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CITIES  AND    TOWNS. 


CHAPTER   LXIII. 
BOXFORD. 


BY  SIDITEY  PERLEY. 


FiBOT  Settlement,  Genebal  History,  etc. — 
Originally,  the  present  town  of  Boxford  comprised  a 
laige  portion  of  the  western  part  of  Rowley.  About 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centary  there  were 
several  villages  in  Rowley,  namely :  Rowley,  Rowley 
Village  and  Rowley  Village  by  the  Merrimac.  The 
first  of  these  is  still  Rowley ,-  the  last  is  now  Bradford, 
and  Rowley  Village  was  given  the  name  of  Boxford. 

The  first  sdAler  within  the  present  territory  of  Box- 
ford was  Abraham  Redington,  who  came  here  as 
early  as  1645,  being  an  emigrant  from  England.  The 
site  of  his  residence  was  at  or  near  Hotel  Redington, 
in  the  East  Parish  Village.  Other  settlers  came,  and 
by  the  close  of  the  next  score  of  years  there  was 
quite  a  settlement  here.  The  principal  settlers  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  after  the  coming  of  Mr. 
Redington,  were  Robert  Andrews,  from  England, 
about  1656 ;  John  Cummings,  in  1658 ;  Robert  Stiles, 
from  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1659;  Joseph  Bixby, 
fimn  Ipswich,  in  1660 ;  Robert  Eames,  from  Eng- 
land, in  1660 ;  William  Foster,  from  Ipswich,  in  1661 ; 
Rob^t  Smith,  in  1661 ;  Zaccheus  Curtis,  from  Glouces- 
ter, in  1661;  John  Peabody,  from  Topsfield,  in  1663; 
Samuel  Symonds,  in  1663 ;    Daniel  Black,  a  Scotch- 


man, about  1665 ;  Moses  Tyler,  from  Andover,  in 
1666;  John  Kimball  from  Wenham,  about  1666; 
Joseph  Peabody,  from  Topsfield,  about  1671 ;  Samuel 
Buswell,  from  Salisbury,  about  1674 ;  George  Blake, 
from  Gloucester,  about  1675 ;  Daniel  Wood,  about 
1675;  John  Perley,  in  1683 ;  Thomas  Perley,  from 
Rowley,  about  1684;  Thomas  Hazen,  from  Rowley,  in 
1684;  William  Peabody,  from  Topsfield,  in  1684; 
Timothy  Dorman,  from  Topsfield,  in  1688 ;  Joseph 
Hale,  from  Newbury,  about  1691 ;  Luke  Hovey,  from 
Topsfield,  in  1699 ;  and  Ebenezer  Sherwin,  about  1699. 

August  12, 1685,  Rowley  Village,  as  the  settlement 
had  heretofore  been  called,  was  incorporated  as  a 
town.  It  was  given  the  name  of  Boxford,  probably,  be- 
cause the  birth-place  of  the  pastor  of  the  parent  town 
at  this  time  was  one  of  the  Boxfords  in  England.  The 
settlement  then  consisted  of  forty  families.  The  ter- 
ritory of  Boxford  then  included  a  part  of  the  present 
towns  of  Groveland  and  Middleton. 

Before,  and  at  this  date,  the  people  here  had 
very  little  to  do  with  the  principal  settlement  at 
Rowley.  They  trained  at  Topsfield,  were  chosen  into 
office  there;  attended,  belonged  to  and  held  offices  in 
the  churches  at  Topsfield  and  Bradford,  and  hardly 
any  of  their  interests  were  in  common  with  their  fel- 
low-townsmen. 

Boxford  happily  escaped  the  depredations  which 
many  frontier  towns  suffered  from  the  Indians.  The 
only  connection  that  the  settlers  ever  had  with  them 
was  when  certain  heirs  of  the  old  sachem  of  the 
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Agawams,  Masconomet,  laid  claim  to  oar  soil. 
They  were  met  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Perley  (now 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Isaac  Hale)  in  January,  1701, 
and  a  quit-claim  deed  was  obtained  from  them  upon 
the  payment  of  some  refreshment  in  the  nature  of 
*'  rum  and  yittels/'  and  the  sum  of  nine  pounds  in 
money. 

The  witchcraft  delusion  visited  the  settlement,  and 
one  of  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  town  was  con- 
demned to  pay  the  death  penalty.  The  convicted 
woman  was  Eebecca,  the  wife  of  Robert  Eames.  She 
was  in  -a  house  near  Oallowb'  Hill,  in  Salem,  when 
Rev.  Qeorge  Burroughs  was  executed,  August  19, 
1692,  "and  the  woman  of  the  house"  felt  a  pin  stuck 
into  her  foot,  as  she  said.  Mrs.  Eames  was  accused 
of  doing  it,  and  convicted  of  witchcraft,  but  was 
afterward  reprieved,  having  lain  in  jail  more  than 
soven  months.  She  survived  until  May  8, 1721,  when 
she  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years. 

The  settlers  were  buried  at  Topsfield  until  the 
settlement  was  incorporated,  but  no  grave-stones  re- 
main, if  any  were  erected  so  early,  by  which  we  can 
tell  how  early  burials  were  had  at  home.  The  oldest 
cemetery  in  Boxford  is  that  across  the  street  from  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Walter  French,  which  has  not  been 
used  for  more  tban  a  half  a  century.  The  oldest  stone 
here  is  dated  "  1714."  The  cemetery  near  B.  S.  Barnes, 
Esquire's,  and  the  oldest  one  in  the  West  Parish,  be- 
gan to  be  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  cemetery  near  the  First  Church  was 
laid  out  and  first  used  in  1807  ;  and  the  new  one  in 
the  West  Parish  in  1838. 

Boxford  has  been  constantly  reduced  in  popula- 
tion, by  parts  of  the  territory  being  annexed  to  other 
towns,  and  by  emigration  to  new  regions.  The  peo- 
ple have  helped  to  settle  Bridgton  and  other  places 
in  Maine,  Harvard,  Hopkinton,  Oxford,  Lunen- 
burg and  Brookfield,  in  Massachusetts,  Amherst  and 
other  places  in  New  Hampshire,  the  State  of  Ohio, 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  other  places. 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  the  sons  of  old  Box- 
ford are  assisting  as  men  ought  in  the  affairs  of  human 
life. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1766  was  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-one.  From  that  number  it  in- 
creased in  1860  to  one  thousand  and  twenty.  The 
number  of  inhabitants,  by  the  census  of  1885,  was 
eight  hundred  and  forty.  A  century  ago  several 
negroes  were  numbered  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  race  can  still  be  seen  here.  One  by  the  name  of 
Neptune  served  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution. 

Boxford  has  always  been  careful  to  be  represented 
in  the  legislative  halls.  Two  State  Senators,  Aaron 
Wood,  in  1781,  and  Julius  Aboyneau  Palmer,  in  1869, 


and  thirty-four  members  of  the  House  have  been  sent 
from  this  town,  some  of  the  latter  serving  for  long 
terms  of  years.  Major  Asa  Perley  was  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Congress. 

Boxford  has  had  societies  of  various  kinds,  be- 
sides those  mentioned  in  other  portions  of  this 
sketch.  "  The  Moral  Society  of  Boxford  and  Tops- 
field  "  was  established  in  1815,  and  flourished  for 
several  years.  Its  purpose  was  the  suppression  of 
immorality  of  every  description,  particularly  intem- 
perance, Sabbath -breaking  and  profanity;  and  the 
promotion  of  piety  and  good  morals.  At  present, 
the  most  prominent  are  the  Boxford  Natural  His- 
tory Society,  the  Rural  Improvement  Association, 
a  local  assembly  of  the  Grangers  and  the  Literary 
League. 

The  Danvers  and  Newburyport  Branch  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  runs  through  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  town,  having  been  located 
here  in  1853.  There  are  two  post-ofllces  in  the  town, 
— Boxford,  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Howe,  postmaster,  and 
West  Boxford,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Cole,  postmistress.  The 
mail  is  transported  to  the  first  by  the  railroad,  and 
to  the  second  by  a  mail -stage,  running  from  George- 
town to  Lawrence. 

The  taxable  property  in  the  town  is  valued  at 
about  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
town  debt  is  $4,857.59.  The  rate  of  taxation  in  1887 
was  nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents  on  one  thousand 
dollars. 

The  citizens  of  the  town  are  in  general  quiet  and 
orderly  and  possessed  of  good  common-school  ac- 
quirements. No  lawyer  ever  expected  to  reap  a 
competency  from  the  practice  of  his  profession  here, 
and  for  several  years  past  a  physician  has  not  had  an 
office  here. 

The  earliest  member  of  the  medical  profession  who 
practiced  here  was  David  Wood,  a  native  of  the 
town,  who  was  born  in  1677,  and  died  in  1744.  He 
practiced  here  thirty  years.  He  had  quite  a  large 
practice  in  the  surrounding  towns,  yet  the  estate 
which  he  accumulated  was  in  great  part  derived 
from  his  farm  and  mills.  Dr.  Wood  was  followed,  in 
1753,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Foster,  who  was  bom  in  Ips- 
wich in  1700,  and  died  in  1775,  of  the  asthma,  hav- 
ing practiced  here  for  twenty- two  years.  He  was  a 
successful  and  skillful  physician,  and  a  distinguished 
botanist.  Dr.  William  Hale,  the  next  one  in  the 
list,  commenced  practice  here  about  1770.  He  was  a 
native  of  Boxford,  having  been  born  in  1741,  and  dy- 
ing about  1785.  Then  came  Dr.  George  Whitefield 
Sawyer,  who  was  born  in  Ipswich  in  1770.  He  set- 
tled in  Boxford  as  a  physician  shortly  after  1800,  and 
continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  his 
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death,  which  occurred  in  1855,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five  years.  Dr.  Sawyer  lived  in  the  East  Parish ;  and 
in  the  West  Parish  Dr.  Josiah  Bacon  practised  for 
about  twenty  years  contemporaneously  with  him. 
Dr.  Bacon  was  doubtless  a  native  of  Bradford,  and 
was  born  about  1780.  He  was  in  practice  here 
from  about  1820  to  about  1840.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent physician,  and  highly  cultured.  Intemper- 
ance, however,  caused  the  loss  of  his  practice  and 
character.  Dr.  Sawyer  and  Dr.  Bacon  died  on  the 
same  day, — March  23,  1855.  Dr.  Bacon's  brother 
John  was  the  author  of  Bacon*8  Town  Officer^  one  of 
the  earliest  works  of  the  kind.  During  1848  and 
1849  another  young  physician  lived  and  practised  in 
the  town.  This  was  Charles  P.  French,  who  was 
bom  ID  Lyndsborough,  N.  H.,  in  1824.  In  1849  he 
removed  to  Topsfield.  No  one  has  since  endeavored 
to  obtain  a  livelihood  from  the  medical  practice  which 
the  town  would  yield. 

Boxford  has  always  been  noted,  on  account  of  its 
rural  advantages,  temperance  and  simple  manner  of 
living,  as  one  of  the  healthfulest  places  in  our  re- 
gion. The  inhabitants  live  generally  to  old  age. 
About  forty-five  persons  are  recorded  as  having  died 
above  the  age  of  ninety  years.  The  prevalence  of 
£Ktal  diseases  is  almost  unknown.  Small-pox  was 
known  here  .to  a  very  limited  extent  in  1722, 1760 
and  1854,  and  the  throat  distemper,  in  1736  and  1737, 
took  away  quite  a  large  number  of  the  children  of 
the  town. 

Boxford  is  a  fine  old  farming  community,  pleasant 
and  interesting,  and,  with  the  many  natural  beauties 
of  her  landscapes,  the  songs  of  the  birds  and  the 
lovely  sisterhood  of  flowers,  continually  attractive  to 
all  classes. 

The  history  of  the  town  was  written  and  published 
in  1880,  by  Sidney  Perley,  in  an  illustrated  volume 
of  four  hundred  and  eighteen  octavo  pages. 

The  bi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  town  was  celebrated  August  12,  1885.  The 
exercises  were  held  in  the  First  Church,  and  the  din- 
ner was  enjoyed  in  the  grove  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  church.  Music  was  furnished  by  the  Groveland 
Comet  Band.  Several  hundred  people  were  present. 
The  exercises  were  prefaced  by  a  flag-raising  on  a 
square  near  the  church,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  George 
W.  Chadwick  made  an  address.  The  leading  parts 
of  the  exercises  in  the  church  were  as  follows  :  Ad- 
dress on  "The  New  England  Town,"  by  Rev.  Charles 
L.  Hubbard  ;  "The  History  of  the  Town,"  by  Sidney 
Perley ;  "  The  First  Church,"  by  Rev.  Robert  R.  Ken- 
dall; "The  Second  Church,"  by  Rev.  Calvin  E. 
Park ;  "  Distinguished  Natives,"  by  Rev.  William  P. 
Aicott;  "Schools,"  by  Dr.  Francis  J.  Stevens.  Other 
addresses  were  made.  Rev.  William  S.  Coggin  pre- 
sided. 

Belioious  History — As  the  settlers  came,  they 
attended  divine  worship  at  Topsfield,  and  many  of 
them  were  admitted  to  and  assisted  in  supporting  the 


church  there.  This  they  continued  to  do  until  the 
early  part  of  the  last  decade  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  "  contentious  feelings  "  arose  among  the 
brethren,  probably  because  the  Boyford  people  were 
about  to  withdraw  their  support  from  the  church,  and 
to  form  a  society  among  themselves.  This  unhappy 
state  of  affairs  existed  for  several  years  after  the  con- 
nection was  dissolved  in  1702. 

There  have  existed  in  Boxford  three  religious  par- 
ishes, and  of  these  we  will  speak  in  the  order  of  their 
creation. 

Fint  Parish. — A  church  was  thought  of  being  built 
as  early  as  1692 ;  but  one  was  not  begun  to  be  erected 
until  1699.  This  was  completed  and  presented  to  the 
town,  which  then  constituted  the  parish,  January 
9,  1701.  It  was  "  thirty-four  feet  long,  thirty  feet 
wide,  and  eighteen  feet  stud  between  joints."  The 
four  surfaces  of  the  roof  met  in  one  peak  at  the  top, 
above  which  was  a  turret.  This  ancient  edifice  stood 
in  the  northerly  corner  of  the  cemetery  near  the  First 
Church. 

A  parsonage  was  also  built  on  the  site  of  the  present 
ancient  Holyoke  house.  It  was  forty-eight  feet  long 
and  twenty  feet  wide,  two  stories  in  height,  and  with 
a  back  room  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  square.  This 
house  was  finished  and  taken  possession  of  July  22, 
1702..  The  old  parsonage  remained  here  until  1760, 
when  the  present  house  was  erected. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  Thomas 
Syrames,  who  was  ordained  December  30,  1702,  at 
which  time  probably  the  church  was  formed.  Mr. 
Symmes  was  born  in  Bradford  February  1,  1678,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1698.  He  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  Boxford  on  Sunday,  April  27, 1701. 
This  was  probably  the  first  service  ever  held  in  Box- 
ford. His  salary  was  sixty  pounds  in  money,  thirty- 
five  cords  of  wood  and  the  use  of  the  parsonage  and 
ten  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  Symmes  met  with  uncommon  difficulties  in  his 
pastorate  here,  but  just  what  they  were  cannot  be  de- 
termined. Good  feeling  had  always  existed  between 
pastor  and  people.  He  resigned  May  21,  1708.  He 
went  to  Bradford,  and  took  his  father's  place  in  the 
church  there,  the  same  year  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  church  here.  He  died  there  October  6,  1725, 
aged  forty-seven  years  He  was  a  man  of  much 
learning,  and  veiy  active  with  his  pen ;  several  of  his 
productions,  both  religious  and  secular,  were  pub- 
lished, and  among  them  is  the  most  authentic  account 
of  "  Capt.  Loveweirs  fight  at  Pigwacket,"  in  1725. 
Increase  Mather  spoke  highly  of  him. 

The  second  pastor  was  Rev.  John  Rogers,  of  Salem, 
who  preached  here  several  months  before  his  ordina- 
tion, which  occurred  in  1709.  His  salary  was  at  first 
sixty  pounds,  it  being  increased  in  1717  to  eighty 
pounds.     He  resided  in  the  parsonage. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  a  native  of  Salem,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1705.  He  seems  to  have  been 
born  in  humble  life.    He  preached  here  until  about 
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174.S,  when  He  removed  to  his  soirs  in  Leominster, 
where  he  died  in  1755.  He  wan  an  eflrnest,  forcible 
preacher,  and  very  successful  in  the  mini-stry. 

The  people  in  the  western  portion  of  the  town  had 
been  compelled,  as  a  portion  of  the  town,  to 
assist  in  supporting  the  church  here,  and  at  the 
same  time  attended  and'  helped  to  support  the 
churches  at  Andover  and  5radford.  The  meeting- 
house here  had  become  needful  of  repair,  and  a 
new  one  was  contemplated,  but  a  vote  to  build 
a  new  one  could  not  be  obtained.  The  people  living 
in  the  western  part  of  the  town  desired  a  division  of 
the  town  into  two  parishes,  and  that  each  should 
build  a  church.  This  was  done  in  17:^5.  The  first  meet- 
ing held  by  the  East  or  First  Parish  was  on  Monday, 
November  17,  1735.  A  new  meeting-house  was  built 
and  completed  in  1745.  It  was  forty-eight  feet  long, 
thirty-eight  feet  wide,  and  twenty-four  feet  stud.  Its 
cost  was  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  The  old 
church  was  used  until  January,  1747,  when  religious 
services  were  first  held  in  the  new  meeting-house. 
This  edifice  stood  a  few  rods  in  front  of  the  present 
church. 

From  1748  to  '59  the  church  had  no  regular  ser- 
vices. The  next  minister  who  was  settled  here  was 
Rev.  Elizur  Holyoke.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1750,  and  was  ordained  January  31,  1759. 
Mr.  ilolyoke  was  born  in  Boston  May  11, 1731 ;  and 
was  prostrated  by  a  paralytic  shock  in  February, 
1793,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  March  31, 
1806,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  He  resided 
in  the  Holyoke  house,  which  his  father,  a  merchant 
of  Boston,  had  built  for  him,  a  year  or  two  after  his 
settlement  here,  on  the  site  of  the  old  parsonage. 

'*  Lost  to  the  world,  adien  !  our  friend,  adieu  I 
Uublemished  spirit,  seek  those  realms  of  light, 
Where  boundless  Mercy  only  meets  the  view, 
Faith  lost  in  wonder,  Hope  in  full  delight/* 

—Epitaph, 

The  fourth  minister  was  Rev.  Isaac  Briggs,  of 
York,  Me.,  who  was  installed  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1808.  **  Parson  Briggs  "  was  born  in  Hal- 
ifax, Mass.,  about  1775,  and  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1795.  He  was  settled  at  York  in  the 
ministry,  and  resigned  in  1807.  Mr.  Briggs  lived  in 
the  old  "Briggs  house"  during  the  twenty-five  years 
he  preached  here.  Contentions  in  the  church  made 
his  service  here  unhappy,  and  his  connection  with 
the  church  and  society  was  dissolved  in  1833.  Mr. 
Briggs  afterwards  preached  in  other  places,  but  never 
again  settled  over  a  church.  He  came  back  to  visit 
the  friends  and  scenes  of  his  early  labors,  and  occu- 
pied the  pulpit,  several  times  after  his  departure  from 
the  town.  He  died  in  East  Morrisania,N.  Y.,  Febru- 
ary 22,  1862,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years. 

Mr.  Briggs  was  followed  by  Rev^  John  Whitney, 
who  was  born  in  Harvard,  Mass.,  September  1,  1803. 
He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1831,  and  from 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1834.    He  was 


ordained  here  October  1.*),  1834,  and  dismissed  in  the 
summer  of  1837.  He  boarded  in  the  "  Bunker  house," 
with  Colonfl  Charles  Peabody  and  Elisha  G.  Bunker 
respectively.  Mr.  Whitney  went  to  Waltham,  where 
he  was  pastor  for  twenty  years,  then  removed  to 
Canaan,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1867  to  Newton  Centre,  Mass., 
where  he  died  May  31,  1879.  He  kept  up  his  studies 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Whitney's  service  here  the 
present  church  was  built  and  dedicated  May  9,  1838. 
The  bell  was  a  gift  from  Gen.  Solomon  Low. 

Rev.  William  Symmes  Coggin,  the  next  minister, 
was  ordained  May  9,  1838,  the  day  of  the  dedication 
of  the  church.  He  was  born  in  Tewksbury,  Mass., 
Nov.  27,  1812,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1834.  He  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
was  dismissed  May  9,  1868.  He  still  resides  with  the 
people  of  his  early  charge. 

Rev.  Sereno  Dwight  Gammell,  the  seventh  pastor, 
was  ordained  Sept.  9,  1868.  He  was  born  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  March  2,  1842,  graduated  at  Amherst 
College  in  1865,  and  from  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1808.  He  resigned  and  was  dismissed 
Aug.  31,  1880.  He  is  now  settled  in  Wellington, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Gammell's  successor  was  Rev.  William  Penn 
Alcott,  who  was  installed  March  30,  1881.  He  was 
born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  July  11,  1832  ;  graduated 
at  Williams  College  in  1861,  and  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1865.  He  had  been  tutor  in 
chemistry  in  his  alma  mater,  and  settled  in  the  min- 
istry at  North  Greenwich,  Conn.,  before  coming  to 
Boxford.  He  resigned  and  was  dismissed  May  18, 
1883.  He  still  resides  near  the  church,  and  is  at 
present  the  pastor  of  the  Linebrook  Parish  Church  in 
Ipswich. 

The  next  and  present  pastor  of  the  church  is  Rev. 
Robert  Roy  Kendall,  who  was  installed  Dec.  27, 1883. 
He  was  born  in  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  March  28,1849; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1872,  and  at  the  Yale 
Theological  Seminary  in  1876.  Before  coming  to 
Boxford,  he  had  been  settled  in  Bloomfield,  Ohio, 
and  Angelica,  N.  Y. 

The  parsonage  was  built  by  subscription,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $4,000,  in  1870.  The  church  has  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  members,  and  a  ministerial 
fund  of  $9,275.21.  The  Sunday-school  connected 
with  the  church  has  one  hundred  scholars,  and  a 
library  of  three  hundred  volumes,  called  the  "  Mary 
Ann  Peabody  Sunday-school  Library,"  the  gift  of 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Peabody,  an  earnest  worker  in  the 
field  of  the  Master. 

Second  Parish, — The  people  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  town  erected  a  meeting-house  for  themselves 
in  the  summer  of  1734,  and  were  incorporated  as  a 
distinct  parish  June  28th  of  the  next  year.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  parish  was  held  July  22,  1735. 
June  13,  1740,  the  General  Court  added  to  the  parish 
eight  Andover  families  with  their  lands,  and  after- 
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wards  several  more  Andover  families  were  anDexed, 
the  parish  heing  partly  composed  of  North  Andover 
&mi1ie8  at  the  present  time. 

The  founders  of  the  church  were  dismissed  for  that 
purpose  from  the  churches  of  Bradford,  and  the  First 
Parish  here.  The  church  was  organized  Dec.  9, 1736, 
and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  Rev.  John  Gush- 
ing, who  had  been  preaching  here  for  the  year,  was 
ordained.  The  salary  of  Mr.  Gushing  was  fixed  at 
one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  in  money  and  twenty- 
five  cords  of  wood,  with  a  settlement  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  church  stood  in  the  '^  meeting- 
house lot "  a  short  distance  south  of  the  new  ceme- 
tery, and  Mr.  Gushing  lived  nearly  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  from  Rev.  Samuel  Rowe's  residence. 

After  1763,  he  was  not  able  to  preach  regularly, 
but  he  continued  as  the  pastor  of  the  church  till  his 
deUh,  which  occurred  Jan.  25,  1772.  Mr.  Gushing 
was  a  son  of  Rev.  Galeb  Gushing,  and  was  born  in 
Salisbury  April  10, 1709.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
Collie  in  1729.  Mr.  Gushing  was  a  man  of  exten- 
sive learning,  and  a  popular  preacher. 

The  second  meeting-house  was  built  in  1774  by 
Stephen  Barker.  It  stood  where  the  present  one 
stands.  The  old  meeting-house  \vas  sold  for  what  it 
would  "  fetch." 

The  second  minister  was  Rev.  Moses  Hale,  who 
was  ordained  November  16,  1774.  He  was  born  in 
Rowley  February  19, 1749,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
Gollege  in  1771.  His  salary  was  eighty  pounds  per 
annum.  He  resided  across  the  street  from  the  resi- 
dence of  the  venerable  Mr.  Daniel  Wood.  Mr.  Hale 
was  stricken  down  by  disease  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  ministry  and  thirty-eighth  of  his  age,  and  died 
May  25,  1786,  leaving  five  motherless  children  to 
moom  his  loss,  his  wife  having  died  April  24th  of 
the  preceding  year.  Mr.  Hale's  father  was  the  Rev. 
Moses  Hale  of  Newbury. 

Mr.  Hale*s  successor  was  Rev.  Peter  Eaton,  D.D., 
of  Haverhill,  who  was  ordained  on  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 7,  1789.  He  erected  the  residence  of  the  late 
Lawrence  Garey,  and  lived  in  it  during  his  long  pas- 
torate here. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Eaton's  ministry  that  the  present 
church  was  erected.  It  Was  dedicated  November  22, 
1843.  Its  cost  was  $4,917.62.  The  bell  was  a  dona- 
tion from  Gharles  Saunders,  of  Andover,  its  weight 
being  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pounds. 

After  preaching  here  for  fifty-five  years,  his  health 
Ruling,  Dr.  Eaton  asked  to  be  dismissed ;  but  it 
WMM  voted  that  he  should  remain  and  preach  when 
he  felt  able.  This  he  consented  to  do,  but  shortly 
afterward  again  resigned.  Then  Rev.  Galvin  Em- 
monds  Park  was  installed  as  his  colleague  October 
14,  1846;  and  this  relation  continued  as  long  as 
Dr.  Eaton  survived,  which  was  but  a  short  time. 
He  quietly  passed  away  April  14,  1848,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three  years.  Dr.  Eaton  was  born  in 
Ha?erhi]l  March  15,  1765,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
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College  in  1787.  He  secured,  during  his  long  and 
quiet  ministry,  the  respect  and  love  of  his  people, 
who,  as  a  memorial  of  their  affection,  erected  a  mon- 
ument to  his  memory.  Several  of  his  sermons  were 
published,  among  them  the  "Election  Sermon," 
which  he  preached  to  the  Legislature  in  1819. 

After  Dr.  Eaton's  death,  .Rev.  Mr.  Park  continued 
as  the  pastor  until  April  9,  1859,  when  he  resigned. 
His  farewell  sermon  was*  preached  6a  the  first  Sab- 
bath in  June,  1859.  Mr.  Park's.labor^ were  judi- 
cious, faithful  and  unremitting.*  He  continued  to  oc- 
cupy the  pulpit  for  some  time  after  his  dismission, 
and  has  ever  since  that  time  occasionally  preached  to 
his  old  congregation.  Afterwards,  for  several  years, 
he  had  a  private  school  for  young  men,  and  is  now 
mostly  engaged  in  literary  work.  He  resides  in  his 
old  home  near  the  church.  Mr.  Park  was  born  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  December  30,  1811.  He  first 
served  for  six  years  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Water- 
ville.  Me.,  where  he  was  ordained  on  October  31st, 
1838. 

The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Gharles  M.  Peirce,  of 
Hinsdale,  Mass.,  who  was  ordained  September  2, 
1863.  He  had  sound  discretion  and  Ghristian  zeal, 
endowed  with  a  fine  scholarship  and  rich  ministerial 
gifts.  He  resided  in  the  Peter  Pearl  house.  He  was 
dismissed,  at  his  request,  July  17,  1867,  and  was  soon 
after  settled  in  Middlefield,  Mass. 

The  poverty  of  the  church  and  society  was  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  resignation  of  Revs.  Messrs. 
Park  and  Peirce ;  but  in  1872  a  great  change  occurred 
in  the  financial  condition  of  the  society.  Gaptain 
John  Tyler,  of  this  parish,  who  died  that  year,  be- 
queathed to  the  parish  a  fund  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars, the  income  of  which  to  be  appropriated  annu- 
ally to  the  support  of  the  gospel  here. 

In  1875  the  parish  erected  a  handsome  parsonage , 
in  the  Gothic  style,  on  an  eminence  northeast  from 
the  church,  at  a  cost  of  about  five  thousand  dollars. 

Ten  years  had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Peirce  was  dis- 
missed, and  no  "  call "  had  been  accepted  by  a  clergy- 
man to  settle  here,  though  five  invitations  had  been 
extended.  The  sixth  one  was  accepted  by  Rev.  James 
McLean,  of  South  Weymouth,  Mass.  He  was  installed 
here  on  Wednesday,  February  20,  1877.  Mr.  McLean 
was  the  fir*t  occupant  of  the  new  parsonage.  He  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  had  been  settled  in  the  min- 
istry at  South  Weymouth  and  several  other  places , 
He  resigned,  and  was  dismissed  July  1, 1878.  Mr. 
McLean  afterwards  preached  in  Groveland  for  three 
years,  then  went  West,  and  died  in  Springfield,  Mo., 
January  11,  1884. 

The  next  and  present  pastor  settled  over  this 
church  is  Rev.  Gharles  Lawrence  Hubbard,  who  was 
installed  on  Wednesday,  January  15,  1879.  Mr. 
Hubbard  was  born  in  Gandia,  N.  H.,  July  4,  1839, 
and  was  settled  over  the  church  at  Merrimac,  N.  H., 
for  ten  years  before  coming  to  Boxford. 

The  church  has  seventy-five  members.    The  Sun- 
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day-achool  connected  with  it  has  eighly-five  scholars 
and  a  library  of  two  hundred  volumes. 

The  churches  of  the  First  and  Second  Parishes  are 
both  orthodox  Congregational,  there  being  no  other 
religious  organization  in  the  town.  The  members  of 
the  Third  Parish,  which  existed  for  a  few  years  only, 
were  Liberals,  though  they  styled  themselves  Congre- 
gationalists. 

Third  Parish. — This  parish  was  founded  on  account 
of  an  extensive  disaffection  in  the  First  Church  while 
Rev.  Mr.  Briggs  was  settled  here.  They  were  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  the  Third  Congregational  So- 
ciety April  19, 1824.  No  church  was  ever  organized, 
but  the  society  existed,  and  religious  services  were 
held  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  last  legal  meet- 
ing of  the  society  was  held  April  29,  1834.  The 
academy  building  was  erected,  not  only  for  the  use 
of  the  school,  but  for  a  hall  in  which  this  new  re- 
ligious society  could  hold  their  services.  In  1826  the 
society  had  ninety-eight  members,  eighteen  of  them 
belonging  to  Topsfield,  thirty-five  to  Middleton,  and 
forty-five  to  Boxford.  Among  those  who  preached  to 
this  society  were  Revs.  Charles  W.  Upham,  J.  Bart- 
lett,  Ebenezer  Robinson,  Hubbard,  Green  and  Loring. 
The  preaching  was  of  the  Liberal  kind,  and  mostly 
attended  by  that  class  of  persons,  who  did  not  believe 
in  Congregationalism. 

Military  History. — In  the  very  first  settlement 
of  the  town  the  men  who  were  compelled  by  law  to 
train  performed  their  military  duty  with  the  com- 
pany at  Rowley,  but  being  totally  disregarded  by 
that  town  for  several  years,  they  were  ordered  to  train 
with  the  Topsfield  company.  In  1674  the  General 
Court  gave  them  liberty  to  train  at  either  place,  as 
they  pleased.  As  soon  as  the  town  was  incorporated 
a  military  company  was  formed  here.  Their  first 
stock  of  ammunition  was  procured  in  1689,  and  con- 
sisted of  "  poudr  &  bullets  and  flents.''  To  the  time 
of  the  division  of  the  town  into  two  parishes  there 
was  but  one  company  in  the  town ;  after  that  time 
there  was  one  in  each  parish.  In  1762  the  oflScers  of 
the  First  Parish  Company  were:  Asa  Perley,  cap- 
tain ;  John  Hale,  lieutenant;  and  Thomas  Andrews, 
ensign.  Of  the  Second  Parish  Company :  Isaac  Ad- 
ams was  captain;  Nathan  Barker,  lieutenant;  and 
John  Chadwick,  ensign.  A  powder-house  was  built 
by  the  town  in  1801,  and  in  1856  it  was  sold  and  taken 
down.  It  stood  in  a  pasture,  a  short  distance  from  and 
northeast  of  Stevens  Pond.  In  1832  the  two  companies 
were  united,  and  continued  so  until  the  spring  of 
1840,  when  all  the  militia  throughout  the  State  were 
disbanded.  A  new  and  dashing  company,  calling 
themselves  the  "Boxford  Washington  Guards,"  was 
formed  in  1836.  In  1840  the  town  built  them  an 
armory.  The  company  flourished  for  about  ten 
years. 

The  first  actual  military  service  the  settlers  entered 
was  King  Philip's  War,  in  1675,  when  Philip  and 
his  allies  were  plundering  and   burning  the  build- 


ings, and  murdering  the  settlers  in  Swanzey  and  vi- 
cinity. Joseph  Bixby  served  in  the  company  of 
Capt.  Samuel  Brocklebank,  of  Rowley,  and  provi- 
dentially escaped  the  fate  of  nearly  all  of  that  heroic 
band.  Robert  Andrews  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  brave  Capt.  Gardner,  and  was  killed  at 
the  storming  of  Fort  Narragansett  December  19, 
1676.  He  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  unmar- 
ried. 

In  1689  several  of  the  men,  with  other  soldiers 
from  the  neighboring  towns,  went  down  into  Maine 
to  help  defend  the  frontier  settlements  fr^>m  the  at- 
tacks of  the  savages,  who  had  become  very  fierce. 
For  several  years  some  of  the  soldiers  went  into 
actual  service  against  the  Indians.  Several  of  them 
were  in  the  company  of  the  brave  Capt.  Lovewell  in 
1725.  Boxford  men  were  stationed  at  Scarborough  in 
1748  and  1749,  and  at  Gorhamtown  and  New  Mar- 
blehead  in  1749  and  1750.  They  were  again  on  the 
eastern  frontier*  in  1754  and  1755. 

Some  of  the  Boxford  soldiers  assisted  in  depopu- 
lating Acadia  (now  Nova  Scotia),  of  the  tieutrcU 
French,  who,  refusing  to  remain  neutral,  were  brought 
by  water  to  Boston,  and  distributed  among  the  va- 
rious towns  in  the  colonies.  Fifteen  were  sent  to 
Boxford,  six  of  whom  were  afterwards  transferred  to 
Middleton.  This  strange  proceeding  took  place  in 
1755.  The  heads  of  the  three  families  that  were  sent 
to  Boxford  were  named  Ommer  Landry,  Paul  Lan- 
dry and  Renar  Landry.  They  lived  in  town,  being 
supported  by  the  Province,  until  1760,  when  many  of 
them  went  to  Canada.  The  cloud  of  their  sorrows 
was  never  dispelled,  and  in  a  land  of  strangers  many 
of  them  pined  away  and  died. 

The  long  and  tedious  "  French  and  Indian  War " 
drew  into  service  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Boxford 
raised  "a  company  of  foot"  for  the  "invasion  of 
Canada,"  in  1758,  which  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Israel  Herrick.  This  company,  with 
another,  under  command  of  Capt  Francis  Peabody, 
of  Boxford,  were  in  service  while  the  war  lasted,  1758 
-60.  Other  men  served  in  various  companies.  Of  the 
dangers  and  sufferings  endured  by  these  soldiers,  no 
one  but  themselves  could  justly  tell.  When  the 
colonies  were  taxed  so  heavily  by  the  mother  coun- 
try, just  previous  to  the  Revolution,  in  their  corre- 
spondence with  Boston,  the  committee  of  Boxford 
speak  of  the  great  amount  of  suffering,  money  and 
anxiety  this  war  had  cost  them. 

The  citizens  of  Boxford  resented  the  aggressive 
acta  of  Great  Britain  at  a  very  early  day  in  the 
uprising  of  the  colonies.  May  24,  1770,  the  town 
voted  "that  they  will,  to  their  utmost,  encour- 
age the  produce  and  manufacture  of  all  such  ar- 
ticles as  have  formerly  been  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  and  used  among  them ;  that  they  will 
not  use  any  foreign  tea,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  used  in 
their  families  (cases  of  sickness  excepted),  until  the 
duty  upon  it  shall  be  wholly  taken  oflf,— the  duty  on 
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which  has  so  largely  contributed  towards  the  support 

of  such  a  *  set  of  men ;  that  they  will  not,  by 

any  means  whatever,  knowingly,  have  any  sort  of 
trade  or  dealings  with  thoHe  detestable  persons  who 
have  preferred  their  own  little  interests  to  the  good 
of  the  country  in  contriving  to  import  goods  contrary 
to  the  non-importation  agreement  of  the  merchants 
and  traders  on  the  continent;  and  that  whosoever 
shall  be  found  to  trade  with  them  knowingly,  shall  be 
deemed  unworthy  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of  trust 
in  the  town  forever  hereafter." 

In  a  letter  to  the  committee  of  Boston,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1773,  the  committee  of  correspondence  of 
Bozford  write:  "  We  are  desirous  to  exert  our  ut- 
most abilities  in  all  legal  and  constitutional  methods 
to  break,  if  possible,  the  iron-band  of  oppression  and 
prevent  the  welding  of  the  last  link  in  our  chain  of 
impending  slavery/' 

December  27, 1773,  they  write:  "It  is  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  town  to  do  all  that  is  in  their  power,  in  a 
lawful  way,  to  heave  off  this  yoke  of  slavery,  and  to 
unite  with  their  brethren  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and 
the  other  towns  in  the  Province,  to  defend  our  rights 
and  charter  privileges,  not  only  with  our  estates,  but 
with  our  lives;  considering  how  dear  those  rights 
and  privileges  were  purchased  for  us  by  our  fore- 
Cithers  at  the  expense  of  their  own  blood  and  treas- 
ure." 

Seventeen  days  before  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  adopted,  the  town  "  vote<i  unanimously  that 
if  the  Honorable  Continental  Congress  should  for  the 
safety  of  the  colonies  declare  them  independent  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  they,  the  said  inhabitants 
of  Box  ford,  will  solemnly  engage  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes  to  support  them  in  the  measure." 

The  two  militia  companies,  the  East  Parish  Com- 
pany, commanded  by  Capt.  Jacob  Gould,  and  con- 
sisting of  fifty-seven  men;  the  West  Parish  Com- 
pany, commanded  by  Capt.  John  Cushing,  and  num- 
bering thirty-three  men ;  and  the  company  of  "  Min- 
ute-Men," which  had  early  been  organized  here, 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  William  Perley,  num- 
bering fifty-two  men,  marched  to  the  scene  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington,  April  19, 1775,  but  too  late  to 
participate  in  the  battle.  The  two  militia  companies 
returned  home,  but  the  ''Minute-Men"  followed  in 
the  rear  of  the  Briti>h  as  they  retreated  to  Boston, 

'* And  gare  them  ball  for  ball, 

From  behind  each  fence  and  bam^yard  wall.** 

The  "Minute-Men"  camped  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, and  on  the  17th  of  June  following  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
Eight  members  of  the  company  were  left  dead  upon 
the  battle-field.  Capt.  Knowlton,  who  so  success- 
fully defended  the  rail-fence  there,  was  a  native  of 


'Hon.  Aaron  Wood,  who  was  the  town  clerk,  when  these  reeolvee 
w«rt  paawd,  being  a  moral  nuui,  left  this  word  out,  and  inserted  a  da^h 
hi  lis  itead. 


Box  ford ;  and  Gen.  Israel  Putnam  had  called  Box- 
ford  his  early  home. 

In  1775,  saltpetre  was  manufactured  here  for  the 
purpose  of  making  gun-powder ;  and  the  black- 
smiths' forges  were  used  for  melting  lead  to  be  run 
into  bullets. 

Several  men  served  in  the  famous  Sullivan  expedi- 
tion formed  to  ravage  the  Indian  settlements  on  the 
western  frontier,  and  passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
suffering  and  death  which  became  their  Jot.  The 
names  of  Schoharie,  Cherry  Valley,  Unadilla  and 
others  associated  with  them,  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  annalist  of  Indian  history. 

Boxford  men  served  on  Cape  Ann,  Winter  Hill, 
Roxbury  and  Dorchester.  Capt.  Richard  Peabody 
was  stationed  at  Ticonderoga  and  Cr^wn  Point  in 
1776,  with  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  took 
part  in  the  fight  at  Ticonderoga.  Others  served  in 
the  disastrous  expedition  of  Arnold  to  Quebec,  in 
the  fall  of  1775,  and  suffered  with  the  rest  of  that  dis- 
couraged and  emaciated  band.  One  of  the  Boxford 
soldiers,  Enos  Reynolds,  was  one  of  the  personal  guard 
in  the  cell  of  Major  Andr6  on  the  night  before  his 
execution. 

The  patriotism  of  Boxford  all  through  the  seven 
long  years  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  never 
wavered.  Scores  of  its  most  stalwart  men  had  per- 
ished on  the  battle-field,  or  died  from  the  fatigues  and 
exposures  of  various  expeditions,  or  at  Valley  Forge 
and  Monmouth;  while  others  in  the  hands  of  the 
savages  were  tortured  into  the  valley  of  silence. 

Shay's  Rebellion,  in  1787,  called  out  several  Box- 
ford men  ;  but  into  no  active  service. 

The  1812  War  was  unpopular  here,  as  the  people 
believed  it  would  be  detrimental  to  their  prosperity, 
happiness  and  morals.  Several  drafts  on  the  militia 
companies  were  made  for  guarding  the  sea-ports  along 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

Boxford  again  had  a  trial  of  its  patriotism  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  ;  and  sent  forth  more  soldiers 
than  had  been  asked  for,  as  well  as  money,  appropri- 
ating for  this  purpose  $10,756.85,  exclusive  of  State 
aid,  and  comforts  for  the  soldiers  at  the  front  who 
were  in  the  hospitals  suffering  from  wounds  or  sick- 
ness. 

The  volunteers  numbered  ninety-two.  Of  these  two 
died  in  Andersonville  Prison  and  one  in  Libby  Prison, 
twenty  succumbed  to  the  fatal  rifle  balls  and  Southern 
diseases,  and  thirteen  others  were  wounded  in  battle, 
or  contracted  diseases  of  which  they  died  soon  aftef 
arriving  home.  In  addition  to  these  volunteers, 
thirty  men  were  draflied,  five  more  entered  the  navy, 
and  faithfully  served  their  country  until  they  died  or 
were  discharged. 

Entering  the  army  at  the  b^inning  of  the  strife, 
several  of  the  brave  young  spirits  died  on  the  field  of 
battle  at  Bull  Run,  Cedar  Mountain  and  other  places. 
Others  were  wounded,  some  fatally,  in  the  battles  of 
Port  Hudson,  Blunt's  Creek,  Antietam,  Spottsylvania, 
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Mechanicsvi lie, Bull  Ran,  Gettysburg,  Lookout  Moun- 
tain and  other  fierce  conflicts  of  the  Rebellion.  Under 
the  command  of  General  Joe  Hooker,  some  were 
numbered  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who  died  in 
the  war:  Martin  L.  Ames  (in  Andersonville  Prison), 
John  Q.  Batchelder,  Samuel  H.  Brown,  D.  Butler, 
Charles  W.Cole,  John  F.  Cole,  Oscar  F.  Curtis,  Joshua 
G.  Day,  Murdock  Frame  (killed  in  battle  at  Cedar 
Mountain),  Albert  A.  Frje,  Charles  L.  Foster,  George 
H.  Gage,  William  A.  Gurley,  Harrison  Hale,  Matthew 
Hale,  George  P.  Hobson,  Horace  A.  Killam,  Thomas 
A.  Masury,  Herbert  C.  C.  Morse  (in  Libby  Prison), 
Asa  K.  Perley,  Thomas  P.  Perley,  John  Sawyer  (in 
Andersonville  Prison),  Aaron  SpoflTord  (killed  in  last 
battle  of  Bull  Run),  and  David  M.  Sullivan,  in  the 
army,  and  Benjamin  S.  Twisden  in  the  navy. 

In  1874,  Jonathan  Tyler  Barker  gave  the  West 
Parish  one  thousand  dollars  toward  the  erection  of  a 
soldiers'  monument.  Various  persons  in  the  town 
added  the  necessary  amount  of  money,  and  a  granite 
monument,  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  was  erected 
in  the  spring  of  1875,  and  dedicated  on  Memorial  Day, 
May  29,  1875,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Gover- 
nor Gaston  and  staff  being  present.  The  coat  of  the 
cenotaph  was  $2,017.19.  The  following  is  the  inscrip- 
tion on  its  front  face : 

IN  MEMORY  OF 

OUR   PATRIOT  SOLDIERS. 

WAR  OF  1861. 

ERECTED  BY  THE 

MUNIFICENCE  OF  THE   LATE 

J.  TYLER  BARKER 

OF  NORTH  ANDOVER. 

1873. 

The  other  three  faces  of  the  monument  are  inscribed 
with  the  names  and  dates  of  death  of  the  deceased 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  town. 

Camp  Stanton, — During  1861  and  1862  several  regi- 
ments were  quartered  here.  The  camp  was  named 
from  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  commandant  was 
Colonel  Edward  F.  Jones,  now  of  Binghampton, 
N.  Y.  The  Eighth,  Forty-first,  Forty-seventh,  Fifti- 
eth and  other  regiments  were  here.  Musters  of  the 
State  Militia  have  been  since  held  on  the  old  camp- 
ground. 

Schools,  Libraries,  etc.— The  first  public  school 
teacher  in  Bozford  was  the  town  clerk.  Captain  John 
Peabody,  in  1701.  The  school  was  kept  for  many 
years  in  private  houses  in  different  sections  of  the 
town.  In  1738  or  1739  the  town  was  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, and  a  school-house  built  in  each  district.  About 
1796  new  buildings  took  the  place  of  the  old.  New 
buildings  have  since  been  built  of  a  more  commodi- 
ous size  and  modern  appearance,  and  the  small  red 
school-house  of  years  agone  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  town  is  now  divided  into  six  districts,  and  the 
fiverage  number  of  scholars  attending  school  is  one 


hundred  and  twenty,  $2,371.78  having  been  paid  for 
their  support  the  past  year.  The  school  fund  now 
amounts  to  $3,467.59. 

In  1826  Major  Jacob  Peabody,  a  native  of  Boxford, 
and  a  merchant  of  Boston,  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing an  academy  in  the  building  used  by  the  Third 
Congregational  Society  for  their  meetings.  This 
building  stood  on  the  corner,  across  the  street  from 
the  residence  of  Prof.  Allen.  The  academy  flour- 
ished for  two  or  three  years  in  a  marked  degree.  The 
first  principal  was  Prof.  Leavenworth,  and  he  was 
followed  by  Pratt,  Wyatt  and  others.  The  average 
attendance  was  about  fitly.  The  building  was  after- 
wards occupied  as  a  dwelling-house,  and  was  ulti- 
mately destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  December 
26,  1867. 

The  Barker  Free  School  was  founded  by  a  Aind 
given  by  the  late  Jonathan  Tyler  Barker,  of  North 
Andover,  in  his  will,  in  1872.  The  fund  amounted 
to  thirty  thousand  dollars.  In  1884  the  trustees  leased 
a  building  in  the  West  Parish,  and  in  it  opened  the 
school.  Mr.  Stephen  C.  Clark  was  chosen  for  the  prin- 
cipal. In  1885  the  trustees  erected  a  large  and  tasteful 
house  and  stable  for  the  residence  of  the  principal. 
The  school  has  about  twenty  members.  The  school 
building  is  to  be  built,  when  the  fund  is  of  sufficient 
magnitude,  near  the  principars  house,  which  occu- 
pies the  rising  ground  to  the  north  of  Fowler  Pond. 

From  about  1865  to  1881,  the  Rev.  Calvin  E. 
Park,  had  a  private  school  for  young  men  near  his 
residence  in  the  West  Parish. 

The  Proprietors*  Library  was  established  in  the 
East  Parish  in  1794.  This  library  was  in  use  about 
forty  years.  The  works  composing  it  were  prin- 
cipally of  a  religious  and  historical  character.  It 
contained  about  three  hundred  volumes.  The  stand- 
ard works  have  been  added  to  the  new  public 
library  in  the  parish. 

The  Boxford  Library  Association  founded  the 
public  library  in  the  East  Parish  in  1873.  The  first 
contributions  were  made  by  Mr.  Augustus  E.  Batch- 
elder,  of  Boston,  who  has  ever  manifested  much 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  library.  It  now  con- 
tains eleven  hundred  volumes  of  well  selected  litera- 
ture. At  first,  a  chamber  over  the  paint-shop  of  Mr. 
S.  Frank  Ayres  was  used  as  a  library  room.  In 
1880,  the  Bacon  house,  situated  in  front  of  the  post- 
office,  was  purchased,  and  re-modeled  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  the  library,  and  was  dedicated  to  its 
new  use  August  27, 1880,  with  appropriate  exercises. 
The  Association  has  a  fund  of  about  three  hundred 
dollars,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  West  Boxford  Library  Association,  established 
the  Wedt  Boxford  Public  Library  in  1881.  It  is 
situated  near  the  church,  the  Association  having 
purchased  and  remodeled  the  building  used  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Park  for  his  school.  The  library  now  contains 
about  seven  hundred  volumes,  and  is  constantly  in- 
creasing  in    size  and    usefulness.    The    works  are 
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very  carefully  selected,  and  a  better  class  of  litera- 
ture for  geueral  use  in  educating  the  public  cannot 
be  found  in  any  library. 

Thirty-five  young  men  have  taken  full  collegiate 
courses  and  graduated,  sixteen  at  Harvard,  fourteen 
at  Dartmouth,  two  at  Yale,  and  one  each  at  Amherst, 
Brown  and  Union  College,  all  having  been  natives  of 
Boxford. 

Business  and  Manufacturing. — From  the  earli- 
est settlement  of  the  town  to  the  present  time,  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  that  of 
agriculture;  and  from  the  primitive  soil  of  their 
plains  and  hillsides  they  have  ever  drawn,  by  their 
industry  and  well-adapted  labor,  an  independent 
liTelihood,  while  many  of  them  have  prospered  so 
well  that  they  have  become  comparatively  rich. 

The  power  which  the  several  streams  in  the  town 
afford  was  utilized  quite  early  for  driving  saw-mills 
and  grist-mills.  The  first  saw  and  grist-mill  in  town 
was  erected  by  William  Peabody,  about  1696,  near 
the  residence  of  the  late  William  A.  Herrick,  Esq., 
and  it  existed  until  1845.  In  1710  the  saw-mill  which 
stood  in  the  rear  of  the  residence  of  Mrs.  John  Q. 
Batchelder,  was  built  by  Thomas  Hazen,  Jacob  Per- 
ley  and  Dr.  David  Wood.  It  was  allowed  to  decay 
and  fall  down  about  twenty  years  ago.  Pegs  were 
manufactured  at  this  mill  for  a  while  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Howe's  saw  and  grist-mills  were 
established  in  1710  by  Richard  Kimball,  Ephraim 
Dorman  and  Samuel  Fisk,  as  a  saw-mill,  and 
the  grist-mill  was  built  by  Asa  Foster  about 
17d5.  The  Andrews'  saw  and  grist-mills  were 
established  quite  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Day  mill  in  the  West  Parish  was  first  built  as  a 
grist-mill  by  Richard  Pearl  about  1740 ;  it  was 
changed  to  a  saw  and  box-mill,  about  1848,  by  John 
Pearl  and  James  Carleton,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire 
about  three  years  ago.  The  Herrick  saw-mill  was 
eiUblished  by  John  Hale  about  1760.  Capt.  Por- 
ter's saw-mill  was  erected  by  himself  in  1836,  and 
the  grist-mill  in  1839. 

The  town  has  generally  been  supplied  with  black- 
imiths*  and  wheelwrights'  shops.  The  present  black- 
Mniths'  shops  are  carried  on  by  J.  Horace  Nason, 
Henry  Newhall  and  Perley  Brothers,  and  the  wheel- 
wright shops  by  J.  Horace  Nason  and  Perley  Brothers. 
There  are  three  stores  in  town,  all  grocery,  whose 
trade  is  conducted  by  Frederic  A.  Howe,  Gardner  S. 
Morae  and  John  Parkhurst. 

The  first  public  house  in  town  was  kept  by  William 
Foster,  under  a  license  from  the  town,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Solomon  W.  Howe,  from  1687  for 
several  years.  Solomon  Dodge  was  an  inn -holder 
about  1754;  an  inn  was  kept  by  Lieutenant  Asa 
Merrill  in  1788;  another  by  Phineas  CJole  in  1800; 
one  by  Deacon  Parker  Spoflbrd  in  1800;  one  by 
Captain  Josiah  Batchelder  in  1840;  another  in  the 
West  Parish  by  Elisha  G.  Bunker  in  1836,  and  by 
John  Brown   in    1837;   and  another  at  the  Bunker 


place  by  Mr.  Bunker  in  1840.  Hotel  Redington  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Gil  lis  about  three  years 
since,  and  is  the  only  public-house  in  town. 

The  earliest  business  in  town,  besides  fj^rraing, 
was  the  "iron  works,"  which  were  established  by 
Henry  Leonard  of  Lynn  in  1669.  The  capital  stock 
of  the  company  which  carried  on  the  bu-iness  was 
about  a  thousand  pounds.  Hubbard,  in  his  History 
of  New  England,  says  that  the  ore  here  was  "  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Bilboa."  The  site  of  these  works 
is  just  in  the  rear  of  the  AndrewV  mills.  The  busi- 
ness was  discontinued  shoHly  after  1680.  Not  only 
has  raining  for  iron  been  carried  on,  but  Mr.  Nathan 
K.  Fowler  and  D.  Frank  Harriman  mined  in  1875 
and  1876  for  silver  and  galena,  and  Mr.  Harriman 
erected  smelting  works.  Limestone  has  also  been 
quarried  in  the  town.  The  quarry  lies  about  half  a 
mile  from  and  northeast  of  Stevens'  Pond.  The  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  about  1750  by  Hon.  Aaron  Wood. 
The  kiln,  in  which  the  limestone  was  burned,  was 
situated  near  the  pond. 

Iron-smelting  was  established  at  the  site  of  the 
match-factory,  about  1/70,  by  Samuel  Bodwell  of 
Methuen  and  Thomas  Newman  of  Boxford,  and  iron- 
smelting  was  continued  here  until  1805.  The  s'te 
was  afterwards  used  as  a  cotton-mill,  then  a  grist- 
mill and  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden  trays,  bowls, 
etc.,  then  for  cotton  manufacturing  again,  this  time 
producing  yarn,  wicking  and  batting.  In  1867  the 
whole  factory  property  was  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Byam  &  Carlton,  match  manufacturers,  who  changed 
the  machinery  and  the  buildings  themselves,  and  did 
the  first  day's  work  here  at  match-making  September 
2,  1867.  About  five  years  ago  the  factory  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Diamond  Match  Company,  who  have 
since  conducted  the  business.  The  company  have 
some  thirty  thousand  dollars  invested  in  the  business 
here,  and  manufacture  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
gross  per  day,  using  some  eighteen  hundred  tons  of 
timber  annually.  A  saw  and  box-mill  is  also  run  in 
connection  with  the  factory.  About  forty  hands  is 
the  usual  number  employed. 

The  late  Captain  Samuel  Kimball  established  a 
peg- factory  here  in  1860,  and  afterwards,  in  company 
with  Mr.  William  Sawyer,  introduced  box  machinery. 
The  mill  was  burned  in  the  ppring  of  1875.  On  the 
same  site,  two  years  later,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Cross  of 
Newburyport  undertook  the  manufacture  of  silver 
polish  from  the  marl  deposits  here. 

Several  shoe-manufactories  have  existed  in  the 
town.  In  1837  the  estimated  value  of  shoes  manu- 
factured here  was  $52,975.  Among  the  manufac- 
turers were  Samuel  Fowler,  Marion  Gould,  John 
Hale,  Isaac  Hale,  and  Edward  Howe  &  Son.  The 
only  firm  doing  business  now  is  Eklward  Howe  &  Son. 
Mr.  Howe  began  business  in  1838,  and  was  joined  by 
his  son,  Deacon  William  W.  Howe,  in  1876.  Their 
trade  is  generally  confined  to  the  Southern  and  Mid- 
dle States. 
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Distinguished  Natives— Box  ford  has  probably 
given  birth  to  more  distinguished  and  enterprising 
persons  than  any  other  town  of  it-*  size  in  the  com- 
monwealth. A  large  majority  of  the  young  men 
leave  the  old,  dull  home  of  their  fathers  and  enter 
into  the  busier  scenes  of  life,  most  of  them  becoming 
successful  in  the  business  or  professional  career  which 
they  had  chosen,  and  making  themselves  an  honor  to 
the  dear  old  home  of  their  boyhood.  A  list  of  some 
of  the  more  distinguished  and  professional  natives, 
not  already  mentioned,  is  appended. 

Rev.  Oliver  Peabody  (1698-1752)  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1721 ;  was  the  first  settled  pastor  of  the 
Indian  Church  at  Natick,  and  a  missionary  among 
the  Mohegan  Indians.  He  was  noted  as  a  theologian, 
and  a  kind  and  useful  pastor. 

jRev.  Moses  Hale  (1701-1760)  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1722.  He  was  the  first  minister  of  Chester, 
N.  H. 

Mev,  James  Scales  (1707-1776)  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1733.  He  was  a  minister  at  Hopkin- 
ton,  N.  H.,  and  other  places. 

Bev.  John  Rogers  (1712-1789)  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1732.  He  was  the  first  pastor  at  Leo- 
minster, Mass.  Dr.  Bancroft  says,  "he  was  a  man  of 
intellectual  powers  and  an  inquisitive  spirit,  possessed 
ofa  name  fitted  to  make  a  man  independent  of  his 
opinions,  and  prepared  to  encounter  every  difficulty 
in  defence  of  religious  truth." 

Bon,  Aaron  Wood  (1719-1791),  State  Senator  in 
1781.    Resided  in  Boxford. 

Got,  Thomas  KnowUon  (1740-1776).  He  was  a 
brave  officer  in  the  Revolution,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  General  Putnam,  with  whom  he  had  shared 
the  perils  and  sufferings  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  He  was  slain  in  battle  at  Harlem  Heights, 
September  16,  1776.  Washington  said  of  him,  "  he 
would  be  an  honor  to  any  country." 

Rev,  Stephen  Peabody  (1741-1819)  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1769.  First  minister  at  Atkin- 
son, N.  H.,  and  a  chaplain  in  the  Revolution. 

Rev,  David  Jewett  (1743-1783)  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1769.  Preached  at  Candia,  N.  H., 
and  was  the  first  minister  of  Winthrop,  Me. 

Rev,  Benjamin  Chadwick  (1745-1819)  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1770.    He  was  a  clergyman. 

Dr,  Edmund  Chadwick  (1761-18—).  He  was  a 
physician. 

Aaron  Porter,  M.D,  (1752-1837).  He  was  a  physi- 
cian of  eminence  at  Biddeford  and  Portland,  Me. 

Major- General  Amos  Hovey  (1757-1838)  resided  at 
Salem.    Officer  in  the  State  militia. 

Rev,  Jacob  Wood  (1757-1790)  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1778 ;.  A.M.  at  Yale,  1783.  He  was 
a  clergyman  at  Newbury,  Vt. 

Rev.  Humphrey  Clark  Perley  (17t»l-1838)  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1791.  He  was  settled  in  the 
ministry  at  Methuen  and  Beverly. 

Samuel  Holyoke,  A,M,,  (1762-1820)  graduated  at 


Harvard  College  in  1789.  He  was  widely  known  as 
a  composer  and  publisher  of  music.  He  was  the 
author  of  "The  Columbian  Repository  of  Sacred 
Music  "  and  other  works. 

Nathaniel  Perley,  E'^q.,  (1763-1824)  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1791.  He  wan  a  prominent 
lawyer  at  Hallowell,  Me. 

Dr.  William  Peabody  (1768-18 — )  was  a  physician 
at  Frankfort  and  Corinth,  Me. 

Samuel  Peabody ,  Esq.,  (1775-1859)  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1803.  He  was  a  lawyer  in 
Sandwich,  Epsom,  and  Tamworth,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  in  Andover,  in  Maj<sachusetts. 

Joseph  Hovey,  Esq,,  (1776-1816)  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1804.  He  was  a  lawyer  in 
Haverhill. 

General  Solomon  Lowe  (1782-1861)  was  an  officer  in 
State  militia,  and  resided  in  Boxford. 

Rufus  Porter  Hovey,  Esq,,  (1790-1820)  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1813.     He  was  a  lawyer  in  Lynn. 

Judge  Enoch  Wood  Spofford  (1791-18—)  was  a  law- 
yer and  judge  in  California. 

Rufus  Porter  (1792-1884)  was  a  most  prolific  in- 
ventor, and  the  founder  of  the  Scientific  American,  the 
leading  American  journal  devoted  to  science  and 
mechanics. 

Rev,  Peter  Sydney  Eaton  (1798-1863)  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1818,  and  at  Andover  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  in  1822.  He  was  pastor  at  West 
Amesbury,  now  Merrimac. 

Honorable  Ira  Perley,  LL,  D.,  (1799-1874)  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1822.  He  practised  law 
in  Concord  and  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  and  for 
several  years  was  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  also  Treasurer  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  vice-president  of  the  New  England 
Histori co-Genealogical  Society,  etc.  In  1866,  he  de- 
livered before  the  alumni  of  the  college,  the  eulogy 
on  the  death  of  Rufus  Choate  and  Daniel  Webster, 
Dartmouth's  two  most  distinguished  sous.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  his  class  in  college,  and  he  held  the 
same  position  in  the  bar,  and  on  the  bench. 

Dr,  Daniel  Perley  (1804-1881)  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1828.  He  was  a  physician  in 
Georgetown  and  Lynn. 

Rev,  John  Hubbard  Eaton  (1806-18—)  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1827.  He  was  connected  with 
the  American  Tract  Society,  at  New  York. 

Rev,  Samuel  Hopkins  Emery  (1815)  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  in  1834.  He  is  a  clergyman  in 
Taunton. 

Joseph  Elbridge  Bartlett  (original  name  Killam), 
M,D,,  (1819)  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York  with  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1846.  He 
was  a  physician  in  Somerville,  Charlestown  and 
Boston,  and  now  resides  in  the  last-named  city. 

Dr,  Walter  Henry  Zi»i6a// (1820-1880)  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1841.  He  was  a  physician  at 
Andover. 
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Charles  Israel  Adams,  Esq,,  (1823-1862)  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1852,  He  was  a  lawyer  in 
Boston. 

Henry  Oliver  Peabody  (1826)  is  the  inventor  of  the 
famous  "  Peabody  Rifle." 

Rev.  Albert  Bradstreet  Peabody  (1828)  graduated  at 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1859.  He  was 
pastor  at  £ast  Longmeadow,  in  Massachusetts,  and  at 
Stratham,  and  now  at  Candia,  in  New  Hampshire. 

Cyrus  Killam  Bartlett  (original  name  Killam), 
M.D..  (1829)  graduated  at  Harvard  College  with  the 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1852.  He  practised  medicine  at 
Newton  and  Charlestown,  in  Massachusetts,  and  is 
now  superintendent  and  physician  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Hospital  for  Insane,  at  St.  Peter. 

WUliam  Augustus  HerHck,  Esq.,  (1831-1885)  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1854.  He  was  a  law- 
yer in  Boston,  and  also  favorably  known  as  a  legal 
writer,  having  been  the  compiler  of  Herrick^s  Town 
Officer. 

George  W.  Atherfon,  LL.D ,  (1837)  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1863.  He  was  a  professor  in  St. 
John's  Collie  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  afterwards  in 
the  State  University  at  Champaign,  Illinois,  and  in 
Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey,  and  is  now  the  Presi- 
dent of  State  College,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Professor  James  Hamilton  Howe  (1856)  graduated 
from  Musical  Department  of  Boston  University  in 
1882.  He  is  dean  of  the  Department  of  Music  in 
De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Sidney  Perley,  Esq.,  (1858)  graduated  at  Boston 
University  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1886.  He  is 
a  lawyer  in  Salem. 

LEGISLATURE. 
JiMeph  Hale. 
John  Symondfl. 
Aaron  Wood. 
Asa  Perley. 
Aaron  Wood. 
Asa  Perley  (in  Pro- 
vincial CongreflB). 
Aaron  Wood. 
Asa  Perley. 
Isaac  Adams. 
Nathan  Andrews. 
Isaac  Adams. 
Thomas  Perley. 
Parker  Spofford. 
Israel  Foster. 
Moses  Dorman. 
Solomon  Lowe. 
Solomon  Lowe. 
Charles  Peabody. 
Moses  Dorman. 
Josiah  Kimball. 
Moees  KimbaU. 
Solomon  Lowe. 
Benjamin  Peabody. 
William  Lowe. 
Enoch  Wood. 
Samuel  U.  Batohel- 

der. 
George  Pearl. 
Enoch  Wood. 
John  K.  Ck)le. 
Jefferson  Kimball. 


MEMBEBS  OF  THE  STATE  SENATE  AND 


SXHATOBS. 

1736. 

1781.  Aaron  Wood. 

1736-^. 

1869.  Julius  A.  Palmer. 

1761-70. 

1771-72. 

BEPBE8KMTAT1VK8. 

1773-74. 

May  8,    1689.  John  Peabody. 

1775. 

Feb.  12,  1690.  John  Perley. 

Oct  8,    1690.  John  Peabody. 

1776-79. 

Dec  10. 1690.  John  Peabody. 

1780-81. 

Feb.  a.    1691.  John  Perley. 

1783-86. 

Oct  14,  1691.  John  Peabody. 

1787. 

Dec  — ,  1691.  John  Peabody. 

1788. 

Jone  8,  1692.  John  Peabody  and 

1792-1810. 

Thomas  Perley. 

1811-14. 

1695.  John  Peabody. 

1815-17. 

1698-99.  John  Peabody. 

1819-21. 

1700.  John  Peabody  and 

182;j. 

Thomas  Perley. 

1827-28. 

1702.  Thomas  Perley  and 

1831-04. 

WiUUm  Foster. 

1835-36. 

1703.  Thomas  Perley. 

1838. 

1704.  Samuel  Uymonds. 

183^-40. 

1707.  Thomas  Perley. 

1841. 

1709.  Thomas  Perley. 

1843. 

1710-13.  John  Peabody. 

1846-47. 

1714-17.  Joseph  Hale. 

1M9-.V). 

1718-19.  Thomas  Perley. 

1851-52. 

1720-25.  Joseph  Hale. 

1727.  Thomas  Perley  and 

1857. 

Stephen  Peabody. 

1868. 

1728-32.  Joseph  Hale. 

18fi2. 

1734.  John  Symonds. 

18<J5. 

1869.  Boncoe  W.  Gafce. 
1874.  Charles  Perley. 


187ft.  William  S.  Coggin. 
1883.  Wm.  R.  KimbalL 


Town  Treasurers  of  Boxford.— In  the  early 
history  of  the  town  the  constables  performed  the  duties 
of  the  collector  of  taxes  and  town  treasurer.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  constables  who  served  as  town  trea- 
surers : 


1686.  Robert  SUles. 

1694.  John  Kimball. 

1687.  William  Peabody. 

1605.  John  Chadwick. 

1688.  Thomas  Perley. 

1696.  Daniel  Wood. 

1689.  John  Perley,  Sr. 

1697.  Thomas  Andrews. 

1690.  Ephniim  Curtis. 

1698.  William  Watson. 

1691.  Joseph  Bixby. 

1699.  Samuel  Symonds. 

1692.  Joseph  Andrews. 

1700.  Joseph  Hale. 

1693.  Abraham  Redlugton. 

1701.  Zaccheus  Curtis. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  town  treasurers : 

1702-06.  Thomas  Hazen. 

1800.  Darid  Kimball,  Jr. 

1708.  Joseph  Hale. 

1801-30.  Ancill  Stickney. 

1709.  Thomas  Hazen. 

1831.  Jacob  Batchelder. 

1711.  Samuel  Fisk. 

ia32-34.  Charles  Peabody. 

1712.  John  Woods. 

1835.  Abijah  Northey. 

1713-20.  Jacob  Perley. 

1836-37.  Josiah  Kimball. 

1721-24.  Samuel  Foster. 

1838-39.  Amos  Kimball. 

1726.  John  Andrews,  Jr. 

1840.  Moses  Dorman. 

1727-29.  Joseph  Symonds. 

1841.  Thomas  S.  Hovey. 

1731.  Jacob  Perley. 

1842-43.  Samuel  H.  Batchelder. 

1732-35.  Jeremiah  Perley. 

1844.  Moses  Dorman. 

1736-43.  Jacob  Smith. 

1845.  Richard  Spofford. 

1745.  John  Dorman. 

1846.  Samuel  P.  Peabody. 

1746.  Thomas  Redington. 

1847.  John  F.  Kimball. 

1747-48.  Robert  Andrews. 

1848-49.  Oliver  P.  KilUm. 

1749-61.  Thomas  Perley. 

1850.  William  E.  KilUm, 

1752.  Aaron  KImbalL 

1851-63.  John  Brown. 

1753-65.  Francis  Perley. 

1854-66.  William  E.  Killam. 

1756.  Aaron  Kimball. 

1857.  William  H.  Wood. 

1757-61.  Fronds  Perley. 

1858-62.  William  E.  Killam. 

1762-71.  Jonathan  Wood. 

1863.  William  R.  KimbaU. 

1772-73.  Aaron  Wood. 

1864.  Joseph  H.  Janes. 

1774-79.  Nathan  Wood. 

1865-71.  Joshua  T.Day. 

1780-88.  William  Perley. 

1872-77.  William  E.  Killam. 

1789.  Aaron  Wood. 

1878-81.  William  R.  Kimball. 

1790.  Jonathan  Wood. 

1882-84.  Edward  E.  Pearl. 

1791-98.  Asa  Peabody. 

1886-87.  Warren  M.  Cole. 

1799.  Parker  i^fford. 

TOWN  CLERKfi 

OF  BOXFORD. 

1686-1710.  John  Peabody. 

1818.  Moses  Dorman. 

1711.  Thomas  Hazen. 

1819.  John  Tyler. 

1712-23.  Thomas  Perley. 

1820.  Moees  Dorman. 

1724-29.  Joseph  Hale. 

1821.  Amos  Kimball. 

1730.  Thomas  Redington. 

1822.  Moees  Dorman. 

1731.  Joseph  Hale. 

1823.  John  Bacon. 

1824.  Muses  Dorman. 

1733-35.  Joseph  Hale. 

1825.  John  Bacon. 

1736-42.  Joseph  Symonds. 

1826.  Charles  Peabody. 

1743-49.  William  Foster. 

1827.  George  Pearl. 

1750-51.  Thomas  Redington. 

1828.  Phineus  Barnes. 

1752-^7.  Thomas  Perley. 

1829.  Bei\jamin  R<ibinson. 

1758.  Aaron  Wood. 

18i0.  Phineas  Barnes. 

1759-60.  Tiiomas  Andrews. 

1831.  Benjamin  Robinson. 

1761-79.  Aaron  Wood. 

1832.  Phineas  Barnes. 

1780-88.  Thomas  Perley. 

1833.  William  Faruham. 

1789-90.  Aaron  Wood. 

1834.  Samuel  Kimball. 

1791-92.  John  Dorman. 

1835.  William  Famham. 

179^-96.  Jonathan  Wood. 

ia36.  Samuel  Kimball. 

1797-98.  Parker  Spofford. 

1837.  Moses  Kimball. 

1799-1811.  Moses  Dorman. 

1838.  Samuel  Kimball. 

1812-13.  Amos  Kimball. 

1839.  Joshua  T.  Day. 

1814.  Moses  Dorman. 

1840.  Samuel  Kimball. 

1815.  John  Kimball. 

1841.  Joshua  T.  Day. 

1816.  Moses  Durmau. 

1842.  Samuel  H.  Batchelder. 

1817.  Amos  Kimball. 

lH4.i.  Georgf  Pearl. 
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1844.  Samuel  H.  Batchelder. 

1859.  William  R.  C^le. 

1706. 

1718. 

1845.  George  Peari 

18G0.  William  E.  Killam. 

Thomas  Hazen. 

Joseph  Bixby. 

1846.  Moses  Dorman. 

1801.  William  H.  Wood. 

David  Wood. 

Cornelius  Brown. 

1847.  William  R.  Cole. 

1862.  William  E.  Killam. 

Richard  Kimball. 

Joseph  Peabody. 

1848.  William  Lowe. 

1863.  William  H.  Wood. 

Samuel  Symonds,  Sr. 

Samuel  Symonds. 

1840.  William  B.  Cole. 

1804.  William  E.  Killam. 

Jonathan  Bixby. 

Ephraim  Dorman. 

1850.  Mosea  Dorman. 

1865.  William  R.  Cole. 

1707. 

1719. 

1851.  John  F.  Kimball. 

1866-68.  Roscoe  W.  Gage. 

John  Peabody. 

Joseph  Hale. 

1852.  William  E.  Kilhuu. 

1868-70.  William  R.  Kimball. 

Thomas  Perley. 

Thomas  Killam. 

185.1.  Joshua  T.  Day. 

1871-72.  Thomas  P.  Dorman. 

Joseph  Hale. 

Luke  Hovey. 

1854.  William  Lowe. 

1872-77.  Ancill  Dorman. 

Samuel  Foster. 

Joseph  Symonds. 

185.5.  William  H.  Wood. 

1878-79.  Bei^amln  S.  Barnes. 

Thomas  Wilkins. 

John  Wood. 

1856.  William  E.  Killam. 

1880-86.  Ancill  Dorman. 

1708. 

Thomas  Hazen. 

1720. 

Thomas  Perley,  Jr. 

1857.  William  H.  Wood. 

1858.  William  E.  Killam. 

1886.  Sidney  Perley. 

1887.  Beivjamin  S.  Barnes. 

Abraham  Redington. 

Joseph  Bixby. 

SELECTMEN  i 

OF  BOXFORD. 

Zaccheus  Curtis. 

Thomas  Wilkins. 

1687. 

Thomas  Andrews. 

Luke  Hovey. 

Nathan  Eames. 

John  Peabody,  Sr. 

Jonathan  Foster. 

Jacob  Perley. 

John  Andrews,  Jr. 

William  Watson. 

Jonathan  Bixby. 

1709. 

1721. 

Daniel  Wood. 

1697. 

Joseph  Bixby. 
Joseph  Andrews. 
William  Peabody. 
John  Chadwick. 

Thomas  Perley. 

Joseph  Bixby. 

John  Andrews. 

John  Andrewrs. 

Thomas  Jewett. 

Abraham  Redingtan,  Jr. 

1688. 

John  Chadwick. 

Joseph  Bixby. 
Luke  liorey. 
Samuel  Fisk. 

Thomas  Cummingsi 
Richard  Peabody. 
Nathan  Peabody. 

Thomas  Andrews. 

Thomas  Perley,  Jr. 

1710. 

1722. 

Daniel  Wood. 

1698. 

John  Peabody. 
John  Andrews. 
Samuel  Symonds,  Sr. 
Joseph  Hale. 

Samuel  Symonds,  Sr. 

Timothy  Dorman. 

Abraham  Redington,  Jr. 

Thomas  Jewett 

Jeremiah  Perley. 

Thonuui  Hazen. 

Jonathan  Foster. 

John  Chadwick. 

John  Peabody,  Sr. 
in89. 

Daniel  Kenney. 
Samuel  Fisk. 

Thomas  Redlngtoa 
Samuel  Symonds. 

Joseph  Bixby. 

Moses  Tyler. 

1711. 

1728. 

Thomas  Hazen. 

1699. 

Thomas  Perley. 
John  Peabody. 

.InVt  n    A  nH  ruura 

John  Peabody. 

Joseph  Bixby. 

William  Foster,  8r. 

Daniel  Wood. 

Stephen  Peabody. 

Joseph  Andrews. 

Timothy  Foster. 

Samuel  Symonds. 

William  Peabody. 

Cornelius  Brown. 

Thomas  Perley. 

1690. 

«yuilu  AuuroWH. 

John  Eames. 

Thomas  Jewett. 

John  Kimball. 

John  Peabody. 

William  Peabody. 

1712. 

1724. 

Nathaniel  Brown. 

1700. 

John  Andrews. 

David  Peabody. 

Joseph  Peabody,  Sr. 

John  Perioy. 

Samuel  Symonds,  Jr. 

Stephen  Peabody. 

Thomas  Redlngton. 

Joseph  Bixby. 

Samuel  Foster. 

Daniel  Kenney. 

Thomas  Perley. 

Joseph  Andrews. 

Moses  Tyler. 

Timothy  Stiles. 

1691. 

Josiah  Bridges. 

Jacob  Perley. 

Nathaniel  Perkins. 

John  Perley 

Joseph  Peabody. 

1718. 

1725. 

Muses  Tyler. 
Thomas  Andrews. 
Samuel  Symonds. 
John  Kimball. 

1701. 

Stephen  Peabody. 

Samuel  Symonds. 

Nathaniel  Peabody. 

John  Stiles,  Sr. 

Thomas  Perley. 

Thomas  Oummings. 

John  Symonds. 

Thomas  Redington. 

David  PealKxiy. 

Joseph  Hale,  Jr. 

1692. 

John  Kimball. 

John  Andrews. 

Jonathan  Tyler. 

Samuel  Symonds,  Sr. 

Samuel  Smith. 

Thomas  Hazen. 

1714. 

1726. 

Joseph  Peabody,  Sr. 

1702. 

Joseph  Bixby. 

Thomas  Jewett. 

John  Andrews. 

Samuel  Symonds. 

John  Tyler. 

David  Peabody. 

Robert  Eames,  Sr. 

Daniel  Wood. 

JeremUh  Perley. 

Robert  Andrews. 

Joseph  Hale. 

Jacob  Smith. 

Jacob  Hale. 

1698. 

John  Peabody,  Sr. 

John  Andrews* 
John  SUles. 

Thomas  Perley,  Jr. 

Thomas  Redington. 

John  Chadwick. 

1708. 

John  Peabody. 

1715. 

1727. 

Zaccheus  Curtis. 

Joseph  Hale. 

Thomas  Perley. 

Daniel  Wood,  Sr. 

Timothy  Dorman. 

Joseph  Hale. 

Joseph  Bixby. 

Samuel  Symonds. 

Samuel  Pickard. 

1694. 

Thomas  Perley. 

Samuel  Symonds. 
Timothy  Dorman. 

John  ChadHick. 
Thomas  Spofford. 

Nathaniel  Symonds. 
John  Howe. 

Thomas  Hazen. 

1704. 

1716. 

1728. 

Moses  Tyler. 

Thomas  Perley. 
Joseph  Bixby. 
Abraham  Redington. 

Thomas  Jewett 

Joseph  Hale. 

William  Foster,  Sr. 
Ephraim  Curtis. 
169A. 

Jonathan  Bixby. 
Job  Tyler. 

Thomas  Cummings. 
Jacob  Smith. 

Joseph  Andrews. 

John  Symonds. 

Timothy  Stiles. 

John  Perley. 
Moses  Tyler. 

Josiah  Bridges. 

Daniel  Kenney. 

Mosee  Tyler. 

Joseph  Bixby. 

170A. 

1717. 

1729. 

John  Andrewa 

John  Peabody. 

Thomas  Perley,  Jr. 

Stephen  Peabody. 

Joseph  Peabody. 

Joseph  Peabody,  Jr. 

Thomas  Perley,  Sr. 

James  Curtis. 

1696. 

David  Wood. 

John  Andrews. 

Jacob  Smith. 

John  Peabody. 

Nathaniel  Perley. 

John  Howe. 

Jacob  Perley. 

William  Peabody. 

Zaccheus  Curtis. 

Joseph  Eames. 

John  Stiles,  Jr. 
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17S0. 

1743. 

1754. 

1766. 

Jo«>ph  nal«. 

Robert  Andrews. 

Tliomas  Peabody. 

Thomas  Perley. 

Joseph  Sjnioods. 

John  Kimball. 

Thomiis  Perley. 

Samuel  Runnells. 

Thomas  Pprley. 

Thomas  Andrews. 

Job  Tyler. 

Abraham  Redingtoi 

Thomas  Andrews. 

Luko  Hovt-y,  Jr. 

Thomas  Andrews. 

John  Wood. 

Jeremiah  Foster. 

Paul  Prichard. 

Paul  Prichard. 

1731. 

Jo0pph  Syroonda. 
6te|ihen  Peabody. 
Thomas  Cummings. 
Jacob  Smith 

1743. 

1755. 

1767. 

Robert  Andrews. 

Thomas  Perley. 

Asa  Perley.  ' 

Bonjamlii  Porter. 

Isaac  Adams. 

Riclianl  Kimbalt 

Joseph  Symouds. 

Jacob  Cummings. 

Nathan  Andrews. 

Luke  Hovey. 

Joseph  Hovey. 

Nathaniel  Peabody. 

fiamnol  Fuster. 

Thomas  Redington. 

Solomon  Wood. 

James  Peabgdy. 

1744. 

1756. 

1768. 

tm. 

Robert  Andrews. 

John  Peabody. 

Asa  Perley. 

Jtcob  Perley.' 

Benjamin  Porter. 

Luko  Hovey. 

Joseph  Hovey. 

Bobert  Andrewt. 

Joseph  Uttle,  Jr. 

Solomon  Wood. 

Ebenezer  KIllanL 

Joerph  HhIp,  Jr. 

Thomas  Redington. 

Nnthan  Barker. 

Steplien  Raunells. 

Zebediali  Fatter. 

Job  Tyler. 

Sumuel  Fisk. 

Paul  Prichard. 

John  Bixby. 

1745. 

1757. 

1769. 

1738. 

Jooeph  Symonds. 

Thomas  Perley. 

Asa  Perley. 

Stppben  Peabody. 

Zebediah  Footer. 

Joseph  Hovey. 

Isaac  Adams. 

Katbaniel  Symonds. 

Nathaniel  Perkins. 

Aaron  Kimball. 

Richard  Footer. 

Jeremiah  Perley. 

Thomas  Peabody. 

Moses  Porter. 

Moses  Porter. 

Junatban  Foster. 

John  Dorman. 

Jacob  Cummings. 

Nathaniel  Perley. 

Samuel  Goald. 

174«. 

1758. 

1770. 

17S4. 

Joseph  Symonds. 

Jonathan  Foster. 

John  Hale. 

John  Symonds. 

Thomas  Peabody. 

Asa  I'erley. 

Samuel  llunnells. 

Joseph  HaV,  Jr. 

Amos  Perley. 

Ebenezer  Killam. 

Nathan  Andrews. 

Jonathan  Foster. 

Richard  KImbalL 

Nathaniel  Feabody. 

Timothy  Rtiiea. 

Jeromiah  Foster. 

Solomon  Wood. 

Jacob  CummiugSb 

Zebediah  Footer. 

1747. 

1759. 

1771. 

17tf. 

Jonathan  Foster. 

Jonathan  Foster. 

Asa  Perley. 

Joseph  Hale. 

Tlionias  Redington. 

FranclH  Perley. 

Isaac  Adams. 

Jacob  Smith. 

Nathaniel  Symonds. 

Sumuel  Fisk. 

Jacob  Cummings. 

Jonathan  Footer. 

Thomas  Peabody. 

John  Cbadwlck. 

Jooeph  Hovey. 

Timothy  SUles. 

Thomas  Perley. 

Nathan  Wood. 

Paul  Prichard. 

▲moa  Perley. 

1748. 

Bei^amin  Porter. 
Joseph  Symonds. 
Lnke  Hovey,  Sr. 
Gideon  Bixby. 
Joseph  Hale,  Jr. 

1760. 

1772. 

i7se. 

Thomas  Perley. 

Nathan  Wood. 

John  SymondsL 

Luke  Hovey. 

Isaac  Adams. 

Loke  Horey. 

Aaron  KimbaU. 

William  Perley. 

Jonathan  Footer. 

Gideon  Tyler. 

Jonathan  Foster. 

Stephen  Peabody. 
John  Kiilam. 

Jacob  Cummings. 

Richard  Peabody. 

1749. 

1761. 

1773. 

1737. 

Thomas  Redington. 

Thomas  Perley. 

Nathan  Andrews. 

Joseph  Symonds. 

John  Hovey. 
Nathaniel  Symonds. 

Luke  Hovey. 

Isaac  Adams. 

John  Kimball. 

Aaron  KinibalL 

Moses  Putnam. 

Joseph  Hale. 

Aaron  Kimball. 

Gideon  Tyler. 

John  Cuahiug. 

Thomas  Peabody. 

Isaac  Adams. 

Jacob  CHimmings. 

Wilihuu  Pel  ley. 

Jeremiah  Footer. 

1738. 

Jooeph  Symonds. 
Thomas  Peabody. 

1750. 

1762. 

1774. 

Thomas  He<lington. 

Aaron  Wood. 

Asa  Perley. 

Jonathan  Fi«ter. 

Luko  Hovey. 

Isaac  Adams. 

John  Peabody,  Jr. 

Jacob  Cunimingi. 

John  Curtis. 

Brnjaniin  Porter. 
Gideon  Bixby. 

Lnke  Hovey,  Jr. 

Isaac  Ad4ims. 

John  Ilobluson. 

John  Hale. 

James  Andrews. 

BeiiJauiiu  Perley. 

1739. 

1751. 

1763. 

1775. 

Bobert  Andrews. 

Jonathan  Foster. 

Aaron  Wood. 

Nathan  Andrews. 

Benjamin  Porter. 

Joseph  Hale,  Jr. 

Luko  Hovey. 

Isuac  Adams. 

John  Andrews. 

Aaron  Kimball. 

Israel  Adams. 

Nathan  Wood. 

Thomas  Peabody. 

Joseph  Hovey. 

Jacob  Cummings. 

JoLn  Cushing. 

John  Dunuan. 

Jacob  Cummings. 

James  Andrews. 

Moses  Putnam. 

17  49. 

1762. 

1764. 

1776. 

Thomas  Androwa. 

Thomas  Peabody. 

Aaron  Wood. 

Nathan  Andrews. 

Jooeph  Hale. 

John  Dorman. 

Isaac  Adams. 

Isaac  Adams. 

Jonathan  Sherwin. 

Francis  Perley. 

Aaron  Kimball. 

Nathan  Wood. 

Samuel  OoakL 

Richard  Kimbalt 

John  Chadwlck. 

John  Cushing. 

Kathan  KimbaU. 

John  Hale. 

Asa  Perley. 

Richard  Peabody. 

1741. 

1753. 

1765. 

1777. 

Bobert  Aiidrewa. 

Jonathan  Foster. 

Aaron  Wood. 

Asa  Pel  ley. 

Zebcdiab  Foster. 

William  Foster. 

Joseph  Hovey. 

John  CImdwick. 

Thomas  Peabody. 

Richard  KImboU. 

Bet^Jamiu  Perley. 

Kalban  Peabody. 

John  Peabody. 

Moses  Porter. 

Samuel  Spufford. 

TVwMsPerioy.Jr. 

Solomon  Wood. 

Ebonexor  KilUm. 

Jacob  Androwa. 

6U 
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1778. 

1790. 

1802. 

1814. 

Am  Perley. 

Kathan  Andrews. 

Thomas  P«*rley. 

Moses  Dorman. 

John  Cuftliing. 

Lemuel  Wood. 

Moses  Carleton. 

John  Kimball. 

Bdi\)ainin  Perley. 

Kichard  Foster. 

Jacob  Andrews. 

Joseph  Symonds,  Jr. 

Asa  MerrilL 

Moses  Caileton. 

John  Kimball. 

Simeon  Pearl. 

John  Walllt. 

Stephen  Peabody. 

Joseph  Syroonds. 

Jacob  Gould. 

1779. 

1791. 

1808. 

1815. 

Williftin  Perley. 

John  Dorman. 

Thomas  Periey. 

Moses  Dorman. 

Imac  Adams. 

Ivory  Hovey. 

Lemuel  Wood. 

John  Kimball. 

Benjamin  Periey. 

James  Chute. 

Jacob  Gould,  Jr. 

Israel  Foster. 

Lemuel  Wood. 

Parker  SpofTord. 

Israel  Adams. 

1816. 

John  Doniian. 

Simeon  SUles. 

Israel  llerrick. 

Moses  Dorman. 

1780. 

1792. 

1804. 

John  KimbalL 

Kathnn  Andnwi^ 

John  Dorman. 

Thomas  Periey. 

Amos  Periey. 

Lemuel  Wood. 

Ivor)-  Hovey. 

Euos  Runnells. 

Simeon  Pearl. 

John  Curtin. 

James  Chute. 

Joseph  Symouds,  Jr. 

Bradatreet  Tyler. 

Parker  SpofTord. 

1817. 

Am  Peubody. 

Simeon  SUles. 

Israel  Uerrick. 

MosesDorman. 

1781. 

1798. 

1805. 

Israel  Foster. 

Aaron  Wood. 

Francis  Periey. 

Thomas  Periey. 

Amos  Periey. 

Imbc  Adama. 

Lemuel  Wood. 

Isaac  Baiker. 

John  Tyler. 

Bei\jamin  Periey. 

David  Kimball,  Jr. 

Joseph  Symonds,  Jr. 

Artemas  KimbaU. 

Lemuel  Wood. 

Parker  Spoffurd. 

John  Kimball. 

MowNPeabody. 

Simeon  Stiles. 

Israel  Herrick. 

1818. 

1783. 

Am  Periey. 
Am  MerrllL 
John  Porman. 
Lemael  Wood. 

1794. 

Francis  Periey. 
Lemuel  Wood. 
David  KimbalL 
Moses  Carleton. 

1806. 

Thomas  Periey. 
John  Kimball. 
Joseph  Symonds,  Jr. 
Enos  Runnells. 

Moses  Dorman. 
Amos  Kimball,  Jr. 
Jacob  Gould. 
Simeon  Pearl. 
Abraham  Periey. 

Francis  Perky. 

Parker  SpofTord. 

John  Dorman. 

1819. 

1788. 

1807. 

MosesDorman. 

Nathan  Wood. 

1795.  . 

MosesDorman. 

Amos  Kimball,  Jr. 

John  Robinson. 

Francis  Periey. 

John  kiniball. 

Jacob  Gould. 

Stephen  Symoudii 

John  T^ler. 

Stephen  SpofTord. 

Simeon  Pearl. 

Jouutlmn  Foster. 

David  Kimball. 

Saniusl  Carleton. 

Abrah.m  Periey. 

Fraucb  Periey. 

Samuel  Cliadwick. 
Moses  Dorman. 

Amos.  Periey. 

1820. 

1784. 

1808. 

Moses  Dorman. 

Kathan  Andrews^ 

i79e. 

Jonathan  Foster,  Jr. 

Amos  KimlialU  Jr. 

Wminm  Porter. 

Thomas  Periey. 

Moses  Dorman. 

Jacob  Gould. 

FruncU  Periey. 

John  Tyler. 

Stephen  SpofTurd. 

Simeon  Pearl. 

Bamnel  Ckriaton,  Jr. 

Timothy  Dorman. 

Jonas  Runnells. 

Abraham  Porley. 

Am  Peabody. 

Samuel  Chadwick. 

Jacob  Gould. 

Moses  Dorman. 

1809. 

1821. 

178S. 

Moses  Dorman. 

Fnncis  Periey. 

1797. 

Moses  Dorman. 

Setli  Burnham. 

Lemael  Wood. 

Thomas  Periey. 

Jonathan  Foster. 

Charles  Peabody. 

Jonathan  Wood. 

Enos  Bnnuells. 

Parker  SpofTord. 

Simeon  Pearl. 

WUllani  Porter. 

Samuel  I'erley. 

Daniel  Adams. 

Thomas  Periey,  Jr. 

Samuel  SpofTord,  Jr. 

Daniel  Chapman. 

1822. 

Moses  Dorman. 

1810. 

Moses  Dorman. 

178<l. 

Jonatlian  Fuster. 

Francis  Periey. 

1798. 

Moses  Dumian. 

Simeon  Pearl. 

Samuel  Carleton,  Jr. 

Thomas  Periey. 

Jonathan  Foster,  Jr. 

John  Tyler,  Jr. 

Thomas  Periey,  Jr. 

Enos  Runnel  Is. 

Parker  S|K»fTord. 

Lemuel  Wood. 

Moses  Dorman. 

Daniel  AdHUis. 

1828. 

Samuel  KimbaU,  Jr. 

Samuel  Siioflurd. 

Daniel  C  hupuian. 

Moses  Dorman. 
Aaron  SpofTord. 

1787. 

1799. 

1811. 

JoshUi  Kimball 

Kathan  AndreKi. 

Thomas  Periey. 

Moses  Dorman. 

JoiiatliMn  Foster. 

Israitl  Adams. 

Samuel  SpofTord. 

1824. 

Samuel  Kimball,  Jr. 

Nathan  Andrews,  Jr. 

Steitlien  SpofTord. 

Moaes  Dorman. 

ThuniHS  Atlamsk 

Israel  Fuster. 

Samuel  Kinibull. 

Simeon  Pearl. 

Amos  Periey. 

Amos  Periey. 

Abraham  Periey. 

Aaron  SpofTord. 

1788. 

1800. 

1812. 

1826. 

John  Dorman. 

Thomas  Periey. 

Stephen  SpofTord. 

John  Bacon. 

John  Robinson. 

Israel  Adams. 

John  Kimball. 

Solomon  Lows. 

Franciri  Periey. 

Kathan  Andrews^  Jr.               ' 

Simeon  Pearl. 

Am  Fuster. 

Ivory  Hovey. 

Israel  Foster. 

Parker  SpofTord. 

1826. 

Aaruu  Periey. 

Amos  Periey. 

Joseph  Symonds,  Jr. 

Josiah  Kimball. 

1789. 

1801. 

1818. 

Daniel  Wood. 

Richard  Foster. 

Thomas  Periey. 

Moses  D«)rman. 

Beivjamiu  Pearl. 

Lemuel  Wood. 

Moses  Ciirleton. 

John  Kimball. 

1827. 

Samuel  Kimball,  Jr. 

Jacob  Andrews. 

Joseph  Symonds,  Jr. 

Samuel  W.  aeraent 

Moses  Carleton. 

John  Kimball. 

Simeon  PearL 

JosUh  KimbaU. 

DaolalNuna. 

JoMpb  SynuMidiL 

Jacob  Gould. 

CharlMPaabody. 
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18)8. 

1840. 

1864. 

1876. 

temael  RimbiUI. 

Moaea  DorniAn,  Jr. 

William  B.  KilUun. 

Ancill  Dorman. 

8«mael  \V.  Clement 

WilllHiu  R.  Kimball. 

Joshua  T.  Diiy. 

George  \V.  Cliadwick. 

Edaauni  Barker. 

&  W.  Jeukius. 

William  R.  Cule. 

Isaac  W.  Audrow. 

1839. 

1847. 

1865. 

1877. 

Sunael  W.  aement. 

George  Pearl. 

John  F.  Kimball. 

George  W.  Cliadwick. 

SAOioel  Kimball. 

Ancill  Domian. 

Benjamin  S.  Barnes. 

John  K.  Cole. 

PtiliMU  BaroM. 

Muevs  Dornian,  Jr. 

Edward  Uowe. 

Ancill  Dorman. 

18  SO. 

1848. 

1866. 

Samnol  Kimball. 

Moaes  Dorman,  Jr. 

Andll  Dorman. 

1878. 

Georjce  Peiirl. 

George  Peiirl. 

John  F.  KimbalL 

Ancill  Durman. 

BeDJAmin  Robinson. 

WilUam  R.  Colo. 

Oliver  P.  Killam. 

George  W.  Chadwlck. 
James  II.  Nosun. 

18S1. 

1849. 

1867. 

ThomM^S.  Ilorrj. 

Joahna  T.  Day. 

John  F.  Kimball. 

1879. 

Snmuel  Kimbull. 

Ancill  Durman. 

Ancill  Durman. 

George  W.  Chadwlck. 

HoMS  Durman,  Jr. 

William  Luwe. 

Roacuo  W.  Gage. 

BeiUamin  S.  Uarnes. 
John  K.  Cule. 

isn. 

1850. 

1868. 

1880. 

Hoaca  IKirman,  Jr. 

Ancill  Durman. 

RoKou  W.  Onge. 

Joaliua  T.  Day. 

Joshua  T.  Day. 

John  IMrkhnrtt 

Amoa  Kimball. 

Bet^amiu  S.  Barnes. 

John  Peuil. 

George  W.  CImdwIck. 
Alouzo  J.  I  Ion  ley. 

18S8. 

1851. 

1869. 

Am<M  KImUIl. 

Wllliiim  R.  Cole. 

George  W.  Chndwick. 

1881. 

Uuaoa  Durman,  Jr. 

Ancill  Durmnn. 

William  E.  Killam. 

George  \V.  Chadwlck. 

Fhineas  Dainea. 

Benjamin  8.  Barnes. 

John  K.  Cule. 

Juhn  Parkhiimt. 
Charles  Pel  Icy,  2d. 

1884. 

1852. 

1870, 

1882. 

XoMc  Dunnan,  Jr. 

Ancill  Dorman. 

Ancill  Dormnn. 

Amnt  KimbalL 

William  R.  Cole. 

Geurge  W.  Chadwiok. 

John  pHrKhurst 

VnUiam  Farubam. 

John  F.  Kimbalt 

Joahua  T  Day. 

Geurge  W.  Chad  wick. 
Israel  F.  Siioffurd. 

1885. 

1858. 

1871. 

1888. 

Amoe  Kimball. 

John  F.  KimbalL 

George  \V.  Chadwick. 

Moaas  Durman,  Jr. 

M«iiios  Durm.in. 

Ancilt  Duinian. 

George  W.  Chadwlck. 

George  W.  Sawyer. 
188«. 

Bei^amiu  S.  Barnes. 
1854. 

John  K.  Cole. 
1872. 

Juhn  Parfchnrit. 
Charles  Parley,  2d. 
1884. 

Moaea  Dorman,  Jr. 

Moaea  Dorman. 

Thoman  P.  Dorman. 

Ancill  Domian. 

AmuA  Kimball. 

Oliver  P.  Killiim. 

George  W.  Cliodwick. 

James  W.  Chadwlck. 

TUom^  S.  lloTey. 

John  F.  KimbuU. 

William  R.  Kimball. 

James  H.  Nason. 

1887. 

1855. 

1878. 

1885. 

Joahna  T.  Day. 

John  F.  KlmbaU. 

Oliver  P.  Killam. 

George  W.  Chadwick. 

Cbariea  Peabodj. 

William  Lowe. 

Ancill  Dorman. 

Charier  Perley.  2d. 

Gaorge  W.  Sawyer. 

Leonard  Perley. 

John  K  Cole. 

John  Parkhurat. 

1888. 

1856. 

1874. 

1886. 

George  W.  Sawyer. 

Moaea  Durman. 

Ancill  Dunnan. 

John  Parkhnnt. 

Joahua  T.  Day. 

George  Pearl. 

George  W.  Cliadwick. 

George  W.  Chadwick. 

Amoa  Kimball. 

William  B.  Cole. 

larael  F.  SpofTurd. 

William  K.  Cole. 

1889. 

1857. 

1875. 

1887. 

Joahna  T.  Day. 

John  V.  Kimball. 

George  W.  Chadwlck. 

George  W.  Chadwick. 

Samnel  Andrews. 

WiliUm  K.  Kiiiam. 

Ancill  Dorman. 

John  Parkhnnt 

Jolin  Sawyer. 

William  U.  Uerrick. 

John  K.  Cole.                                     Stephen  A.  Bixby. 

1840. 

1858. 

William  E.  Killam. 

Moaea  Dornmn,  Jr. 

Joahna  T.  Day. 
George  PearL 

John  r.  Kimball. 
WUliam  R.  Oule. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

1841. 

Joahna  T.  Day. 

1859. 

William  R.  Cole. 

Moaea  Dornian,  Jr. 

WllUam  E.  Killam. 

DAKIEL  WOOD. 

William  H.  UeiTlck. 

Bei^amlu  S.  Bamea. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Wood  were,  Lemuel  born  Oc- 

184S. 

1880. 

tober  25,  1745.  and  Frances  (Tyler),  born  Novem- 

Moaea Dornian,  Jr. 
Samuel  W.  Clement 

William  E.  Killam. 
William  R.  Cuie. 

ber,  20,  1753;  they  were  married  March  21,  1782. 

Georg«  PearL 

Jushua  T.  Day. 

From    this   union   there  were  seven  children,   and 

1848. 

1861. 

Daniel  was  the  sixth  child ;  he  was  born  February 

Joahna  T.  Day. 

William  R.  Cola. 

10,   1793,  and  when  he  was   but  six  years  of  age 

William  H.  Uerrlck. 
John  K.  Cola. 

Wiilkm  E.  KUlam. 
John  K.  Cule. 

his  father  had  him  helping  about  the  shop  in  the 

1844. 

1862. 

making  of  shoes.    Daniel  was  also  brought  up  on 

Moaea  Durman,  Jr. 

William  E.  Killam. 

the  farm,  which  at  his  father's  death  was  encum- 

Oaorge Pearl. 

George  W.  CbadHick. 

bered  for  about  all  it  was  worih,  but  having  a  love 

William  R.  Kimball. 

Thomas  L.  Spoffurd. 

for  the  old  home,  he  concluded   to   remove  these 

1845. 

Joahna  T.  Day. 

1868. 

John  F.  Kimball. 

claims,  and  by  his  industry  and  economy  he  soon 
succeeded. 

William  H.  Bexxick. 

William  £.  KiUa». 

AadUIkinaaa. 

bEMlHarxick. 

His  education  was  Um 

Itedi  as  he  only  had  the 
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advantages  of  the  common  schools  of  that  period. 
He  married  first,  Maria,  daughter  of  Isaac  Barker, 
November  20,  1820;  by  this  union  there  was  one 
child,  William  H.  born  in  the  year  1821,  who  still 
lives  with  his  father,  and  is  married.  Mr.  Wood 
was  married  the  second  time  to  Abigail  S.  the 
^daughter  of  Abram  Tyler,  she  died  April,  1879; 
and  by  this  union  there  were  three  children, — 
Maria  Louise,  Samuel  Eaton  and  Louise  Maria.  They 
all  died  quite  young. 


CHAPTER   LXIV. 

TOPSFIELD. 

by  sidney  pebley. 

First  Settlement,  General  History,  etc. — 
The  present  territory  of  Topsfield  was  originally  con- 
tained in  Ipswich  and  Salem.  The  locality  was  called 
by  the  Indians  Shenewemedy,  and  was  the  home  of 
one  of  the  clans  of  the  Agawams.  The  first  English 
settlers  called  it  New  Meadows,  probably  on  account 
of  the  extensive  tracts  of  meadow  land  in  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity. 

The  English  residents  came  here  as  early  as  1635. 
The  very  first  settlers  were  Allan  Perley,  an  emigrant 
from  England,  and  ancestor  of  the  Perley  family  in 
America ;  William  Towne,  an  emigrant  from  Bristol, 
England  ;  Alexander  Knight ;  Zaccheus  Gould,  from 
Hemel  Hempstead,  England,  and  ancestor  of  most  of 
the  American  Goulds ;  John  Wildes ;  John  Reding- 
ton;  George  Bunker;  Lieut.  Francis  Peabody,  an 
emigrant  from  England,  and  ancestor  of  the  Peabody 
family  in  America ;  Daniel  Clark,  ancestor  of  the 
Topsfield  Clarks ;  William  Howard;  and  others.  A 
very  good  list  of  the  early  settlers,  with  the  dates  of 
their  first  appearance,  has  been  made  up  as  follows: 
Thomas  Averill,  1664;  William  Averill,16G6;  Thomas 
Baker,  1661 ;  Francis  Bates,  1659;  Benjamin  Bixby, 
1694;  Daniel  Bourman,  1666;  Michael  Bowden,  1669; 
John  Bradstreet,  1661;  Edmund  Bridges,  1659; 
Thomas  Browning,  1661;  George  Bunker,  1657; 
Isaac  Burton,  1692;  Anthony  Carroll,  1658;  Daniel 
Clark,  1645;  Isaac  Cummings,  1652;  John  Curtis, 
1672;  John  Davis,  1672;  Timothy  Day,  1679;  John 
Death,  1670;  Thomas  Dorman,  1661 ;  Michael  Dwin- 
nell,  1668;  Isaac  Easty,  1658;  Zerubabel  Endicott, 
1695;  William  Evans,  1661;  John  French,  1664; 
Zaccheus  Gould,  1638;  George  Hadley,  1660;  Thomas 
Hobbs,  1664;  John  Hobson,  1677;  John  Hovey, 
1664;  John  How,  1661;  William  Howard,  1650; 
Samuel  Howlett,  1658 ;  John  Kenney,  1683 ;  Alexan- 
der Knight,  1645;  John  Lane,  1676;  Jonathan  Look, 
1678;  William  Nichols,  1661;  Francis  Peabody,  1658 ; 
Thomas  Perkins,  1658;  William  Perkins,  1655;  Allan 
Perley,  1635 ;  William  Priohett,  1668 ;  Abraham  Red- 


ington,  1645;  John  Redington,  1649;  John  Robin- 
son, 1668;  Walter  Roper,  1652;  Peter  Shumway, 
1677;  Robert  Smith,  1661;  William  Smith,  1657; 
Matthew  Stanley,  1659;  William  Towne,  1651;  Luke 
Wakling,  1682;  James  Waters,  1669;  Philip  Welch, 
1670;  John  Wildes,  1658;  Jcsiah  Wood,  1695;  and 
Nathaniel  Wood,  1693. 

The  first  notice  of  Topsfield  is  contained  in  an  order 
of  the  General  Court,  dated  on  the  4th  of  the  7th 
month,  1639.  By  this  order  certain  lands  lying  near 
Ipswich  River  were  granted  for  a  village  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Salem.  Although  by  this  order  Salem  peo- 
ple alone  had  lawful  authority  to  settle  there,  several 
families  in  Ipswich  made  their  homes  with  the  settlers 
from  Salem;  and  **tlie  Ipswich  people"  maintained 
preaching  here  for  two  years  before  they  had  liberty 
to  take  up  grants  of  land  in  the  settlement.  Septem- 
ber 4,  1643,  the  General  Court  ordered  that 

"  WljerenB  nt  the  C<)»t  liowlden  at  Boston  the  4th  7th  m* ,  1639,  there 
was  certaiue  land  lying:  nenre  IpsM'ich  Ryver  granted  f«.r  a  village, 
eith'  to  fome  o(  the  inliabitniits  of  Siileni  or  to  some  of  the  inliabitnuts 
of  Ipewii-h,  Mho  have  fiiinies  i  ear  unto  the  said  land,  to  I  ee  eiiiojed  by 
those  nho  flr»t  settcled  a  villiige  there,  they  both  p|K>nnding  for  it  to> 
geth';  ho\vBoe\r  the  ordr  nientioneth  onely  Salem  inhnbitituts,  &  foras- 
much as  the  said  inhubilants  of  Ipewich,  viz.:  M'.  Bhidstrocto,  M'. 
Symondd,  M'.  V\hittinghani,  M'.  Willi.  Paine,  M'.  Itobt  PaiM«,  *  such 
othr  of  Ipswich  or  Siileni  as  they  shall  associate  to  theniselvce,  shall  have 
libty  to  settle  a  vilLige  near  the  ry  ver  of  I|«wi(h,  as  it  may  bee  moat 
convenient  for  them  to  ««*  the  foresaid  land  shall  belong,  viz  :  all  that 
wj*^  lyeth  near  the  said  ryver  (not  form'ly  granted  to  any  towne  or 
pson),  i)'vide  that  any  of  tho  inhabitants  of  Salem,  who  have  fannet 
near  unto  the  said  land  now  granU'd,  shall  have  liberty  for  one  yeare 
next  Conieing  to  ioyno  wtt>  the  said  village  <fc  to  have  their  equall  and 
ppoitionable  privlledgo  in  tho  same  ;  And  whereas  M'.  Braditrcetc  hath 
liberty  granted  him  to  take  his  farnie  of  50  »  ac.  in  the  next  C'onveniant 
place  that  i^<  flt  for  a  farnie,  to  that  web  {g  granted  to  Bl'.  John  Endecott 
w<b  may  pve  ]iiudiciall  to  the  said  village,  it  is  therefore  onlered  that  the 
said  M'.  Bradstreete  shall  have  lil»erty  to  take  his  said  farms  of  6iK)  ac. 
in  any  other  place  not  yet  granted  to  any  towne  or  peon,  nor  pindiciall 
to  any  plantation  made  or  to  bee  made,  w«b,  when  he«*  hath  so  done  St 
manifested  the  same  to  this  Cot,  his  aforesaid  grant  sluill  fourlhw^  bee 
voyde  &  the  said  land  sliall  l>elong  to  the  village  l>efure  nu-utioned,  to 
bee  disposed  of  by  tho  inhabitants  thereof  for  the  i^ood  of  the  «  hole.^* 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  lived  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river.  On  the  south  side  the  meadows  stretched 
away  for  a  long  distance ;  some  of  the  upland  was  un- 
der cultivation,  but  most  of  it  was  covered  by  the 
"  Salem  woods,"  when  Topsfield  had  been  settled  but 
a  few  years. 

The  General  Court  declare,  October  18,  1648,  that 
"the  village  at  the  newe  medowes  at  Ipswich  is 
named  Toppsfeild." 

The  population  increased,  more  houses  were  built, 
and  the  little  hamlet  of  a  few  cottages  had  become  a 
settlement  of  some  confequence,  when  the  General 
Court  granted  it  a  town  charter,  as  the  following  copy 
of  the  record  shows : 

**At  a  third  session  of  the  Oenentl  Court,  held  at  Boston  Oct  18, 1650 : 
In  ansr  to  the  request  of  Zacbeus  Gould  &  William  Howard,  in  the  l>e> 
halfe  of  Topsfeild,  the  Court  doth  grant  that  Topsfeild  shall  from  hence- 
forth be  a  towne,  &  have  power  within  themselves  to  order  all  civill  af* 
fayres,  as  other  townes  have."  * 


t  Cleaveland  says  that  the  date  of  Incorporation  i§  October  15,  1650. 
We  find  that  the  General  Court  also  order,  October  16,  I6r»0,— **  In  an* 
swer  to  tlie  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Topsfeild,  it  it  ordoRd  by  thle 
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The  town  was  called  Topsfield,  probably  from 
Topenfieldy  a  small  parish,  about  four  miles  west-north- 
westfrom  Castle  Hedingham,  in  Essexsh ire,  England, 
though  no  reason  is  known  why  that  name  should 
have  been  selected,  unless  some  of  the  early  settlers 
came  from  that  place  in  England. 

The  records  of  the  early  town  meetings  are  gone, 
so  that  the  names  of  the  first  officers  of  the  town  can- 
not be  ascertained.  In  1661,  however,  we  have  found 
thut  "  Ensigue  Howlett,  ffrances  Pabodye  and  John 
Eedington "  were  chosen  selectmen.  Lieutenant 
Francis  Peabody  was  town  clerk,  probably,  from  the 
iocorporatioD  of  the  town  until  1682,  when  John 
Gould  was  chosen  his  successor. 

Topsfield  was  a  part  of  the  old  sachem,  Muschon- 
omfCif  territory ;  and  although  he  gave  a  deed  of  the 
land  then  within  the  bounds  of  Ipswich,  which  in- 
cluded a  part  of  what  was  afterwards  Topsfield,  to 
John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  in  1638,  his  grandson,  Samuel 
English,  made  a  claim  upon  the  town  for  the  land, 
claiming  title  thereto  by  descent.  Upon  the  pay- 
ment of  three  pounds  in  money,  he  gave  the  town  a 
quit-claim  deed,  bearing  date  March  28,  1701. 

Although  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1650,  its 
boandarits  were  not  settled  for  a  long  time  after- 
ward, with  the  exception  of  Rowley.  Rowley  bounds 
were  fixed  so  early  that  their  exact  location  was  par- 
tially forgotten  in  a  few  years;  and  after  Boxford  was 
incorporated  in  1685,  a  contention,  continuing  for 
forty-six  years,  ensued  before  the  line  was  agreed 
upon.  Town  meetings  were  held,  committees  and  at- 
torneys were  appointed,  prosecutions  were  begun  in 
the  courts,  and  the  action  even  of  the  General  Court 
was  repeatedly  invoked.  The  line  between  Topsfield 
and  Salem  was  agreed  upon  in  1659,^  and  approved 
by  the  Greneral  Court  in  1664.  The  Ipswich  line  was 
established  after  a  short  quarrel.  With  Wenham, 
the  limits  were  easily  settled,  but  the  duty  of  the  per- 
tmbulators  on  that  side  of  the  town  was  rather  severe. 
The  course  which  they  were  compelled  to  take,  a«» 
from  time  to  time  they  went  to  renew  or  identify  the 
bounds,  carried  them  through  a  bog,  in  which  they 
often  got  badly  mired.  To  prevent  this  discomfort, 
the  line  was  finally  altered  by  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment. 

At  a  town-meeting,  held  June  10,  1726,  a  petition 
signed  by  Thomas  Caves,  Edward  Putnam,  Joseph 
Koight  and  five  others,  praying  that  the  town  would 
grant  them  liberty  to  join  with  some  families  of 
8alem,  Boxford  and  Andover,  to  be  set  ofiT  as  a  dis- 
tinct town,  was  presented.  The  town  would  not  lis- 
ten to  the  petition.  However,  the  petitioners,  with 
the  others  mentioned,  presented  their  petition  to  the 
General  Court,  which  duly  considered,  and,  two  years 

ooeit  Uwt  from  henceforth  tbe  shall  bee  a  towne,  A  hare  power  within 
tk«BHrlTc«  to  order  all  cirill  aflayera,  a«  other  townes  have,  p.  Curia.'* 
See  Um  CuloDial  Becortb  of  Maeeacbuselts  fur  1C50. 
*  fur  a  oopj  of  Chia  agreement  see  Masiachuaetts  Bay  Colony  Records 


later,  granted  it.  These  families,  thus  set  ofi*  from 
the  towns  named,  were  incorporated  as  the  town  of 
Middleton  June  20,  1728.  The  four  families  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  now  included  within  the  town 
of  Topsfield,  originally  belonged  to  Ipswich.  The 
Lamson  and  Cummings  places  were  settled  nearly  as 
early  as  the  village  of  Topsfield,  and  helped  to  sup- 
port the  ministry  at  Topsfield  from  the  earliest  date. 
From  1729  to  1774  these  families  struggled  to  free 
themselves  from  Ipswich,  and  to  be  annexed  to  Tops- 
field.  The  town  of  Ipswich  repeatedly  opposed  their 
petitions,  and  at  last  they  asked  the  General  Court 
that  their  prayer  might  be  granted.  This  was  satis- 
factorily answered  by  the  Court,  February  11,  1774, 
when  it  ordered  that  the  families  of  Joseph  Cum- 
mings, John  Lampson,  Israel  Clark,  Joseph  Cum- 
mings, Jr ,  John  Lampson,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Cum- 
mings, with  their  land:)  and  buildings,  be  set  to  the 
town  of  Topsfield.  These  two  instances  form  the  only 
material  changes  in  the  original  boundaries  of  the 
town. 

In  1661  the  common  lands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  were  laid  out  to  "  m^  Bradstreet,  m*^  perkins,  Zach- 
eas  Gould,  m*^  Baker,  Tho  Dorman,  ffrances  Pebody, 
Willi  Evens,  Daniell  Clark,  Isaac  Cummings,  sen% 
Isac  Cummings,  jun^  Ensigne  Howlet,  Willi  Smith, 
m*"  Endicoat,  John  Wiles.  John  Redington,  Tho  Per- 
kins, Tho  Browning,  Jacob  Towne,  Isacc  Estey,  Willi 
Towne,  Edmund  Towne,  matthew  Standly,  Anthony 
Carell,  ffrances  Bates,  John  How,  Edmond  Bridges 
and  Willi  Nichol'*."  In  1664  some  of  the  land  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  still  remained  undivided.  The 
town  voted  that  this  should  be  granted  to  the  several 
inhabitants  that  a8>isted  in  supporting  the  minister 
in  ihe  following  proportion,  viz. :  those  that  paid  fifty 
shillings  a  year  were  to  have  one  of  the  larger  pieces ; 
those  who  paid  more  than  twenty  and  less  than  fifty 
shillingji,  to  have  a  medium-sized  piece;  and  those 
who  paid  less  than  twenty  shillings,  one  of  the  least 
pieces.  Thus  it  was  divided  among  the  following  in- 
habitants, viz. :  "  John  goold,  m*"  thomas  baker,  danel 
Clark,  thomas  dorman,  senr,  frances  pabody,  decon 
hovey,  william  Eevens,  Isack  Comings,  senr,  loack 
Comings,  iunar,  Ensigne  howlat,  antoni  Carol,  thomas 
perkins,  thomas  browning,  thomas  averil,  thomas 
hobes,  John  Redington,  John  wildes,  william  smith, 
Edman  bridges,  Jacob  towne,  Isack  Este,  william 
towne,  Joseph  towne,  Edman  towne,  matthew  stanle, 
william  nicoles,  m^  william  perkeiugs,  m*"  Endicot, 
John  how,  Robart  andros  and  frances  bates." 

In  1683  the  alarming  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
the  provincial  charter,  under  a  threat  of  quo  warranto 
in  case  of  refusal,  came  from  Charles  II.  On  Christ- 
mas-day of  that  year  the  town  voted  that  "  We  do 
hereby  declare  that  we  are  utterly  unwilling  to  yield, 
either  to  the  resignation  of  the  Charter,  or  to  any- 
thing that  shall  be  equivalent  thereunto,  whereby  the 
foundation  thereof  shall  be  weakened."  The  next 
year  the  royal  menace  was  put  into  execution,  and 
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the  letters-patent  of  Massachusetts  Bay  were  cancelled 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  To  carry  out  the  arbitrary 
measures  thus  begun,  James  II.,  in  1686,  sent  over 
the  notorious  Sir  Edmund  Andros  to  be  governor  of  the 
Colony.  Two  years  afterward  the  king  fled  to  France, 
and  the  people,  having  no  more  to  fear  from  him, 
pounced  upon  Andros  and  his  assistants  and  sent 
them  back  to  England.  Lieutenant  Thomas  Baker 
was  chosen  by  Topsfield  to  meet  and  consult  with  the 
"council  of  safety  "  about  resuming  the  former  gov- 
ment,  according  to  the  charter,  which  was  now  re- 
vived. His  instructions  were  "  to  act  for  the  public 
good  and  welfare  and  safety  of  their  Colony,  prohib- 
iting any  act  or  anything  that  may  have  any  tenden- 
cy to  the  infringement  of  any  of  our  charter  privil- 
eges whatsoever." 

John  Gould,  captain  of  the  Topsfield  militia  com- 
pany at  this  time,  was  arrested  and  placed  in  the  old 
jail  in  Boston,  for  uttering  treasonable  words  against 
Andros  and  his  government;  but  before  his  trial 
came  on  Andros  was  himself  lodged  in  the  same  goal, 
preparatory  to  treating  him  to  a  trip  to  the  mother 
country,  with  the  advice  to  stay  there.  This  was  in 
1689. 

Three  years  later  came  the  witchcraft;  delusion.  It 
originated  less  than  five  miles  from  Topsfield,  and  it 
was  not  possible  that  the  town  should  escape.  Mrs. 
Nurse,  who  was  executed  at  Salem  Village,  and  Mrs. 
Howe,  of  Ipswich,  were  sisters,  and  natives  of  Tops- 
field.  Another  sister,  who  married  Isaac  Esty,  lived 
in  Topsfield  at  the  Pierce  farm,  and  another  woman, 
Sarah  Wildes,  of  Topsfield,  were  executed  by  hanging 
for  the  crime  which  they  never  committed.  Mrs. 
Wildes  was  executed  July  19,  and  Mrs.  Esty  Sep- 
tember 22,  1692.  Abigail  Hobbs  was  also  con- 
demned to  die  September  17,  1692,  and  was  pardoned 
some  time  afterward,  when  the  light  had  burst  through 
the  inky  cloud  revealing  to  the  astonished  court  and 
church  the  terrible  errors  they  had  made. 

The  laying  out  and  making  of  roads  were  among 
the  earliest  duties  of  the  town.  The  history  of  these 
as  they  advanced  from  foot-paths  to  bridlepaths, 
from  these  to  cart-ways  and  the  carriage- roads  of  to- 
day ;  and  the  progress  made  from  sloughs  to  cause- 
ways, and  from  fords  to  bridges,  might,  perhaps,  in 
most  instances,  be  distinctly  traced. 

Stocks  were  used  as  a  means  of  punishment  here  as 
late  as  1757.  December  27,  1720,  the  town  "  alowed 
to  John  Willds  for  makeing  the  Towns  Stoock  and  for 
finding  y*  lorns  and  Lock  and  bringing  them  to  the 
meeting  house  and  for  seeting  upsd  stoocks  £1,  4<.'' 

The  oldest  cemetery  in  the  town  is  that  near  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Todd.  The  church  once 
stood  in  the  east  corner,  and  the  cemetery  was,  per- 
haps, originated  by  the  introduction  of  the  English 
custom  of  interring  the  dead  around  the  church.  The 
most  ancient  grave-stone,  now  standing  here,  is  that 
of  Capt  Thomas  Baker,  who  died  in  1718,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one  years.    An  addition  was  made  to  the 


cemetery  in  1706,  and  the  whole  enclosed  with 
stone-wall.  Since  then  two  additions  have 
made,  and  the  yard  greatly  improve^.  Th< 
grave-digger  was  John  Hobson,  who  was  chos 
the  town,  March  7,  1676-77,  to  **  dig  graves  for 
an  shall  require  him."  He  was  to  have  **  three  i 
six  ten  for  ol  graves  abov  for  foot  long  and  thre 
under."  The  new  cemetery  in  the  south  part  < 
town  is  about  fifty  years  old. 

Until  1822,  the  paupers  were  boarded  out,  a 
the  custom  in  early  times.  In  that  year  the 
purchased  the  **Ebenezer  Dodge  farm"  of  < 
Cummings  for  three  thousand  five  hundred  dc 
and  fitted  up  the  dwelling  hou^e  for  an  alra^li 
The  present  superintendent  is  Mr.  Henry  R.  Wl 

According  to  the  census  of  1885,  the  populuti 
Topsfield  is  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  i 
one, — five  hundred  and  seventy-five  males  and 
hundred  and  sixty -six  females.  In  early  times 
were  some  negroes  here.  In  January,  1777, 
were  seven  negro  males  in  town  above  the  a^ 
seven  years. 

The  Odd-Fellows  have  an  assembly  here,  calle 
Fountain  Lodge,  and  numbered  one  hundred 
seventy.  It  has  quite  ag)od  number  of  mem 
and  i^  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  1886,  Mr.  Jo 
E.  Stan  wood  presented  the  lodge  with  a  large 
story  house  for  a  hall,  which  they  have  neatly  f 
up. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  also 
a  lodge  in  the  town,  its  number  being  sixty- 
This  lodge  was  founded  here  in  1886.    It  has  twc 
nine  members,  and  holds  its  meetings  in  Bai 
Block. 

The  Dan  vers  and  Newbury  port  branch  of  the 
ton  &  Maine  Railroad  runs  through  the  centre  of 
town,  and  has  one  station,  Topsfield,  within  its  lit 
The  road  was  built  in  1853.  The  trains  run  thro 
to  Boston  without  change.  Mr.  Frederic  P.  Men 
was  the  station-agent  here  from  1853  to  1886. 
successor  is  Mr.  William  H.  Goodwin  from  Bosto 

The  town  has  one  post-oflice,  which  is  na 
Topsfield.    Mr.  Salmon  D.  Hood  is  the  postmastc 

The  fire  department  of  the  town  consists  of  a  h 
and  ladder  company. 

The  town  hall  was  erected  in  1873,  at  a  cos 
thirteen  thousand  dollars.  The  building  commi 
were  Charles  Herrick,  John  Bailey,  John  H.  Pot 
William  E.  Kimball,  Dudley  Bradstreet,  Joseph 
Batchelder  and  Ezra  Towne.  The  hall  has  a  seal 
capacity  of  five  hundred.  The  stage  arrangem< 
are  first  class ;  and  the  whole  building  is  one  wl 
much  larger  towns  might  be  proud  of.  In  the  1 
are  located  the  public  library,  and  ofiices  of  the  bo 
of  selectmen,  and  town  clerk  and  treasurer.  In 
tower  is  the  town  clock. 

The  taxable  property  in  the  town  in  1887  amoun 
to  $1,385,098 ;  personal,  $855,583 ;  and  real,  $529,; 
The  number  of  polls  was  296^    The  rate  of  taxat 
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was  $6.60  per  $1000.  There  were  taxed  183  horses, 
480  cowp,  421  sheep,  66  oxen,  235  dwelling-houses 
and  7379  acres  of  land.  The  town  debt  is  $21,200. 
The  town  has  a  fund  of  $5000  given  to  it  by  Miss 
Annah  Pingree  in  1876,  the  income  of  which  to  be 
devoted  to  the  assistance  of  the  deserving  poor. 

Topsfield  has 'not  been  without  its  professional 
men.  The  clergymen  will  be  mentioned  in  the  next 
chapter.  The  resident  lawyers  have  been  two.  One  was 
Sylvanus  Wildes,  born  in  Topsfield  in  1754,  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1777,  and  died  here  in  1829, 
having,  as  Cleaveland  says,  "enjoyed  the  sweets  of  a 
perpetual  vacation."  The  other  lawyer  was  Charles 
H.  Holmes,  a  native  of  Maine,  and  son  of  the  Hon. 
John  Holmes.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1829.  He  did  but  little  more  professional  business 
than  lawyer  Wildes.  While  preparing  this  sketch 
the  tall  squire  has  been  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
higher  courts  where  quibbles  are  unknown. 

The  history  of  the  medical  profession  here  is  more 
extended.    The  first  physician,  of  which  any  record 


has  been  left,  is  Michael  Dwinnell.   IHis  grandfather/ vord.    He  was  born  in  Lyndsborough,  N.  H.,  in  1824, 


was  said  to  have  been  a  French  Huguenot,  of  the 
same  name,  who  settled  here  before  1668.  Dr.  Dwin- 
nell was  born  here  January  7,  1705-6.  He  was  here 
as  late  as  1733,  and  probably  later. 

The  next  jihysician  was  Richard  Dexter,  who  was 
bom  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  June  15,  1713,  and  began 
practice  here  in  1740.  He  was  an  excellent  citizen  as 
well  as  physician.    He  died  here  November  25,  1783. 

Dr.  Joseph  Bradstreet,  who  was  born  here  in  1727, 
practised  here  contemporaneously  with  Dr.  Dexter. 
Ht4  practice  was  rather  limited,  and  he  taught  school 
for  awhile,  dying  at  last,  a  pauper,  in  1790. 

In  1788,  the  year  of  Dr.  Dexter*s  death,  two  physi- 
cians settled  here.  The  first  of  these  was  Nehemiah 
Cleaveland,  and  the  second,  John  Merriam.  Dr. 
Cleaveland  was  born  in  Ipswich  in  1760.  He  was 
ako  engaged  in  public  affairs,  serving  as  a  State 
Senator  in  1812,  10,  '17  and  ^8.  In  1814  he  was 
made  a  session  justice  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  From  1820  to  1822  he  was  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Sessions  for  Essex  County,  and  in 
IS23  he  was  appointed  chief  justice.  He  retired  in 
1828;  and  in  that  year  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine  from  Harvard  University.  He 
died  in  this  town  February  26, 1837,  aged  seventy-six. 

Dr.  Merriam  was  bom  in  Concord,  Mass.,  August 
10,  1758.  He  studied  medicine  in  Charlton,  and 
commenced  practice  in  Topsfield  in  December,  1783. 
He  built  and  occupied  the  residence  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Todd.    He  died  of  consumption  November  21, 1817. 

The  next  physician  here  was  Jeremiah  Stone,  who 
was  bom  in  Marlborough,  N.  H.,  November  2, 1798. 
He  began  practice  here  about  1825.  and  continued  in 
it  about  a  dozen  years.  He  died  in  Provincetown,  on 
Cape  Cod,  April  23, 1875,  at  the  age  of  seventy -six, 
and  his  remains  were  brought  to  Topsfield  for  inter- 


Dr.  Joseph  Cummings  Batchelder  succeeded  Dr. 
Stone  about  1838.  He  was  a  native  of  Topsfield. 
He  began  practice  in  Lynn,  but  stayed  there  but  a 
short  time.  He  went  to  Cambridge  from  Topsfield 
about  1849,  and  remained  there  seven  years.  He 
then  removed  to  Templeton,  Mass.,  where  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, excepting  the  six  months  that  he  served  as 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  Twenty-Fifth  Massachusetts 
Regiment  in  North  Carolina  in  the  Rebellion.  He 
died  in  Templeton  in  1884. 

Dr.  Royal  Augustus  Merriam,  who  also  succeeded 
his  father,  Dr.  John  Merriam,  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  this  town,  was  born  here  January  30,  1786, 
and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1808.  He 
was  a  good  physician.  He  died  here,  of  heart  dis- 
ease, November  13,  1864,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight 
years. 

After  Dr.  Merriam  was  well  along  in  years, 
other  physicians  came  to  this  flourishing  town.  The 
first  of  these  was  Dr.  Charles  P.  French  from  Box- 


practised  in  Boxford  in  1848  and  *49,  and  then  came 
to  Topsfield,  where  he  stayed  four  years.  He  now 
resides  in  the  West. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  David  Choate,  a  native  of 
Essex,  in  1854.  Dr.  Choate  stayed  till  1857.  He  is 
now  in  practice  in  Salem. 

The  present  physician.  Dr.  Justin  Allen,  came  here 
in  the  fall  of  1857.  He  is  a  native  of  Hamilton,  and 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1852  and  at  Har- 
vard Medical  Sdhool  in  1857. 

On  August  28,  1850,  was  celebrated  the  bi-centen- 
nial  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town. 
An  historical  address  was  given  by  Nehemiah  Cleave- 
land. A  large  number  were  present,  and  a  very  en- 
joyable time  was  had. 

Religious  History.— Hardly  had  a  settlement 
been  begun  here  before  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
was  established.  As  early  as  1641  Rev.  William 
Knight,  a  resident  of  Ipswich,  began  to  preach  to 
the  little  company.  The  Ipswich  people  paid  him 
for  his  services,  which  he  continued  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  about  1655.  His  successor  was  Rev. 
William  Perkins,  who  came  hither  from  Gloucester 
in  1655,  and  preached  here  for  several  years.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  merchant  tailor,  and  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, England,  August  25,  1607.  In  1683  he  was  as- 
sociated with  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  and  eleven  others, 
in  the  settlement  of  Ipswich.  In  1640  he  visited  his 
native  country,  but  soon  returned  and  preached  to 
the  small  band  of  worshippers  living  in  Weymouth. 
He  removed  to  Gloucester  in  1646,  and  preached  there 
from  1650  to  *55,  when  he  came  to  Topsfield.  Here, 
after  preaching  till  1663,  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  the  calm  pursuits  of  husbandry.  He  died 
May  21,  1682,  aged  seventy-four  years.  Among  the 
early  settlers  of  the  town  he  was  probably  the  most 
accomplished  person.    He  waa  a  scholar  and  a  man 
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of  business, — a  farmer,  a  clergyman,  a  soldier  and  a 
legislator.  He  represented  the  town  of  Weymouth 
in  the  General  Court  in  1G44 ;  was  the  leader  of  a 
military  company  and  one  of  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable Artillery  Company. 

At  what  time  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Tops- 
field  the  first  meeting-house  was  erected  cannot  be 
definitely  determined.  At  first  it  stood  not  far  from 
the  Newburyport  turnpike,  near  the  residence  of  the 
late  Sylvanns  Wildes,  Esq.,  in  the  east  part  of  the 
town.  It  was  without  a  pulpit,  but  was  probably  a 
very  good  edifice  for  the  times. 

In  1663  tlie  church  was  gathered  here,  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Gilbert  was  invited  to  settle  over  it.  The 
church  was  composed  of  the  TopsHeld  people  and 
the  "villagers"  (the  Boxford  people).  Mr.  Gilbert 
agreed  to  the  proposal  on  condition  that  the  **  villa- 
gers*' would  engage  to  assist  in  his  support.  This 
condition  was  agreed  to  by  the  "  villagers"  on  condi- 
tion that  the  meeting-house  should  be  moved  so  as  to 
be  more  convenient  for  them  to  attend  divine  service. 
The  meeting-house  was  accordingly  moved  into  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  cemetery  near  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Todd.  Several  families  in  Ipswich, 
living  near  Topsfield,  were  also  members  of  the 
church,  which  they  helped  to  support. 

The  church  was  organized,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert 
installed  November  4,  1663.  He  was  born  in  Scot- 
land, in  1610,  and  had  been  a  clergyman  of  the  es- 
tablished church  at  Chedlie  and  at  Ediing,  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  one  of  the  two  thousand  clergymen  who 
were  ejected  from  their  benefices  by  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity; so  that  he  came  almost  directly  from  an 
English  vicarage,  or  curacy,  to  minister  to  the  spirit- 
ual wants  of  the  incipient  church  in  TopsQeld.  Mr. 
Gilbert's  pastorate  here  was  far  from  being  a  smooth 
one.  In  1666  he  waa  charged  with  sedition,  and  in 
1670  with  intemperance.  The  latter  trial  was  sadly 
disgraceful,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  the  pastorate. 
This  twice-ejected  minister  died  in  Charlestown  Oc- 
tober 28,  1673. 

The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hobart,  of 
Hingham,  Mass.,  who  was  ordained  October  2,  1672. 
He  was  born  in  England  April  6, 1631,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1650.  His  course  here  was  no 
smoother  than  his  predecessor's  had  been  ;  and  he  was 
dismissed  September  21,  1680.  He  was  afterward  in- 
stalled at  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  in  1683,  where  he 
preached  about  fifteen  years,  and  finding  that  his 
congregation  had  nearly  all  left  him,  he  concluded  to 
go  also.  He  was  next  installed  at  Haddam,  Conn., 
November  14,  1700,  and  continued  to  preach  there 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  March,  1715. 
His  age  was  eighty-three  years.  Although  little 
sanctity  seems  connected  with  this  early  pastor  of 
Topsfield,  he  is,  however,  closely  related  to  several 
distinguished  divines;  and  Mr.  Brainard,  the  cele- 
brated missionary,  was  his  grandson. 

In  1682  a  pulpit  was  built  in  the  church,  and  the 


same  year  Rev.  Joseph  Capen,  of  Dorchester,  began 
to  preach  here.  The  next  year  he  was  invited  to  set- 
tle over  the  church.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was 
ordained  June  11,  1684.  His  salary  was  fixty-five 
pounds — twenty  pounds  in  silver  and  forty -five 
pounds  in  pork  and  beef— per  year,  with  the  use  of 
the  parsonage  house. 

A  "  minister's  farm  "  had  been  early  laid  out,  and 
a  parsonage  built  upon  it  for  the  use  of  the  pastor. 
The  house  was  situated  about  one-f<mrth  of  a  mile 
west  of  the  residence  of  the  late  Dr.  R  A.  Merriam. 
The  Revs.  Gilbert  and  Hobart  probably  occupied  the 
house  while  they  preached  here,  and  Mr.  Capen 
moved  into  it  in  1683.  The  house  and  its  surround- 
ings were  not  suited  to  the  aristocratic  tastes  of  Mrs. 
Capen,  and  so  she  pressed  her  husband  to  move  near- 
er to  the  village.  The  town  granted  him  twelve 
acres  of  land  near  the  present  Methodist  Church, 
and  on  this  land,  about  1686,  he  built  the  house  in 
which  they  afterward  resided,  and  which  is  now 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Alonzo  Kneeland.  The  old  par- 
sonage was  used  as  a  residence  by  the  schoolmaster, 
Goodman  Lovcwell,  from  1693  to  1701,  when  the 
town  voted  to  dispose  of  it.  The  house  which  Mr. 
Capen  built  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  probably  the 
oldest  existing  house  in  Topsfield ;  and  the  following 
story  renders  it  interesting:  In  the  witchcraft  period, 
Mr.  Capen,  while  preaching  one  Sunday,  experienced 
a  premonition  that  something  was  wrong  at  home, 
and  leaving  the  congregation  in  the  midst  of  the  ser- 
vices he  went  to  his  house,  and  there  found  his  worst 
enemy, — old  Satan  himself.  Mrs.  Capen  had  a  ser- 
vant-girl, who  had  been  reading  a  book  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  read  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  that 
caused  the  Devil  to  appear  and  claim  her  for  his  own. 
When  Mr.  Capen  understood  how  matters  were,  he 
readily  conceived  a  remedy.  Bringing  into  the  room 
a  half  bushel  full  of  flaxseed,  he  turned  it  upon  the 
floor,  and  told  the  old  Imp  if  he  (Satan)  succeeded 
in  picking  up  the  seed,  kernel  by  kernel,  before  Mr. 
Capen  could  read  backward,  word  by  word,  what  the 
girl  had  read,  he  (the  Devil)  might  have  her.  But, 
so  the  story  runs,  before  the  Devil  had  picked  up  the 
seed,  Mr.  Capen  had  completed  his  part  of  the 
agreement,  and  the  beaten  king  of  imps  had  to  leave, 
through  a  rat  hole,  it  is  said,  which  is  plainly  visible 
at  the  present  day. 

The  old  meeting-house  was  used  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship until  a  new  edifice  was  erected,  in  1703.  The 
old  one  was  then  sold  for  five  pounds,  to  John  Gould, 
who  moved  it  down  to  the  turnpike,  and  used  it  for  a 
J)arn.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  "  river  mead- 
ows," where  some  of  its  decayed  timbers  could  be 
seen  a  few  years  ago.  The  pulpit  and  some  of  the 
lumber  of  the  old  meeting-house  had  been  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  one.  The  new  meeting- 
house was  forty-four  feet  long  and  forty-two  feet 
wide.  The  site  of  this  house  was  that  occupied  by 
the  present  Congregational  Church,  which  was  thoD 
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a  knoll  that  had  been  levelled  to  some  extent  for  the 
purpose  of  building  the  church  upon  it. 

Rev.  Mr.  Capen  continued  to  preach  here  for 
forty-three  years.  He  died  June  30,  1725,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six  years.  He  was  born  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  December  20, 1658,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1677.  He  was  a  good  pastor,  but  his 
abilities  as  a  preacher  were  moderate. 

**  Dear  Mr.  Oapen,  that  revered  man, 
\l'ho  did  the  faith  in  Christ  maintain  ; 
A  learned  man,  and  godly,  too, 
None  will  deny  this  who  him  kne^y— Epitaph. 

Mr.  Capen's  successor  was  Rev.  John  Emerson, 
who  was  bom  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  February  7, 
1707,  and  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  church  here  No- 
vember 27, 1728,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  His 
labors  here  closed  just  before  his  death,  which  occur- 
red July  11,  1774,  **  having,"  as  his  epitaph  says, 
"served  Grod  faithfully  in  the  gospel  of  His  Son  up- 
wards of  forty-five  years." 

During  Mr.  Emerson's  ministry  a  new  church  had 
been  erected.  It  was  raised  in  1759,  and  finished  in 
1760.  It  was  fifty-four  feet  long,  and  forty-two  feet 
wide,  with  twenty-six  feet  posts.  It  had  a  steeple,  and 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  old  church.  For  the  raising, 
the  town  furnished  one  barrel  of  rum  and  eleven  bar- 
rels of  cider.  The  cost  of  the  meeting-house  was  £743 
10«.  7id.  The  most  interested  agent  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  church  was  Deacon  George  Bixby.  It 
is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  a  Mr.  Ross,  of  Ips- 
wich, who  was  present  at  the  raising  of  this  meeting- 
house, he  being  at  the  time  but  nine  years  old,  was 
also  present  at  the  raising  of  the  present  church  edi- 
fice, more  than  eighty-three  years  afterwards. 

For  five  years  after  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson's  death  the 
society  had  irregular  preaching.  Then  Rev.  Daniel 
Breck,  a  native  of  Boston,  was  settled  over  the  church. 
His  ordination  took  place  on  Wednesday,  November 
17,  1779,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lothrop,  of  the  Old  North  Church,  Boston,  from  2d 
Corinthians  iv.  5 :  **  For  we  preach  not  ourselves,  but 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord ;  and  ourselves  your  servants 
for  Jesus'  sake."  Mr.  Breck  was  a  man  of  fair  talents 
and  a  good  writer ;  but  his  ability  as  a  preacher  was 
small.  He  endeavored  to  introduce  some  reforms  in- 
to the  church,  which  created  a  strong  feeling  against 
him,  and  the  result  was  an  honorable  dismission,  after 
nine  years  of  service.  May  26,  1788.  Mr.  Breck  re- 
moved to  Hartland,  Vt.,  where  he  was  settled  in  the 
ministry,  and  died  in  extreme  old  age. 

Mr.  B reek's  successor  was  Rev.  Asahel  Hunting- 
ton, whose  ordination  took  place  on  Thursday,  No- 
vember 12,  1789.  He  was  born  in  Franklin,  Conn., 
March  17, 1761,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1786.  Rev.  Dr.  Hart,  of  Preston,  now  Oris  wold, 
Ck>nn,  preached  the  ordination  sermon.  Mr.  Hun- 
tington's useful  and  acceptable  service  continued  here 
until  April  22,  1813,  when,  after  four  days'  illness,  he 
died  of  malignant  sore  throat,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two 
62 


years.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
Isaac  Braman  of  the  West  Parish  of  Rowley,  now 
the  town  of  Georgetown.  This  discourse  was  pub- 
lished, and,  in  connection  with  it,  an  unfinished 
sermon  of  Mr.  Huntington,  written  on  the  very  day 
he  was  seized  with  the  fatal  illness.  It  was  from  the 
text :  "  Be  ye  also  ready  ;  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye 
think  not,  the  Son  of  man  cometh." 

In  1817  the  spire  of  the  steeple  of  the  meeting- 
house was  taken  down  and  a  cap-tower  erected  in  its 
place.  \ 

A  bell  weighing  938i  pounds  was  purchased  of 
Paul  Revere  &  Sons,  for  four  hundred  dollars,  and 
suspended  in  the  tower  of  the  church,  "to  be  rung 
on  all  public  days  and  tolled  for  funerals."  A  cop- 
per vane  was  placed  upon  the  steeple. 

For  seven  years  after  Mr.  Huntington's  death  the 
church  had  no  settled  pastor.  Rev.  Rodney  Gove 
Dennis,  of  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  church  and  society  to  settle  over  them, 
and  his  ordination  took  place  on  Wednesday,  October 
4,  1820. 

Several  religious  denominations  being  now  repre- 
sented in  the  town,  the  unanimity  of  the  people  in  giving 
their  support  to  the  Congregational  Church  was  gone. 
While  afiairs  were  in  this  state  the  leading  members 
of  the  Congregational  body  petitioned  the  General 
Court  to  grant  them  a  parish  charter,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done  and  approved  by  the  Governor,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1824.  The  first  legal  meeting  of  the  parish 
was  held  on  Monday,  March  29,  1824,  at  which  Hon. 
Nehemiah  Cleajireland  was  chosen  moderator;  Jacob 
Towne,  Jr.,  clerk ;  David  Perkins,  Thomas  Balch  and 
Samuel  Hood,  committee ;  and  Samuel  Hood,  treas- 
urer. Deacon  Daniel  Bixby,  who  died  the  following 
year,  bequeathed  to  this  parish  the  farm  known  as 
the  **  Donation  farm,"  for  the  support  of  the  min- 
istry. The  principal  of  this  fund  in  1877  amounted 
to  $5,592.55.  The  church  has  beside  this  fund  two 
hundred  dollars,  the  income  ot  which  is  to  be  applied 
for  the  support  of  the  ministry. 

April  22,  1827,  Rev.  Mr.  Dennis  asked  for  his  dis- 
mission, because,  as  he  says  in  his  letter,  his  success 
does  not  justify  him  in  continuing  here.  The  parish 
reftised  to  dismiss  him ;  but  on  a  second  application, 
April  9,  1829,  his  request  was  granted.  The  council 
for  his  dismission  met  May  18,  1829.  Rev.  Mr.  Den- 
nis was  born  in  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  April  17,  1791. 
After  leaving  Topsfield,  he  was  settled  at  Somers,  in 
Connecticut. 

His  successor  was  the  Rev.  James  Frisby  McEwen, 
who  was  installed  on  Wednesday,  May  6,  1830.  He 
was  bom  in  East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  August  25, 
1793,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1823. 
He  was  first  settled  at  Bridport,  in  Vermont,  where  he 
stayed  but  a  few  years.  A  "  root  of  bitterness,"  as 
the  parish  records  call  it,  sprang  up  between  Mr. 
McEwen  and  the  church  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  1840.    A  council  to  consider  of  his  dismission 
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was  held  March  10,  and  his  connection  with  this 
society  ended  May  5,  1841.  He  went  to  Rye,  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  was  installed  December  1» 
1841.  He  was  settled  at  Rye  but  a  few  years.  He 
then  went  to  West  Brattleborough,  in  Vermont,  where 
he  died  April  14, 1850. 

The  next  settled  minister  was  Rev.  Anson  Mc- 
Loud,  of  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  who  was  ordained 
here  December  8,  1841.  He  was  born  in  Hartford 
June  21,  1813,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1838. 

The  present  church  was  erected  during  the  minis- 
try of  Mr.  McLoud,  in  1842,  at  a  cost  of  five  thous- 
and dollars.  The  house  was  dedicated  on  Wednes- 
day, February  22,  1843.  It  occupies  the  site  of  its 
predecessor. 

After  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  Mr.  Mc- 
Loud's  connection  with  the  ministry  here  was  dis- 
solved October  1,  1869.  He  continued  to  reside  in 
Topsfield,  where  he  died  February  21,  1883.  His 
faithful  labors  here  secured  for  him  a  large  place  in 
the  affections  of  his  people,  and  the  fullet»t  respect  of 
the  neighboring  churches. 

Another  pastor  was  soon  settled.  This  was  Rev* 
Edward  P.  Tenney,  of  Boston,  who  was  installed  on 
Wednesday,  December  1,  1869.  Mr.  Tenney  found 
the  place  uncongenial  to  his  tastes  and  desires,  and 
resigned  September  10,  1870.  For  several  years  he 
has  been  president  of  Colorado  College,  the  enter- 
prising and  useful  college  of  that  state.  Mr.  Tenney 
is  the  author  of  those  little  volumes  entitled  ^'  Aga- 
menticus  "  and  "  Coronation." 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  James  Hill  Fitts,  of 
Andover,  who  was  installed  June  12,  1871.  Mr. 
Fitts  was  born  in  Candia,  in  New  Hampshire,  March  3. 
1829,  and  graduated  at  the  Bangor  Theological  Se- 
minary in  1858.  He  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist 
November  2,  1859 ;  and  first  installed  at  West  Boyls- 
ton,  in  Massachusetts,  September  3,  1862.  Mr.  Fitts 
was  dismissed  here  March  22,  1880.  He  has  since 
that  time  preached  in  South  Newmarket,  in  New 
Hampshire.  ' 

The  pulpit  here  was  then  supplied  until  Rev.  Lyn- 
don S.  Crawford  was  installed  September  27, 1883.  He 
was  a  native  of  North  Adams,  in  Massachusetts,  and 
was  ordained  as  a  missionary  in  1879,  being  stationed 
at  Marisi^a,  in  Western  Turkey.  He  was  dismissed  at 
his  own  request,  to  return  to  his  missionary  labors, 
October  17,  1886,  and  immediately  entered  upon  his 
work  in  Brousa,  in  Turkey  in  Asia. 

The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Charles  Washington 
Luck,  of  Marion,  Mass.,  who  was  ordained  here  on 
Wednesday,  June  29,  1887.  He  was  born  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  February  2,  1857,  and  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
graduating  from  the  latter  place  in  1887. 

The  church  membership  now  numbers  about  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight.  The  Sunday-school  in 
connection  with  this  church,  has  a  membership  of 


about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  a  library  of 
about  one  thousand  volumes. 

The  parish  has  a  ministerial  fund  now  amounting 
to  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  dol- 
lars, which  includes  the  "Donation  Farm"  fund  of 
which  we  have  spoken. 

A  house  was  presented  to  the  parish  by  Mr.  Joseph 
E.  Stan  wood  for  a  parsonage  a  few  years  ago.  For 
some  reason  it  was  not  used  for  that  purpose,  and 
was  afterwards  sold  to  Charles  H.  Holmes,  Esq.  In 
the  spring  of  1886  the  mansion  house  of  Mr.  Holmes 
was  purchased  by  the  parish,  and  has  become  the 
parsonage. 

The  parish  of  which  we  have  been  writing  is  known 
as  the  Congregational  Parish,  and  its  denominational 
religious  belief  is  Orthodox  Congregational.  The 
only  other  parish  that  ever  existed  in  the  town  is  that 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  There  used  to 
be  quite  a  number  of  Baptists  here,  but  no  such 
church  was  ever  established. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church, — Early  in  the  summer 
of  1830  Charles  Dodge  and  Ezra  Glazier,  members  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Ipswich,  held  meetings  in 
the  North  School-house  in  Topsfield,  and  also  in  the 
barn  of  Captain  John  Adams.  Rev.  Jacob  Sanborn, 
who  had  charge  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Ipswich, 
also  preached  here  occasionally,  and  a  number  of 
conversions  occurred.  In  September,  1830,  Rev. 
William  Nanseamen,  the  first  regular  minister,  was 
sent  here  by  the  presiding  elder,  and  October  20th, 
in  the  same  year,  the  society  was  organized  with 
fifteen  members.  They  erected  a  house  of  wor- 
ship the  following  year,  it  being  raised  October  19, 
1831.  Timothy  Munroe,  of  Lynn,  took  the  contract 
for  building.  Its  site  was  on  the  Newburyport  turn- 
pike, near  Springville.  It  was  dedicated  December 
28,  1831.  It  was  forty  feet  square,  and  cost  six  hun- 
dred and  three  dollars.  In  1840,  January  9th  and 
10th,  the  meeting-house  was  moved  on  wheels  to  land 
of  Richard  Phillips  by  fifty  yoke  of  oxen.  The  new 
site  was  given  by  Mr.  Phillips  to  the  society.  It  waa 
in  the  north  corner  of  Mr.  John  B.  Lake's  house-lot. 
The  present  parsonage  of  the  society  was  erected  in 
1850,  at  a  cost  of  seven  hundred  dollars.  Rev.  John 
G.  Cary  was  its  first  occupant.  The  present  church 
was  erected  in  1853,  and  dedicated  June  14,  1854. 
The  church  and  parsonage  are  both  free  from  debt. 
A  fine  and  large  organ  was  placed  in  the  church  in 
1868,  at  a  cost  of  nine  hundred  dollars.  A  Sabbath- 
school  is  held  in  connection  with  the  church.  The 
list  of  ministers  who  have  been  stationed  here  is  as 
follows :  William  Nanseamen,  1830 ;  Asa  W.  Swiner- 
ton,  1830-31;  R.  D.  Esterbrooks,  1831;  Thomas 
Stetson,  1832-33  ;  David  Culver,  1833-34 ;  Benjamin 
King,  1834;  Charles  McReading,  1834;  Henry  B. 
Skinner,  1834-35;  John  E.  Risley,  1836;  S.  E.  Pike, 
1836;  G.  F.  Pool,  1836-38;  George  W.  Bates,  1838- 
39;  Chester  Field,  Jr.,  1839-40;  L.  B.  Griffin,  1840- 
41 ;  Amos  Walton,  1841-42;  H.  C.  Dunham,  1842-43; 
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I.  J.  P.  Colyer.  1843-45;  Moses  P.  Webster,  1845-46; 
John  Poulson,  1846-47;  William  R.  Stone,  1847-49; 
Kinsman  Atkinson,  1849-51 ;  John  G.  Gary,  1851-63; 
A.  F.  Bailey,  1853-54,  J.  W.  Bemis,  1854;  S.  G, 
Hiler,  Jr.,  1854-55 ;  John  C.  Smith,  1855-56  ;  Frank- 
lin Furber,  1856-57 ;  Abraham  M.  Osgood,  1857-58 ; 
Geoige  Sutherland,  1858-60 ;  J.  W.  Lewis,  1860-61 ; 
A.  D.  Merrill,  1861-62;  E.  S.  Snow,  1862-63 ;  F.  G. 
Morris,  1864-66 ;  George  E.  Chapman,  1866-67 ;  Wil- 
liam D.  Bridge,  1867-69;  S  F.  Chase,  1869-70;  J.  F. 
Hears,  1870-72 ;  S.  A.  Fuller,  1872-73 ;  G.  W.  Buz- 
zell.  1873-75;  W.  H.  Meredith,  1875-77;  Stephen 
Louis  Rodgers,  1877-79;  George  H.  Clarke,  1879-82; 
A.  C.  Manaon,  1882-83;  N.  H.  Martin,  1883-86; 
James  T.  Docking,  1886-87 ,  and  Paul  Carnie.  1887. 
Some  of  these  pastors  were  principals  of  the  Tops- 
field  Academy  while  they  preached  here.  The  so- 
ciety was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
approTed  by  the  Governor  April  26,  1847.  The 
church  has  aeventy-three  members  and  a  fund  of  two 
hundred  dollArs. 

Military  History. — In  Topsfield,  as  elsewhere, 
the  farmers  carried  weapons,  as  well  as  tools,  into  the 
field,  and  armed  sentries  used  to  walk  around  the 
church  when  the  people  were  assembled.  In  1673, 
vhen  the  church  stood  in  the  cemetery  near  Mr. 
Todd's  house,  a  massive  stone  wall  of  five  or  six  feet 
in  height  and  three  feet  wide,  was  built  around  it. 
A  space  of  ten  feet,  and  on  the  south  side,  twelve 
feet,  was  left  between  the  wall  and  the  meeting-house. 
Go  the  southeast  corner  of  the  wall  was  built  a  watch- 
house  ;  and  a  space  of  four  feet  was  left  between  the 
vatch-house  and  the  meeting-house,  so  that  the  space 
around  the  latter  would  not  be  obstructed.  The 
watch-house  wea  probably  fitted  up  without  windows, 
and  the  light  vas  let  in  through  the  small  loop-holes 
tod  the  door,  -when  open.  It  was  called  in  1706  the 
**old  meeting-house  fort."  There  was  a  watch-house 
built  to  the  new  meeting-house  in  1703,  but  it  was  re- 
mored  before  1738. 

In  1676  the  General  Court  ordered  that  each  town 
should  '*  scout  and  ward,"  and  clear  up  the  brush- 
wood along  the  highways,  '*  to  prevent  the  skulking 
^  of  the  enemy,"  which  order  was  not  disregarded, 
probably,  hy  such  men  as  were  the  settlers  of  Tops- 
field.  A  garrison -house  was  built  by  the  early  set- 
tlers, but  it  is  not  known  that  it  was  ever  needed  as  a 
place  of  resort  in  an  attack  by  the  Indians. 

A  military  company  was  formed  here  very  early, 
agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  colony,  with  whom  the 
•oldiers  in  Boxford  trained  until  the  incorporation  of 
that  town  in  1685. 

An  armory  was  early  erected,  of  which  William 
Smith  was  the  keeper  in  1682. 

May  27,  1668,  the  General  Court  appoints  or  sanc- 
tions Francis  Peabody  to  be  lieutenant  of  the  military 
company  here. 

October  13,  1680,  the  General  Court  order  that  the 


troops  in  this  town  be  enlisted  under  Major  Nathaniel 
Saltonstall. 

In  March,  1678-79,  the  town  made  a  rate  of  £41 
6«.  6rf.  to  procure  powder  and  bullets  with.  In  1818 
the  town  voted  to  build  a  powder-house  to  keep  the 
military  stores  in. 

In  1840  all  the  old  military  companies  belonging  to 
the  State  were  disbanded,  A  new  company  had  been 
formed  here,  called  the  '*  Warren  Blues,"  about  1836, 
which  existed  for  about  ten  years.  In  1841  the  town 
voted  to  build  an  armory  for  them. 

Topsfield  assisted  with  the  rest  of  the  towns  in  fur- 
nishing men  and  means  in  carrying  on  the  Indian  wars 
and  the  French  War.  Cleaveland,  in  his  bi-centen- 
nial  address,  says . 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  of  Marfolehead,  in  his  aatobiography,  maket 
honorable  mention  of  a  Captain  Boynton,  of  Tupefleld,  who  commanded 
a  company  in  the  Red  Regiment  «t  General  March's  Brigade,  during  the 
unsuccesiful  attempt  upon  Port  Royal  in  1707.  In  Gage's  *  History  of 
Rowley,*  I  find  a  notice  of  Captain  Israel  Davis,  of  Topsfield,  as  com- 
manding a  company  in  the  French  War.  John  Baker  .  .  .  was  an 
officer  in  the  same  serrice.  But  enough, — the  story  of  thoae  wearisome 
and  often  bloody  campaigns,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  soldiers  of  Topsfield, 
has  not  come  down  to  us.  We  know  who  and  what  they  were  ;  and 
we  feel  as  well  assured  that  they  were  faithAil  and  brave,  as  if  we  had 
see^  the  record  of  their  virtues  and  deeds  on  the  historic  page,  or  on 
monumental  briss.*' 

Several  of  the  Topsfield  soldiers  perished  at  Cape 
Breton  in  1744,  and  others  in  different  services  in  the 
French  War;  while  many,  from  enduring  the  fa- 
tigues and  sufferings  of  the  expeditions,  destroyed 
their  health  and  future  usefulness. 

In  1765  the  removal  of  the  French  Acadians  took 
place.  The  people  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  as  it 
was  then  called,  promised  to  be  neutral  between  the 
French  and  English,  but  they  broke  their  agreement, 
and  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  assistance  they 
were  rendering  to  the  French,  it  was  deemed  by  the 
English  authorities,  was  to  depopulate  their  country 
and  scatter  them  through  New  England.  The  story 
of  their  sufferings  has  been  told  by  Longfellow,  in 
his  poem,  "  Evangeline."  One  family  was  sent  to 
Topsfield ;  it  consisted  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  five 
children.  The  father,  aged  forty-three  years,  was 
named  Michael  Dugoy ;  his  wife,  aged  forty-three, 
was  named  Elizabeth  Dugoy ;  and  their  children  were 
Armont,  aged  fourteen ;  Mary,  aged  eleven  ;  Mod- 
esty, aged  eight;  Joseph,  aged  six ;  and  Anne,  aged 
four  years.  They  arrived  in  town  October  21, 1756. 
They  resided  all  the  time  that  they  lived  in  Topsfield 
in  the  house  of  David  Balch,  which  stood  a  few  rods 
south  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  P.  Floyd. 
They  were  supported,  when  not  able  to  support  them- 
selves, by  the  Province.  The  head  of  this  family  was 
able  to  do  but  little  work.  In  the  summer  of  1760 
they  removed  to  Newbury,  and  in  1767  Topsfield 
voted  to  give  them  thirty-two  dollars  to  pay  their 
passage  to  Canada  and  support  them  on  the  voy- 
age. 

Cleaveland  says,  "Tradition  long  preserved  their 
memory  as  sad,  retiring  and  inoffensive.    Sad  they 
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might  well  be, — torn  from  their  property  and  happy 
homes, — separated  from  all  their  kinsfolk  and  coun- 
trymen, and  cast  among  people  who  could  sympathize 
with  them  neither  in  language,  nor  manners,  nor  re- 
ligion." 

Captain  Samuel  Smith,  of  Topsfield,  was  chosen  by 
the  town  to  confer  with  the  committee  of  safety  in 
Boston,  in  17G8.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  in  1775. 

The  people  here  were  strongly  opposed  totheStarap 
Act  of  1765,  and  grateful  to  the  Crown  when  it  was 
removed.  In  1770  the  town  votes  to  encourage  and 
promote  all  home  manufactures,  and  to  "  do  every 
thing  that  is  in  their  power  to  enable  the  merchants 
to  continue  in  their  agreement  for  the  non-importa- 
tion of  goods  from  Great  Britain." 

January  20,  1774,  the  vote  which  follows  was 
parsed  by  the  town  :  "  that  we  will  not  buy  nor  sell 
any  tea  that  has  been  or  may  be  exported  from  Great 
Britain,  until  such  time  as  there  is  a  total  repeal  of 
the  oppressive  and  uncoostitutional  act  or  acts  of 
Parliament  for  imposing  a  duty  on  tea,"  etc. 

October  11,  1774,  the  following  instructions  were 
given  to  Captain  Samuel  Smith,  to  guide  him  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  in  which 
he  was  to  represent  the  town : 

1.  "That  you  use  your  endeavors  that  King  George  ye  3d  be  acknowl- 
edged as  our  rightful  sovereign. 

2.  **  That  you  use  your  endeavors  that  all  our  constitutional  and  char- 
ter rights  and  privileges  be  kept  good  and  inviolable  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity. 

3.  "  That  you  do  everything  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  to  prevent 
any  of  the  late  oppressive  Acts  of  Parliament  being  executed ;  provided 
that  you  do  not  act  anything  that  is  repugnant  to  what  the  Continental 
Congress  may  resolve." 

As  independence  seemed  more  and  more  certain, 
the  town's  people  express  themselves  more  openly  in 
favor  of  the  independence  of  the  Colonies. 

June  14,  1776,  they  vote  "that  in  case  the  Honora- 
ble Continental  Congress  shall  think  fit,  for  the  safety 
of  the  united  Colonies  to  declare  them  independent 
of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  this  town  do  solemn- 
ly engage  to  defend  and  support  the  measure,  both 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power." 

In  March,  1775,  the  militia  company  in  Topsfield 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Joseph  Gould.  It  formed 
a  part  of  Colonel  John  Baker's  regiment,  and  con- 
sisted of  sixty-three  men.  On  recommendation  of 
the  Provincial  Congress,  a  company  of  "  minute- 
men  "  were  raised,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Stephen  Perkins.  It  numbered  forty-seven 
men.  When  the  alarm  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington 
came,  April  19,  1775,  these  two  companies  immedi- 
ately marched  toward  the  scene  of  the  conflict.  They 
did  not  see  active  service  on  that  day,  however,  as 
they  arrived  after  the  battle  was  over. 

February  13,  1777,  the  town  voted  to  give  every 
volunteer  eight  pounds,  in  addition  to  what  Con- 
gress grants,  who  will  enlist  in  the  American  army 


to  serve  for  three  years.  A  month  later  the  amount 
was  raised  to  eighteen  pounds. 

In  May,  1778,  a  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  was  assessed  to  defray  the  charges  of  clothing 
for  the  soldiers  in  the  continental  army. 

At  different  dates  votes  of  the  town  to  hire  soldiers 
are  found  recorded.  The  town,  in  1780,  voted  to  pur- 
chase eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
of  beef  for  the  use  of  the  army.  In  1777  a  committee 
to  look  after  the  soldiers'  families,  and  to  aid  them,  if 
need  be,  in  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  town. 

The  names  of  about  three  hundred  men  are  found 
on  the  muster  rolls  of  the  Revolution.  They  served 
at  Rhode  Island,  Bennington,  Castle  Island,  Fort 
George,  Ticonderoga  and  elsewhere.  Twenty-seven 
men  served  in  the  company  of  Captain  John  Baker, 
of  Topsfield,  in  Colonel  Moses  Little's  regiment. 
Twenty  served  in  the  company  of  Captain  Robert 
Dodge,  of  Ipswich,  in  Colonel  Samuel  Johnson's  reg- 
iment, and  General  Warren's  brigade,  in  1777.  Twenty- 
one  served  in  the  company  of  Captain  Joshua  French, 
of  Salisbury,  in  Colonel  Edward  Wiggles  worth's  regi- 
ment in  1776,  at  Ticonderoga  and  elsewhere. 

August  23,  1808,  the  town  adopted  an  address  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  have  the  Embargo 
Act  of  December  22, 1807,  either  wholly  or  partly  re- 
moved. The  declaration  of  war,  five  years  afterward, 
was  condemned  as  an  unnecessary  and  usele«'S  mea- 
sure. The  town's  quotas  of  men  for  this  war  were, 
however,  raised  and  equipped  for  service  in  due  time. 

The  War  of  the  Rebellion  came  on  in  its  course,  and 
again  were  the  men  of  Topsfield  called  to  engage  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  A  bounty  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty -five  dollars,  and  later  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  volunteer  soldiers  was  paid  by  the 
town,  which  furnished  one  hundred  and  thirteen  sol- 
diers, a  surplus  of  six  over  all  demands.  Five  of  these 
were  commissioned  officers. 

**  And,  with  the  faith  that  God  wonld  save 
The  Union,  lie,  the  Father,  gave, 
Not  only  unimpaired,  but  more 
Substantial  than  it  was  before,'*  i 

the  soldiers  entered  and  took  prominent  parts  in 
the  five  years'  conflict.  Five  of  them  perished  in 
Andersonville  Prison,  how,  we  know  too  well.  Others 
were  imprisoned  there,  and  in  Libby  Prison,  on  Belle 
Island.  Several  gave  up  their  lives  for  their  country 
on  the  battle-field  of  Fredericksburg,  at  Pamunkey 
River,  in  the  last  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  other 
conflicts  with  the  South.  Many  others  moistened  with 
their  blood  the  soil  of  Winchester,  Va.,  the  banks  of 
the  Antietam,  Donaldsonville,  Port  Hudson,  and  the 
battle-field  of  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Battles 
of  Roanoke  Island,  Southwest  Creek,  Kingston,  White- 
hall, Goldsborough,  Ball's  Bluff*,  Edenburg,  Mt.  Jack- 
son, Strausuurg,  Cedar  Mountain,  Rappahannock,  Sul- 

1  From  the  pen  uf  Charles  H.  Ilolinefi,  Esq.,  and  funning  part  of  some 
resolutions  offered  by  him,  and  accepted  by  the  town  early  In  the  war. 
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phar  Springs,  Chantilly,  South  Mountain,  both  battles 
of  Port  Hudson,  and  others,  were  also  familiar  to  the 
Topsfield  "  Boys  in  Blue."  At  least  half  a  score  died 
in  the  service  of  Southern  diseases.  Several  arrived 
home,  only  to  breathe  their  last  breath  among  their 
relatives  and  friends.  The  remainder  of  that  brave 
namber  had  their  constitutions  more  or  less  under- 
mined, and  many  who  came  out  of  the  army  appar- 
ently well  and  strong  have  since  died  from  the  effect 
of  their  service. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  gallantly  and 
patriotically  gave  up  their  lives  for  their  country  in 
the  hospital  at  the  front,  in  the  rebel  prison,  and  on 
the  battle-field:  John  H.  Bradstreet,  James  Brown 
(killed  at  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  December 
13,  1862),  Moses  Deland  (killed  in  battle  near  Pamun- 
key  River  May  30,  1864),  Royal  Augustus  Deland, 
Swinerton  Dunlap  (killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, 1864),  Emerson  P.  Gould,  William  H.  Hadley, 
George  Prescott  Hobson,  Francis  A.  Hood,  Daniel 
Hoyt  (died  in  Andersonville  Prison  September, 
1864),  A.  A.  Kneeland,  Henry  Porter  Kueeland 
(died  in  Andersonville  Prison  October,  1864),  John 
Warren  Lake,  Lewis  H.  Perkins,  Nathan  Hanson 
Roberts  (died  in  Andersonville  Prison,  1864),  Daniel 
H.  Smith  (died  in  Andersonville  Prison  August, 
1864),  John  P.  Smith  (died  in  Andersonville  Prison, 
1864),  John  Stevens  (killed  in  the  last  battle  of  the 
Wilderness  May,  1864),  Eugene  H.  Todd  and  Wil- 
liam Welch,  Jr.  The  town's  quota  for  the  navy  was 
eleven,  two  of  whom,  William  H.  H.  Foster  and 
John  Hoyt,  died  in  the  service.  The  memory  of 
those  soldiers  and  sailors  who  give  up  their  lives  in 
the  service  is  preserved  by  having  their  names  en- 
graved on  marble  tablets,  which  are  secured  in  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  town  hall. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  expended  by  the 
town,  exclusive  of  State  aid,  was  $14,746.35.  The 
Sute  aid  paid  to  the  soldiers'  families  during  the 
war  amounted  to  $7,634.10.  The  ladies  of  Topsfield 
worked  heartily  in  the  cause  of  the  soldiers,  and  for- 
warded to  the  army  money,  clothing  and  hospital 
stores,  to  the  value  of  ^ve  hundred  dollars. 

Schools,  Libraries,  Etc.— The  first  reference 
on  the  records  of  the  town  to  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion is  dated  March  6,  1693-94,  and  is  as  follows: 
"The  Town  have  agreed  that  Goodman  Love- 
well,  Schoolmaster,  shall  live  in  y*  Parsonage  house 
this  yeare  ensewing,  to  kepe  Schole  and  swepe  y* 
meeting  house.^'  A  year  later  the  town  vote  '^  that 
iather  Lovewell  shall  in  Joy  y*  house  and  orchard  for 
y*  yeare  ensewing  on  y*  same  terms  as  formerly." 
The  town,  for  a  long  period,  had  but  a  single  school- 
master. He  was  chosen  at  the  annual  town  meeting, 
and  was  usually  a  citizen  of  the  town.  A  room  in 
some  private  house  was  hired  for  a  school-room,  even 
aa  late  as  1750.  The  first  school-houses  of  which  the 
records  speak  were  built  between  the  years  1790  and 
1791      In   1790   the  town   was    divided    into  three 


school  districts,  and  named  the  south,  middle  and 
north  districts.  A  school -house  was  erected  in  each 
district. .  The  east  district  was  soon  after  added. 
The  middle,  since  changed  to  "Centre"  School- 
House,  stood  where  the  town  hall  stands.  In  1867 
the  town  purchased  the  academy  building,  and 
changed  the  Centre  School  to  this  building,  having 
divided  the  school  into  a  primary  and  a  grammar 
school.  The  grammar  school  is  kept  in  the  second 
story,  and  the  primary  school  in  the  first  story  of  the 
building.  The  four  districts  still  exist.  During  the 
past  school  year,  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
scholars  have  attended  the  town  schools.  The  town 
paid  for  school  expenses,  repairs  on  school  buildings, 
teaching,  etc.,  during  the  last  school  year,  $2,324.09. 

Topsfield  Academy, — The  academy  was  established 
in  1828,  and  flourished  for  many  years.  The  pre- 
ceptors, in  chronological  order,  were  Francis  Vose, 
E.  D.  Sanborn,  Alfred  W.  Pike,  Benjamin  Greenleaf, 
Asa  Farwell,  William  F.  Kent,  Edmund  F.  Slafter, 
B.  O.  Marble,  O.  Quimby,  Joseph  E.  Noyes,  Kins- 
man Atkinson,  Joseph  Warren  Healey,  O.  D.  Allis 
and  Albert  Ira  Button.  Mr.  Button  discontinued 
the  school  in  1860.  The  property  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Asahel  Huntington,  £^.,  of  Salem,  of 
whom  the  town  purchased  it  for  a  school-house  in 
1867. 

In  the  list  of  preceptors  given  above  are  several 
who  were  quite  distinguished  in  different  ways.  The 
well-known  mathematician,  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  the 
widely-known  secretary  of  the  New  England  His- 
torico-Genealogical  Society,  Mr.  Edmund  F.  Slafter, 
the  Methodist  clergyman,  Rev.  Kinsman  Atkinson, 
and  another  clergyman,  Rev.  Albert  I.  Button,  are 
deserving  men.  The  academy  occupied  a  central  lo- 
cation, on  an  elevation,  which  made  it  the  highest 
building  in  the  village.  Several  of  the  young  men 
who  passed  an  academical  course  here  have  become 
distinguished,  and  many  others  have  been  making 
the  world  better  for  the  instruction  they  received  and 
the  habits  they  acquired  under  the  tutelage  of  these 
instructors. 

Social  Library, — A  proprietor's  library  was  estab- 
lished here  in  1794,  by  several  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  town.  It  contained  two  hundred  volumes.  It 
existed  until  1875,  when  the  present  public  library 
was  opened  to  the  public,  and  the  old  library 
was  incorporated  with  the  new,  but  being  kept  sep- 
arately in  its  old  cases. 

Public  Library. — ^The  public  library  was  founded  in 
1875.  A  room  was  given  to  the  use  of  the  library  in 
the  town  hall,  and  fitted  up  for  its  accommodation. 
The  following-named  gentlemen  were  appointed  by 
the  town,  a  committee  for  establishing  the  library : 
Sidney  A.  Merriam,  Rev.  Anson  McLoud,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey Balch,  Rev,  James  H.  Fitts  and  Br.  Justin 
Allen.  Mr.  Merriam,  Mr.  Blake  and  others  contrib- 
uted to  the  library.  Mr.  McLoud  was  librarian  for 
several  years  from  the  organization  of  the  library ; 
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aince  hi8  service  ended  several  others  have  filled  the 
office.  The  books  are  quite  well  selected,  and  the 
library  contains  some  valuable  works. 

The  library  of  the  late  Mr.  McLoud,  which  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Low,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  presented  by  him  to  the  town  intact.  It  is  kept 
by  itself,  and  forms  a  valuable  and  extensive  addition 
to  works  already  collated. 

There  are  thirty-six  hundred  and  thirty-six  volumes 
now  in  the  library.  The  late  Sidney  A.  Merriam  at 
his  decease,  bequeathed  to  the  library  a  bond  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  the  interest  on  which  to  be  applied 
semiannually,  to  the  purchase  of  books.  The  fund 
of  the  library  now  amounts  to  two  thousand  dollars. 
Besides  the  interest  on  this  fund,  the  town  makes  an 
annual  appropriation  for  the  library.  The  library  is 
controlled  by  a  committee  consisting  of  four  gentle- 
men. In  its  present  flourishing  condition  the  library 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  educator.  It  furnishes  what 
is  needed  and  desired  by  the  young  and  the  old,  and 
is  a  continual  blessing  to  the  town. 

Business,  Manufacturing,  Etc. — The  leading 
business  of  Topsfield  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  agricul- 
ture. Many  other  and  important  branches  of  busi- 
ness and  manufacturing  have  at  different  times  been 
carried  on. 

As  early  as  1648  mining  was  an  interesting,  if  not 
profitable,  pursuit  here.  Governor  Endicott  owned 
an  extensive  tract  of  land  here  in  1639,  and  in  1648  a 
copper  mine  was  discovered  upon  it.  Mr.  Leader, 
a  metallurgist,  then  superintending  the  Lynn  iron- 
works, having  expressed  a  favorable  opinion  of  the 
ore,  Mr.  Endicott  spent  considerable  money  in  work- 
ing his  mine,  which  is  situated  near  the  productive 
Peirce  farm,  on  the  turnpike.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  after  its  discovery  it  was  re- 
opened and  worked  for  a  short  time  with  considerable 
loss  to  the  proprietors.  Again,  after  another  interval 
of  about  seventy  years,  a  company  of  Salem  capital- 
ists caused  the  old  shaft  to  be  cleared  out,  and  the 
ore  subjected  to  analysis.  The  result  was  that  the 
excavation  was  once  more  filled  up,  never  again  prob- 
ably to  be  disturbed. 

Iron  ore  was  dug  in  the  low-lands,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  the  early  settlers.  June  17,  1681,  the  town 
ordered  '*  that  there  shall  bee  noe  boge  mine  doge  in  ye 
Towne  but  by  some  townes  men :  and  hee  that  dos 
dige  et  shall  Carey  et  with  his  one  teme  or  hieree  a 
townes  man  to  Carey  et  alwayea  provieded  hee  that 
diges  it  a  grees  with  the  selectmen  of  the  Towne  to 
pay  fouer  pence  a  ton  for  the  Townes  Vse  either  in 
Silver  or  Iron  and  this  order  stands  in  force  "  only 
one  year.^  Ten  days  later  "Ensign  Gould"  was 
granted  liberty  to  dig  twenty  tons  of  bog  iron.  Lieu- 
tenant Francis  Peabody  also  received  the  same 
liberty. 

Bricks  werei  manufactured  in  Topsfield  before  1697. 

'  Town  Record*,  Vol.  I.,  p.  25. 


Probably  the  earliest  hotel  in  the  town  occupied 
the  site  of  the  shoe-factory  of  Mr.  John  Bailey.  The 
Clark  family  carried  on  the  business  here  for  many 
years  before  1780.  Daniel  Clark,  Sr.,  and  Daniel 
Clark,  Jr.,  were  the  proprietors  at  diflferent  times.  In 
1784  the  son  removed  to  New  Rowley,  now  George- 
town, and  the  hotel  here  came  into  the  hands  of 
Samuel  Hood.  Later  it  became  the  property  of  John 
Rea,  who  conducted  the  business  for  several  years. 
On  the  night  of  October  16,  1836,  the  whole  estab- 
lishment, house,  barn  and  store  which  were  con- 
nected, were  destroyed  by  fire.  When  the  turnpike 
was  built  a  large  and  substantial  hotel  was  erected  by 
the  turnpike  corporation  on  Town  Hill.  This  flour- 
ished until  the  railroad  was  completed,  in  1854. 
Several  stages  carrying  many  passengers  ran  over  the 
turnpike  daily.  This  was  the  popular  and  only 
public  conveyance  then  existing  to  Boston,  Newbury- 
port  and  other  places.  The  *'  Topsfield  House  "  waa 
built  by  Thomas  Meady  about  1807,  for  a  store  and  a 
house  of  entertainment.  In  1817  Mr.  Meady  removed 
to  Philadelphia.  Then  Ephraim  Wildes  kept  the  hotel 
for  about  two  years.  In  or  about  1820  William 
Munday  commenced  the  butchering  business  there, 
and  after  a  few  years  reopened  the  tavern,  his  son , 
Thomas  Perkins  Munday,  being  engaged  with  him. 
The  hotel  has  been  retained  in  the  family  to  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Dalmer  J.  Carleton  is  the  present 
landlord.  It  is  now  the  only  public  house  in  the 
town. 

The  earliest  blacksmith  in  the  town,  probably,  was 
Samuel  Hewlett,  who  was  invited  by  the  town  to  set 
up  his  forge  here  in  1658.  Mr.  Jra  Long  carries  on 
the  only  shop  now  in  town. 

The  first  mill  in  the  town  was  erected  by  Lieuten- 
ant Francis  Peabody  in  1672,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  "Towne's  grist-mill."  The  next  mill  was 
probably  that  erected  by  Thomas  Howlett,  on  How- 
lett's  Brook,  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  in  1736. 
This  was  a  grist-mill.  He  built  a  saw-mill  there  two 
or  three  years  later.  In  1746  he  sold  out  to  Nathan- 
iel Hood,  who,  in  1748,  transferred  it  to  Abraham 
Hobbs.  The  mills  remained  in  the  Hobbs  family 
until  1813,  when  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Perkinses.  In  1878  the  property  was  purchased  and 
the  grist-mill  has  since  been  run  by  Mr.  Wellington 
Donaldson.    The  saw-mill  was  gone  many  years  ago. 

In  1835  there  were  three  country  grocery  stores  in 
the  town.  One  of  these  was  kept  by  Frederic  and  Nath- 
aniel Perley.  The  store  was  built  by  Frederic  Perley 
about  1828,  and  about  1841  the  two  brothers  went  to 
Danvers.  Then  the  late  Benjamin  P.  Adams  and 
Samuel  Adams  carried  on  the  business  for  several 
years,  and  after  Samuel  Adams  left  the  firm  his 
brother,  Benjamin  P.  Adams,  continued  in  the  busi- 
ness until  his  death,  in  1875.  From  the  time  of  his 
decease  to  1883  his  son,  Benjamin  P.  Adams,  Jr.,  kept 
it.  In  the  spring  of  1883  the  store  was  reopened 
by  Mr.  J.  Bailey  Poor,  who  had  carried  on  the  busi- 
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neas  of  a  country  store  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  for  several  years.  The  grocery  of  Mr.  William 
B.  Kimball  was  built  by  his  father,  Mr.  William  E. 
Kimball,  in  1841.  The  latter  gentleman  conducted 
the  business  from  that  date  to  January  1,  1869,  hav- 
ing Mr.  Andrew  Gould  for  a  partner  from  1848  to 
1853,  and  his  son,  Mr.  William  B.Kimball,  from  1864 
to  January  1,  1869,  when  the  son  purchased  his 
father's  interest,  and  has  since  carried  on  the  business. 

Mr.  Benjamin  P.  Edwards  is  the  apothecary  and 
druggist,  Mr.  Abijah  B.  Richardson  the  tin-worker 
and  hardware  dealer,  Mr.  Thomas  Leach  and  Mr. 
James  Wilson  wheelwrights,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Hardy  is 
the  harness  maker.  There  are  telephone  and  Western 
Union  telegraph  offices  in  the  town. 

The  only  shoe  firm  doing  much  business  at  the 
present  time  is  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Herrick,  who  uses 
steam-power  and  carries  on  considerable  business. 

Mr.  Isaac  Woodbury  and  Mr.  William  P.  Gould 
are  quite  extensive  butchers. 

Distinguished  Natives. — Topsfield  has  been  the 
birth  placeof  many  distinguished  business,  literary  and 
public  men.  Among  them  are  good  numbers  of  clergy- 
men, lawyers,  physicians  and  statesmen.  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  its  sons,  the  town  has  obtained 
a  good  reputation  abroad.  The  following  is  a  partial 
list  of  the  more  noted  natives : — 

Bev,  Daniel  Perkins  ( 1 696-1782 ').  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1717 ;  and  was  a  minister  at  West 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Hev.  Ivory  Hovey,  M.D.  (1714-1803).  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1735.  He  was  a  clergyman 
and  physician  at  Rochester  and  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Gen.  Nathaniel  Peabody  (1741-1823).  He  was  a 
soldier,  statesman  and  physician. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Porter,  D.D,  (1745-1837).  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1768.  He  was  the  first 
minbter  of  Conway,  and  also  preached  at  New  Dur- 
ham, N.  H. 

Rtv.  Joseph  (himmings  (1752-91).  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1768.  He  was  the  first  minister 
at  Marlborough,  N.  H. 

Rev.  Daniel  Oould  (1753-1842).  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1782.  He  was  a  clergyman,  and 
preached  in  Bethel  and  Eumford,  Me. 

Jacob  KimbaU,  Esq,  (1761-1826).  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1788.  He  practiced  law  at  Am- 
herst, N.  H.,  and  wa^^  quite  distinguished  as  a  compo- 
•er  of  music.  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Rural  Har- 
mony,*' published  in  1793. 

Jndge  David  Cummings  (1785-1855).  He  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  Collie  in  1806.  He  was  a  prominent 
lawyer  in  Salem,  and  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Common  Pleas. 

ffo/L  Daniel  Breck,  LL,D,  (1788-1852).  He  was  an 
able  jurist,  and  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  resided. 

>  TW  fint  d»t«  !•  that  of  the  birth,  the  aecond  that  of  the  person's  death. 


Israel  Balch,  M.D,  (1788-18—).  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1811.  He  was  a  physician  in 
Salisbury. 

Dr.  Josiah  Lamson  (1789-18 — ).  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1814.  He  was  a  physician  in 
Essex. 

Rev.  Jacob  Hood  (1791-1886).  He  was  a  clergyman 
in  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  and  in  Middleton  and  Lynn- 
field,  Mass. 

Rev,  Ebenezer  Perkins  (1794-18 — ).  He  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1814,  and  was  a  clergyman 
in  Royalston,  Mass. 

Prof.  Nehemiah  Cleaveland  (1796-18—).  He  grad- 
uated at  Bowdoin  College  in  1813.  He  was  for 
twenty  years  principal  of  Dummer  Academy. 

Elisha  Huntington^  M.D.  (1796-1865).  He  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1815.  He  was  a  physi- 
cian, the  first  mayor  of  Lowell,  and  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Humphrey  Gould  (1797-1874).  He  graduated 
at  Williams  College  in  18—.  He  was  a  physician  in 
Danvers  and  Rowe,  Mass. 

Asahel  Huntington,  Esq,  (1798-1870).  He  graduat- 
ed at  Yale  College  in  1819.  He  was  a  lawyer  in 
Salem,  mayor  of  the  city,  and  district-attorney. 

Bev.  Jonas  Merriam  (1803-71).  He  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  Collie  in  1826;  and  was  a  minister  in 
Barnard,  Me. 

John  Cleaveland,  Esq.  (1804 ).    He  graduated  at 

Bowdoin  College  in  1826 ;  and  was  a  lawyer  in  New 
York  City. 

Bev,  David  Peabody  (1805 ).     He  graduated  at 

Dartmouth  College  in  1828.  He  was  a  clergyman  at 
Lynn  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  a  professor  in  Dart- 
mouth College. 

Bev.  EUsha  Lord  Cleaveland,  D.D,  (1806-66).  He 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1829.  He  was  an 
able  divine,  and  preached  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bev,  George  Hood  (1807-82).  A  clergyman  at 
Chester,  Pa.,  and  Southport,  N.  Y. 

Rev,  Josiah  Peabody  (1807 ).    He  graduated  at 

Dartmouth  College  in  1836.  He  was  a  missionary 
to  the  Armenians  at  Erzroom,  in  Turkey. 

Bev,  Samuel  Lamson  Gould  (1809).  He  graduated 
at  Medical  School  of  Bowdoin  College  in  1832 ;  and 
was  a  physician  at  Sunapee,  Searsport  and  Orrington, 
Me.,  and  preached  at  Boothbay,  Albany,  Phillips  and 
Bethel,  Me. 

Cyrus  Cummings,  Esq.  (1816-8-).  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1839;  and  was  a  lawyer  in 
Boston. 

Bev.  Alpheus  J,  Pike  (1828).  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  18 — .  He  is  a  clergyman  in 
Dakota. 

John  Augustus  Lamson,  M,D,  (1831).  He  was  a 
physician  in  Boston. 

Btv.  Gusfavus  D.  Pike  (1831-84).  He-graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  185-,  and  was  a  clergyman. 

Prof.  Albert  Cornelius  Perkins  (1833).    He  graduat- 
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ed  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1860  ;  and  is  principal  of 
Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  John  Wright  Perkins  (1841).  He  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1866.  He  is  the  principal 
of  Duramer  Academv. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE 

KBPRCSIMTATIVU. 


16D0. 

1690-94. 

169:  J. 

l«96-97. 

1608. 

1609-I7U1 

1702-3. 

1704. 

170^-6. 

17u7. 

17  8. 

1709. 

1711. 
1712-13. 
1714-16. 

1716. 
1717-18 

1719. 
1720-21. 

1721. 

1722. 

1723. 

1724. 

1726. 

17'2«. 

17-27. 
1728-<n. 
1732-33. 
1734-36. 

1737. 

1738. 

1739. 
1740-41. 
1742-45. 
1747-49. 

1751. 
l753-r>4. 

1756. 
1757-68. 
1760-61. 

1762. 
1764-66. 
1767-72. 
1773-76. 


Lieut.  John  Gould. 
Lieut.  Thod.  Baker. 
John  (Jould. 
Cor.  Tobijuh  Perkins. 
Lieut.  ThoM.  Baker. 
Q.M.  Tobijah  Perkins. 
Lieut.  £ph.  Dorman. 
Sergt.  John  HoTey. 
Sorgt  Dan'l  Redington. 
Elisha  Perkins. 
Isaac  Peabody. 
Lieut.  Thos.  Baker. 
Lieut  Tobijah  Perkins. 
Lieut.  Tobijah  Perkins. 
Cor.  Jacob  Towne. 
Lieut.  Tobijah  Perkins. 
Sergt.  Daniel  Clark. 
Deacon  Samuel  Howlett 
Ens.  Timothy  Perkins. 
Capt.  Tobijah  Perkins. 
Nathaniel  Porter. 
Daniel  Clark. 
Ens.  Timothy  Perkins. 
John  UoToy. 
Deacon  John  Howlett 
Oipt.  Joseph  Gould. 
Q.M.  Nath'l  Bordman. 
Gapt.  Joseph  Gould. 
Jacob  Peabody. 
Capt.  Joseph  Gould. 
Nathaniel  Bordman. 
Capt.  Joseph  Gould. 
Jacob  Peabody. 
Nathaniel  Bordman. 
Jacob  Peabody. 
Jacob  Peabody. 
David  Balch. 
Elijah  Porter. 
ElUah  Porter. 
John  Gould. 
John  Gould. 
ElUah  Porter. 
Lieut  Samuel  Smith. 
Capt  Samuel  Smith. 
Deacon  John  Gould. 


STATE  LEGISLATURE. 

1777.  Capt.  Samuel  Smith. 

1778.  Deacon  John  Gould. 

1779.  Zaccheus  Gould. 
Eliezor  Lake. 
A.  Hobbs  (to  Concord). 

178  \  Zaccheus  Gould. 

Capt.  Stephen  Perkins. 

1781.  Samuel  Smith. 
17a3-86.  Abraham  Hobbs. 

1786.  Capt.  Stephen  Perkins. 

17K7.  Thos.  Emerson. 
1792-93.  Sylvnnus  Wildes. 

1796.  Sylvanus  Wildes. 

1799.  R«T  Asahel  Huntington, 

1802.  Sylvanus  Wildes. 
1806-14.  Nathaniel  Hammond. 

1816.  Nathaniel  Hammond. 

1823.  Col  EphnUm  Wildes. 

1827.  Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 
1829-30.  Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 
1833-36.  Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

1837.  Charles  H.  Holmes. 

18.38.  Nathaniel  Perley. 

1839.  Asa  Plngree. 

1840.  Joeeph  W.  Batchelder. 

1842.  Cyrus  Cummings. 

1843.  Charles  C.  Brackett 

1844.  Samuel  Todd. 
1846.  Dr.  Joe.  C.  Batchelder. 

1848.  Charles  Herrick. 

1849.  Thos.  Gould. 

1862.  Samuel  S.  McKenxIe. 
1854.  Nathaniel  Conant 

1863.  Nathaniel  Conant. 
1867.  Jacob  P.  Towne. 
1871.  Rev.  Anson  HcLoud. 
1874.  Salmon  D.  Hood. 
1878.  Dudley  Bradstreet 
1881.  John  H.  Potter. 
1884.  John  H.  Towne. 

SKNATORg. 

1811.  Dr.  Nehe.  Cleaveland. 
1816-18.  Dr.  Nehe.  Geaveland. 
1842.  Asa  Plngree. 


Treasurers. — ^The  constables  generally  served  as 
treasurers  until  1743. 


CONSTABLES. 

1672.  John  Hovey. 

1673.  Ephraim  Dorman. 

1674.  Edmond  Towne. 
1676-77.  John  How. 

1678.  Samuel  Howlat. 

1679.  Wm.  Perkins,  Jr. 

1680.  Cor.  Wm.  Smith. 

1681.  Tobijah  Perkins. 

1682.  Daniel  Redington. 
1683-84.  Cor.  Wm.  Smith. 

1686.  Elisha  Perkins. 

1686.  Deacon  Isaac  Comings. 

1687.  Thoe.  Perkins. 

1688.  Lieut.  Thos.  Baker. 

1689.  Mr.  Timothy  Perkins. 

1690.  Ens.  Jacob  Towne. 
John  Towne. 


1691.  Danisl  Garke. 

1692.  Ephraim  Wilds. 

1693.  Mr.  Wm.  Perkins. 

1694.  Isaac  Easty,Jr. 

1697.  Joseph  Towne,  Jr. 

1698.  Joseph  Borman. 

1699.  Cor.  John  Curtious. 

1700.  John  Comings. 

1701.  Ebeneser  Averell. 

1702.  John  Robinson,  Sr. 
Nathaniel  Averell. 

1703.  Philip  Knight 

1704.  Thos.  How  let 
17U6.  Sergt.  John  Gould. 

Corp.  Jacob  Towne. 
17U6.  John  Nichols. 

Thos.  Dorman,  Jr. 
1707.  Thos.  Perley. 


Michael  Dwinell. 

TRKASrRRKS. 

17<  8.  Johu  French. 

1695-96.  Cor.  TobUah   Pe 

Amos  Dorman. 

1719.  Ens.  John  Gouh 

1709.  John  Hovey. 

1743-48.  Jacob  Peabody. 

Joseph  Towne  (treas). 

1719.  George  Bixby. 

1710.  Thos.  Robinson. 

176  t-W.  Benj.  Towne.   • 

Zaccheus  Gould. 

1763    Nathaniel  Portei 

1711.  .Fohn  Averell. 

1754-66.  Capt  Thoa.  Bak( 

John  Curtis. 

1756-58.  Richard  Towne. 

1''12.  Nathaniel  Borman. 

1759-63.  Stephen  Foster. 

Nathaniel  Porter. 

17M-75.  Elijah  Porter. 

1713.  Thos.  Town. 

1776-81.  Jeremiah  Averel 

Jacob  Easty. 

1782-87.  Stephen  Ft»ster. 

1714.  Cor.  Joseph  Gould. 

1788-89.  Nathaniel  Hamn 

Thos.  Cave. 

1790-92.  Daniel  Bixby. 

1'*  16.  Jacob  Peabody. 

1793-99.  David  Perkins,  J 

John  Burton. 

1800-9.  Daniel  Bixby. 

1716.  Wm.  Towne. 

1810-13.  Jonas  Merlam. 

Job  AverelL 

1814.  Cyrus  Cnninilngs 

1717.  Thos.  Gould. 

1816.  Samuel  Hood. 

Edward  Putnam. 

1816-17.  Moses  Wildes. 

1718.  Ivory  Hovey. 

1818-22.  Samuel  Hood. 

Elisha  Putnam. 

1824-25.  John  Peabody. 

1719.  Symon  Bradstreet 

1826-10.  Isaac  Killaqi. 

1720.  Wm.  Porter. 

1831-33.  Samuel  Gould. 

Jesse  Dorman. 

1834.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Stoi 

1721.  Joseph  Robinson. 

1836-36.  Joel  Lake. 

Michael  DwInelU 

1837.  Joel  Lake. 

1722.  Thoe.  DwineU. 

1837-38.  Asa  Plngree. 

David  Balch. 

1839.  Johu  G.  Hood. 

1723.  Cor.  Jacob  Robinson. 

1840.  Wm.  Hubbard. 

Boi\j.  Knight 

1841-50.  Benj.  C.  Perkins. 

1724.  EliezerLake. 

18  M).  JohnG.  Hood. 

Edman  Towne. 

1861-52.  John  Wright 

1726.  Jacob  Dorman. 

1853-61.  Benj.  Kimball. 

Benj.  Towne. 

1 862-6 1  Nehemiah  Balch. 

1726-28.  Nathaniel  Porter. 

18<^5-67.  Jeremiah  Balch. 

1729-38.  Ivory  Hovey. 

1868-81.  J.  Porter  Gould. 

1739-12.  Richard  Towne. 

1882-87.  John  Gould. 

TOWN  CLERKS. 

1676-81.  Lieut.  FrancU  Peabody. 

1766-76.  Elijah  Porter. 

1682-85.  John  Gould. 

1776-77.  Capt.  Samuel  Smlt 

1686-1701.  Sergt  Eph.  Dorman. 

1778-90.  Oipt.  Stephen  Pert 

1702-17.  Samuel  Stanley. 

1791-1809.  Nathaniel  Hammc 

1718-20.  Nathsniel  Porter. 

1810-36.  Jacob  Towne. 

1721-34.  Jacob  Peabody. 

1836-78.  Jacob  P.  Towne. 

1736-36.  John  Hovey. 

1878.  Ezra  Towne  {pro  U 

1737-49.  Jacob  Peabody. 

1879-80.  Edward  8.  Towne. 

1749-62.  Richard  Towne. 

1880.  Ezra  Towne. 

1763.  Elijah  Porter. 

1881.  Frank  L.  Winslow. 

1764-66.  David  Balch. 

1881-87.  John  H.  Gould. 

.       BELEC 

THEN. 

1959. 

fkttncis  Pabody. 

Ensign  Howlet 

decon  Perkens. 

fbsnces  pebody. 

1977. 

John  Redington. 

Ensigne  Goold. 

1««S. 

Sargen  towne. 

John  Gould. 

decon  Perkins. 

1««8. 

John  Redington. 

fences  Pabody. 

fences  pabody. 

John  Gould.    > 

IftTS. 

Thomas  Baker. 

Mr.  thomas  baker. 

Daniel  Borman. 

Sack  Comings. 

1971. 

John  hovey. 

Lieut,  ffrances  Pebody. 

francos  Pabody. 

Thomas  Perkins. 

Ensign  Goold. 

Thomas  Baker. 

1979. 

Edman  Townea. 

Ensign  Gould. 

1676. 

mr.  thomas  baker. 

Mr.  thomas  Baker. 

Sargen  RediDgton. 

Epheram  dorman. 

Jacob  towne. 

Sargen  Redington. 

francea  Pabody. 
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IMO. 

1692. 

1704. 

1716. 

BT.  tbomaa  teker. 

Lient.  Tbomaa  Baker. 

Sargt  John  Gould. 

GlerkBliahaPerkina. 

SttrgMi  RMUnctoa. 

Sargt  HoTey. 

OorpL  Jftoob  towne. 

Gorpl.  TobUah  Pertcina. 

John  Comings. 

John  HoTey. 

Joho  hovej. 

Gorpl.  Bedington. 

Ebeneser  Arerell. 

Amoa  Dorman. 

tnaemP9bodj, 

Ipbraim  Dorman. 

Samuel  Stanley. 

IMl. 

199S. 

1705. 

1717. 

Kulgii  goold. 

Capt.  John  Gould. 

Ebenecer  Averell. 

Deaeon  Samuel  Howlett 

Inc^Krte. 

Sargt.  Thos.  Dorman. 

Thomas  Perley. 

Gorpl.  Joaeph  Towne. 

Sargt  Saml.  Howlet. 

Sargt.  Danl.  Bedington. 

Michael  DwinelL 

francM  Pftbodj. 

Ens.  Jacob  Towne. 

Clerk  Elisha  Perkins. 

Jacob  Peabody. 

flamiMl  kowtot. 

Gorpl.  John  Gould. 

Gorpl.  Joseph  Towne. 

ItM. 

1994. 

1706. 

1718. 

Ltont.  Pttbody. 

Gorpl.  TobUah  Perkina. 

Lieut.  Eph.  Dorman. 

John  Howlett 

flust^  Bodincton. 

Isaac  Peabody. 

Sargt.  D.  Bedington. 

Amos  Dorman. 

DMkon  Perkina. 

Elisha  Perkins. 

aerk  Elisba  Perkins. 

Ens.  John  Gould. 

OorpL  Towne*. 

Joseph  Towne,  Jr. 

Sargt  John  Hovey. 

Jacob  Peabody. 

JohnOould. 

Ephraim  Dorman. 

Gorpl.  John  Curtis. 

Nathaniel  Porter. 

I«8S. 

1695. 

1707. 

1710. 

Mr.  ThomM  Baker. 

Sargt  Tlios.  Dorman. 

Deacon  Saml.  Howlett 

Jacob  Towne. 

I«ck«  btejr.  Clarke. 

Gorpl.  TobUah  Perkins. 

Ebenezer  ATerell. 

John  HoToy. 

Sargt.  Ephnim  Dorman. 

Elisba  Perkins. 

Thomas  Howlett 

John  Howlett 

SamiMl  Howlett. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

GorpL  Joseph  Towne. 

John  Gould. 

Ephraim  Dorman. 

Saml.  Stanley. 

Nathaniel  Porter. 

1«84. 

1«9«. 

1708. 

1720. 

terst.  BwUogton. 

Gorpl.  TobUah  Perkins. 

Lieut.  Tob.  Perkins. 

Ephraim  WiMs. 

GorpL  Jacob  Townea. 

Sargt.  Samuel  Howlet. 

Gorpl.  Jacob  Towne. 

Itoo  Horey. 

John  BoTcy. 

Bph.  Dorman. 

Ebenezer  Averell. 

Sargt  Joseph  Gould. 

William  Towne. 

Isaac  Estey. 

Joseph  Towne. 

JohnOoo)d,8r. 

laaac  Easty,  Jr. 

Saml.  Stanley. 

Ellezer  Lake. 

1«8». 

1997. 

1709. 

1721. 

Sargt.  B«liagton. 

Sargt.  Bedington. 

Lieut  Tob.  Perkins. 

Sargt  Howlet 

CorpL  Joseph  Towne. 

Lieut  Thomas  Baker. 

flargt.  EphimiiB  Dorman. 

Gorpl.  Perkina. 

Lieut  Eph.  Dorman.            , 

iTory  Horey. 

flMkoel  Howlett. 

Gorpl.  Standley. 

Thomas  Howlett. 

JohnGuold. 

Elisha  Perkins. 

8aml.  Stanley. 

Jacob  Peabody. 

l«ft«. 

1698. 

1710. 

1722. 

Iie«t.6o«ki. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

Clerk  £lisb«  Perkins. 

Sargt  John  Howlett. 

OorpL  John  HoTey. 

Daniel  Clarke. 

Jacob  Towne. 

laaac  Peabody. 

Mr.  TobOah  PerklM. 

Gapt  How. 

Ebenezer  Arerell. 

Lieut  Thomaa  Baker. 

I^hraia  Durman. 

Elisba  Perkins. 

John  Curtis. 

John  NIchola. 

lienL  Tboouui  Baker. 

Epbndm  Wilds. 

Samuel  Stanley. 

Q.M.  Ephraim  Wilda. 

IM7. 

1699. 

1711. 

172S. 

Ckft.  John  How. 

Q.M.  TobUah  Perkins. 

Lieut  TobUah  Perkins. 

laaeBMty.Sr. 

Jac.  Towne,  Jr. 

Deacon  Samuel  Howlett 

Deaoon  John  Howlett 

Sargt  Saml.  Howlet 

Thomas  Howlett 

Thomaa  Oould. 

Elisha  Perkins. 

Joseph  Towne. 

Elisha  Putnam. 

I^hralM  Dorman. 

Isaac  Pabody. 

Samuel  Stanley. 

Jacob  Peabody. 

1«S8. 

1700. 

17U. 

1724. 

•«»t.»Mty. 

Ens.  Saml.  Howlet 

Sargt  Thomas  Howlett 

Nathaniel  Porter. 

Gapt  John  How. 

Gorpl.  Joseph  Towne. 

Deacon  John  Howlett 

largt  Samoell  Howlet. 

Q.M.  TobUah  Perkins. 

Clerk  Elisha  Perkins. 

Joseph  Towne. 

Wflllam  Aveiell.  Sr. 

Isaac  Pabody. 

Amos  Dorman. 

Elisha  Perkins. 

Mr.  Wflllam  PerUne. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

John  Amich. 

John  Hovey. 

1701. 

171S. 

1725. 

l«8t. 

Gapt  John  How. 

Deacon  Saml.  Howlett 

John  Hovey. 

lieot.  Baker. 

Gorpl.  Jacob  Towne. 

Jacob  Estey. 

UmL  Qoold. 

Elisha  Perkins. 

Ebenezer  Averell. 

William  Porter. 

augL  John  Horej. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

MIohael  DwinelL 

Mr.  TobUah  Petkina. 
■Itealm  Dorman. 

Ephraim  Dorman,  Sr. 

Samuel  Stanley. 

Deacon  John  Howlett 

Ooryl.  Dnal  Bedington. 
Tkoaaa  Ptoikine. 

1709. 

1714. 

1726. 

OorpL  Joseph  Towne. 

Nathaniel  Porter. 

Ens.  Amos  Dorman. 

Sargt  Saml.  Standly. 

John  Hovey. 

Gapt  Joseph  Gould. 

flwgL  Sammoell  Hoolet. 
Otrpl.  gamnel  Standly. 

Mr.  Timothy  Perkins. 

Ephraim  Wilda. 

Sargt  Thomas  Bobinson. 

Isaac  Pabody. 
Sargt.  John  Gould. 

Simon  Bradstreet 
Jacob  Peabody. 

l«fl. 

170S. 

171ft. 

1727. 

CfepC.  John  How. 

Deacon  Thoa.  Dorman. 

Gorpl.  Joaeph  Towns. 

Mr.ToMlah  PwUnn 

GorpL  Jacob  Towne. 

Ebenezer  AvereU. 

GorpL  Jacob  Towne. 

PhOUf  Knight. 

EUaha  Perkina. 

Amoa  Dorman. 

Beojamin  Towne. 

JaeebT^mne,  Jr. 

Isaac  Estey,  Jr. 

%hnfan  Dorman. 

Deacon  Samuel  Howlett 

William  Bedington. 
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I7M. 

1740. 

175«. 

1764. 

EiiB.  Amos  Dormao. 

Oapt.  Joseph  Gould. 

Jacob  Averell. 

Jeremiah  ATer«ll 

Bei^amin  Towne. 

Capt  Benjamin  Towne. 

Daniel  Bizbj. 

Q.M.  Nathaniel  Bordman. 

Daniel  Bedington. 

Clerk  Samuel  Smith. 

Zaccheus  Gould. 

iToiy  HoTej. 

Phineas  Rediugton. 

BlUah  Porter. 

Samuel  Cummingas 

William  Badington. 

Thomas  Baker. 

Q.M.  Daniel  Qark. 

David  Balch,  Jr. 

tU9, 

1741. 

175S. 

1765. 

Deacon  John  Howlett 

Lieut  Bei^amin  Towne. 

Capt.  BeiUainin  Towne. 

Jeremiah  AversU. 

Benjamin  Towne. 

Oapt  John  Wildes. 

Jacob  Averell. 

Daniel  Bizbj. 

Elieier  Lake. 

George  Byxbe. 

Samuel  Smith. 

Zaccheus  Gould. 

David  Balch. 

Thomas  Baker. 

Dan  Clark. 

Stephen  Perkins. 

Jacob  Peabody. 

Daniel  Bedington. 

KlUah  Porter. 

John  Perkins,  Jr. 

17  SO. 

1742. 

1754. 

1766. 

Bei^Jamin  Towns. 

George  Bixby. 

Capt  BeiU.  Towne. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

JeneDorman. 

Thomas  Baker. 

Jacob  Averell. 

Zaccheus  Gould. 

Q.M.  Nathaniel  Bordman. 

Daniel  Gould. 

Q.  M.  Dan  CUrk. 

Jeremiah  Avervll. 

John  WiUdes. 

Mathew  Peabody. 

Samuel  Smith. 

John  Perkins,  Jr. 

John  Perkim. 

Bichard  Towne. 

ElUah  Porter. 

Stephen  Perkins. 

17SI. 

174S. 

1755. 

1767. 

Oapt  John  Hewlett 

Thomas  Baker. 

Capt  BeiUamin  Towne. 

Zaccheus  Goold. 

Joseph  Herriek. 

Oapt  TobUah  Perkins. 

Dan  Clark. 

John  Perkins^  Jr. 

John  WilldeiL 

David  Cummings. 

ElUah  Porter. 

Jeremiah  Aver«lL 

Benjamin  Towne. 

Israel  Clark. 

Samuel  Smith. 

Stephen  Perkins. 

Jacob  Peabody. 

Mathew  Peabody. 

Jacob  Averell. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

17  S3. 

1744. 

1756. 

1768. 

Thomas  Ooold. 

Thomas  Baker. 

Comet  Mathew  Peabody. 

Elisha  Wildes. 

a.M.  NathL  BordDUUL 

Mathew  Peabody. 

Chpt  Thomas  Baker. 

Zaccheus  Gould. 

George  Bjxbe. 

Benjamin  Towne. 

Lieut  Nathaniel  Porter. 

Jeremiah  AveraU. 

BIchard  Towne. 

Israel  Clark. 

John  Gould. 

Stephen  Perkins. 

Joeeph  Dorman« 

David  Cummings. 

David  Balch. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

17SS. 

174ft. 

1757. 

1760. 

Oapt.  John  Howlett 

Solomon  Gould. 

Samuel  Smith. 

Elisha  Wildes. 

David  Balch. 

Oapt  TobUah  Perkins. 

Oapt  BeiUamin  Towns. 

Stephen  Perkins. 

John  WildM. 

Bichard  Towne. 

John  Gould. 

William  Bedington. 

Daniel  Bedington. 

Comet  Mathew  Peabody. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

TobUah  Perkim. 

Oapt.  John  Wildes. 

ElUah  Porter. 

Zaccheus  GoakL 

I7S4. 

1746. 

Oapt  John  Wilde*. 
Capt  TobUah  Perkins. 
Richard  Town  A 

1758. 

Lieut  Nathl.  Porter. 

1770. 

Stephen  Perkins. 

Capt  Joseph  Goold. 

John  Gould. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Elieier  Lake. 

Solomon  Gould. 
Daniel  Bedington. 
1747. 

David  Balch. 

Zaccheus  GouM. 

Joeeph  Robineon. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Solomon  Dodge. 

Bei^amin  Towne. 

David  Perkins. 

Joseph  Gould. 

17S5. 

Capt  John  Wildes. 

1750. 

1771. 

Deacon  John  Howlett. 

Richard  Towne. 

John  Gould. 

Thomas  Mower. 

Deacon  Jacob  Peabodj. 

Thomas  Baker. 

David  Perkins. 

Capt.  Saml.  Smith. 

Richard  Towne. 

BeiUamin  Towne. 

David  Balch,  Jr. 

ElUah  Porter. 

Benjamin  Towne. 

Nathaniel  Averell,  Jr. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Abraham  Hobbs. 

Mathew  Peabodj. 

1748. 

Stephen  Perkins. 

Samuel  Brsdstieet 

I7S6. 

Capt  John  Wildes. 

1760. 

1772. 

Deacon  Ivory  Hovey. 

Bichard  Towns. 
Nathaniel  Averell,  Jr. 

Capt.  BeiU.  Towne. 

Capt  Saml.  Smith. 

David  Balch. 

ElUah  Porter. 

Abraham  Hobbs. 

Jacob  Bedington. 

Bichard  Towne. 

Samuel  Brsdstraet 

George  Byxby. 

Lieut  BeiUamin  Towne. 

John  Gould. 

Luke  Averell. 

174V. 

Bichard  Towne. 

David  Balch,  Jr. 

Stephen  Perkins. 

17S7. 

Capt  John  Wlldea 

1761. 

1771. 

Jacob  Dorman. 

David  Balch. 

Capt  John  Bordman. 

Stephen  Perkins. 

John  Wilds. 

John  Gould. 

Stephen  Perkins. 

Thos.  Mower. 

Benjamin  Towne. 

George  Bixby. 

Jeremiah  Averell. 

Capt  Saml.  Smith. 

Lient.  Zaccheos  OonkL 

Mathew  Peabody  and  Samuel 

Cept  Thomas  Baker. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Daniel  Bedington. 

Smith  in  place  of  G.  B.  and 

Simon  Gould. 

Zaccheus  Gould. 

17S8. 

R.T. 
1750. 

1762. 

1774. 

Joseph  Herrick. 
Daniel  Bedington. 

Lieut  BeiUamin  Towne. 
John  Gould. 

Stephen  Perkins. 
Jeremiah  Averell. 

Stephen  Perkins. 
Daniel  Bixby. 

David  Cummings. 

Mathew  Peabody. 
Capt  John  Wildes. 
ElUah  Porter. 

John  Balch. 

Oapt  Saml.  Smith. 

Benjamin  Towne. 

Simon  Gould. 

Zaccheus  GoukL 

Joseph  Perkins. 

Joieph  Andrews. 

17S9. 

1751. 

176S. 

1775. 

Benjamin  Towne. 

ElUah  Porter. 

Jeremiah  Averell. 

Oapt  Saml.  Smith. 

Lieut.  TobUah  Perkins 

Lieut.  Benjamin  Towne. 

Joseph  Andrews. 

Capt  Stephen  PMfcins. 

Daniel  Gould. 

John  Gould. 

Stephen  Perkins. 

Ismei  Clark,  Jr. 

John  Wildes. 

Samuel  Smith. 

John  Balch. 

John  Peabody. 

Daniel  Bedington. 

Mathew  Peabody. 

Thomas  Mower, 
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m«. 

1788. 

1800. 

1812. 

Unel  CUrk,  Jr. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

flunl.  Smith. 

Capt  John  Baker. 

DaTid  Gummings. 

Dr.  NehemUh  CleaTeland. 

Oapt  Stephen  Peridne. 

Roger  Balch. 

John  Peabody,  Jr. 

John  Peabody. 

John  PMbody. 

Nathaniel  Hammond. 

Jacob  Towne  (3d). 

Jonas  Meriam. 

Jacob  Kimball. 

Moeee  Bradstreet 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

1777. 

1789. 

1801. 

181S. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Dudley  Bradstreet 

Thomaa  Mower. 

Roger  Balch. 

Jonas  Uertam. 

John  Peabodj. 

John  Batchelder. 

Jonathan  Gummings. 

Jonas  Meriam. 
Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

Imel  CUrk,  Jr. 

Jacob  Kimball. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  CleaTeland. 

Send.  Smith. 

NathL  Hammond. 

N.  Perkins  ATereU. 

Gyrus  Gummings. 
Jacob  Batohelder. 

1778. 

1790. 

1802. 

Mi^l.  Joeeph  Gould. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Jonathan  Gummings. 

1814. 

Joseph  Cummingik 

Jonathan  Cummingi. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  CleaTeland. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Jacob  KimbalU 

Jonas  Meriam. 

Samuel  Hood. 

jMob  Kimball. 

Isaac  Averell. 

Dudley  Bradetreet 

Humphrey  Clark. 

InecATeivU. 

Nathaniel  Fisk. 

N.  P.  ATereU. 

Moses  Wildes. 

1779. 

1791. 

180S. 

Joseph  Bachelder. 

im.  Joeeph  Ooold. 

Jacob  Kimball. 

Jonathan  Gummings. 

1815. 

Zecchene  Gould. 

Isaac  ArereU. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  CleaTeland. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Nathl.  Fisk. 

Lieut  Jonas  Meriam. 

Joeeph  Bachelder. 

Joeeph  Gumming^  Jr. 

Isra  Perkins. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Moees  Wildes. 

Umc  ArereU. 

Nathaniel  Hammond. 

Jaoob  Towne  (3d). 

DaTid  Towne. 

1780. 

1792. 

1804. 

John  Peabody,  Jr. 

Jacob  KimbaU. 

NathL  Hammond. 

1816. 

Moeee  Perkins. 

I»ac  ArereU. 

Jonas  Meriam. 

NathL  Hammond. 

IkTid  Towne. 

Nathl.  Fisk. 

Jacob  Towne  (3d). 

Thomas  Gummings. 

Derid  Belch,  Jr. 

Esra  Perkins. 

Robert  Perkins. 

Gyrus  Gummings. 

Stephen  Foster. 

Joseph  Batchelder. 

Daniel  Bixby,  Jr. 

1781. 

179S. 

1805. 

Samuel  Gummings. 

Semnel  Smith. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

1817. 

Zeocheos  Ooold. 

Josiah  Lamson. 

Jonas  Meriam. 

Stephen  Foster. 

Ezra  Perkins. 

Jacob  Towne  (3d). 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Nathaniel  ^ereU,  Jr. 

Nathaniel  Hammond. 

Robert  Perkins. 

Thomas  Gummings. 
Gyrus  Gummings. 
Daniel  Bixby,  Jr. 

Daniel  Blxby. 

Zaocheus  Gould. 

Joeeph  Batchelder. 

178S. 

1794. 

1800. 

Samuel  Gummings. 

Semnel  Smith. 

Zaccheus  Gould. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Josiah  Lamson. 

Robert  Perkins. 

1818. 

Daniel  BUby. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Josiah  Lamson. 

John  Peabody. 

Nathaniel  AtotsU. 

Lieut  Isaac  Arerell. 

DaTid  Perkins. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

JoriahlAmson. 

John  Peabody. 

Perley  Balch. 
Dudley  Wildes.  Jr. 

178S. 

1795. 

1807. 

DaTid  Perkins,  Jr. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Jonathan  Gummings. 

Josiah  Lamson. 

Zecchene  Gould. 

Bei\J.  Bixby. 

DaTid  Perkins. 

1819. 

Nathaniel  ArereU. 

John  Rea,  Jr. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

John  Peabody. 

Joiish  Umson. 

Ueut  Isaac  AyerelL 

John  Peabody. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

DaTid  Towne. 

John  Gonant 

Perley  Balch. 
Dudley  Wikies,  Jr. 

1784. 

1796. 

1808. 

DaTid  Perkins,  Jr. 

Zeeeheoe  Gould. 

BeqJ.  Bixby. 

Josiah  Lamson. 

DeTid  Towne. 

John  Rea,  Jr, 

DaTid  Perkins. 

1820. 

NethL  Arerell. 

Samuel  Bradstieet. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

Joriah  Lameon. 

John  Peabody. 

DaTid  Towne. 

Jonathan  Gnnuninga. 

Dudley  Bradstreet. 

John  Gonant 

Daniel  Bixby,  Jr. 
Wm.  Hubbard. 

178ft. 

1797. 

1809. 

DaTid  Perkins,  Jr. 

ZMxheus  Gould. 

BenJ.  BUby. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

John  Rea,  Jr. 

DaTid  Perkins. 

1821. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  CleaTeland. 

Daniel  Bixby,  Jr. 

DaTid  Perkins,  Jr. 

Samuel  Bradstreet. 

John  Peabody. 

Jaoob  Towne,  Jr. 

Jeeob^imbalL 

Dudley  Bradstreet 

Jonas  Meriam. 

Wm.  Hubbard. 

178«. 

1798. 

1810. 

1822. 

Deniel  Bixby. 

Thomas  Perkins,  Jr. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

ElUah  Arerell. 

DaTid  Perkins. 

Joseph  Batchelder. 

Jacob  KlmbalL 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  GleaTeUnd. 

Ephraim  Wildesi 

Dark!  Perkins,  Jr. 

John  Peabody,  Jr. 

John  Peabody. 

Royal  A.  Meriam. 

BocerBalch. 

Jonas  Meriam. 

Daniel  Bixby,  Jr. 

1787. 

1799. 

1811. 

1828. 

BogerBakh. 

Thomas  Perkins,  Jr. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

Daniel  Bixby,  Jr. 

Joriah  LamsoB. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Gyrus  Gummings. 

Dr.  John  Merriam. 

DaTid  Gummings. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  CleaTeland. 

John  Batchelder. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

John  Peabody,  Jr. 

John  Peabody. 

Moses  Wildes. 

BenryBradHiveC. 

Jacob  Towne  (3d). 

Jonas  Meriam. 

Wm.  N.  GleaTeUnd. 
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18)4. 
IfoMa  Wildw. 
Cynu  CummiDgs. 
W.  N.  Cleaveliuid. 
Jobn  PMkbody. 
Samuel  Gould. 

18)5. 

Cttus  Cummingi. 
John  Rea,  Jr. 
Daniel  Bixby. 
Porter  Bntdstreet. 
John  Lameon. 

1829. 

Gyms  CummingB. 
Porter  Bradetreet. 
John  Rea,  Jr. 
Samuel  Bradstreet. 
David  Towne. 

18)7. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 
Samuel  Bnulstreet. 
John  Rea,  Jr. 
Joeeph  Batchelder. 
Isaac  Killam. 

18)8. 

Ja^ob  Towne,  Jr. 
Joseph  Batchelder. 
Isaac  Killam. 
Amos  Perkins. 
Samuel  Bradstreet. 

18)1». 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 
Joseph  Batchelder. 
Isaac  Killam. 
Amos  Perkins. 
Samuel  Bradstreet. 

18S0. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 
Joseph  Batchelder. 
Isaac  Kilkun. 
Samuel  Bradstreet 
Moses  WUdes. 

1881. 

Nehemiah  Perkins. 
Wm.  Hubbard. 
Joseph  W.  Batchelder. 
Nathaniel  Perley. 
Wm.  Munday. 

188). 

John  Lamson. 
Wm.  Munday. 
Nehemiah  Perkins. 
Joseph  W.  Batchelder. 
Nathaniel  Perley. 

1888. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 
Wm.  Hubbard. 
Joseph  Gould. 
Moses  Wildes. 
Darid  Towne. 

1884. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 
,  DaTid  Towne. 
Wm.  Hubbard. 
Samuel  Bradstreet. 
Wm.  Cummlngs. 

18S6. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 
DaTid  Towne. 
Wm.  Hubbard. 
Samuel  Bradstreet 
Wm.  Gummings. 


1880. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 
DaTid  Tuwne. 
Wm.  Hubbard. 
Samuel  Bradstreet. 
Wm.  Gummings. 

1887. 

Bei^amin  G.  Perkins. 
John  Gonant. 
Richard  Phillips,  Jr. 
Wm.  E.  Kimball. 
Wm.  Gummings. 

1888. 
Cornelius  B.  Bradstreet 
Nathaniel  Perley. 
William  Ray. 
Moses  Wildes. 
Augustine  8.  Peabody. 

1881». 

Bei\J.  G.  Perkins. 
Asa  Pingree. 
Wm.  Ray. 
Wm.  Hubbard. 
John  Hood. 

1840. 

DaTid  Towne. 
Wm.  Ray. 
Wm.  Hubbard. 
Wm.  Gummings. 
John  Hood. 

1841. 

Joshua  Wildes. 
Wm.  Ray. 
Nehemiah  Perkins. 
Joel  R.  Peabody. 
Jacob  P.  Towne. 

184). 

Wm.  Ray. 
Elbridge  S.  Bixby. 
Asa  Pingree. 

1848. 

Wm.  Ray. 
Elbridge  S.  Bixby. 
Asa  Pingree. 

1844. 

Wm.  N.  GleaTeland. 
Nathaniel  Perkins. 
A.  S.  Peabody. 

1845. 

Wm.  N.  GleaTeland. 
Nathaniel  Perkins. 
A.  S.  Peabody. 

1846. 

Thomas  L.  Lane. 
John  G.  Hood. 
Wm.  Hubbard. 

1847. 

Samuel  Todd. 
Thos.  L.  Lane. 
Nehemiah  Balch. 

1848. 

John  Wright 
Joeeph  W.  Batchelder. 
Thos.  L.  Lane. 

1841». 

John  Wright 
Joseph  W.  Batchelder. 
Thos.  L.  Lane. 

1850. 

John  Wright 
Thos.  Gould. 
Joshua  Wildes. 


1851. 

John  Wright 
Thos.  Gould. 
Joshua  Wildes. 

185). 

John  Wright 
Tbos.  Gould. 
Joshua  Wildes. 

1858. 

A.  8.  Peabody. 
S.  S.  McKenzie. 
Andrew  Gould. 

1854. 

Andrew  Gould. 
S.  S.  McKenzie. 
BenJ.  3.  Towne. 

1855. 

Andrew  Gould. 
S.  S.  McKenzie. 
BeoJ.  B.  Towne. 

1850. 

Andrew  Gould. 
S.  S.  McKenaie. 
BeoJ.  B.  Towne. 

1857. 

John  Wright 
Thos.  Gould. 
A.  S.  Peabody. 

1858. 
John  Wright 
Thos.  Gould. 
A.  S.  Peabody. 

1850. 
John  Wright 
Thos.  Gould. 
A.  S.  Peabody. 

1860. 

John  Wright 
Thos.  Gould. 
A.  S.  Peabody. 

1861. 

John  Wright 
A.  S.  Peabody. 
Dudley  Bradstieet 

186). 
A.  S.  Peabody. 
Dudley  Bradstreet 
Samuel  Todd. 

1868. 

A.  S.  Peabody. 
Dudley  Bradstreet. 
Samuel  Todd. 

1864. 
A.  S.  Peabody. 
Dudley  Bradstreet 
Samuel  Todd. 

1805. 
Jacob  Foster. 
J.  W.  Batchelder. 
DaTid  Glark. 

1866. 

Jacob  Foster. 

J.  W.  Batchelder. 

David  Glark. 

1807. 
Jacob  Foster. 
Andrew  Gould. 
DaTid  Clark. 

1808. 
DaTid  Clark. 
Jacob  Foster. 
Andrew  Gould. 


1800. 

David  Clarit. 

J.  W.  Batchelder. 

Andrew  Gould. 

1870. 

David  Glark. 
J.  W.  Bachelder. 
Andrew  Gould. 

1871. 
DaTid  Clark. 
J.  W.  Batchelder. 
Andrew  Gould. 

187). 
Dudley  Bradstreet 
Moees  B.  Perkins. 
Salmon  D.  Hood. 

1878. 
D.  Bradstreet 
S.  D.  liood. 
Ariel  H.  Gould. 

1874. 
D.  Bradstreet 
S.  D.  Hood. 
Ariel  H.  Gould. 

1875. 
D.  Bradstreet 
S.  D.  Hood. 
Ariel  H.  Gould. 

1870. 
D.  Bradstreet 
S.  D.  Hood. 
Ariel  H.  Gould. 

1877. 
D.  Bradstreet 
8.  D.  Hood. 
Ariel  H.  Gould. 

1878. 
D.  Bradstreet 
8.  D.  Hood. 
Ariel  H.  Gould. 

1870. 
a  D.Hood. 
Baxter  P.  Pike. 
JohnH.  Potter. 

1880. 
S.  D.  Heod. 
M.  B.  Perkins. 
J.  H.  Potter. 

1881. 
S.  D.  Hood. 
B.  P.  Pike. 
J.  H.  Potter. 

188). 
8.  D.  Hood. 
B.  P.  Pike. 
John  H.  Towne. 

1888. 
8.  D.  Hood. 
B.  P.  Pike. 
John  H.  Towne. 

1884. 
S.  D.  Hood. 
B.  P.  Pike. 
John  H.  Towne. 

1885. 
8.  D.  Hood. 
B.  P.  Pike. 
John  H.  Tows*. 

1880. 
8.  D.  Hood. 
J.  H.  Towne. 
Joseph  B.  Poor. 

1887. 
8.  D.Hood. 
J.  H.  Towne. 
Joseph  B.  Poor. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 
PEABODY. 


BT  THBODOBB  MOODY  OSBORNB. 


/ValMilMargf — Ibpoyropfty — £01^  B«t0«mmt8. 

Thb  town  of  Peabody  occupies  a  part  of  the  terri- 
toiy  originally  belongiog  to  the  old  town  of  Salem. 
Its  boandaries  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  old 
Middle  Precinct  of  Salem,  which  was  set  off  in  1710, 
and  it  continued  to  be  a  part  of  Salem  until  the  in- 
corporation of  the  district  of  Danyers,  in  1752.  It 
was  separated  from  Danvers  under  the  name  of  South 
Danyers  in  1855,  (May  18),  and  the  name  of  Peabody 
was  assumed  in  1868.  Previously  to  1710,  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  first  parish  of  Salem,  and  was  identi- 
fied with  Salem  in  every  respect. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  early  history  of 
Peabody  is  in  many  ways  inseparable  from  that  of 
Salem.  Its  farmers  were  represented  in  the  Salem 
town-meeting,  and  some  of  them  at  times  held  ofiQce 
in  the  town.  Its  sturdy  yeomanry  formed  part  of 
^e  training  bands  of  the  old  town,  and  was  called 
out  to  do  service  in  all  the  frontier  warfare  of  that 
early  period.  Its  religious  interests  were  centred  in 
the  old  First  Church,  and  the  record  of  its  proprie- 
tary interests  is  found  with  that  of  all  the  other  lands 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Salem.  There  was  there- 
fore, during  nearly  a  whole  century  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  town,  no  occasion  for  any  separate 
chronicle  of  the  lives  or  interests  of  the  families  who 
lived  in  this  part  of  Salem,  and  for  nearly  half  a 
centnry  after  the  establishment  of  the  Middle  Pre- 
cinct, the  people  were  still  one  with  Salem  in  every- 
thing but  parish  affairs. 

For  more  than  another  century  the  parish  was  part 
of  the  town  of  Danvers,  and  its  history  is  largely  one 
with  that  of  Danvers.  It  has  had  only  about  thirty 
years  of  independent  existence. 

An  effort,  however,  has  been  made  to  select  from 
the  historic  archives  of  Salem  and  Danvers  some 
portions  belonging  to  this  locality,  and  to  trace  the 
beginning  and  growth  of  the  community  which  has 
developed  into  the  busy  manufacturing  town  of  Pea- 
body, as  we  see  it  to-day. 

The  limits  of  this  sketch  have  not  permitted  the 
in1»xiuction  of  extended  genealogical  details,  nor 
the  description  of  the  many  old  houses  and  localities 
whose  interest  belongs  rather  to  family  than  to  town 
history.  It  is  designed  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
growth  of  the  town,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be 
at  some  future  time  enlarged  by  others  who  are 
specially  qualified  to  discuss  the  different  branches  of 
town  history.  If  by  means  of  this  sketch  an  impulse 
may  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  his  native 
town,  the  writer  will  be  repaid  for  his  efforts. 


ToPOGEAPHY. — ^When  Endicott  and  his  compan- 
ions arrived  on  the  shores  of  Salem  in  1628,  their  first 
settlements  were  made  along  the  shores  of  the  sea 
and  the  rivers  which  surround  the  present  city  of 
Salem.  The  struggle  for  existence  was  at  first  too 
severe  to  permit  of  extensive  improvements  in  build- 
ing roads  and  developing  farming  lands  more  re- 
mote from  the  natural  highway  which  the  water 
furnished  from  one  group  of  houses  to  another. 

Wood  in  his  "New  England's  Prospect"  says, 
speaking  of  Salem,  "  There  be  more  canowes  in  this 
town  than  in  all  the  whole  Patent,  every  household 
having  a  water-horse  or  two."  The  canoes  were  in- 
spected by  order  of  the  quarterly  court 

But  very  soon  the  wonderful  energy  of  those  heroic 
Puritans  led  them  to  build  roads  and  bridges  which 
should  open  up  the  surrounding  territory,  and  to  im- 
prove the  lands  lying  farther  from  the  sea. 

The  country  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the 
first  settlements  was  very  early  explored,  and  the  re- 
gion toward  the  boundary  of  Lynn  and  Reading  was 
found  to  be  an  excellent  agricultural  country.,  Sever- 
al large  ponds  of  fresh  water  were  found  in  this  part 
of  Salem,  or  on  its  boundaries,  and  the  region  about 
the  head  of  the  North  River  was  distinguished  by  the 
confluence  of  several  large  brooks  of  clear  and  spark- 
ling water,  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  name  by 
which  this  locality,  now  the  centre  of  the  village  of 
Peabody,  was  designated  in  the  early  grants — ^the 
name  of  Brooksby. 

The  middle  precinct  and  the  village  were  together 
often  spoken  of  in  early  times  as  "  The  Farms,"  and 
the  settlers  were  called  "The  Farmers,"  in  distinction 
from  the  dwellers  in  the  town  proper  of  Salem,  most 
of  whom  lived  by  commerce,  or  followed  the  sea,  or 
plied  the  various  trades  and  industries  of  town  life. 

Through  the  region  of  Brooksby  a  road  was  opened 
to  Salem  Village  (now  Danvers  Centre),  which  had 
been  at  first  accessible  only  by  boat  up  the  Wooleston 
River  (now  the  Danvers  River). 

The  ancient  way,  in  use  while  Essex  Street  was 
still  a  wilderness,  followed  Broad  Street  up  to  the 
boundary  of  the  commons.  From  a  point  on  the  Sa- 
lem turnpike,  some  distance  beyond  where  Boston 
Street  now  turns  from  Essex  Street,  a  road  turned 
sharply  to  the  right,  and  coming  round  the  head  of 
the  inlet  which  in  those  dsLjs  extended  to  the  south 
of  Boston  Street,  went  on  toward  Brooksby  over  the 
high  land  by  Gallows  Hill.  By  this  road  it  is  said 
that  Governor  Endicott  used  to  ride  from  the  town 
to  his  estate  in  the  Village.  The  location  of  this  old 
road  may  still  be  traced,  and  there  are  still  some 
buildings  on  the  line  of  the  ancient  way.  Subse- 
quently a  branch  of  this  road  was  made  from  what  is 
now  Proctor's  Court,  along  the  line  of  Goodhue  Street 
to  Trask's  lower  mills  (now  called  Frye's  Mills), 
whence,  by  turning  in  a  southerly  direction,  the  trav- 
eller came  into  the  other  road  at  a  point  on  Trask's 
Plain,  near  the  great  elm  which  stands  in  the  middle 
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of  the  street,  with  the  date  1707  on  a  stone  at  its  base, 
and  which  is  known  as  the  **  big  tree."  In  1715  the 
road  leading  from  the  middle  precinct  meeting-house 
to  Salem  was  referred  to  as  "  y*  highway  that  leads 
into  y*  North  field  by  Trask's  FuUing-Mill." 

At  the  lowest  point  on  Boston  Street,  just  about 
where  Gk>odhue  Street  and  Boston  Street  meet,  an  arm 
of  the  sea  crossed  the  road,  large  enough  to  admit  of 
boats  passing  up  and  down.  Across  this  inlet  a 
bridge  was  built,  known  as  the  Town  Bridge,  which 
became  a  historic  landmark.  At  that  time  the  salt 
water  inlets  were  much  more  extensive  than  now. 
The  changes  of  elevation  caused  by  building  the 
streets  and  houses  of  the  city,  the  accumulation  of 
soil  brought  down  by  the  various  streams,  and,  in 
later  years,  the  construction  of  extensive  systems  of 
railroads  have  tended  gradually  to  fill  up  many  of 
the  inlets  which  were  then  accessible.  The  sea  has 
not  for  many  years  approached  within  a  considerable 
distance  of  the  place  where  the  Town  Bridge  once 
stretched  across  the  water,  and  the  street  now  crosses 
the  lowest  part  of  the  hollow  (which  bears  the  unc- 
tuous name  of  Blubber  Hollow,  from  the  materials 
used  in  the  early  manufacture  of  leather  in  that 
vicinity)  on  solid  ground. 

The  general  aspect  of  Brooksby  at  that  early  time 
may  be  imagined  from  its  present  characteristics,  and 
from  what  has  come  down  from  the  history  of  that 
day.  While  a  large  part  of  the  town  must  have  been 
much  more  thickly  wooded,  it  is  plain,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  early  grants,  that  there  were  consider- 
able areas  of  meadow  "  fitt  to  mowe,"  and  large  ex- 
tents of  barren  hillside,  swamp  and  pasture,  such  as 
are  seen  to-day.  The  North  River  was  open  to  boats 
at  high  tide  nearly  or  quite  to  the  mill-pond  where 
Captain  Trask  built  his  first  mill— one  of  the  earliest 
in  the  Commonwealth.  This  stream,  whose  shores 
were  doubtless  wooded  to  the  edge  of  the  upland,  car- 
ried down  a  large  volume  of  fresh  water  from 
Brooksby,  and  was  a  beautiful  bit  of  scenery,  hard  to 
reconstruct  in  imagination  from  the  muddy  and  foul 
stream  of  to-day,  crossed  and  recrossed  by  the  rail- 
road, and  carrying  the  drainage^of  great  manufac- 
tories. The  brooks  themselves  were  much  larger  than 
now.  The  stripping  away  of  the  forest  about  their 
sources,  the  intercepting  of  surface  water  by  the 
streets  and  constructions  of  the  town,  and  the  use  of 
large  quantities  of  water  for  domestic  and  manu- 
facturing purposes,  have  combined  to  diminish  greatly 
the  flow  of  water  in  the  ancient  beds ;  and  if  one  of 
the  early  settlers  were  to  look  on  the  turbid  streams 
that  now  flow  by  walled  and  underground  channels 
through  the  town,  he  would  find  it  hard  indeed  to  re- 
alize that  this  was  the  beautiful  Brooksby  of  old,  with 
its  clear  and  sparkling  streams,  green  with  woodland 
foliage  to  the  water's  edge,  and  surrounded  at  inter- 
vals with  meadows  dotted  with  herds  of  cattle.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  woodland  consisted  of  a 
heavy  and  valuable  growth  of  oak  timber. 


A  large  variety  of  trees  and  plants  are  native  to 
the  soil,  and  many  more  have  since  been  introduced. 
Two  at  least  of  the  flowering  plants  which  give 
character  to  its  fields  and  hills  were  introduced  by 
the  early  settlers — the  woodwax  or  gorse,  golden 
bright  on  the  pasture  slopes,  and  the  chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum,  or  white  weed,  sometimes  of  late  called 
daisy,  which  tradition  says  was  brought  in  by  Oov- 
emor  Endicott  himself.  There  must,  however,  have 
been  a  very  great  similarity,  at  least  in  the  outline 
and  aspect  of  that  part  of  the  town  which  has  never 
been  occupied  by  dwellings,  to  its  present  appearance. 

There  are  many  interesting  localities  whose  natural 
beauties  are  great,  and  which  contain  striking  and 
peculiar  geological  formations.  Ship  Rock,  a  huge 
boulder  in  South  Peabody,  near  the  station  on  the 
South  Reading  Branch  Railroad,  is  owned  by  the  Es- 
sex Institute,  and  is  surrounded  by  interesting  marka 
of  glacial  action.  There  are  several  high  hills,  from 
whose  summits  are  seen  broad  expanses  of  landscape 
and  wide  reaches  of  the  sea,  extending  far  down  the 
northern  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Eakly  Settleks.— It  is  not  known  where  the  very 
earliest  settlement  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
town  of  Peabody  was  made.  By  1633  there  were 
some  settlers  in  Brooksby. 

Before  1635  Captain  William  Trask,  the  ancestor  of 
the  Trask  family  in  this  vicinity,  received  a  grant 
of  about  fifty  acres  at  the  head  of  the  North  River, 
near  the  present  location  of  the  square  in  Peabody. 
Here  he  built  his  first  grist-mill,  at  a  point  near 
where  Wallis  Street  crosses  the  railroad.  The  mill- 
pond,  originally  of  considerable  extent,  remained  in 
use  for  some  mechanical  purposes  until  within  twenty 
years,  when  it  was  filled  and  a  street  laid  out  across 
it.  The  pond  collected  the  water  of  the  three  princi- 
pal brooks  from  which  Brooksby  took  its  name.  About 
this  mill,  near  the  meeting  of  the  Boston  road  and 
the  road  to  Salem  Village  (now  Danvers),  a  small  vil- 
lage soon  sprang  up,  several  house-lots  having  been 
granted  near  the  mill.  Richard  Adams  had  a  grant 
of  five  acres  in  the  vicinity  in  1637,  and  William 
Hathorne  was  given  a  ten-acre  lot  near  the  mill 
about  the  same  time.  Thomas  Groldthwaite  is  be- 
lieved to  have  settled  in  this  vicinity. 

Captain  William  Trask  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  with  Endicott.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
natural  energy  of  character,  and  filled  a  variety 
of  public  stations.  He  owned  several  tracts  of 
land,  which  he  brought  under  cultivation,  besides 
carrying  on  the  mills.  He  was  prominent  as  a 
military  leader,  and  was  the  captain  of  the  train- 
band from  its  beginning.  His  services  in  the 
Pequot  War  in  1636  and  1637  were  rewarded  with 
additional  grants  of  land  by  the  General  Court,  and 
his  funeral  in  1666  was  observed  with  great  military 
parade,  and  honored  by  the  whole  surrounding 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  surveyors  or  "layers 
out "  of  the  lands  granted  by  the  town  of  Salem  to 
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settlen  in  the  vicinity.  The  land  included  in  the 
limits  of  the  settlement  was  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  was  granted  by  the 
town  or  the  "seven  men"  to  whom  that  authority 
was  delegated,  to  such  persons  and  in  such  quantities 
as  seemed  to  them  most  likely  to  insure  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  settlement,  the  establishment  of  various 
oseinl  trades  and  occupations,  and  the  gathering  of 
an  industrious,  law-abiding  and  God-fearing  commu- 
nity. These  grants  were  generally  made  in  the  first 
instance  with  only  a  general  indication  of  their  lo- 
cality, and  the  boundaries  were  then  measured  and 
defined  by  the  "  layers-out,"  who  usually  entered  the 
record  of  their  location  soon  after  the  first  graut. 

Aboat  1640  Captain  Trask  built  another  mill  about 
half  a  mile  down  the  stream  from  the  first,  near 
where  Grove  Street  now  is,  and  soon  after  removed 
It  to  what  is  now  known  as  Frye's  Mills.  On  March 
aO,  1640,  it  is  recorded  that  "Captain  Trask  hath 
leave  to  set  up  a  tyde  myll  upon  the  North  River, 
pvided  he  make  passadge  for  a  shalloppe  from  halfe 
flood  to  full  sea."  In  October,  1640,  the  mill  was 
completed,  and  half  an  acre  was  granted  to  him  ad- 
joining it.  This  mill  also  became  the  centre  of  a 
settlement.  In  September,  1640,  while  this  mill  was 
boilding,  or  soon  after  its  completion,  Captain  Trask 
received  a  fatherly  admonition  ft'om  the  court  "  to  be 
more  careftiU  about  hb  grinding  &  Towle  takeing." 
Previous  to  1663  Captain  Trask^s  mills  held  the  mo- 
nopoly of  this  business.  John  Trask,  at  one  time, 
some  complaint  being  made,  agreed  in  behalf  of  his 
father  with  the  town  that  they  would  "  make  as  good 
meale  as  at  Lin,  and  that  when  they  could  not  supply 
the  towne  for  want  of  water  or  in  any  other  respect," 
then  they  would  "  provide  to  send  it  to  Lin  upon 
their  own  charge  and  have  it  ground  there." 

In  1636  Colonel  Thomas  Reed,  one  of  the  original 
company,  received  a  grant  of  three  hundred  acres, 
including  Buxton's  Hill,  formerly  known  as  Reed's 
ELill,  and  extending  to  the  present  location  of  Endi- 
cott  Street  on  the  east,  bounded  southerly  by  the 
brook,  and  extending  on  the  west  and  north  to  the 
Ipswich  road,  and  across  the  road  leading  to  Salem 
Village,  including  the  Rogers'  farm.  This  large  and 
valaable  tract  of  land  afterwards  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Daniel  Epps,  who  was  prominent  in  the 
formation  of  the  middle  precinct  in  1710. 

December  21, 1636,  it  was  ordered  **  that  Mr.  Cole 
shall  have  a  farme  of  three  hundred  acres  in  the 
place  where  his  cattle  are  by  Brooksby  and  Captain 
Trask  and  the  rest  of  the  surveyors  are  to  lay  it  out 
and  bound  it  according  to  their  discretion,  provided 
in  case  Mr.  Cole  be  disposed  to  part  with  it  by  sale 
that  he  make  his  first  profer  unto  the  towne  upon 
reasonable  terms."  This  was  a  common  condition  in 
the  early  grants.  On  the  2$th  of  the  same  month 
we  find  the  more  formal  record  after  the  survey  had 
been  made.  "  Granted  unto  Robert  Cole,  his  Heirs 
and  Assigns  three  hundreth  acres  of  land  whereof 


forty  acres  in  Marshe  fitt  to  be  mowed  lying  and 
being  about  three  miles  from  Salem  westward  upon  a 
fresh  water  brook  called  the  North  brook." 

This  grant  included  Proctor's  comer  and  a  part  of 
Felton's  Hill.  It  was  sold  in  1638  to  Emanuel  Down- 
ing, and  was  leased  and  cultivated  by  John  Procter, 
who  settled  in  Salem  about  1660,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  victims  of  the  witchcraft  delusion. 

John  Thomdike  had  a  very  early  grant  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  town,  which  he  soon  after- 
ward gave  up,  taking  land  in  Salem  Village.  He 
also  owned  land  in  Rockville,  near  Lieutenant  John- 
son's. The  land  given  up  by  him  was  afterwards 
granted  to  other  settlers  in  smaller  lots,  of  twenty, 
forty  and  fifty  acres,  among  others  to  John  Sanders, 
Henry  Herrick,  William  Bound,  Edmund  Marshall, 
Thomas  Antrum,  William  Walcott,  Robert  Cotta  and 
Edmund  Batter,  mostly  in  1636  and  1637. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  small  grants  lying 
together  were  purchased  of  the  owners  by  Robert 
Goodell,  and  with  a  grant  to  him  of  forty  acres  made 
up  a  farm  of  over  five  hundred  acres,  which  was  laid 
out  to  him  in  1652.  William  King  had  a  grant  of 
forty  acres  in  the  northern  part  of  Peabody  in  1636. 

On  October  9,  1637,  Edmund  Batter  received  a 
grant  of  one  hundred  acres  of  upland  and  twelve  acres 
of  meadow.  On  December  25,  (it  seems  the  "  seven 
men  "  did  not  observe  Christmas  Day),  a  farther  grant 
of  thirty  acres  was  made  to  him,  and  the  former  grant 
is  referred  to  as  '*  at  Brooksby,"  and  as  having  been 
formerly  granted  to  Mr.  Thomdike.  This  shows  that 
the  whole  region,  even  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
fiirms,  was  called  Brooksby.  Mr.  Batter  was  promi- 
nent among  the  early  settlers,  and  owned  land  in  the 
town  of  Salem,  near  North  Street,  at  one  time. 

Next  to  Robert  Goodell's  land  on  the  west  was  a 
grant  made  to  Rev.  Edward  Norris  January  21, 1640, 
which  was  afterward  bought  by  Joseph  Pope,  in 
1664.  This  grant  gave  the  name  to  Norris'  brook. 
It  was  north  of  Brookdale. 

Mrs.  Anna  Higginson  had  a  grant  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  made  in  1636,  near  the  last-named 
grants,  just  south  of  Mr.  GoodelVs  farm.  It  was  sold 
to  John  Pickering  in  1652,  and  two  years  later  he 
sold  it  to  John  Woody  and  Thomas  Flint.  Some  of 
the  descendants  of  the  latter  still  reside  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

The  farm  of  Job  Swinerton,  acquired  partly  by  va- 
rious grants  from  1637  on,  and  partly  by  purchase, 
lay  partly  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the 
ptesent  town.  Some  of  his  descendants,  of  the  same 
name,  have  continued  to  live  in  the  vicinity. 

Captain  Samuel  Gardner's  farm  was  just  west  of 
Mr.  Norris'  grant,  toward  the  extreme  boundary  of 
the  town. 

John  Humphrey,  one  of  the  original  grantees  un« 
der  the  first  charter,  and  a  man  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  early  colony,  received  at  various 
times  from  1632  to  1658  grants  of  land,  chiefly  from 
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the  General  Court,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred 
acres,  of  which  five  hundred  lay  in  Salem,  about  the 
pond  which  bears  his  name,  sometimes  called  Sun- 
taug  Lake.  In  May,  1635,  he  received  a  grant  from 
the  General  Court  of  *'  500  acres  of  land  and  a  freshe 
pond,  with  a  little  ileland  conteyning  about  two 
acres.''  This  island  was  so  highly  esteemed  as  a 
place  of  security  in  case  of  attack  by  Indians  that 
the  right  was  reserved  for  the  inhabitants  of  Salem 
and  Saugus  (now  Lynn)  to  build  store-houses  on  it 
"  for  their  vse  in  tyme  of  neede."  Block-houses  were 
erected  there  in  1676,  but  there  is  no  record  of  any 
fighting  there.  The  grant  of  this  pond  to  John 
Humphrey  is  believed  to  be  the  only  specific  grant  of 
a  ''  great  pond,"  that  is,  a  pond  over  forty  acres  in  ex- 
tenty  before  the  colonial  ordinances  of  1640  and  '47, 
which  made  all  such  ponds  free  fisheries  for  the  pub- 
lic, with  right  of  access  over  the  lands  of  those  bor- 
dering on  the  water ;  and  this  pond  is  therefore  the 
only  great  pond  in  the  State  in  which  fishing  is  not 
free  to  the  public.  The  town  of  Lynnfield  has,  in 
recent  years,  acquired  a  small  piece  of  land  on  the 
margin  of  the  pond,  whereby  its  inhabitants  have  the 
right  to  fish  in  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey  was  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Quar- 
ter Court,  and  was  prominent  in  tow^n  and  colony  af- 
fairs. In  1642  a  considerable  part  of  his  lands  were 
sold  on  execution  to  Robert  Saltonstall. 

Near  Mr.  Humphrey's  grant  was  William  Clarke's 
farm,  from  whom  Clark's  Hill  was  probably  named. 
April  17,  1637,  it  was  "  Agreed  that  Mr.  Clarke  shall 
have  two  hundred  acres  by  Seder  Pond,  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  acres  of  meadow,  to  be  laid  out  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  layers  out."  In  1642  a  far- 
ther grant  was  made  to  William  Clarke  of  sixty  acres 
**  South  of  Mr.  Downing'a  greate  medow  towards  Mr. 
Johnson's  land.'*  Clarke's  land  was  near  John 
Marsh's  farm. 

Joshua  Verryn  had  a  grant  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  acres  in  1637,  "  next  to  Mr.  Clarke's  on  the 
North  side,  laying  down  his  former."  The  Very  fam- 
ily is  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Verryns. 

Lieutenant  Francis  Johnson  had  a  grant  of  two 
hundred  acres  in  January,  1635-36,  in  Brooksby,  in 
the  region  of  King's  Hill.  The  farm  was  described 
by  the  layers-out  as  bounded  by  Mr.  Thorndike  on 
the  north  side  and  the  common  on  the  other.  "The 
fieurm  is  on  the  North  side  of  the  River  Brooksbie " 
(evidently  Goldthwaite's  Brook),  "  about  two  miles 
from  Salem  westerly."  This  grant  was  relinquished 
by  Lieutenant  Johnson  a  few  months  afterward,  at 
the  same  time  at  which  Mr.  Thorndike  relinquished 
his  grant.  Mr.  Thorndike  settled  in  Salem  Village ; 
a  new  grant  of  the  same  extent  was  made  to  Lieuten- 
ant Johnson,  in  what  is  now  South  Peabody,  includ- 
ing the  crossing  of  the  Lynnfield  and  Ipswich  roads, 
and  lying  on  both  sides  of  Goldthwaite's  Brook.  This 
locality  was  known  for  many  years  as  Johnson's 
Plain.    The  order  for  this  new  grant  declared  that 


Mr.  Johnson  "  shall  have  six  acres  of  Meadow  ground 
and  fourteen  acres  of  other  ground  at  Brooksby  afore- 
said, where  his  cow  house  now  is,  and  nyne  score 
acres  more  nere  the  Cedar  Pond  above  a  mile  distant 
from  it." 

This  part  of  Brooksby  is  referred  to  as  early  as  1635 
as  "  The  Rocks."  This  name  has  clung  to  the  local- 
ity till  very  recently,  and  later  the  village  which  grew 
up  in  the  southern  part  of  Peabody  was  called  Rock- 
ville. 

In  the  same  part  of  the  town  a  grant  was  made  in 
1646  to  Zacheus  Cortis,  who  also  bought  land  of 
Joshua  Verryn.  Cortis  was  a  man  of  valor,  for  it  is 
recorded  that  he  was  furnished  with  one  of  the  few 
much  prized  steel  corslets  belonging  to  the  town  of 
Salem,  "  in  good  repayre." 

Robert  Moul ton's  grant,  the  boundaries  of  which 
are  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain,  lay  to  the  north 
of  Humphrey's  farm,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Newburyport  turnpike.  Moulton  was  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  the  town ;  he  was  foreman  of  a  jury  in 
1636,  and  his  name  appears  in  connection  with 
various  town  affairs. 

John  Brown,  Sr.,  had  a  grant  of  fifty  acres,  in  1673, 
near  Humphrey's  farm  and  Robert  Moulton's,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Walden's  Hill.  It  is  stated  by  Hanson 
that  Hugh,  Samuel  and  Christopher  Brown  also  set- 
tled in  Brooksby. 

Richard  Bartholomew  received  a  grant  in  January, 
1637-38,  near  the  beautiful  pond  which  still  bears  his 
name. 

Capt.  William  Trask  had  two  grants  of  land  in 
South  Peabody,  one  of  which,  near  Spring  Pond,  he 
sold  in  1656  for  a  cow  worth  £5.  The  brook  running 
from  Spring  Pond  to  Goldthwaite's  Brook  was  then 
called  "  But  Brook,"  and  there  were  early  settlements 
near  where  it  crossed  the  Boston  road. 

Following  the  Boston  road  toward  the  main  village 
of  Salem,  several  early  settlers  located  themselves, 
among  them  William  Lord  and  Thomas  Gardiner. 
Near  the  southerly  boundary  of  the  farms  were  lands 
granted  to  Lawrence  and  Cassandra  Southwick,  the 
latter  name  famous  because  of  the  persecutions  which 
she  suffered  as  a  Quaker.  Lawrence  Southwick  and 
Ananias  Concklin  were  '' glassemen,"  and  it  was  hoped 
to  foster  this  industry,  whose  works  were  situated  in 
the  vicinity  of  Abom  Street.  William  Osborne  and 
William  Wood  were  also  granted  house  lots  and 
small  lots  of  land  ^'  lying  nere  Strong  Water  Brook  or 
Mile  End  Brook." 

John  Pickering,  though  residing  in  the  town  proper, 
owned  land  in  the  farms,  including  a  lot  near  Brown's 
Pond.  Lieut.  Richard  Davenport,  who  lived  in 
Salem  near  North  Street,  and  also  at  the  village, 
owned  land  near  Brooksby,  among  other  parcels  being 
**  2  acres  or  thereabout  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the 
but  brooke  not  far  from  the  place  that  the  way  goeth 
over  to  Lin."  Lieut.  Davenport  was  a  famous  soldier 
of  the  early  colony,  and  was  concerned  with  Endicott 
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in  eattmg  oat  the  croes  from  the  king's  colors.  John 
Msrah  had  a  grant  of  twenty  acres  near  one  of  Lieat 
I>aTenport'8  grants. 

John  and  Anthony  Buxton  also  had  early  grants, 
and  there  are  many  whose  lands  it  is  not  now  easy  to 
locate  who  settled  in  the  middle  precinct,  and  many 
settlers  who  obtained  their  lands  by  purchase,  and 
whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the  book  of  grants. 
The  Flints,  Popes,  Uptons  and  Needhams  had  valua- 
ble farms ;  the  Proctors  removed  here  from  Ipswich 
in  1660,  the  Pooles  from  Cambridge  in  1690,  the  Fos- 
ters from  Box  ford,  the  Suttons  from  Rowley,  the 
Jacobses  in  1700,  the  Poors  in  1770,  and  the  Prestons, 
Shillabers  and  other  prominent  families  came  in  at 
different  periods.  A  part  of  the  farm  of  George 
Jacobs  lay  in  Peabody. 

The  early  settlers  were  picked  men.  They  re- 
ceived grants  of  land  by  reason  of  their  supposed  fit- 
ness to  build  up  the  prosperity  of  the  settlement,  and 
they  were  mostly  eminent  for  their  piety  as  well  as 
for  the  qualities  which  make  the  enterprising  and 
saeccsBful  pioneer.  Mr.  Upham  has  preserved  a 
carious  document,  which  illustrates  the  rigid  observ- 
ance of  Suuday  restrictions,  and  indicates  some  of  the 
men  upon  whom  the  community  depended  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  its  laws. 

"At  •  geD«rmI  Town  meeting,  held  the  7th  day  of  the  5th  month,  1644, 
ordered  that  two  be  appointed  erery  Lord^e  Day,  to  walk  forth  In  the 
tiiM  of  God's  wonhip,  to  take  notice  of  iuch  u  eltlier  lye  about  the 
meetSnc-honse,  without  attending  to  tlie  word  and  ordinances,  or  that 
lye  at  home  or  in  the  fields  without  giring  good  account  thereof,  and  to 
take  the  names  of  such  peraons,  and  to  present  them  to  the  magistrates, 
whereby  Ihej  may  be  accordingly  proceeded  against.  The  names  of 
sncb  as  an  ordered  to  tliis  service  are  for  the  !•*  day,  M'.  Stilenian  and 
Philip  Veren,  J'.  2*  day,  Philip  Veren, S*.,  and  Billiard  Veren .  3^  day, 
Mr.  Batter  and  Joshua  Veren.  4^^  day,  Mr.  Johnson  and  H'.  CUrk.  60> 
day,  M'.  Downing  and  Bobert  Holton,  S^.  6«>>  day,  Bobert  Molton,  J'., 
and  Bichard  Incerwl.  7*^  day,  John  Ingersol  and  Bichard  Pettingell. 
8*  (by,  William  Haynes  and  Bichard  Hutchinson.  9*^  day,  John  Put- 
nam and  John  Hathome.  10*^  day,  Townsend  Bishop  and  Daniel  Bea. 
U*  day,  John  Porter  and  Jacob  Barney." 

The  design  of  the  plan,  as  Mr.  Upham  remarks, 
was  not  merely  that  expressed  in  the  vote  of  the  town, 
but  also  to  prevent  any  disorderly  conduct  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  to  give  prompt  alarm  in  case  of  fire 
or  Indian  attack.  The  men  appointed  to  this  service 
were  all  leading  characters,  and  we  find  among  them 
six,  at  least,  of  the  early  settlers  of  Brooksby. 


CHAPTER    LXVI. 
PEABODY  iContmued). 

of  8«UUm«$tt  be/ore  1700—  Witehcraft  in  the  MiddU  Precinct. 

The  history  of  this  locality  during  the  seventeenth 
century  is  written  with  that  of  Salem.  Its  inhabi- 
tants were  simply  outlying  citizens  of  tlie  town  of 
Salem,  and  they  belonged  to  the  First  Church,  except 
some  who  were  included  in  the  village  parish  when 


it  was  set  ofif  in  1672,  for  the  line  of  the  middle  pre- 
cinct does  not  exactly  coincide  with  that  of  the  town 
of  Peabody,  the  latter  including  a  small  part  of  the 
territory  of  Salem  Village.  The  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  village  and  the  middle  precinct  was  origi- 
nally a  line  running  almost  due  west  from  Endicott 
or  Cow-house  River  to  the  Lynn  line ;  but  when  the 
division  was  made  between  North  and  South  Dan- 
vers,  in  1856,  the  line  was  carried  from  the  Endicott 
River  northwesterly,  to  the  sharp  bend  of  the  Ips- 
wich River,  a  mile  or  more  north  of  the  old  boun- 
dary at  that  point. 

The  military  organizations  engaged  in  the  various 
early  wars  with  the  Indians  were  recruited  indififer- 
ently  from  the  various  parts  of  the  town,  and  some 
of  the  most  famous  officers  lived  at  the  Farms. 

Captain  William  Trask  and  his  company  were  prom- 
inent in  the  Pequot  War  in  1636  and  1637.  The  three 
commissioned  officers  of  the  company  required  to  be 
raised  in  Salem  for  the  Block  Island  Expedition,  in 
1636,  lived  in  the  middle  precinct,  or  were  land- 
holders the]:e, — ^Trask,  Davenport  and  Read.  Some 
of  the  men  of  Brooksby  were  with  Captain  Lothrop  at 
Bloody  Brook,  in  1675,  and  among  the  names  of 
those  who  fell  on  that  disastrous  day  are  those  of 
Edward  Trask,  Joseph  King  and  Robert  Wilson. 
The  Salem  Company,  under  the  lead  of  Captain  Na- 
thaniel Davenport,  a  son  of  Richard,  were  in  the 
thick  of  the  terrible  hand  to  hand  fight  with  the 
forces  of  King  Philip,  when  the  Indian  fort  was 
stormed  at  sundown  of  a  winter's  day;  and  were 
with  the  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  the  escaping  In- 
dians through  the  wilderness,  known  to  tradition  as 
the  hungry  march.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
forces  and  even  the  officers  of  that  memorable  ex- 
pedition were  drafted  hastily  for  the  service,  and 
that  many  of  them  left  home  without  even  time  to 
arrange  their  private  affairs,  the  heroic  bravery  of  the 
Narragansett  fight  will  bear  comparison  with  any 
deeds  of  military  prowess  that  history  has  recorded. 
The  Puritans  of  New  England  fought  as  did  the 
army  of  Cromwell,  with  no  fear  of  death,  and  with 
the  inspiration  which  came  from  their  firm  belief  in 
the  Divine  protection. 

A  company  of  troopers  was  early  formed,  made  up 
from  the  farmers  and  neighboring  settlements.  The 
ranks  became  thinned  in  course  of  time,  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1678,  a  successful  attempt  was  made  to  revive 
the  company.  Thirty-six  men  belonging  to  "  the  re- 
serve of  Salem  old  troop,"  and  "  desirous  of  being 
serviceable  to  God.  and  the  country,"  petitioned  the 
Ceneral  Court  for  reorganization  as  a  troop  of  horse, 
and  for  the  ii>suing  of  the  necessary  commissions. 
Among  the  signers  of  this  petition  are  Anthony 
Needham,  Peter  and  Ezekiel  Cheever,  Thomas  Flint, 
John  Procter,  William  Osborne,  and  others  of  the 
region  afterward  incorporated  into  the  middle  pre- 
cinct. The  officers  appointed  were  men  of  property 
and  energy,  and  the  company  of  troops  was  kept  in 
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efficient  training  until  all  danger  from  Indians  or 
other  foes  had  passed  away.  The  William  Osborne 
here  mentioned  is  not  the  early  settler,  who  acquired 
land  in  1638,  and  is  not  known  to  be  a  descendant, 
but  probably  collaterally  related.  The  earlier  Wil- 
liam Osborne  is  believed  to  have  spent  his  later 
years  in  Boston,  and  died  about  1662.  The  William 
Osborne  whose  name  appears  on  the  petition  just 
spoken  of,  was  born  about  1644,  and  from  him  are 
descended  most  of  the  various  families  of  Osbornes 
in  the  vicinity  of  Salem,  Peabody  and  Danvers.  The 
descendants  of  the  earlier  William  are  found  in  Con- 
necticut and  Long  Island. 

The  second  William  Osborne,  and  his  son,  the 
third  William,  lived  on  the  road  to  the  Village,  in 
"the  lane,"  now  Central  Street,  near  Andover  Street. 
An  old  house,  built  in  1680  and  said  by  tradition  to 
have  belonged  to  one  of  them,  was  taken  down  in 
1887. 

In  all  the  duties  of  citizenship  the  farmers  appear 
to  have  been  prominent;  and  citizenship  was  then  re- 
garded as  a  most  serious  and  important  allegiance,  re- 
quiring the  most  faithful  exercise  of  duty.  The 
oath  of  a  freeman,  which  was  required  to  be  taken  by 
those  seeking  to  share  in  the  social  and  political 
privileges  of  the  settlement,  is  full  of  the  most  strik- 
ing suggestions  of  the  clear  and  vigorous  political 
views  held  by  the  founders. 

**  Moreover,  I  doe  solemnly  binde  myselfe,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  that  when  I  shall  be  caled  to  give  my 
voyce  touching  any  such  matter  of  this  state  in 
which  ffreemen  are  to  deale,  I  will  give  my  vote  and 
suffrage  as  I  shall  judge  in  my  own  conscience  may 
best  conduce  &  tend  to  the  publique  weale  of  y* 
body  without  respect  of  persons  or  favour  of  any 
man.    So  help  me  Ood  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'* 

The  policy  which  permitted  every  one  who  had  a 
town  lot  of  half  an  acre  to  relinquish  it,  and  receive 
in  its  stead  a  country  lot,  of  fifty  acres  or  more,  had 
the  result  of  attracting  to  the  forests  and  meadows  of 
the  Farms  a  population  of  a  superior  order.  Men  of 
property,  education  and  high  social  position  took  the 
lead  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
they  gave  character  to  the  farming  interest  and  class. 
This  process  of  selection  is  undoubtedly  the  source 
of  the  high  character  for  industry,  intelligence  and 
energy,  which  has  distinguished  the  descendants  of 
these  early  settlers  of  the  outlying  lands  of  Salem. 

Of  the  social  life  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  the  farming  district  of  Brooksby  we  know 
little,  except  what  we  learn  from  the  annals  of  life  in 
Salem  in  those  early  days,  and  from  the  light 
thrown  upon  the  time  by  the  exhaustive  inves- 
tigations which  have  been  made  into  the  history 
of  the  following  'period  of  the  witchcraft  delusion. 
We  know  that  their  labors  were  severe  and  unremit- 
ting, and  their  social  relaxations  infrequent  and  care- 
fully guarded  against  excess.  The  vigorous  style  of 
English  merr3rmaking,  though    put    down  with    an 


iron  hand  in  the  case  of  the  roysterinf^  Mort< 
tried  to  set  up  the  Maypole  festival  at  Merry 
still  asserted  itself  on  such  privileged  occaa 
house  raisings  and  hnskings.  No  vigor  of  Pi 
cal  custom  can  wholly  restrain  the  innocent 
ness  of  youth  and  healthful  spirits,  and  in  s 
their  serious  views  of  life,  there  is  plenty  of  ei 
that  the  magistrates  and  elders  were  wise  enot 
to  attempt  wholly  to  repress  the  natural  anc 
cent  enjoyments  of  country  life  and  manners 
religious  views  of  the  people,  though  severe  i 
trine,  were  not  gloomy  in  practical  application 
life  of  the  colony,  and  the  faith  which  had  le( 
into  the  wilderness  brightened  and  cheered 
hard  and  simple  life  on  the  rocky  and  unproi 
farms  which  so  many  were  forced  to  receive  a 
portion  of  the  soil.  They  had  a  spirit  whic 
above  repining,  and  which  noted  hardship  chi 
a  providential  opportunity  for  the  developm 
Christian  character.  They  belonged  to  thai 
class  of  men  who  are  never  dominated  by  thet 
roundings,  but  who,  by  mental  and  spiritual 
rise  superior  to  the  most  powerful  forces  with 
they  are  obliged  to  cope.  The  short  lapse  of  ti 
which  farms  were  brought  under  cultivation, 
built,  orchards  planted,  mills  erected  and  chu 
and  schools  established,  bears  witness^  both  t 
wisdom  with  which  the  authorities  allotted  their 
lie  lands,  giving  the  large  grants  to  those  who 
able  to  employ  labor  to  improve  them,  and  t 
wonderful  vigor  and  natural  resources  of  the 
vidual  settlers. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  men  who  lived  in 
part  of  the  Farms  within  the  limits  of  Peaix^d}? 
Sir  George  Downing.  His  father,  Emanuel  D 
ing,  had  several  grants  of  land,  one  of  whic 
the  town  was  bought  of  him  by  John  Pickeringj 
is  the  site  of  the  house  on  Broad  Street,  still  stam 
built  by  Pickering.  Another,  already  referre< 
near  Procter's  corner,  wan  in  the  central  part  of  Bn 
by,  and,  as  Mr.  Upham  points  out,  Oeorge  Dow 
spent  his  later  youth  and  early  manhood  tl 
Hunting  and  fishing  were  doubtless  his  amusemi 
and  we  may  imagine  him,  fowling-piece  in  h 
traversing  the  woods  which  then  thickly  envir< 
the  scattered  farms.  He  was  one  of  the  first  ( 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1642;  stadiec 
vinity ;  after  various  travels  he  was  brought  to 
notice  of  Cromwell,  having  returned  to  Englani 
a  time  when  so  many  of  the  exiled  Puritans  see 
to  see  the  promise  of  an  ideal  English  Commonwej 
and  from  chaplain  was  promoted  to  scout-master  ( 
eral  in  Cromwell's  army.  He  married  a  sister  of 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  became  a  member  of  Parliament 
Scotland,  and  undertook  high  diplomatic  missions 
the  Commonwealth,  going  at  onetime  as  ambassado 
the  Hague.  At  the  restoration  he  kept  in  favor  \i 
the  new  government,  and  received  from  his  new  s 
ereign  the  order  of  knighthood.     On  his  return 
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England  he  became  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Mor- 
peth, and  soon  assumed  control  of  the  exchequer,  in 
the  management  of  which  he  displayed  financial  ge- 
nius and  statesmanship  of  a  very  high  order.  Mr. 
Upham  ascribes  to  him  the  origin  of  the  celebrated 
Navigation  Act,  and  the  credit  of  originating  the 
principle  of  specific  appropriations  in  Parliament,  a 
principle  which  has  been  embodied  in  American  con- 
stitational  law.  His  name  is  perpetuated  in  Down- 
ing Street,  in  London,  and  by  the  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, England,  established  by  the  gift  of  his  for- 
tune. Of  all  the  yonng  men  who  have  gone  from 
the  historic  region  of  the  farms  of  the  middle  precinct 
of  Salem,  no  one  has  leil  a  more  romantic  and  bril- 
lian  record  of  political  success.  A  sister,  Ann, 
married  Grovernor  Bradstreet  in  1680. 

The  farmers  of  Brooksby  continued  to  develop  the 
agricaltural  resources  of  the  region  with  little  of  the 
eventful  in  their  history,  except  their  share  in  the 
military  operations  of  the  time.  The  descendants 
of  the  first  settlers  exhibited  much  of  that  love  of 
the  home  soil  which  has  ever  characterized  the 
race ;  new  families  came  in  from  time  to  time,  and 
remote  as  the  r^ion  was  from  immediate  danger  of 
Indian  invasion,  its  annals  are  a  simple  record  of 
peace  and  thrifty  comfort,  if  not  prosperity. 

The  witchcraft  delusion  found  some  of  its  victims 
in  the  farms  of  the  middle  precinct.  John  Procter, 
who  lived  on  the  the  Downing  farm,  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  that 
strange  uprising  of  superstition.  He  originally  lived 
in  Ipswich,  where  he  had  a  valuable  farm.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  native  force  and  energy,  bold  and 
fearless  in  language,  impulsive  in  feeling  and  some- 
times rash  and  hasty  in  action.  The  vigorous  train- 
ing of  what  was  then  frontier  life  while  it  did  not 
tend  to  lawlessness,  cultivated  a  marked  independ- 
ence of  mind  and  manners  in  many  of  the  farmers. 
Procter  was  a  man  of  good  property.  His  name 
appears  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Salem  troop  of  horse.  Mary  Warren,  one  of  the 
''afflicted"  girls,  was  a  servant  in  his  family,  and  it 
suems  but  too  evident  that  she  was  afiected  by  ma- 
licious feelings  toward  the  family.  He  accompanied 
his  wife,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  John  Thorndike, 
who  was  first  arrested,  from  her  arrest  to  her  arraign- 
ment, and  stood  bravely  and  resolutely  by  her  side, 
trying  to  support  her  under  the  terrible  trials  which 
she  had  to  endure,  without  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences to  himself.  Mr.  Upham  says  that  it  was 
probably  his  fearless  condemnation  of  the  nonsense 
and  the  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  accusers  in  the 
examination  of  his  wife  which  brought  the  ven- 
geance of  the  girls  down  on  him.  The  account  of 
the  preliminary  examination  of  these  two  good  and 
brave  people,  before  the  magistrates  in  the  meeting- 
house at  Salem,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1692,  stirs 
the  blood  to  indignation  against  the  folly  of  the 
courts  and  the  malignity  of  the  accusers.    No  coun- 


sel was  allowed,  however,  to  any  of  the  accused.  Every 
sort  of  irregular  evidence,  not  to  be  excused  by 
doubtful  precedent  in  English  courts,  was  freely 
made  use  of;  the  afflicted  children  were  permitted 
not  only  to  testify  to  seeing  the  spectral  semblances 
of  Goodman  and  GK)odwife  Procter  in  their  cham- 
ber, but  even  to  declare  that  they  saw  Goody  Proc- 
ter sitting  in  the  rafters  of  the  meeting-house 
in  open  court,  while  the  awe-struck  spectators 
gazed  upward,  straining  their  eyes  to  behold  the 
witch.  The  most  transparent  trickery  failed  to  be 
detected.  Parris,  in  his  report,  quoted  by  Upham, 
says  of  the  beginning  of  the  accusation  against 
Procter,  which  happened  while  his  wife  was  being 
examined: 

"  (By  and  by,  both  of  them  [the  accusing  girls], 
cried  out  of  Goodman  Procter  himself,  and  said  he 
was  a  wizard.  Immediately  many,  if  not  all  of  the 
bewitched  had  grievous  fits.)" 

"  Ann  Putnam,  who  hurt  you  ? — Gk>odman  Procter 
and  his  wife  too." 

"  (Afterwards  some  of  the  afflicted  cried, — 'There  is 
Procter  going  to  take  up  Mrs.  Pope's  feet  I'  and  her 
feet  were  immediately  taken  up.) 

"  What  do  you  say,  GkK)dman  Procter,  to  these 
things  ? — I  know  not.    I  am  innocent." 

"  (Abigail  Williams  cried  out, — *  There  is  Goodman 
Procter  going  to  Mrs.  Tope  I '  and  immediately  said 
Pope  fell  into  a  fit.)" 

Some  member  of  the  court,  who  was  wholly  infatu- 
ated by  the  delusion,  said  to  Procter, — "  You  see,  the 
Devil  will  deceive  you  :  the  children  could  see  what 
you  was  going  to  do  before  the  woman  was  hurt." 

One  of  the  girls  pretended  to  strike  Goodwife  Proc- 
ter, and  drew  her  hand  back  crying  that  her  fingers 
burned. 

On  such  evidence  Procter  and  his  wife,  with  Good- 
wife  Corey  and  others,  were  held  by  the  magistrates 
for  trial,  and  sent  to  the  jail  in  Boston.  Procter  and 
his  wife  were  tried  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  Procter 
himself  was  executed  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month. 
His  wife,  owing  to  her  condition,  was  reprieved  for 
the  time,  and  before  the  time  arrived  for  her  execu- 
tion the  storm  had  spent  itself,  and  she  was  saved 
from  the  gallows.  She  gave  birth  to  a  child  two  weeks 
after  her  husband's  execution.  He  made  his  will  with 
the  manacles  on  his  hands.  So  bitter  was  the  wrath 
of  the  persecutors  against  the  Procters  that  they  not 
only  arrested  and  tried  to  destroy  all  the  adult  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  but  even  relatives  in  Lynn.  The 
children  were  left  destitute  and  the  home  swept  clear 
of  its  provisions  by  the  sheriff.  In  spite  of  the  dan- 
ger of  such  a  proceeding,  upwards  of  thirty  citizens  of 
Ipswich  and  a  considerable  number  of  their  neighbors 
at  the  Farms  signed  and  sent  in  petitions  for  clemen- 
cy in  their  case,  testifying  to  the  high  standing  of  the 
couple.  Notwithstanding  his*efibrt8,an  appeal  having 
been  made  by  him  to  the  ministers  of  Boston  to  pro- 
tect him^in  his  rights,  he  was  condemned  and  executed. 
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and  his  body  thrown  into  a  hasty  and  dishonored 
grave,  from  which,  Upham  states,  tradition  says  that, 
like  some  others  of  the  more  prominent  victims,  his 
body  was  taken  secretly  by  his  family  and  buried  with 
the  family  dead.  Years  afterward,  in  1711,  the  Gene- 
ral Court,  in  a  distribution  of  money  to  those  who 
suffered  from  the  fearful  consequences  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  accusers  and  the  infatuation  of  the  people, 
gave  to  John  Procter  and  his  wife,  and  those  who 
represented  them,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  the  largest  sum  given  to  any  of  the  suf- 
ferers. 

At  that  time  attainder,  including  forfeiture  of 
property  to  the  State,  was  an  incident  of  conviction  for 
felony;  and  it  was  doubless  the  desire  to  save  his 
property  for  his  children  which  chiefly  induced  Giles 
Corey  to  stand  mute  and  refuse  to  plead  to  his  indict- 
ment ;  and  so  to  submit  himself  to  the  horrible  and 
barbarous  form  of  death  which  has  made  his  the  most 
remarkable  figure  among  the  victims  of  that  cruel 
conspiracy.  Corey  lived  on  a  good  farm  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  in  what  is  now  the  north- 
western part  of  Peabody.  He  was  a  man  of  great  in- 
dependence of  character,  careless  of  conventionalities, 
and  hardened  by  the  severities  of  farming  life  in  that 
period  to  a  cross-grained  disregard  for  the  opinions 
and  talk  of  his  neighbors.  He  was,  throughout  his 
life  at  the  Farms,  often  in  difficulties  with  others, 
sometimes  seeking  redress  at  law  for  injuries  claimed 
by  him,  and  sometimes  dealt  with  for  hard  blows  or 
unconcealed  disregard  of  the  rights  of  his  neighbors. 
It  is  probable,  as  Mr.  Upham  thinks,  that  he  was  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  the  reports  of  the  day  made  him  out, 
and  that  he  was  not  essentially  a  lawless  or  unprinci- 
pled man.  He  was  once  or  twice  arrested  on  suspi- 
cion of  serious  offences,  but  always  cleared  himself, 
and  continued  to  live  on  in  his  own  way,  with  a  fair 
share  of  prosperity.  He  and  John  Procter  figure  on 
the  records  as  opponents  in  various  disputes ;  indeed, 
Corey  was  examined  at  one  time  on  suspicion  of  set- 
ting Procter's  house  on  fire,  but  it  appeared  clearly 
that  he  was  innocent,  and  he  in  turn  instituted  pros- 
ecutions for  defamation  against  Procter  and  his  ac- 
cusers, in  which  he  recovered  against  them  all.  His 
third  wife,  Martha,  was  a  woman  notable  for  piety, 
and  a  member  of  the  village  church;  and  it  may 
have  been  owing  to  her  influence  that  Corey  himself, 
only  a  year  or  two  before  the  witchcraft  times,  when 
he  was  eighty  years  old,  offered  himself  and  was  re- 
ceived into  membership  at  the  First  Church  in 
Salem ;  and  the  records  of  that  church  state  that 
though  he  was  of  a  '*  scandalous  life  "  he  made  a  con- 
fession of  his  sins  satisfactory  to  that  body.  He  was 
completely  carried  away  by  the  fanaticism  of  the 
time,  and  frequented  the  examinations  of  the  accused 
and  believed  all  that  he  heard.  Martha  Corey,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not*  approve  of  the  proceedings, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  her  want  of  faith  in 
the  afflicted  children.    She  spent  much  of  her  time 


in  prayer,  and  her  course  was  marked  as  pecui 
caused  an  estrangement  between  herself  and  h 
band.  As  it  happened  in  so  many  other  cas 
accusers  were  quick  to  resent  any  oppositio 
holding  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  their 
crushed  down  opposition  in  a  manner  so  uns 
lous  and  so  remorseless  that  the  arguments 
Upham  as  to  the  deliberate  character  of  the  c< 
acy  seem  unanswerable. 

The  accusation  of  one  of  the  girls  set  two 
citizens  to  call  on  Gk)odwife  Corey,  and  her  in; 
and  sprightly  conversation  was  tortured  into  ev 
against  her.  On  her  appearance  at  Thomas  Pul 
one  of  the  girls  fell  in  a  fit,  and  declared  that  i 
Corey  was  the  author  of  her  sufferinjj^s.  Upo 
conclusive  evidence  a  warrant  was  issued  for  h 
rest  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  on  the  21  st  sh 
examined  in  the  meeting-house  at  the  village, 
examination  is  preserved  by  Mr.  Upham,  and  i 
that  she  was  a  bright,  fearless  old  woman,  who  1: 
seemed  to  realize  the  danger  in  which  she  i 
The  ridiculous  accusations  in  some  instances 
her  laugh,  which  was  thought  a  most  convi: 
proof  of  devilish  light-mindedness.  She  was  I 
over  for  trial  by  Justices  Hathorne  and  Corwin. 
her  examination  she  requested  to  be  allowed  tc 
to  prayer,"  which  was  refused  by  the  magisti 
though  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  at  the  beginning  o 
proceedings,  had  put  up  what  might  be  described  i 
exceedingly  ex  parte  petition.  It  is  probable  tha 
managers  of  the  excitement  feared  the  effect  w 
such  a  prayer  might  have  on  the  spectators. 

The  criticisms  of  her  husband  for  her  failure  to 
in  with  the  current  delusion  were  made  use  of  agi 
her,  and  a  deposition  of  his,  not  directly  accusing 
but  evidently  intended  to  weigh  against  her,  is  ic 
on  the  records.    On  the  9th  of  September  she 
tried  and  condemned.   Two  days  after,  she  was  f( 
ally  excommunicated  from  the  Village  church. 
Parris,  with  two  deacons  and  Lieutenant  Putn 
went  to  convey  this  sentence  to  her,  and  found 
"very  obdurate,  justifying  herself,  and  condemn 
all  that  had  done  anything  to  her  just  discovery 
condemnation.    Whereupon,  after  a  little  discoi 
(for  her  imperiousness  would  not  suffer  much),  i 
after  prayer — which  she  was  willing  to  decline- 
dreadful    sentence    of  excommunication   was   f 
nounced  against  her."      Calef  says  that  "Mar 
Corey,  protesting  her  innocency,  concluded  her 
with  an  eminent  prayer  upon  the  ladder."    She  i 
executed  September  22, 1692. 

The  dwelling-house  of  Corey  was  near  the  crossi 
of  the  Salem  and  Lowell  and  Georgetown  and  BosI 
railroads  on  the  south  side  of  the  former  road,  a  lit 
distance  to  the  west  of  the  crossing.  He  had  li^ 
previously  in  the  town  of  Salem,  and  sold  his  hoi 
there  in  1659. 

Giles  Corey,  as  has  been  remarked,  was  induced 
give  some  sort  of  evidence  concerning  his  wife,  but 
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does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  importance.  It  is 
Tery  probable,  as  Upham  suggests,  that  the  hostility 
of  the  accusers  was  incurred  by  him  for  his  luke- 
warm deposition  against  her.  It  is  very  likely,  too, 
that  when  the  accusation  was  brought  home  to  his 
own  family,  and  his  wife,  whom  it  is  evident  he  knew 
to  be  a  good  and  pious  woman,  was  subjected  to  ex- 
amination and  committed  to  prison,  he  began  to  see 
matters  in  their  true  light,  and  expressed  himself 
with  his  usual  freedom.  He  was  examined  April  19, 
169*2,  in  the  meeting-house  at  the  village.  The  usual 
performances  of  the  accusers  were  gone  through  with ; 
they  fell  into  fits,  and  were  afflicted  with  grievous 
pinches,  at  which  the  court  ordered  his  hands  to  be 
tied.  The  magistrates  lost  all  control  of  themselves, 
and  flew  into  a  passion,  exclaiming,  '^  What  I  is  it  not 
enough  to  act  witchcraft  at  other  times,  but  must  you 
do  it  now  in  the  face  of  authority  ?"  He  seems  to 
hare  been  dumbfounded  by  these  inexplicable  pro- 
ceedings, and  could  only  say,  "  I  am  a  poor  creature, 
and  cannot  help  it.''  Upon  the  motion  of  his  head 
again,  they  had  their  heads  and  necks  afflicted. 

One  of  his  hands  was  let  go,  and  several  were 
afflicted.  He  held  his  head  on  one  side  and  then  the 
heads  of  several  of  the  afflicted  were  held  on  one 
side.  He  drew  in  his  cheeks,  and  the  cheeks  of  some 
of  the  afflicted  were  sucked  in.  Through  all  this  out- 
rageous accusation  he  firmly  asserted  his  innocence. 
His  spirit  is  shown  by  the  indignation  with  which  he 
repelled  one  charge.  Some  of  the  witnesses  testified 
that  Corey  had  said  that  he  had  seen  the  devil  in  the 
form  of  A  black  hog,  and  was  very  much  frightened. 
He  denied  the  imputation  of  cowardice,  and  when 
"divers  witnessed  that  he  had  told  them  he  was 
frighted,"  he  was  asked  "Well,  what  do  you  say  to 
these  witnesses  ?  What  was  it  frighted  you  ?"  He 
answered  proudly,  "  I  do  not  know  that  ever  I  spoke 
the  word  in  my  life.'* 

He  wa*  much  oppressed  and  distressed  by  his  situ- 
ation, and  the  share  that  he  had  had  in  promoting  the 
eidtement  in  the  case  of  his  wife  and  others  doubtless 
added  to  his  distress  of  mind.  His  sons-in-law,  Cros- 
by and  Parker,  were  in  sympathy  with  the  crowd  that 
pursned  him,  and  he  was  accused  of  having  meditated 
suicide. 

He  was  bound  over  for  trial  and  committed  to  jail. 
He  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  upon  spectral  evi- 
dence chiefly,  as  appears  by  the  few  brief  depositions 
on  fi)e. 

What  were  his  thoughts  and  fbelings  in  his  impris- 
onment there  is  little  record  to  show,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  spite  of  his  courage  and 
fearlessness,  he  suffered  greatly  in  mind.  His  eyes 
were  fnlly  opened  to  the  wickedness,  not  only  of  his 
own  accusation,  but  of  that  of  all  the  other  victims, 
and  the  utter  injustice  of  the  proceedings  against 
him,  and  in  the  silence  and  gloom  of  his  prison  he 
inade  up  his  mind  to  that  invincible  determination 
which  made  his  fate  unique  in  the  annals  of  legal 


procedure  in  America  and  shocking  even  beyond  that 
of  any  of  his  innocent  fellow- sufferers. 

He  resolved  to  stand  mute  at  his  arraignment,  and 
so  not  only  save  his  property  from  the  effects  of  the 
attainder,  but  make  a  protest  against  the  injustice  of 
the  courts  and  juries  and  the  malignity  of  his  accus- 
ers, which  should  stand  as  long  as  history  continued 
to  record  the  awful  deeds  then  done  in  the  name  of 
the  law  against  innocent  and  God-fearing  men  and 
women.  He  meant,  also,  to  attest  the  strength  of  his 
feelings  towards  those  who  had  been  true  to  him  and 
to  his  wife,  and  his  vengeance  toward  those  who  had 
swurn  and  acted  against  him  and  her.  He  caused  to 
be  drawn  up  a  deed  of  conveyance  while  he  was  in 
the  jail  at  Ipswich,  by  which  he  conveyed  all  his 
property  to  his  two  suns-in-law  who  had  been  faithful 
to  him,  and  executed  it  in  the  presence  of  competent 
witnesses.  It  was  not  certain  whether  this  deed, 
though  executed  before  the  time  of  his  trial,  would 
stand  against  the  attainder  consequent  upon  his  con- 
viction ;  he  had  looked  upon  conviction  as  a  foregone 
conclusion,  for  he  had  no  faith  in  the  justice  of  court 
or  jury.  When  he  was  called  into  court  to  answer  to 
his  indictment,  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  guilty^ 
he  refused  to  answer.  We  do  not  know  how  often  he 
was  called  forth,  but  nothing  could  shake  him, — he 
stood  mute.    As  Mr.  Upham  says : 

"  He  knew  that  the  gates  of  Juftfce  were  closed,  and  that  tmth  had 
fled  from  the  eceue.  He  would  hare  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter;  re- 
iiised  to  recognise  the  court,  made  no  reeponse  to  its  questioni,  and  was 
dumb  in  ita  presence.  He  stands  alone  in  the  resolute  defiance  of 
his  attitude.  He  knew  the  penalty  of  suffering  and  agonj  he  would 
have  to  pay ;  but  he  freely  and  fearlessly  encountered  it.  All  that 
was  needed  to  carry  his  point  was  an  unconquerable  firmness,  and  hs 
had  it.  He  rendered  it  impossible  to  bring  him  to  trial,  and  thereby,  in 
spite  of  the  power  and  wrath  of  the  whole  country  and  its  authorities^ 
retained  his  right  to  dispose  of  his  property ;  and  boi«  his  testimony 
against  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  the  hour  in  tones  that  reached  the 
whole  world,  and  will  resound  through  all  th»  ages." 

In  modern  law,  the  prisoner  who  stands  mute  is 
deemed  to  have  pleaded  not  guilty.  But  the  English 
common  law,  to  which  the  colony  was  subject  in 
criminal  matters,  knew  of  no  means  by  which  the 
trial  could  proceed  unless  the  accused  answered  to  his 
indictment  in  open  court.  It  is  obvious  that  if  any 
light  penalty  had  attended  such  refusal  to  plead, 
many  would  have  availed  themselves  of  it ;  and  so 
the  policy  of  the  old  law  was  to  provide  an  ordeal  so 
awful  that  no  one  would  deliberately  undergo  it. 
The  prisoner  was  to  be  three  times  brought  before 
the  court  and  called  to  plead ;  the  consequences  of 
his  refusal  being  solemnly  announced  to  him  each 
time.  If  he  remained  obdurate,  the  terrible  sentence 
of  peine  forte  et  dure  was  passed  upon  him ;  and  he 
would  be  laid  on  his  back  on  the  floor  of  a  dungeon, 
mostly  naked.  A  weight  of  iron  would  be  put  upon 
him,  not  quite  enough  to  crush  him.  He  would  have 
no  sustenance  except  on  the  first  day,  three  morsels  of 
the  worst  bread,  and  on  the  second  day,  three  draughts 
of  standing  water  from  the  pool  nearest  the  prison 
door ;  and,  still  oppressed  by  the  weight,  he  should 
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thus  on  alternate  days  eat  and  drink  till  he  died  or 
till  he  answered.  If  he  answered,  he  was  at  once  re- 
lieved, and  tried  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  may  well 
be  imagined  that  when  the  only  object  of  endurance  was 
to  save  property  from  confiscation,  few,  indeed,  would 
ever  long  endure  such  torture.  But  Corey  had  an- 
other motive,  which  lent  strength  to  his  spirit  such  as 
ranks  him  with  the  most  courageous  souls  of  all 
history. 

Just  what  happened  in  his  prison  was  never  re- 
vealed ;  but  according  to  tradition,  Corey  was  at  last 
taken  out  into  an  open  field  near  Salem  jail,  some- 
where between  Howard  Street  Burial-ground  and 
Brown  Street.  He  gave  his  executioners  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  useless  to  prolong  the  ordeal,  for  he 
would  never  yield.  They  piled  the  heavy  stones  on 
his  body,  and  Calef  says  that  some  inhuman  specta-' 
tor  or  official  forced  his  tongue,  protruding  in  the 
agony  of  his  suffocation,  back  into  his  mouth  with  a 
cane.  His  indomitable  courage  endured  to  the  end, 
and  he  died  firm,  as  he  had  declared  he  would.  Such 
a  scene,  if  imagined  ever  so  faintly,  will  serve  to 
bring  back  to  us  the  crushing  effect  of  the  supersti- 
tious fears  of  the  people,  who  could  see  in  this  most 
pathetic  and  marvellous  instance,  in  a  man  over 
eighty -one  years  of  age,  of  the  power  of  a  resolute 
will  over  the  eztremest  agony  of  body,,only  a  proof  of 
devilish  and  malignant  power. 

His  death  produced  a  deep  effeci,  and  startled 
many  into  a  feeling  of  growing  repugnance  and  sus- 
picion towards  the  witchcraft  proceedings.  He  was 
excommunicated  from  the  First  Church,  by  the 
agency  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  at  a  meeting  hurriedly 
called  for  that  purpose,  just  before  his  death. 

Such  was  the  record  of  the  victims  of  the  witchcraft 
delusion  and  conspiracy,  for  it  may  fairly  be  believed 
that  it  was  both,  in  the  farms  of  the  middle  precinct. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Shafflin  girl,  whom  a 
timely  whipping  brought  to  her  senses  before  she  did 
any  harm,  none  of  the  accusers  lived  in  the  limits  of 
Peabody.  Of  the  public  excitement,  the  fear,  first  of  the 
witches,  and  then  of  the  accusers, — the  indignant  sym- 
pathy of  friends,  the  ready  spirit  of  superstitious  and 
credulous  hatred  toward  the  accused,  which  filled  the 
region  for  so  many  long  and  awful  mouths,  little 
record  remains.  The  Procters  continued  to  live  on 
their  farms,  and  resumed  their  influential  position  in 
the  society  of  the  place  ;  but  it  may  well  be  imagined 
that  the  ties  that  bound  the  people  to  either  the  First 
Church,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Noyes,  or  the  village, 
where  Parris  was  trying  to  retain  his  hold  against  the 
heartfelt  indignation  of  the  relatives  of  those  whom 
he  had  been  so  active  in  persecuting,  were  never 
aflerward  so  binding  or  so  attractive. 


CHAPTER    LXVII. 

PEABOD  Y— ( Continued), 
The  Stparathn  of  <A«  MiddU  PreemeL 

In  February,  1709-10,  a  petition  was  laid  before 
the  selectment  of  Salem,  signed  by  Captain  Santiue 
Gardner  and  others,  requesting  the  town  of  Salem  U 
set  off  as  a  new  precinct  that  part  of  the  town  outsidi 
of  the  town  bridge  and  below  the  line  of  Salem  Vil- 
lage. The  reasons  given  are  the  distance  of  some  o\ 
the  families  from  the  First  Church  in  Salem,  and  thi 
difficulty  of  general  attendance  on  divine  worship 
and  the  growth  of  the  district  indicated.  The  bound- 
aries of  the  proposed  precinct  were  laid  down  in  thi« 
petition,  which  was  embodied  in  the  warrant  for  a 
special  town-meeting  to  be  held  March  6,  1709-10. 

"  Til.,  on  a  streight  line  from  y*  towne  bridge  to  y  Spring  Pond  whers 
7*  brook  Runs  out  and  eoe  along  y*  northern  shore  of  said  Pond  to  L.jm 
line,  and  then  northward  on  Lyn  line  to  y«  Village  Line,  and  then  eastward 
on  y*  Village  line  to  llhistflsh  River  and  then  as  y«  Saltwater  Leads  to  y 
Towne  bridge  first  named  (Excepting  only  James  Symonds,  John  Sj- 
monds,  John  Norton  &  Ifath.  Whittimore),  viz.,  for  granting  unto  y* 
inhabitants  Dwelling  within  y«  limits  above  mentioned  to  be  free  from 
paying  Kates  to  y*  Minister  within  y«  bridge  Provided  they  do  at  their 
owne  Cost  and  Charge  build  a  MeeUng-house  for  y*  Publick  Worship  of 
Gk>d  among  them  and  snstaine  an  Orthodox  Minister  to  Preach  !■  7* 
same.** 

The  meeting  of  March  6th  was  called  of  "thone 
that  live  without  or  below  y*  Village  line  that  are 
Dnely  Qualified  according  to  law  for  voteing."  This 
call  excluded  the  voters  of  Salem  Village,  who  were 
probably  deemed  not  to  be  interested  in  the  separation 
of  the  middle  precinct  from  the  First  Parish.  The 
result  was  that  the  petitioners  were  in  the  minority, 
and  the  meeting  was  dissolved  without  action,  as  the 
record  says,  "because  all  the  persons  preluded  by 
the  Petitioners  had  not  signed  the  petition." 

The  persons  excepted  lived  in  North  Salem. 

It  is  evident  that  this  informality  was  merely  a 
pretext  seized  upon  by  the  majority  to  prevent  far- 
ther action  at  that  time,  and  that  a  very  decided  opposi- 
tion to  the  separation  of  the  new  precinct  was  de- 
veloped at  this  meeting;  for  immediately  on  this 
rebuff  in  the  town-meeting,  the  same  petitioners  de- 
cided to  change  their  plans,  to  address  the  General 
Court,  praying  to  be  set  off  as  a  separate  precinct 
and  to  ask  of  the  town  of  Salem  simply  a  lot  of  land 
on  which  to  build  their  meeting-house.  As  the  next 
general  town-meeting  was  to  be  held  on  March  20, 
they  induced  the  selectmen  to  insert  an  article  in  the 
warrant  authorizing  the  grant  of  a  lot  of  land  condi- 
tionally on  the  precinct's  being  established,  there 
being  at  the  time  no  petition  or  proceeding  on  foot, 
other  than  the  one  which  had  just  been  refused  a 
hearing,  before  either  the  town  or  the  General  Court. 
Captain  Samuel  Gardner  was  a  representative  that 
year  to  the  General  Court,  with  Captain  Jonathan 
Putnam,  (they  were  paid  £  9  6«.  apiece  for  their  sixty- 
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two  days'  service    at  the  assembly),  and  it  is  very 
Jikely  that  he  felt  more  confident  of  success  in  the 
General  Court  than  in  the  town-meeting.    The  fol- 
lowing is  the  list  of  the  Petition ers,  as  given  by  Han- 
■00.    Samuel  Marble,  John  Nurse,  Abraham  Pierce, 
James  Houlton,  Samuel    Cutler,    Ebenezer  Cutler* 
Bamnel  King,  Samuel  Stone,  James  Gould,  William 
''-King,  Stephen  Small,  Ezekiel  Marsh,  Benjamin  Very, 
Ezekiel  Qoldthwaite,  Nathaniel  Waters,  John  Jacobs, 
Richard   W^aters,  Samuel  Cook,  David  Foster,  Na- 
-'thaniel    Felton,    John  Waters,  Israel  Shaw,  Jacob 
Read,  John   Trask,    Nathaniel    Tompkins,  William 
Osborne,  Jr.,  John  O.   Waldin,  Anthony  H.  Need- 
-'bam,  John  Marsh,  Benjamin  Marsh,  Samuel  Stacey, 
Sr.,  Samuel  Stacey,  William  Osborne,  John  W.  Bur- 
ton, Benjamin  C.  Procter,  Elias  Trask,  John  Giles, 
John  Gardner,  George  Jacobs,  John  Felton,  Robert 
Wilson,  Eben.  Foster,  Jonathan  King,  Skelton  Fel- 
ton, Henry  Cook,  Joseph  Douty,  Thomdike  Procter, 
Samuel  Goldthwaite,  Samuel  Groldthwaite,  Jr.,  John 
King,  John  King,  Jr.,  Samuel  Endicott. 

The  article  in  the  warrant  issued  March  8, 1709-10, 
ia  "  To  answer  ihe  petition  of  severall  of  ye  Inhabi- 
unts  of  this  Towne,  that  live  without  y"  bridge  and  be- 
low y*  Village  line,  To  grant  them  a  Quarter  of  an 
acre  of  land  to  Set  a  Meeting-house  upon  Nigh  Sam^ 
Golthrifs  Jun.  between  that  and  y*  widow  Parnell's 
in  Case  y*  Towne  or  General  Court  See  Cause  to  Set 
them  off." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  parish  appear  to 
ha?e  been  in  sympathy  with  the  promoters  of  the 
Dcw  precinct,  and  the  petitioners  were  able  to  secure 
a  majority  at  the  general  town-meeting.  A  motion 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  vote  for  granting  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  to  the  petitioners  prevailed,  and  it  was 
then  voted  that  the  land  asked  for  be  granted.  A 
protest  was  immediately  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
seTeral  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  -of  the  "  Body 
of  the  Town,"  and  was  entered  on  the  records.  Its 
terms  are  curious  and  interesting.  The  grounds  of 
the  protest  were  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  pre- 
cinct **  have  never  been  sett  of,  nor  any  Precinct  or 
District  for  a  Parish  Prescribed  by  the  Towne,  and 
tltho'  this  matter  of  theire  petition  was  now  urged  and 
moTed  as  preposterous  and  irregular,  &  that  there- 
fore 7*  Tf»wne  might  have  time  to  Consider  of  it  till 
another  Towne  meeting  " ;  "  Wee  therefore  "  say  the 
remonstrants,  "  Doe  hereby  dissent  from  and  Protest 
against  the  Said  Precipitate  and  Irregular  vote  or 
tct  therein  for  y*  reasons  following,  viz : 


*L— Bmmwo  two  of  Um  Selectmen  that  ordered  the  Ineerting  this 
Mtlw  ia  the  warrmnt  were  Liren  without  the  Bridge,  A  one  of  them  a 
Nddoovr  Id  nld  Petition,  and  both  Subacribera  fur  the  there  Intended 
■«<iBf  honae. 

"l~BwsaaM  two  More  of  the  Selectmen  that  were  of  the  Village 
FiriA  we  abeent  from  their  Brtthren  when  the  said  PeUtion  was  or- 
*»•*  ia  the  warrant. 

**  3.— Because  the  Three  Selectmen  that  are  Livers  within  the  Bridge 
TTteeof  the  Agitation  aboat  itt  Declared  agaiust  the  other  Two 
iMittBc  fi  PMition  in  the  warrant  A  Brings  itt  forward  at  this  time. 

*^— Beeaass  Soma  of  the  Toten  were  Liven  .without  the  Bridge, 


A  Some  Quakers,  and  cheifly  those  also  belonging  to  the  Village  Perrlsh 
whome  we  humbly  conceive  ware  not  propper  voters  in  this  matter.  Wee 
therefore  pray  this,  our  Protest,  may  be  Entred  with  y«  said  Tote  In  the 
Towne  Records.** 

Benjamin  Lynde,  Jonathan  Corwin,  William  Ged- 
ney  and  Francis  Willoughby  were  among  the  signers 
of  this  protest. 

The  next  sitting  of  the  General  Court  was  conven- 
ed May  31,  and  the  petition  for  the  new  precinct 
having  been  duly  presented,  the  General  Court,  upon 
reading  it,  issued  an  order  of  notice  directing  the  pe- 
titioners to  notify  the  town  of  Salem,  by  sending  a 
copy  of  the  petition  to  the  Selectmen,  to  appear  and 
show  reason  on  the  16th  of  June,  why  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners  should  not  be  granted. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  the  selectmen  called  a  meet- 
ing of  freeholders  below  the  village  line,  for  the  12th. 
At  this  meeting,  which  was  merely  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  remonstrants  to  appear  against  the 
petitioners,  "at  the  motion  of  the  moderator  and 
Severall  other  gentlemen  the  Petitioners  Liveing  with- 
out the  Bridge  Drew  of  before  voting.  It  was  "  voated 
that  the  Towne  will  Choose  a  Comitte  or  agents  to 
Shew  Reason  why  the  Prayers  of  the  Petitioners  our 
Neighbours  without  the  Bridge  should  not  be 
Granted."  A  committee  consisting  of  Major  Samuel 
Browne,  Benjamin  Lynde,  and  Josiah  Wolcot,  was 
chosen  to  show  reason  in  the  town's  behalf  against 
the  petition.  The  arguments  of  the  remonstrants 
were  filed  in  writing,  and  contain  evidence  of  warm 
feeling.  The  committee  for  Salem  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  to  the  General  Court  **  Wee  Cannott  Butt  think 
that  Thatt  Honourable  Court  will  never  want  Buis- 
ness  and  Trouble  If  such  Hasty  and  forward  Peti- 
tioners be  Encouraged  and  have  their  Desires." 
They  also  declare  that  **  There  was  no  such  design 
until  our  Church  had  Chosen  Mr.  George  Corwin  for 
an  assistant  in  the  ministry  to  our  Rev^.  Mr.  Noyes, 
which  not  being  pleasing  to  One,  or  Two  of  the  Chief 
of  y*'  Petitioners  has  occasioned  this  new  undertak- 
ing, and  a  great  unhappiness  in  the  Town."  It  was 
objected  also  that  the  separation  would  take  from 
the  body  of  the  town,  so  far  as  concerned  parish 
matters,  three  fourths  of  all  improved  lands,  and  the 
best  part  of  the  common  lands,  and  it  would  with- 
draw eighty  or  ninety  families  from  the  First  Church. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  the  General  Court  referred 
the  whole  matter  to  the  next  session,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  repair  to  Salem,  and  upon  a  iull 
hearing  of  the  petitioners,  and  the  selectmen  and 
others  in  behalf  of  the  town,  and  after  taking  a  view  of 
the  place  proposed  for  the  new  building,  "  to  offer  their 
opinion  of  the  most  convenient  place  for  a  new  con- 
gregation. Making  report  upon  the  whole  to  this 
Court  at  their  next  session." 

Tuesday,  the  12th  of  September,  was  set  for  the 
hearing  before  the  committee  of  the  General  Court  in 
Salem.  The  selectmen  determined  to  make  the  visit 
of  the  committee  an  agreeable  one,  for  at  a  meeting  of 
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the  selectmen,  September  9th,  it  was  ''ordered  that 
John  Pratt  bee  spoken  to  make  Sutable  Entertain- 
ment for  y*  Oomitte  apointed  by  y«  Greneral  Court  to 
come  to  Salem  refering  to  y*  precinct  petition  for 
without  y*  Bridge  &  that  the  Towne  will  defray 
y*  Charge  thereof." 

John  Pratt  was  for  many  years  the  proprietor  of 
the  famous  ''Ship  Tavern'*  on  Essex  Street,  nearly 
opposite  Centre  Street,  on  the  site  afterward  occupied 
by  the  Mansion  House.  He  afterward  removed, 
about  1750,  to  a  house  on  the  corner  of  Essex  and 
Washington  Streets,  About  1773  another  house  of 
entertainment,  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Church  Streets,  was  called  the  Ship  Tavern. 

The  meeting  of  the  committee  was  probably  held 
in  the  Town  House,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  was 
the  court-room,  and  which  was  situated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Washington  Street,  anciently  School  Street, 
feeing  Essex  Street,  about  where  the  eastern  end  of 
the  tunnel  now  is. 

At  this  hearing  fresh  papers  were  filed  by  the 
parties ;  the  petitioners  rejoined  to  the  arguments  of 
the  respondents,  and  pointed  out  that  the  new  parish 
would  take  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  families  of 
the  First  Parish,  and  that  owing  to  the  small  means 
of  those  who  lived  by  husbandry,  compared  to  the 
merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  town,  it  would  take 
away  but  "  a  little  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  y*  pro- 
portion rated  to  the  minister." 

The  full  discussion  has  not  been  preserved,  but  it 
was  doubtless  animated,  for  these  were  people  who 
took  a  deep  interest  in  everything  of  public  concern, 
and  who  were  accustomed  to  vehement  debate. 

The  committee  were  taken  to  the  proposed  site  of 
the  new  meeting-house,  and  they  were  entertained  by 
the  town  with  great  liberality ;  for  John  Pratt's  bill 
"  for  Entertainment  of  y*  Committe  &  y*  Company 
that  attended  &  accompanied  them  "  for  "  Two  din- 
ners, expenses,  &c.,"  amounted  to  £4  7«.  6d,,  a  very 
considerable  sum  for  a  junket  in  those  days,  which 
was  approved  the  following  January  without  com- 
ment, so  far  as  the  records  show;  perhaps  because  at 
the  same  meeting  of  the  selectmen  their  patriotic 
ardor  was  stirred  by  an  order  to  pay  to  the  same  land- 
lord "  For  expense  on  Major  Lee  &  his  pylot  bring- 
ing y*  first  news  of  port  Boyalls  being  taken,"  amount- 
ing to  12s,  lOd,  It  is  probable  that  the  item  of  "ex- 
penses, &c.,"  included  a  hospitable  supply  of  liquors. 
The  use  of  the  same  word  in  the  order  to  pay  for  the 
celebration  of  the  victory  at  Port  Royal,  shows  that 
it  had  an  ascertained  meaning,  like  that  of  the  word 
"sundries"  in  bills  for  celebrations  of  more  recent 
date.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  one  respect  at 
least  we  are  more  puritanical  than  our  forefathers, 
for  a  town  officer  would  hardly  venture  now  to 
"  treat "  at  the  expense  of  the  town  in  celebration  of 
a  victory. 

On  November  1,  1710,  the  legislative  committee 
submitted  a  report,  dated  October  81,  in  favor  of 


setting  ofi*  the  new  precinct.  The  report  was 
the  council  and  left  upon  the  board.  The  n 
the  report  was  again  read  and  debated.  Go 
upon  the  question  "  Whether  the  Council  ¥ 
vote  the  said  report,"  there  was  a  tie.  It  was 
the  10th  of  November  that  the  report  was 
accepted.  The  recommendation  of  the  coi 
was  that  "The  said  Precinct  do  begin  at  tl 
Cove  in  tho.  North  Field  so  to  run  din 
Trask's  Grist  Mill,  taking  in  the  Mill  to  the  n 
cinct;  from  thence  on  a  Strait  Line  to  the  Mil 
on  the  Road  to  Salem  Meeting-house,  and  S 
the  Road  to  Lyn  by  Lindsay's;  and  then  al< 
Line  between  Salem  and  Lyn  Northward,  till  i 
to  Salem  Village  line,  &  along  by  that  line  U 
Fish  River,  &  then  by  the  Salt  Water  to  th 
Cove  first  mentioned ;  and  that  the  Meeting-he 
erected  on  that  Piece  of  Land  near  Gtirdner's 
already  granted  by  the  Towne  for  that  End." 

The  rep9rt  of  the  committee,  which  was  sigi 
Penn  Townsend  for  the  committee,  was  read  ai 
cepted  by  both  houses  and  consented  to  by  Gro 
Dudley  the  same  day,  November  10,  1710. 

It  seems  that  although  the  committee,  in  th< 
port,  speak  of  a  piece  of  land  as  already  grant 
the  town,  there  had  been  no  location  of  the 
which  was  indeed,  by  its  terms,  conditional. 

On  the  28th  of  December  a  formal  vote  was  | 
at  a  meeting  of  the  selectmen,  ordering  that  Ci 
Jonathan  Putnam,  Mr.  Benjamin  Putnam  an 
John  Pickering  or  any  two  of  them  be  a  comi 
to  lay  out  the  quarter  of  an  acre  and  make  i 
thereof. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  shrewd  proceeding  o: 
part  of  the  petitioners  to  obtain  the  conditional 
in  advance,  and  then  locate  it  by  the  recomm 
tion  of  the  committee  of  the  General  Court  I 
the  layers-out  had  been  appointed.  The  fact  th 
land  had  already  been  granted  may  be  fairlj 
posed  to  have  had  some  weight  in  the  deliberatic 
the  committee. 


CHAPTER    LXVIII. 
PEABODY  {OonHnutd), 

On  the  28th  of  November,  1710,  a  general  mei 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Middle  Precinct  was  ] 
Captain  Samuel  Gkurdner  was  chosen  moderator, 
John  Qardner  was  chosen  *' Clark."  It  was  if 
**That  there  be  A  Convenient  Meeting  houg  1 
for  y*  Publick  Worship  of  God  w**  all  conven 
Speed  in  this  Middle  Precinct,  and  that  it  be  Ere 
on  y*  place  of  Ground  granted  by  the  Town  for 
End."    The  committee  chosen  to  have  charge  of 
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bailding  of  the  new  house  were  "  Cap'  Sam"  Gardner, 
M'  Jn»  Traak  Sen',  Mr  James  Holton,  Mr  Sam"  Cut- 
ler, M'  Jn»  Nurse,  Mr  Jon*  Mash,  Mr  Jn«  Felton,  Mr 
Will-  King,  Mr  Thorndick  Procter,  Mr.  Abell  Gard- 
ner, Mr  Abr~  Pearse,  M'  Jn»  Waters." 

The  site  chosen  for  the  new  meeting-house  is  that 
now  occupied  by  the  South  Congregational  Church 
in  Peabody.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  proceedings  at 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  incorporation  of 
Danvers  that  the  original  grant  of  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  was  ia  some  way  increased  to  about  an  acre. 

The  committee  on  the  building,  which  is  common- 
ly spoken  of  in  the  parish  records  as  "y*  grate  com- 
mity"  met,  with  brief  delay,  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  it  was  "Agreed  that  y*  Building  be  48  feat 
Long  and  35  feat  wid  and  24  feat  stud  so  as  to  have 
two  Galaria."  It  was  "  Agreed  That  M'  Sam"  Cutler 
M'  Robert  Willson  M'  Jn*  Waters  Be  undertakers  for 
y*  workmanship  of  y*  Hous  and  are  to  have  2*  9**  ^ 
Day  for  so  many  days  as  thay  work  from  the  present 
time  till  y*  10  ^  of  March  next  and  then  3'  1^  day 
50  Long  as  y*  Commitiy  sees  good.  Agreed  That 
other  carpenders  have  2*  6*  per  day  for  so  many  days 
as  they  work,  and  men  that  work  with  A  Narro  Ax 
to  have  2*  f^  day." 

On  January  15,  1710-11,  the  committee  called  a 
general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  to 
petition  the  town  for  a  lot  for  the  minister,  and  it  was 
voted  "to  move  or  petition  for  10  acres  of  land  or  as 
mnch  as  y^  town  sees  meet  to  be  laid  out  between 
Mr.  Sam"  Stones  and  Sam"  Goldthrit's  for  y*  use  of 
y*  Ministry  for  this  Precinct.  The  location  asked  for 
would  be  between  Washington  Street  and  Foster 
Street,  on  the  southerly  side  of  Main  Street.  On 
March  12,  1710-11  the  matter  came  before  the  gen- 
eral town  meeting  of  Salem,  and  it  was  left  to  the 
select  men  to  propose  to  the  next  annual  town  meet- 
ing "  relating  to  a  Sutable  proportion  of  lands  for  y* 
Ministry  of  y*  body  of  y®  Toune  and  y"  other  two 
precincts  to  be  set  apart  for  y*  use  of  y*  Ministry  of 
y*  severall  Districts."  It  seems  that  the  application 
of  the  new  precinct  for  a  minister's  lot  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  other  parishes'  asking  for  lots  also,  and  at 
the  meeting  on  March  24,  1711-12,  the  town  was 
asked  to  grant  ten  acres  to  each  of  the  outlying  pre- 
cincts and  twenty  acres  to  the  First  Parish.  This 
the  voters  refused  to  do ;  but  it  was  voted  to  grant 
half  an  acre  of  land  to  "the  New  Chappell  lately 
erected,"  for  the  use  of  the  minister.  This  was  short- 
ly after  Mr.  Prescott  had  been  called  to  the  Middle 
Parish. 

This  grant  of  one-half  acre  was  not  laid  out  for 
several  years.  In  1715  application  was  made  to  the 
selectmen  of  Salem  to  lay  it  out,  and  they  did  so  the 
same  year,  near  the  meeting-house.  The  location 
included  the  vicinity  of  the  Universal ist  Church 
building,  extending  toward  the  square.  Part  of  this 
land  was  afterward  conveyed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holt, 
and  the  remainder  continued  in  the  pos-iession  of  the 
63 


ministry  until  1818,  when  it  was  sold  to  Matthew 
Hooper  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  town  of 
Salem  refused  to  grant  more  land  to  the  various  pre- 
cincts ;  but  when  in  1714  there  was  a  division  of  com- 
mon rights,  five  acres  were  granted  to  the  commoners 
to  each  of  the  four  churches.  These  appropriations 
were  located,  one  above  the  other,  on  the  left  of  the 
old  Boston  road,  going  toward  Poole's  bridge  from 
Salem,  between  Glasshouse  Field  and  the  Sheep  Pas- 
ture. The  various  church  lots  lay  on  the  southerly 
side  of  the  road  now  leading  to  Swampscott  from 
Aborn  Street,  extending  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
Boston  road.  This  land  also  was  sold  in  1845  for  six 
hundred  dollars  and  the  proceeds  of  all  the  ministry 
lands  of  the  Middle  Precinct  forms  a  fund  which  has 
at  times  been  invested  in  a  parsonage  and  at  other 
times  kept  at  interest.  In  the  grants  of  these  lands, 
in  1714  and  1716,  the  Middle  Precinct  is  spoken  of 
as  Brooksby  Parish  or  Precinct,  showing  that  the 
ancient  name  was  still  in  use  at  that  time. 

The  original  dimensions  of  the  new  meeting-house 
were  enlarged  at  a  meeting  of  the  Great  Committee 
in  March,  1710-11,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  house 
should  be  fifty-one  feet  long  and  thirty- eight  feet 
broad.  The  lower  part  of  the  "Galari  Gurts" 
were  to  be  eight  and  one-half  feet  from  the  floor; 
there  were  to  be  six  seats  in  the  front  gallery  and  five 
seats  in  the  end  galleries.  The  pulpit  Jwas  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  long  sides,  and  the  principal 
aisle,  or  "  alley,"  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  sitters, 
lengthwise  and  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  The 
pews  were  nearly  square  ;  there  were  twenty  of  them, 
and  they  were  mostly  about  five  feet  by  six,  though 
Samuel  Cutler's  pew  was  more  than  seven  by  six 
feet,  and  one  pew  occupied  by  Samuel  and  John 
Gardner  was  six  feet  by  nine.  The  scarcity  and 
costliness  of  window-glass  made  it  necessary  to  econ- 
omize greatly  in  the  use  of  that  luxury ;  and  some  of 
the  pew-holders  being  inconvenienced  by  the  dark- 
ness of  their  sittings,  it  was  voted  in  May,  1712, 
"That  thay  which  have  no  windos  in  their  Puse  have 
Leave  to  cut  sum  out  Provided  thay  maintain  them 
at  their  one  Charge."  If  this  liberty  was  largely 
availed  of,  it  must  have  produced  a  picturesque 
irregularity  in  the  appearance  of  the  structure 
from  the  outside.  One  case,  at  least,  is  recorded; 
Daniel  Marble  was  given  leave  to  cut  a  window  out 
of  the  side  of  the  meeting-house  against  his  pew,  to 
be  maintained  by  him.  This  was  in  1726.  In  1765 
the  proprietors  of  new  pews  were  given  liberty  to  cut 
or  make  windows  at  the  east  and  west  doors. 

The  building  was  raised  June  6,  1711.  Mr.  Joseph 
Green,  of  the  Village  Church,  has  recorded  in  his 
diary  that  he  went  to  the  raising  *'  at  Col.  Gardner's." 
Captain  Samuel  Gardner's  house  was  on  the  nor- 
therly corner  of  Central  and  Elm  Streets.  The 
festivities  of  that  occasion  were  probably  paid 
for  by  private  subscription,  for  the  only  item  of 
refreshments  which  appears  in  the  parish  accounts  at 
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that  period  is  the  very  modest  entry  "  p*  for  Syder 
hread  A  Cheese  when  the  planck  was  unloaden,  02'." 

On  October  5,  1711,  a  day  of  fastinfi:  and  prayer 
was  recommended  '*  particularly  in  y*  Calling  of  A 
minister,"  and  the  wish  was  devoutly  spread  upon 
the  record  ''That  God  would  direct  in  that  Waighty 
Consearn  to  such  a  person  as  may  be  a  blessing  to  y' 
place.''  A  committee  was  chosen  at  the  same  time 
for  granting  pews  and  seating  the  house ;  so  that  the 
building  was  probably  nearly  or  quite  ready  at  that 
time.  The  record  of  the  first  seating  is  not  entered 
till  several  years  afterward,  about  1721.  The  twenty 
pews  were  granted  to  some  of  the  more  important 
families,  and  the  other  seats  were  given  with  due 
consideration  to  age  and  rank,  the  men  and  women 
sitting  separately.  It  would  seem  that  even  the  own- 
ers of  pews  did  not  sit  with  their  wives,  for  some  of 
the  pew-owners  had  other  seats  allotted  to  them,  and 
it  is  recorded  "  That  Jn*  Waters  shall  have  y*  Pew  to 
y*  westward  of  Nath^  Felton's  for  his  wife  and  family 
and  that  said  Waters  is  seated  in  y*  front  fore  seat  in 
y*  Galary.''  The  womeu  were  seated  in  the  east  gal- 
lery and  the  easterly  part  of  the  house  below,  and 
the  mer  had  the  west  gallery  and  western  pait  of  the 
house.  The  sittings  are  described  as  "  y*  three  short 
seats  before  y*  pulput,"  "y*  west  body  of  seats,"  "y* 
body  of  long  Women's  seats  belo,"  **  The  fore  seat  of 
the  west  end  of  the  men's  gallery,"  and  so  on. 

On  November  6, 1711,  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
inquire  after  candidates  and  invite  them  to  preach. 
It  was  resolved  that  candidates  should  be  paid  by 
contribution,  or  by  rates  if  the  contributions  fell 
short. 

Three  candidates  are  mentioned  in  the  records, — 
Mr.  Bei^jamin  Prescott,  Mr.  Sutchclif  and  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. The  latter  was  probably  the  Rev.  John  Bar- 
nard, who  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1709, 
the  class  of  Mr.  Prescott.  The  name  Sutchclif  does 
not  appear  in  the  Harvard  Catalogue ;  it  may  be  that 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Shurtleff  was  the  person  meant.  On 
the  4th  of  March,  1711-12,  a  general  meeting  of  the 
parish  was  held  to  choose  a  minister.  Of  course,  on- 
ly the  qualified  male  voters  of  the  precinct  were  al- 
lowed to  vote,  the  qualification  being  the  same  as  that 
for  voting  in  town  affairs ;  but  those  who  could  not 
attend  on  this  occasion  were  allowed  to  vote  by  proxy. 
The  names  of  the  three  candidates  were  brought  for- 
ward, and  the  clerk  makes  the  brief  and  important 
entry,  *•  The  person  Chosen  to  be  our  Minister  in  Mr. 
Benj.  Prescot."  It  was  agreed  "  That  if  Mr.  Prescott 
Cums  and  settles  with  us  we  will  pay  yearly  to  him  y' 
sum  of  Eighty  Pounds  in  Province  Bills  or  in  silver 
money  as  it  passes  from  man  to  man.  So  long  as  he 
continues  to  be  our  minister." 

In  February,  1711-12,  Mr.  Prescott  was  settled  as 
the  first  pastor,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  long  and  bit- 
ter contest  for  separation  from  the  First  Parish  was 
over.  But  the  people  of  those  days  were  sturdy  con- 
troversialists, and  it  was  too  soon  to  expect  peace. 


The  officers  of  the  First  Parish  made  out  t 
of  rates,  as  usual,  upon  those  who  had  formei 
rates,  although  many  of  them  had  contributed 
from  their  slender  means  for  building  the  ne 
ing-house  and  settling  the  new  minister.  Th 
nant  voters  of  the  middle  precinct  sent  a  coj 
to  the  General  Court  to  acquaint  that  body  wi 
grievance,  and  ask  relief  against  the  tax,  wh 
being  pressed  with  the  full  vigor  of  the  law 
committee  was  chosen  October  13,  1712,  and  t 
tained  speedy  justice,  for  on  the  30th  of  Oct 
was  by  the  General  Court 

**  BtKlvtd and  declared  that  the  taid  Precinct,  being  set  ofl 
of  this  Ck>art,  &  baring  urortbllj  perfunued  their  Engagemen 
ing  a  cttnrenient  Meeting  Huum  for  the  publick  wursljip  of  G 
tied  a  learned  orthodox  Minister  &  provided  an  honourable  m 
hioi,  Thej  are  nut  further  chargeable  to  the  support  of  the  M 
the  Body  of  the  Town,  being  no  longer  « f  the  audience  there 
Assessment  made  lately  upon  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Precinc 
Ministry  lu  the  Body  of  the  Town  by  the  Selectmen  and  Asseos 
wsrrants  issued  for  the  collection  and  distraining  lor  the  same  I 
by  are  superKded  and  made  null  snd  void.** 

It  was  not  till  1713  that  the  members  of  th< 
Church  who  were  included  in  the  new  parish 
their  request  to  be  dismissed  from  the  i 
church. 

"  Saucm,  April  24th 

*'  To  the  RevMMr.  Nicholas  Noyes,  Teacher  of  the  Church  ic 
and  to  the  Clmrch  of  Christ  there  : 

**  Hon^d,  Rer*d,  and  Beloved : 

**  WucBRAS  it  hitth  pleased  our  gracious  God  to  smile  upon 
deavonfor  the  erecting  of  an  house  for  the  carrying  on  the  pul 
ship  of  God,  and  settling  a  minister  amongst  us,  and  we  being  c 
divine  providence  (as  we  apprehend)  to  settle  a  particular  churcl 
ing  to  the  Goqiel,  under  the  ministry  of  the  RevM  Mr.  Bei^.  \ 
Cor  humble  request  to  yourselves  Is  that  you  will  pleane  to  di 
and  our  children  with  your  approbation  and  blessing,  to  be  a  ct 
ourselves,  and  until  we  are  so,  with  the  consent  and  appnibatio 
Elden  and  messengers  of  the  churches  that  shall  assist  at  the  on 
of  the  Rev*d  Mr.  Prescot,  to  continue  members  of  Salem  Chor 
as  there  shall  be  occasion  assist  and  help  us,  especially  by  your 
unto  the  God  of  all  gr<ice,  that  In  no  great  an  affair  we  may  be 
and  assbted  to  proceed  In  all  things  according  to  the  will  of  G( 
whom  be  glory  in  the  church  by  Jesus  Christ,  throughout  all  age 
without  end  '* 

**  Tour  unworthy  brethren  and  sisten  living  within  the  bound 
Middle  District  in  Salem. 


**  Hsnna  King. 
Judah  Mackintire. 
Elizabeth  Nurse. 
Sarah  Robinaon. 
Ales  Shalllin. 
Hanna  Small. 
Hanna  South  wick. 
Mary  Tompkins. 
Elizabeth  Tompkins 
Ellziibeth  Verry. 
Jemima  Verry. 
Sarah  Waters. 
Elizabeth  Waters. 
Susanna  Daniel. 


Martha  Adams. 
Elizabeth  Guok. 
Surah  Gardiner. 
Elizabeth  Gardiner. 
Isabel  I'ease. 
Ha  ua  Felton. 
Banna  Foster. 
Abigail  French. 
Elizabeth  Gyles. 
Elizabeth  Goldthwalt 
Hnuna  GolJthwait. 
Deb«irah  Gool. 
Elizabeth  King. 
Samuel  Gardiner. 


Sam'l  Goldthwf 
Ebeueser  Gyle 
Altraliam  Pier 
John  FotttiT. 
John  Fellon. 
David  Foster. 
Abf  I  Gardiner. 
John  Gardiner 
Samuel  Goldth^ 
William  King. 
Kicbatd  W  aten 
Bobort  PenBe.*^ 


The  request  for  dismissal  was  granted,  and  th< 
lowing  letter  of  dismissal  was  issued: 

'*  At  a  Church  meeting  at  the  Teacher's  house,  Jane  25th.  The  C 
having  received  a  petition  from  our  brethren  and  siiiten  living  { 
District,  wherein  they  desire  a  dismission  from  us  for  thenueivi 
their  children,  in  order  to  be  a  church  of  themselves.  Tlie  ({ 
giveth  in  answer  as  foil  -weth :  That  although  wo  csonot 
or  Justify  our  brethren's  proceeding  so  far  as  they  hare  done  in  oi 
be  a  church  of  themselves  without  advising  with  or  uiiDg  i 
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tifi  tlM  otiimat  of  the  Charch  th^y  belonged  to ;  yet  at  the  reqnrat  of 
oarbnthreo  and  ibtem,  a  d  for  peace  nke,  we  permit  them  and  their 
cblUreo  to  become  a  church  of  themselvit ;  provided  they  have  the  ap- 
pcobition  and  content  of  the  Elders  and  meesenKora  of  some  other 
dittfchet  in  commanion  with  u*,  that  shall  avist  at  their  chnrch  gather- 
iag  tnd  ordaining  them  a  pastor.  And  until  they  have  so  done,  they 
CMtinne  members  of  this  chnrch.  And  so  we  commit  them  to  the 
pace  of  G«id  in  Christ  Jesus,  prsying  that  they  msy  hnve  divine  direc- 
tiuo  sad  assistance  in  the  great  work  they  are  upon,  and  that  they  may 
beoooM  aa  holy  and  orderly  and  peace  ible  church,  and  that  the  Lord 
vottU  tdd  to  them  of  anch  as  are  within  their  own  limits,  many  such  as 
Asll  be  mved.  The  above  answer  was  twice  distinctly  read  to  the  breth- 
M  ot  the  Chnrch  before  it  was  voted,  and  then  consented  to  by  the  Tote 
9t  tbe  Chnrch,  n^mmm  eonhradieente." 

Rev.  Benjamin  Prescott  was  accordingly  ordained, 
September  23,  1713,  and  the  separation  of  the  parishes 
Wis  It  last  complete.  In  all  the  history  of  the  sepa- 
ntioD  of  towns  and  precincts,  of  which  our  legisla- 
tire  and  municipal  history  furnishes  many  note- 
worthy instances  down  to  the  present  time,  there  has 
rarely  been  a  division  more  earnestly  pursued  or  more 
stobbomly  resisted  than  that  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Middle  Precinct  of  Salem. 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 

PEABOD  Y— ( Continued.) 

Tka  Stforaiion  /ram  Sakm^The  DittHct  and  Town  of  Dant«n. 

From  this  time  forward  the  interestsof  theinhabit- 
iutsof  the  middle  precinct  continued  to  be  centred 
about  their  parish  meetings.  They  were  still  subject 
io  taxation  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  town  of 
Salem,  and  for  educational  purposes ;  but  they  very 
looQ  demanded  and  received  separate  schools  under 
tbrr  own  supervision.  In  1714  the  town  granted 
money  towards  the  support  of  a  "  Reading,  writing 
and  cyphering  school "  in  the  new  precinct,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  receive  it  **  and  distrib- 
tite  it  to  the  Inhabitants  according  to  their  discre- 
tioii," 

The  schools  of  that  time  were  not  entirely  free,  but 
those  who  were  able  to  pay  for  the  teaching  of  their 
children  did  so,  and  the  town  undertook  to  pay  only 
for  those  whose  parents  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  their 
instmction.  The  education  of  children,  while  not 
compulsory,  was  universal,  and  the  selectmen  saw  to 
it  that  children  whose  parents  neglected  their  educa- 
tioii  and  training  in  some  useful  calling  were  put  out 
toserrice.  It  was  not  till  about  1768  that  schools 
were  supported  in  this  commonwealth  wholly  by 
taxation,  and  were  free  to  all.  This  explains  what 
wai  meant  by  the  distribution  of  the  school  money. 

As  time  went  on  there  was  a  growing  desire  for  in- 
dependence in  all  municipal  affairs.  There  had  al- 
ways existed  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  between  the 
middle  and  the  village  parishes.  A  difficulty  at  one 
time  arose  by  reaadta  of  an  attempt,  in  1748,  by  some 


of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  to  encroach  upon  the 
rights  of  the  middle  precinct  by  including  within  the 
village  bounds  some  of  those  who  belonged  in  the 
southerly  parish.  On  August  16th,  at  a  special 
meeting,  it  was  voted  to  choose  a  committee  of  three 
men  to  appear  at  the  General  Court  and  answer  to  the 
petition  of  Captain  Samuel  Endicott,  Jolyi  Porter, 
Benjamin  Porter  and  John  Endicott,  and  also  the  pe- 
tition of  James  Prince,  agent  for  the  Village  Parish. 
Daniel  Epes,  Daniel  Gardner  and  John  Procter 
were  chosen,  and  they  were  successful  in  resisting  the 
encroachment. 

With  this  exception,  the  two  outlying  parishes 
were  united  in  their  desire  for  separation  from  the 
town  of  Salem.  In  1689,  very  shortly  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  village  parish,  there  had  been  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  new  township  to  include  the  vil- 
lage. The  witchcraft  excitement  and  the  formation 
of  the  middle  precinct  delayed  the  plan,  but  it  was  re- 
vived from  time  to  time.  The  inconvenience  of  at- 
tending town  meetings  from  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
town,  the  gathering  of  local  interests  about  the  parish 
meetings  and  the  desire  to  have  separate  schools 
under  their  own  control,  led  the  village  and  middle 
parishes  to  discuss  the  project  from  time  to  time.  In 
1732  the  village  precinct  sent  in  a  petition  to  the 
town  of  Salem,  praying  to  be  set  off  fi-om  Salem  with 
some  enlargement  of  boundaries ;  and  in  1740  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  unite  the  two  outlying  parishes  in 
an  effort  for  separation. 

In  the  Middle  Precinct,  July,  1740,  "  It  Being  put 
to  vote  whither  y*  Inhabitants  of  this  parish  will 
come  off  y*  town  of  Salem  and  Joyn  with  the  Inhab- 
itants of  Salem  Village,  Provided  that  they  See  cause 
to  take  this  Middle  Parrish  (the  whole  of  itt)  as  itt 
is  now  Bounded,  To  Joyn  Together  both  Parishes,  and 
make  a  Township  our  selves,  separate  from  y*  Town 
of  Salem,"  a  committee  was  chosen  to  manage  the 
whole  affair,  and  lay  the  proceedings  before  the  next 
meeting.  The  people  of  Salem  raised  a  committee  to 
treat  with  the  "  ffarraers,"  and  after  consultation  they 
reported  that  the  village  people  might  be  pacified  if 
the  town  would  raise  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  "  to 
maintain  two  schools  within  the  bridges,  and  one  at  the 
Middle  Precinct,  that  should  draw  their  proportion  of 
the  school  money,  raise  their  own  committees,  and 
control  their  own  affairs."  The  report  was  accepted, 
and  the  town  raised  £250,  province  bills.  But  the 
relief  was  only  temporary.  The  farmers  continued  to 
renew  their  request ;  they  desired  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  and  as  time  went  on  the  reasons  for  sepa- 
ration were  increased  rather  than  diminished.  In 
April,  1742,  at  a  meeting  specially  called,  the  middle 
precinct  voted  to  choose  a  committee  of  the  village 
"concerning  comeing  off  from  y*  town  of  Salem,"  and 
report  their  proceedings. 

On  May  9, 1751,  it  was  again  voted  to  join  with  the 
village  parish  in  an  attempt  to  separate  from  Salem. 
It  was  desired  to  form  a  new  township,  and  not 
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merely  a  district,  and  the  records  show  that  such  was 
the  plan  of  the  farmers.  The  committees  from  the 
two  parishes  consulted  together,  and  prepared  a 
memorandum  of  agreement  for  the  separation,  in 
July,  1751. 

"Whereas  y*  Tillage  Parish  and  y*  Middle  Parish  in  Salem  hare 
agreed  to  come  of  fh>m  y  town  as  a  seperate  Town  by  themselves,  as 
appears  by  y  votes  of  their  respective  Meetings,  and  whereas  we  y«  sub- 
scribers being  appointed  and  Impowercd  for  and  In  behalf  of  Each  parish 
to  Confer  together,  and  make  Report  att  y  meeting  of  «i  parishes  Re- 
spectively, relating  to  said  Affkir,  have  meet  together  and  after  due  G«n- 
sideration  make  Reportlss  follows :  (vis.)  That  y*  Town  meetings  shall 
be  one  year  in  one  parish  and  y"  next  year  in  the  other  parish  succes- 
sively. That  y  major  part  of  y*  selectmen  and  assessors  shall  be  chosen 
one  year  in  one  Parish,  and  y«  next  year  In  y  other  Parish  successively. 
That  each  Parish  shall  share  Equally  in  all  profits  and  Benefits  that 
shall  happen  or  acme. 
July  y«  2d,  1761. 

Daniel  Epes,  Jr  \  for  the       Samuel  Flint       \ 
Malichi  Felton    V  Middle       CJornelius  Tarball  I  ^^^  *^« 
John  Proctor       )  Parish        James  Prince       J  Village." 

This  report  was  accepted,  and  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1751,  the  same  committee  was  authorized  to 
join  with  the  committee  from  the  village,  and  prefer 
a  petition  to  the  town  of  Salem  relating  to  the  separ- 
ation. The  authors  of  the  report  were  also  inj*tructed 
to  "  labour  "  with  the  people  of  Salem  ;  for  although, 
as  Hanson  states,  the  feeling  in  Salem  was  more 
favorable  for  separation  than  it  has  been,  there  was 
still  a  considerable  opposition  to  the  movement. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1751,  a  town  meeting  was 
held  in  Salem  to  consider  the  petition,  and  it  was 
voted  **  That  the  Prayer  of  said  Petition  be  so  far 
granted  as  that  with  the  leave  of  the  Great  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  the  Inhabitants  and  Estates  of  said 
Parishes  be  set  off  as  a  separate  Township  agreeable 
to  the  present  boundaries  of  said  Parishes ;  and  that 
in  view  of  the  claim  of  the  annual  incomes  of  the 
Town  they  be  allowed  thirteen  pounds  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Town  Treasury 
when  legally  set  off  as  a  distinct  Town  beside  their 
proportion  of  the  sums  due  to  them  for  the  Incour- 
agement  of  the  schools  by  virtue  of  former  votes." 
The  new  town  was  to  care  for  its  own  poor.  It  was 
also  voted  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  a  previous 
vote,  in  1747,  by  apportioning  one  hundred  pounds 
in  bills  of  the  last  emission  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  of  the  old  town  of  Salem. 

The  plan  was  originally  to  form  a  town  of  the  two 
parishes ;  but  in  1743  the  King  had  given  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  Governor  of  the  province,  forbidding  him 
to  give  his  assent  to  any  act  creating  a  new  town, 
without  a  clause  inserted  suspending  the  execution  of 
such  act  until  it  should  receive  His  Majesty's  ap- 
probation. This  was  because  it  was  thought  undesir- 
able by  the  crown  to  increase  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives in  the  General  Assembly.  The  popular 
branch  was  gaining  in  power,  and  their  increase  had 
given  them  the  control  of  all  matters  which  were  de- 
termined by  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses.  Gov- 
ernor Bernard,  in  a  letter  to  the  board  of  trade,  in 
1761,  says  that  the  number  of  representatives  had 


then  increased  from  eighty-four  in  1692,  w 
charter  was  opened,  to  about  one  hundred  and  s 
while  the  Council  kept  the  same  number, 
eight.  By  the  charter  the  Council  was  ch 
joint  convention,  and  by  usage  many  other 
were  so  chosen.  It  is  probable,  however,  t] 
spirit  of  independence  had  already  begun  to  n 
itself  in  the  colonies,  and  it  was  felt  in  Engla 
the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  popular  brand 
assembly  was  too  favorable  tosuchindepender 
It  seems  that  the  petitioners  yielded  to  this  poll 
that  the  petition  presented  by  them  to  the  ( 
Court  asked  only  for  the  establishment  of  a  d 
a  district  being  a  town  in  all  respects  except  tl 
to  choose  a  representative.  When  a  district  ' 
tablished,  it  was  allowed  to  join  with  the  towi 
which  it  had  been  separated  in  the  choice  of  a 
sentative.  On  the  22d  of  January,  1751-52,  a 
rial  of  Samuel  Flynt,  Daniel  Epes,  Jr.,  Es< 
others,  in  behalf  of  the  Village  and  Middle  Pn 
praying  to  be  incorporated  into  a  district,  was  ] 
Council,  and  the  petitioners  were  ordered  tc 
notice  on  the  town  of  Salem.  This  was  not  con 
in  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  on  Ji 
28th,  an  act  was  passed  establishing  the  disl 
Danvery.  This  act  recited  that  the  causes  f 
separation  were  the  distance  of  the  inhabitants 
outlying  parishes  from  that  part  of  the  first  pai 
Salem  where  the  public  affairs  of  the  towi 
transacted,  the  distance  from  the  grammar  scli 
Salem,  and  also  the  fact  that  most  of  the  inhal 
of  the  First  Parish  were  either  merchants,  meil 
or  traders,  and  those  of  the  Village  and  ]^ 
Parishes  chiefly  husbandmen,  which  was  the  ca 
many  disputes  and  difficulties  in  the  managem 
public  afifairs.  It  was  provided  by  the  net  th 
agreements  of  the  town  of  Salem,  which  had 
made  conditional  on  the  parishes  being  incorp< 
into  a  town  should  be  binding,  although  only 
trict  had  been  incorporated. 

The  name  of  the  parish  now  became  the  ''  S 
Parish  in  the  district  of  Danvers,"  which  was 
changed  to  the  "  South  Parish  in  Danvers,"  i 
continued  to  be  its  name  for  more  than  a  cei 
The  church  was  called  "The  Second  Congregai 
Church  in  Danvers." 

About  a  year  afler  the  erection  of  the  distr 
Danvers,  the  boundary  between  it  and  Salem 
run,  corresponding  generally  with  the  bounda 
the  Middle  Precinct.  The  line  took  Trask's  j 
mills  into  Danvers,  and  ran  from  the  mills  *'  T 
Eiastemraost  Elm  Tree  on  sd  plain  and  by  the  N 
erly  side  of  the  highway  there  called  Boston  Roa 

There  was  at  that  time  a  row  of  elm  trees  exi 
ing  along  Boston  Street  in  a  direction  not  quite 
allel  to  the  present  line  of  the  street,  the  eastern 
tree  being  the  boundary  tree,  and  the  tree  at 
other  end  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Humphrey  C 
house,  near  the  residence  of  the  late  James  F.  Cti 
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A  stone  with  the  date  1707  staods  at  the  foot  of  the 
"big  tree;"  but  as  the  tree  was  a  boundary  in  1712, 
it  must  have  been  more  than  a  young  tree  at  that 
time,  and  probably  dates  back  to  1660  or  1670.  The 
intermediate  trees  in  this  row  were  cut  down  many 
yetre  ago  for  fire-wood,  during  a  very  severe  winter 
when  there  was  great  dearth  of  fuel  in  Salem ;  and 
within  the  memory  of  living  men  the  ridge  caused  by 
their  stamps  was  to  be  seen  in  the  road.  The  stone 
marked  1707  may  have  been  the  mile-stone  men- 
tioned in  the  legislative  report  on  the  separation  of 
the  middle  precinct. 

On  March  30,  1752,  it  was  ordered  that  fences  be 
erected  across  the  highway  at  the  town  bridge  and 
the  bridge  by  the  south  mills,  and  that  all  persons 
from  Boston  or  suspected  of  bringing  contagion 
should  be  excluded  from  the  town  by  a  guard  kept  at 
the  barriers. 

The  first  joint  election  of  a  Representative  from 
the  town  of  SaleDQ  and  district  of  Dan  vers  was  named 
to  tike  place  May  18,  1752.  At  that  time  the  small- 
pox was  raging,  both  in  Boston  and  Salem ;  and  the 
meeting  voted  not  to  send  a  Representative  to  the 
General  Court,  which  was  to  be  held  at  Concord  on 
account  of  the  pestilence  in  Boston.  It  was  declared 
that  no  disrespect  or  designed  affront  was  intended  to 
the  honorable  house,  and  that  they  would  submit  to 
whatever  fine  should  be  imposed  ;  but  that  owing  to 
dinensions  between  the  town  and  the  lately  estab- 
lished di:itrict,  it  was  impracticable  to  choose  a  Rep- 
reseDtative,  and  not  consistent  with  the  peace  of  the 
inhabitants;  that  small-pox  was  prevalent  in  several 
of  the  families  of  the  town,  and  that  it  might  be  car- 
ried to  the  General  Court  by  a  Representative  if 
chosen;  and  that  the  expenses  attending  the  sickness 
had  been  so  heavy  in  many  instances  that  many  per- 
sons could  not  bear  the  charges  of  sending  a  Repre- 
ftentative. 

Although  the  district  was  not  entitled  to  send  a 
Representative,  it  sent  a  delegate,  who  was  allowed 
to  vote  on  certain  matters.  In  1754,  when  the  colo- 
nies proposed  a  plan  of  union  for  mutual  safety  and 
protection,  the  district  voted  against  it  through  its 
<lelegate,  Daniel  Epes. 

On  February  3, 1754r-55,  it  was  voted  that  Daniel 
Epes,  Jr.,  should  carry  the  renewed  request  of  the 
district  to  become  a  town  before  the  General  Assem- 
hlj.  This  request  was  continued  from  time  to  time, 
ami  the  last  presentation  of  it  was  by  Daniel  Epes, 
Jane  8,  1757.  The  bill  was  passed  and  signed  on 
•lane  9th,  but  the  date  of  its  publication  is  June  16, 
1757. 

This  act  did  not  contain  any  clause  suspending  its 
operation  until  the  king  should  approve  it;  it  was 
plainly  in  contravention  of  the  instructions  given  U) 
the  Oovemor.  The  feeling  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  province  was  beginning  to  show  itself. 
At  the  time  there  was  no  Governor  or  Lieutenant- 
^vemor  in  the  province.    Thos.  Hutchinson,  after- 


wards Governor,  was  then  a  member  of  the  Council, 
and  he  caused  his  protest  against  the  act  to  be  entered 
on  the  records.  He  gave  for  the  reasons  of  his  dis- 
sent,— 

'*  l8t.  BecaoM  the  profewed  deelgn  of  the  Biir  is  to  glTe  the  Inhabi- 
tants, who  now  Join  with  Uie  Town  of  Salem  in  the  choice  of  a  Bepre* 
sentatire  a  power  a  chusing  by  themselree,  and  the  nomlier  of  which  the 
House  of  RepreseDtatiree  may  at  present  consist,  being  fall  large  ;  the 
Increasing  the  nnmber  must  hare  a  tendency  to  retard  the  proceedings 
of  the  General  Court,  and  to  increase  the  burden  which  now  lyes  upon; 
the  People  by  their  long  Sessions  every  Year,  and  must  likewise  gire 
that  House  an  undue  proportion  to  the  Board  ii^the  Legislature  where 
many  affairs  are  determined  by  a  joint  Ballot  of  the  two  Houses. 

"  2d.  Because  there  being  no  Governor  or  Lientenant-Govemor  in  the 
Province,  it  is  most  agreeable  to  his  Mi^jesty's  Commission  to  the  lata 
Governor :  to  the  message  of  this  Board  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  opening  the  Session ;  and  is  in  itself  a  thing  most  reasona- 
ble that  all  matters  of  any  Importance,  and  not  necessary  to  be  acted 
upon  immediately,  which  is  the  case  with  the  present  Bill,  should  be 
deferred  until  there  l>o  a  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  in  the 
Chair. 

'*3d.  Because  the  Board  by  passing  this  Bill  as  the  Second  Branch  of 
the  Legislature  necessarily  bring  it  immediately  after,  liefore  themselves 
for  their  Assent,  or  Refusal,  as  the  first  Branch,  and  such  Members  as 
Vote  for  this  Bill  in  one  capacity,  must  give  their  Ast«ent  in  the  other 
directly  against  the  Royal  Instruction  to  the  Governor,  in  a  case  in  no 
degree  necessary  f«>r  the  public  Interest,  or  else  their  Actions  will  be 
inconsistent  and  Absurd. 

**  Council  Chamber,  0th  June,  1757.  Tuos.  Hutchinson.** 

It  appears  that  complaints  of  *'  long  sessions  "  were 
prevalent  even  then. 

The  acts  of  this  session  were  not  forwarded  to  the 
Privy  Council  until  the  next  January,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  Governor  at  the  time  of  their  enact- 
ment. They  were  received  by  the  Privy  Council  in 
May,  1758,  and  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
Board  of  Trade  did  not  act  upon  the  laws  of  this  ses- 
sion until  July,  1759,  when  they  prepared  a  draught 
of  the  acts  which  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  made  a 
special  report  that  the  act  of  incorporation  of  Danvers 
ought  to  be  disallowed,  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
been  passed  in  contradiction  to  the  royal  instruction. 
On  August  10,  1759,  an  order  was  passed  in  the  Privy 
Council,  disallowing  the  act,  and  declaring  it  null 
and  void. 

It  is  believed  that  for  some  reason,  now  unknown, 
the  provincial  authorities  never  received  notice  of  the 
disallowance  of  the  act.  Hutchinson  certainly  did 
not  know  that  it  had  been  disallowed,  and  he  sur- 
mises in  his  history  of  Ma<^sachusetts,  that  as  the 
Council  kept  no  correspondence  by  letters  with  the 
King's  ministers,  this  bill,  with  others,  received  the 
royal  allowance  probably  without  being  observed  to 
be  contrary  to  the  instructions.  The  act  of  incor- 
poration was  valid  till  disallowed ;  the  town  of  Dan- 
vers was  annually  represented  in  the  General  Court 
from  and  after  the  year  1758,  and  later  legislation 
expressly  recognized  Danvers  as  a  town.  No  official 
notice  of  the  disallowance  being  ever  received,  and 
the  records  of  the  Privy  Council  not  having  been 
searched  by  any  one  having  the  facts  in  mind,  it  was 
not  discovered  till  long  after  the  Revolution,  had  ren- 
dered the  discovery  unimportant  that  the  act  of  in-, 
corporation  of  Danvers  was  void  after  1759. 
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Tbere  has  been  considerable  speculation  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name  Danvers.  Hanson  says  that  the  region 
was  called  Danvers  as  early  as  1745;  but  nothing  ap- 
pears on  the  records  to  indicate  that  such  was  the  case, 
or  how  the  name  came  to  be  given.  The  discussion  is 
one  which  belongs  more  appropriately  to  the  history 
of  Danvers  than  to  that  of  Peabody,  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  two  theories  of  its  origin  have  been 
suggested.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  the  solution 
was  found  in  the  fact  that  Lord  Danvers  was  con- 
nected with  the  Osborne  family  in  England,  and  the 
names  are  united  in  more  then  one  branch  of  the 
Osborne  family.  It  has  been  surmised  that  the  Os- 
bornes  from  whom  the  families  of  that  region  in 
Danvers  originated,  may  have  come  from  one  of  these 
branches  of  the  Osborne  family  in  England,  and  that 
they  suggested  the  name.  This  however,  is  a  pure 
guess,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  certainly  known  where 
the  founder  of  the  Osborne  family  in  Danvers  was 
born  or  lived  before  coming  to  this  country.  Felt,  in 
his  Annals,  says  that  Lieut. -Oovernor  Phipps  suggested 
that  name  out  of  gratitude  to  one  of  his  patrons. 
But  the  last  Lord  Danvers  died  before  1660,  and  the 
name  afterward  appears  only  in  connection  with 
other  families,  so  that  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 
who  the  patron  was.  It  would  seem  at  least  probable 
that  the  people  of  the  new  town  had  something  to  do 
with  selecting  a  name  for  it,  but  the  real  cause  of  its 
selection  is  still  conjectural. 

The  mill  belonging  to  Trask  nearest  to  Salem  town 
is  spoken  of  in  1715,  as  the  fulling  mill;  so  that  it 
appears  some  business  was  done  in  fulling  cloth 
made  in  the  vininity,  probably  by  individuals  on 
hand  looms.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  glass  mak- 
ing industry,  from  which  so  much  had  been  hoped, 
had  survived  till  this  time.  The  potteries,  for  which 
Danvers  afterward  became  so  famous,  were  not  in 
operation  until  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  if  at  all 
during  this  time.  One  of  these  was  located  where 
the  business  is  still  carried  on,  on  Central  Street. 
There  was  at  one  time  another  on  the  south  parish,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hoi  ten  Street.  The  business  of  tan- 
ning is  said  to  have  been  begun  about  1739,  by  Jos- 
eph Southwick,  a  Quaker,  who  lived  in  the  house 
opposite  the  Lexington  monument  on  Main  Street, 
which  was  standing  within  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years.  This  house  was  among  the  first  to  adopt  the 
comparatively  modern  square  panes  of  glass,  in  the 
place  of  the  diamond  leaded  pane,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance was  called  the  "  glass  house."  Mr.  South- 
wick began  the  infant  industry,  which  now  employs 
thousands  of  men  and  occupies  acres  of  space  in  the 
town,  by  using  half  hogsheads  for  vats.  After  a 
while,  as  his  business  increased,  he  obtained  a  gon- 
dola, which  he  used  until  after  a  few  years  he  sank 
three  or  four  vats.  The  location  of  his  tanyards, 
which  continued  for  many  years  in  his  family,  is  still 
occupied  in  the  same  industry. 


CHAPTER    LXX. 

PE  ABOD  Y— ( Continued). 

8oeUd  USt  <uid  Ciutonu  U  th4  MlddU  PrteineL 

In  the  period  from  1710  to  1757  the  Middle  or 
South  Parish  suffered  but  little  change  in  the  charac- 
ter or  occupation  of  its  inhabitants.  They  were 
mostly  farmers;  with  the  exception  of  the  Trasks, 
who  carried  on  their  mills,  there  was  little  or  no 
mechanical  employment.  According  to  the  best  an- 
thoriiies,  there  were,  in  1752,  about  fifteen  hundred 
inhabitants  in  both  the  Village  and  Middle  Precincts. 
As  there  were  eighty  or  ninety  families  in  the  Mid- 
dle Precinct  in  1710,  there  could  not  have  been  any 
great  increase  of  the  population  in  these  forty  years. 
There  were  some  wealthy  land-owners,  but  most  of  the 
people  of  the  South  Parish  were  of  limited  means. 
The  social  relaxations  of  the  time  were  few.  Outside 
of  the  religious  meetings  there  were  few  opportuni- 
ties for  social  gatherings,  except  on  the  rare  occasion 
of  a  house  raiding,  or  some  such  friendly  meeting. 
The  village  singing  school,  which  began  to  be  intro- 
duced into  New  England  during  this  period,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  lecture  and  entertainment  system, 
which  afterward  became  so  important  a  factor  in  the 
social  life  of  New  England.  The  psalm  singing  of 
the  Puritans  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  by  rote ;  there  were  no  instruments  used  in 
the  churches,  but  the  hymn  was  ''  lined  out "  by  one 
of  the  deacons.  The  first  mention  of  organs  in 
churches  is  contained  in  the  diary  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Green,  of  the  Village  Parish,  in  1711,  when  he  saya 
of  a  visit  to  Boston  and  Cambridge,  "  I  was  at  Mr. 
Thomas  Brattle's,  heard  the  organs  and  saw  strange 
things  in  a  microscope."  This  may  have  been  the 
organ  which  Mr.  Brattle  gave,  in  1714,  to  King's 
Chapel,  in  Boston. 

The  people  generally  were  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  singing  by  note,  fearing  that  it  would  lead 
to  the  use  of  instrumental  mu8ic  and  other  musical 
frivolities.  In  1723  several  members  of  a  church  in 
Braintree  were  excommunicated  because  they  advo- 
cated the  reformed  method  of  singing.  A  council, 
however,  shortly  afterward,  reinstated  them,  and  ef- 
fected a  compromise.  An  equally  strong  feeling  was 
formed  elsewhere  in  regard  to  the  matter ;  but  the 
new  school  prevailed,  and  the  young  people  had  their 
singing  schools,  at  which  they  learned  hymns  of 
surprising  rapidity  and  complication  of  movement, 
in  contrast  to  the  severe  music  of  the  elders.  The 
choir  began  to  make  its  appearance,  though  there  is 
no  record  of  it  in  the  South  Parish  till  1763,  when  it 
was  voted  "  that  there  be  two  seats  on  the  easterly 
side  of  y*  broad  ally  in  the  Meeting-house  be  sett 
apart  for  a  number  of  persons  to  sett  in  for  the  better 
accommodating  singing  in  y*  Meeting-house,  and 
that  the  same  be  under  the  r^ulation  of  the  Parish 
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committee  from  time  to  tim^,  as  there  shall  be  occa- 
sion, for  carrying  on  that  part  of  Divine  service/' 

After  the  bell  was  f^rocured,  about  1720,  the  curfew 
called  all  to  early  slumbers. 

Samuel  Stacy  was  the  first  " bellman"  of  the  par- 
ish. The  title  *'  sexton  "  does  not  appear  in  the  old 
records,  perhaps  because  the  Puritans  of  that  day 
thought  that  sexton  (or  as  it  was  then  and  is  sometimes 
still  pronounced,  ''saxton"  or  "saxon,"  being  a 
shortening  of  '*  sacristan ''),  savored  too  much  of 
church  formality.  After  1750  we  find  the  '^  saxsen  " 
or  ^'  saxton  "  spoken  of  in  the  records. 

The  duties  of  caring  for  the  meeting-house  were 
Tery  simple;  no  fires,  no  carpets,  no  lights,  with 
very  little  paint  and  window  glass,  made  the  position 
a  very  simple  one.  At  first  'Hhe  widow  Parnell," 
who  lived  close  by,  swept  and  garnished  the  meeting- 
house ;  and  there  appears  from  time  to  time  an  arti- 
cle in  the  warrant  for  the  parish  meeting  **  to  con- 
sider of  paying  the  widdow  Parnell."  The  commit- 
tee, which  was  formally  empowered  *^  to  agree  with 
some  »iitible  person  to  sweep  the  meeting-house," 
agreed  with  Stacy  that  he  was  to  ring  the  bell  "  every 
night  at  nine  of  the  clock,  and  every  Sabbath  day, 
and  to  sweep  the  meeting-house  for  what  the  Inhabi- 
tance  will  give  him."  He  is  spoken  of  in  1726  as  the 
"  bell  man,"  though  that  title  was  sometimes  applied 
to  the  night  watch,  for  in  1710  the  selectmen  of  Sa- 
lem agreed  with  a  bell  man  at  86  s.  (thirty -six 
shillings)  per  month,  who  was  **  to  walk  y*  Streets 
from  Ten  of  y*  dock  at  Night  till  day  light,  &  take 
care  that  there  bee  no  Mischeife  Done  whilst  people 
are  asleep,  but  to  doe  his  utmost  to  prevent  fire, 
thieves,  enemies  or  other  danger."  The  custom  of 
ringing  the  nine  o'clock  bell  was  kept  up  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  having  been  discontinued 
in  1885. 

Samuel  Stacy  continued  to  hold  his  office  for  many 
years ;  but  the  careful  committee  thought  it  best  to 
ascertain  how  much  the  **  Inhabitance  "  were  giving 
him,  and  accordingly  he  was  directed  in  1731  to  keep 
an  account  of  what  the  people  gave  him.  In  1758 
and  1759  Mary  Goldthwait  was  engaged  to  ring  the 
bell  and  a  weep  the  meeting-house.  The  bell  was 
hung  in  a  small  belfry  or  "  turret"  over  the  body  of 
the  house,  probably  in  the  middle  like  that  of  the 
Village  Meeting-house.  This  turret  was  repaired  in 
1740,  and  again  in  1750,  and  gave  place  to  the  tower 
or  steeple,  built  in  1774. 

Soon  after  getting  a  bell,  the  parish  began  to  feel 
the  responsibility  of  their  acquisition ;  for  we  find  in 
several  warrants  an  article  '*  to  consider  of  some  way 
to  goe  up  to  Bell  or  Belfrey  within  side  of  the  meet- 
ing-house in  case  anything  should  happen  to  bell  or 
rope."  The  gentle  and  insinuating  suggestiveness  of 
this  article  brings  vividly  before  us  the  difficulty  of 
raising  money  at  that  time.  It  was  not  till  1727  that 
the  parish  boldly  voted  ''  to  make  a  way  up  to  the 
Bell,"  and  to  raise  the  money  for  it.    Indeed,  the 


whole  history  of  the  dealings  between  the  parish  and 
their  minister  show  how  scarce  money  was.  It  was 
customary  to  have  a  box  near  the  entrance  of  the 
meeting-house  in  which  strangers  were  expected  to 
put  some  contribution,  according  to  their  means, 
toward  the  support  of  the  worship  whose  privilege 
they  enjoyed.  The  disposition  of  this  fund  was  a 
grave  question;  and  the  inhabitants  were  called 
together  in  April,  1718,  'Ho  consider  of  some  way  to 
put  a  conclusion  to  y*  discours  about  y*  mony  con- 
tributed by  strangers."  It  was  finally  put  to  vote 
"whether  M'  Prescott  shall  have  one  halfe  of  y* 
mony  contributed  by  Straingers  and  y*  Inhabitants 
y*  other  half,"  and  "  Voted  in  y*  Afermitive." 

The  expenses  of  the  parish  at  the  beginning  were 
paid  partly  by  rates  or  taxes,  and  partly  by  voluntary 
contributions.  In  May,  1712,  a  meeting  was  called 
at  the  meeting  house  '*  to  see  about  the  contribution 
and  alUo  to  Consider  of  Bulding  A  Dwelling  hous 
for  y*  minister  or  els  to  allow  sum  thing  to  Mr.  Pres- 
cott and  he  Buld  A  hous  for  himself."  It  was  voted 
**  that  y*  Contribution  be  upheld  ;  that  y*  inhabitants 
will  put  their  mony  in  papers ;  that  y*  inhabitants 
will  subscrib  to  y*  bulding  of  A  hous  for  y*  minister." 
It  was  afterward  voted  '^  that  y*  Inhabitants  will  Qive 
M'  Prescott  y*  Bocks  except  y*  Horsblocks,  y*  Tim- 
ber allso  except  y*  Joyce  and  will  Give  him  allso 
about  8000  of  Shingle  nails  that  ware  left."  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  house  was  built;  Mr.  Prescott 
afterward  lived  in  a  house  on  Central  Street  built  for 
him  by  the  brother  of  his  third  wife, — Sir  William 
Pepperell,  about  1750. 

In  1781,  it  was  again  voted  that  the  money  in  the 
free  contributions  should  be  ''papered,"  that  is,  it 
seems,  that  each  contributor  should  keep  his  gift 
separate,  so  that  it  could  be  known  who  gave  and 
how  much  each  contributed.  This  custom  is  a  cu- 
rious one,  in  view  of  its  revival  in  the  "  envelope 
system "  of  offerings  so  common  in  churches  at  the 
present  day.  In  1786,  £50  was  raised  by  rates,  and 
£100  by  subscription,  for  the  minister.  From  the 
very  first,  the  collection  of  parish  rates  was  difficult. 
In  1717  it  was  voted  that  the  committee  "  take  the 
directions  of  the  law  to  gather  the  minister's  rates 
this  year."  In  1720,  the  warrant  commands  John 
Tarball,  Collector,  to  collect  the  amounts  due  the 
parish,  and  on  failure  to  pay  he  is  to  '*  distrain  the 
goods  or  chatties  of  the  person  or  persons  soe  refus- 
ing, for  y*  payment  of  y*  same,  and  for  want  of  goods 
or  chatties,  whereon  to  make  distress,  you  are  to 
seize  the  body  or  bodyes  of  the  person  or  persons  so 
refusing,  and  are  them  to  commit  to  y*  common  gaoll 
in  Salem,  untill  he  or  they  pay  or  satisfie  the  sum  or 
sums  that  they  are  Rated  or  assessed."  Such  was  the 
severe  language  of  the  precept  to  the  constable ;  but 
public  opinion  did  not  support  the  imprisonment  of 
individuals  for  non-payment  of  parish  rates.  There 
was  great  delay  on  the  part  of  the  collectors  ;  a  list 
of  rates  given  to  Mr.  Bell  for  collection  in  1728  was 
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not  completed  until  1748.  During  the  whole  period 
of  Mr.  Prescott'e  settlement,  there  was  constant 
difficulty  about  his  salary.  The  sum  agreed  upon 
was  slow  in  coming  in;  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
depreciated  currency  of  the  time  fell  in  value,  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  amount  granted  to  him,  but 
not  proportionate  to  the  depreciation  nor  to  his 
needh ;  and  the  result  was  a  bitter  controversy  ex- 
tending over  many  years,  and  a  lawsuit,  in  which  the 
courts  upheld  Mr.  Prescott's  claims. 

These  facts,  gleaned  from  the  parish  records,  throw 
a  strong  light  on  the  state  of  the  community  at  the 
time;  the  simple  public  interests  of  the  people,  cen- 
tering about  their  parish  affairs,  and  the  great 
scarcity  of  money  among  a  farming  population  who 
supported  themselves  upon  the  soil,  but  had  no 
means  of  exchanging  their  crops  and  productions  for 
ready  money.  The  clothing  was  mostly  home-made, 
spun  and  woven  from  their  own  wool,  by  the  women 
of  the  household,  dyed  with  such  coloring  as  could  be 
obtained  at  home  or  in  the  shops  of  Salem,  and  made 
up  by  wife  or  daughter  in  the  plain  fashion  of  the 
day.  Linen,  woven  by  the  same  hands,  was  laid  up 
against  the  marriage  of  the  daughters.  All  the  in- 
du^tries  necessary,  for  their  simple  life  were  practiced 
by  exchange  of  labor  or  commodities  among  them- 
selves with  little  use  of  money.  Food  was  of  the 
plainest ;  there  was  little  fresh  meat ;  no  tea  or  coffee 
in  mo«t  families;  great  scarcity  of  white  bread;  and, 
in  general,  an  absence  of  those  luxuries  which  seem 
to  the  descendants  of  these  plain  farmers  the  very  ne- 
cessities of  living.  Potatoes  began  to  be  used 
about  1730,  though  they  were  known  to  the  colonists 
long  before ;  but  they  did  not  come  into  general  use  till 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Furniture, 
except  in  the  few  houses  of  the  wealthy,  was  plain 
and  bare,  often  home-made.  Earthen-ware  and 
wooden  vessels,  with  pewter  plates  and  cups,  were  the 
table-ware  of  the  farmers.  Spoons  of  pewter  and 
horn  were  in  use,  and  the  few  silver  utensils  were 
cherished  as  precious  heirlooms.  The  bare  floors 
knew  no  carpets,  though  they  were  scoured  white, 
and  sometimes  decorated  with  sand  sprinkled  in  fan- 
ciful designs;  the  great  fire-places,  even  when  the 
owners  made  no  stint  of  firewood,  only  half-warmed 
the  inmates  in  the  coldest  weather ;  and  the  idea  of 
warming  a  bed-room,  except  so  far  as  a  warming-pan 
would  thaw  the  sheets,  would  have  been  surprising  to 
our  ancestors.  There  were  no  fires  in  the  churches ; 
old  or  sick  people  took  little  foot-stoves  in  their 
hands,  but  most  sat  out  the  two  and  three-hour  ser- 
mons without  a  ray  of  artificial  heat,  by  sheer  endur- 
ance. Woolen  underclothing  was  not  worn  at  all  at 
that  period,  nor  indeed  generally  until  within  forty 
or  fifky  years  of  the  present  time  in  New  England. 
But  in  spite  of  the  hard  circumstances  of  their  lives, 
they  were  a  hardy,  courageous  and  vigorous  race,  and 
many  among  them  possessed  unusual  physical  strength 
and  stature,  and  not  a  few  attained  great  length  of  days. 


CHAPTER    LXXI. 

« 

PEA  BOD  Y— ( Continuecl) . 

The  Revolutionary  War. 

During  the  years  before  the  Revolution  th 
went  quietly  on  its  way.  At  one  time,  in  17 
inhabitants  of  the  North  Parish  were  obliged  tc 
to  the  General  Court  for  relief  against  the  enc 
ments  of  the  South  Parish.  In  December,  17! 
South  Parish  voted  to  hold  the  town-meetings 
South  Meeting-house,  and  the  next  town-m 
was  held  there ;  and  a  majority  of  the  town  c 
were  chosen  from  the  South  Parish,  without  reg 
the  agreement  before  mentioned  between  th( 
ishes,  entered  into  before  the  district  was  establ 
It  would  seem  that  the  South  Parish  must  hav 
a  majority  of  votes  at  the  time.  The  Legisl 
considering  the  agreement  as  binding  upon  th 
ishes,  enacted  the  substance  of  it  as  a  law. 

With  this  exception,  there  is  little  to  note  : 
internal  affairs  of  the  South  Parish  during  this 
The  town  was  early  awakened  to  a  thoroughly 
otic  feeling.  In  1766,  at  a  town-meeting  in  Oc 
they  gave  instructions  to  their  representative,  d 
ing  bim  to  remonstrate  against  the  stamp  act,  1 
do  all  in  his  power  to  suppress  or  prevent  riotoi 
semblies,  and  not  to  give  his  assent  to  any  act  < 
sembly  that  should  imply  the  willingness  of  his 
stituents  to  submit  to  any  internal  taxes  im] 
otherwise  than  by  the  General  Court  of  the  pro\ 
and  not  to  assent  to  any  extravagant  grants. 

On  December  23,  1765,  additional  instructions 
sent  to  Mr.  Porter,  the  Representative  then  in 
General  Court,  similar  to  those  already  given, 
concluding  with  an  eloquent  affirmation  of  the  ri 
of  the  colonists  and  a  denunciation  of  the  oppre 
character  of  the  movement  to  deprive  them  of 
right  of  managing  their  own  internal  affairs. 

It  is  declared  that  taxation  and  representation  i 
go  together,  and  an  argument  is  made  of  the  imp 
bility  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  prof 
in  England.  "  It  is  not  in  their  power  (the  ParlianD 
to  make  the  Easterly  Banks  of  America  contiguoi 
the  Westerly  Banks  of  Great  Briton,  which  bi 
have  lain  and  still  ly  one  Thousand  Leagues  dis 
from  Each  Other,  and  till  they  can  do  this,  they  i 
not  (as  we  Humbly  Concieve),  Provide  for  the  G 
Government  of  His  Majesty's  Subjects  in  these 
Distant  Regions,  without  y*  Establishment  of  a 
ferent  Power,  Both  Legislative  and  Executive 
Each."  They  then  urge  Mr.  Porter  to  demand  a 
peal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  They  say  they  are  willinj 
be  subject  to  the  "  Greatest  and  best  of  Kings,"  i 
to  assist  him  always,  but  they  think  men  of  "  Envi 
and  Depraved  Minds "  have  advised  him  wronj 
They  think  their  grievance  is  such  as  "  cannot  bul 
resented  by  every  True  Englishman  who  has  : 
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8park  of  (Generous  Fire  Remaining  in  His  Breast." 
This  was  ten  years  before  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

Samuel  Holten,  the  Representative  for  the  year 
1768,  was  requested  to  join  a  convention  to  be  gathered 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  on  the  22d  of  September,  to 
consist  of  delegates  from  the  adjacent  towns  in  the 
Commonwealth.  It  was  held  during  several  days, 
and  the  differences  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country  were  fully  discussed.  Dr.  Holten 
took  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations,  and  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  vigor  and  acuteness  of  mind 
and  excellent  judgment,  which  characterized  him 
throughout  his  long  and  useful  public  life. 

The  people  of  the  town  shared  in  the  patriotic 
excitement  of  the  times.  The  daily  converse  of  the 
people  was  upon  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  all 
were  of  one  mind  in  the  firm  determination  to  re- 
sist the  new  laws  which  were  in  derogation  of  their 
chartered  rights.  It  was  hoped  that  war  might.be 
averted,  but  if  it  must  come  they  would  prepare  for 
it  as  best  they  could. 

In  1770  the  merchants  of  Boston  passed  the  non- 
importation agreement.  The  obnoxious  tax,  though 
repealed  as  to  several  articles,  still  existed  upon  tea, 
and  the  agreement  expressed  a  determination  to  im- 
port no  goods  from  Great  Britain  that  were  subject 
to  the  tariff,  particularly  tea.  The  people  of  the 
town,  on  May  28,  1770,  voted  their  approbation  of  this 
action  of  the  Boston  merchants,  and  further  voted 
"that  we  will  not  ourselves  (to our  knowledge),  or  by 
any  person,  for  or  under  us,  Directly  or  Indirectly, 
Purchase  of  such  Person  or  Persons,  any  goods  what- 
ever, and  as  far  as  we  can  effect  it,  will  withdraw  our 
connection  from  every  Person  who  shall  Import 
Goods  from  Great  Brittain,  Contrary  to  the  Agreement 
of  the  Merchants  aforesaid.  Voted  that  we  will  not 
drink  any  Tea  ourselves,  and  use  our  best  endeavors 
to  prevent  our  Families  and  those  connected  with 
them,  from  the  use  thereof,  from  this  Date,  until 
the  Act  imposing  a  Duty  on  that  Article  be  repealed 
or  a  general  Importation  shall  take  place.  Cases  of 
Sickness  excepted."  A  committee  of  twelve  was 
raised  to  convey  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  every 
family  in  the  town,  to  receive  the  signatures  of  the 
people.  The  committee  was  instructed  to  write  the 
names  of  all  who  refused  to  append  their  signatures 
to  these  articles,  and  publish  them  as  enemies  to  the 
country.  The  resolutions  were  printed  in  the  Essex 
Gazette.  Hanson  says  that  Isaac  Wilson  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  one  who  opposed  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm. 

In  June,  1772,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  take  into 
account  our  civil  liberties.  They  drew  up  a  series  of 
resolutions  which  were  presented  to  the  town  and 
adopted  by  it  unanimously.  The  resolutions  are  full 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  set  forth  clearly  and 
vigorously  the  oppressive  nature  of  the  legislation 
directed  against  the  liberties  of  the  colonies  by  Par- 
liament, the  various  irregular  and  oppressive  arts  of 
63} 


the  Royal  governor,  the  changes  in  judicial  tribunals 
and  all  the  grievances  wh  ich  so  wrought  upon  the  minds 
of  our  forefathers ;  they  ended  by  instructing  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  town  to  contend,  in  a  constitutional 
way,  for  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people, 
to  labor  for  a  union  of  the  provinces,  to  refuse  to  yield 
chartered  privileges,  and  to  use  his  endeavors  that 
honorable  salaries  be  granted  to  the  Governor,  the 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  and  others,  adequate  to 
their  dignity,  with  a  view  to  lessening  the  influence 
of  the  crown  over  such  officers. 

Dr.  Samuel  Holten,  Tarrant  Putnam,  and  Captain 
William  Shillaber  were  chosen  a  committee  to  cor- 
respond with  the  committees  of  correspondence  for 
Boston  and  other  towns.  These  committees  of  cor- 
respondence and  safety  were  chosen  in  almost  every 
town,  and  are  often  mentioned  in  the  legislation  of 
the  period.  In  some  instances  great  and  unusual 
powers  were  granted  to  them,  particularly  in  the  acts 
passed  with  the  endeavor  to  prevent  speculation  in 
the  necessaries  of  life  at  a  time  when  the  depression 
of  the  currency  gave  rise  to  great  variations  of  prices. 
In  one  of  these  acts  *'  To  prevent  Monopoly  and  Op- 
pression "  it  is  enacted  that  these  grants  of  extraor- 
dinary powers  should  not  be  a  precedent  for  the  fu- 
ture. Such  were  the  prudence  and  forethought  of  the 
men  of  those  times,  even  in  the  heat  of  civil  war. 
Indeed,  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  public 
proceedings  of  those  days,  both  in  towns  and  in  the 
General  Court,  is  the  moderation  and  sober  judgment 
by  which  their  feelings  were  tempered,  even  when 
profoundly  aroused.  The  same  spirit  which  led  the 
General  Court  to  surround  those  accused  of  being 
enemies  of  the  country  with  every  safeguard  for  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial,  to  make  provision  for  the  families 
of  Tories  who  had  fled  from  the  State,  to  modify  the  se- 
verities of  attainder  for  treason,  and  to  guard  the  exe- 
cution of  the  death  penalty  with  the  wisest  restric- 
tions, is  seen  in  the  public  acts  of  towns  during  this 
period.  All  extravagance  is  avoided,  and  calmness 
and  deliberation  stamp  all  the  proceedings.  There  is 
much  in  the  records  of  Danvers  during  this  time  of 
which  the  patriotic  citizen  has  a  right  to  be  proud, 
and  which  belong  as  much  to  one  locality  as  to  an- 
other. The  Rev.  Mr.  Holt,  who  had  been  settled  in 
the  South  Parish  in  1758,  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and 
he  is  reported  to  have  declared  that  he  would  rather 
live  on  potatoes  than  submit.  He  procured  a  musket 
and  performed  drill-service  regularly  in  the  ranks  of 
Captain  Eppes'  company. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  1774,  Dr.  Holten,  the 
representative  to  the  General  Court  to  be  held  in  Sa- 
lem in  October,  was  instructed  to  adhere  firmly  to 
chartered  rights,  not  to  acknowledge  in  any  way  the 
Act  of  Parliament  for  altering  the  government  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  to  acknowledge  the  council 
chosen  by  the  last  General  Court.  He  was  also  au- 
thorized, if  the  General  Court  should  be  dissolved,  to 
meet  in  a  General  Provincial  Congress  and  there  "  to 
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act  upon  such  matters  as  may  come  before  you,  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  appear  to  be  most  conducive 
to  the  true  Interest  of  this  Town  and  Province,  and 
most  likely  t^  preserve  the  liberties  of  all  America." 

On  November  21,  1774,  the  town  voted  to  adhere 
strictly  to  all  the  resolves  and  recommendations  of 
the  Provincial  Congress,  thereby  repudiating  the 
government  of  England. 

On  January  9, 1775,  it  was  voted  to  comply  with 
the  provincial  recommendation,  and  arm  and  equip 
each  man,  and  to  provide  for  frequent  discipline ;  and 
it  was  provided  that  each  man  should  be  paid  one 
shilling  for  each  half-day  he  was  in  service.  On  Jan- 
uary 19,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  see  that  the 
citizens  of  Danvers  were  obedient  to  the  provincial 
recommendations.  It  was  voted  "  that  the  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  in  parties  at  Houses 
of  Entertainment,  for  the  purpose  of  Dancing,  Feast- 
ing, &c.,  is  expressly  against  the  Eighth  Article  of 
the  American  Congress  Association.  Therefore  the 
Committee  of  Inspection  are  particularly  instructed 
to  take  care  that  the  said  eighth  article  in  the  Asso- 
ciation is  strictly  complied." 

When  Col.  Leslie  marched  toward  Danvers  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  certain  stores,  a  company  from 
Danvers,  under  Capt.  Samuel  Eppes,  marched  to  Sa- 
lem to  repel  the  expected  attack.  It  was  on  Sunday, 
February  26, 1775,  when  the  alarm  was  sounded ;  it  is 
said  that  the  sermon  was  cut  short,  and  the  remaining 
services  deferred  to  a  more  convenient  season.  Rev. 
Mr.  Holt  is  said  to  have  been  among  those  who 
marched  in  line  on  this  occasion.  The  sober  judg- 
ment of  Col.  Leslie,  aided  by  the  counsels  of  the 
more  prudent  among  the  inhabitants,  avoide(i  an 
encounter  at  the  time,  but  the  men  were  given  a  fore- 
taste of  the  excitement  of  gathering  in  arms  at  the 
alarm  of  invasion. 

The  19th  of  April  arrived,  and  the  news  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  British  soldiers  to  Concord  and  Lexing- 
ton was  brought  to  Danvers  at  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon.  The  ringing  of  bells  and  the  beat  of 
drums  communicated  the  tidings  to  the  citizens.  The 
appointed  meeting  place  was  near  the  South  Church, 
at  the  bend  of  the  old  Boston  road  by  the  Bell  tav- 
ern, and  thither  the  men  thronged  from  every  direc- 
tion. 

The  rendezvous  of  the  minute-men  was  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  Lexington  monument  was  after- 
ward erected,  at  the  junction  of  the  Boston  road  and 
the  main  street.  Gen.  Foster,  then  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  had  been  appointed  captain  of  the  minute- 
men  from  the  southern  part  of  the  town  about  ten 
days  before ;  these  minute-men  were  to  be  in  readi- 
ness at  a  moment's  warning.  They  were  ready,  .and 
all  to  a  man  assembled  at  the  appointed  place.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Holt  gave  his  parting  benediction  to  them, 
and  they  started  for  the  field  of  death.  The  women 
gathered  about  and  assisted  to  prepare  their  husbands 
or  brothers  or  lovers  for  the  fight. 


There  had  been  three  companies  of  militia  in  Dan- 
vers, but  on  March  3d  it  had  been  voted,  agreeably  to 
a  vote  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  that  a  quarter  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  town  should  be  minuie-men.  These 
minute-men  were  given  in  part  to  Israel  Hutchinson, 
and  in  part  to  Gideon  Foster.  Foster's  company  was 
made  up  chiefly  from  Capt.  Samuel  Eppes'  company 
of  militia,  and  partly  by  volunteers. 

By  some  mistake  in  the  records  these  men  were 
never  formally  separated  from  Capt.  Eppes'  company, 
so  that  the  muster  rolls  of  the  State  show  only  Capt 
Hutchinson's  company  of  minute-men  and  three 
companies  of  militia.  But  Captain,  afterwards  Gen- 
eral, Foster,  who  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
six,  gave  a  full  account  of  the  aflair  to  many  people 
now  living,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  acted  as  captain 
at  the  battle  of  Lexington.  It  would  seem  that 
Capt.  Samuel  Eppes*  company  was  made  up  from  the 
south  parish,  while  Capt.  Jeremiah  Page  commanded 
a  company  from  the  north  parish,  and  Capt.  Samuel 
Flint's  company  included  those  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  town,  probably  in  both  parishes.  Capt. 
Hutchinson's  company  of  minute-men  was  made  up 
mostly  of  men  from  the  New  Mills,  while  Capt.  Fos- 
ter's company  included  his  own  neighbors  from  the 
south  parish.  The  list  of  Capt.  Foster's  minute-men, 
given  from  memory  by  him  in  1837,  is  as  follows: 


Samnel  Cook,  Jr. 
G«orffe  Southwick,  Jr. 
Henry  Jacobs,  Jr. 
John  Collins. 
Benjamin  Eppes. 
Samuel  Webber. 
James  Stone. 
Solomon  Wyman. 
Robert  Stone. 
Isaac  Twiss. 
Samael  BeeTos. 
Thomas  Gardner,  Jr. 
Joseph  Twins. 
Jonathan  Howard. 


William  Rice. 
Joseph  Dell. 
JohnSetchell. 
Jonathan  Newhall. 
Stephen  Twiss. 
Stephen  SmHll. 
Uriah  Harwood. 
Jacob  Reed. 
Abel  Mackintire. 
James  Goldthwait 
John  Eppes,  Jr. 
John  Needham. 


Besides  these,  there  were  certainly  others,  as  Gen. 
Foster's  memory  was  probably  unable  to  recall  from 
memory  his  entire  company.  Dennison  Wallis  and 
Ebenezer  Goldthwaitt  are  mentioned  by  Hanson  as 
belonging  in  this  company,  and  James  Osborne, 
whose  name  appears  in  Capt.  Eppes'  company,  is 
known  to  have  fought  under  Capt.  Foster  on  that 
day ;  Benj.  Daland  appears  also  to  have  been  with 
the  minute-men. 

The  names  of  those  from  the  North  Parish  are 
given  in  the  history  of  Danvers,  in  another  part  of 
this  work,  including  the  companies  of  Captains  Page 
and  Flint,  and  Capt.  Hutchinson's  company  of  min- 
ute-men. 

The  names  of  those  in  Capt.  Eppes'  company,  ex- 
clusive of  the  minute-men,  who  went  with  Capt 
Foster,  are  as  follows  : 


Eben  Goldthwaite. 
Jona.  Tarball. 
Benj.  Douty. 
Aaron  Osborn. 


John  Jacobs. 
Sylvester  Osboru. 
Amos  King. 
Jonathan  Nurse. 
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Andrew  rnrtia. 
Wm.  Tarball. 
AbraiMm  ReddiDgton. 
Ien»l0d}om. 
Kathan  Upton. 
Sichard  Phillips. 
Joseph  Whiteman. 
John  Wilson,  Jr. 
Ssnniel  Small. 
Joseph  Sppes. 
James  Eppea. 
Wm.  South  wick. 
John  South  wick. 
Job  Cnrtis. 

Job  WilMJB. 

Bobert  WiLwn,  3d. 
buc  Wilson,  3d. 
Joshua  Moolton. 
Hath.  Goldthwaite. 
Daniel  M oulton. 
John  Reed. 
Duiel  Manh,  Jr. 
Wm.  Ookithwalt*. 
Maiiile  Osbom. 
Joseph  Osbom,  3d. 


Jonathan  Felton. 
Jonathan  Procter. 
TIra.  Felton. 
Asa  Folton. 
Eben  Felton. 
ThoB.  Andrews. 
Joeeph  Odborn,  4th. 
Daniel  Reed. 
Jona.  South  wick. 
Thomas  Day. 
Joseph  Ingles. 
David  Newhall. 
NathM  FItts. 
Wm.  Frost. 
Newhall  Wilson. 
Jonathan  Wilson,  3d. 
Bartholomew  Molton. 
Habbakuk  Lynse. 
Eben  Mutton. 
Jona.  Kidney. 
Al'Uah  Reed. 
Thoe.  Bond. 
John  Getchell. 
Samuel  Stone. 
Wm.  Perkins. 


There  were  about  two  hundred  men  in  all,  from 
DtDTere,  who  started  for  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

When  the  news  of  the  intention  of  the  British 
reached  Danvers,  Foster  sent  one  of  his  lieutenants 
to  Col.  Timothy  Pickering,  of  Salem,  and  obtained 
permission  to  start  with  his  minute-men  without 
waitiD^  for  the  movement  of  the  regiment.  Capt. 
Hutchinson's  company  is  supposed  to  have  started  at 
the  same  time ;  and  tradition  says  that  the  other 
three  companies  followed  Foster's  example,  and  went 
without  waiting  for  Pickering's  regiment.  The  two 
companies  of  minute-men,  however,  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  engagement,  and  all  of  those  killed,  wounded 
and  taken  prisoners  were  from  Hutchinson's  and 
Foster's  companies. 

The  minute-men  started  over  the  fences  and 
across  the  fields,  and  arrived  at  West  Cambridge,  a 
distance  of  sixteen  miles,  in  four  hours.  There  they 
met  the  retreating  British.  Hon.  Daniel  P.  King 
has  given  a  description  of  the  scene,  doubtless  gath- 
ered from  the  lips  of  those  who  took  part  in  it. 

"  Oar  townsmen  heard  the  roar  of  the  artillery  and 
the  rattle  of  the  musketry,  and  they  panted  to  join 
in  the  deadly  combat.  A  little  west  of  the  meeting- 
house is  a  hill,  around  which  the  road  wound  in 
sQch  manner  as  to  conceal  the  British*  Many  of  the 
men  of  Danvers  went  into  a  walled  enclosure,  and 
piled  bundles  of  shingles,  which  were  lying  there, 
to  strengthen  their  breastwork ;  rumor  had  deceived 
them  as  to  the  force  of  the  enemy ;  it  was  certainly 
their  expectation  here  to  have  intercepted  their  re- 
treat. Others  selected  trees  ou  the  side  of  the  hill, 
from  which  they  might  assail  the  enemy.  But  they 
had  little  space  for  preparation ;  they  soon  saw  the 
British  in  solid  column,  descending  the  hill  on  their 
right,  and  at  the  same  moment  dbcovered  a  large 
flank  guard  advancing  on  their  left.  The  men  in 
the  enclosure  made  a  gallant  resistance,  but  were 
ovopowered  by  numbers — ^it  was  here  that  several  of 


these  whom  we  are  proud  to  claim  for  our  townsmen 
were  slain — some  sought  shelter  in  a  neighboring 
house,  and  three  or  four,  after  they  had  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war,  were  butchered  with 
savage  barbarity." 

"  Capt.  Foster,  with  some  of  his  men  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  finding  themselves  nearly  surrounded,  made 
an  effort  to  gain  the  pond— they  passed  along  its 
margin,  and  crossed  the  road  directly  in  front  of  the 
British  column.  On  the  north  side  of  the  road,  they 
took  position  behind  a  ditch  wall.  From  this  casual 
redoubt  they  fired  upon  the  enemy  as  long  as  any  of 
them  were  within  reach  of  their  muskets.  Some  of 
them  fired  eleven  times,  with  two  bullets  at  each  dis- 
charge, and  it  cannot  b;;  doubted  that  these  winged 
messengers  of  death  performed  their  destined  work. 
The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  scattered  along  the 
road — the  British  were  followed  till  they  reached 
Charlestown  neck.  Mortifying  and  severe  to  them 
were  the  defeat  and  losses  of  that  day.  Their  killed, 
wounded  and  missing  amounted  to  about  three  hun- 
dred. According  to  an  account  published  at  the  time, 
in  the  form  of  a  hand-bill,  forty-two  Americans  were 
killed  and  twenty-two  wounded, — afterwards  ascer- 
tained to  be  fifty  killed." 

Seven  of  the  minute-men  of  Danvers  were  among 
the  killed.  Their  names  were  Samuel  Cook,  George 
Southwick,  Henry  Jacobs,  Ebenezer  Goldthwaite, 
Benjamin  Daland,  Jotham  Webb  and  Perley  Put- 
nnm.  Of  these  the  first  five  belonged  to  Capt.  Fo<- 
ter's  company,  and  the  last  two  to  Capt.  Hutchinson's. 
Sixty  years  afterward  a  granite  monument  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  this  bat- 
tle, upon  the  very  spot  where  the  minute-men  had 
gathered  together  at  the  alarm  of  invasion.  It  stands 
at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Washington  Streets  in  Pea- 
body,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  those  who  fell  on 
that  day,  with  the  stirring  motto  "Dulce  et  decorum 
est  pro  patria  mori."  It  was  originally  placed  in  a 
little  inclosure  of  green ;  but  the  requirements  of  travel 
have  narrowed  its  limits,  to  the  simple  base  of  the 
shaft.  A  movement  was  once  made  in  behalf  of  some 
who  begrudged  the  space  which  it  occupies  in  the 
road,  to  have  it  moved  aside,  out  of  the  travelled 
way.  Long  may  it  be  before  the  spirit  of  utilitarian- 
ism shall  so  prevail  over  the  sentiment  which  built 
this  simple  and  appropriate  monument  and  placed  it 
where  its  location  has  a  deep  significance,  as  to  push 
it  aside  like  a  thing  whose  meaning  is  outworn  and 
whose  time  is  past. 

On  the  evening  after  the  battle,  the  men  of  Dan- 
vers collected  the  bodies  of  their  comrades,  and 
lodged  that  night  in  Medford.  The  British  had  re- 
treated to  Boston.  On  the  next  day  the  returning 
minute-men  brought  their  melancholy  burden  home. 
The  citizens  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  as  they  came 
into  town,  a  carriage  escorted  by  the  sexton  of  the 
South  Parish  conveyed  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Four 
of  the  fallen,  Samuel  Cook,  George  South  wick,  Henry 
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Jacobs  and  Ebenezer  Goldthwaite,  were  taken  to 
the  house  of  Samuel  Cook,  on  Central  Street,  and 
buried  from  the  South  meeting-house  on  the  Friday 
after  the  battle.  The  others,  according  to  tradition, 
were  taken  to  the  house  of  Capt.  Hutchinson,  at  New 
Mills,  where  the  whole  neighborhood  gathered  in 
grief  to  view  the  familiar  faces.  At  the  church  on 
Friday  the  gallery  was  occupied  by  armed  men.  Two 
companies  of  minute-men  from  Salem  joined  with 
the  comrades  of  the  slain  to  do  them  military  honor, 
and  after  the  impressive  service  at  Ihe  meeting-house, 
the  soldiers,  with  reversed  arms,  muffled  drums  and 
measured  steps,  led  the  long  procession.  On  the  way 
they  were  met  by  a  band  of  soldiers  from  Newbury- 
port,  Salisbury  and  Amesbury,  marching  to  join  the 
army  which  was  besieging  Boston ;  these  formed  in 
single  ranks  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  the  mourn- 
ful procession  passed  between  them.  Three  volleys 
were  fired  over  their  graves,  and  so  the  earthly  part 
of  the  first  victims  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  Dan- 
vers  was  consigned  to  its  last  repose.  Although  Dan- 
vers  was  situated  farther  from  Lexington  than  any  of 
her  sister  towns  which  were  represented  at  the  battle, 
yet  she  lost  more  of  her  children  than  any  other  town 
except  Lexington.  Many  are  the  family  traditions 
of  heroic  deeds  on  that  day,  in  the  fatal  inclosure  and 
on  the  hillside  under  the  apple-trees,  where  the  men 
of  Dan  vers  fought  against  such  desperate  odds. 

Dennison  Wallis  and  Joseph  Bell,  of  Capt.  Foster's 
Company,  were  taken  prisoners.  Bell  was  carried 
into  Boston,  and  imprisoned  two  months  in  an  Eng- 
lish frigate.  Wallis,  fearing  that  the  infuriated  Brit- 
ish were  about  to  kill  their  prisoners,  made  a  desper- 
ate attempt  to  escape.  He  received  thirteen  bullets, 
and  falling  by  the  side  of  a  wall  which  he  was  leap- 
ing, was  left  for  dead.  He  recovered  and  effected  his 
escape.  He  lived  for  many  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  his  name  is  perpetuated  by  a  bequest  for  the 
cause  of  education  in  his  native  parish.  Nathan 
Putnam  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 

Capt.  Foster's  company  suffered  more  heavily  than 
did  Capt.  Hutchinson's.  When  Foster's  men  threw 
themselves  behind  the  inclosure  from  which  they 
fired,  Hutchinson,  whose  experience  in  the  French 
Wars  gave  him  knowledge,  warned  them  to  beware  of 
the  flank  guard.  In  their  lack  of  acquaintance  with 
military  affairs,  they  knew  nothing  of  a  flank  guard, 
and  firing  on  the  main  body  as  it  passed,  they  rushed 
out  .to  harass  its  rear,  when,  of  course,  they  found 
themselves  between  two  fires,  where  several  fell. 
Job  Wilson,  it  is  recorded  by  Hanson,  on  examining 
his  pocket  after  the  engagement,  found  his  coat  and  a 
square  foot  of  gingerbread  perforated  by  a  bullet. 

Capt.  Eppes'  company  met  and  captured  two 
wagons  near  Medford,  escorted  by  eleven  British 
soldiers,  carrying  supplies  to  the  British.  Sylvester 
Osborne,  with  others,  was  detached  to  escort  the  prize 
to  a  place  of  safety,  and  they  heard  the  firing,  imme- 
diately after  leaving  the  main  body. 


Col.  Pickering's  regiment  did  not  march  to  the 
scene  with  the  same  alacrity  which  characterized  the 
movements  of  the  Danvers  minute-men.  At  the  Bell 
Tavern,  they  halted  to  arrange  their  places,  and  there 
was  some  farther  delay  in  their  movements. 

The  action  of  Colonel  Pickering  was  afterward 
fully  explained  by  the  circumstances,  but,  as  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Hanson,  if  he  had  been  able  to  ad- 
vance with  the  rapidity  shown  by  the  Danvers  com- 
panies, the  presence  of  so  large  a  force  might  have 
materially  changed  the  result,  and  perhaps  even  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  the  invaders.  There  is  an 
account  of  the  engagement,  which  was  republished  in 
the  Boston  KewB  Letter,  referred  to  by  Hanson,  which 
states  that  the  attack  of  the  Danvers  companies  was 
one  of  the  occasions  of  the  greatest  loss  to  the  Brit- 
ibh ;  and,  with  an  increased  force,  they  might  have 
succeeded  in  actually  intercepting  the  column  re- 
turning from  Lexington. 

It  is  related  that  while  Colonel  Pickering's  com- 
pany was  halted  at  the  Bell  Tavern,  Elias  Haskett 
Derby,  who  afterward  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  Salem,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  its  mercantile 
prosperity,  went  in  to  see  Mrs.  South  wick,  the  wife  of 
Edward  Southwick,  who  lived  in  a  house  standing 
within  the  memory  of  the  writer,  directly  opposite 
the  monument  on  Main  Street.  The  Southwicks  were 
Quakers,  and  could  not  consistently  afford  assistance 
to  soldiers ;  but  the  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Southwick  so  far 
prevailed  over  her  non-combative  principles  that  she 
said  to  Mr.  Derby, — "  Friend  Derby,  thee  knows  that 
my  principles  will  not  allow  me  to  do  anything  to 
encourage  war ;  but  as  there  is  a  long  and  tedious 
march  before  thee,  and  thee  and  those  with  thee  may 
be  in  need  of  refreshment,  this  batch  of  bread,  just 
taken  from  the  oven,  thee  may  take  if  thee  please ; 
for  it  never  can  be  wrong  to  feed  the  hungry."  And 
she  put  into  his  knapsack  a  cheese,  also. 

Her  willingness  to  render  assistance  in  a  good 
cause,  in  the  most  efficient  manner  which  her  princi- 
ples would  permit,  calls  to  mind  an  anecdote  of 
Squiers  Shove,  a  Quaker  afterward  well  known  in 
the  South  Parish,  who  when  asked,  half  in  sport,  to 
contribute  to  the  purchase  of  a  bell,  which  it  was 
known  was  not  favored  by  the  Quaker  sect,  replied, — 
"  No,  I  won't  give  thee  anything  for  the  bell,  but  I'll 
give  thee  a  rope  to  hang  the  old  thing  with ;  "  which 
he  did. 

On  the  17th  of  June  Colonel  Pickering's  regiment, 
on  its  way  to  the  field  of  battle  at  Bunker's  Hill, 
passed  through  Danvers,  and  halted  at  the  Bell  Ta%- 
ern  for  refreshment.  The  bystanders,  impatient  of 
the  delay,  remonstrated  at  the  loss  of  time ;  and  Mrs. 
Anna  Endicott,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Endicott,  walked 
up  to  the  colonel,  and  with  the  voice  of  an  Amazon, 
as  Hanson  describes  it,  said, — "  Why  on  earth  don't 
you  march?  Don*t  you  hear  the  guns  in  Charles- 
town?" 

The  next  January  Nathan  Putnam  and  Dennison 
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Wallis  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  remuneration  for 
their  losses  and  the  expense  of  their  sickness  from 
wounds  received  at  Lexington,  and  a  moderate  ap- 
propriation was  made  for  the  purpose.  In  February, 
1776,  the  House  voted  to  Captain  Eppes  the  follow- 
ing sums  for  the  use  of  individuals  who  had  lost  guns, 
etc,  on  the  19th  of  April:  Jonathan  Tarbell,  £2, 11«.; 
Henry  Jacobs,  £3,  8«. ;  heirs  of  Benjamin  Daland, 
£2,  4«. ;  Samuel  Cook,  £2, 12«;  Thomas  Gardner,  £1, 
4#. ;  Nathaniel  Goldthwaite,  £2,  0«. 

On  February  6th  and  March  6th  contributions  were 
taken  up  for  the  army  besieging  Boston,  and  the 
South  Parish  gave  £13,  ld«.  Qd. 

On  June  18,  1776,  it  was  "Voted  that  if  the 
Hon'ble  Congress  for  the  Safety  of  the  United  States 
Declare  them  Independent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Brittain,  we,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  do  solemnly 
Ci^gag^  with  our  Lives  and  Fortunes  to  support 
them  in  the  measure."  At  the  same  time  a  bounty 
of  £18,  6«.  Sd.  was  given  to  each  man  who  would  en- 
list in  the  service  of  the  colonies.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  unanimously  adopted  and 
copied  at  length  in  the  town  record. 

During  the  whole  war  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  men  from  Danvers  served  in  the  Continental 
army  out  of  a  population  of  about  eighteen  hundred. 
Probably  about  half  of  this  number  were  from  the 
South  Parish. 


CHAPTER    LXXII. 

VEkBODY—iOonHnued). 
JiVtrnt  a«  Chm  of  tM  fievohOion  (o  Qw  Separation  from  Danten. 

Afteb  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  South  Par- 
ish continued  on  a  quiet  and  uneventful  course,  con- 
tributing little  for  many  years  to  the  material  of  his- 
tory. Its  people  united  their  action  with  that  of  the 
other  parish  in  many  public  matters  which  came  be- 
fore the  town-meeting.  They  contributed  men 
toward  a  company  for  the  suppression  of  **  Shay's 
Rebellion;*'  they  joined  in  resolutions  commenda- 
tory of  John  Adams'  administration  in  1799 ;  and  in 
180S  they  successfully  contested  an  effort  to  unite  the 
North  Parish  to  Salem.  They  sent  some  in  the  com- 
pany which  left  Danvers  in  December,  1787,  and 
settled  in  Washington  County,  Ohio,  as  they  had  pre- 
viously taken  part  in  the  settlement  of  New  Salem  in 
1734,  and  in  other  emigrations. 

The  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain  was  very  un- 
popular in  the  town,  and  on  the  18th  of  July  the 
town  passed  resolutions  strongly  condemning  the 
war.  Several  companies  were,  however,  raised  to  re- 
sist invasion,  and  that  from  the  southern  and  western 
part  of  the  town  was  commanded  by  General  Foster, 
with  Johnson  Procter  and  Nathan  Felton  as  lieu- 
t^ianti,  Daniel  King,  ensign,  John  Upton,  orderly 


sergeant,  and  as  privates  many  of  the  well-known 
and  substantial  citizens  of  the  town.  Hanson  gives 
a  partial  list  of  the  company,  including  William 
Poole,  Eben  S.  Upton,  Rufus  Wyman,  Eben  King, 
Amos  King,  John  Groldthwaite,  John  Osborn,  Oliver 
Saunders,  Joseph  Griffin,  Stephen  Procter,  Asa 
Bushby,  Asa  Tapley,  James  Wilson,  Elisha  Wilson, 
John  Needhara,  Jonathan  Osborn,  Amos  Osborn,  W. 
W.  Little,  James  Southwick,  Joseph  Shaw,  George 
Southwick,  Sylvester  Osborn,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Ste- 
phens, Benjamin  Gile,  Elisha  Gunnison,  Eben  Os- 
born, Solomon  Mclntire,  William  Sutton,  Samuel 
Buxton.  There  were  about  as  many  more  whose 
names  cannot  be  ascertained. 

There  were  two  alarms  when  this  company,  together 
with  one  from  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  was 
called  out.  One  was  caused  by  a  boat  laden  with 
sea-weed  passing  by  Hospital  Point,  where  the  Ar- 
tillery was  posted.  The  boat  was  mistaken  for  a 
British  barge,  and  as  it  returned  no  answer  on  being 
hailed,  it  was  fired  upon.  The  alarm  of  invasion 
spread  far  into  the  country.  On  the  other  occasioni 
September  28th,  the  Artillery  was  alarmed  by  some 
men  who  were  drawing  a  seine,  and  fired  again, 
spreading  a  false  alarm,  which  is  said  to  have  tra- 
velled far  into  New  Hampshire.  The  companies  in 
both  instances  marched  without  delay  to  the  post  of 
supposed  danger. 

The  Lexington  Monument.— The  sixtieth  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  chosen  for 
the  dedication  of  a  monument  to  those  citizens  of 
Danvers  who  fell  on  that  memorable  day.  It  is  built  of 
hewn  sienite,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  an 
iron  railing,  which  inclosed  a  small  square  of  grass 
in  which  the  monument  stood.  But  with  the  in- 
creased use  of  the  streets  it  became  more  difficult  to 
keep  this  little  strip  of  turf  in  proper  condition ;  the 
fence  fell  to  decay,  and  as  the  travel  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  horse  railroad  to  Lynn  demanded 
more  room,  a  simple  foundation  of  hewn  stone  was 
substituted  for  the  turf  and  iron  railing,  and  the 
monument  still  occupies  its  old  site,  on  the  very 
place  where  the  minute  men  gathered  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle,  and  from  which  they  took  up  their 
hurried  march  to  Cambridge.  The  monument  is 
twenty-two  feet  high,  and  seven  feet  broad  at  the 
base.  On  the  easterly  side  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, on  a  slab  of  white  marble  set  into  the  fsice  of 
the  monument: 

Battlb  of  Lbxington, 
April  19, 1776. 

Samuel  Cook ML  33 

Benj.  DulttDd ^t.  25 

George  Southwick ML  25 

Jotham  Webb Ml.  22 

Henry  Jacobs JBt  22 

Eben'r  Guldthwait. JEt.  22 

Porley  Putuam ML  21 

Citizens  of  Danvbss 

Fell  on  that  day. 

**  Dulce  et  decorum  wt  pro  patrta  mori.'* 
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On  the  westerly  tablet  is  inscribed  "  Erected  by 
Citizens  of  Danvers  on  the  60th  Anniversary,  1835." 

As  the  nineteenth  fell  on  Sunday,  Monday  the 
twentieth  was  selected  for  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone. At  ten  o'clock  a  procession  of  Revolutionary 
patriots  and  citizens  of  Danvers  and  vicinity  was 
formed  in  the  square  before  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
House  under  the  direction  of  the  marshals  of  the 
day.  The  Danvers  Light  Infantry,  commanded  by 
Capt.  William  Sutton,  and  the  Danvers  Artillery  un- 
der Capt  A.  Pratt,  with  military  music,  escorted  the 
procession,  which  proceeded  through  Main  Street  to 
the  old  burial  ground  near  the  Salem  line,  where  sev- 
eral of  the  slain  were  buned.  Three  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry were  fired  over  their  graves,  and  the  procession 
then  marched  to  the  site  of  the  monument,  then  call- 
ed Eagle  corner.  The  order  of  services  was  announ- 
ced by  John  W.  Proctor,  Eisq.,  and  Rev.  Charles  C. 
Sewall,  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  offered  prayer. 
The  venerable  General  Foster,  with  the  surviving 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  proceeded  to 
place  the  corner-stone,  beneath  which  was  deposited 
a  box  containing  various  memorials  of  the  times  spe- 
cially prepared  for  the  occasion,  including  late  copies 
of  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the  vicinity,  printed  on 
cloth,  and  records  durably  engrossed  upon  parchment. 

General  Foster  then  briefly  addressed  his  fellow- 
citizens  with  a  few  words  full  of  simple  eloquence, 
and  the  stone  was  put  in  its  place.  The  artillery  fired 
a  salute  of  twenty-four  guns,  and  amid  the  ringing  of 
church-bells  and  to  the  stirring  strains  of  **  Auld 
Lang  Syne,"  the  procession  marched  to  the  Old  South 
Church,  the  very  building  in  which,  sixty  years  be- 
fore, the  solemn  and  impressive  funeral  services  of 
four  of  the  young  heroes  had  been  held  with  the  sub- 
dued clank  of  arms  in  the  gallery  full  of  soldiers  and 
amid  the  deep  and  passionate  stirrings  of  patriotic 
emotion  which  realized  that  the  war  of  freedom  had 
indeed  begun.  The  church,  though  enlarged  from  its 
dimensions  at  that  earlier  time,  was  crowded  in  every 
part,  and  hundreds  were  unable  to  gain  admittance. 
The  following  was  the  order  of  services:  1,  100th 
Psalm,  tune  Denmark;  2,  Hymn,  by  R.  S.  Daniels; 
3,  Prayer,  by  Rev.  Geo.  Cowles;  4,  Hymn,  by  Fitch 
Poole,  Jr.;  5,  Address,  by  Hon.  D.  P.  King;  6,  Patri- 
otic Ode,  by  Jonathan  Shove ;  7,  Concluding  Prayer, 
by  Rev.  J.  M.  Austin.  At  the  close  of  the  services 
at  the  church,  the  original  honorable  discharge  of  J. 
B.  Winchester  from  the  Revolutionary  Army  was 
presented  and  read,  bearing  the  signature  of  George 
Washington.  Mr.  Winchester  entered  the  Continen- 
tal Army  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  was  only  just  of 
age  when ,  discharged.  Nineteen  survivors  of  the 
Lexington  fight  and  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  oc- 
cupied the  pews  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  Of  these  the 
following  were  natives  of  Danvers:  Gideon  Foster, 
Sylvester  Osborne,  Johnson  Proctor,  Levi  Preston, 
Asa  Tapley,  Roger  Nourse,  Joseph  Shaw,  John  Joce- 


lyn,  Ephraim  Smith,  Jonathan  Porter,  Joseph  Tufts, 
William  Flint. 

After  the  services  at  the  church  a  procession  was 
again  formed  and  escorted  by  the  Danvers  Light  Iti- 
fantry  to  the  Essex  Coffee  House,  where  about  two 
hundred,  including  the  Revolutionary  veterans,  were 
served  with  a  collation.  Patriotic  sentiments  and 
toasts  followed,  in  which  the  veterans  and  the  com- 
pany present  joined.  The  projector  of  the  monument 
was  John  Upton,  and  its  architect  Asher  Benjamin. 

It  was  noted  as  a  curious  coincidence  that  there  ap- 
pears on  the  western  side  of  the  monument,  above 
the  marble  slab,  a  dark  marking  on  the  face  of  the 
sienite  caused  by  the  mingling  of  some  darker  stone, 
which  the  cutting  of  the  stone  has  brought  to  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  of  the  Phrygian  cap — ^the  liberty-cap, 
so-called,  for  ages  the  symbol  of  freedom,  and  ever 
worn  by  the  statued  representations  of  the  Gt)dde8s. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1852,  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian 
patriot,  visited  the  town,  and  made  a  brief  but  elo- 
quent address  at  the  Lexington  Monument,  in  which 
with  the  happy  facility  for  historical  allusions  which 
was  one  of  his  most  remarkable  characteristics,  he 
referred  pertinently  to  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  spoke  of  the  honorable  part  which  the 
men  of  Danvers  bore  in  the  battle  of  Lexington  and 
their  readiness  in  hurrying  to  the  scene  of  Leslie^s 
retreat.  He  was  received  by  a  committee  chosen  by 
the  town,  and  was  welcomed  in  an  address  by  John 
W.  Proctor,  Esq.,  a  son  of  Capt.  Johnson  Proctor,  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  and  a  descendant  of  that  John 
Procter  who  fell  an  early  victim  to  the  witchcraft 
delusion. 

The  Great  Fire.— On  September  22, 1843,  a  very 
destructive  fire  occurred  in  the  South  Parish,  and  con- 
sumed a  large  amount  of  property  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  square,  including  the  Second  or  South  Congrega- 
tional Church,  a  new  building  partially  completed, 
the  Essex  Coffee-house,  and  twelve  other  stores  and 
houses,  with  a  large  number  of  sheds  and  outbuild- 
ings. The  Unitarian  Church  and  several  other 
buildings  caught  repeatedly,  but  by  great  exertions 
of  the  citizens  assisted  by  help  from  neighboring 
towns,  the  progress  of  the  fire  was  checked  after  pro- 
perty valued  at  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  had 
been  destroyed,  of  which  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
was  insured.  The  blow  was  a  severe  one,  but  the 
enterprise  of  the  community  soon  replaced  the 
burned  buildings,  and  the  town  gained  in  appearance 
from  the  misfortune. 

The  war  with  Mexico  was  very  unpopular  through- 
out the  town.  Hon.  Daniel  P.  King,  of  the  South 
Parish,  was  at  that  time  the  Representative  of  the 
district  in  Congress,  and  he  maintained  the  strongest 
opposition  to  the  war,  in  which  he  was  ftiUy  sup* 
ported  by  his  constituents.  On  December  16, 1847, 
the  town  held  a  meeting,  and  resolutions  drafted  by 
John  W.  Proctor  were  passed  condemning  the  war 
as  an  unrighteous  one,  and  declaring  against  the 
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acquisition   of   territory    by    conquest;  and    among 
other  resolutions  was  the  following : 

**  While  we  acknowledge  *  all  men  to  be  born  fk-ee  and  eqnal,*  wt  can* 
DOif  eontittently  with  this  principle  do  anything  whatever  that  shall 
have  a  tendency  to  extend  that  meet  disgraceful  feature  of  our  Institu- 
tioBS,  DometUe  Slacery.*^ 

Only  five  men  from  the  whole  town  of  Dan  vers  were 
engaged  in  the  Mexican  War. 

Centennial  Celebration. — On  the  16th  of 
Jane,  1852,  the  town  of  Dan  vers  celebrated  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  its  separate  municipal  ex- 
istence. A  procession  illustrating  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  early  settlers,  and  brilliant  with 
allegorical  figures  and  representations  of  foreign  cos- 
tume, was  escorted  by  military  forces  and  by  the 
firemen  of  the  town ;  it  was  made  up  largely  from  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools.  An  address  by  John 
W.  Proctor  and  a  poem  by  Andrew  Nichols  were 
delivered  in  the  old  South  Church  with  music  and 
religious  exercises.  After  the  exercises  in  the  church 
a  dinner  was  given  in  a  canvas  pavilion  on  the 
Crowninshield  estate,  at  which  many  interesting 
addresses  were  given  by  the  invited  guests  of  the 
town,  many  of  them  distinguished  in  public  life  or 
eminent  for  historic  learning.  The  full  account  of 
this  very  interesting  anniversary  celebration  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  history  of  Danvers ;  but  it  was 
at  this  dinner  that  the  first  gift  of  George  Peabody  to 
his  native  town  was  offered,  in  a  letter  acknowledg- 
ing his  invitation  to  the  centennial  celebration.  In 
this  letter  he  inclosed  an  envelope  with  a  direction 
that  its  seal  was  not  to  be  broken  till  the  toasts  were 
being  proposed  at  the  dinner.  After  a  toast  to 
George  Peabody,  the  letter  of  acknowledgment  was 
read,  and  the  seal  of  the  inclosed  envelope  broken. 
It  contained  a  f>entiment  by  Mr.  Peabody,  which  has 
become  the  the  motto  of  the  endowments  made  by 
him  for  the  benefit  of  education:  "Education — A 
debt  due  from  present  to  future  generations.  The 
letter  continued : 

**  In  acknowledgment  of  the  payment  of  that  debt  bj  the  generation 
wbfch  preceded  me  in  my  natlre  town  of  Danrers,  and  to  aid  In  its 
pfooipc  future  discharge,  I  give  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  the  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  moral- 
ity among  them. 

**  I  be^  to  remaric,  that  the  subject  of  making  a  gift  to  my  natlre  town 
kaa  for  some  years  occupied  my  mind,  and  I  avail  myself  of  your  pres- 
ent interesting  festival  to  make  the  communicaUon,  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  add  to  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 

**  I  annex  to  the  gift  such  conditions  only  as  I  deem  necessary  for  its 
pTtmemttoa  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  before  named. 
The  conditions  are,  that  the  legal  voters  of  the  town,  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  at  a  convenient  time  after  the  16^  June,  shall  accept  the  gift,  and 
•ban  elect  a  committee  of  not  less  than  twelve  persons,  to  receive  and 
bare  charge  of  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Lyceum  for 
tbs  delivery  of  lectures,  upon  such  subjects  as  may  be  designated  by  a 
committee  of  the  town,  free  to  all  the  inhabitants,  under  such  rules  as 
said  eommfttee  may  from  time  to  time  enact ;  and  that  a  Library  shall 
be  obtained,  which  shall  also  be  free  to  the  inhabitants,  under  the  di- 
rectkm  of  the  committee. 

**  That  a  saltable  building  for  the  use  of  the  Lyceum  shall  be  erected, 
at  a  cmt,  including  the  land,  fixtures,  furniture,  dec,  not  exceeding 
Seven  Thousand  dofb^a,  and  shall  be  located  within  one-third  of  a  mile 
of  the  Preabjterian  Meeting  Hous«  occupying  the  spot  of  that  formerly 


under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Walker,  in  the  South  Parish  of 
Danvers. 

"That  Ten  Thousand  dollars  of  this  gift  shall  be  invested  by  the 
town's  committee  in  undoubted  securities  as  a  permanent  fund,  and  the 
interest  arising  thereupon  to  be  expended  in  support  of  the  Lyceum. 

"In  all  other  respects  I  leave  the  disposition  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Lyceum  to  the  inhabitants  of  Danvera,  merely  suggesting  that  It  might 
be  advisable  for  them,  by  their  own  act,  to  exclude  sectarian  theology 
and  political  discussions  forever  fVom  the  walls  of  the  institution. 

"I  will  make  one  request  of  the  committee  which  is,  if  they  see  no 
ol^ection,  and  my  venerable  friend  Capt  Sylvester  Proctor  should  be 
living,  that  he  be  selected  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  the  Lyceum 
buUding." 

As  was  stated  by  Mr.  Proctor  at  the  dinner,  Mr. 
Peabody  had  been  a  generous  contributor  to  the 
building  of  the  Lexington  Monument  and  also  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  old  South  Church  when  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  same  letter  which  inclosed  the  gift  also 
contained  a  liberal  subscription  toward  the  erection 
of  an  appropriate  monument  at  the  grave  of  General 
Gideon  Foster.  Mr.  Peabody  soon  afterward  added  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  his  original  donation,  and  before 
1856  had  increased  the  foundation  to  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  During  his  last  visit  to  this  country,  in 
1869,  he  increased  the  amount  of  his  gift  to  this  In- 
stitute to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

For  some  years  the  difficulties  which  had  been  felt 
even  in  the  early  years  of  the  town  by  reason  of  the 
distance  between  the  North  and  South  Parishes,  and 
which  had  led  to  remedial  legislation  as  long  ago  as 
1772,  had  been  increasing ;  and  the  time  was  soon  to 
come  when  the  division  of  the  two  districts  became 
necessary.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  May 
18,  1855,  the  new  town  of  South  Danvers  was  incor- 
porated, with  boundaries  nearly  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  old  middle  precinct  of  Salem.  The  old 
northerly  line  of  the  South  Parish  was  changed,  add- 
ing a  strip  of  territory  to  South  Danvers ;  instead  of 
the  ancient  line,  running  nearly  east  and  west,  the 
line  now  runs  from  the  same  easterly  boundary  north- 
west to  the  sharp  bend  of  the  Ipswich  Eiver,  so  that 
some  of  the  historic  localities  of  Salem  Village  are 
now  within  the  limits  of  the  newer  town. 

Shortly  afterward,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
passed  April  30, 1856,  the  ancient  boundary  between 
Salem  and  South  Danvers  was  changed,  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  town  have  since  been  undis- 
turbed. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  when  the  original 
petitioners  for  the  setting  off  of  the  middle  precinct 
prepared  their  draft  of  a  boundary,  they  asked  to 
have  a  line  run  from  Trask's  mills  to  Spring  Pond. 
The  strong  oppo&ition  shown  in  Salem  to  having  so 
large  a  part  of  their  common  land  thrown  into  the 
new  precinct  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  change 
made  by  the  Legislative  committee,  who  recom- 
mended that  the  line,  after  reaching  what  is  known 
as  Boston  Street,  should  continue  in  the  street  along 
the  Boston  road  to  the  Lynn  line.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted ;  no  change  was  made  at  the  time 
of  the  incorporation  of  Danvers  as  a  district  and  as  a 
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town  ;  and  from  1710  to  1856,  the  houses  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  a  road  more  than  three  miles  long  were 
in  different  municipal  jurisdictions.  The  inconven- 
iences of  such  a  boundary  line  were  not  so  marked  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  street,  as  the  inhabitants  be- 
longing to  Salem  were  there  not  f&r  separated  from 
the  other  inhabited  parts  of  Salem ;  but  as  the  road, 
well  occupied  with  substantial  houses,  continued  on 
towards  Lynn,  the  Salem  inhabitants  became  more 
and  more  remote  from  the  interests  of  the  town  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  in  the  settlement  at  South 
Peabody,  known  from  the  earliest  times  as  "the 
Rocks,"  neighbors  whose  interests  were  otherwise 
identical  were  forced  to  carry  on  double  schools  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  street,  and  voted  in  differ- 
ent municipalities  at  places  miles  apart.  It  was  a 
deep  grievance,  too,  for  the  ardent  temperance  re- 
formers of  Dan  vers,  who  had  succeeded  in  suppressing 
the  open  sale  of  liquor  in  the  town,  to  be  confronted 
by  liquor-selling  taverns,  such  an  the  Naumkeag 
House  and  others  of  those  times,  which  could  be 
reached  by  thirsty  Dan  vers  men  by  merely  crossing 
the  street  into  Salem. 

The  line  from  Trask's,  or  Frye's,  mills  reached 
Boston  Street  at  the  tree  known  as  the  *'  Big  Tree." 
From  this  boundary  tree,  the  line  of  division  ran 
along  the  easterly  side  of  the  road  to  Lynn.  At  the 
time  of  its  establishment,  in  1710,  the  main  road  to 
Lynn  from  Salem  did  not  follow  any  of  the  now  ex- 
isting streets  in  its  turn  to  the  south  after  crossing 
Poole's  bridge  over  Strong  Water  Brook,  but  diverged 
from  what  is  now  Main  Street  at  a  point  near  Pier- 
pont  Street,  and  continued  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion till  it  joined  what  is  now  Washington  Street  near 
Aborn  Street.  This  diagonal  course  of  the  old  road 
appears  very  plainly  on  the  rough  map,  on  file  in 
the  State  archives  in  the  State  library,  which  accom- 
panied the  petition  for  setting  off  the  middle  precinct 
in  1710;  and  also  upon  a  map  of  the  division  of  the 
common  lands  of  Salem,  made  about  1720,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Andrew  Nichols,  Esq.,  of  Dan  vers.  As 
time  went  on,  the  road  which  left  Main  Street  at  the 
BellrTavern,  or  Eagle  corner,  where  the  Lexington 
monument  now  stands,  became  most  used,  and  the 
old  road  at  that  point  fell  into  disuse  and  was  event- 
ually abandoned,  though  traces  of  it  may  still  be 
found.  The  boundary  line,  of  course,  remained  un- 
changed ;  and  in  1840  the  line  was  changed  by  act  of 
the  Legislature,  by  adding  a  strip  to  Dan  vers,  bringing 
the  boundary  line  two  feet  north  of  Sutton's  store  in 
Poole's  Hollow,  and  then  following  near  the  brook 
to  Aborn  Street,  and  so  to  the  Boston  road.  It  was 
not  till  1856  that  the  line  between  South  Danvera  and 
Salem  was  finally  established,  coinciding  very  nearly, 
in  that  part  between  Boston  Street  and  Spring  Pond, 
with  the  line  marked  out  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
farmers  of  Brooksby  in  their  petition  for  the  incor- 
poration of  the  middle  precinct.  In  exchange  for 
this  concession  of  territory,  part  of  the  territory  of 


South  Danvers  on  the  northerly  side  of  Bostoi 
between  the  Big  Tree  and  the  old  burial-groo 
annexed  to  Salem  by  the  same  act.  The  inhi 
of  the  territory  belonging  to  Danvers  at  the 
Mr.  Peabody's  gifl  to  the  town  are,  however, 
titled  to  the  privilege-*  of  the  bequest.  The 
boundary  line  crosses  the  street  near  the  westi 
of  the  old  burial-ground. 

It  is  stated  in  an  article  in  the  Wizardy  pu 
in  1862,  that  previously  to  the  last  change  of 
ary,  the  line  ran  through  a  house  on  Main 
through  a  bed-room  and  across  a  bed,  so  tl 
heads  of  the  occupants  were  in  the  city  and  th 
in  the  country. 


CHAPTER     LXXIII. 

VEkBODY— Continued. 
Bwiew  of  Ike  Pwiodfrom  1757  to  185S. 

The  period  from  1757  to  1855,  during  which  th 
ent  township  of  Peabody  was  the  South  Parish 
town  of  Danvers,  was  marked  by  great  changes  f 
panying  the  growth  of  a  large  town  from  the  cc 
nity  of  six  or  seven  hundred  people  dependent 
riculture  for  their  support.  The  aspect  of  tl 
time  village  is  still  remembered  by  the  older  cit 
as  it  was  described  by  Mr.  George  G.  Smith 
Centennial  Celebration  :  "  It  was  a  pleasant 
then,  this  old  town  of  ours,  when  there  were 
fields  and  shady  walks  where  now  are  dusty  i 
and  busy  factories.  I  shall  never  forget  the  ok 
way  by  the  pond,  with  its  locust-trees,  loading  t 
in  the  season  of  blossoms  with  their  honey-lik 
grance.  And  the  pond,  not  as  now  shorn  of  it 
proportions,  its  green  banks  sloping  gently  do 
the  clear  water,  and  bordered  with  bright  rushe 
flowery  water-plants."  The  pastures  came 
toward  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  a  country 
rested  over  all.  In  1800  the  population  of  the 
town  of  Danvers  was  2643,  and  in  1820  it  was 
The  South  Parish  could  claim  about  half  of 
numbers. 

Growth  of  Manufactures. — The  tannery  1 
in  1739  by  Joseph  South  wick,  the  Quaker,  cont 
to  be  carried  on  by  the  same  family  during  the  ^ 
of  this  period.  About  1770  Joseph  Poor  beg 
tan  near  **  the  lane,"  now  Central  Street,  and  8< 
of  his  descendants  are  still  prominent  in  the 
branch  of  productive  industry.  Dennison  \\ 
the  Revolutionary  patriot,  had  a  tannery  nea 
street  which  bears  his  name;  and  early  in  the  pi 
century  Fitch  Poole,  Sen.,  and  his  brother,  ^ 
Poole,  had  tanneries  near  Poole's  hollow,  on 
stream  running  into  the  North  River.    In  1866 
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were  twenty-seveQ  tanneries  in  Sooth  Danvera,  with 
an  annual  product  of  131,000  hides,  valued  at  $660,- 
000;  122  men  were  employed  in  this  industry.  There 
were  also,  in  1855,  24  currying  establishments,  fin- 
ishing leather  of  the  value  of  $805,000,  and  employ- 
ing 153  hands. 

The  manufacture  of  morocco  and  lining-skins 
grew  up  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  in  1855  there  was  a  product  of  80,000 
skins,  valued  at  about  $25,000,  employing  117  hands, 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000. 

The  boot  and  shoe  trade,  which  also  had  its  princi- 
pal growth  as  an  industry  since  1830,  produced,  in 
1855,  in  the  town,  747,600  pairs,  valued  at  $597,259, 
and  gave  employment  to  1043  hands,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  employees  being  women. 

The  manufacture  of  chocolate  was  carried  on  by 
(jeneral  Foster  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  at 
his  mill-pond,  oflf  Foster's  lane  (now  Foster  Street), 
where  were  also  bark-mills  for  grinding  tan  for  the 
tanneries,  and  grist-mills.  General  Foster  developed 
the  water-power  at  his  command  with  much  skill 
and  ingenuity,  building  a  system  of  dams  and 
canals.  His  mills  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1823. 
The  manufacture  of  chocolate  was  also  earned  on  by 
Francis  Symonds,  the  host  of  the  Bell  Tavern ;  but 
the  industry  was  long  ago  discontinued. 

At  one  time  there  were  upwards  of  thirty  pot- 
teries in  the  South  Parish,  mostly  on  *^  the  lane," 
called  "  Garp  Lane,"  or  "  Gape  Lane,"  and  also  on 
South  wick's  lane,  now  Lowell  Street.  During  the  War 
of  1812  the  pottery  from  this  region  attained  a  wide 
celebrity,  and  great  quantities  were  sold.  The  de- 
mand for  the  ware,  which  was  chiefly  of  the  coarser 
variety  of  brown  ware,  from  which  the  bean-pots, 
flower-pots  and  jugs  of  the  present  day  are  made,  di- 
minished after  the  war,  owing  to  the  cheapness 
with  which  a  higher  grade  of  imported  ware  could 
be  obtained;  and  in  1855  only  two  establishments 
remained  on  Central  Street,  where  the  last  surviv- 
ing pottery  is  still  carried  on;  their  product  was 
then  valued  at  $2300. 

The  Danvers  Bleachery,  an  enterprise  begun  in 
1847  by  Elijah  Upton  and  the  Messrs.  Walker,  in  1855 
bleached  or  colored  100  tons  of  goods,  employing  60 
men,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000. 

Glue  was  first  made  in  South  Danvers  by  Elijah 
Upton  in  1817.  Mr.  Upton  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  manufactures,  and  was  very  successful  in  various 
branches.  He  made  many  improvements  in  methods, 
and  in  the  glue  business  anticipated  modern  ideas, 
among  other  things  being  the  first  to  grind  glue  for 
convenience  in  packing  and  use.  In  1855  three  glue 
factories,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,  produced  glue  of 
the  value  of  $120,000,  employing  21  men. 

Besides  these  larger  industries,  and  the  ordinary  ac- 
tivity of  a  growing  town  in  building,  cabinet-making 
and  other  domestic  occupations,  there  were,  in  1855, 
two  bakeries,  producing  articles  valued  at  $35,000 
64 


yearly;  two  soap-factories,  with  a  product  worth 
$18,000,  a  patent-leather  factory,  a  last  factory,  whose 
product  was  valued  at  $16,000,  a  box-factory,  and 
working  quarries  of  valuable  stone,  from  which  $5,000 
worth  of  building  and  mill-stones  were  cut.  In  the 
days  when  the  extensive  commerce  of  Salem  make 
communication  with  foreign  countries  by  vessel  easy, 
the  soap  busing  was  largely  developed,  and  an  ex« 
port  trade  was  built  up  by  Henry  C!ook,  then  the 
principal  manufacturer. 

During  the  last  half  century  of  this  period,  the  pre- 
paration of  wool  for  manufacture  was  carried  on,  the 
wool  being  in  part  supplied  by  the  skins  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  morocco.  William  Sutton  carried  on 
the  business  at  the  brick  store,  on  Main  Street,  in 
Poole's  hollow,  and  the  figure  of  a  sheep,  which  still 
stands  over  the  door,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  same  place 
as  early  as  1815.  At  one  time  Ward  Poole,  Jr.,  car- 
ried on  the  same  business  in  another  brick  building, 
near  Pierpont  Street.  Another  wooden  sheep  was 
placed  over  the  store  in  Poolers  hollow,  occupied  by 
Warren  M.  Jacobs  and  Fitch  Poole  as  a  morocco-fac- 
tory, and  this  image  was  afterward  placed  on  the 
larger  factory  erected  by  Jacobs,  on  Main  Street 
The  business  of"  wool-pulling,"  as  it  was  called,  did 
not  reach  large  dimensions,  and  was  at  times  partially 
or  wholly  suspended. 

East  and  West  India  Trade. — At  one  period, 
during  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Salem,  there 
were  a  number  of  traders  in  the  South  Parish  who  did 
a  large  business  in  supplying  dealers  in  the  interior 
with  imported  goods,  sometimes  buying  a  whole  cargo 
at  a  time  for  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

Some  of  these  merchants,  who  dealt  principally  in 
West  India  goods,  had  their  stores  on  Boston  Street, 
on  the  Danvers  side  of  the  road,  near  the  big  tree ; 
there  were  other  stores  near  the  square,  and  one  at 
least,  that  was  carried  on  by  Mrs.  King,  on  the  Read- 
ing road.  With  the  decay  of  the  commerce  of  Salem, 
and  the  change  in  methods  of  transportation,  this 
branch  of  business  fell  into  disuse,  and  only  those 
stores  which  supplied  local  needs  remained.  The  re- 
sults of  these  comparatively  extensive  dealings,  how- 
ever, enriched  some  of  the  families  which  carried  on 
the  business. 

Banks — ^The  Danvers  Bank  (now  the  South  Dan- 
vers National  Bank)  was  incorporated  in  1825  with  a 
capital  of  $150,000.  The  first  president  was  William 
Sutton. 

The  Warren  Bank  (now  the  Warren  National 
Bank)  was  incorporated  in  1832  with  a  capital  of 
$250,000.    The  first  president  was  Jonathan  Shove. 

The  Warren  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  was  incor- 
porated in  April,  1854. 

Insurance. — ^The  Danvers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  (now  the  Souih  Danvers  Mutual  Fire  Insu- 
rance Company)  was  instituted  in  1829.  The  first 
president  was  Ebenezer  Shillaber.  It  is  an  extremely 
conservative  and  sound  institution. 
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Fkeemasonry. — Jordan  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  was 
instituted  in  1808. 

Agriculture. — The  agricultural  industries  of  the 
town  still  continued  to  be  of  importance,  and  in  1855 
the  dairy  and  farm  products  were  estimated  at  about 
$128,000,  of  whith  the  onion  crop  constituted  the 
largest  part  in  value,  being  estimated  at  $77,080. 

It  was  stated  at  the  Centennial  cele}>ration  of  Dan- 
vers  that  the  whole  industrial  product  of  the  town  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  was  not  more  than 
$100,000,  and  this  is  probably  a  large  estimate. 

The  valuation  of  the  whole  town  of  Danvers  in 
1827  was  $1,870,800.  In  1855  the  valuation  of  South 
Danveis  was  $2,944,500. 

Social  CHAXOES.—Such  a  growth  in  the  indus- 
tries and  resources  of  a  community  must  necessarily 
be  accompanied  by  great  changes  in  the  social  condi- 
tions of  the  inhabitants.  Even  with  the  slender  his- 
torical material  available,  we  can  trace  some  of  these 
changes. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  people  of 
the  south  parish  of  Danvers  were  almost  entirely 
of  [aire  American  blood  of  English  descent.  They 
were  one  in  race,  in  social  customs,  in  political 
traditions  and  religious  belief.  There  was  but  one 
church  in  the  parish,  to  which  all  were  not  only 
ejcpected  but  compelled  to  contribute  and  which 
every  good  citizen  must  attend.  In  worldly  estate 
there  were  no  wide  extremes,  for,  though  some 
had  much  larger  holdings  of  land  than  others,  the 
diversity  of  living  was  not  great.  The  distinctions 
of  rank  were  punctiliously  observed  on  important 
occasions,  yet  age  was  reverenced  even  above  rank 
and  the  Christian  fellowship  of  the  church  and  the 
pure  democracy  of  the  town  meeting  brought  all  to  a 
common  level.  After  the  stirring  events  of  the  Rev- 
olution, the  district  settled  back  into  its  quiet  ways^ 
chiefly  a  farming  community,  and  supplying  from  its 
own  sons  the  labor  necessary  for  carr}ing  on  the  be- 
ginnings of  its  manufacturing  career.  For  almost 
half  a  century  after  the  Kevolution  the  community 
preserved  the  same  characteristics, — a  simple  and 
neighborly  society  where  all  were  personally  known, 
in  which  there  were  few  very  poor  and  fewer  very 
rich  ;  where  a  foreigner  was  a  curiosity  and  a  vagrant 
liable  to  active  inquisition.  The  parish  system  of 
support  for  the  church  was  abandoned  in  1793,  and  a 
system  of  pew  taxation  substituted ;  but  there  was  no 
other  rt- ligious  society  till  the  Unitarians  came  off  in 
1825.  In  1832  the  Universal ist  Society  was  organiz- 
ed, and  the  Methodists,  though  they  had  meetings  in 
the  south  parish  as  early  as  1833,  had  no  appointed 
minister  till  1840.  The  Baptist  Society  completes  the 
list  of  those  existing  in  1855,  having  been  organized 
in  1843.  The  Quakers  have  never  had  a  stated  place 
of  worship  in  the  parish,  but  the  many  worthy  and 
esteemed  families  which  have  held  that  faith  have 
worshipped  in  other  towns,  chiefly  with  their  brethren 
in  Salem. 


More  than  sixty  years  ago,  when  all  the  village 
went  to  the  one  meeting-house,  and  nearly  all  were 
natives  of  the  soil,  there  was  a  familiarity  of  social 
intercourse  which  can  exist  only  in  such  a  communi- 
ty. Almost  every  individual  of  consequence,  and 
some  whose  only  distinction  was  their  eccentricity, 
were  commonly  known  by  familiar  names,  sometimes 
by  nicknames  descriptive  of  some  peculiarity  of  ap- 
pearance or  character.  Amusing  hoaxes  were  perpe- 
trated on  certain  ones  whose  simplicity  encouraged 
the  attempt,  and  practical  jokes,  which  sometimes 
verged  upon  rudenes%  were  often  carried  out  by  a  se- 
lect band  of  choice  spirits,  among  whom  were  some 
of  the  best  known  citizens,  led  by  one  or  two  of  the 
keenest  and  most  inventive  of  their  number.  Many 
rare  stories  are  told  by  the  older  citizens  of  the  jolli- 
ties of  those  times. 

Then,  too,  there  were  some  who  cultivated  a  refined 
literary  taste,  and  met  to  read  and  discuss  original 
articles  on  literature  or  the  topics  of  the  times.  Rufus 
Choate  opened  his  first  law  ofl^ce  here,  and  resided 
in  the  south  parish  for  several  years,  going  as  one 
of  the  town  representatives  to  the  General  Court  in 
1826  and  '27.  He  was  married  while  living  here, 
and  left  town  to  practice  law  in  Salem  in  1828. 

He  at  one  time  delivered  an  address  on  the  Waverly 
novels  before  the  Literary  Circle,  a  society  including 
many  of  the  active  minds  of  the  place;  and  during 
his  residence  in  town  he  twice  delivered  the  Fourth 
of  July  oration. 

With  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Walker,  and  John  W.  Proctor,  and  Fitch  Poole,  who 
was  then  just  beginning  his  unique  literary  career, 
with  Rufus  Choate,  and  Joshua  H.  Ward,  and  Daniel 
P.  King,  and  other  gifted  and  cultured  minds,  there 
was  surely  a  suflSciency  of  literary  ability  to  impress 
the  social  life  of  the  parish  with  high  ideals  of  thought 
and  expression  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  impulse  which 
these  men  gave  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  town 
may  still  be  felt.  Not  only  in  matters  of  literary  taste, 
but  in  dealing  with  the  great  problems  of  the  times, 
with  intemperance,  and  slavery,  and  educational 
needs,  the  town  and  the  parish  kept  always  iu  the 
foremost  ranks  of  progress. 

The  rapid  increase  of  manufacturing  and  the  severe 
and  comparatively  un^^killed  labor  required  in  some 
departments  brought  about  the  importation  of 
immigrant  laborer^*.  Mr.  Richard  Crowninshield, 
who  carried  on  a  woolen-mill  just  below  the 
pond  which  bears  his  name,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  bring  Irish  laborers  to  the  town.  The  con- 
struction of  the  railroads  also  brought  in  a  foreign 
element  of  population. 

With  the  increase  of  manufactures  came  the  amas- 
sing of  larger  fortunes  by  some,  and  the  increased 
values  of  real  estate  and  the  rising  tide  of  enterprise 
and  improvement  throughout  the  country  following 
the  introduction  of  the  railroad  systems,  gave  oppor- 
tunities of  investment  which  still  farther  ibcreased  the 
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means  of  the  wealthy.  The  old  simplicity  and  uni- 
formity of  social  life  and  customs  passed  away  never 
to  return,  and  in  its  olace  began  to  grow  up  the  more 
complex  relations  of  town  life  resulting  from  greater 
Tariety  of  employment  and  greater  differences  in  for- 
tune, and  in  part  from  the  mere  increase  of  num- 
bers. 

Education. — From  the  earliest  years  the  Middle 
Precinct  was  careful  and  earnest  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. Soon  after  the  separation  of  the  precinct  the 
parish  fi^ave  its  attention  to  the  support  of  schools,  and 
claimed  and  received  from  the  town  its  proper  part  of 
the  school  money.  We  find  the  school  fund  a  com- 
mon subject  of  discussion  in  the  parish  meeting,  and 
the  people  themselves  contributed  liberally  from  their 
slender  means  toward  the  schools.  In  1734  the 
pari>h  raised  £47  4«.  lid.  for  its  schools.  In  1737 
there  were  four  schools  in  the  parish,  and  six  male 
teachers  and  ten  female  teachers  were  employed  dur- 
ing the  summer;  the  men  received  two  pounds  a 
month,  and  the  women  sixpence  each  week.  In  1739 
a  grammar  school,  where  Latin  should  be  taught,  was 
projected.  In  1748  a  school-house  was  built  near 
Procter's  corner,  eighteen  by  iwenty-two  feet.  In 
176-3  it  was  voted  to  build  a  school -house  on  the  land 
belonging  to  the  parish.  A  school  was  kept  six 
months  in  each  parish  that  year.  In  1783,  when 
Revolutionary  troubles  had  subsided,  the  condition 
of  the  schools  received  renewed  attention.  Com- 
plaint was  made  against  Danvers  for  neglecting  to 
sustain  a  proper  number  of  schools,  and  means  were 
taken  to  remedy  the  neglect.  In  1793  Dr.  Archelaus 
Putnam  made  a  report  to  the  town  on  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  schools.  In  1793  and  1794  an  effort 
was  made  to  divide  the  town  into  districts,  and  a  di- 
vision was  made  pursuant  to  a  plan  proposed  by 
Gideon  Foster,  Samuel  Page  and  Juhu  Kettelle.  In 
1802  the  districts  were  remodeled  at  the  suggestion 
of  Sylvester  Osbom. 

According  to  the  plan  then  in  force,  the  general 
supervision  over  all^the  schools  was  retained  by  the 
town  ;  but  in  1809,  the  modern  system  of  school  dis- 
tricls  was  established,  with  nine  districts  in  the  whole 
town.  This  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  separa- 
tion of  South  Dan  vers,  the  number  of  districts  having 
been  increased. 

The  development  of  the  highly  organized  public 
schools  of  the  present  time  from  the  old  di:«trict 
school  in  which  all  were  in  the  same  room  was  grad- 
ual, and  can  only  be  traced  by  observing  the  increase 
of  numbers  and  the  systematization  of  methods  and 
growth  of  text-books  which  accompanied  the  group- 
ing of  several  schools  in  graded  association.  The 
town  kept  well  abreast  of  the  improvements  in  other 
places.  In  1814  an  order  was  adopted  requiring  an 
annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  to  be 
made  to  the  town.  This  was  in  advance  of  the 
same  regulation  afterward  made  by  the  State,  as  was 
also  the  taking  of  the  census  of  school  children,  in- 


stituted in  Dan  vers  in  1820.  These  reports  began  to 
be  printed  in  1839. 

High  s;:liooU  were  establishel  in  1S30,  and  in  18  )2 
a  system  of  superintendence  was  establlihed,  which 
did  not  long  continue. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  given  and  the 
standard  of  work  performed  in  the  various  schools 
have  been  maintained  at  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
and  the  town  always  displayed  a  spirit  of  liberality 
and  progress  in  educational  aSdir.n  which  accorded 
with  the  principles  of  its  earliest  settlers.  Mr.  Proc- 
tor, in  his  address  at  the  centennial  celebration,  in 
1852,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Danvers 
expended  forty  per  cent,  of  all  its  outlay  of  public 
money  on  its  schools,  paying,  in  1855,  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  support  of  public  schools,  on  a  valuation 
of  three  million  dollars.  Among  the  teachers  of  Dan- 
vers were  some  who-^e  names  have  become  widely 
known.  Daniel  Eppes,  in  the  early  times  of  the 
town,  was  a  famous  teacher.  In  1836  Charles 
Northend,  the  well-known  writer  on  educational  mat- 
ters, b^an  to  teach  school  in  the  town,  in  a  school- 
house  close  by  the  old  burying-ground;  he  taught  about 
twenty  years  in  the  S^uth  Parish,  and  was  the  fir^t 
superintendent  of  schools  in  the  town. 

Newspapers. — The  Danvers  Eigh  was  published 
for  about  a  year,  beginning  in  1844.  The  Ddiioers 
WJii(j,  a  political  sheet,  was  published  during  the 
Presi  lential  campaign  in  1844. 

The  Danvtrs  Couner,  edited  by  George  R.  Carlton, 
was  esttiblished  in  March,  1845.  It  continued  to  be 
published  till  September,  1849. 

Temperance  Movements. — In  1812,  when  the 
first  temperance  society  in  America  was  formed, 
— "  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Intemperance," — Joseph  Torrey,  Samuel  Hoi  ten  and 
Benjamin  Wadsworth,  from  Danver.",  were  members. 
Edward  Southwick  and  Deacon  Fitch  Poole,  from 
the  South  Parish,  were  among  the  pioneers  in  tem- 
perance reform.  A  strong  impulse  was  given  to  the 
movement  by  the  adhesion  of  many  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  place.  The  principle  of  total  absti- 
nence was  upheld  by  these  earliest  supporters  of  the 
movement.  The  Danvers  Moral  Society,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  intemperance,  was  formed  in  February, 
1814.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  was  mod- 
erate, being  directed  against  "  the  daily  use  of  ardent 
spirits."  Rev.  Samuel  Walker,  Fitch  Poole,  Dr.  An- 
drew Nichols,  Sylvester  Osborne,  James  Osborne, 
William  Sutton  and  others,  from  the  South  Parish, 
were  prominent  in  the  formation  of  the  society.  In 
1833  the  word  "  daily  "  was  stricken  from  the  article 
of  the  Constitution  above  referred  to.  Some  of  the 
pledges  formerly  circulated  were  very  moderate  in 
form.  It  is  said  that  one  which  was  extensively  cir- 
culated bound  the  signer  to  an  agreement  '*  to  use  in- 
toxicating liquor  with  cautious  prudence."  In  1818 
the  thanks  of  the  town  were  voted  to  the  selectmen 
for  their  zeal  in  endeavoring  to  prevent  a  portion  of 
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the  people  from  wasting  "  health,  time  and  estate  in 
drinking;"  and  they  were  earnestly  requested  to 
continue  their  efforts. 

In  1818  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols  delivered  an  address 
entitled  Temperance  and  Morality. 

In  1827  a  committee  of  nine  was  raised  to  prose- 
cute all  licensed  persons  who  infringed  the  laws,  and 
all  unlicensed  persons  who  sold  ardent  spirits.  Dr. 
Ebenezer  Hunt  this  year  delivered  the  first  public 
address  in  Danvers  advocating  total  abstinence. 

In  1831  the  overseers  of  the  poor  were  forbidden  to 
furnish  alcohol  to  the  town  poor,  except  by  order  of 
ft  physician.  On  March  4,  1833,  Danvers  refused  to 
grant  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquor;  Mr.  Proctor 
claimed  that  she  was  the  first  town  to  take  such  ac- 
tion, and  it  is  certain  that  she  was  among  the  first. 
This  policy  was  adhered  to  until  the  separation  of 
South  Danvers  in  1855. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
South  Parish  and  Salem  made  it  easy  for  those  living 
near  the  line  to  obtain  liquor,  it  being  necessary  only 
to  croi*8  the  street  in  many  places  to  be  free  from  the 
restrictions  of  "no  license." 

In  1837  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  town,  on  motion  of  John  W.  Proctor,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Salem  authorities  to  the  objectiona- 
ble character  of  these  border  dram  shops.  The  change 
of  line  in  1856  did  much  to  obviate  this  evil ;  and 
very  lately  the  city  of  Salem,  in  putting  in  force  the 
plan  of  restricted  area  for  the  granting  of  licenses, 
has  removed  all  cause  for  complaint  in  this  respect, 
BO  far  as  official  action  is  concerned. 

Slavery. — At  the  time  of  the  separation  of  Dan- 
vers from  Salem  there  were  within  the  limits  of  the 
town  twenty-five  slaves— nine  men  and  sixteen  women. 
Slaves  continued  to  be  held  until  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  in  Massachusetts  in  1789.  Most  of  those 
who  were  thus  freed  remained  in  the  service  of  their 
former  owners.  The  last  survivor  of  the  slaves  of 
Danvers  died  in  extreme  old  age  in  the  South  Dan- 
vers Almshouse  in  1863,— Sibyl  Swinerton,  once  a 
slave  of  John  Swinerton. 

A  strong  anti-slavery  feeling  grew  up  in  Danvers 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  In  1819  citizens  of 
the  town  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Silsbee,  in  which  their  attitude  as  opposed 
to  slavery  is  forcibly  presented,  and  the  hope  ex- 
pressed •*  that  every  practical  exertion  will  be  made, 
to  hasten  the  time  when  the  republic  shall  witness 
the  complete  emancipation  of  the  African,"  and  that 
"  ere  long  this  infernal  traf9c  in  human  flesh  will  be 
completely  and  entirely  abolished."  This  letter  was 
signed,  among  others,  by  Edward  Southwick,  Wil- 
liam Sutton,  Andrew  Nichols  and  John  W.  Proctor, 
from  the  South  Parish. 

In  1847  a  resolve,  drafted  by  Mr.  Proctor,  relating 
to  the  Mexican  War,  was  unanimously  adopted,  in 
which  it  was  declared  "  that  the  town  would  not  in 
any  manner  couotenaoce  anything  that  shall  have  a 


tendency  to  extend  that  most  disgraceful  feature  of 
our  institutions, — domutie  slavery*^ 

Anti-slavery  meetings  were  held,  and  many  of  the 
citizens  were  prominent  workers  in  the  early  days  of 
the  abolition  movement. 

The  Old-Time  Taverns. — In  the  old  days  before 
the  time  of  railroads  the  various  taverns  were  impor- 
tant centres  of  interest.  There  strangers  visiting  the 
town  on  business  made  their  headquarters ;  there  the 
news  of  the  day  was  received  from  the  passing  stage, 
or  repeated  by  the  traveller  from  a  distance,  and  ea- 
gerly discussed  by  the  politicians  of  the  parish ;  there 
public  events  were  celebrated,  and  meetings  were  held 
of  organizations  and  patriotic  citizens.  Of  these  the 
Bell  tavern,  which  stood  for  many  years  on  Eagle 
corner,  now  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Wash- 
ington Streets,  at  the  bend  of  the  old  Boston  road, 
was  one  of  the  most  famous.  Here,  in  the  south 
room,  on  election  days  and  other  occasions  of  privi- 
leged merrymaking,  the  dance  was  led  by  the  fiddle, 
and  in  the  days  before  temperance  was  agitated  as  a 
special  virtue,  the  convivial  bowl  flowed  freely.  Even 
the  officers  of  the  town  sometimes  consulted  here  over 
stimulating  refreshment  or  entertained  visitors  of  im- 
portance with  the  moist  hospitality  of  the  times. 

In  the  days  before  the  Revolution,  the  time  of  the 
spring  election,  beginning  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
May,  was  recognized  by  custom  as  a  sort  of  jubilee  of 
the  colored  people,  and  was  celebrated  by  them  with 
great  festivities,  in  which  they  were  allowed  consider- 
able license  in  the  way  of  sports  and  entertainment 
The  Bell  tavern  was  one  of  the  localities  where  the 
merrymakers  gathered.  This  festival,  known  tradi- 
tionally as  "  Nigger  'l€Mction,"  was  continued  by  roys- 
tering  young  people  among  the  natives  long  after  the 
colored  people  had  become  few  and  far  between,  and 
did  not  wholly  cease  to  be  observed  till  after  the 
spring  elections  were  abolished. 

To  quote  from  an  article  on  the  Bell  tavern  by 
Fitch  Poole: 

**  The  loj«i  neighbor!  here  collected  to  moaru  the  deiniae  of  the  good 
Qneen  Anne,  and  rejoice  In  tlie  accesHion  of  the  flrst  George.  Hia  de- 
parture and  the  rlie  of  hia  son,  George  II,  were  here  oelebfuted  (o  the 
nune  bowi  of  punch.  George  III  waa  also  welcomed  with  a  seal  that 
was  only  equalled  by  that  with  which  they  drank  confusion  to  his  min- 
isters. The  odious  Stamp  Act  and  all  ParliHmont  taxes  on  the  colonies 
were  patriotically  denounced.  Tea  was  proscribed  and  its  sale  forbidden 
under  penalty  of  a  ride  on  a  rail  and  the  brand  of  toryism.  One  coa- 
miction  only  took  place,  and  the  unlnoky  wight  obtained  a  reprieve  fhMO 
his  sentence  by  famishing  the  Tillagers  with  a  bucket  of  punch.  His 
neighbors  kindly  gave  him  a  share  of  the  beTermge,  obliging  htm  to 
repeat  over  his  cup  three  times  the  following  elegant  couplet : 

*'  *  I,  Isaac  Wilson,  a  tory  I  be ; 
I,  Isaac  Wilson,  I  sells  tea.' " 

Francis  Symonds,  one  of  the  hosts  of  early  time», 
displayed  a  wooden  bell  as  a  sign,  and  he  informed 
the  people  of  his  good  cheer  by  the  following  strain  : 

"  Francis  Symonds  makes  and  sells 
The  best  of  chocoUte ;  also  shells— 
1*11  toll  yon  in  if  you  have  need 
And  fsad  yon  waU,  and  bid  you  spead."* 
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There  was  a  printiDg  office  in  the  building,  in 
which  were  printed  the  earliest  news  letters  of  the 
town.  One  of  these,  which  has  been  preservecl,  issu- 
ed September  27, 1777,  contains  news  of  the  Revolu- 
tionarj  battle  at  Stillwater.  Among  the  other  works 
known  to  have  been  published  here  are  Amos  Pope's 
Almanacs,  "A  Price  current  for  Wenham,"  and  "An 
account  of  the  captivity  and  sufferings  of  Elizabeth 
Hanson,  wife  of  John  Hanson,  who  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Indians,"  published  in  1780.  Mr.  Rus- 
sdl,  the  printer,  afterward  removed  to  Boston. 

It  was  at  the  Bell  tavern  that  the  heroine  of  the 
novel,  "Eliza  Wharton,  or  the  Coquette," — a  work 
almost  forgotten,  but  of  great  interest  to  a  former 
generation — spent  her  last  days  and  gathered  about 
the  tragic  ending  of  her  unfortunate  life  a  veil  of 
mystery  and  romance  which  long  gave  her  a  place 
among  the  memories  of  the  simple  and  kindly  villa- 
gers. Here  was  the  appointed  rallying  place  of  the 
minute-men  of  the  Revolution,  and  from  this  comer 
they  started  out  across  the  fields  on  their  hurried 
march  to  Lexington.  Here  the  regiment  commanded 
by  Col.  Timothy  Pickering  halted  for  refreshment  on 
the  way  to  Bunker  Hill.  Up  to  1815  there  were  few 
houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  road  was 
teparated  from  the  open  fields  by  a  low  stone  wall. 

Even  on  Sundays  the  inn  retained  its  hospitable 
appearance,  for  the  farmers  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
to^p  dismounted  there  and  walked  to  the  meeting 
house. 

Soathwick's  tavern,  on  the  Reading  road,  was  also 
a  well-known  baiting  place  in  the  old  days  of  turn- 
pike and  post-roads,  and  in  later  years  the  Essex 
Coffee  House,  kept  by  Benjamin  Goodridge,  on  the 
corner  of  Foster  Street  near  the  square,  was  a  favor- 
ite resort.  Oliver  Saunders  kept  a  tavern  on  Main 
Street,  near  Washington  Street. 

Dofltin's  Hotel,  sometimes  called  the  Sun  Tavern 
from  the  sign  of  a  blazing  sun  which  formally  hung 
on  a  post  before  the  door,  was  built  in  1825,  on  the 
square,  where  it  still  stands.  It  was  occupied  as  an 
inn  or  hotel  for  about  sixty  years ;  at  present  it  is 
used  for  stores  and  other  purposes,  the  post-office  be- 
ing located  in  a  portion  of  the  building. 

As  time  went  on,  the  decaying  commerce  of  Salem 
made  trading  joumejs  to  Salem  and  its  vicinity  from 
the  interior  more  rare,  and  the  new  era  of  railroads 
left  the  old  taverns  empty  and  deserted,  and  the  hos- 
tel ries  were  useful  only  for  local  convenience.  The 
Bell  tavern  was  taken  down  about  1840,  and  a  build- 
ing containing  stores  was  built  on  the  site,  which  was 
removed  about  twenty  years  ago  to  make  room  for  an 
<Hiiamental  grass  plot.  The  old  South  room  of  the 
'Bell  Tavern  is  still  in  existence  as  a  dwelling.  The 
Soathwick  tavern  became  a  private  dwelling,  and  the 
Essex  Coffee  House  was  burned  in  the  great  fire  of 
1843.  Other  places  of  refreshment  and  accommoda- 
tion for  travellers  have  been  built  and  occupied  by  the 
town,  but  the  age  of  historic  taverns  has  passed  away. 


The  Poor.— Almshouse.— Throughout  the  whole 
town  of  Danvers,  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit 
has  always  been  manifested  toward  the  poor,  and 
there  is  no  place  where  the  unfortunate  are  regarded 
with  more  sympathy  and  kindness. 

Previous  to  1808,  the  town  owned  a  building  for  its 
poor,  with  part  of  the  Gardner  estate  on  Central 
Street  In  that  year  a  farm  and  buildings  were  pro- 
cured of  Nathaniel  Nurse  for  seven  thousand  dollars 
for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

The  present  Almshouse,  built  in  the  South  parish 
in  1844,  at  a  cost  of  about  thirteen  thousand  dollars, 
is  a  commodious  and  cheerful  house,  situated  in  a 
pleasant  farming  district.  Beside  the  Poor-House 
and  Hospital,  there  are  over  two  hundred  acres  of 
land  belonging  to  the  farm,  the  value  of  the  whole 
establishment  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing being  about  twenty-four  thousand  dollars. 

Miss  D.  Dix,  of  Boston,  took  a  deep  interest  in 
promoting  the  action  of  the  town  toward  establishing 
this  iuHtitution.  It  has  been  carefully  and  humanely 
conducted,  and  its  inmates  find  many  comforts  in 
their  simple  lite  on  this  quiet  farm.  It  was  stated  by 
the  orator  of  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  town 
that  in  fifty  years  of  the  history  of  the  poor  depart- 
ment of  the  town,  a  pareful  analysis  showed  that  at 
least  three-fourths  of  thofee  who  had  received  relief  at 
the  hands  of  the  town  had  been  brought  to  that 
necessity  by  reason  of  intemperance,  notwithstanding 
the  unremitting  efforts  of  the  town  to  protect  its  in- 
habitants, to  the  extent  of  the  law,  from  the  devas- 
tations of  this  debasing  vice. 

The  Female  Benevolent  Society. — During  the 
earlier  part  of  the  period  in  question  there  were  few 
very  poor  persons  in  the  parish.  In  1814,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  unusual^  distress  among  the  poor 
owing  to  the  high  prices  of  the  materials  of  clothing 
and  the  general  stagnation  of  business  caused  by  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  the  Danvers  Female  Be- 
nevolent Society  was  formed ;  the  first  two  clauses  of 
its  original  constitution  read  as  follows : 

^Sensible  of  our  obligations  to  Imitate  our  blened  Sariour,  and 
pronipteil  by  a  d«aire  to  promote  the  comfort  and  happineM  of  the  poor, 
the  subacriben  have  agreed  to  aaenciate  together.  The  principal  ottl*^ 
of  this  awociation  shall  be  to  provide  suitable  articles  of  clothing,  for 
those  who  are  anable  to  proride  for  themselres.*' 

The  Society  at  once  commanded  the  support  of  the 
charitably  inclined,  and  it  was  enabled  at  the  outset, 
by  means  of  liberal  contributions  made  to  it  of 
second-hanfl  clothing  and  money,  to  relieve  much  of 
the  destitution  of  that  period.  Its  original  members, 
forty-eight  in  number,  were  all  connected  with  the 
South  Church,  that  being  then  the  only  religious  or- 
ganization in  the  parish.  The  society  has  since 
drawn  its  forces  from  all  the  Protestant  societies,  and 
has  served  as  a  means  of  uniting  the  various  denomi- 
nations in  practical  Christian  work.  It  is  still  in  vi- 
gorous life,  and  its  public  meetings  and  entertain- 
ments, while  serving  to  increase  its  funds  for  chari- 
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table  purposes,  have  for  many  years  been  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  social  life  of  the  place. 

Until  1831,  the  work  of  the  society  was  confined 
exclusively  to  di-^tiibuting  clothing  among  the  po<»r. 
Since  that  time,  its  means  have  enabled  the  managers 
to  make  occasional  gifts  of  money  to  worthy  benefi- 
ciaries, but  its  main  work  continues  the  same,  and 
throughout  all  the  years  of  its  history,  there  has  been 
no  period  of  inactivity,  but  every  year  has  been  wit- 
ness to  its  clothing  the  poor  and  relieving  misery  and 
destitution.  A  careful  organization  of  its  methods 
was  long  ago  effected,  and  a  wise  discrimination  is 
shown  in  its  bestowal  of  charity.  It  cares  mainly  for 
those  who  would  receive  aid  from  no  other  source,  or 
for  such  wants  as  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  poor 
department  of  the  town  or  the  funds  of  the  various 
churches.  Its  work  does  not  interfere  with  that  of 
any  other  organization.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  likely 
to  continue  to  receive  the  merited  support  of  the  ci- 
tizens of  Peabody. 

The  society  has  been  favored  with  several  bequests 
and  donations  from  friends  and  from  members. 

Military  Companies;— Much  interest  wa?  taken 
in  military  matters,  and  at  the  time  of  the  War  of 
1812  there  were  three  companies  in  Danvers,  the 
Artillery,  the  Militia  company  of  Infantry  and  a 
company  of  Exempts,  composed  of  volunteers  from 
th  se  exempted  from  military  duty.  This  last  was 
commanded  by  the  veteran  General  Foster.  The  Artil- 
lery company  was  under  command  of  Capt.,  after- 
ward Col.  Jesse  Putnam,  who  lived  almost  to  see  the 
next  war,  dying  in  1860.  David  Foster  was  first 
lieutenant  and  Benjamin  Qoodridge  second  lieuten- 
ant. Lewis  Allen,  afterward  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Peabody,  who  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  was  one  of 
the  youngest  of  the  comgany.  The  uniform  of  the 
Danvers  Artillery  consisted  of  a  chapeau  bras  cap, 
with  a  long  white  plume,  tipped  with  red,  a  long 
skirted  red  coat  with  white  trimmings,  white  waist- 
coat, buff  breeches,  buckled  at  the  knees,  and  long 
boots.  They  each  wore  a  sword  in  a  belt  over  the 
shoulder,  and  each  soldier  had  his  hair  powdered. 
As  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  wear  a  queue  hanging 
down  over  the  coat  collar,  the  latter  was  whitened  by 
the  powder.  The  cut  of  the  coat  was  such  as  is  rep- 
resented as  worn  by  officers  in  the  Revolution. 

The  Militia  company  of  Infantry  was  commanded 
at  that  time  by  Capt.  Daniel  Preston,  liobert  S. 
Daniels  was  a  lieutenant.  The  meeting-place  of  the 
company  in  time  of  alarm  was  the  green, — then 
really  a  green, — in  front  of  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
House. 

The  Danvers  L^'ght  Infantry,  a  military  organiza- 
tion of  high  repute  in  its  time,  was  organized  in 
1818,  its  first  ofllcers  being  Robert  S.  Daniels,  cap- 
taii;  A bner  Sanger,  lieutenant;  Allen  Gould,  en- 
sign. There  were  originally  ft>rty-eight  members, 
chiefly  from  the  South  Parish.  The  uniform  con- 
sisted of  a  blue  "  swallow-tail "  coat,  with  gold  but- 


tons, white  or  buff  waistcoat  and  pantaloons,  and  a 
high  stiff  cap,  larger  at  the  top,  adorned  with  gold 
trimming  and  a  tall  plume.  At  one  time,  helmets 
were  worn  by  the  company. 

The  armory  of  the  company  was  for  many  years  a 
building  standing  at  the  end  of  Cabbage  Lane  (now 
Hoi  ten  Street),  at  a  point  near  where  Sewall  Street 
now  intersects  Holten  Street. 

A  spirited  representation  of  an  encampment  of  the 
Danvers  Light  Infantry  in  1826, on  the  green  in  front 
of  the  Old  South  Meeting- House,  painted  by  Gideon 
Foster,  the  son  of  General  Foster,  was  for  many  years 
in  the  possession  of  Gen.  Wm.  Sutton,  and  was  pre- 
gejted  by  his  son.  Gen.  Eben  Sutton,  to  the  town.  It 
now  hangs  in  the  selectmen's  room,  in  the  Town 
House.  This  very  interesting  picture  gives  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  the  uniform  and  individual  appear- 
ance of  the  members  of  the  corps,  and  it  contains 
also  the  best  representation  known  of  the  original 
meeting-house,  with  its  three  rows  of  windows  and 
its  western  tower  and  belfry.  The  district  school- 
house,  near  the  meeting-house,  whose  position  after- 
ward gave  rise  to  some  liti;?ation  between  the  society 
and  the  town  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  land  on 
which  it  stood,  is  seen  in  the  painting,  and  also  the 
Sun  Tavern,  then  recently  built,  with  its  sign,  and 
Gardner's  Bridge,  at  the  head  of  the  mill-pond.  A 
sight  of  this  pivture  carries  one  back  to  the  old  days 
of  the  town,  and  helps  one  to  realize  the  extent  of 
the  changes  that  have  been  wrought  in  the  physical 
aspect  as  well  as  the  social  characteristics  of  the 
place. 

The  Danvers  Light  Infantry  continued  as  an  ac- 
tive organization  till  about  1850. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1862,  the  past  and 
present  members  of  this  veteran  company  were  called 
together  to  do  e!<cort  duty  to  a  company  of  volunteers 
for  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  led  by  Capt.  Robert  S- 
Daniels,  Jr.,  a  son  of  the  first  captain  of  the  old 
company.  On  a  very  brief  notice,  over  a  hundred  of 
the  past  members  gathered  together,  inclutling  six- 
teen of  the  original  forty-eight.  Capt.  Robert  S. 
Daniels,  the  first  commander,  led  the  parade,  and 
Gen.  Wm.  Sutton  acted  as  lieutenant,  and  other 
well-known  citizens  were  chosen  to  fill  the  various 
offices.  Abner  Sanger  and  Ralph  Emerson,  of  the 
early  officers,  rode  with  the  veterans  of  1812,  and  the 
procession  attracted  great  notice  as  it  parsed  from  the 
S<inare  to  the  Eastern  Railroad  Station  in  Salem,  ao» 
companied  by  a  large  number  of  the  citizens,  with 
fire  companies  and  other  organizations  in  line.  This 
was  the  last  appearance  of  the  Danvers  Light  Infan- 
try, and  probably  not  one  of  the  original  members 
now  survives. 

Aqueduct  Water.— The  South  Parish  was  one  of 
the  earliest  communities  in  the  State  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  water  conveyed  by  aqueduct.  The  Salem 
and  Danvers  Aqueduct  Company,  incorporated  March 
9, 1797,  with  a  capital  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  sup- 
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plied  water  from  a  group  of  natural  springs  near 
Spring  Pond.  The  first  primitive  reservoir  consisted 
of  a  large  hogshead  sunk  in  the  ground,  from  which 
wooden  logs  of  three  inch  bore  conducted  the  water 
throngh  Danvers  to  Salem.  William  Gray,  the 
famous  merchant  of  Salem,  was  the  first  president  of 
the  company.  The  operations  of  the  company  were 
gradually  extended  as  the  demand  for  water  in- 
creased ;  the  wooden  logs  were  replaced  by  others ; 
in  1834  an  iron-pipe  was  laid,  in  1850  a  twelve  inch 
iron-pipe  was  laid  directly  to  Salem,  and  in  1867  an 
iron  and  cement  pipe  sixteen  inches  in  bore  was  laid. 
The  reservoir  was  several  times  increased,  and  about 
1850  a  stone  reservoir  was  built,  with  a  capacity  of 
iLx  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  gallons.  In  1850 
a  connection  was  made  with  Spring  Pond,  a  sheet  of 
water  covering  fifty-nine  acres,  and  who^e  surface  is 
about  sixty- four  feet  above  mean  high-water,  and  a 
filtering  box  was  placed  in  the  pond.  This  pond  is 
fed  by  natural  springs,  and  is  of  great  depth.  The 
water  is  very  pure;  an  early  analysis  of  the  supply 
from  the  springs  showed  in  ten  thousand  pounds  of 
water  only  jjf^  of  a  pound  of  solid  foreign  matter, 
consisting  of  silicious  earth,  sulphate  of  soda  and 
common  salt,  the  salts  constituting  about  one-half  of 
the  solid  matter.  A  sample  of  the  water  sealed  up 
with  a  piece  of  lead  for  many  years  did  not  percepti- 
bly aflfect  the  lead,  such  was  its  purity  and  freedom 
from  corrosive  qualities.  The  water  of  Spring  Pond 
is  about  equally  pure. 

The  supply  proved  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
Salem,  and  the  water  from  Wenham  Lake,  introduced 
in  1869,  took  the  place  of  the  old  aqueduct  water  to  a 
large  extent  in  Salem.  In  1873,  the  town  of  Peabody 
bofighl  the  aqueduct  from  the  company  for  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  town 
authorities  have  since  greatly  improved  the  facilities 
for  supply,  and  have  increased  the  head  by  the  con- 
struction of  pumping-works  and  a  large  tank  or 
atand-pipe  on  Buxton's  Hill,  the  top  of  which  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  above  mean  high-tide. 
The  cost  of  the  high  service  was  eighty- five  thousand 
dollara,  and  the  towu  has  expended  in  all  on  its 
water-works  about  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
dollars.  By  judicious  management  on  the  part  of  the 
water  board,  the  income  from  the  use  of  water  has 
more  than  paid  for  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  the  water-works,  while  the 
town  has  the  free  use  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
hydrants  for  fire  and  other  purposes.  The  service  is 
highly  efficient,  and  the  quality  of  water  fArniahed  as 
fine  as  any  in  the  State. 


CHAPTEK    LXXIV. 
PEABOD  Y— ( Continued). 
Sovth  Danven^The  CkU  War. 

The  new  town  of  South  Danvers  began  its  corpor- 
ate existence  in  1855,  with  a  population  of  about  six 
thousand,  a  territory  of  about  fourteen  square  miles, 
and  with  thriving  manufacturing  interests  firmly  es- 
tablished. The  valuation  in  1856  was  two  million 
nine  hundred  and  forty-four  thou^^and  nine  hundred 
dollars.  In  spite  of  the  depression  of  the  times  before 
1860,  the  town  had  gained  both  in  valuation  and  pop- 
ulation, the  population  in  1860  being  six  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  the  valuation  three 
million  six  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  eight  dollars. 

There  is  little  of  the  eventful  to  chronicle  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  town  until  the  time  when  the  fall  of  Sum- 
ter startled  the  land,  and  President  Lincoln  issued  his 
call  for  seventy-five  thousand  men  for  immediate  emer- 
gencies. Then  the  old  time  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
inspired  the  Minute-men  of  Lexington  and  the  de- 
fenders of  Bunker's  Hill  flamed  up  with  ardent  en- 
thusiasm. Forty-two  of  the  citizens  of  the  town 
started  on  the  first  call ;  nine  members  of  the  Salem 
Zouaves,  formerly  the  Salem  Light  Infantry,  under 
Capt.  Devereux,  starting  on  Thursday  morning,  April 
18th,  to  join  the  Eighth  Regiment,  and  ten  men 
in  the  Mechanic  Light  Infantry,  Capt.  Peirson,  and 
twenty-one  in  the  City  Guards*,  Capt.  Danforth,  in- 
cluding four  commissioned  officers,  setting  out  on  the 
following  Saturday  to  join  the  Fifth  Regiment,  under 
Col.  Lawrence.  One  South  Danvers  man  enlisted  in 
the  New  York  Fire  Zouaves,  and  one  in  the  First 
Iowa  Regiment.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
those  who  responded  to  this  first  hurried  call  as  given 
by  the  town  records ; 

Salem  Zouaves,  Company  II,  Eighth  Regiment 

Pticate*. 

Moees  Sliackley.  David  Q.  Lake.  Leonard  D.  Cobb. 

Geo.  B.  Syinonda.  Denry  Syiiionda.  SnlllvaD  J.  Wiley. 

Wm.  F.  Wllty.  Dauiel  Bruce,  Jr.  Frauk  Pluoier. 

Salem  Mechanic  Infantry,  Company  A,  Fljth  Regiment 

2d  SergMMt^  James  H.  E^tes.  2d  Corporal,  David  N.  JeflHea. 

3d  Corporal,  Johu  W.  Hart. 

Prirat  $. 

Elbridge  H.  Ilildreth.        Deniilson  T.  Moore.        Wm.  W.  Stiles. 

Samuel  H.  Buxton.  Henry  W.  Munlton.        Albert  J.  Craue. 

James  I'oor,  Jr. 

City  Guards,  Company  II,  Fifth  Regiment, 

1«<  Lieutenant,  Kirk  Stark.  2d  Lieutenant,  Wm.  F.  Sumner. 

3d  LkuUnant,  Geo.  H.  Wiley.  4th  Lietttenaut,  John  E.  Stuue. 

2d  Corpora/,  John  A.  P.  Sumner. 
Pricatet. 
B.  Hardy  Mlllett.  David  U.  Pierce.  John  W.  Lee. 

Wm.  F.  Guilford.  Oliver  Parkt-r.  C.G  Marshall,  Jr. 

.lohn  G.  Estt-s.  George  0.  Hart  Henry  0.  Mertill. 

James  W.  Kelley.  Wm.  Tobey.  Samuel  Wiley. 

Thomas  G.  Muipby.  Thomas  B.  Kelley.         8.  W.  WiUIams. 

Geo.  H.  Peart 
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Beside  these  there  were  about  twenty  members  of 
the  Salem  Cadets  and  Light  Artillery  who  held  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  start  at  a  moment's  warning. 

On  Tburdday  evening,  April  18,  a  crowded  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  to  discuss  the  events 
which  so  profoundly  stirred  the  community,  and  to 
adopt  measures  for  raising  money  to  fit  out  volunteers 
and  to  provide  for  the  families  of  those  who  left  home 
on  such  short  notice  for  the  defense  of  their  country. 
The  deepest  feeling  was  shown  as  the  speaking  pro- 
gressed, and  a  subscription  paper  started  at  this  meet- 
ing realized  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  forming  a  military  company  in  South  Dan  vert*, 
and  a  report  was  made  at  the  same  meeting  recom- 
mending the  enrolment  of  two  companies,  one  for 
immediate  service  and  another  to  enter  upon  a  course 
of  drill  to  become  a  home  guard  or  to  enter  the  Fed- 
eral service  whenever  they  should  be  required. 

On  April  24th  a  call  was  issued  to  the  patriotic 
ladies  of  South  Danveris  to  meet  at  the  vestry  of  the 
old  South  Church  to  take  measures  for  making  gar- 
ments for  soldiers.  Douations  were  solicited  of 
money,  flannel,  yarn,  etc.,  old  linen  and  cloth.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  **  Ladies'  Soldiers*  Aid  So- 
ciety," an  organization  which  co-operated  with  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission  and  other  agen- 
cies for  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  whole  war,  and  which,  during  the  war,  dis- 
pensed over  three  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  in 
money,  besides  large  contributions  of  clothing,  one 
hundred  blankets  and  other  supplies.  The  society 
also  conducted  one  of  the  tables  at  the  great  fair  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission  at  Boston  in  1863,  at  which 
about  seven  hundred  dollars  was  realized  for  the 
cause.  Mrs.  Henry  Cook  was  for  a  long  time  the  ac- 
tive and  efficient  president  of  the  society.  The  so- 
ciety was  disbanded  October  11,  1865,  afler  nearly 
four  years  and  a  half  of  enthusiastic  and  vigorous  effort. 

The  first  legal  town  meeting  on  the  war  was  held 
May  21, 1861,  when  two  thousand  dollars  w&%  appro- 
priated for  the  aid  of  families  of  soldiers,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  com- 
pensate the  members  of  Captain  Bancroft's  company 
for  time  spent  in  drilling,  many  of  them  being  me- 
chanics and  workmen  dependent  on  their  earnings 
for  support. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  times  spread  among  all 
classes.  Drill  clubs  were  organized  for  instruction  in 
military  tactics.  In  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
,  dation  of  the  town  committee,  a  company  called  the 
Foster  Guards,  under  the  command  of  Captain  S.  C. 
Bancroft,  was  enrolled  and  uniforms  and  equipments 
were  procured.  The  company  went  into  camp  at 
Camp  King,  near  Tapley's  Brook,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1861,  and  about  a  fortnight  afterward  went  into  the 
State  Regimental  Camp  at  Lynnfield,  Camp  Schouler, 
where  it  became  Company  B  of  the  Seventeenth  Reg- 
iment, commanded  by  Colonel  Hinks. 


On  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  a  flag  was  raise 
new  flagstaff'  in  the  square.  Benjamin  Qoc 
who  had  been  an  officer  of  the  old  Danvers  Ai 
assisted  by  the  surviving  veterans  of  the  War  < 
John  Price,  B.  D.  Hill  and  Eklward  Hamnnond 
the  flag,  and  Mr.  Ooodridge  made  a  brief  c 
Hon.  A.  A.  Abbott  acted  as  president,  and  de 
an  eloquent  address ;  and  the  school  children 
patriotic  song,  beside  music  by  the  band  and 
club.  The  Foster  Guards  and  some  of  the  fin 
panics  were  present,  and  the  scene  was  one 
most  characteristic  of  the  early  days  of  the  wa 

A  considerable  number  of  South  Dan  vers 
teers  joined  the  Essex  Cadets,  and  on  July  2 
company  marched  from  camp  at  Winter  IsL 
South  Dan  vers,  where  they  were  entertained 
collation  in  front  of  the  old  South  Church, 
sword  was  presented  to  Lieutenant  F.  W.  Ta 
The  company  was  mustered  into  the  service  the 
day,  and  formed  part  of  the  Fourteenth  Begi 
which  went  to  the  frpnt  Augu^ft  7. 

On  the  31st  of  July  th«  Mechanic  Infantr 
City  Guards  returned  to  Salem,  and  on  the  nei 
the  Salem  Zouaves  arrived.  A  public  receptio 
given  to  the  returning  volunteers.  The  enthu 
was  great,  and  the  bells  were  rung  incessantly  f( 
hours  at  a  stretch,  while  one  hundred  and  fifty  r< 
were  fired  by  the  Light  Artillery  during  the  da^; 

The  drill  club  of  young  men,  under  Captain 
Daniels,  Jr.,  began  in  September  to  organize  fo 
purpose  of  forming  a  company  for  active  service 
this  purpose  was  not  carried  out  till  the  next  yei 

A  number  of  South  Danvers  men  enlisted  ii 
summer  and  fall  of  1861  in  the  Ninth  Regiment 
there  was  a  good  representation  from  the  town  ii 
Twenty  second,  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-f( 
Regiments,  while  there  were  South  Danvers  me 
the  First,  Second,.  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Eighte< 
Nineteenth  and  in  some  other  organizations,  be 
enlistments  in  the  Navy. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  war,  more 
three  hundred  men  enlisted  from  the  town. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  on  Friday  evening,  Oct 
5,  1861,  $5,000  was  voted  for  therelief  of  those  de 
dent  upon  the  volunteers ;  $1,000  was  voted  to  be 
in  any  emergencies  where    those   authorized 
think  proper,  and  $2,500  for  the  support  of  the  ( 

The  Wizardf  a  weekly  paper,  edited  by  Fitch  P< 
and  containing  many  of  his  characteristic  and  hui 
ous  sketches,  was  full  of  information  on  war  to] 
and  from  time  to  time  published  many  letters  f 
soldiers. 

The  work  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  continue( 
increase,  and  the  various  religious  societies  orgaoi 
their  forces  in  further  assistance  to  the  cause.  ' 
church  sewing  society  were  busied  with  koittiDg^c 
for  the  soldiers,  and  in  one  of  their  consignmeDti 
articles  was  a  large  number  of  mittens  made  by 
school  children. 
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The  first  recorded  death  of  any  citizen  of  the  town 
in  the  war  waj)  that  of  Daniel  Murray,  who  lost  his 
life  in  the  famous  engagement  with  the  Merrimac. 
He  was  an  officer  on  board  the  "  Cumberland,"  was 
woanded  and  went  down  with  the  ship  on  the  7th  of 
Kirch,  1862. 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  1862,  President  Lincoln  issued 
his  call  for  three  hundred  thousand  men.  Enthusi- 
astic war  meetings  were  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on 
July  11  and  25.  At  a  special  town  meeting  July  21, 
1862,  it  was  voted  to  give  a  bounty  of  $150  to  each 
man  who  enlisted  as  part  of  the  quota  of  the  town. 
To  provide  funds  for  the  payment  of  this  bounty,  it 
was  decided  to  borrow  $12,000,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  obtain  a  loan  on  the  notes  of  the  town  at 
six  per  cent.  At  the  adjourned  town  meeting,  July 
31,  it  was  announced  that  Eben  Sutton,  a  citizen  of 
large  means  and  patriotic  spirit,  was  ready  to  lend  the 
whole  amount  needed  at  five  and  a  half  per  cent. 
A  committee  of  five  from  each  school  district  was 
chosen  to  co-operate  with  a  committee  chosen  at  a 
general  meeting  of  citizens  in  obtaining  recruits.  The 
three  years'  quota  of  seventy-five  men  was  filled  by 
the  last  of  August. 

On  the  fourth  of  August  the  President  issued  a  call 
for  300,000  men  for  nine  months.  War  meetings 
were  held  in  the  town  on  August  24th  and  29th. 
Captain  Robert  S.  Daniels,  Jr.,  announced  his  readi- 
ness to  enlist  as  one  of  a  nine  months'  South  Dan- 
vers  Company,  and  other  prominent  citizens  came  for- 
ward and  offered  their  services  amid  the  greatest  en- 
thosiasm,  including  one  gentleman  far  beyond  the  age 
at  which  he  could  be  required  to  serve — Mr.  James 
Perkins. 

At  a  special  town  meeting  held  August  25,  1862,  a 
bounty  of  $100  was  authorized  to  be  paid  to  each 
volunteer  who  should  enlist  for  nine  months'  service 
in  the  company  then  being  recruited  by  Captain 
Daniels.  At  the  same  meeting  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  passed : 

'*  BaoiMd  Hut  the  CiUzent  of  Sooth  Danvers  desire  oDoe  more  to 
pkd^  their  ildeUtj  to  the  sacred  cause  of  American  union,  and  their 
inalterable  determinatien  nerer  to  falter  In  their  efforts  to  maintain  its 
intefrity  and  perpetuate  its  bleasings ;  that  they  will  not  measure  their 
legal  obligationB  nor  pause  to  inquire  whether  they  have  done  more  or 
\em  than  their  neighbors ;  but  that,  like  their  fathers  In  Revolutionary 
daji,  lAey  iciUdo  att  Uuy  eon,  to  the  extent  of  the  means  with  which  God 
has  endowed  them,  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  Gonstltutional  government 
•ad  the  a^ vation  of  their  beloved  country. 

**  Bmohtd,  Thmt  South  Danvers,  oxprrasing  in  her  municipal  capacity 
tb«  feellnp  and  wishee  of  her  individual  citizens,  hereby  declares  her 
htutj  appreciation  of  the  patriotism  of  her  sons  who  have  enlisted,  and 
an  now  enllstlni;,  to  serve  in  defence  of  the  Union,  and  faithAilly  pledges 
bcr  fostering  cu«  in  time  of  need  of  the  families  of  her  brave  soldiers, 
Md  her  lively  gratitude  for  the  services  and  her  blessings  upon  the  lives 
of  those  who,  in  serving  their  country  in  the  hour  of  danger,  confer  en- 
doring  honor  upon  their  native  or  adopted  town  ;  their  names  will  illu- 
mine her  anoala,  and  be  handed  down  in  affectionate  remembrance  to 
fntare  generations.** 

Among  the  volunteers  in  Captain  Daniels'  company 

were  two  of  the  school  teachers  of  the  town,  Mr.  Wm. 

L.  Thompson,  of  the  Peabody  High  School,  and  Mr. 

Geo.  F.  Barnes,  of  the  Bowditch  School.      In  April, 

64} 


1863,  there  were  said  to  be  thirty-two  members  and 
two  teachers  of  the  High  School  in  the  service. 

One  hundred  and  one  of  Captain  Daniels'  company 
were  from  South  Danvers,  and  the  town  took  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  company,  which  included  in  its 
ranks  many  representatives  of  the  most  esteemed 
families  of  the  place,  some  of  whom  had  made  great 
sacrifices  to  go,  giving  up  honorable  and  lucrative 
positions  or  business  connections. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1862,  the  company  went 
into  camp  at  Wenham,  and  it  was  escorted  by  a  grand 
parade  of  the  people  of  the  town,  among  which 
marched  the  surviving  members  of  the  old  Danvers 
Light  Infantry,  organized  in  1818,  Eobert  S.  Daniels, 
the  father  of  the  captain  of  the  new  volunteer  com- 
pany, being  captain  of  the  old  company.  Fire  com- 
panies in  uniform  were  in  the  procession,  and  the  pu- 
pils of  the  schools  whose  teachers  had  enlisted 
marched  or  rode  in  line.  A  carriage  bore  the 
three  Dartmoor  prisoners,  and  Abner  Sanger,  the 
venerable  abolitionist,  and  Ralph  Emerson  rode  with 
these  veterans  of  1812.  The  old  Danvers  Light  In- 
fantry attracted  great  attention  on  the  march  to  the 
depot  in  Salem.  The  new  company  was  enrolled  as 
Company  C,  of  the  new  fifth  regiment. 

The  battle  of  Antietam  was  of  great  interest  to  the 
town's  people,  as  two  of  their  townsmen  were  killed 
and  three  wounded  at  that  engagement. 

For  some  months,  although  the  interest  in  the  war 
was  unabated,  there  was  a  remission  of  the  activity  in 
enlistments  and  patriotic  meetings.  At  the  draft,  on 
the  10th  of  July,  1863,  at  Salem,  109  names  of  South 
Danvers  men  were  drawn  ;  of  these  69  were  exempted, 
21  furnished  substitutes,  12  paid  the  fine  of  $300,  and 
only  7  actually  entered  the  service. 

A  great  war  meeting  was  held  on  October  28,  1863, 
to  promote  enlistments  under  the  call  for  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  issued  October  17.  On  Octo- 
ber 17  the  South  Danvers  Union  League  was 
formed.  Other  war  meetings  were  held  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  December  3  and  December  28,  and  on 
January  4,  1864,  at  which  time  fifty-four  men  had 
responded  to  the  last  call.  On  February  1,  1864,  a 
new  call  for  two  hundred  thousand  men  was  issued, 
and  renewed  efforts  were  made  to  induce  enlistments 
which  resulted  in  filling  the  quota  of  the  town.  In 
spite  of  the  large  number  of  men  already  sent  and 
the  continued  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  town, 
every  call  for  men  was  met  with  a  manly  and  deter- 
mined spirit;  the  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  men 
July  18, 1864,  was  responded  to  by  the  enlistment  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  men,  a  surplus  of  forty- 
nine,  and  for  the  whole  war  the  town  had  a  surplus 
over  its  quota.  The  following  statement  from  a  table 
compiled  by  Amos  Merrill,  Esq.,  from  ofiScial  sources, 
gives  the  statistics  of  enlistments.  The  method  of 
computation  of  quotajs  and  surplus  was  by  reducing 
all  enlistments  to  the  basis  of  three  years,  one  man  for 
three  years  counting  as  three  men  for  one  year. 
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Statement  showing  the  number  of  men  furnished 
by  the  town  of  South  Danvers  from  April  16, 1861, 
to  April  30, 1865. 

Previous  to  the  draft  of  July  10, 1863,  the  following 
enlistments  were  made  to  the  credit  of  South  Dan- 
vers: 

riflh  Regiment  (three  monthf) 28 

Eighth  Regiment  (three  months) IS 

Fiivt  Iowa  Regiment  (three  months) „...» I 

New  York  Fire  ZouaTes  (three  montha) I 

Total.. 42 

Salem  CSadetsat  Fort  Warren  (dx  months) 13 

Seventh  Regiment,  Go.  B  (six  months) 3 

TotiJ 16 

Tbeu  Tbabs*  Mkh. 

First  Regiment  Massachoaetts  Volnnteen.. 6 

Second  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 6 

Ninth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 29 

Eleventh  R^ment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 2 

Twelfth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 3 

Fourteenth  R^^ent  Massachusetts  Volunteers.. 56 

Seventeenth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 88 

Nineteenth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 48 

Twenty-eeoond  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers.^ 9 

Twenty-third  R^ment  Massachusetts  Volunteers.. 84 

Twenty-fourth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 21 

Twenty-eighth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 2 

Thirtieth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 1 

Thirty-fifth  Regiment  Ifassachusetts  Volunteers 2 

Thirty-eighth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers.. 1 

Thirty-ninth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 46 

Fortieth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 11 

Saunders*  Sharpshooters 7 

Wentworth^s  Sharpshooters 7 

First  Battalion „ 2 

Second  Bfaine .•  2 

Fourth  Maine « 2 

Fourth  Battery „  7 

Fifth  Battery 1 

Tenth  Battery 1 

Total J390 

Fifth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers  (nine  months) 88 

Product  of  draft  of  July  10,  1863:— 

Served  in  person ^..  7 

Furnished  substitutes „ ,21 

Paid  commutation  fee is 

Total 40 

One  hundred  days*  men  furnished 38 

Quota  of  March  14, 1864,  for  seven  hundred  thous- 
and men,  including  calls  of  October  17,  1868,  and 
February  1, 1864,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two: 

Credit  product  of  draft  of  July  10, 1863 40 

Credit  Naval  Enlistments U 

Credit  Re-enlistments  of  Veterans 38 

Credit  New  Enlistments  Army 83 

Credit  product  of  draft  of  May  10, 1864 «. 8 

153 
Leas  surplus  carried  forward , 1 

Total 162 

Quota  of  July  18, 1864,  for  five  hundred  thousand  men 92 

Leas  error  on  former  call  at  State  House  corrected 3 

Totml 89 

Credit  surplus  on  former  call  of  March  14 1 

Credit  substitutes  furnished  by  enrolled  men 7 

Credit  Enlistments  in  July,  Army 50 


Credit  EnlistmenU  in  July,  Navy 

Credit  Enlistments  in  August,  Army 

Credit  Enlistments  in  August,  Navy 

Credit  Enlistments  in  September,  Army » 

Credit  Enlistments  in  October,  Army 

Credit  Enlistments  in  November,  Army 

Credit  Enlistments  in  December,  Army 

Apportioned  at    r  Naval  claims 

the  State  House,  i  Allowance  for  Navy  at  large 

Total « 

Deduct  Quota ^...^ 

Surplus 

By  reducing  the  above  one  hundred  and  t 
eight  men  to  three  years  of  service  for  each  mai 
adding  thereto  the  town's  proportion  on  call  o 
cember  19,  1864,  for  three  hundred  thousand 
the  above  surplus  was  extinguished,  and  a 
assigned  of  eight  (8)  men. 

Quota  under  call  of  Dec.  19,  1864 

Credit  Enlistments  in  January,  1865 

Credit  Enlistments  in  February,  1866 

Credit  Enlistments  In  March,  1865 ^.. 

Credit  Enlistments  in  April,  1865 

Total 

Surplus  April  30, 1865,  in  number  of  men 

Tears  of  service  of  the  thirteen  men,  viz.,  five  for  three  years 
and  eight  for  one  year,  [reduced  to  three  years  of  service]..? 

SUMMAET  StATEMBNT  OF  MbW  FUBNimSD. 

Under  call  of  March  14, 1864,  including  product  of  draft  of 
July  10, 1863,  vis.,  forty  men 1 

Under  call  of  July  18, 1864,  including  thirty  men,  the  town's 
proportion  of  navy  at  large  apportioned  at  State  House i: 

Under  call  of  December  19, 1864 

Total » 

Three  years*  men  furnished  prior  to  draft  of  July  10, 1863...3J 

6S 
Number  of  one  and  three  years*  men  furnished,  Including 
product  of  draft  of  1863,  and  30  men  navy  at  laige  ap- 
portioned at  the  State  House 6Q 

Nine  months*  men  furnished S 

Six        "  •*  "        1 

Three    "  "  "        4 

100  days*  "  **        «..  3 

87 
TABLB  SHOWING  THE  NITMBEB  OF  MEN    FUBKIBHBD  AHD  THE  AMOU! 
BOUNTT  PAID  VNDEB  BACH  CALL. 


Date  of 
Call. 

Bounty 
paid  by 

the 
town.       1 

Bounty 
paid  by 
subscrip- 
tion.! 

>i 

April  16,  1861. 
May  3,  1861.    > 
June  17,  1861./ 
May  28,  1862.  \ 
July  14, 1862.  f 
August  4,  1862. 
October  17,  1863.  ) 
February  1,  1864.  V 
March  14,  1864.     j 
July  18,  1864. 
December  19, 1864. 

fl0,950 
8,80U 

1,155 
11,225 
1,625 

$19,130 
150 

$10,950 
8,800 

1,156 

30,:)55 

1,775 

48 

314 

73 

88 

109 

m 

13 

314 
73 

109 

1 

1 

27| 

•33,755 

$19,280 

$63,035 

744 

1 
) 

The  above  table  does  not  include  the  following : 

Product  of  draft  of  July  10, 1863 40 

Products  of  draft  of  May  13,  1864 S 

Naval  apportionment  under  the  call  of  July  18, 1864. 33 

Six  months*  men »..]6 

100  days*  men ~38 

130 
1  Including  amount  paid  by  enrolled  men  not  dntfled,  for  sabstiti^ 
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Adding  this  number  to  the  total  of  the  table,  there 
is  a  discrepancy  of  only  three  men  between  the  table 
and  the  statement  above  given.  The  irregularities  of 
enrolment  during  the  earliest  months  of  the  war 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  entire  exact- 
neas  in  these  statistics. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town  who  died  in  the  war,  as  contained  in 
the  marble  tablets  at  the  entrance  of  the  Town  Hall, 
which  were  headed  with  the  inscription  : 

"In  commemoration  of  the  patriotic  services  of  the 
citizens  of  this  Town  who  died  in  defence  of  the 
Liberties  of  their  Ck)untry  in  the  Great  Rebellion." 


▲ac 

Ckpt  SuBoel  Brown  (3d) 2<t 

Ueat  Oiiu-let  B.  Warner 27 

OfUndo  E.  AUey 29 

Bobert  Andrews. 30 

William  AodrewL. 24 

Sunpaon  W.  Bow«t«^ 49 

LertrsttS.  Boynton 26 

John  W.  Boynton „ 21 

JuDfs  H.  Bryant 18 

Philip  0.  Buxton ^ 20 

Tbomaa  Buxton ^ 

Jtmce  Byrne « 39 

Lewb  P.  Clark 22 

John  Oottello 22 

Jamet  Crowley „..«..34 

Heniy  H.  Demeritt 25 

John  P.  Dodge 31 

Thonaa  Gampaey 20 

JarMniah  Bonnoyan 18 

John  Flttjibbon 22 

Alfted  Friend 32 

fnak  Gardner 22 

JohnK.  GIbba. 45 

Luke  Gilmartin ^ 26 

Anrtin  A.  Herrick 23 

Jeaeph  S.  Ingalla .37 

Kben  N.  Johnaon .24 

Horace  Kanning 43 

John  Manning 26 

Joasph  B.  Maxfleld 26 

Qngorj  T.  MorrtU. .35 

Tyler  Mndge 36 

D»Tid  Mnlcahy 23 

Jeremiah  Marpby 26 

Andrew  D.  Marray „ 21 


Daniel  Murray 36 

George  W.  Nason 18 

Theron  P.  Newhall 35 

Paul  Osbom 25 

Ollrer  Parker 23 

George  H.  Pearte 19 

James  Powera „ 25 

John  Price  3d 31 

Jonathan  Proctor 51 

Leonard  Beed 42 

Bichard  H.  Boome 19 

Patrick  Scamell 18 

Moses  Shackley 21 

Albert  Shepard 30 

WiUiam  H.  Shore 22 

Donald  Sillere 44 

WillUm  Sillers 20 

Charles  H.  Sawyer 23 

Bei^amin  A.  Stone 20 

John  Smith « 18 

JohnStott 30 

Honace  C.  Straw 44 

Terrence  Thomas 20 

Charles  W.  Trask 26 

George  H.  Tucker..... 32 

Peter  Twiss 31 

Joshua  Very 83 

Caleb  A.  Webster 24 

Frederick  Weeden 16 

WlUiam  J.  White 32 

George  C.  Whitney 20 

Samuel  WUey „ 22 

Charles  M.  Woodbury „...22 

Charles  C.  Woodman 29 

Henry  Parker 29 

Alfred  Hopklrk 24 


CHAPTER   LXXV. 


PEABODY— .( Continued). 


The  Tomt  of  I^abodp, 


At  the  close  of  the  war  the  population  of  the 
town  had  diminished  from  that  of  1860,  and  was 
six  thousand  and  fifty. 

The  valuation  was  $3,819,766.  Manufacturing 
Iwd  been  carried  on  in  most  of  the  branches  in 
which  the  town  is  active ;  the  times  of  business  ac- 
tivity succeeding  the  war,  largely  increased  the  vol- 
ume of  manu&ctures. 


In  1868,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April 
13,  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  from  South 
Danvers  to  Peabody,  in  honor  of  George  Peabody, 
who  had  given  so  largely  to  the  town  for  library  and 
educational  objects.  The  change  was  not  without 
some  opposition,  and  was  not  at  the  expressed  desire 
of  Mr,  Peabody  ;  but  twenty  years  of  customary  use 
have  familiarized  all  with  the  change,  and  it  cer- 
tainly serves  to  give  prominence  to  the  name  of  the 
town's  benefactor,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the 
'locality  known  to  some  who  have  known  Mr.  Pea- 
body as  a  benefactor  of  other  cities  and  regions. 

The  leather  industry  continued  to  be  the  largest 
department  of  manufacturing,  and  many  of  the  tan- 
ners and  curriers  lost  heavily,  as  a  result  of  the  great 
fire  in  the  business  district  of  Boston,  November  10, 
1872.  The  blow  was  a  severe  one  to  some  of  the  old- 
est and  strongest  firms,  but  most  of  the  manufactur- 
ers rallied  from  its  effects,  and  continued  to  operate 
the  tanyards  and  currying  shops.  A  large  amount  of 
leather  is  produced  yearly,  including  calf  skins,  kip 
and  grain  leather,  harness  leather  and  sole  leather. 
The  manufacture  of  morocco  and  sheep  skins  is  also 
of  considerable  importance. 

The  following  statistics  from  the  census  of  1880 
give  the  condition  of  the  productive  industries  of  the 
town  at  that  time.  There  has  probably  been  an  in- 
crease in  most  of  the  manufactures  since  that  time, 
and  some  wholly  new  manufactures,  among  which  is 
a  metallic  thermometer-factory  employing  twenty- 
one  workmen,  have  been  established  since  that  census 
was  taken. 

No.  of  Pemns  Value 

establish-     em-  Capital.  of 

ments.  ployed.  product. 

Boots  and  shoes 2  31  19,000  §32,000 

Building 3  28  26,«00  106,000 

Carriages  and  wagons 2  20  27,000  40,350 

Clothing ^         1  1  200  12,000 

Corks 1  22  6,000  18,309 

Food  preparations 1  6  1,100  6,000 

Glue 2  70  126,000  99,2r0 

Grease  and  Tallow 1  6  4,000  14,760 

Leather 29  768  638,370  3,042,387 

Machines  and  machinery 2  13  9,000  36,300 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 8  6  3,800  6,300 

Printing  and  publishing 2  10  6,600  12,664 

Printing,  dyeing  and  bleaching         1  196  200,000  800,000 

Soap  and  candles. 1  12  6,000  37,434 

Tobacco 2  8  2,700  6,760 

Totals 63 


1,106      1,063,670        4,268,344 

There  were,  in  1880,  three  hundred  and  forty-three 
persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  val- 
ue of  agricultural  products  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
dollars. 

The  valuation  of  Peabody  in  1887  was : — 

Personal  estate 12,686,850 

Beal  estate 4,601,050 

Total „  7,186,900 

The  town  of  Peabody  has  continued  the  process  of 
development  begun  half  a  century  ago,  and  has  be- 
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come  distinctively  a  manufacturing  town.  Large 
numbers  of  operatives,  many  of  them  of  foreign  birtli, 
labor  in  the  various  factories,  and  the  dwellings  and 
buildings  of  the  principal  village  extend  constantly 
over  a  larger  area.  Many  of  the  heads  of  families  are 
occupied  during  the  day  in  Boston,  the  facilities  of 
railroad  communication  making  the  town  a  conven- 
ient place  of  residence  for  such  as  do  not  wish  or  can- 
not afford  to  live  in  the  city.  There  have  been  many 
changes  in  social  affairs,  some  of  the  families  whose 
names  are  identified  with  the  earlier  history  of  the 
town  having  removed  from  it,  while  others  have 
come  in  and  brought  elements  of  energy  and  business 
success.  The  general  aspect  of  the  town  is  suggestive 
of  a  thriving,  active  and  successful  business  com- 
munity, with  many  evidences  of  cultivated  taste  and 
judgment  in  the  dwellings  on  the  principal  streets, 
and  manifestations  of  an  enlightened  public  spirit 
seen  in  excellent  streets,  commodious  and  well  kept 
public  buildings  and  school -houses,  a  thoroughly 
equipped  fire  department,  and  effective  police  regu- 
lations. 

The  town  has  continued  to  take  deep  interest  in 
educational  matters,  and  has  spared  nothing  to  bring 
its  schools  to  a  high  standard.  Within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  large  sums  of  money  have  been  ex- 
pended in  building  new  school-houses,  the  Peabody 
High  School  has  been  furnished  with  largely  in- 
creased facilities,  now  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
building  formerly  used  in  part  as  a  town-house,  and 
the  number  of  schools  and  teachers  has  been  increas- 
ed from  time  to  time  as  the  needs  of  the  growing 
community  have  demanded.  The  town  maintains  a 
high  reputation  for  the  general  efliciency  of  it«  school 
system. 

The  spirit  of  temperance  reform,  so  early  welcomed 
by  the  old  town  of  Dan  vers,  has  been  faithfully 
cherished.  With  the  large  increase  of  operatives,  the 
liquor  sellers  were  enabled  to  extend  their  pernicious 
social  and  political  influence ;  but  by  the  vigorous  and 
unremitting  efforts  of  the  friends  of  temperance,  pub- 
lic opinion  has  been  kept  upon  an  enlightened  plane, 
and  a  steady  resistance  has  been  made  to  the  inroads 
of  intemperance.  The  various  temperance  organiza- 
tions and  movements  for  temperance  reform  have  re- 
ceived warm  and  effective  support  from  the  churches 
and  from  individuals.  At  one  time  the  liquor  sellers 
appeared  to  be  gaining  in  strength,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  saloons  some  of  them  of  large  extent  and  no- 
torious in  character,  were  maintained  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  town,  and  with  the  result  of  placing 
large  political  influence  in  the  hands  of  the  leading 
liquor-sellers,  and  making  the  liquor  party  an  offen- 
sive element  in  town  affairs,  and  a  serious  menace 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  To  check  this  evil, 
a  Law  and  Order  League  was  organized  in  Peabody 
in  1884,  which  received  the  support  of  the  best  citi- 
zens of  all  shades  of  opinion  on  temperance  matters, 
and  ailer  a  vigorous  campaign  the  new  organization 


succeeded  by  the  use  of  conservative  methods,  which 
received  the  approval  of  the  community,  in  effectu- 
ally checking  the  violation  of  the  law. 

Among  the  temperance  organizations  in  the  town 
are  the  Father  Matthew  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Society,  instituted  March  3,  1881 ;  the  St.  John's 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Society,  instituted  March 
3,  1882;  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
formed  December  10,  1875,  and  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  formed  April  19, 1886. 
•  There  have  been  two  extensive  strikes  among  the 
men  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  in  the 
town  ;  one  in  1863,  and  another,  lasting  several 
months,  in  1886.  The  relations  between  labor  and 
capital  seem  to  be  well  established  at  the  present 
time. 

In  1881  a  soldiers'  monument  costing  eight  thous- 
and dollars,  was  erected  in  the  square.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantial design  of  white  granite,  containing  tablets 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  citizens  of  the  town 
who  died  in  the  war,  above  which  a  circular  shaft 
supports  a  figure  of  heroic  size. 

Shortly  before  the  town  of  South  Danvers  was  incorpo- 
rated, a  Town  House  was  built  on  Stevens  Street,  the 
upper  story  being  used  for  High  School  rooms.  The 
hall  became  entirely  inadequate  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed,  and  the  town  offices  were 
greatly  cramped  for  room.  In  1882  a  new  Town 
House  was  begun  on  laud  purchased  for  the  purpose 
on  the  corner  of  Lowell  and  Chestnut  Streets.  It 
was  finished  in  1883,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  dollars.  It  is  a  substantial  building 
of  brick  and  granite,  with  convenient  and  ample  of- 
fices for  the  town  officials;  the  lower  hall,  for  or- 
dinary municipal  gatherings,  accommodates  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  and  the  large  hall,  one  of  the  finest 
auditoriums  in  the  county,  seats  fifteen  hundred  per- 
sons. A  police  station  and  justice's  court-room  are 
located  in  the  basement. 

Representatives  and  Town  Officers. — By 
the  act  of  incorporation  of  South  Danvers,  the  new 
town  was  to  remain  a  part  of  Danvers  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  State  officers.  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  General  Court,  Representatives  to  Congress 
and  Electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  until  the  next  decennial  census  should 
be  taken,  or  until  another  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  General  Court  should  be  made.  A 
new  apportionment  was  made  in  1857,  and  in  that 
year  the  first  election  for  State  and  Federal  officers 
was  held  in  South  Danvers. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the*  Representatives  to 
the  General  Court  from  South  Dan  vers  and  Peabody  : 


Richard  Smith 1867 

Eben  S.  Poor. 1858 

John  V.  Stevens 1859-60 

D.  Webrter  King 1801 

William  H.  Little 1862-63 

Caleb  Warren  Osbom 1864-65 

Oapt  John  W.  Sterens 1866-67 


Bobert  S.  Daniel* 1868-70 

CharlcB  V.  Hanson 1871-72 

Stephen  F.  BUnej 1873-71 

James  E.  T.  Bartlett 1875-77 

Henry  Wardwell 1878 

Edward  Trask U79 

Henry  WanlweU „..1880 
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JohnPiDder „ 1881 

Amron  F.  CUi* 1882-83 


William  H.  Brown 1P84 

CjrroB  T.  Batchelder 1885-86 


The  followinfc  are  lists  of  some  of  the  principal 
town  officers  of  South  Danvers  and  Peabody  since  the 
incorporation  of  the  town,  those  marked  with  an  as- 
terisk (♦)  still  holding  office : 


SELECTMEN. 


Lewfc  Allen ^ If  66-56 

KAthaD  H.  Poor* „185«-62,  '71 

DmiM  Tftylor „ 1865-68 

KeodaUOrtK>ra..„ 1867,  '59 

WiUlun  Wolcott 1868-61 

Mll«0.  Stanley 1860-62 

John  C.  Barbeck 1862,  '67-68 

htttk  Pkior ^.1863-70 

Alpbem  W.  Bancrofts 1863-64 

Dma  Woodbury 1863-66 

Cw.  r.  SMiger. 1866,  »73-76 

Abk»  Merrill 1866,  '69-76 

Jai  a  Faster ^ 1867-72 

leri  Pr«ton ^ 1876-86 


Geo.  W.  Taylor. 1876-78 

Charles  F.  Goodrich 1876 

Lyman  Osbom 1879 

Otis  Brown 1880 

8.  A«K.  Southwick. 1881-86 

John  E.  Herrick 1881-86 

Wyman  B.  Bichardson 1881 

Thomas  J.  Reliban^ 1882-86 

Willard  SpauldinK 1886 

Charles  H.  Goulding* 1887 

Albert  A.  Mesrei* 188/ 

Philip  H.  Coleman* 1887 

Warren  A.  Galencia* 1887 


ASSESSORS. 


Sum  ••  ielectxneu  through.  ..18^6 

Willard  Spanlding^ „ 18fi6 

Lyman  O«bom* ., 1886 

Nathan  H.  Poor^ 1886 

Ao&J.  Belffaan ^ 1886 


John  C.  Herrick 188 

Thos.  H.  Jackman* 1887 

Alonzo  Raddin* 1887 

Nichohis  M.  Quint* 1887 


TOWN  CLERK. 


Kathaa  H.  Pooi«.. 


..1866 


TREASURERS, 
frwdi  Baker 1866-70    |    Nathan  H.  Poor*... 1871 

COLLECTORS. 

W«.  Wokott 1866-77  j  Leri  Preston 1878-«6 

Lyaaa  OibarB* ^ ....1886  | 


Alphens  W.  Bancroft 1866-80 

Amos  Osborn,  2d 1869-74 

John  8.  Walcott 1876 

Caleb  F.  Winchester. 1876 

Samuel  Swett 1877-78 

Geo.  F.  Sanger* 1879 

James  Fallon* 1881 


OVERSEERS  OF  THE  POOR, 
WiogBte  Merrill... .1865-64.  '66-68 

HrtTy  A.  Hardy 1866-*8 

JUMS  P.  King* 1866 

WiLSattoo 1869 

n<m%  A.  Shackley 1860 

ft*pben  BUney 1861-62,  '66 

Vajhew  &  Clark 1863,  '65 

Alcfton  OaJancia 1864 

SoarriES  and  Organizations.— There  are  many 
organizations  now  existing  for  social  improvement, 
tod  for  mutual  care  and  protection  of  members. 

The  Holten  Lodge  of  Odd  FeltowBj  originally  insti- 
tuted in  January,  1846,  was  reinstituted  February  22, 
187S,  and  is  now  a  flonrishing  and  important  lodge. 

The  Exchange  News  Boom,  instituttd  in  1865, 
tod  the  E§sex  dnb,  institated  in  1860,  are  social 
dabs. 

Among  the  societies  for  mutual  insurance  and  be- 
nefit, are  the  American  Legion  of  Honor ,  Fitch  Poole 
Commandery,  founded  1881 ;  the  Peabody  Mutual 
Bey/U  A$m>ciation,  founded  1880 ;  the  Improved  Or- 
^  of  Bed  Men,  Masonomos  Tribe  No.  11,  founded 
1886 ;  the  Massachusetts  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters, 
Emerald  Court  No.  53,  foundtd  1883;  the  Equitable 
Aid  Union,  founded  1879;  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Uniied  Workmen,  George  Peabody  Lodge,  No.  18,.or- 
ganixed  1879. 


The  Peabody  Woman's  Suffrage  Club  was  organ- 
ized in  1879. 

TTie  American  Hibernian  Brn^volent  Association  was 
organized  in  1858,  and  reorganized  in  1871. 

The  West  Peabody  Farmer's  Club  was  instituted  in 
1881. 

Among  the  literary  and  dramatic  associations  are 
the  Brooksby  Club,  connected  with  tho  South  society, 
the  Peabody  Dramatic  Club,  and  the  Cashing  Debat- 
ing Society. 

Newspapers. — In  1859  The  Wizard,  a  weekly 
newspaper  edited  by  Fitch  Poole,  was  established.  Mr. 
Poole  continued  to  be  editor  only  for  a  few  years.  In 
1869  the  name  was  changed  to  "  The  Peabody  Press." 
It  was  at  first  a  folio  sheet,  but  since  1877  has  been 
an  eight  pa^e  paper. 

The  Peabody  Beporter,  originally  published  in 
1876,  and  then  wholly  printed  out  of  town,  was  print- 
ed partly  in  town  about  1879,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Thomas  McGrath.  Under  its  present  man- 
agement, the  paper  is  wholly  printed  in  town,  and 
contains  generally  two  pages  of  original  matter. 

The  rivalry  between  these  two  principal  papers  is 
probably  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  as  each  is 
incited  to  continually  renewed  enterprise  and  plans  of 
improvement. 

Fire  Department.— The  first  fire-engine  in  South 
Danvers  was  one  of  two  purchased  by  the  town  of 
Danvers  about  1800.  It  was  kept  at  Eagle  Corner,  by 
the  Bell  Tavern.  In  1822  the  "  Niagara"  was  bought, 
and  it  was  kept  in  an  engine-house  on  Main  Street, 
where  Sutton's  Block  is  now  located.  In  1830  a  Fire 
Department  was  organized  in  the  town  by  legislative 
act,  and  the  **  Torrent "  was  bought.  It  was  at  first 
kept  near  the  square,  on  Central  Street;  afterward  at 
Wilson's  corner.  The  "  Torrent  '*  was  the  first  suction 
engine  in  town.  In  1836  the  "  Eagle  "  was  purchased, 
and  it  was  kept  at  the  same  place  as  the  "  Niagara." 
In  1844,  the  year  after  the  great  fire,  the  "  Qeneral 
Foster  "  was  purchased ;  it  was  kept  at  first  near  the 
location  of  the  present  steam  fire-engine  house  on 
Lowfll  Street,  and  afterward  on  Washington  Street. 
Shortly  afterward  the  "Volunteer"  was  bought, 
and  kept  at  first  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Grove 
Streets,  and  afterward  on  Pierpont  Street.  The 
"Volunteer"  was  originally  the  private  property  of 
General  William  Sutton,  and  was  manned  by  a  private 
company. 

At  the  separation  of  South  Danvers  in  1855,  the 
fire  engines  which  the  new  town  owned  were  the 
Niagara,  No.  1 ;  the  General  Foster,  No.  2 ;  the  Tor- 
rent, No.  3 ;  the  Volunteer,  No.  4 ;  and  the  Eagle, 
No.  5.  These  were  all  hand  engines,  and  with  the 
hose  carriages  belonging  with  them,  a  sail  carriage, 
and  with  five  hydrants  connected  with  the  Salem  and 
Danvers  Aqueduct,  and  a  number  of  reservoirs  and 
pumps,  constituted  the  resources  of  the  town  in  case 
of  fire.  The  "  Niagara "  was  placed  in  the  western 
part  of  the  town. 
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In  1865  the  drat  steam  fire  engine  was  bought;  it 
was  a  Button  engine,  and  cost  three  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars. 

In  1874  another  steamer  was  bought,  and  both 
were  placed  in  a  new  engine-house,  near  the  Square 
on  Lowell  Street,  built  the  same  year.  It  was  a  But- 
ton engine. 

In  1876  a  new  hand  engine,  the  S.  C.  Bancroft,  was 
bought  for  South  Peabody  ;  it  Was  also  a  Button  ma- 
chine. 

In  1882  the  organization  of  the  fire  department 
was  changed ;  the  increased  head  given  to  the  water 
by  the  building  of  the  stand-pipe  made  it  possible 
to  use  the  hydrants  in  many  cases  without  an 
engine,  and  the  old  hand  engine  companies  were 
organized  as  hose  companies,  occupying  the  same 
locations  as  the  former  companies.  In  1887  a  new 
steamer  was  bought  from  the  La  France  Fire  Engine 
Company. 

The  chief  engineers  have  been  as  follows : — 

Stephen  Osbonie,  Jr 1855 

John  v.  Stevens ^ 185«-67,59 

Jonathan  E.  Osborne 1858 

Wm.  H.  Little 1860-67 

Geo.  C.  Pierce 1868-70 

D.  8.Lltttefleld 1871-86 

I  Wm.  J.  Roome 1885 

John  H.  Tlbbett« 1885 

Samuel  Buxton 1886 

Daniel  B.  Lord 1887 

Burial  Grounds. — ^The  oldest  burial  ground  in 
the  South  parish  was  Gardner*s  Hill,  which  was  situ- 
f^ted  a  little  west  of  Grove  Street.  The  remains  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  wens  removed 
from  thence  to  Harmony  Grove,  when  the  latter  was 
establi<«hed.  Among  the  stones  removed  at  that  time 
is  the  oldest  grave  stone  in  Danvers.  It  bears  the 
inscription : 

1669. 
R.  B. 

It  is  probably  the  grave  stone  of  Robert  Buffum. 

The  old  burying  ground,  or  Old  South  burying 
ground,  is  on  Poole*s  Hill,  next  to  the  Salem  boun- 
dary. It  was  originally  given  by  Lydia  Trask,  to  the 
South  Parish.  The  oldest  stone,  that  of  Thomas 
Pierpont,  M.A.,  bears  date  of  1755.  It  contains  a 
very  large  number  of  graves,  including  those  of 
Rev.  Nathan  Holt,  buried  in  1792,  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Walker,  in  1826.  Dennison  Wallis  is  also  buried 
here;  and  for  many  years  the  sentimental  pilgrim 
visited  the  place  to  view  the  last  resting-place  of 
Eliza  Wharton,  the  heroine  of  the  famous  old  time 
novel,  "The  Coquette." 

The  Friends'  burial  ground,  nearly  opposite  the 
old  burying  ground,  was  in  Salem  until  the  change 
of  boundary.  It  took  the  plac«  of  a  half  acre  of 
land  on  the  "  mill  plain,"  acquired  in  1713,  and  was 
obtained  some  years  later. 

Monumental  Cemetery,  on  Wallis  Street,  was  laid 

1  Removed  from  town  during  the  yeu*. 


out  in  1833.  It  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  lots,  thirty-two  feet  by  sixteen,  with  regu- 
lar avenues,  and  is  owned  by  proprietors.  The  old- 
est stone,  removed  from  another  place,  bears  the  date 
of  1805.  The  grave  of  Schoolmaster  Benjamin  Gile, 
above  which  is  inscribed  "I  taught  little  children 
to  read,"  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  early 
interments.  The  cemetery  is  well  kept,  and  contains 
many  fine  stones  and  monuments. 

Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  though  now  in  Salem, 
is  largely  owned  in  Peabody.  It  was  purchased  in 
1839,  for  about  six  thousand  dollars,  and  then  con- 
tained thirty-five  acres.  It  has  since  been  consider- 
ably enlarged.  The  proprietors  were  incorporated 
in  1840.  Its  extensive  grounds  are  finely  kept,  and  it 
contains  a  great  variety  of  monumental  stones,  some 
of  them  exceedingly  artistic  and  impressive. 

Emerson  Cemetery,  in  South  Peabody,  on  the 
corner  of  Washington  Street  and  Allen's  Lane<  has 
been,  in  use  about  fifty  years. 

Cedar  Grove  Cemetery,  in  South  Peabody,  contains 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  acres.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  the  town  in  March,  1869,  when  five  thou- 
sand dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
held  for  the  town  by  seven  trustees,  chosen  for  five 
years.  Lots  are  sold  to  individuals,  and  the  grounds 
have  been  greatly  improved,  and  the  location  is  fine. 
It  is  reached  by  a  road  from  Lynn  Street 

Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  in  West  Peabody,  near  the 
school -house,  contains  about  ten  acres.  It  was 
bought  in  1886,  by  the  town,  and  is  held  by  a  board 
of  trustees  similarly  constituted  to  that  of  Cedar 
Grove  Cemetery. 

There  are  many  private  burial  grounds  in  the 
town,  some  of  them  of  a  very  early  date.  The  King 
family  have  a  cemetery  of  this  kind  on  Lowell 
Street,  which  contains  a  number  of  finely  built 
tombs. 

religious  societies. 

South  Parish  (Second  Congregational 
Church).— The  early  history  of  the  "Middle  Pre- 
cinct" has  been  embodied  in  another  pfU't  of  this 
historical  sketch. 

The  Kev.  Benjamin  Prescott,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  in  the  class  of  1709,  was  settled  as  the  first  min- 
ister of  the  parish  in  February,  1712,  at  a  salary  of  £80 
*'in  Province  bills  or  in  silver  money  as  it  passes  from 
man  to  man  So  long  as  he  continues  to  be  our  minis- 
ter." Afterward  it  was  agreed  to  give  him  one-half 
of  the  money  contributed  by  strangers.  In  consider- 
ation of  repeated  deaths  and  extraordinary  changes 
in  Mr.  Prescott's  family,  his  salary  was  increased 
£20  in  1723.  Besides  his  regular  salary  and  the 
"  strangers  money  "  he  was  allowed  all  the  proceeds 
of  voluntary  quarterly  contributions. 

About  1727,  there  began  to  be  difficulty  between 
Mr.  Prescott  and  the  parish  on  account  of  his  salary. 
The  growing  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  of 
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the  province  made  the  sum  given  him  less  and  less 
adequate  to  his  needs.  From  time  to  time  an  in- 
crease of  salary  was  voted  him,  but  the  increase  was 
hardly  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the  deterioration 
of  the  paper  money,  and,  moreover,  even  the  pay- 
ments voted  him  seem  to  have  been  always  in  arrears. 
In  1735  his  salary  was  increased  to  £150,  and  in  1738 
it  became  £200,  old  tenor.  In  1741  it  was  voted  to 
cart  for  Mr.  Prescott  twenty-five  cords  of  firewood 
for  his  year's  use  from  Hart's  farm  or  nearer,  "  Mr. 
Prescott  finding  the  wood  ready  cut."  It  would 
beem  that  the  carting  was  the  larger  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  firewood  in  those  days,  for  this  act  of  the 
parish,  continued  for  several  years,  is  spoken  of  as 
"finding  Mr.  Prescott's  firewood." 

In  1742  he  was  voted  £240,  old  tenor,  and  in  1743 
£270 ;  these  sums  did  not  represent  more  than  the 
original  salary  granted  him. 

The  long  controversy  with  Mr.  Prescott,  extending 
over  more  than  twenty-five  years,  is  interesting 
chiefly  as  showing  the  different  and  more  lasting 
nature  of  the  tie  that  bound  together  pastor  and  peo- 
ple in  those  days.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  through- 
oat  all  this  unfortunate  affair  that  the  relation  was 
one  which  was  made  for  life,  and  which  was  so  far 
mutual  that  it  could  not  be  broken  except  by  consent 
of  both  parties. 

In  1747  the  parish  upon  the  question  whether  they 
would  dismiss  Mr.  Prescott  if  he  would  not  give  the 
pariah  a  discharge,  voted  no.  In  1748  they  increased 
his  salary  to  £500  old  tenor,  and  in  1749  to  £640  old 
tenor. 

In  September,  1749,  Mr.  Prescott  addressed  a  letter 
to  his  parish,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  loss  that  he 
has  suffered  by  his  payments  falling  short  in  value  of 
the  original  grant  to  him,  and  offers  to  accept  two- 
thirds  of  the  actual  amount  found  due  to  him  since 
1727  in  full  satisfaction.  If  this  offer  should  be  ac- 
cepted, he  goes  on  to  say  "  it  shall  be  in  your  Power 
(when  you  please)  to  call  or  settle  another  minister  of 
sound  knowledge  and  a  good  Life  among  you,  and  the 
Day  his  Salary  shall  begin,  mine  shall  cease,  and 
upon  your  Discharging  me  of  my  Obligation  to  Min- 
ister to  you  in  holy  things,  I  will  discharge  you  of  all 
Obligations  thenceforward  to  Minister  any  thing  to 
me  for  my  support."  This  language  clearly  shows 
what  his  view  of  the  paatoral  relation  was.  This  offer 
was  declined,  and  three  men  were  deputed  to  treat 
with  Mr.  Prescott;  but  negotiations  failed,  and  in 
1750  he  brought  a  law-suit  against  the  parish  for  his 
arrears.  The  parish  met  and  appropriated  £20  to  de- 
fend the  suit.  This  suit  appears  to  have  been  dropped, 
and  a  new  one  was  begun  in  December,  1751,  which 
came  to  trial  in  September,  1752,  and  resulted  in  a 
judgment  for  Mr.  Prescott  in  the  sum  of  £594  19/».  9rf. 
At  a  meeting  in  December  an  effort  was  made  to  in- 
duce Mr.  Prescott  to  settle  for  a  less  sum,  without 
success;  and  it  was  voted  to  pay  Mr.  Prescott  no 
salary  and  to  dismiss  him.    Up  to  this  time  the 


parish  had  regularly  voted  a  salary  to  the  pastor 
every  year.  In  January,  1752-53,  they  voted  him  his 
salary  for  the  past  year,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
order  of  court  they  proceeded  to  tax  the  parish  for 
the  large  amount  of  the  judgment  against  it.  But  it 
was  not  easy  to  make  up  the  amount  ,*  Mr.  Prescott 
still  Insisted  on  performing  the  duties  of  the  minis- 
try, and  in  1754  they  tried  to  settle  with  him  for  £100, 
which  he  refused. 

In  December,  1752,  Mr.  Prescott  made  an  offer  on 
condition  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  for  the  years 
1749-51,  to  leave  the  pulpit  for  three  months,  and  if  in 
that  time  a  minister  was  settled,  he  would  relinquish 
his  pastorate.  "  Tho,"  as  he  says,  *' Quitting  my  min- 
istry over  you  is  not  bO  light  a  matter  in  my  under- 
standing as  perhaps  it  may  be  in  some  of  yours." 
This  ofl^er  was  renewed  in  March,  1754,  and  accepted. 

In  July,  1754,  a  call  was  given  to  Rev.  Aaron  Put- 
nam to  settle  over  the  parish,  but  he  declined, 
probably  on  account  of  the  difficulties  prevailing.  In 
September  another  attempt  was  made — this  time  by 
the  parish — to  arbitrate  the  matter,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Prescott  still  continued  as  minister,  until 
in  September,  1756,  an  ecclesiastical  council  consid- 
ered the  whole  matter,  and  decided  that  the  parish 
ought  to  pay  Mr.  Prescott  £405,  besides,  as  Hanson 
says,  the  costs  of  the  council,  amounting  to  £118, 14«. 
The  parish  voted  to  accept  the  advice  of  the  council, 
provided  Mr.  Prescott  would  immediately  ask  a  dis- 
mission from  his  pastoral  office  of  the  church  and  the 
council,  and  give  a  full  discharge.  But  the  money 
was  not  forthcoming,  and  it  was  not  till  November, 
1756,  that  Mr.  Prescott,  on  receiving  a  bond  for  the 
balance  due  him,  signed  by  six  of  the  responsible  men 
of  the  parish,  finally  discharged  the  parish  and  ceased 
to  be  its  pastor.  Ajrreeably  to  the  advice  of  the 
council,  he  was  excused  from  all  parish  dues  for  life. 

So  ended  this  unhappy  controversy,  which  greatly 
hindered  the  Christian  work  of  the  parish  for  a  long 
time,  and  gave  rise  to  much  bitterness  of  feeling. 

Mr.  Prescott,  who  was  born  September  16,  1687, 
married,  as  his  first  wife,  in  1715,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John  Higginson.  His  second  wife,  married  in 
1732,  was  Mercy  Gibbs,  and  his  third  wife,  married  in 
1748,  was  Mary,  sister  of  Sir  William  Pepperell,  who 
built  a  house  for  Mr.  Prescott.  He  lived  on  the 
road  to  the  village  (now  Central  Street),  near  Elm 
Street.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  .and  faithful  and 
conscientious  in  the  performance  of  his  pastoral  du- 
ties. Among  other  pamphlets,  he  published  a  "  Let- 
ter to  the  First  Church  in  Salem  in  1735,  and  "  Right 
Hand  of  Fellowship,"  delivered  at  the  ordination  of 
Rev.  J.  Sparhawk,  in  1736.  In  1768,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one,  he  published  "  A  free  and  calm  consider- 
ation of  the  unhappy  misunderstanding  and  debates 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies." 
He  died  May  28,  1777. 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Stearns  was  called  as  pastor  in  the 
fall  of  1757,  by  the  church  on  September  27th,  and 
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the  society  on  October  18th.  He  was  offered  £80  in 
lawful  money,  a  parsonage  with  land  and  barn.  He 
desired  more,  and  finally  declined. 

On  August  4, 1758,  the  church  called  the  Rev.  Na- 
than Holt  as  pastor,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the 
parish,  on  the  13th.  He  was  offered  a  salary  of  £80 
and  a  settlement  of  £150,  payable  £50  a  year  for  the 
first  three  years ;  also  a  house  and  garden.  He  was 
ordained  January  3, 1759. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  diflSculty  with  Mr.  Holt, 
who  was  greatly  beloved,  and  was  prominent  for  his 
patriotism  during  the  Revolution. 

In  June,  1763,  it  was  voted  "  that  there  be  two  seats 
on  the  easterly  side  of  y*  broad  ally  in  the  meeting- 
house be  sett  apart  for  a  Number  of  persons  to  sett  in 
for  the  better  accommodating  singing  in  y*  Meeting- 
house, and  that  the  same  be  under  the  regulation  ot 
the  Parish  Committee  from  time  to  time  as  there 
shall  be  occasion  for  carrying  on  that  part  of  divine 
service."  In  October,  1765,  the  singers  were  given  a 
place  in  the  front  gallery.  In  May,  1784,  the  front 
seat  in  the  women's  gallery,  on  the  eastern  end  of  the 
house,  was  given  to  the  singers. 

In  1764  some  difference  arose  between  the  North 
and  South  Parishes  in  reference  to  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Mills,  who  wished  to  be  set  off  to  the  North  Par- 
ish. The  Legislature  decided  that  the  boundary  of  the 
Village  Parish  established  in  1700  must  be  adhered 
to.  This  left  the  New  Mills  in  the  South  Parish. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mills  petitioned  the 
South  Parish  to  be  set  off,  but  their  petition  was  re- 
fused, "because  we  think  y'  y*  North  Parish  is  as 
able,  if  not  abler,  to  maintain  their  minister  without 
said  petitioner's  assistance,  as  we  are  in  y*  South  Par- 
ish with  s**  Petitioners'  assistance.  Because  we  have  a 
considerable  Number  of  the  People  called  Quakers, 
some  Churchmen  and  some  Baptists,  <&c." 

In  1764  certain  members  of  the  parish  were  author- 
ized to  increase  the  size  of  the  house  lengthwise,  in 
order  to  make  more  room  for  floor  pews.  In  April, 
1771,  John  Procter,  Jr.,  Robt.  Shillaber  and  others 
were  authorized  to  widen  the  house  fifteen  feet,  by 
moving  out  the  back  side,  "  the  wall  pews  to  be  wall 
pews  still."  The  persons  who  made  the  addition 
were  to  have  the  additional  floor  space  for  pews.  The 
increased  width  added  three  seats  on  each  side  to  the 
galleries. 

The  bell  was  originally  hung  in  a  "turret"  or  cupola, 
probably  like  that  of  the  Village  meeting-house,  on 
the  middle  of  the  building.  In  1763  some  effort  was 
made  to  have  a  steeple  built;  and  in  1774  a  steeple, 
or  rather  tower,  was  built  on  the  western  end  of  the 
house ;  it  was  a  tall  square  tower  with  a  belfry  roof. 
The  house  as  finally  enlarged  had  three  rows  of 
windows;  it  was  placed  with  the  length  running 
nearly  east  and  west,  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
present  location  of  the  South  Church  in  Peabody; 
there  were  two  doors  on  the  southern  side,  near 
together.    The  general  arrangement  of  the  interior 


was  preserved  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  < 
nal  house. 

The  parish  was  very  zealous  in  sustaining 
Revolutionary  War,  constantly  furnishing  men 
money.  In  1777  a  bounty  of  £20  per  man  was 
to  those  serving  in  the  quota  of  the  parish,  and  £ 
was  raised.  In  1778  about  £400  was  raised,  an 
1779  £8000.  These  last  sums  were  probably  in  p 
currency. 

In  1780,  a  suit  of  clothes,  consisting  of  "< 
jacket,  breeches  and  hat "  was  given  to  Mr.  Ho! 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  his  support. 

In  1790  three  pews  were  added  to  the  house,  a 
part  of  the  meeting-house  land  was  let  to  the  " 
prietors  of  the  duck  manufacture."  The  Artil 
Company  had  leave  in  September,  1791,  to  ere 
gun-house  on  land  belonging  to  the  parish. 

Mr.  Holt  died  August  2,  1792,  and  the  parish  y< 
to  continue  his  salary  to  the  end  of  the  year  for 
benefit  of  his  family,  besides  assuming  the  expense 
his  sickness  and  funeral. 

In  March,  1793,  the  house  was  thoroughly  repaii 
September  28,  1798,  the  old  parish  was  dissolved,  i 
the  society  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature 
"The  Proprietors  of  the  South  Meeting-House 
Dan  vers.'* 

Rev.  Samuel  Mead  was  settled  as  pastor  October 
1794,  and  continued  till  1803.  In  August,  1805.  R 
Samuel  Walker  was  settled  as  minister.  He  labo 
in  his  pastorate  for  twenty-one  years,  and  died  Ji 
7,  1826,  after  a  painful  illness  of  three  months, 
was  interested  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  \ 
prominent  in  temperance  and  other  reforms.  I 
public  spirit  and  his  eminent  piety  made  him  higl 
respected  and  beloved.  His  uncompromising  adh 
ence  to  the  severe  doctrines  of  the  theological  faith 
which  he  had  been  educated  made  his  preaching  u 
welcome  to  some,  and  it  was  during  the  last  years 
his  pastorate  that  the  movement  to  establish  other  i 
ligious  societies  began. 

In  1813  the  society  was  much  vexed  by  some  p< 
son  who  '^  sacriligiously  and  repeatedly  robbed  tl 
house  of  God  of  the  tongue  of  its  bell,"  and  a  rewa 
of  twenty  dollars  was  offered  for  his  apprehensio 
In  1814  a  new  bell  was  purchased  and  erected  at  i 
expense  of  six  hundred  and  seventy -five  dollars.  J 
1819  the  land  in  the  rear  of  the  meeting-house  w; 
leased  to  the  proprietors  of  a  chapel,  and  certain  pe 
sons  were  authorized  to  erect  sheds  around  the  hous 
The  house  was  repaired  in  1824,  at  an  expense  of  foi 
hundred  dollars. 

On  September  12, 1827,  Rev.  George  Cowles  wj 
settled  as  pastor.  It  was  voted  to  exclude  all  wiD< 
and  spirituous  liquors  from  the  councils  and  ordini 
tion  services.  Mr.  Cowles  was  dismissed  in  Bepten: 
ber,  1836,  at  his  own  request,  and  travelling  south  i 
pursuit  of  health  was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  th 
"Home." 

It  is  recorded  in  a  memorandum  in  the  records  q 
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the  society  "that  while  ringing  the  Bell  on  the  — 
of  April,  1829,  at  noon,  said  Bell  did  crack,  to  that 
extent,  as  to  destroy  Its  usual  Pleasant  and  Har- 
monioos  sound,  and  was  thereby  rendered  useless." 
It  was  soon  afterward  replaced. 

In  September,  1830,  the  school-house.  No.  11,  on 
the  society's  land  just  west  of  the  meeting-house, 
was  ordered  to  be  removed,  and  after  some  contro- 
versy and  the  threat  of  legal  proceedings  the  house 
was  removed  to  a  piece  of  land  in  another  place 
offered  by  the  society  for  a  trifling  consideration. 

In  1835  it  was  voted  to  build  a  new  church,  and 
messares  were  taken  to  effect  that  object.  The  Uni- 
taritD  Society  offered  the  South  Society  the  use  of  its 
house  during  the  time  it  was  without  one,  but  the 
offer  was  not  accepted,  and  service?  were  carried  on 
in  a  hall  while  the  new  house  was  in  process  of  con- 
stmction. 

In  1836,  the  old  edifice,  the  greater  part  of  which 
had  been  standing  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years,  was  taken  down.  The  last  service  held  in  the 
old  meeting-hooee  was  very  crowded;  the  galleries 
had  been  shored  up,  and  during  the  services  a  thin 
piece  of  wood  used  as  a  wedge  cracked  with  a  loud 
noise.  A  panic  at  once  followed,  persons  jumping 
from  the  windows,  and  some  being  injured  in  the  con- 
fosion. 

Rev.  Harrison  G.  Park  was  invited  in  December, 
1836,  to  succeed  Mr.  Cowles.  The  new  church,  which 
cost  twelve  thousand  dollars,  was  dedicated  February 
1, 1837,  and  on  that  day  Mr.  Park  was  installed.  In 
October,  1838,  he  resigned  the  pastorate. 

In  Jane,  1840,  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Field  was  unani- 
moosly  invited  to  take  the  pastoral  charge,  and  he 
was  ordained  October  1,  1840.  In  1843  the  church 
was  sold  to  the  Methodist  Society  for  two  thousand 
fire  hundred  dollars,  and  a  new  church  was  begun. 
It  was  only  partly  finished  when  it  was  consumed  in 
the  destructive  fire  of  September  22, 1843.  The  loss 
WIS  about  seven  thousand  dollars,  and  there  was  an 
insurance  of  five  thousand  dollars,  effected  only  the 
day  before  the  fire.  It  was  determined  to  go  on  at 
ooce  with  a  new  house,  and  the  present  edifice  was 
finished  and  dedicated  August  10,  1844,  at  a  cost  of 
one  thousand  three  hundred  dollar?. 

Mr.  Field  resigned  his  pastorate  in  September, 
1S50,  and  terminated  his  connection  with  the  society 
November  1,  1850. 

Id  1850  Mary  Osborn  gave  one  hundred  dollars  to 
the  minbters*  fund. 

In  January,  1851,  Rev.  J.  D.  Butler  was  invited  to 
become  the  pastor  of  the  society,  under  a  contract 
which  permitted  either  party  to  terminate  the  con- 
oectioo  oo  a  prescribed  notice.  In  April,  1852,  the 
society  gave  notice  to  Mr.  Butler  that  they  wished  to 
terminate  the  connection,  which  was  accordingly 
done  July  12,  1852. 

Id  1853  the  society  took  into  consideration  the 
matter  of  the  "  minister's  fund,"  arising  from  the  sale 
65 


of  parsonage  lands,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  fund, 
then  amounting  to  $2200,  should  be  kept  separate. 
This  was  invested  in  a  parsonage  in  1869,  which  was 
sold  in  1877,  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  securities. 
In  November,  1887,  Mrs.  Florence  (Peabody)  Hol- 
man  gave  to  the  society  a  valuable  lot  of  land  on 
Chestnut  Street,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  build  a 
parsonage  with  the  minister's  fund. 

In  1854  it  was  voted  to  buy  a  new  bell,  and  a  clock 
was  given  to  the  society  by  Francis  Dane,  Henry 
Poor  and  Elijah  W.  Upton,  and  placed  upon  the 
tower  of  the  church. 

In  May,  1854,  Rev.  James  O.  Murray  was  called  as 
pastor,  and  he  was  ordained  October  26, 1854.  He 
tendered  his  resignation  in  February,  1861,  which  was 
accepted,  and  he  terminated  his  pastorate  in  March 
following. 

In  July,  1861,  Rev.  William  M.  Barbour  was  called 
to  the  pastorate,  and  he  was  ordained  October  3, 1861. 
A  new  bell  was  bought  in  1862,  which  is  the  one  at 
present  in  use. 

Mr.  Barbour  resigned  his  pastorate  in  September, 
1868.  In  December,  1868,  the  Rev.  George  N.  An- 
thony was  invited  to  become  pastor,  and  he  accepted 
the  following  month.  He  was  installed  March  11, 
1869. 

He  resigned  his  position  in  September,  1876.  In 
the  spring  of  1877  the  debt  of  the  society,  amounting 
to  about  $7000,  was  raised  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  the  society  has  ever  since  been  free  from  debt. 

In  December,  1877,  Rev.  Willard  G.  Sperry  was 
called  to  the  pastorate.  The  call  was  accepted,  but 
he  was  not  ordained  till  July  2,  1878,  beginning  his 
labors  in  September  following. 

In  1880  extensive  changes  were  made  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  church.  The  organ  was  removed  to  a 
space  added  behind  the  preacher's  desk ;  the  white 
marble  pulpit,  which  had  been  in  the  church  since  it 
was  built,  was  removed,  and  a  simple  reading-desk, 
with  a  larger  platform,  took  its  place.  On  the  floor 
below  additional  rooms  were  made  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  pastor  and  the  Sunday-school  library. 

In  1885  Mr.  Sperry  received  a  call  to  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  and  although  the  church  and  society  formally 
requested  him  to  remain,  he  resigned  in  September. 

In  February,  1886,  Rev.  George  A.  Hall  was  called 
to  the  pastorate.  He  accepted,  and  was  ordained 
April  13, 1886. 

The  society  is  vigorous  and  the  congr^ation  large ; 
and,  after  a  century  and  three-fourths  of  existence,  it 
still  remains  an  important  factor  in  the  religious  and 
social  life  of  the  community. 

FiKST  Unitarian  Church.— This  church  was 
organized  January  1, 1825, "  for  the  purpose  of  having 
a  place  in  the  South  part  of  Danvers  where  an  oppor- 
tunity could  be  had  of  hearing  sentiments  more  lib- 
eral and  congenial  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity 
than  is  now  aflbrded.''  At  the  beginning  it  had 
thirty-three  members.    The  first  church  edifice  was 
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dedicated  July  26,  1826.  The  dedicatory  sermon  was 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Brazer,  of  Salem,  from  the  text, "  Finally, 
be  ye  all  of  one  mind."  Others  who  took  part  in  the 
services  were  Rev.  Mr.  Upham  and  Rev.  Mr.  Col  man, 
of  Salem,  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott,  of  Beverly,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Bartlett,  of  Marblehead. 

The  pulpit  was  supplied  for  some  months  by  Mr. 
Alonzo  Hill,  after  which  Rev.  Charles  C.  Sewall,  of 
Dedham,  was  called  to  be  pastor  on  a  salary  of  seven 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  a  present  on  his  settlement 
of  two  huudred  dollars.  In  April,  1827,  a  church 
was  formed  of  seventy-one  members,  and  on  April 
11th  Mr.  Sewall  was  installed.  The  sermon  was  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Lamson,  of  Dedham,  and  a  large  party  of 
delegates  was  present,  including  twenty-one  clergy- 
men. Two  original  hymns  were  sung,  one  written  by 
Dr.  Andrew  Nichols,  a  member  of  the  society,  and 
the  other  by  Dr.  John  Pierpont,  of  Boston. 

In  1829  a  bell  was  placed  on  the  church.  In  1830 
a  movement  toward  obtaining  a  parsonage  was  be- 
gun. The  first  organ  was  a  gift  from  Eben  and  Wil- 
liam Sutton. 

In  May,  1831,  a  singing-school  was  established  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young  people  of  the  society,  and 
an  appropriation  of  sixty  dollars  was  made  therefor. 
During  this  year  Mr.  SewalVs  salary  was  raised  to  one 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

In  1836  the  current  expenses  of  the  society  were 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  but  the  next  year 
the  society  returned  to  its  former  method  of  raising 
money  by  taxation  of  the  pews. 

Mr.  Sewall  resigned  his  pastorate  in  1841,  leaving 
July  11th.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people^ 
and  at  his  departure  he  was  presented  with  a  testi- 
monial of  five  hundred  dollars. 

Rev.  Andrew  Bigelow  was  installed  as  pastor  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1843.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop, 
of  Boston.  His  salary  was  to  be  one  thousand  dol- 
lars,— eight  hundred  from  the  treasury  and  two  hun- 
dred from  voluntary  subscriptions.  Mr.  Bigelow, 
against  the  expressed  r^rets  of  his  society,  resigned 
his  pastoral  charge  March  20,  1845. 

Rev.  Frank  P.  Appleton  was  installed  as  the  next 
pastor  January  14,  1846.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Hall,  Jr.,  and  several  other  clergymen 
took  part  in  the  services ;  but  the  installation  was  not 
indorsed  at  the  time  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Council  (of 
which  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Oannett,  of  Boston,  was  a 
prominent  member),  on  account  of  certain  informali- 
ties in  the  preliminary  proceedings.  Mr.  Appleton's 
pastorate  closed  in  1853. 

October  4, 1854,  Mr.  C.  H.  Wheeler  was  installed  as 
pastor,  Dr.  Ephraim  Peabody  preaching  the  sermon. 
In  June,  1862,  Mr.  Wheeler's  pastorate  expired,  but 
he  continued  to  supply  the  pulpit  for  a  while  after- 
ward. 

Rev.  David  H.  Montgomery  was  the  next  occupant 
of  the  pulpit,  but  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill- health 
April  20, 1867. 


On  May  13,  1868,  Rev.  E.  I.  Galvin  became  pastor 
of  the  church,  the  sermon  of  the  occasion  being 
preached  by  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Galvin  tendered  his  resignation  June  7,  1871,  to 
take  effect  three  months  later. 

In  1872  some  twelve  thousand  dollars  was  expended 
on  the  church  edifice,  great  improvements  being 
made  without  and  within.  A  new  organ  was  also 
purchased  and  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  pulpit.  At 
the  reopening  the  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale,  of  Boston. 

The  church  was  without  a  pastor  until  1873,  when 
Rev.  John  W.  Hudson,  the  present  pastor,  was  called 
September  26th.  He  was  formally  installed  and  be- 
gan the  duties  of  his  pastorate  December  7th. 

In  January,  1886,  the  standing  committee  was 
authorized  to  procure  a  new  organ.  The  organ  was 
purchased  at  an  expense  of  three  thousand  dollars, 
and  dedicated  in  September,  1886. 

In  October,  1887,  a  new  bell  was  procured  and 
placed  in  the  belfry  of  the  church. 

First  Methodist  Society.  -  In  July,  1830,  Amos 
Walton  established  a  prayer-meeting  and  Sunday- 
school  in  Harmony  Village  (Rockville)  in  connection 
with  the  South  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Lynn. 

In  1832  meetings  were  held  in  Sanger*s  Hall, 
sometimes  known  as  Goodridge  s  Hall.  Subsequently 
Armory  Hall,  which  formerly  stood  on  Holten  Street, 
near  Sewall  Street,  was  rented  for  Methodist  services. 
The  leader  in  this  movement  was  Mr.  Alfred  N. 
Chamberlain ;  he  undertook  the  responsibility  of 
renting  the  hall  and  furnishing  the  preachers. 
During  the  first  three  years  seventeen  different 
preachers  conducted  the  services,  among  whom  were 
A.  D.  Merrill  (Father  Merrill),  Joseph  A.  Merrill, 
Sanford  Benton  and  John  E.  Risley.  These  were  all 
conference  preachers;  Mr.  Risley  had  the  honor  of 
forming  the  first  church  society  and  baptizing  the 
first  converts.  Among  the  local  preachers  were  Jesse 
Filmore,  Benjamin  F.  Newhall,  of  Saugus;  Elijah 
Downing,  of  Lynn ;  Benjamin  King,  who  preached 
the  opening  sermon  in  the  hall ;  Shadrach  Ramsdell 
and  James  Mudge. 

A  class  was  formed  here,  and  after  three  years  of 
service  Mr.  Chamberlain  induced  the  Lynn  Common 
Church  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  worship.  Rev. 
Charles  K.  True,  the  preacher  in  charge,  advertised 
in  Zion's  Herald  for  a  young  man  to  take  charge  of 
the  services  here,  and,  as  a  result.  Rev.  Mr.  Arnold, 
of  Rhode  Island,  was  sent  here  by  Mr.  True,  and  waa 
the  first  minister  who  attended  services  here  and 
resided  among  the  people. 

Later  on  the  responsibility  of  the  charge  of  the 
services  was  transferred  to  the  South  Street  M.  E. 
Church  in  Lynn,  who  had  conducted  the  meetings  in 
Rockville. 

In  1839  Amos  Walton  began  preaching  regularly 
for  the  society,  and  in  July,  1840,  he  was  appointed 
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bjthe  Conference  sitting  in  Lowell  as  pastor.  At 
this  time  the  membership  of  the  church  was  twenty- 
three.    In  1840  the  Sabbath  school  was  organized. 

While  worshipping  in  Armory  Hall,  a  building  on 
Washington  Street,  above  Oak  Street,  formerly  used 
18 1  pottery,  was  bought  and  fitted  up.  The  lumber 
tod  labor  necessary  were  contributed  by  interested 
parties,  and  the  new  house  of  worship  was  dedicated, 
bat  soon  proved  too  small.  Plans  were  proposed  for 
a  new  house,  the  lumber  purchased  and  a  part  of  it 
hauled  to  the  ground,  the  site  of  the  present  church. 
This  was  in  1843,  and  at  this  time  the  South  Society 
was  about  building  a  new  house  of  worship.  Their 
old  house,  which  had  been  built  in  1836,  and  was  in 
excellent  condition,  was  offered  to  the  Methodist 
Society  for  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  it  was 
thought  best  to  dispose  of  their  lumber  and  accept 
the  offer.  The  building  was  moved  from  the  Square 
to  its  present  location,  near  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Sewall  Streets ;  the  Lexington  Monument  was 
set  off  to  allow  its  passage,  and  aflerward  replaced. 
The  following  year  vestries  were  built  under  the  church, 
at  an  expense  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  society  at  this  time  was  under  great  financial 
embarrassment.  The  mortgage  on  the  church,  held 
by  the  South  Society,  was  heavy,  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  1848  it  was  voted  to  relinquish  the  prop- 
erty; Timothy  Walton  took  up  the  mortgages  and 
the  property  passed  into  his  hands.  The  society 
known  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chapel  Society, 
which  had  held  the  properly,  became  extinct. 

The  church  was  allowed  by  Mr.  Walton,  who  was 
one  of  the  leading  brethren,  to  continue  the  use  of 
the  building  at  an  annual  rental.  They  had  no  Con- 
ference preacher  that  year ;  but  a  local  preacher,  Dr. 
Booth,  supplied  for  them  a  portion  of  the  time. 

In  1853  during  the  pastorate  of  William  Gordon,  a 
board  of  trustees  was  appointed,  and  organized  ac- 
cording to  law,  under  the  name  of  the  "  First  M.  E. 
Society  of  Danvers."  At  this  time  the  society  pur- 
chased the  church  properly  from  Mr.  Walton  on  lib- 
eral terms. 

In  1859,  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  E.  S.  Best, 
the  house  was  raised  up  and  remodeled,  at  an  expense 
of  about  six  hundred  dollars.  Part  of  this  expense 
was  contributed  by  outside  friends. 

In  1862,  when  Bev.  Mosely  Dwight  was  sent  by  the 
Conference  to  this  society,  he  found  a  debt  of  over 
four  thousand  dollars,  and  the  society  very  much  de- 
prened.  The  Church  Aid  Society  lent  its  assistance, 
and  Mr.  Dwight  was  allowed  to  collect  all  the  contri- 
bations  raised  in  the  Boston  district  for  church  aid. 
Through  his  endeavors  the  debt  on  the  church  was  re- 
daced  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

In  1867  Bev.  J.  0.  Knowles  was  sent  to  the  Society. 
He  was  very  active  in  his  efforts,  and  there  was  a  large 
increase  in  the  interest  and  the  membership  of  the 
church  during  the  two  years  of  his  pastorate. 

The  interior  of  the  church  was  tinted  and  painted 


at  this  time.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Knowles 
and  others  interested,  a  Stevens  clock  was  placed  in 
the  tower  of  the  church ;  and  at  this  time,  too,  a  bell 
was  given  to  the  Society  by  an  anonymous  friend,  who 
was  afterwards  known  to  have  been  the  late  General 
William  Sutton.  In  1868  the  parsonage  on  Sewall 
Street  was  purchased  by  the  Society  for  two  thousand 
dollars. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  G.  Leonard,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Knowles,  a  social  and  literary  society, 
similar  to  the  Oxford  League,  was  started  and  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  pastor.  Mr.  Leonard  was  especially 
interested  in  Sabbath-school  work,  and  succeeded  in 
making  the  school  very  successful  and  awakening 
much  interest  in  its  exercises. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Albert  Gould  the  debt 
of  the  Society  was  extinguished,  and  the  Society  en- 
joyed a  time  of  prosperity.  A  deep  religious  interest 
was  manifest  in  the  town,  and  union  services  of  the 
Congregational,  Bapti<)t  and  Methodist  Churches  were 
held.  Mr.  Gould  was  himself  a  good  musician,  and 
did  much  for  the  encouragement  of  music  in  the 
services  of  the  church.  A  new  reed-organ  was  pur- 
chased during  his  pastorate.  Mr.  Gould,  with  the  aid 
of  the  brethren,  started  the  church  in  Tapleyville. 
During  his  pastorate  he  published  a  paper  called  the 
Tovn  of  Peabody,  a  single  issue,  which  contained  much 
valuable  historical  information. 

Rev.  F.  T.  George  was  the  pastor  of  the  church  in 
1873-74,  and  Rev.  Daniel  Wait  in  1875-76-77.  Dur- 
ing the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Wait  improvements  were 
made  in  the  furnishing  of  the  v€stry. 

During  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  V.  M.  Simons,  in 
1878-79,  a  pipe-organ  was  placed  in  the  front  part  of 
the  church,  behind  the  altar,  and  the  choir  seats 
were  removed  thither. 

Rev.  Dr.  Steele  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  1880- 
81-82,  and  during  his  pastorate  the  outside  of  the 
church  edifice  was  painted,  and  the  interior  repaired 
and  re-carpeted,  at  an  expense  of  thirteen  hundred 
dollars.  At  this  time,  also,  the  Stevens  clock  was  re- 
moved and  a  Howard  clock,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Lydia  P.  Proctor,  substituted. 

Rev.  C.  N.  Smith  was  the  pastor  in  1883-84-85,  and 
the  time  was  one  of  great  harmony  and  prosperity  in 
the  church. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  preachers  statioaed,  by 
the  Conference  over  the  church  from  the  beginaing: 


Amoe  Walton 1839-40 

Daniel  Wobb 1841 

H.  G.  Barras 1842 

AmoeBinney »      184a 

Reuben  Ransom 1844 

I.  J.  P.  Collyer. 1846-46 

Z.  A.  Mudge 1847 

Thomas  Street ....1S48-49 

O.  8.  Howe „,      1860 

W.  0.  High .«...« 1861-52 

William  Gor^n. 1863-64 

Ed  ward  A.  Manning.........      1856 

Geoixe  Snkherland... 1856-67 

H.  Q.  Pm^Uwvm 1868 


E.  S.  Best; «., «,,... ...1869- 6 

Franklin  Furber......^ 1861 

Mosely  Dwight 1862-63 

&  Rw  Sweetset 1864-65-66 

J.  0.  Knowles 1867-68 

y^UUamG.  Leonard 1869 

Albert  Goold 1870-71-72 

F.  T.  George 1873-74 

Daniel  Walt. 1875-76-77 

V.  M.  Simons. 1878-79 

Daniel  Steele 1880-81-82 

C.N.Smith 1883  84-85 

Geo.  Alcott  Phlnney 1886 
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In  1886  extensive  repairs  and  improvements  were 
undertaken;  the  vestries  were  painted  and  re- 
furnished; an  addition  was  built  on  the  back  of  the 
building,  making  room  for  the  organ  and  giving 
additional  space  below.  The  choir  seats  were  re- 
built and  the  preacher's  platform  refurnished.  The 
pews  and  interior  fittings  were  renovated,  the  walls 
and  ceilings  frescoed  and  various  improvements  and 
additions  made  to  the  conveniences  of  the  house. 
A  large  number  of  memorial  windows  have  been 
given  in  honor  of  deceased  friends  and  relatives; 
the  Oxford  League  assumed  the  expense  and  man- 
agement of  the  improvement  of  the  windows,  and 
their  efforts  have  been  seconded  bj  gifts  of  money 
from  various  individuals  and  societies.  The  entrance 
and  approaches  have  been  improved,  and  the  house 
now  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  in  town.  The  ex- 
penditures for  the  recent  improvements  were  about 
twenty-six  hundred  dollars.  The  society  is  large  and 
flourishing,  and  active  in  Christian  work  and  ser- 
vice. 

Second  Universalist  Society  —The  First  Uni- 
versalist  Parish  of  Peabody  was  organized  on  the  6th 
of  April,  1832,  under  the  title  "The  Second  Univer- 
salist Society  of  Danvers."  Universalist  meetings 
had  been  held  occas'ionally  in  private  houses,  some- 
times in  a  small  hall  in  the  building  now  occupied  in 
part  by  the  Peabody  Press  oflSce,  in  the  school-house 
then  located  near  the  Old  South  Church,  and  also  in 
Joseph  Shedd*8  Hall,  a  small  hall  in  a  building  on 
Main  Street,  then  occupied  by  Mr.  Shedd  as  an 
apothecary  shop.  Previously  to  this  organization  some 
families  had  attended  the  Universalist  meeting  in 
Salem. 

On  January  31,  1832,  a  preamble  and  resolution 
were  adopted  and  signed  by  forty-three  persons, 
with  reference  to  building  a  church  and  forming  a 
Universalist  Society.  It  was  proposed  to  erect  a 
meeting-house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  South  (Jhurch, 
and  a  subscription  was  opened  for  shares  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  On  March  26th,  a  meetiug  of  sub- 
scribers was  held,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  find 
a  suitable  site  for  a  house.  An  agreement  for  organ- 
ization was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  forty-seven  per- 
sons, pledging  the  united  action  of  the  signers  for 
the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  religious  society 
under  the  name  of  the  Second  Universalist  Society  in 
Danvers.  In  accordance  with  a  petition  drawn  up 
at  this  meeting  a  warrant  was  issued  by  John  W. 
Proctor,  Esq.,  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Shedd's 
Hall,  April  6, 1832.  On  that  day  the  members  met 
and  organized. 

A  church  building  was  completed  in  January,  1833, 
and  was  dedicated  January  10th.  On  January  21st, 
an  invitation  was  given  to  Rev.  John  Moore  to  be- 
come pastor  at  a  salary  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars. It  was  accepted,  and  he  was  installed  April  4, 
1833.  He  resigned  November  16,  1834,  leaving  at 
the  end  of  the  year.    During  his  ministry  a  Sunday- 


school  was  organized,  beginning  with  about  fifty 
members.  A  church  was  organized  by  Mr.  Moore 
April  30,  1834,  consisting  of  twenty-four  members. 

February  15,  1835,  the  Rev.  John  M.  Austin  was 
invited  to  become  pastor.  He  was  installed  April 
29th. 

When  the  church  building  was  completed  the  vestry 
was  left  unfinished.  There  was  then  no  public  hall 
in  town  large  enough  for  town  purposes.  In  1836 
the  vestry  was  finished  by  an  association  called  the 
Union  Hall  Association,  partly  in  the  interest  of  the 
church,  and  was  used  for  public  purposes.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1843,  the  subject  of  enlarging  the  meeting- 
hou-^e  by  galleries  was  considered,  which  was  done 
soon  afterward. 

Mr.  Austin  resigned  his  pastorate  in  September, 
1843.  The  affairs  of  the  society  were  in  a  highly  pros- 
perous condition  during  his  ministry,  and  particularly 
at  its  close.  A  religious  revival  affecting  this  with 
other  societies  prevailed  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
ministry. 

On  October  20,  1844,  Rev.  John  Prince  was  in- 
vited to  become  pastor,  and  was  installed  January  15, 
1845.  Mr.  Prince  was  very  progressive  in  his  ideas, 
and  during  his  pastorate  there  was  a  division  in  the 
society,  arising  from  differences  in  belief,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Prince,  in  June,  1848, 
and  the  closing  of  the  church  as  a  house  of  public 
worship  for  several  years. 

In  October,  1853,  Rev.  J.  W.  Talbot  made  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  revive  the  society,  and  worship  was 
regularly  begun  October  30,  1853,  and  has  ever  since 
been  maintained.  Mr.  Talbot  resigned  at  the  close 
of  a  year,  having  accomplished  his  object.  During 
his  slay  the  church  building,  including  the  vestry, 
was  enlarged  and  improved,  and  an  organ  purchased. 

In  November,  1855,  Rev.  Orville  Brayton  began 
his  pastorate ;  he  was  installed  February  6,  1856.  He 
continued  as  pastor  until  September  1,  1859.  Rev. 
C.  C.  Gordon  was  pastor  of  the  society  for  a  year,  be- 
ginning November,  1859.  He  left  the  parish 
united  and  in  good  condition.  In  February,  1862, 
Rev.  O.  F.  Safford  was  invited  to  become  pastor,  and 
he  began  his  work  in  May.  He  was  Installed  June 
17, 1863.    His  pastorate  closed  May  1,  1865. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Hervey  became  pastor  in  April,  1866. 
In  September,  1867,  the  society  voted  to  remodel  the 
church,  which  was  done  in  a  thorough  manner,  at  an 
expense  of  about  nine  thousand  dollars.  A  bell  was 
presented  to  the  society  by  a  friend  who  desired  that 
his  name  should  be  withheld.  The  church  was  re- 
dedicated  March  4,  1868.  Mr.  Hervey 's  ministry 
closed  in  November,  1872,  leaving  the  society  united 
and  in  good  condition,  and  the  Sunday-school  larger 
than  at  any  other  period  of  its  history. 

The  Rev.  S.  P.  Smith  became  pastor  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  October,  1873,  and  continued  until  the  12th 
of  March,  1876,  when  he  resigned  his  charge.  During 
his  ministry  additions  and  improvements  were  made 
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to  the  ve«ti7  at  a  cost  of  about  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

On  April  30.  1876,  Rev.  E.  W.  Whitney  began  his 
pastorate.  He  was  installed  Novembers,  1876.  The 
church,  which  had  been  greatly  reduced  in  number 
and  inactive,  was  reorganized  by  Mr.  Whitney  on  the 
$th  of  May,  1877,  with  forty-one  memberj*.  At*  the 
aoDual  meeting  in  January,  1879,  the  society  voted 
to  nise  the  church  in  order  to  give  more  height  to 
the  vestry  and  improve  the  entrance,  which  was  done 
at  a  cost  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
Mr.  Whitney  resigned  his  pastorate  in  December, 
1879. 

On  January  26,  1880,  Rev.  G.  W.  Harmon  was  in- 
vited to  the  pastorate,  and  began  his  labors  in  March, 
1880.  During  the  summer  of  1881  further  improve- 
ments were  made  on  the  church.  Mr.  Harmon 
closed  his  work  with  the  society  in  July,  1882. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Sprague,  the  present  pastor,  began  his 
ministry  on  the  last  Sunday  in  September,  1882. 

Second  Baptist  Society.— The  Baptist  Church 
was  organized  February  16,  1843,  having  sixteen 
members.  The  church  was  recognized  February  22, 
1848,  with  twenty-seven  members.  The  sermon  was 
by  Rev.  Joseph  Banvard.  The  first  deacon,  O.  £. 
Pope,  was  elected  February  24,  1843.  Various  per- 
sons supplied  the  pulpit  till  September  15,  1843, 
when  Rev.  Phinean  Stowe  accepted  a  call  to  the  pas- 
torate. He  was  ordained  pastor  December  5,  1843 ; 
the  services  were  in  the  Unitarian  Church,  and  the 
•ermon  was  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Neal,  D.D. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  a  chapel  was  erected,  sixty- 
five  by  thirty-two  feet,  and  publicly  dedicated  June 
15,1843,  Rev.  Messrs.  Banvard,  Anderson  and  Carlton 
B98i«ting  in  the  services.  In  August,  1844,  the  so- 
ciety was  incorporated,  consisting  at  that  time^of  thir- 
ty-one memberp. 

The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Stowe  ended  May  9,  1845, 
tfter  which  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  J.  G. 
Richardson,  who  was  installed  as  pastor  January  28, 
1S46,  Rev.  Joseph  Banvard  preaching  the  sermon. 
This  pastorate  ended  in  October,  1847.  From  April 
23, 1848,  to  March  4,  1849,  Rev.  I.  E.  Forbush  sup- 
plied the  pulpit,  after  which  Rev.  B.  C.  Thomas 
supplied  it 

December  3,  1848,  P.  D.  Perkins  became  deacon  of 
the  church.  November  11, 1849,  Rev.  F.  A.  Willard 
became  pastor,  and  he  resigned  that  office  February 
3, 1854.  T.  W.  Carr  became  deacon  May  12,  1851. 
Rev.  N.  Medbury  regularly  supplied  the  pulpit  after 
the  expiration  of  a  year  from  Mr.  Willard's  resigna- 
tion, and  did  much  toward  obtaining  the  present 
house  of  worship.  October  4, 1857,  Rev.  T.  E.  Keely 
became  pastor. 

The  present  house  of  worship  was  dedicated  No- 
vember 19,  1857,  Rev.  T.  D.  Anderson  preaching  the 
sermon.  R.  R.  Emerson  was  chosen  deacon  Febru- 
ary 9,  I860.  Mr.  Keely  resigned  his  pastoral  relation 
August  29, 1861. 


Rev.  C.  E.  Barrows  was  ordained  pastor  December 
25,  1861,  Rev.  Heman  Lincoln  preaching  the  sermon. 
He  resigned  January  12,  1865,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  N.  M.  Williams  July  9,  1865.  During  Mr. 
Williams'  pastorate  the  house  was  repaired  at  an 
expense  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Williams  was  succeeded  by  the  Uev.  C.  V. 
Hanson,  who  was  ordained  over  the  church  October 
6,  1868.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Shailer, 
of  Portland,  Maine.  Februnry  4lh.  of  the  following 
year.  Thoma-*  N.  Barnaby  was  chosen  Deacon. 

Mr.  Hanson  was  a  most  active  and  efficient  Chris- 
tian worker,  and  the  church,  under  his  pastorate,  was 
greatly  prospered.  During  the  first  three  ycjrs  of 
his  ministry,  fifty  members  were  added  to  the  church. 
He  was  also  greatly  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the 
town,  and  was  widely  respected  by  all  denominations 
for  his  progressive  and  intelligent  co-operation  in 
matters  of  education,  temperance  reform  and  charities 
of  every  kind.  He  w^as  twice  sent  as  representative 
to  the  Legislature  by  the  town  in  1871  and  1872,  a'  d 
was  during  both  those  terms  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Liquor  Law. 

In  1877,  Edward  H.  Wilson,  a  member  of  the 
church,  died,  and  gave  in  his  will  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  to  the  society,  and  also  gave  a  piece 
of  land  on  Andover  Street  and  the  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  to  build  a  chapel,  to  be  used  by  the 
several  evangelical  societies  of  the  town.  A  chapel 
was  erected  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  be- 
quest, and  meetings  are  held  there  weekly  by  mem- 
bers of  the  societies  interested.  There  being  no 
other  place  of  worship  in  the  vicinity,  the  gift  has 
been  the  means  of  doing  much  good. 

In  the  summer  of  1879  Mr.  Hanson  resigned  the 
pastorate.  November  24,  1879,  the  church  and 
society  voted  to  give  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Wood  a  call. 
Mr.  Wood  accepted,  and  began  his  labors  according- 
ly. In  August,  1882,  he  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  was  accepted. 

April  16,  1883,  the  church  and  society  voted  to 
give  Rev.  W.  P.  Chipman,  of  Davisville,  R.  I.,  a  call, 
which  was  accepted.  In  January,  1885,  Mr.  Chip- 
man  was  compelled  to  resign  owing  to  illness  in  his 
family,  which  made  his  removal  from  the  town 
necessary. 

March  9,  1885,  the  church  and  society  voted  to 
call  Rev.  J.  N.  Shipman,  of  Moosup,  Conn  ,  to  the 
pastorate.  The  call  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Shipman 
is  now  acting  in  that  office. 

In  the  fall  of  1887,  repairs  and  improvements  were 
begun  in  the  building,  which  will  greatly  improve 
the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  house. 

RocKviLLE  Congregational  Society  AND  West 
Congregational  Society. — For  many  years  the 
people  of  the  South  Church  carried  on  Sunday-school 
and  prayer-meeting  services  in  Rockville  or  South 
Peabody.  Some  of  the  meetings  were  held  as  early  as 
1832. 
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Mr.  Caleb  Frost  was  superintendent  of  this  early 
Sunday-school,  which  was  held  in  a  chapel  built  by 
Mr.  Elijah  Upton,  standing  on  Needhaui'a  corner, 
opposite  Samuel  Brown's  estate.  In  1854  Sabbath- 
school  was  again  held  by  members  of  the  South  Church 
in  an  old  house  owned  by  Mr.  John  Marsh.  A 
prayer- meeting  was  sustained  for  many  years  at  pri 
vate  bouses  by  Deacon  Richard  Smith,  Mr.  John 
Stevens  and  Mr.  Isaac  Hardy.  Deacon  Jacob  Perley 
was  also  interested  in  these  early  meeting«>. 

The  South  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Lynn  had  conducted  such  services  in  Rockville  as 
early  as  1830,  but  they  were  not  regularly  carried  on 
after  1840,  when  a  regular  preacher  was  sent  by  the 
Methodist  Conference  to  the  central  part  of  the  town, 
and  the  Methodists  worshipped  there. 

In  1855  a  substantial  chapel  was  built  by  friends  of 
the  movement,  on  Lynn6eld  Street.  Services  were 
held  here  in  which  members  of  the  South  Church  as- 
sisted, acting  as  teachers  in  the  Sunday-school,  and 
assuming  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  ministers  of  the  various  Congregational 
Societies  of  the  vicinity  conducted  preaching  services 
from  time  to  time,  and  by  degrees  the  people  of  the 
vicinity  were  interested  in  the  movement,  and  lent 
their  support  to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 

A  mi>sion  Sunday-school  and  prayer-meeting  had 
been  carried  on  for  some  years  in  West  Peabody, 
where  there  was  a  small  manufacturing  settlement. 
It  was  decided  to  unite  the  new  two  enterprises,  and  in 
1873  Rev.  W.  A.  Lamb,  a  recent  graduate  ef  Andover 
Seminary,  was  engaged  as  pastor  of  both  the  South  and 
West  Peabody  Churche*.  At  this  time  there  was 
neither  Society  Dor  Church  organization— simply 
Sunday-school,  prayer-meetings  and  preaching  ser- 
vices. The  two  congregatioQS  agreed  each  to  give 
a  definite  part  of  the  pastor's  salary. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Lamb  extended  from  July 
1873  to  July,  1875.  On  April  14, 1874,  the  Rockville 
Church  was  organized.  A  very  powerful  revival  had 
attended  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Lamb,  and  great  interest 
was  felt  in  the  new  church.  A  number  of  members 
of  the  South  Church,  some  of  them  residents  of  South 
Peabody,  and  some  from  the  central  part  of  the  town, 
were  so  greatly  interested  that  they  joined  the  new 
organization  to  aid  in  its  support  and  management.  In 
all  thirty- nine  members  were  received  into  the  Dew 
church.  At  the  time  the  church  was  recognized,  Mr. 
Lamb  was  ordained  as  evangelist.  Prof.  John  L. 
Taylor  was  the  moderator  of  the  council  and  Rev. 
Joshua  Coit  scribe. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Carpenter,  of  Andover,  succeeded  Mr. 
Lamb.  His  ministry  extended  from  July  1,  1875,  to 
July  1 ,  1880 — ^ve  years.  His  was  a  quiet,  earnest,  suc- 
cessful ministry.  The  church  in  South  Peabody 
grew  and  became  stronger ;  and  during  the  last  year 
of  his  ministry  a  new  site  was  acquired  for  a  larger 
and  more  commodious  church  building.  The  old 
chapel  was  removed  to  the  new  site,  and  remained 


there  until  the  present  church  edifice  was  erected 
in  its  place. 

For  several  months  the  church  was  without  a  pas- 
tor; on  February  1,  1881,  Rev.  John  W.  Colwell  be- 
gan his  ministry. 

July  6,  1881,  the  Rockville  Congregational  Society 
in  Peabody,  was  duly  organized.  The  site  for  the 
new  church  was  in  the  hand*)  of  trustees,  who  were 
authorized  to  convey  the  property  to  the  Society  on 
certain  terms,  which  was  done,  and  the  Society, 
with  the  assistance  of  many  outside  friends,  built  the 
present  church  edifice. 

In  February,  1882,  a  building  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, whose  efibrts  in  obtaining  funds  were  so  far 
successful  that  the  old  chapel  was  removed  and  build- 
ing operations  begun  in  the  fall.  In  the  sprin|]^  of 
1883  the  edifice  was  completed  with  the  exception  of 
the  auditorium,  and  the  S*)ciety  which  had  been 
worshipping  in  the  school-house  opposite,  began  ser- 
vices in  the  new  vestry.  By  continued  effort,  funds 
were  secured  to  finish  the  auditorium,  and  the  charch 
was  dedicated  May  22, 1884 ;  Rev.  W.  G.  Sperry,  then 
of  the  South  Church,  preached  the  dedicatory  ser- 
mon, and  Rev.  C.  C.  Carpenter  took  part  in  the  ser- 
vices. 

The  church  edifice  is  40  x  50  feet,  with  a  pulpit 
recess  4x13  feet.  The  tower  is  15  feet  square  and  rises 
75  feet  above  the  underpinning. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  finishing  and  furnishing 
of  the  house  was  about  $7,100.  Great  interest  was 
taken,  both  by  the  church  in  South  Peabody  and  the 
parent  church,  in  securing  the  amount ;  subscriptions 
were  received  from  above  three  hundred  persons. 
One  thousand  dollars  were  contributed  in  sums  often 
dollars  and  less.  About  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
dollars  were  secured  in  South  Peabody,  and  the  South 
Church  people  gave  about  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifly  dollars  ;  of  the  remainder,  five  hundred 
dollars  came  from  the  American  Congregational 
Union,  and  the  rest  from  outside  friends.  The  So- 
ciety is  nearly  or  quite  self-supporting,  and  is  the  cen- 
tre of  active  Christian  work. 

At  West  Peabody  the  West  Congregational  Church 
was  duly  organized  as  a  branch  of  the  Rockville 
Church,  September  6,  1883,  with  fifleen  members. 
Rev.  C.  B.  Rice,  of  Danvers,  was  moderator  of  the 
council,  and  Rev.  H.  L.  Brickett,  of  Lynnfield,  scribe. 
The  church  has  the  same  articles  of  faith  and  covea- 
ant  as  the  Rockville  Church,  and  the  same  pastor, 
but  it  chooses  its  own  standing  committee  and  makes 
its  own  by-laws  and  controls  its  own  membership. 

The  West  Congregational  Society  in  Peabody  was 
incorporated  October  26,  1885,  and  on  December  11 
the  new  chapel  was  dedicated  free  of  debt  at  a  cost 
of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  The 
large  and  beautiful  lot  of  half  an  acre  was  given  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Henderson,  of  Salem,  formerly  a  resident 
of  West  Peabody.  The  churches  in  the  Essex  South 
Conference  (Congregational),  and  the  American  Oon- 
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gregational  Union  awisted  the  people  in  building  the 
chapel,  and  outside  friends  contributed  generously. 
The  dedicatory  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  C.  B. 
Bice,  of  Danvers. 

The  two  societies  act  in  conjunction ;  they  meet 
yearly  and  decide  upon  the  proportionate  part  which 
each  shall  pay  toward  the  pastor's  salary.  In  matters 
of  common  interest,  such  as  the  calling  or  dismissal 
of  a  pastor,  a  joint  vote  is  taken. 

June  5, 1887,  Rev.  Mr.  Colwell  terminated  his  pas- 
torate, going  to  Barrington,  R.  I.  Great  progress  was 
made  during  his  active  and  efficient  labors  in  South 
and  West  Peabody,  and  his  enterprise  and  energy  did 
much  to  encourage  the  people  of  his  double  flock  to 
the  efforts  which  have  been  so  successful  in  building 
up  Uiese  churches  upon  a  secure  foundation.  The 
membership  of  the  Rockville  Church  is  sixty-eight, 
and  that  of  the  West  Church  twenty -four. 

On  November  9, 1887,  Rev.  Israel  Ainsworth  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  Rockville  Congregational 
Church,  and  the  West  Congr^ational  Church,  the 
relation  between  the  two  societies  remaining  as  has 
been  explained  before. 

Many  devoted  men  and  women  of  the  South 
Church  labored  earnestly  in  the  early  days  of  these 
churches,  whose  names  will  long  be  remembered  by 
the  people  whom  they  strove  to  assist,  but  of  whom 
the  limits  of  this  sketch  do  not  give  room  for  adequate 
mention. 

In  I860  Mr.  Elijah  W.  Upton  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  officers  of  the  South  Society  four  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  he  had  been  requested  by  his  father,  Eli- 
jah Upton,  to  contribute  to  the  Rockville  mission ; 
and  that  sum  is  still  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  society  in  Rockville. 

St.  John's  Chijkch  (Roman  Catholic).— Before 
1850  there  were  very  few  Catholics  in  the  town,  and 
until  1871  the  Catholics  of  South  Danvers  and  Pea- 
body  worshipped  at  St  James'  Church,  on  Federal 
Street,  Salem. 

In  1868  Rev.  John"  J.  Gray,  the  pastor  of  St.  James' 
Church,  formed  the  idea  of  establishing  a  new  parish 
in  Peabody.  In  May,  1870,  a  fair  was  held  in  Me- 
chanic Hall,  Salem,  to  aid  in  establishing  the  new 
parish,  which  continued  for  two  weeks,  and  was  very 
successful,  over  seven  thousand  dollars  being  realized. 
Sufficient  money  having  thus  been  obtained  to  begin 
the  work,  a  lot  of  land,  formerly  used  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  was  purchased  of  Thomas  E.  Procter 
for  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  in  May,  1871,  a  con- 
tract was  made  for  building  the  new  church,  which  is 
of  brick,  with  granite  trimmings,  and  is  about  sev- 
enty-two feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and  forty-six  long, 
with  a  tower.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  expensive 
church  edifice  in  the  town. 

The  laying  of  the  corner-stone  took  place  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  August  20,  1871,  and  an  immense 
crowd  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremonies.  All  the 
Catholic  societies  of  Salem  were  present,  and  marched 


in  procession  with  their  distinctive  badges.  Bishop 
Williams,  of  Boston,  officiated,  and  Rev.  I.  T.  Hecker, 
of  New  York,  preached  an  able  sermon  in  relation  to 
the  progress  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America. 

On  Christmas  day,  December  25,  1871,  services 
were  first  held  in  the  basement  of  the  church, 
although  the  building  was  in  a  rough  and  unfinished 
condition.  Rev.  Father  Gray  celebrated  mass,  and 
preached  an  interesting  sermon,  in  which  he  con- 
gratulated the  congregation  and  the  Catholics  of  Pea- 
body on  being  able  to  worship  for  the  first  time  in 
this  town  in  an  edifice  worthy  of  their  efibrts,  and 
one  on  which  was  raised  the  emblem  of  their  religion. 
A  large  congregation  attended,  although  there  were 
no  pews  for  their  accommodation,  and  the  weather 
being  very  cold,  it  was  impossible  to  warm  the  place. 

The  church  was  not  opened  again  for  public  wor- 
ship until  September,  1872,  when  the  basement  was 
entirely  finished  and  over  two  hundred  pews  put  in. 
After  that  time  services  were  regularly  held  every 
Sunday  by  one  of  tlie  St.  James'  clergymen,  until 
1874,  when  Rev.  M.  J.  Masterson  became  the  pastor. 

The  building  was  finished  and  dedicated  with  im- 
pressive ceremonies  November  30,  1879.  The  large 
auditorium  presents  a  fine  interior,  with  its  lofty  ceil- 
ing, beautifully  frescoed  walls  and  fifteen  mullioned 
windows  of  stained  gla<>s,  most  of  them  being  me- 
morial windows  contributed  by  individuals  or  so- 
cieties. There  are  fourteen  large  paintings  between 
the  windows,  representing  the  stations  of  the  cross. 
The  altars,  of  white  marble,  are  richly  furnished. 
The  large  auditorium  seats  twelve  hundred  persons. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  edifice  was  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  architect  was  James 
Murphy,  of  Providence.  The  assistants  at  present  are 
Rev.  Patrick  Masterson  and  Rev.  Vincent  Borgialli. 

St.  Paul's  Mission  (Episcopal). — The  first  ser- 
vice of  ihis  mission  was  on  Sunday,  April  2, 1874,  the 
first  Sunday  after  Easter.  At  this  service  morning 
prayer  was  read  by  Mr.  Edgar  W.  Upton,  and  the 
chants  and  hymns  were  sung  by  a  choir  of  boys,  who 
had  been  trained  by  Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Upton.  There 
has  been  no  interruption  in  the  Sunday  services  since 
that  time. 

At  first  the  Rev.  John  W.  Leek,  rector  of  St. 
Michael's,  Marblehead,  Rev.  E.  M.  Gusliee,  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's, Salem,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Magill,  of  Calvary,  Dan- 
vers, had  joint  charge  of  the  mission,  and  took  turns 
in  preaching  on  Sunday  evenings.  The  mission  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  diocesan  convention 
in  May,  1874,  and  considerable  cold  water  was 
thrown  upon  it.  It  was  ably  defended  by  its  three 
reverend  sponsors,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Mission- 
ary Board,  who  granted  it  some  money  for  a  mis- 
sionary. 

In  the  summer  of  1874  Allen's  Hall  was  hired  by 
the  mission,  and  fitted  up  by  the  help  of  friends  in 
neighboring  parishes.  Rev.  Mr.  Magill  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  work,  which  charge  he  kept  till  August, 
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1875,  when  the  present  missionary,  the  Rev.  George 
Walker,  took  the  cure  of  Peabody,  in  addition  to  that 
of  a  new  mission  in  Wakefield. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  church  on  Lowell 
Street  on  January  1,  1876.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
there  was  no  frost  in  the  ground  then.  The  first  ser- 
vice in  the  new  church  was  held  on  Quinquagesima 
Sunday,  the  27th  of  February  following.  The  church 
building  has  been  added  to  from  time  to  time  as  the 
needs  of  the  mission  grew.  In  1880  a  vestry  was 
built.  Inadvertently  the  east  wall  of  this  addition 
was  built  several  inches  over  the  line  of  the  next 
estate.  In  1885  this  mistake  was  mended  by  putting 
the  wall  where  it  belonged,  afler  trying  in  vain  to 
hire  or  buy  the  land  so  unfortunately  covered.  In 
1886  the  roof  of  the  north  end  of  the  church  was  re- 
placed with  a  gable  end,  and  the  door  moved  from 
the  west  side  to  the  end  of  the  church,  thus  adding 
about  thirty  seats  to  the  church,  which  now  will  seat 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  The  seats  were 
rebuilt  at  the  same  time. 

The  congregation  from  a  beginning  of  twenty  has 
grown  to  a  membership  of  over  two  hundred  souls, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  over  one  hundred  every 
Sunday.  The  Sunday-school  has  grown  from  ten  to 
seventy,  with  an  average  attendance  of  more  than 
fi fly.  A  boy  choir  has  been  maintained  almost  with- 
out any  break,  from  the  first  service.  In  1878  the 
boys  were  v^ted  in  Cassock  and  Surplice. 

Services  are  held  every  Sunday.  The  Holy  Com- 
munion is  celebrated  every  other  Sunday,  alternating 
between  an  early  celebration  and  one  after  morning 
prayer.  As  the  mission  is  now  joined  with  Dan  vers 
in  the  cure  of  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  it  has  to  share  his 
time  with  the  Danvers  Church,  so  that  every  alter- 
nate Sunday  there  has  to  be  a  lay  service  in  the 
morning.  This  duty  has  fallen  chitfly  upon  Mr.  Up- 
ton, though  not  infrequently  Mr.  George  R.  Curwen, 
of  Salem,  has  performed  it. 

In  1879,  the  Rev.  Amos  Ross,  a  deacon  of  the 
church  and  a  full  blooded  San  tee  Indian,  was  in  the 
family  of  the  missionary  several  months.  The  ac- 
quaintance thus  begun  has  been  kept  up,  and  every 
year  since,  a  missionary  box  has  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Ross  and  his  people. 

INSTITUTIONS  AND  SOCIETIES. 

The  Peabody  Institute.— Mention  has  been 
made  in  another  part  of  this  sketch  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Mr.  Peabody's  original  gift  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  was  announced,  and  the 
communication  which  accompanied  the  gift,  on  the 
16th  of  June,  1852.  On  June  28,  1852,  a  town-meet- 
ing was  held  at  which  resolves  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted by  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols  were  unanimously 
adopted,  accepting  the  gift  and  pledging  the  town  to 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  donor.  It  was  voted 
'•'That  the  institution  established  by  this  donation  be 
called  and  known  as  the  Peabody  Institute,  and 


that  this  name  be  inscribed,  in  legible  characters, 
upon  the  front  of  the  building  to  be  erected,  that,  in 
future  years,  our  children  may  be  reminded  of  their 
father's  benefactor,  and  that  strangers  may  read  the 
name  of  him  whom  Danvers  will  always  be  proud  to 
claim  as  her  son.'' 

It  was  also  determined  that  two  of  the  "Committee 
of  Trustees  "  should  be  elected  each  successive  year 
for  a  terra  of  six  years,  and  "That  the  aforesaid  Com- 
mittee of  Trustees  appoint  annually,  from  the  citizens 
of  the  town  at  large,  another  Committee,  who  shall 
select  books  for  the  library,  designate  the  subjects  for 
lectures,  procure  lecturers,  enact  rules  and  regula- 
tions, both  in  regard  to  the  lectures  and  the  library, 
and  perform  all  such  other  duties  as  the  Committee 
shall  assign  to  them." 

The  proceedings  of  the  town  relative  to  the  gift 
were  transmitted  to  Mr.  Peabody,  and  received  his 
approval.  The  scheme  thus  determined  became, 
therefore,  what  may  be  called  the  charter  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  constituted  as  the  officers  of  the  institute, 
a  board  of  trustees  chosen  by  the  town  in  whom  are 
vested  the  funds  and  other  property,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  lyceum  and  library ;  and  another 
board,  chosen  annually  by  the  trustees,  called  the 
lyceum  and  library  committee,  whose  duties  are  to 
superintend  and  direct  all  its  active  operations. 

Soon  after  the  first,  Mr.  Peabody  gave  to  the  trus- 
tees a  further  donation  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  stipu- 
lating that  seventeen  thousand  dollars  should  be  used 
for  land  and  building,  ten  thousand  dollars  as  a  per- 
manent fund,  and  three  thousand  dollars  for  the 
library. 

The  westerly  part  of  the  Wallis  estate  was  pur- 
chased for  the  Institute,  and  afterward  considerable 
additions  were  made  to  the  land,  Mr.  Peabody  giving 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  additional  to  purchase  and 
improve  tbe  land.  He  also  during  his  visit  to  this 
country  in  1856,  paid  one  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  other  improvements  to  the  land,  and  one 
thousand  one  hundred  dollars  for  liquidating  all 
liabilities  against  the  Institute  on  account  of  the 
building. 

The  original  building  was  about  eighty-two  by 
fifty  feet,  of  brick  and  freestone,  with  a  library  room 
and  committee  rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  and  a  lecture 
hall  above.  It  cost  fifteen  thousand  three  hundred 
dollars.  The  corner-stone  was  laid,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  August  20,  1853;  as  Capt.  Sylvester 
Proctor  had  deceased,  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  per- 
formed the  part  assigned  to  him.  The  building  was 
finished  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  and 
dedicated  to  its  future  uses  September  29,  1854. 
Rufus  Choate,  who  always  maintained  a  warm  inter- 
est in  the  place  where  the  early  years  of  his  profes- 
sional life  had  been  spent,  delivered  the  address  at 
the  dedication,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  thought- 
ful of  his  occasional  addresses,  containing  many 
brilliant  and  impressive  passages  on  the  value  of 
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reading  and  the  function  of  a  public  library  and  lyce- 
um. 

The  library  was  opened  on  October  18,  1854,  for 
the  delivery  of  books  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons  and  evenings.  There  were  then  about 
one  thousand  five  hundred  volumes  on  the  shelves. 

In  December,  1854,  a  donation  of  books  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Peabody,  containing  about  tw6 
thousand  five  hundred  volumes,  selected  by  Mr. 
Henry  Stevens,  agent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Subsequent  additions  to  the  library  by  purchase 
and  gift  brought  the  number  of  volumes  in  1856,  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Peabody's  visit  to  the  town,  to  above 
five  thousand  three  hundred,  including  two  hundred 
and  fifty  volumes  received  from  the  Danvers  Me- 
chanic Institute,  an  association  that  had  existed  in 
the  town  since  1841.  The  town  also  contributed 
one  hundred  and  ten  volumes  to  the  library,  and 
many  of  the  citizens  gave  books  from  their  own  li- 
braries. 

The  first  course  of  lectures  began  November  29, 
1854.  Among  the  lecturers  for  the  first  season  were 
George  S.  Hillard,  Theodore  Parker,  E.  P.  Whipple, 
Prof.  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  A.  A. 
Miner,  T.  Starr  King,  Josiah  Quincy  and  Richard  H. 
Dana.  Truly  a  brilliant  group  of  names  I  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  lectured  during  the  second 
season. 

The  one  to  whom  the  managers  of  the  Institute 
naturally  turned  in  seeking  a  librarian  was  Fitch 
Poole,  whose  literary  abilities  were  highly  esteemed 
by  his  townsmen.  He  was  elected  to  the  position 
January  3,  1854,  but  being  then  engaged  in  business, 
found  it  necessary  to  resign  the  position,  which  he 
did  September  27  of  the  same  year.  His  successor 
was  Mr.  Eugene  B.  Hinckley,  then  principal  of  the 
Peabody  High  School,  who  gave  much  time  to  his 
duties,  and  rendered  valuable  service  during  the  early 
days  of  the  library,  when  its  valuable  collections 
were  just  begun.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Hinckley  Mr.  Poole  was  again  elected,  May  17, 1866, 
and  continued  to  hold  the  ofBce  until  his  death,  in 
1873.  He  was  a  most  courteous  and  efficient  officer, 
and  his  kindness  to  students,  and  readiness  to  assist 
all  in  the  selection  of  books,  with  his  genial  personal 
qualities,  made  him  the  friend  of  every  borrower  of 
books. 

Mr.  Peabody  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  ac- 
tive work  of  the  Institute,  set  aside  a  fund  in  his  own 
hands,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  he  gave  the  trustees  the  income  in  addition  to 
the  income  from  the  invested  funds  of  the  Institute. 
In  1866,  while  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  he  gave  an- 
other donation  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Institute,  at  the  same  time  making  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  an  entirely  distinct  branch  li- 
brary in  Danvers.  The  year  before  he  had  sent  to 
the  two  libraries  a  large  number  of  volumes  of  books 
purchased  by  him  in  London,  from  which  the  South 
65  i 


Danvers  library  received  about  three  thousand  five 
hundred  volumes.  October  6,  1867,  shortly  before 
his  return  to  England,  he  made  a  final  donation  to 
the  Institute  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  making  the 
total  of  his  gifts  to  the  Peabody  Institute  of  South 
Danvers,  or  Peabody,  upward  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  An  extensive  addition  was  made  to 
the  building  in  1867  and  1868,  including  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  library  room  by  an  extension  of  forty- 
six  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  the  erection  of  a 
tower  on  the  western  side  and  the  addition  of  a  porti- 
co on  the  front  of  the  building.  The  entire  cost  of 
these  changes  was  about  forty-five  thousand  dollars. 
The  whole  value  of  the  invested  permanent  funds  of 
the  Institute  after  Mr.  Peabody's  last  donation,  in- 
cluding the  real  estate,  from  which  an  income  is  de- 
rived by  its  occupation  for  dwelling-houses,  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  three  hundred  dollars. 

In  accordance  with  a  wise  plan  approved  by  Mr. 
Peabody,  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  this  fund  was 
set  apart  in  1870  as  a  reserve  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  accumulate  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
any  unusual  necessity,  such  as  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  or  the  making  of  permanent  additions  to 
the  Institute,  or  the  arising  of  some  great  emergency. 
This  fund  has  now  increased  to  more  than  forty-three 
thousand  dollars.  In  1885,  it  was  decided  by  the 
trustees  that  the  great  decrease  of  income  consequent 
on  lower  rates  of  interest  obtainable  was  an  emer- 
gency calling  for  a  use  of  the  income  of  this  fund, 
and  that  the  maintenance  of  the  active  usefulness  of 
the  Institute  was  of  greater  importance  than  the 
rapid  accumulation  of  the  reserve  fund,  particularly 
as  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  any  new  buildings 
will  be  needed  for  many  years;  and  a  part  of  the 
income  of  the  reserved  fund  is  accordingly  used  for 
current  expenses,  a  considerable  sum  being  fetill 
added  to  the  principal  every  year.  The  general 
funds  of  the  Institute,  exclusive  of  the  land  and 
building  of  the  Institute,  the  library,  curiosities  and 
cabinets  of  valuables,  and  not  including  the  re- 
served fund  or  the  Eben  Dale  Sutton  Library  Fund, 
amount  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Afl^r  the  decease  of  Fitch  Poole,  Theodore  M. 
Osborne  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Peabody  In- 
stitute in  September,  1873.  He  resigned  the  position 
in  1880,  leaving  in  October,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  J.  Warren  Upton,  the  present  librarian,  whose 
long  service  on  the  Lyceum  and  Library  Com- 
mittee had  made  him  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  needs  of  the  library,  and  whose  systematic  meth- 
ods and  unwearied  industry  in  improving  the  re- 
sources of  the  library  and  promoting  the  cultivation 
of  the  best  reading  in  the  community  render  him  a 
most  efficient  and  valuable  officer.  A  thorough  and 
exact  system  of  cataloguing  is  constantly  kept  up  to 
date,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  furnish  the  public 
with  accurate  lists  of  books. 
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When  the  Institate  building  was  first  thrown  open, 
Mr.  John  H.  Teague  was  the  janitor,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  position  until  his  death  in 
1880.  He  became  identified  with  the  institution, 
and  his  marked  characteristics  made  him  a  well- 
known  and  prominent  figure  in  the  administration  of 
its  affairs.  His  sphere  was  not  solely  a  humble  one, 
for  as  was  remarked  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Lyceum 
and  Library  Committee,  for  a  large  part  of  the  time 
he  was  the  only  representative  of  the  government  of 
the  Institute  on  the  ground  to  receive  the  throngs  of 
visitors  who  were  drawn  to  the  Institute  by  the  fame 
of  its  founder.  His  urbanity  and  native  politeness, 
and  the  remarkable  memory,  shrewd  wit  and  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  which  he  oflen  displayed  made 
him  a  most  attractive  figure  to  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  He  maintained  a  watchful  care 
over  all  the  interests  of  the  Institute,  and  with  ad- 
mirable discretion  contrived  to  keep  each  department 
informed  of  any  necessity  for  action  or  improvement. 
In  the  exercise  of  his  functions  he  became  the  friend 
of  all  who  desired  to  use  rightly  the  advantages  of 
the  institution  which  he  loved  so  well.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded for  a  short  time  by  Mr.  I.  A.  Drowne,  and 
then  by  Mr.  John  D.  McKeen,  the  present  efllcient 
janitor. 

Mr.  Peabody  made  this  institution  the  depositary 
of  the  most  cherished  and  valuable  gifts  which  he 
had  received  in  recognition  of  his  munificent  and 
remarkable  charitable  donations.  When  the  build- 
ing was  enlarged  a  large  fire-proof  safe  was  built  with 
an  ingenious  arrangement  of  sliding  case,  in  which 
are  displayed  the  most  valuable  of  these  gifts,— the 
portrait  of  Queen  Victoria  enamelled  upon  gold,  her 
own  gift  to  him  in  recognition  of  his  friendly  gift  for 
homes  for  the  poor  of  London ;  the  gold  box  con- 
taining the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  and  that 
given  him  by  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  one  of  the 
ancient  Guilds  of  London,  in  recognition  of  his  char- 
ities ;  the  gold  medal  presented  to  him  by  Congress 
in  commemoration  of  his  gift  to  the  Southern  Edu- 
cation Fund,  and  that  awarded  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion for  the  work  of  that  Fund.  Valuable  auto- 
graphs, including  letters  from  the  hand  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  a  collection  of  American  autographs 
obtained  by  Mr.  Peabody  in  London,  illuminated 
memorials  from  various  societies  and  portraits  of 
great  interest,  form  part  of  the  treasures  of  the  Pea- 
body Institute  in  Peabody.  A  fine  portrait  of  Mr. 
Peabody,  his  own  gift,  hangs  in  the  hall.  Other 
interesting  portraits,  including  those  of  Ruins  Choate, 
Edward  Everett,  General  Foster  and  President  Har- 
rison, have  been  presented  to  the  Institute  by  its 
friends,  several  of  them  being  the  gifts  of  Elijah  W. 
Upton. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  Peabody  Institute 
Library  in  February,  1887,  was  twenty-six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  wl^ole  amount  expended  for  books  from  year  to 


year  up  to  the  present  time,  including  books  1 
by  Mr.  Peabody  for  the  library,  is  upward  of 
seven  thousand  dollars,  making  an  exceedingly 
and  well-selected  library  for  practical  use  in  i 
munity  like  that  of  Peabody. 

The  Eben  Dale  Sutton  Reference  Lib 
— In  October,  1866,  Mr.  Peabody  met  the  schoo 
dren  of  the  town  in  the  Peabody  Institute  Hall 
in  the  afternoon  the  hall  was  filled  by  the  adul 
ulation,  and  the  medal  scholars  of  the  Peabody 
School.  It  was  announced  by  Mr.  Peabody  that  ] 
a  communication  for  them,  which  he  should 
"  with  a  degree  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
could  only  be  equalled  by  that  felt  by  his  hei 
and  then  with  a  few  happy  words  of  introducti* 
read  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Eliza  Sutt 
South  Dan  vers : 

"  South  Danyzrs,  Oct.  15, 
**  Totht  Tmdeet  of  Ih*  Peabody  In$tituU  : 

*' Qkntlkmen — The  rare  advantages  conferred  on  our  commu 
tbe  establbhment  of  the  PealKxly  Library  are  fully  apprecia 
gratefiiliy  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  been  privileged  to  enj< 
Having  bad  favorable  opportunities  for  observing  its  beneficent 
hitherto,  I  could  but  cherish  a  deep  interest  in  its  continued  pi 
and  success.  This  interest  has  ripened  into  a  feeling  akin  to  ] 
affection,  through  recollection  of  the  delight  and  improvement 
its  treasures  afforded  to  my  dearly  beloved  son,  now  deceased,  Et 
Sutton. 

"  As  a  memorial  of  this  departed  son,  I  have  desired  to  mak< 
Institute  some  offering,  which  should  permanently  connect  hi 
with  this  noble  public  benefaction. 

**  Having  received  from  Mr.  Peabody  a  kind  and  cordial  appi 
my  plan,  I  propose  to  present  for  your  acceptance,  as  Trustee) 
Peabody  Library,  tbe  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars,  for  th«  l 
ance  of  the  objects  had  in  view  by  its  founder.  In  making  this 
is  my  wish  not  to  trespass  upon  the  ground  already  so  successful! 
pied  by  the  present  library  for  circulation. 

"  I  desire  that  it  may  be  invested  as  a  permanent  fund,  to  b* 
the  Ebeu  Dale  Sutton  Fund,  the  income  of  which,  as  it  accruei 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  establishment  of  a  Bcference  Librar 
the  books  purchased  fur  it  shall  be  of  enduring  value,  and  such  < 
are  desirable  and  indispensable  for  the  use  of  scholars;  that  tb« 
be  kept  together  in  some  room  of  the  Institute  Building,  especi 
signed  for  their  accommodation,  f^om  which  they  shall  never  be 
or  taken.  It  is  not  my  purpoee  to  attach  any  onerous  conditions 
donation  ;  but  at  a  future  time,  should  my  proffer  be  acceptable 
I  will  express  more  Axlly  my  wishes  and  plans  for  its  dispositi 
management. 

"  I  shall  place  this  gift  in  your  hands,  gentlemen,  associated 
with  tender  memories,  with  full  assurance  that  it  will  be  wisely 
istered,  and  will  prove  a  lasting  blessing  to  the  present,  and  to 
generations. 

*•  Tours,  respectflilly, 

"  Eliia  Sun 

This  letter  was  formally  answered,  and  tbe  gi 
cepted,  by  the  trustees  on  January  5, 1867,  an( 
trustees  indicated  their  intention  to  accede  t 
donor*s  views  and  wishes  in  accordance  with 
suggestion  that  she  might  wish  to  make  as  to  th< 
position  of  the  funds. 

On  January  28, 1867,  Mrs.  Sutton  placed  the 
in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees,  together  with  a 
munication  in  which  she  embodied  some  addit 
suggestions  as  to  the  plan  of  the  Reference  Lib 
The  income,  without  any  abatement,  is  to  be  "  p 
to  the  credit  of  the  Lyceum  and  Library  Comn 
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of  the  Institute,  and  is  to  be  wholly  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  books  of  practical  and  enduring  value, 
together  with  charts,  maps,  diagrams,  models  and 
such  other  helps  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  best  libraries  established  for 
the  use  of  students  and  scholars ;  and  in  defraying 
such  incidental  expenses  as  may  become  necessary 
for  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  the  books 
and  apparatus  constituting  the  library ;  and  tor  no 
other  purpose.''  The  books  are  to  be  substantially 
bound,  and  to  be  kept  together  in  a  room  from  which 
they  are  not  to  be  loaned  or  taken.  A  seal  is  to  be 
affixed  to  the  inside  of  the  cover  of  each  volume,  in- 
dicating the  source  of  the  fund.  The  committee  are 
prohibited  from  accumulating  more  than  one  year's 
income  at  any  time.  The  privilege  of  consultation  of 
the  collections  is  extended  to  **  any  desirous  of  prof- 
iting by  their  use,"  though  the  design  is  primarily 
and  chiefly  for  the  use  and  improvement  of  the 
townspeople. 

The  room  assigned  to  this  Reference  Library  in  the 
enlarged  building  was  richly  and  conveniently  fur- 
nished by  Mrs.  Sutton,  and  a  fine  portrait  of  the  son, 
in  whose  memory  the  gift  was  made,  was  placed  on 
\\s  walls.  The  room  was  thrown  open  to  the  public 
June  14,  1869.  Besides  the  books  purchased  from  the 
income  of  the  fund,  Mrs.  Sutton  has,  from  time  to 
time,  given  to  the  library  many  rare  and  valuable 
volumes  and  collections,  including  fine  sets  of  Au- 
dubon's "  Birds  of  America,"  **  The  Description  of 
Egypt,"  the  famous  work  prepared  at  the  direction  of 
the  First  Napoleon,  Kingsborough's  "  Antiquities  of 
Mexico,"  and  other  important  works. 

On  the  opening  of  the  library  Mr.  Fitch  Poole,  the 
librarian  of  the  Peabody  Library,  *  was  appointed 
superintendent,  and  Miss  Mary  J.  Floyd,  of  Peabody, 
was  choeen  librarian.  After  the  decease  of  Mr.  Poole, 
in  1873,  no  other  superintendent  wa^i  appointed,  but 
MiBB  Floyd  continued  to  be  the  librarian  until  June, 
1881.  Miss  S.  £.  Perkins  acted  as  librarian  until 
November,  1882,  when  Miss  Augusta  F.  Daniels,  the 
present  librarian,  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Eben  Dale  Sutton 
Reference  Library,  about  twelve  thousand  dollars  has 
been  expended  upon  books,  besides  the  books  given 
to  the  library  by  Mrs.  Sutton  and  others.  Fine  sets 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  and  other  useful 
books  are  on  the  shelves ;  there  are  rare  and  beauti- 
ful collections  of  engravings  and  works  on  art,  archi- 
tecture and  design,  and  standard  works  on  literature, 
science  and  all  subjects  embraced  within  the  objects 
of  the  library.  The  beautiful  and  artistic  bindings 
of  the  books  make  their  appearance  exceedingly 
attractive;  and  the  rich  furnishings  and  the  unusual 
character  of  the  books  make  the  room  an  object  of 
interest  to  many  visitors,  while  its  quiet  seclusion 
gives  it  great  attractions  for  the  student.  The  con- 
trol of  the  library  is  in  the  hands  of  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Lyceum  and  Library  Committee  of  the  Pea- 


body Institute,  whose  management  has  been  most 
judicious  and  efficient. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic— Before  1870 
there  was  an  association  of  veterans  called  the  Army 
and  Navy  Union,  organized  with  objects  similar  to 
those  of  the  Grand  Army. 

Post  132,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  was  organ- 
ized under  charter  from  department  of  head-quarters, 
July  7,  1870,  and  the  installation  of  officers  took 
place  in  Masonic  Hall,  at  the  same  date.  The  officers 
were: 

Commander R.  8.  Daniels. 

Senior  rice-commander J.  W.  Steyens. 

Junior  vice-commander Wm.  F.  Wilejr. 

Adjutant B.  0.  Spofford. 

Quarter-master L.  A.  Manning. 

Surgeon F.  O.  Klttredge. 

Chaplain j;.  I.  Oalvin. 

Officer  of  the  day R.  B.  BHUcroft. 

Officer  of  the  guard W.  H.  Hildreth. 

Quarter-master's  sergeant Bei\j.  Beckett,  Jr. 

Sergeant  nu^or „ P.  L.  Winchester,  Jr. 

The  Post  was  at  first  named  for  Gen.  Grenville  M. 
Dodge,  a  former  resident  of  the  town,  who  won  an 
enviable  record  in  the  war,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major-general.  Its  name  was  afterward  changed  to 
that  of  a  former  townsman,  a  young  man  who  fell 
early  in  the  war,  and  whose  letters  from  the  front 
were  marked  by  more  than  usual  ability — Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Shove. 

Owing  to  difficulties  in  the  Post,  a  part  of  the 
members  left  it,  and  on  November  19, 1872,  the  so- 
ciety known  as  the  "  Veteran  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Association"  was  formed  for  the  declared  object  of 
"  Charity  and  Brotherly  Love.*'  Citizens  of  the  town 
contributed  liberally  to  the  fund  of  the  Association, 
and  many  cases  of  necessity  were  relieved  through 
its  means.  On  April  19, 1875,  this  Association  did 
escort  duty  for  a  company  of  citizens  that  went  to 
Lexington  to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Lexington.  On  July  3,  1876, 
the  name  of  the  Association  was  changed  to  the 
"  Army  and  Navy  Union."  The  last  meeting  of  the 
Union  was  May  31,  1879. 

Successful  efforts  were  made  to  unite  the  organiza- 
tions, and  April  12, 1879,  Union  Post  No.  50  was  or- 
ganized, with  one  hundred  and  forty-two  charter 
members,  and  the  following  officers  were  chosen : 

Commander QyrasT.  Batchelder. 

Senior  rice^ximmander Winsor  H.  Ward. 

JaniorviceHsommander Frank  E.  Farnham. 

Chaplain Volnej  M.  Simons. 

Surgeon Charles  C.  Pike. 

Quartermaster Levi  Preston. 

Officer  of  the  day Alfred  B.  Johnson. 

Officer  of  the  guard Bei^.  Beckett,  Jr. 

A<i)utant Wm.H.  Hildreth. 

Sergeant  nu^or George  O.  Pierce. 

Quarter-master^s  sergeant Albert  H.  Wbidden. 

A  large  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  in 
charity  from  the  Post  fund,  aided  by  liberal  sub- 
scriptions from  comrades.  The  organization  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  is  so  conducted  as  to  sub- 
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serve  the  interests  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  At>80- 
ciation  to  care  for  and  protect.  Although  there  are 
none  to  replace  the  comrades  who  fall  out  as  death 
thins  the  ranks  of  this  veteran  organization,  the  Post 
still  presents  a  fine  body  of  soldierly  men  in  its  an- 
nual parade  on  Memorial  day,  and  whenever  the  or- 
der is  called  on  for  public  service. 

The  Women's  Union  Relief  Corps  (G.  A.  R.),  was 
organized  May  27,  1885. 

Old  Ladies'  Home. — At  a  public  meeting  of  the 
Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  at  Warren  Hall,  February 
14, 1867,  the  following  letter  was  read,  addressed  to 
Messrs.  Henry  Poor,  Warren  M.  Jacobs  and  Elijah 
W.  Upton. 

**  Gkntlkmen,— bariDg  noticed  a  suggestion  made  by  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Association,  that  it  would  be  expe- 
dient aDd  proper  to  provide  suitable  homes  or  bouses  for  elderly  women 
of  American  parentage  of  this  town  who  are  in  destitute  circumstances, 
where  they  can  be  made  comfortable  and  happy  in  their  declining  years, 
we,  the  undersigned,  this  day  Jointly  agree  to  place  in  your  bands,  as 
trustees,  the  sum  of  12000  as  the  commencement  of  a  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose above  indicated,  the  said  amount  to  be  securely  invested  until 
enough  is  added  to  this  fund  by  donation  or  otherwise,  to  accomplish 
this  object 

**In  the  event  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  either  of  the  above 
named  Trustees,  the  remaining  Trustees  may  appoint  his  successor.  We 
would  suggest  that  the  Trustees,  together  with  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer  for  the  time  being,  be  constituted  a  board  of  mana- 
gers to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  donors,  whose  acts  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  our  approval. 

"  In  making  this  gift  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  as  being  the  foun- 
dation of  a  benevolent  enterprise,  and  we  solicit  the  aid  of  those  of  our 
people  who  are  blest  with  means,  to  unite  with  us  in  the  furtherance  of 
this  object. 

"  B<>spectfully  Tours. 

"Eliza  Sutton. 
"Maet  Uptok." 

The  trustees  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  an 
act  of  incorporation  as  "The  Charitable  Benevolent 
Association  of  the  town  of  Peabody,"  which  was 
granted  April  27, 1869. 

Initiatory  steps  were  taken  at  a  meeting  held  No- 
vember 1, 1871,  towards  building  a  house  for  the  pur- 
pose specified  in  the  act,  and  a  contract  was  awarded 
for  two  thousand  dollars,  for  a  house  on  Washington 
Street,  above  Oak  Street.  A  levee  was  held  at  Pier- 
pont  Hall  on  December  31, 1861,  at  which  there  was 
realized  for  the  purposes  of  the  association  the  sum 
of  $847.53,  including  a  contribution  from  Elijah  W. 
Upton. 

In  1883  renewed  interest  was  taken  in  the  move- 
ment, and  it  was  decided  to  reorganize  the  association 
on  the  basis  of  the  original  trust.  An  auxiliary  so- 
ciety was  formed,  and  earnest  efforts  were  made  to  in- 
crease the  funds ;  the  house  built  for  the  Charitable 
Tenement  Association  was  sold  in  1875,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds, with  other  funds,  were  employed  in  purchas- 
ing the  former  residence  of  the  late  General  William 
Sutton,  with  the  intention  of  fitting  it  up  at  some 
future  time  as  a  Home  for  Aged  Women.  Until  the 
resources  of  the  society  shall  be  sufficiently  great  to 
undertake  the  active  support  of  such  a  home,  the 
building  is  let  by  the  society,  and  the  income  accu- 
mulated.    It  is  hoped,  at  no  very  distant  day,  to  open 


the  home  for  the  beneficiaries  who  will  share   in  its 
protection  and  support. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Gen.  Gideon  Foster. — Gideon  Foster  was  bom 
in  the  house  which  formerly  stood  on  the  corner  of 
Lowell  and  Foster  Streets,  February  24, 1749.  Hia 
father,  Gideon  Foster,  was  a  native  of  Boxford ;  his 
mother,  Lydia  Goldthwait,  of  the  middle  precinct 
He  improved  the  opportunities  of  education  furnished 
by  the  schools  of  the  parish  ,*  he  wrote  a  handsome 
hand,  was  a  correct  draughtsman  and  skilful  surveyor. 
He  was  employed  for  several  short  periods  in  keeping 
school.  He  was  a  mechanic  of  more  than  common 
ingenuity;  the  machinery  of  his  mills  was  of  his  own 
planning  and  construction. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  he  marched 
to  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  in  command 
of  a  company  of  minute-men  which  had  been  drafted 
from  Capt.  Samuel  Eppes'  company  of  militia  a  few 
weeks  before,  -  February  27.  The  company  arrived 
in  season  to  give  the  retreating  British  considerable 
trouble  at  West  Cambridge.  Captain  Foster  served 
as  a  captain  in  Col.  Mansfield's  regiment  in  the  siege 
of  Boston.  At  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  Captain 
Fo&ter's  company  was  stationed  at  Brighton,  then 
called  little  Cambridge.  He  was  ordered  by  Gen. 
Ward  to  escort  a  load  of  ammunition  to  Charlestown. 
In  carrying  out  this  order  he  met  the  Americans 
when  on  their  retreat.  Their  powder  was  consumed, 
and  he  supplied  them  with  ammunition  loose  in 
casks.  In  his  old  age  he  revived  the  reminiscence 
thus: 

**  We  took  the  ammunition  in  caskn,  and  conveyed  it  in  wagoni,  and 
delivered  it  freely  with  our  lujmdt  and  our  dippert,  to  their  honOt  their 
pocket$,  their  hatt^  and  whatever  they  had  that  would  hold  it  I  well 
remember  the  blackened  appearance  of  those  busy  in  this  work, — not 
unlike  those  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  coal  on  a  hot  summer's  day. 
At  the  same  time  we  were  thufl  occupied,  the  enemy's  $hot  were  con- 
stantly whistling  by  ;  but  we  had  no  time  to  examine  their  character 
or  dimensions.  I  have  often  thought  what  might  have  been  onr  con* 
dition,  had  one  of  these  hot  tkoi  unceremoniously  come  in  contact  with 
our  wagons.'* 

Another  favorite  reminiscence  was  of  the  time 
when  Col.  Mansfield's  regiment  was  stationed  on 
Prospect  Hill,  where  Gen.  Putnam  was  in  command. 
The  captains  were  called  together,  and  a  volunteer 
was  called  for  to  engage  in  a  very  arduous  enterprise. 
When  Foster  found  no  one  willing  to  offer  his  services, 
he  presented  himself  and  was  accepted.  Several 
soldiers  were  drawn  from  each  company,  and  properly 
armed,  they  repaired  to  Gen.  Putnam's  quarters  to 
receive  instructions.  After  reviewing  them,  "Old 
Put "  deprived  them  of  their  equipments,  and  furn- 
ishing them  with  axes  sent  them  into  a  swamp,  where 
they  were  engaged  in  cutting  fascines  and  bringing 
them  in  on  their  backs.  "  The  men  expected  to  gain 
honor  by  their  exposure  to  unknown  dangers :  but 
their  greatest  danger  was  from  the  attack  of  musqui- 
toes,  and  their  greatest  exposure  was  to  the  mirth  of 
their  fellow  soldiers." 
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Capt.  Foster  served  throughout  the  war,  and  held  an 
hoDorable  place  as  a  good  soldier  and  brave  officer. 
In  1792  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel ;  in 
1796  he  was  chosen  brigadier-general;  in  1801  he 
was  elected  major-general  by  the  Legislature.  In  the 
War  of  1812  he  was  chosen  commander  of  a  company 
of  exempts,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  his  command 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  that  he  showed  in  his  early 
days,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  movements  of  the 
militia  on  the  two  or  three  occasions  when  an  alarm 
was  spread.  It  is  recalled  that  the  old  soldier's  tac- 
tics and  drill  orders  were  somewhat  antiquated,  and 
the  order  "  shoulder  firelocks ''  spoken  from  early 
habit,  furnished  amusement  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
his  little  command;  but  he  never  lost  his  military 
ardor,  and  as  was  said  by  Hon.  Daniel  P.  King  in  his 
eulogy,— 

"  To  Uie  last,  the  Bound  of  the  drum  and  trumpet  was  music  to  bis 
tar ;  indeed  for  almoat  a  whole  century,  there  has  been  no  day  when 
tb«  fword  of  the  old  soldier  would  not  have  been  drawn  and  a  yigor- 
•M  blov  strDck  for  the  defence  of  his  country's  rights ;  nurtured  in 
that  schoel  of  patriotism  which  taught  that  opposition  to  tyrants  is 
obedience  to  God,  and  which  inculcated  lore  of  country  next  to  love  of 
beaven,  his  strong  indignation  was  roused  by  any  wrong  done  her  or 
danger  threatened.  Liberty  and  loTe  of  country  were  his  early  and 
abiding  passions.  His  country's  free  institutions,  good  order,  good  laws 
and  good  mien  were  the  objects  of  his  strongest  affections;  he  not 
only  lored  them  but  he  did  what  he  was  able,  according  to  his  Judg 
meat  and  understanding,  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  them.  No  dis- 
tance of  place,  no  severity  of  the  weather,  no  bodily  infirmity,  from  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  till  the  day  of  his  death,  more  than  sixty 
yean,  dslained  him  from  depositing  his  ballot  for  State  Officers." 

For  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  it  was  his  ambi- 
tion readily  indulged  by  his  fellow-citizens,  to  be  the 
first  to  vote  in  all  important  elections.  So  unerring 
was  his  judgment,  that  he  never  failed  to  be  the  file 
leader  of  the  majority,  nor  wavered  irom  the  genuine 
Whig  principles  of  '76.  In  his  time  as  Mr.  Proctor 
observes,  there  was  no  doubt  where  Danvers  would 
be  foand. 

For  more  than  seventy  years,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  influential  citizens  of  the  town.  He 
was  called  upon  to  hold  all  the  important  offices  in 
the  gift  of  his  townsmen  ;  he  was  nine  times  a  Repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court,  in  1796  and  from  1799 
to  1806.  He  served  as  town  clerk  from  1791  to  1794. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  schools  of  the  town, 
and  in  1794  was  one  of  those  who  proposed  the  divi- 
Bioo  into  school  districts.  He  was  also  interested  in 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  town,  and  one  of  the  early 
fire-engines  was  named  for  him. 

Gen.  Foster  developed  the  water  power  of  Goldth- 
wait*8  Brook.  In  ancient  times,  the  whole  region  in 
the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Foster  Street  was  marshy 
land.  He  acquired  the  ownership  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  this  region,  and  about  1817  built  a  dam  which 
can  still  be  seen,  from  which  he  conducted  a  part  of 
the  water  through  a  canal  along  the  edge  of  the  up- 
land to  the  north  of  the  low  ground.  He  had  a  bark- 
mill  at  the  upper  dam,  and  a  mill  used  as  a  grist-mill 
at  the  end  of  the  canal,  and  he  also  had  a  mill  for  the 
manafacture  of  chocolate.      The  water- works   thus 


constructed  by  him  furnished  water  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  to  those  located  on  the  lower  land 
along  the  course  of  the  canal.  Foster's  lane,  near 
Foster  Street,  led  to  these  mills  and  manufactories, 
and  was  extended  to  the  old  Boston  road. 

General  Foster  was  an  enterprising  and  successful 
manufacturer,  and  his  improvements  increa^ied  the 
value  of  the  land  owned  by  him,  and  enabled  him  to 
sell  it  at  fair  prices;  but  he  twice  suffered  loss  by  fire, 
and  on  October  23, 1823,  his  mills  were  totally  con- 
sumed. He  never  fully  recovered  from  this  loss,  and 
in  1828  he  sold  his  mill  property.  He  continued  to 
assert  the  same  spirit  of  independence  which  always 
supported  him.  He  had  a  small  pension,  quite  in- 
adequate to  his  needs,  and  up  to  a  short  time  before 
his  death  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands  his  little 
farm,  guiding  the  plow  over  his  scanty  acres  till  more 
than  ninety-five  years  had  bowed  his  venerable  form, 
content  so  long  as  he  was  self-supporting. 

He  was  a  sincere  and  devout  Christian.  He  joined 
the  Unitarian  movement,  and  was  to  the  time  of  his 
death  an  officer  of  that  church,  constant  in  attend- 
ance and  faithful  in  his  duties,  and  himself  harness- 
ing his  horse  in  his  later  years  to  go  from  his  farm  to 
divine  service. 

His  private  virtues,  no  less  than  his  distinguished 
services  to  his  country,  endeared  him  to  his  towns- 
men, and  his  death,  which  occurred  November  1, 
1846,  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety-seven  years,  was  sin- 
cerely mourned.  On  the  third  of  November  a  funeral 
oration  was  pronounced  in  the  Unitarian  Church  by 
Hon.  Daniel  P.  King,  and  he  was  buried  with  mili- 
tary and  civic  honors,  suited  to  the  brave  soldier  and 
the  faithful  citizen.  The  following  order  of  proces- 
sion has  been  preserved,  and  may  be  of  interest  from 
its  local  references : 

XSGOBT, 

(Tonsisting  of  the  Selom  Artilleiy,  the  Danvers  Light  Infantry, 
the  Salem  Light  Infantry  and  the  hfhn  Rifle  Corps  (the  latter 
bearing  a  banner  presented  by  the  bands  of  Gen.  Foster  to  the 
company  in  1836.    This  banner  was  shrouded  in  crape. 
The  escort  was  a  detachment  from  Gen.  Sutton's 
brigade,  and  was  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  CoL  Andrews). 
Hearse,  tianked  by  a  military  guard. 
Family  of  the  deceased  in  Carriages. 
Brig. -Gen.  Sutton  and  stafT,  and  Military  Officers  in  uniform  in 
Carriages. 
Committee  of  Arrangements. 
Officiating  and  other  Clergj-. 

CiTil  Officers  of  the  town. 

Danvers  Mechanic  Institute. 

Fire  Department. 

'*aen.  Foster*'  Engine  Co.,  No.  7,  in  dark  drees  with  badges. 

"Volunteer  Engine  Co.,  No.  8,  with  badges  and  in  firemen's  uniform. 

Citizens  of  the  neighboring  towns. 

Citizens  of  Danvers. 

General  Foster  was  buried  in  Harmony  Grove 
Cemetery,  in  a  lot  given  by  General  Sutton,  near  the 
Peabody  entrance  on  Grove  Street. 

A  fine  portrait  of  General  Foster  hangs  in  the 
trustees'  room  at  the  Peabody  Institute.  It  was 
painted  by  Osgood,  of  Salem,  and  is  the  gift  of  Elijah 
W.  Upton. 
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Dr.  Andrew  Nichols. — Andrew  Nichols,  the  son 
of  Andrew  and  Eunice  Nichols,  was  born  in  the 
North  Parish  of  Danvers  November  22,  1785.  He 
worked  on  his  father's  farm  till  he  was  eighteen 
years  old,  gaining  his  education  irom  the  common 
schools  of  the  town.  He  took  a  course  of  study  at 
the  academy  in  Andover,  and  in  April,  lfi06,  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Manning  in  Bil- 
lerica,  going  with  him  to  Cambridge  and  Harvard. 
In  July,  1 807,  he  became  a  student  with  Dr.  Water- 
house,  of  Cambridge  ;  and  a  year  later,  in  July,  1808, 
he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  South  Danvers. 

He  soon  attained  a  leading  position  as  a  practicing 
physician,  and  his  energetic  disposition  and  sincere 
public  spirit  brought  him  into  prominence  in  town 
affkirs. 

He  was  a  progressive  and  original  thinker,  a  man 
of  vigorous  mental  fibre.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  vo- 
tary of  natural  science,  a  fearless  advocate  of  temper- 
ance reform,  and  an  early  adherent  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement.  He  undertook  many  offices  of 
public  trust  in  the  town,  and  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  educational  matters.  With  all  the  require- 
ments of  his  profession,  he  found  time  not  only  for 
the  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  for  the  study 
of  local  history  and  antiquities,  for  active  engagement 
in  temperance  and  other  reform  movements,  and  the 
faithful  performance  of  duties  assumed  by  him  in 
town  affairs,  especially  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools. 

In  his  relations  with  others,  whether  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  or  the  participation  in  the  social  life 
of  the  town,  he  was  marked  by  noble  personal  quali- 
ties, by  unblemished  purity  of  character  and  a  high 
sense  of  honor,  sincere  religious  convictions,  and  a 
broad  and  kindly  sympathy  for  all  who  needed  it. 
His  life  in  South  Danvers  covered  the  period  of  its 
development  from  a  quiet  village  to  a  manufacturing 
community ;  he  was  the  literary  friend  and  compan- 
ion of  Fitch  Poole  and  of  Rufus  Choate,  and  a  prom- 
inent figure  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  town  at  the 
time  when  the  standard  of  thought  was  high  in  New 
England  towns — the  era  of  plain  living  and  high 
thinking,  before  the  lecture  system  had  degenerated 
into  elocutionary  athletics,  and  while  the  foremost 
thinkers  of  the  country  spoke  directly  to  the  people. 

He  was  a  student  of  literature,  and  was  the  author 
of  several  poems  and  addresses.  In  1811,  he  delivered 
a  Masonic  address  in  Danvers.  He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  Freemasonry  ;  he  was  the  first  master  of  Jor- 
dan Lodge  of  Free  Masons  in  Danvers,  instituted  in 
1808,  and  in  1831  he  wrote  and  published  a  poem  enti- 
tled '*  The  Spirit  of  Freemasonry."  In  1819  he  de- 
livered an  address  in  Danvers  entitled  *^  Temperance 
and  Morality,"  in  which  he  took  advanced  ground. 
In  1836  he  delivered  the  annual  address  before  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  from  1811  to  1846,  and  a  councillor.  The 
subject  of  the  address  was  "  Irritation  of  the  Nerves." 
At  the  Ceuteniiial  Celebration  of  the  town  of  Dan- 


vers, in  1852,  he  delivered  a  historical  poem,  entitled 
"  Danvers,"  which  shows  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  old-time  customs  and  traditions. 

He  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  the  growing 
science  of  geology,  and  a  learned  and  skillful  botanist, 
and  spent  much  time  from  a  leisure  by  no  means  ex- 
tended in  exploring  the  woods  and  fields  of  his  native 
town  and  county,  in  search  of  geological  specimens 
and  rare  flowers  and  plants ;  taking  an  especial  inter- 
est in  native  wild  flowers.  Although  his  farming  ex- 
perience was  confined  to  his  early  years,  his  interest 
in  agricultural  matters  and  his  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject was  so  great  that  he  was  a  member  and  at  one 
time  the  treasurer  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society. 
He  was  the  orator  of  the  society  at  Topsfield,  October 
6,  1820. 

In  1833  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society, 
afterward  merged  in  the  Essex  Institute,  was  formed ; 
a  project  in  which  Dr.  Nichols  took  great  interest, 
from  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  all  branches  of 
scientific  research.  He  presided  at  the  meeting  of  or- 
ganization, December  16, 1833,  and  was  elected  the 
first  president  of  the  society.,  a  position  which  beheld 
till  1845,  remaining  a  member  till  his  death.  He  was 
also,  for  many  years,  the  president  of  the  Essex  South 
District  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Nichols  died  at  his  residence  in  South  Dan- 
vers, in  the  house  which  now  stands  back  of  the 
building  of  the  Essex  Club,  on  Main  Street,  near 
the  square,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1853.  A  funeral 
discourse  was  delivered  by  Rev.  F.  P.  Appleton,  at 
the  Unitarian  Church,  where  he  attended  worship, 
on  April  3, 1853,  and  his  death  was  formally  noticed 
by  the  societies  and  organizations  in  which  he  had 
taken  so  active  a  part ;  an  obituary  sketch  was  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Lord,  and  published  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society ; 
but  no  adequate  memorial  of  his  life  has  been  com- 
piled. 

A  striking  portrait  of  Dr.  Nichols  hangs  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Essex  Institute  in  Salem,  painted  by  his 
niece,  Mrs.  Berry,  of  Danvers.  It  conveys  a  strong 
impression  of  the  vigor  and  individuality  of  the  man^ 
and  gives  token  of  a  character  which  might  well  have 
left  a  IttSting  impression  even  on  a  larger  and  more 
cultured  community  than  his  native  town  that  he 
loved  so  well. 

Hon.  Daniel  P.  King  was  born  January  8, 1801, 
in  the  South  Parish  of  the  old  town  of  Danvers,  which 
afterwards  became  the  town  of  Peabody.  His  parents^ 
Daniel  and  Phcebe  (Upton)  King,  came  of  families 
long  settled  in  that  vicinity.  William  King,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  King  family,  was  one  of  the  original  set- 
tlers, having  received  a  grant  of  land  in  1636,  and 
from  that  day  to  the  present  the  King  family  has 
maintained  its  ownership  of  land  in  the  vicinity,  and 
in  every  generation  its  representatives  have  held  an 
honorable  place  among  their  townsmen  for  those  qual- 
ities of  industry,  intelligence  and  sturdy  independ- 
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ence  of  character  which  mark  the  descendants  of  so 
many  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Puritan  settlement  of  New 
England.  For  reasons  remarked  in  the  historical 
sketch  of  the  town,  the  policy  of  those  who  undertook 
the  direction  of  the  settlement  of  this  region  had  for 
its  result  the  growth  of  a  community  marked  by  the 
superior  character  of  its  individual  members.  Though 
they  chose  the  agricultural  life,  and  their  lot  was  cast 
amid  the  simplest  of  social  customs  and  methods  of 
living,  they  not  only  maintained  among  themselves 
ao  unusual  d^ree  of  intellectual  development,  but  by 
wise  forethought  in  educational  affairs  and  careful 
home- training  these  same  qualities,  along  with  the 
loyalty  to  their  native  soil,  which  was  an  early  char- 
acteristic, have  been  perpetuated  to  the  present  time. 
By  intermarriage,  Mr.  King  numbered  among  his  an- 
cestors not  only  those  families  whose  names  were 
borne  by  his  father  and  mother,  but  he  was  allied 
with  the  Pages,  the  Putnams,  the  Townes,  the  Nurses, 
the  Jacobses  and  Flints,  and  others  of  those  who  have 
dwelt  in  that  r^ion  since  the  earliest  settlement.  As 
Mr.  Upham  remarks,  in  his  memoir  to  Mr.  King,  he 
may  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  the  manhood  de- 
veloped by  the  influences  long  operating  in  this  lo- 
cality upon  the  generations  which  have  occupied  it. 

His  family  had  from  the  first  held  a  respectable 
position  as  farmers,  and  in  later  times  had  been  en- 
riched by  extensive  trading,  so  that  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  possessed  of  means  large 
for  that  time,  and  Daniel  P.  King  was  enabled  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  academic  educa- 
tion. His  early  training  in  the  district  school  was 
continued  at  Saco  in  Maine,  and  at  Phillips'  Acad- 
emy in  Andover,  where  his  preparation  for  college 
was  completed.  He  took  his  degrees  at  Harvard 
University,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1823.  As  a 
boy  he  showed  the  same  traits  which  marked  his 
mature  life.  His  exactness  of  mind,  clearness  of 
memory  for  personal  and  historic  details,  quiet  and 
courteous  bearing,  and  respectful  observance  of  the 
wholesome  regulations  of  school  life,  attracted  atten- 
tion even  from  his  schoolmates,  who  never  failed  to 
be  won  by  the  charm  of  his  thoughtful  and  warm- 
hearted personality.  His  college  life  illustrates  the 
peculiarity  of  his  character,  that  he  cared  little  for 
rivalry  with  his  classmates,  and  had  small  ambition 
to  attain  eminent  distinction  as  a  scholar.  He 
quietly  pursued  his  college  course,  acquiring  by  care- 
ful study  a  knowledge  more  practical  than  showy, 
and  enriching  his  mind  with  a  culture  which  enabled 
him  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  his  natural  powers, 
and  which  gave  him  a  mental  grip  and  vigor  that 
never  failed  of  honorable  attainment  in  the  responsi- 
bilities which  his  singularly  successful  public  life 
brought  to  him.  Though  known  to  be  a  young  man 
of  ample  means,  his  taste  and  judgment  avoided 
luxury  and  display,  and  made  him  rather  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  plain  Arming  community  from  which 
he  sprung.    Notwithstanding  his  quiet  and  unassum- 


ing manner  of  life,  the  respectful  good  will  of  his 
classmates  toward  him  was  shown  by  hb  election  as 
marshal  at  the  commencement  exercises. 

After  graduation,  he  began  the  study  of  the  law, 
but  did  not  develop  a  taste  for  that  profession, 
though  his  qualities  and  attainments  would  undoubt- 
edly have  insured  success  as  a  lawyer.  The  agricul- 
tural life  had  the  greatest  attractions  for  him,  and 
after  his  marriage,  in  1824,  to  Miss  Sarah  P.  Flint, 
he  took  up  his  residence  on  the  excellent  and  beauti- 
fully situated  farm  near  his  home,  left  by  her  father, 
Hezekiah  Flint,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Flint  family  for  two  centuries,  and  became  a 
practical  and  successful  farmer,  employing  his  leisure 
time  in  reading  the  masters  of  English  literature, 
not  neglecting  the  pursuit  of  classical  studies,  which 
he  greatly  enjoyed.  It  was  a  life  not  common  then, 
and  still  more  uncommon  now  in  this  country ;  but 
he  was  not  a  man  who  could  easily  be  spared  from 
public  duties,  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  towns- 
men learned  to  intrust  their  most  important  interests 
to  his  charge.  It  is  to  be  remarked  of  this  period  of 
his  life,  which  was  surely  the  happiest,  that  while 
there  was  nothing  of  the  speculator  or  money  seeker 
about  his  ways,  he  had  a  shrewdness  and  conserva- 
tism which  saved  him  from  the  extravagant  mistakes 
of  most  gentlemen  farmers,  and  gave  him  a  well- 
earned  reputation  among  his  neighbor  husbandmen. 

In  1835  he  was  elected  a  representative  of  his 
native  town  in  the  State  Legislature.  He  had  been 
put  forward  several  years  before,  but  failed  of  his 
election  by  one  vote.  He  did  not  take  this  much  to 
heart,  but  observed  in  his  quiet  way  that  he  owed  his 
fortunate  escape  to  having  himself  voted  for  the  suc- 
cessful candidate ;  and  he  claimed  thereby  the  right 
to  share  in  the  satisfaction  and  congratulations  of  the 
winning  party. 

In  1836,  he  was  selected  by  his  townsmen  to  de- 
liver the  address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
the  monument  erected  in  honor  of  those  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Lexington ;  a  duty  which  he  performed 
with  the  same  careful  historical  research  and  happy 
facility  of  speech  which  marked  his  later  efforts. 
He  afterward,  in  1845,  delivered  a  eulogy  on  General 
Foster,  the  hero  of  that  fight. 

While  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
he  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  education 
by  introducing  and  carrying  into  efiect  an  order  in- 
structing the  Committee  on  Edircation  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  providing  by  law  for  the  better 
education  of  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  This 
movement,  followed  up  and  enforced  by  able  co- 
workers, led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  of  the  several  Normal  Schools  in  the 
commonwealth. 

Mr.  King's  chief  efforts  as  a  State  legislator  were 
in  aid  of  the  agricultural  interest,  which  was  through 
life  an  object  dear  to  him.  He  was  impressed  with 
the  opinion  that  there  was  great  need  of  more  scien- 
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tific  teaching  and  application  in  agriculture,  and  he 
lost  no  opportunity  of  aiding  plans  for  meeting  this 
need.  He  brought  forward  a  proposition,  since  car- 
ried into  eflTect,  of  establishing  a  college  for  this  de- 
partment of  instruction,  and  for  providing  a  profes- 
sorship of  the  same  in  Harvard  College.  While  in 
Congress  in  1848,  he  resisted  successfully  an  attempt 
to  reduce  the  number  of  copies  printed  of  the  Annual 
Agricultural  Report  prepared  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents. 

He  served  two  years  in  the  House,  and  was  then 
returned  as  a  Senator  from  Essex  County.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  Senate  four  years,  during  the  last  two 
of  which  he  was  President  of  that  body,  and  won  the 
highest  opinions  by  his  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  oflfice. 

In  1842  he  was  again  elected  to  the  House,  and 
after  an  exciting  contest  for  Speaker,  Mr.  King, 
though  not  at  first  a  candidate,  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  one  vote.  His  known  devotion  to  ad- 
vanced views  in  opposition  to  slavery  was  the  means 
of  attracting  votes  which  could  not  be  commanded 
by  the  other  Whig  candidate.  This  success  gave  him 
a  commanding  position  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which,  though  an  un- 
deviating  Whig,  he  received  support  outside  of  party 
line*.  He  began  to  be  called  the  "  man  of  luck,"  and 
his  good  fortune,  which  was  in  reality  the  result  of  a 
trust  in  his  ability  and  uprightness  going  beyond 
party  lines,  followed  him  all  his  life  through. 

After  seven  years'  service  in  the  legislature,  he  was 
elected  a  representative  to  Congress  in  1843.  There 
had  been  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  elect  a  con- 
gressman from  the  district  of  which  Dan  vers  was  a 
part.  At  that  time,  a  majority  of  the  votes  was 
necessary  to  elect,  and  after  the  two  contests  the 
Whig  candidate  withdrew,  and  Mr.  King  took  his 
place.  At  the  next  special  election,  the  Democratic 
plurality  was  greatly  reduced,  and  the  Democratic 
candidate,  a  man  distinguished  in  his  party,  with- 
drew rather  than  meet  the  defeat  which  he  foresaw. 
In  the  fourth  trial,  Mr.  King  received  a  majority  of 
eighty- two  votes,  and  he  held  the  district  by  secure 
majorities  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

He  early  took  a  part  in  the  important  and  exciting 
debates  of  the  period.  Within  a  few  days  after  he 
took  his  seat,  he  presented  the  resolves  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  against  the  annexation  of 
Texa«,  and  shortly  afterward  he  took  part  in  a  warm 
debate  in  behalf  of  slaves  and  free  negroes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

He  was  one  of  the  foremost  champions  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,  and  was  ever  fearless  in  his  efforts  and 
speech.  While  he  was  yet  a  new  member,  in  January, 
1844,  a  southern  member  interrupted  him  while  he  was 
presenting,  as  the  voice  of  Massachusetts  freemen, 
certain  resolves  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
relating  to  slavery,  to  ask  whether  the  petitions  had 
not  been  signed  and  prepared  by  a  runaway  slave 


from  Virginia.  Mr.  King  replied,  that  "  he  presumed 
the  petition  was  signed  by  freemen  only,  for  in 
Massachusetts  they  had  no  slaves,  but  every  man, 
created  in  the  image  of  his  Maker," — at  this  point 
the  whole  of  the  angry  violence  of  the  friends  of 
slavery  was  exerted  to  intimidate  and  suppress  him  ; 
but  raising  his  voice  to  the  full  power  and  height  for 
which  it  was  remarkable,  he  continued  in  tones  dis- 
tinctly heard  above  the  uproar  "owes  allegiance  to 
Him  alone." 

So  great  was  the  impression  of  personal  power 
then  exhibited,  that  although  he  was  declared  out  of 
order  by  the  Speaker,  he  was  allowed  to  continue  his 
speech,  and  no  attempt  was  ever  again  made  to  over- 
awe or  silence  him.  The  incident  made  a  deep 
impression  in  his  favor  not  only  among  the  friends  of 
liberty,  but  with  all  who  admired  courage  and  address. 
From  that  day  he  was  marked  as  a  leader. 

In  1844  he  introduced  and  carried  an  amendment 
prohibiting  spirit  rations  in  the  navy,  and  also  used 
his  influence  toward  the  completion  of  coast  improve- 
ments at  Rockport,  Mass.  He  was  placed  upon 
important  committees  of  the  House,  and  was  saccess- 
ful  in  urging  reforms,  and  in  securing  support  for 
enterprises  of  education  and  public  improvements. 
He  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  continuance  of 
the  fishing  bounties,  and  a  sincere  friend  of  the  hardy 
and  patriotic  fishermen  of  his  native  state;  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  his  voice  and  influence  were 
successful  in  securing  relief  for  wronged  or  disabled 
fishermen  and  seamen,  and  for  the  necessities  of  the 
Naval  Hospital.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
application  of  the  Smithsonian  Fund,  and  urged  the 
claims  of  agriculture  to  its  assistance.  He  attempted 
to  obtain  from  Congress  provision  for  the  erection  of 
a  monument  to  General  Warren,  and  he  reported  a 
bill  to  erect  a  monument  to  General  Herkimer. 

The  Mexican  War  met  with  his  persistent  and  un- 
compromising opposition.  He  lost  no  opportunity  to 
vote  against  it  from  first  to  last.  On  the  pa«8age  of 
the  bill  to  raise  volunteer  and  other  troops  for  the 
war,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  yeas  to 
four  nays,  two  of  which  were  those  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  Daniel  P.  King.  His  opposition  to  the 
war  endeared  him  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  on 
two  occasions  he  presented  to  Congress  the  memorials 
of  the  society  against  the  war,  and  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining recognition  for  them ;  and  in  the  second  in- 
stance, in  1848,  he  obtained,  in  the  face  of  vigorous 
opposition,  not  only  a  proper  reference  of  the  me- 
morial, but  a  vote  to  print  it.  In  a  speech  delivered 
on  the  4th  of  February,  1847,  he  declared  that  he 
wished  bis  epitaph  might  say  of  him, — "A  Lover  of 
Peace,  of  Liberty,  of  his  Country — he  voted  against 
the  Mexican  War."  His  objection  to  the  Mexican 
War  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  a  sincere  friend 
to  the  patriotic  soldier,  and  in  1850  he  made  an  earn- 
est eflbrt  to  extend  and  complete  the  provisions  of 
law  in  favor  of  the  veterans  of  1812. 
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He  held  for  a  long  time  the  chairmaDship  of  the 
Committee  od  AccouDts,  and  diatiDguished  himself 
by  institnting  reforms  in  contingent  expenses.  Ou 
one  occasion  a  member  of  the  opposing  party  was  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Winthrop,  then  Speaker  of  the  House, 
to  the  chairmanship  of  that  committee,  but  declined 
it  in  favor  of  the  pre-eminent  qualifications  of  Mr. 
King  for  the  place.  In  1849.  under  a  Democratic 
Speaker,  he  still  retained  this  chairmanship.  He 
abjo  served  as  chairman  and  member  of  other  import- 
ant committees,  and  was  frequently  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  making  up  their  reports,  and  conducting 
the  management  of  them  in  the  House,  in  which  he 
was  remarkably  successful. 

While  in  Congress  Mr.  King  confined  himself 
mostly  to  incidental  debates  and  to  discussions 
arising  from  hour  to  hour.  But  on  the  few  occasions 
when  he  essayed  a  more  elaborate  effort,  he  displayed 
marked  powers  as  a  speaker,  and  was  fluent  in  style 
and  thought,  and  always  impressive  from  the  unmis- 
takable sincerity  and  profoundness  of  his  convictions. 
His  success  as  a  public  speaker,  and  indeed  as  a  pub- 
lic maa,  rested  not  so  much  upon  any  exterior  or  ap- 
parent qualifications  as  upon  the  native  vigor  of  mind 
and  force  of  personal  character,  which  never  failed  to 
•xert  a  powerful  influence  over  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  and  to  command  attention  and  re- 
spect even  from  his  strongest  political  opponents. 

During  his  last  years  in  Congress  he  fearlessly  es- 
poused the  cause  of  liberty,  and  his  name  was  known 
throughout  the  country,  not  merely  for  his  opinions, 
but  for  his  readiness  in  argument  and  his  tkill  and 
success  in  debate.  In  his  last  elaborate  speech,  in 
May,  1850,  he  reaffirmed  the  principles  to  which  he 
had  always  been  so  consistent,  and  eloquently  an- 
nounced bis  unalterable  determination  to  oppose  the 
spread  of  slavery. 

Such  was  his  devotion  to  his  public  duties  that  he 
would  suffer  no  private  interest  to  interfere  with  his 
presence  at  important  junctures.  On  one  occasion, 
as  related  by  his  colleague,  the  Hon.  John  G.  Palfrey, 
he  received  news  of  the  severe  illness  of  a  beloved 
daughter.  At  the  time  the  debate  upon  an  import- 
ant measure  of  public  policy  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  he  refused  to  leave  his  post  until  the  final  vote 
on  the  question  was  taken.  He  then  set  out  at  once, 
but  arrived  at  his  home  too  late  to  see  his  child  alive. 
Such  heroic  devotion  to  duty  in  one  so  affectionate 
and  warm-hearted  ranks  with  the  noblest  examples 
of  history. 

His  religious  life  and  character  were  sincere  and 
earnest.  He  attended  the  Unitarian  Church  in  the 
South  Parish  of  Danvers,  and  was  most  faithful  in 
his  duties  there.  While  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  of  Massachusetts  he  confided  to  an  intimate 
friend  that  he  never  left  his  lodgings  to  take  his  place 
in  the  State-House  without  first  invoking  in  prayer 
guidance  from  above.  He  carried  his  religious  prio- 
ciplea  into  the  smallest  details  of  life,  and  was  always 
03 


ready  for  occasions  to  do  good,  either  by  the  thought- 
ful and  liberal  bestowal  of  charity,  or  by  kindly  in- 
terest and  advice.  In  paying  tribute  to  his  cluirac- 
ter  upon  the  occasion  of  the  formal  announcement  of 
his  death  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  Mr. 
Joseph  R.  Chandler,  of  Philadelphia,  summed  up  a 
most  feeling  and  appreciative  speech  by  saying,  "  If  I 
were  called  upon  to  present,  from  public  life,  the 
true  exemplification  of  the  Christian  gentleman,  I 
know  of  no  character  that  would  more  beautifully  il- 
lustrate the  idea,  and  supply  the  model,  than  that  of 
Daniel  P.  King.'* 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1850,  he  left  Washington  to 
attend  to  some  business  requiring  his  presence  at 
home.  He  had  previously  been  somewhat  unwell, 
though  his  indisposition  had  not  been  considered 
dangerous.  He  seeded,  for  a  few  days,  to  improve 
with  the  rest  from  public  duties ;  but  very  soon  the 
disease  took  on  a  more  serious  form,  and  he  died  on 
the  25th  of  July.  His  return  and  illness  had  hardly 
become  known  beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  the  announcement  of  his  death  brought  a  shock 
deeply  felt  throughout  the  whole  country. 

His  health  had  generally  been  good,  and  his  well 
known  simplicity  of  living  apparently  had  its  effect 
in  a  still  youthful  freshness  of  complexion  and  ap- 
pearance. But  it  is  probable  that  his  long  residence 
away  from  his  beloved  farm,  and  the  pressure  of  ir- 
regular hours  and  responsible  duties,  had  slowly  un- 
dermined his  powers  of  resistance  to  illness,  and 
when  he  at  last  broke  down,  the  end  came  quickly. 

In  Congress,  and  by  the  press  and  individuals 
throughout  the  land,  the  most  sincere  tributes  were 
paid  to  his  memory ;  and  nowhere  more  deeply  than 
in  his  native  town  and  among  his  own  kindred  and 
neighbors,  was  his  loss  felt  and  grieved  for,  and  his 
character  appreciated  and  lauded.  He  was  in  the 
truest  sense  a  representative  of  the  best  element  of 
New  England;  stainless  in  private  character,  unas- 
suming in  life  and  manners,  clear  and  vigorous  in  in- 
tellect and  while  not  seeking  advancement,  not 
shrinking  from  any  responsiljility  which  came  as  his 
duty;  inflexible  in  principles  and  fearless  in  their 
utterance,  yt't  never  desirous  of  useless  quarrels; 
having  "  malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  alL*^  His 
character  gathered  weight  with  years,  until  he  wield- 
ed an  influence  which  seemed  inexplicable  to  those 
who  looked  at  the  surface  and  saw  only  the  plain, 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  man,  not  marked  by  striking 
qualities  of  appearance  or  address,  and  hardly  sug- 
gesting  in  his  kindly  and  genial  face  that  intellectual 
and  moral  vigor  and  energy  which  always  rose  to  the 
full  height  of  the  occasion.  Without  laying  claim 
to  the  title  of  a  great  man,  he  filled  every  position 
to  which  his  remarkable  fortune  called  him,  nobly 
and  with  effective  results. 

Beside  his  political  honors,  he  was  far  many  years 
a  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Lunatic  Asylum,  a 
member  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society,  of  the  £s- 
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Bex  Natural  History  Society  and  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Historico-Genealogical  Society.  He  wag  a  mem- 
ber and  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  pro- 
moting agriculture,  and  an  officer  of  the  Essex  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

His  political  life  seemed  to  be  in  its  very  prime  of 
successful  vigor  when  he  left  Washington  never  to  re- 
turn. Mr.  Upham,  to  whose  very  interesting  and 
valuable  memoir  the  writer  of  this  brief  outline  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  materials,  believed  that  if 
Mr.  King  had  lived  he  would  have  been  within  no 
long  time  Grovernor  of  Massachusetts.  Certain  it  is, 
that  in  the  stormy  times  which  followed,  his  voice 
and  his  influence  would  ever  have  been  found  on  the 
side  of  liberty,  union  and  equal  rights  for  all. 

George  Peabody,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Judith 
Peabody,  was  born  February  18, 1795,  in  a  house  still 
standing  in  Peabody,  on  the  northerly  side  of  Wash- 
ington Street,  the  old  Boston  road.  The  Peabody 
family  is  one  of  historic  distinction,  both  in  England 
and  in  this  country.  George  Peabody  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Lieut.  Francis  Pabody,  who  emigrated  from 
St.  Albans,  Hertfordshire,  England,  in  1635,  and  set- 
tled in  Topsfield,  then  a  part  of  Salem  Village,  in 
1667,  where  he  died  in  1698.  The  name  of  Peabody 
is  found  in  the  early  annals  of  the  province,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  name  served  honorably  in  ihe  various  wars 
in  which  the  mother  country  enlisted  the  s*»rvices  of 
her  colonists ;  and  in  the  Revolution  from  Bunker*s 
Hill  and  the  siege  of  Boston,  to  the  end  of  that 
triumphant  struggle,  the  name  is  borne  upon  the 
roll  of  honor  of  those  who  faithfully  served  their 
country. 

The  branch  of  the  family  to  which  George  Pea- 
body belonged,  was  but  poorly  endowed  with  worldly 
goods  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  He  gained  his  early 
education  in  the  district  school  of  the  town,  and 
when  but  twelve  years  of  age  he  went  to  work  in 
the  grocery  store  of  Captain  Sylvester  Proctor,  in 
1807.  Captain  Proctor's  store  stood  for  many  years 
in  the  place  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Grosvenor's  apothe- 
cary store.  It  was  a  small  building,  the  upper  part 
being  used  as  a  residence;  and  in  the  attic  George 
had  his  room  while  he  worked  with  Captain  Proc- 
tor. His  treatment  here  was  kind,  and  Mr.  Peabody 
always  retained  a  warm  feeling  for  Captain  Proc- 
tor, and  when  in  1852  he  gave  the  beginning  of  the 
fund  which  was  to  found  a  public  library  in  his 
native  town,  he  requested  that  the  venerable  Captain 
Proctor  should  be  selected  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of 
the  edifice.  Unfortunately,  the  old  gentleman  did 
not  live  to  perform  that  ceremony,  to  which  he  had 
looked  forward  with  the  deepest  interest. 

Mr.  Peabody  is  said  to  have  told  the  story  that 
the  first  dollar  he  ever  earned  was  while  he  was  y^t 
a  school-boy,  for  tending  a  little  booth  for  the  sale 
of  apples  and  other  delicacies  at  some  celebration. 
He  stuck  to  his  post,  in  spite  of  the  fascinations  of 
the  country  sports  about  him,  and  was  rewarded  for 


his  faithfiilness  with  a  dollar,  which  he   sai 
him  more  pleasure  than  any  transaction   in 
great  and  successful  financial  operations  of  fa 
days. 

After  remaining  with  his  first  employer  aboi 
years,  he  went  to  Thetford,  Vt.,  where  he  live 
year  with  his  maternal  grandfather,  Jeremiah 
a  farmer.  In  1811  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  store 
brother  David,  in  Newburyport.  It  is  recalled  ti 
superior  penmanship,  a  characteristic  which  1 
served  throughout  his  life,  caused  him  to  be  se 
while  in  Newburyport,  to  write  ballots  for  the  ¥ 
party,  for  which  he  received  payment  outside 
scanty  wages  as  clerk. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Newburyport,  w 
disastrous  fire,  which  he  himself  is  said  to  hav< 
the  first  to  discover,  caused  great  injury  to  that 
and  so  afiected  his  brother's  business  that  h 
again  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 

Although  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  ivas 
with  a  manly  and  vigorous  frame,  a  handsomt 
and  figure,  and  a  prepossessing  manner  and  ad 
which  with  his  previous  experience,  enablec 
successfully  to  venture  in  business  by  himself, 
obtained  from  Mr.  Prescott  Spaulding,  of  New 
port,  letters  which  enabled  him  to  purchase  on  < 
from  James  Reed,  of  Boston,  two  thousand  d 
worth  of  foods,  which  he  disposed  of  to  advai 
He  always  spoke  with  gratitude  of  Mr.  Spau 
and  Mr.  Reed,  and  ascribed  to  their  kindly  assis 
his  first  success  in  commercial  life. 

In  1812  he  accompanied  his  uncle.  Gen.  John 
body,  to  Georgetown,  D.  C,  where  the  two  engag 
business  together  for  two  years.  After  his  ^tal 
ment  in  business  here,  the  first  consignment  mac 
him  was  by  Francis  Todd,  of  Newburyport.  H 
tertained  a  warm  regard  for  that  town,  thoug 
had  lived  there  so  short  a  time;  and  in  after  ; 
he  made  a  donation  to  the  public  library  of 
town. 

He  manifested  unusual  ability  as  commercia 
sistant  iu  his  uncle's  business.  His  unfailing  coi 
sy  and  aflability  won  him  many  friends.  It  was 
of  him  in  after  life  that  he  would  be  ^*  a  popular 
if  he  was  not  worth  a  dollar  ; "  and  that  quality 
no  small  factor  in  his  success.  Even  in  the  heig 
his  commercial  importance  he  was  remarkably  u 
suming  in  dress  and  deportment ;  he  was  scrupu! 
ly  exact  and  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  his  ob 
tions,  whether  business  or  personal ;  and  his  sue 
was  no  more  than  the  natural  result  of  a  life  sii 
larly  well-planned  to  effect  financial  success. 

He  was  a  good  writer  and  speaker,  and  some  of 
speeches  and  letters  are  remarkable  for  a  simple 
natural  eloquence  of  style  and  expression.  His  i 
versational  powers  were  of  a  high  order. 

He  never  married,  and  when  living  in  LondoE 
never  had  a  house  of  his  own,  but  lived  in  lodgii 
and  his  personal  expenses  were  never,  even  in 
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litter  days,  large,  for  he  cared  little  for  laxuries,  and 
his  tastes  were  simple.  At  the  sumptuous  dinners 
which  he  often  gare,  he  was  wont  to  fare  simply  from 
some  common  dish,  though  he  was  particular  about 
the  appointments  of  his  table,  and  prided  himself  on 
its  excellence.  Fruit  was  almost  his  only  table  lux- 
ary.  Until  his  failing  strength  made  it  a  necessity, 
he  kept  no  valet. 

He  had  a  very  retentive  memory,  particularly  in 
regard  to  names  and  places,  and  would  give  the  most 
nuoQte  particulars  of  events  that  had  occurred  many 
years  before. 

He  was  very  fond  of  singing,  Scottish  songs  being 
his  favorites. 

In  1814,  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  en- 
tered into  partnership,  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods 
business,  with  Mr.  Elisha  Biggs,  in  Georgetown  ;  Mr. 
Biggs  furnishing  the  capital,  and  Mr.  Peabody  con- 
docting  the  business  as  active  partner. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  although  under  age,  he 
joined  a  volunteer  company  of  artillery,  and  did  mil- 
jury  duty  at  Fort  Warburton,  which  commanded  the 
rifer  approach  to  Washington.  For  this  service,  to- 
getho*  with  a  previous  short  service  at  Newburyport, 
he  long  afterward  received  one  of  the  grants  of  land 
bestowed  by  Congress  upon  the  soldiers  of  that  time. 

The  war  over,  he  entered  heartily  into  the  develop- 
ment of  his  business,  and  frequently  took  long  jour- 
neys alone  on  horseback  to  extend  the  sales  of  the 
house.  In  1815  the  house  removed  to  Baltimore,  and 
in  1822  branch  houses  were  established  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia. 

The  business  proved  very  successful,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  talent  and  industry  of  Mr.  Peabody ;  and  when 
by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Elisha  Biggs,  in  1830,  Mr. 
Petbody  became  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm,  the 
hotise  of  Peabody,  Biggs  <&  Company,  took  rank  with 
the  leading  concerns  of  the  country.  In  the  course 
of  his  business  he  made  several  visits  to  Europe, 
going  to  London  first  in  1827. 

In  1837,  having  withdrawn  from  the  firm  of  Pea- 
^Jf  Biggs  &  Company,  he  began  business  with  oth- 
ers as  a  merchant  and  money  broker,  by  the  style  of 
"George  Peabody  &  Co..  of  Wamford  Court,  City." 
The  firm  held  deposits  for  customers,  discounted  bills, 
negotiated  loans  and  bought  or  sold  stocks.  He  was 
remarkably  successful  in  his  operations,  and  soon  be- 
gan to  accumulate  the  foundation  of  the  large  fortune 
which  he  eventually  attained. 

He  never  forgot  his  American  citizenship,  but  was 
known  throughout  his  life  as  the  upholder  of  the 
credit  of  American  securities ;  his  assistance  availed 
to  carry  the  finances  of  his  adopted  State,  Maryland, 
safely  over  a  critical  period,  and  at  a  time  when  faith 
in  American  securities  was  depressed  in  London,  his 
far-sighted  and  patriotic  action  helped  greatly  to  re- 
establish confidence  and  credit.  Speaking  at  Balti- 
more, in  November,  1866,  he  said,  "  Fellow-citizens, 
the  Union  of  the  States  of  America  was  one  of  the 


earliest  objects  of  my  childhood's  reverence.  For  the 
independence  of  our  country,  my  father  bore  arms  in 
some  of  the  darkest  days  of  the  Bevolution;  and 
from  him  and  from  his  example,  I  learned  to  love 
and  honor  that  Union.  Later  in  life,  I  learned  more 
fully  its  inestimable  worth ;  perhaps  more  fully  than 
most  have  done,  for,  born  and  educated  at  the  North, 
then  living  nearly  twenty  years  at  the  South,  and  thus 
learning,  in  the  best  school,  the  character  and  life  of 
her  people;  finally,  in  the  course  of  a  long  residence 
abroad,  being  thrown  in  intimate  contact  with  in- 
dividuals of  every  section  of  our  glorious  land,  I 
came,  as  do  most  Americans  who  live  long  in  foreign 
lands,  to  love  our  country  as  a  whole;  to  know  and 
take  pride  in  all  her  sons,  as  equally  countrymen ;  to 
know  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West.  And  so 
I  wish  publicly  to  avow,  that,  during  the  terrible  con- 
test through  which  the  nation  has  passed,  my  sympa- 
thies were  still  and  always  will  be  with  the  Union ; 
that  my  uniform  course  tended  to  assist,  but  never  to 
injure,  the  credit  of  the  government  of  the  Union  ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  three-fourths  of  all  the 
property  I  possessed  had  been  invested  in  United 
States  Grovernment  and  State  securities,  and  remains 
so  at  this  time.''  During  the  war  he  gave  liberally  to 
various  sanitary  fairs. 

At  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  in  the 
absence  of  appropriations  by  Congress,  the  American 
exhibitors  at  the  Crystal  Palace  found  themselves  in 
serious  difficulty  for  lack  of  funds  to  fit  up  the 
American  department,  and  for  a  time  the  exhibitors 
were  disheartened.  At  this  critical  moment,  Mr. 
Peabody  did  what  Congress  should  have  done,  and  by 
the  advance  of  a  large  sum  enabled  his  countrymen 
to  take  their  proper  place  in  the  Exhibition.  It  was 
an  act  which  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  Americans. 
In  the  same  year  he  gave  his  first  great  Fourth  of 
July  feast,  at  Willis's  Booms,  to  American  citizens 
and  the  best  society  of  Loudon,  headed  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  Mr.  Peabody,  after  this,  extended 
his  hospitality  to  a  larger  extent  than  ever  before ; 
he  invited  to  dinner  every  person  who  brought  a  letter 
of  credit  on  his  house ;  and  celebrated  every  Fourth 
of  July  by  a  dinner  to  the  Americans  in  London, 
inviting  some  distingubhed  English  friends  to  meet 
them. 

Mr.  Peabody  had  now  accomplished  the  object  of 
his  life,  so  far  as  concerned  the  acquisition  of  a  large 
fortune.  He  had  always  been  liberal  in  giving  to 
worthy  objects ;  in  1836,  when  the  Lexington  Monu- 
ment in  Danvers  was  erected,  he  contributed  the 
balance  of  several  hundred  dollars  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  work.  When  the  South  Church  in  Danvers 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  he  made  a  liberal  contribution 
toward  rebuilding  it;  and  the  spirit  which  he  after- 
ward showed  had  already  been  manifest  in  smaller 
things. 

But  about  this  time  he  seems  to  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  giving  his  great  wealth  in  such  a  way  that  he 
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might  direct  the  application  of  it  while  he  yet  lived. 
In  1852,  he  made  the  gift  to  the  town  of  Danvers,  of 
which  an  account  has  been  given  elsewhere,  of 
$20,000,  which  was  increased  before  bis  death  to 
$200,000.    • 

The  same  year,  he  provided  the  means  of  fitting 
out  the  **  Advance,"  Dr.  Kane*s  ship,  for  the  Arctic 
voyage  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 

In  1857,  he  made  his  first  donation  to  the  Peabody 
Institute  in  Baltimore,  to  which  he  gave  in  all  up- 
wards of  $1,000,000. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Peabody  visited  this  country.  He  was 
tendered  a  public  reception  by  a  committee  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans,  but  declined  all  public  recep- 
tions except  in  his  native  town. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1856,  a  reception  and  dinner 
was  given  to  Mr.  Peabody  by  the  people  of  Danvers. 
The  children  of  the  schools  made  up  a  procession 
brilliant  with  emblematic  costumes  and  banners; 
elaborate  decorations  were  placed  upon  public  and 
private  buildings,  and  across  the  streets  arches  of  wel- 
come were  placed.  A  distinguished  gathering  of  in- 
vited guests  met  in  the  Peabody  Institute,  and  among 
the  speakers  were  Gov.  Gardner,  Edward  Everett, 
President  Walker,  Prof.  C.  C.  Felton  and  other  emi- 
nent men.  A  full  account  of  this  reception,  includ- 
ing a  sketch  of  the  Peabody  Institute  to  that  time, 
was  published  by  the  town. 

Mr.  Peabody  did  not  long  remain  in  this  country  at 
this  visit. 

In  1859  he  set  about  carrying  out  a  long  cherished 
purpose  of  establishing  homes  for  the  deserving  poor 
of  London ;  for  this  purpose,  he  gave  in  all,  including 
a  bequest  in  his  will,  £500,000.  This  great  charity 
has  been  admirably  managed  by  the  trustees,  and  the 
value  of  the  property  nearly  or  quite  doubled,  by  the 
investment  of  income.  Over  twenty  thousand  persons 
are  accommodated  in  the  tenementfi  comprised  in  this 
charity,  the  average  rent  of  each  of  the  five  thousand 
separate  dwellings  being  4«.  9\d.  per  week.  The 
tenants  are  not  paupers,  but  artisans  and  laboring 
men  and  women  of  a  great  variety  of  occupations. 
There  are  eighteen  different  locations  where  blocks 
of  buildings  have  been  erected  under  the  trust. 

In  1866  Mr.  Peabody  again  returned  to  this  coun- 
try, and  set  about  the  arrangement  of  a  series  of  gifts 
to  charities  and  institutions  of  learning  which  was 
without  a  parallel,  and  which  doubtless  formed  the 
inspiration  for  later  gifts  by  wealthy  men  during  their 
lifetime. 

He  first  turned  his  attention  to  his  native  town  of 
South  Danvers,  and  by  a  gift  of  one  hundred  thous- 
and dollars,  placed  the  institute  there  on  a  substan- 
tial foundation.  He  gave  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Peabody  Institute  in  Danvers  in  September,  1866. 
About  the  same  time,  he  established  libraries  on  a 
smaller  scale  at  Thetford,  Vermont,  and  at  George- 
town,  Mass.,  the  residence  of  his  mother. 

In  October,  1866,  he  made  a  donation  of  one  hundred 


and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  Yale  College  to 
museum  of  natural  history ;  and  the  Fame  in< 
gave  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
museum  of  American  an  haeology  and  ethno 
connection  with  Harvard  University. 

In  January,  1867,  he  gave  twenty  tboaeand 
to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  ;  and 
the  next  month  he  gave  one  hundred  an< 
thousand  dollars  to  found  the  Peabody  Acad 
Science  in  connection  with  the  Essex  Instit 
Salem.  At  about  the  came  time  he  gave  twer 
thousand  dollars  to  Kenyon  College,  of  whi 
friend.  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  was  then  pre^idei 
1867,  too,  he  gave  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to 
buryport,  for  the  public  library.  He  gave  to  P 
Academy,  at  Andover,  Mass.,  the  sum  of  twen 
thousand  dollars. 

During  this  visit  he  began  the  erection  of  a  me; 
church  in  the  name  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  J.  P.  R 
and  himself,  to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  in  G 
town,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollai 
was  dedicated  in  1868,  and  John  G.  Whittier  w 
poem  foi  the  occasion. 

The  greatest  of  his  American  charities,  the  15 
ern  Education  Fund,  was  begun  by  him  durin 
visit  to  America ;  by  the  gift  to  a  board  of  trust 
one  million  dollars  in  available  funds,  and  on< 
lion  dollars  in  bonds  of  the  State  of  Missis 
which  it  was  hoped  the  nature  of  the  gift  migh 
pel  that  State  to  redeem,  as  it  had  been  decide 
was  legally  bound  to  do.  But  this  hope  has 
yet  been  realized ;  and  on  his  last  visit,  in  1869 
Peabody  added  one  million  to  the  cash  capital  c 
fund,  making  the  whole  gift  three  million  dollai 

His  health  had  already  begun  to  fail  before  hi 
visit,  in  1869.  He  was  very  desirous  to  meet 
more  the  various  boards  which  had  in  charg 
princely  charities,  and  particularly  the  trustees  < 
Southern  Education  Fund ;  and  he  accomplishec 
object. 

The  last  visit  of  a  public  nature  which  Mr.  Pea 
made  to  his  native  town  was  in  the  summer  of 
when  he  invited  a  number  of  personal  friends, 
several  of  the  trustees  of  his  various  charities,  to 
him  at  the  Peabody  Institute.  Among  the  g 
were  Charles  Sumner,  Robert  C.  Winihrop,  Ex 
ernor  Clifford,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
remarks  were  made  by  several  of  the  guests,  and 
Holmes  read  a  short  poem. 

A  remark  of  Mr.  Peabody's,  spoken  at  the  rem 
is  characteristic  of  his  life  and  its  objects.  " 
sometimes  hard  for  one  who  has  devoted  the  best 
of  his  life  to  the  accumulation  of  money,  to  sper 
for  others ;  but  practise  it,  and  keep  on  practisin 
and  I  assure  you  it  comes  to  be  a  pleasure." 

His  last  appearance  in  public  was  during  the  ^ 
Peace  Jubilee,  1869,  when  he  made  a  speech, 
sought   re^t  and  renewed  health  at  White  Sul[ 
Springs,  in  Virginia,  but  without  success,  and 
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tarned  to  London  in  the  hope  that  the  change  of  air 
to  his  accustomed  hannts  might  be  of  benefit  to  him. 
But  be  did  not  rally  as  he  hoped,  and,  growing  rapidly 
worK,  he  died  November  4, 1869. 

The  highest  honors  were  paid  him,  both  in  Eng- 
laod  and  in  his  native  country.  A  funeral  service 
was  performed  over  his  cofSn  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  preached  a  funeral  ser- 
mon in  the  Abbey  on  the  Sunday  following.  The 
Britbh  war-ship  "  Monarch,"  one  of  the  finest  iron- 
clads in  the  British  navy,  was  ordered  by  her  Majes- 
ty's government  to  convey  the  remains  of  the  philan- 
thropist to  his  native  land,  and  it  was  convoyed  by  an 
American  warship,  and  also  a  French  vessel  detailed 
by  the  Emperor  for  that  service.  One  of  the  royal 
princes,  Prince  Arthur,  accompanied  the  expedition, 
and  attended  the  funeral  exercises  in  thw  country  as 
the  representative  of  his  mother,  the  Queen. 

The  funeral  fleet  brought  the  body  to  Portland, 
Me.,  where  it  lay  in  state ;  thence  it  was  brought  to 
bis  native  town,  then  called  by  his  own  name,  where, 
aft^  lying  in  state  in  the  building  which  he  had 
given,  it  was  buried  in  the  family  lot  which  he  had 
•elected  in  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery.  The  funeral 
ex^cises  were  held  in  the  Old  South  Church,  on  the 
lite  where  in  a  former  edifice  he  had  attended  divine 
service  as  a  boy.  The  whole  town  was  in  mourning ; 
great  crowds  of  strangers  filled  the  streets;  the 
foDoul  oration  was  eloquently  and  fittingly  pro- 
Doaoced  by  Robert  C.  Winthrop;  and  amid  a  wild 
mow-storm,  which  sprang  up  during  the  ceremonies, 
the  solemn  procession  wound  its  slow  way  to  the 
burial-place. 

The  following  is  a  list,  not  wholly  complete,  but 
giving  moat  of  his  larger  contributions  to  charity,  ed- 
ucation and  progress : 

To  tbe  Sfato  of  Maryland,  money  due  bim  for  nego- 
tiating State  luau  of  #8,01(1,0  0 160,000 

To  tlie  IVnbody  Institute,  Baltimore,  including  ao 

craed  Interest 1,600,000 

To  the  Soatbem  Education  Fund 3,OOU,OoO 

To  Tale  College „ 150,000 

To  llarrard  Cullege 160,000 

To  tbe  Prabudy  Academy  of  Science,  Salem 144»,U00 

To  Phmipi  Academy,  Audorer 26,«00 

To  tbe  PeaboJy  Institute,  Peaboily 200,000 

To  tbe  Peabudy  lligb  Scboul,  Ptaibody 2,i  00 

To  tbe  Peabudy  luirtitntu,  Dan^  en 6^000 

Totbe  Matclmaptta  HIatorical  Society 20,0u0 

To  Kenjon  Oulleg«>,  Oblo 26,000 

To  Neaburyport  for  (be  Public  Library 16,000 

To  tbe  MenM>rial  Cburcb  In  Georgetown,  Han. 100,000 

To  the  libnry  in  Oeorgetown 5,0ii0 

To  the  Ubnry  in  Thetford,  Vermont 6,600 

To  Kane'e  Arctic  expedition. 10,000 

To  different  aanltary  fairt 10,G00 

To  unpaid  moneyt  advanced  to  uphold  the  credit  of 

Stoteii 40,000 

Toboowafvr  tbe  poor  In  London^ 2,600,000 

Total - 18,007,600 

Besides  these,  Mr.  Peabody  made  a  large  number 
of  donatijna  for  various  public  purposes  in  sums 
ranging  up  to  one  thousand  dollars,  and  extending 
bMk  as  far  as  1835. 


His  great  charitable  gifts  brought  world-wide 
recognition  during  his  life-time.  The  Queen,  on  his 
refusal  of  a  baronetcy,  sent  him  an  autograph  letter, 
which  he  had  indicated  as  a  gifl  which  would  be 
specially  valued  by  him,  and  accompanied  it  by  a 
miniature  portrait  of  herself  in  enamel  on  gold,  by 
Tilb,  which  is  deposited  at  the  Peabody  Institute, 
Peabody,  as  a  recognition  of  his  munificent  gill  to  the 
poor  of  London.  In  1866  Congress  ordered  that  a 
gold  medal  valued  at  five  thousand  dollars  be  given 
him  for  his  great  gift  to  the  South.  The  city  of 
London  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city 
in  a  gold  box,  and  the  Fishmongers'  Company  and 
Merchant  Tailors'  Fraternity,  of  the  ancient  London 
Guilds,  honored  him  with  membership  in  their 
bodies,  the  Fishmongers  presenting  their  memorial 
in  a  gold  box.  These  valued  gifts  were  presented  by 
Mr.  Peabody,  with  other  valuable  papers  and  memor- 
ials, to  the  Peabody  Institute  in  Peabody,  where  they 
are  treasured  in  lasting  remembrance  of  his  bene- 
factions. 

Fitch  Poole,  the  son  of  Deacon  Fitch  Poole,  was 
born  June  13,  1803,  in  the  house  in  Poole's  Hollow 
in  the  South  Parish  of  Danvers,  built  by  his  great- 
grandfather, John  Poole,  about  1757.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  of  the  town,  and  having 
learned  the  trade  of  sheepskin  and  morocco  manu- 
facturer, he  engaged  in  that  business  in  a  store  close 
by  his  birth-place,  and  during  many  years  was  inter- 
ested either  by  himself  or  in  company  with  others  in 
that  branch  of  industry.  He  very  early  developed  a 
decided  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  and  became  a 
correspondent  of  the  newspapers  of  the  vicinity, 
sometimes  treating  of  political  matters  and  sometimes 
of  the  early  history  and  traditions  of  the  locality,  in 
which  he  was  deeply  versed,  and  which  he  made  a 
life-long  study,  becoming  a  recognized  authority  on 
antiquarian  matters,  and  displaying  a  never-failing 
enthusiasm  in  research  and  in  the  discussion  of  all 
that  pertained  to  town  and  early  colonial  history. 

His  reading  was  varied  and  extensive,  and  his 
writing  was  marked  by  a  natural  and  expressive 
style,  which  showed  the  originality  of  his  thought, 
and  was  constantly  flavored  with  a  piquancy  of  idea 
and  expression  springing  from  his  keen  and  delicate 
pense  of  humor,  a  quality  which  entered  largely  into 
his  genial  and  winning  personality,  and  which  made 
him  through  life  a  delightful  companion  whose  every- 
day greeting  had  a  cheerful  and  sunny  influence,  and 
who  brought  smiles  into  every  company. 

The  artistic  temperament  was  clearly  shown  in 
bim,  not  only  in  his  literary  work,  but  in  various 
other  directions,  particularly  in  a  cleverness  for  cari- 
cature and  humorous  sketches  with  the  pencil,  and  an 
aptitude  for  modelling  in  plaster,  which  was  remark- 
able, considering  his  lack  of  elementary  training  for 
such  work.  Some  portrait  busts,  and  also  some 
original  conceptions  in  plaster,  particularly  a  series 
of  representations  of  humorous  characters  in  Irviug's 
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"History  of  New  York,"  show  traces  of  distinct 
power  and  originality. 

His  fondness  for  tbe  humorous,  and  hi^  quickness 
of  wit,  made  him,  particularly  in  his  younger  days, 
the  centre  of  a  little  band  of  choice  spirits,  whose 
amusing  exploits  are  still  remembered  by  many  of 
the  people  of  South  Danvers. 

The  familiarity  of  intercourse  in  those  early  times, 
and  the  comparatively  slight  differences  of  social  rank 
in  the  community,  encouraged  a  sort  of  practical 
joking,  which  was  as  harmless  as  practical  joking 
ever  is,  and  more  than  usually  original  and  witty  in 
its  methods.  Many  were  the  individuals  who  un- 
wittingly made  sport  for  these  practical  jokers,  but  it 
was  rarely  that  any  ill  will  grew  out  of  their  doings. 
The  exhibition  to  friends  for  their  criticism  (some- 
times adverse),  of  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Poole  really 
made  up  by  the  subject's  inserting  his  living  head 
into  a  place  cut  in  the  canvas;  orders  given  to  new 
recruits  in  the  militia  to  parade  at  novel  seasons,  and 
with  surprising  equipments;  half  the  town  induced 
to  visit  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  chasm  formed  in 
the  Square  on  April-fools'  day — such  were  some  of 
the  odd  fancies  which  furnished  amusement  for  the 
town's  people.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
successful  of  these  practical  jokes  was  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Poole  in  later  life.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Pea- 
body  Institute  lectures.  Professor  Hitchcock,  the 
eminent  geologist,  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
geology,  and  while  in  town  he  was  entertained  by 
Mr.  Poole,  and  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  the 
town  were  invited  to  meet  him.  When  the  time  for 
refreshments  arrived,  the  company  was  ushered  into 
a  well  supplied  supper  room,  and  just  at  that  mo- 
ment the  host  was  called  away  for  a  moment,  and  ex- 
cused himself  with  a  cordial  invitation  to  his  guests 
to  help  themselves  to  the  good  things  before  them. 
After  the  first  descent  upon  the  table  a  strange  em- 
barrassment stole  over  those  who  endeavored  to  dis- 
pense the  refreshments.  One  would  take  off  the  cov- 
er from  a  dish,  and  hastily  replace  it;  another  found 
the  oysters  of  surprising  weight  and  texture;  the 
cake  could  scarcely  be  lifted ;  the  ice  creams  and  cus- 
tards could  be  carried  about  bodily  by  the  spoons  in- 
serted in  them ;  each  new  dish  was  more  puzzling 
than  the  last.  At  length  it  dawned  upon  the  bright- 
er spirits,  that  here  was  truly  a  geological  feast,  and 
the  laugh  began.  The  oysters  were  pudding-stone ; 
the  cake  was  brick,  frosted  with  plaster  of  Paris; 
custards  and  creams  were  of  plaster  colored,  and 
moulded ;  sugar,  cream,  every  detail  of  the  banquet 
was  of  mineral  origin,  of  plaster,  or  stone,  or  clay. 
When  the  fun  began  to  subside,  another  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  a  more  edible  repast  was  spread 
before  the  guests. 

His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  his 
native  place,  and  his  facility  in  imitating  the  ancient 
style  of  writing,  enabled  him  to  reproduce  more 
Yividly  than  any  other  writer  of  his  class  the  peculiar 


life  and  color  of  those  early  times,  with  all  its  quaint- 
ness  of  diction  and  spelling,  and  its  apparently  un- 
conscious humor  of  expression.  Several  of  his  poems 
and  sketches,  relating  to  the  witchcraft  times,  are  of 
unusual  merit,  particularly  a  ballad,  widely  circu- 
lated, entitled  "  Giles  Corey  and  Goodwyfe  Corey," 
which  is  an  admirable  reproduction  of  the  old  ballad 
style.  Another  well-known  poem  is  that  which  was 
written  for  the  centennial  celebration  at  Danvers, 
"  Giles  Corey's  Dream,"  which  attained  a  wide  celeb- 
rity, both  for  its  poetical  merits  and  the  keen  and 
thoughtful  humor  which  pervades  it.  Mr.  Poole's 
enjoyment  of  an  innocent  hoax  induced  him  occa- 
sionally to  introduce  his  old  time  sketches  under  the 
guise  of  veritable  antiquities.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  his  efforts  in  this  direction  was  brought 
out  at  the  time  of  taking  down  the  old  South  Meet- 
ing-house, in  1836,  when  a  communication  was  re- 
ceived by  a  Salem  paper,  purporting  to  contain  a 
copy  of  an  old  letter  written  by  one  Lawrence  Conant, 
which  described  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pres- 
cottat  the  new  meeting-house  in  the  middle  precinct 
of  Salem  in  1713,  as  seen  by  the  writer.  So  perfect 
was  the  reproduction  of  the  quaint  language  and 
spelling  of  the  time,  and  so  admirable  the  color  of 
the  composition  and  the  apparent  truthfulness  of  the 
details,  describing  personages  prominent  in  the  prov- 
ince, that  it  at  first  passed  everywhere  as  genuine, 
and  it  was  not  till  some  acute  antiquary  detected  a 
discrepancy  of  dates  in  the  document  that  the  de- 
ception was  detected ;  and  even  long  afterward  the 
letter  of  Lawrence  Conant  was  occasionally  referred 
to  as  genuine.  The  paper  is  full  of  delightful  touches 
of  humor,  and  was  only  intended  as  a  facetious y«ti 
(Tesprit,  and  was  promptly  and  publicly  acknowledged 
as  such  by  Mr.  Poole ;  but  no  amount  of  explanation 
has  ever  been  able  to  destroy  the  authenticity  of  the 
document.  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  poem  in 
the  Scotch  dialect  called  "  Lament  of  the  Bats  inhab- 
iting the  old  South  Church,"  which  has  been  greatly 
admired.* 

He  was  an  ardent  Whig,  and  afterwards  a  strong 
Republican,  deeply  interested  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  and  always  progressive  in  his  ideas. 

Some  of  his  political  papers  were  pointed  and  effec- 
tive productions.  During  the  Mexican  War  he  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  for  a  Salem  paper  entitled  "  The 
Trial  of  James  K.  Polk  for  Murder."  These  were 
collected  and  printed  in  a  pamphlet  as  a  pleasant  sa- 
tire ;  a  copy  found  its  way  to  Mexico,  where  it  was 
translated  and  circulated  as  a  genuine  historical  doc^ 
ument.  Another  political  satire  was  his  parody  on 
"  John  Gilpin's  Ride,"  written  as  the  Carrier's  Ad- 
dress of  the  Salem  Register  in  1852,  b^inning, — 

"George  Bontwell  wns acltiBen 
Of  credit  and  renown." 

He  was  frequently  induced  to  favor  the  carrier  boys 
by  writing  their  annual  address,  which  was  sure  to 
be  sold  if  signed  or  known  to  be  written  by  him.  One 
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of  these  addresses  was  a  poem  of  witchcraft  times, 
entitled,  "Witch-Dance  and  Banquet  on  Grallows 
Hill." 

In  1869  he  became  the  editor  of  a  weekly  paper  in 
8oath  Danvers  called  The  Wizard,  in  whose  columns 
appeared  many  of  his  best  productions  and  most  char- 
acteristic bits  of  humor,  in  which  passing  events  were 
depicted  with  a  spirit  and  wit  which  made  the  paper 
widely  known. 

In  1866  Mr.  Poole  was  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Peabody  Institute  Library  in  South  Danvers,  a  posi- 
tion eminently  congenial  to  his  taste,  and  in  which 
he  won  universal  respect  and  esteem  for  his  helpful- 
ness and  unfailing  courtesy.  He  continued  in  this 
position  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

His  extremely  modest  and  retiring  disposition  pre- 
vented him  from  making  the  use  of  his  literary 
powers  which  others  possessing  abilities  far  less 
striking  and  unique  might  have  made  of  them.  He 
never  attempted  any  large  literary  work,  nor  even 
collected  such  of  his  scattered  pieces  as  might  surely 
have  won  popular  favor  if  they  had  been  published 
in  book  form.  He  was  happiest  in  his  loved  home, 
the  old  family  homestead  in  which  he  was  born  and 
lived  through  all  his  three-score  and  ten  years,  and  in 
which  he  died;  among  his  friends,  or  quietly  watching 
the  effect  of  his  writings  on  the  small  audience  of  his 
town's  people.  He  cared  little  for  public  office,  but 
his  interest  in  education  made  him  for  many  years  a 
valued  and  progressive  member  of  the  school  commit- 
tee of  the  town  ;  he  represented  Danvers  in  the  Gen- 
eral Court  in  1841  and  1842,  and  was  for  a  short  time 
postmaster  of  Peabody  under  President  Lincoln. 

He  died  after  a  short  illness  on  the  19th  of  August, 
1873.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  competent  hand 
may  undertake  to  collect  his  writings  and  gather  the 
materials  for  an  adequate  memorial  of  his  life,  which 
would  illuc^trate  much  that  is  deeply  interesting  of 
the  life  and  growth  of  his  native  town. 

SoTTRCES  OF  INFORMATION. — ^The  principal  lources 
irom  which  the  writer  has  attained  the  facts  for  this 
sketch,  are  the  History  of  the  Town  of  Danvers,  by 
J.W.Hanson,  1848;  Salem  Witchcraft,  by  Charles 
W.  Upham,  1867,  from  which  some  passages  have 
been  taken  directly;  Annals  of  Salem,  by  Joseph  B. 
Felt,  1849;  "The  Town  of  Peabody,"  a  newspaper 
published  March  26,  1873,  by  Albert  Gk)uld,  pastor 
ofthe  Methodist  Church;  the  notes  to  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  by  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr. ;  the  Life 
of  George  Peabody,  by  Phebe  A.  Hauaford,  1870; 
The  Danvers  Centennial  Celebration,  1852;  The  Life 
of  Daniel  P.  King,  by  C.  W.  Upham;  and  many  his- 
torical sketches  by  Fitch  Poole. 

The  original  records  of  the  Salem  Book  of  Grants 
and  of  the  Town  of  Salem,  and  the  records  of  the 
South  Parish,  have  been  carefully  examined ;  and  by 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Nathan  H.  Poor,  the  efficient 
to^Q  clerk  of  Peabody,  the  records  of  the  town  have 


been  examined  for  various  data,  and  especially  the 
war  records.  The  files  of  the  Wizard,  during  the 
civil  war,  furnished  much  valuable  information. 

The  writer  also  desires  to  express  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  Dr.  Henry  Wheatland  for  much  kindly  assist- 
ance; to  Mr.  William  P.  Upham  and  Mr.  A.  C. 
Goodell,  Jr.,  the  President  of  the  Historico-Genea- 
logical  Society,  for  valuable  information  and  sug- 
gestions ;  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Fernald  for  the  use  of  articles 
on  the  Methodist  and  Catholic  Churches;  to  Mr. 
Edgar  W.  Upton,  who  furnished  the  sketch  of  St. 
Paul's  Mission;  to  Rev.  J.  W.  Colwell,  for  full 
information  relative  to  the  South  and  West  Peabody 
Churches;  to  Amos  Merrill,  Esq.,  for  information 
relative  to  war  records,  and  for  an  article  on  the 
Universalist  Church ;  to  Mr.  J.  Warren  Upton,  the 
Librarian  of  the  Peabody  Institute  in  Peabody,  Mr, 
William  H.  Little,  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Poole,  Mr.  George 
F.  Osborne,  Mr.  Nathan  A.  Bushby,  and  Mr.  A.  P. 
White,  the  historian  of  Danvers  in  this  volume ;  and 
to  the  pastors  and  officers  of  the  various  churches,  who 
readily  furnished  information  in  their  power. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


EBENEZER  SUTTON. 

Ebenezer  Sutton  was  born  in  Danvers,  September 
11,  1803.  In  1855  Danvers  was  divided  into  two 
town{>,  North  and  South  Danvers,  and  in  1868  the 
name  of  South  Danvers  was  changed  to  Peabody.  It 
was  in  that  part  of  Danvers  which  is  now  Peabody 
that  Mr.  Sutton  was  born.  The  father  of  Mr.  Sutton, 
William  Sutton,  married  April  14,  1799,  Elizabeth 
Treadwell,  and  had  William,  who  was  the  late  Gen- 
eral Sutton,  July  26,  1800,  and  Ebenezer,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  as  above  stated,  September  11,  1803. 
William  Sutton,  the  father  of  William  and  Ebenezer, 
was  a  leather-dresser  by  trade,  but  during  many 
years  before  his  death  carried  on,  aside  from  his 
legitimate  trade,  extensive  woolen  mills  at  North 
Andover.  He  was  at  one  time  representative  to  the 
State  Legislature,  and  was  for  some  years  president 
ofthe  Danvers  Bank.  He  died  at  Danvers,  February 
26, 1832. 

The  father  of  William  Sutton  was  Richard,  who 
was  born  in  Ipswich,  December  12,  1736.  His  trade 
also  was  that  of  a  leather-dresser,  and  he  lived  and 
died  in  Ipswich.  He  married  in  1758  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  Foster,  of  Ips- 
wich, and  had  the  following  children :  Elizabeth, 
1759;  Susanna,  1761;  Mary,  1763;  Catherine,  1764; 
Catherine,  1765;  Catherine,  again,  1766;  Mary,  again, 
1770;  William,  February  15,  1773;  Sarah,  1775; 
Richard,  1777,  and  Richard  again,  1780.  He  mar- 
ried, second,  October  26,  1807,  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
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William  and  Elizabeth  Foster,  and  had  no  children. 
He  died  December  12,  1825. 

The  father  of  Richard  was  William  Sutton,  who 
was  born  at  Ipswich,  October  5,  1699.  He  married 
in  1725  Susanna,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Susanna 
Kimball,  and  had  the  following  children :  Ebenezer, 
baptized  December  29, 1728;  Richard,  December  12, 
1736;  Susanna,  July  20, 1740,  who  married  Thomas 
Kimball,  and  died  Seotember  16,  1828.  The  father, 
William  Sutton,  died  at  Cape  Breton  in  1745. 

The  father  of  the  last  William  was  Richard  Sutton, 
who  was  born  in  Reading,  August  5,  1674,  and  re- 
moved to  Ipswich  before  February,  1695-96.  In  the 
records  he  is  called  both  shoemaker  and  farmer.  By 
a  wife  Susanna  he  had  Richard,  born  in  Ipswich, 
February  9,  1696-97,  who  became  a  leather-dresser ; 
William,  bom  in  Ipswich,  October  5,  1699,  and  per- 
haps others.    He  died  in  Ipswich  April  23, 1702. 

The  father  of  the  last  Richard  was  Richard  Sutton, 
who  was  born,  perhaps,  in  Roxbury  about  the  year 
1650.  He  removed  to  Reading  about  1673,  where  he 
bought  an  estate,  which  he  sold  January  8, 1679,  to 
Nathaniel  Goodwin  and  Thomas  Nichols.  He  served 
while  in  Reading  in  King  Philip's  War,  and  afler 
the  sale  of  his  estate  removed  to  Charlestown.  The 
name  of  his  wife  was  Katharine. 

The  father  of  the  last  Richard  was  Richard  Sutton, 
an  early  settler  in  Roxbury.  Various  records  in 
England  disclose  the  name  of  Richard  Sutton ;  but 
the  English  family,  to  which  the  American  ancestors 
belonged,  has  never  been  precisely  defined.  Nor  is 
the  date  of  his  arrival  in  New  England  known.  He 
is  spoken  of  without  date  in  the  ancient  book  of  rec- 
ords of  houses  and  lands  in  Roxbury  as  having  six- 
teen acres  of  land  more  or  less,  lately  the  land  of 
Henry  Farnum.  On  the  7th  of  October,  1650,  as 
shown  by  the  Suffolk  Deeds,  Book  I.,  page  128,  he 
conveyed,  for  the  consideration  of  two  oxen,  six  acres 
of  land  in  Roxbury  to  Governor  Thomas  Dudley. 
In  1656  he  was  a  surveyor  of  highways.  On  the  10th 
of  March,  1658,  he  bought  of  Simon  and  Ann  Brad- 
street,  of  Andover,  a  dwelling-house  in  Andover, 
with  an  orchard  and  land,  including  about  eight 
acres,  and  is  called  in  the  deedi  husbandman  and 
weaver.  He  probably  removed  to  Andover  about 
1658,  and  remained  there  until  he  sold  his  estate, 
February  6,  16(i4,  to  George  Abbot.  The  signatures 
to  the  deed  are  Richard  Sutton  and  Rachael  Sutton, 
thus  disclosing  the  name  of  his  wife.  On  the  14th  of 
May,  1670,  he  bought  of  Samuel  Hutchinson,  of 
Reading,  for  the  consideration  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  a  house  with  lands  in  Reading,  and  removed 
to  that  town  about  1673.  Between  1670  and  1673  his 
wife  died,  and  there  are  indications  in  the  records 
that  he  was  married  a  second  time.  Nothing  is 
known  of  him  ailer  the  last  date,  except  that  he 
served  in  King  Philip*s  War  with  his  son,  and  there 
is  no  record  of  the  place  and  date  of  his  death. 

Ebenezer  Sutton,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a 


man  of  marked  and  positive  chafacteristica.  Entirely 
independent  in  thought  and  action,  he  pursued  his 
own  methods  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  but  with 
a  constantly  pushing  vigor,  which  measured  and 
overleaped  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  success. 
Like  all  men  of  that  stamp,  he  formed  accurate  esti- 
mates of  character,  and  in  accordance  with  those 
estimates  he  was  drawn  irresistibly  towards  some  and 
away  from  others;  and  persuasion  and  argument 
failed  to  change  either  his  estimates  or  treatment  of 
the  men  whom  his  unerring  judgment  had  meas- 
ured. 

He  was  liberal  and  generous  in  the  truest  sense. 
He  did  not  give  of  the  large  wealth  he  had  accumu- 
lated because  gifts  were  asked,  or  because  he  was  ex- 
pected to  give,  or  because  refusal  would  be  likely  to 
affect  his  popularity.  There  is  too  much  of  buch 
generosity  in  the  world, — indeed,  so  much  that  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  where  it  is  genuine  and  where 
it  is  false.  The  generosity  of  Mr.  Sutton  followed 
his  heart,  and  where  that  went  his  hand  went  also. 

Aside  from  his  regular  business,  he  had  avocations 
in  which  he  felt  an  earnest  interest.  He  wa*}  a  di- 
rector in  the  Eastern  Railroad,  the  colonel  at  one 
time  of  the  Essex  Regiment,  and  generally  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  his  native  town.  He  married,  April 
4,  1829,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Dusten,  of  Dan- 
vers,  and  had  two  sons, — Ebenezer,  who  died  August 
24, 1839,  and  Ebenezer  Dale,  who  was  born  February 
7,  1848,  and  died  November  13,  1862.  Thus,  when 
Mr.  Sutton  died,  December  11,  1864,  he  died  child- 
less, leaving  a  widow,  who  is  still  living  in  a  serene 
old  age,  passing  the  summer  months  at  her  summer 
residence  at  Centre  Harbor  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  year  in  Peabody. 


ELIJAH  UPTON. 

Elijah  Upton  is  a  descendant  of  John  Upton,  the 
anceatcyr  of  all  the  name  in  this  country  as  far  as 
known.  Tradition  (apparently  well  supported)  re- 
lates that  he  came  from  Scotland,  and  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Scottish  prisoners  taken  by  Cromwell, 
either  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  September  3, 1650,  or 
at  the  battle  of  AVorcester,  twelve  months  later.  Tra- 
dition also  reports  that  his  wife's  name  was  Eleanor 
Stuart,  a  woman  of  Scottish  birth,  and  a  strong  ad- 
herent of  the  unfortunate  royal  house  of  Stuart.  We 
are  told  that  she  had  anticipated  his  coming,  and  was 
here  upon  his  arrival,  in  about  1652.  It  would  seem 
probable  that  all  of  their  children  were  born  in  Sa- 
lem Village  (now  Peabody).  We  first  find  his  name 
on  the  records  at  Salem  December  26, 1658.  It  is 
pretty  certain  he  was  not  a  member  of  any  Congre- 
gational Church,  for,  though  a  man  of  large  means 
and  good  character,  he  was  not  admitted  a  freeman 
of  the  colony  until  April  18,  1691,  after  the  revolu- 
tion in  England,  and  after  Eome  modifications  had 
been  made  in  the  freeman's  oath  in  Massachoietta. 
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K>at  1678  John  moved  to  Reading,  Mass.,  where  he  ' 
d  previously  built  a  large  and  substantial  house,  | 
lich  in  his  will  he  called  **  the  homestead.''    It  is 
11  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  is  owned  by  . 
ne  of  his  d^cendants.     Elijah   UpUm^  the  chief ' 
jject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  son  of  Benjamin  and  Be- 
xa  (Putnam)  Upton,  born    in    North    Beading,  I 
Bs.,  August  4,  1785;  married,  first,  July  2,  1809,  ' 
lebe  Wood,  born  in  what  is  now  Peabody  March  23, 
S7,  and  died  there  July  12,  1821 ;  married,  second,  | 
v^'^   >er  9,  1821,  Buth  (Harrington)  Downing,  who  ; 
ne  1,  1842.     Elijah  came  to  what  is  now  Pea-  i 
his  youth,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  I 
with  Captain   Dennison  Wallis.    He  was  at 
t  times  in  partnership  with  Joseph  Tuflts  and  I 
I.  Frost.    Mr.  Upton  was  the  first  man  in  this 
•  manufacture  glue,  and  by  his  sagacity  and  ' 
ise  built  up  an  extensive  business  in  this  I 

He  was  a  large  owner  and  operator  in  real 

ind  this  town  is  more  indebted  to  him  than 

ler  man  for  erecting  dwellings,  for  opening 

and  avenues,  levelling  hills  and  raising  val- 

make  elligible  sites  for  buildings.    He  was 

interested  in  missionary  and  denominational 

rises,  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  temper- 

eform,  being  a  liberal  donor  to  objects  which 

mded  themselves  to  his  regard.    He  was  a  man 

ensive  reading  and  sound  judgment.    He  died 

ttleboro',  Vermont,  March  25,  1860.    His  only 

Elijah  Wood,  was  born  February  24, 1811. 


ELIJAH  WOOD  UPTON. 

jah  Wood  Upton,  only  child  of   Elijah   and 

e  (Wood)  Upton,  was  born  February  24,  1811. 

ceived  as  a  youth  more  educational  advantages 

#raB  usual  at  that  time.    He  was  three  years  in 

I         /kinton,  N.  H.,  at  Mr.  John  O.  Ballard's  school, 

'         re  he  made  many  life-long  friends.    He  afler- 

is,  for  several  years,  attended  a  private  school  in 

I  m,  Mass. 

I         lien  quite  a  young  man,  he  took  an  active  inter- 

io  the  business  enterprises  of  his  father,  and  at 

early  age  of  twenty  years  became  a  partner  in  the 

e  business,  and  later,  afler  the  retirement  of  his 

ler,  he  assumed  the  entire  charge  of  what  has 

ce  been  known  as  the  Essex  Glue  Company.    In 

7  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Theophilus  W. 

i  Nathaniel   Walker,  and  they  further  increased 

1  business  until  it  has  been  an  important  branch  of 

'  baninesj  enterprises  of  Peabody.   About  the  same 

%  the  firm   built  and   established   the    Dan  vers 

«chery,  which  has  always  done  an  extensive  busi- 

«.    It  remained  under  the  control  of  this  firm 

itil  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  then  was  made 

lio  a  stock  company. 

Mr.  Upton,  from  his  early  connection   with  his 
aiher'i  tannery,  was  always  interested  in  that  branch 
of  industry  in  this  town.    He  was  not  largely  en- 
66} 


gaged  in  public  affairs,  preferring  a  business  life, 
which  was  congenial  to  him.  He  was,  however,  sent 
for  two  years  as  representative  to  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  and  was  director  and  for  a  consider- 
able time  President  of  the  Warren  National  Bank  of 
Danvers.  He  was  also,  far  many  years,  a  director  in 
the  National  Bank  of  Bedemption  in  Boston.  He 
visited  Europe  several  times,  his  first  visit  being  in 
1851,  at  the  time  of  the  First  International  Exhibi- 
tion, in  which  he  was  much  interested.  He  was  the 
person  consulted  by  George  Peabody  in  London  in 
regard  to  the  first  donation  made  by  him  to  the 
South  Danvers  Public  Library,  and  also  concerning 
the  building  erected  for  its  accommodation. 

He  was  a  man  of  public  spirit,  of  generous  im 
pulses  and  of  refined  manners.  Mr.  Upton  died  Oc- 
tober 6, 1881. 


JOSEPH   POOB. 

Joseph  Poor  was  born  July  7,  1805,  in  Danvers. 
That  part  of  Danvers  in  which  he  lived  was  incor- 
porated May  18, 1855,  as  South  Danvers,  and  its  name 
was  changed  to  Peabody  by  an  Act  of  the  General 
Court  passed  April  13,  1868.  His  father,  Joseph 
Poor,  carried  on  the  business  of  a  tanner,  and  he  was 
brought  up  to  the  same  trade,  attending  the  schools 
of  his  native  town,  and,  when  old  enough  to  be  of 
service,  working  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  tannery  of 
his  father.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  his  time  was  given 
to  him,  and  from  that  time  he  earned  his  own  sup- 
port. 

After  his  father's  death  he  carried  on  the  tanner's 
business  alone,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death 
his  business  career  was  one  of  uninterrupted  success. 

Mr.  Poor  married  Eliza  Munroe,  of  Danvers,  and 
had  eleven  children.  These  were  Sally,  born  in 
1830 ;  Warren  Augustus,  in  1832,  who  married  Har- 
riet Waterman;  Mary  E.,  in  1834;  Ellen,  in  1835, 
who  married  James  W.  Kelley ;  Leverett,  in  1838, 
who  married  Jennie  Emerson  ;  Lizzie,  in  1840;  Lu- 
cinda,  in  1842 ;  George  H.,  in  1844,  who  married  Susie 
B.  Bond ;  Albert  F.,  in  1846,  who  married  Sarah  F. 
Weed ;  Joseph  H.,  in  1848,  who  married  Maggie  Line- 
han,  and  Martha  H.,  in  1850. 

His  sound  business  traits  were  often  called  into  the 
service  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  for  many  years  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  South 
Danvers  and  Peabody.  He  was  also  a  Director  of  the 
Warren  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  of  Peabody,  and  one 
of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Institute.  No 
better  estimate  of  his  character  can  be  given  than 
that  of  one  of  his  fellow-citizens  who,  during  more 
than  forty  years  enjoyed  his  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship, and  had  the  best  opportunities  for  forming  it. 
He  says :  "  Many  were  the  valuable  traits  of  char- 
acter possessed  by  Mr.  Poor  that  might  be  dwelt  upon 
with  interest.  I  knew  him  from  my  youth,  was  when 
a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  employed  by  him,  and 
was  intimate  with  him  until  his  death.    As  he  ad- 
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vanced  in  age  he  became  a  strong  advocate  of  moral 
reform  in  all  its  branches,  an  earnest  Abolitionist,  a 
warm-hearted,  sincere  Temperance  man,  always  car- 
rying out  his  opinions  at  the  ballot-box,  even  if  he 
stood  alone.  He  never  shrank  from  saying  and  doing, 
as  a  politician,  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  and  calmly 
and  sternly  moved  forward  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  aim.  As  a  business  man,  he  did  not  exhibit 
that  headlong  activity  and  bustle  which  are  so  often 
mistaken  for  business  capacity,  but  moved  slowly  on, 
seeing  his  way  clear  as  he  went,  and  keeping  himself 
safe  in  all  business  transactions. 

He  was  a  thoroughly  religious  man,  always  con- 
tributing liberally  to  purposes  of  benevolence  and 
charity,  and  when  the  feebleness  of  advancing  age 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  business,  he  felt  even  a 
deeper  interest  than  before  in  those  higher  pursuits 
which  chasten  and  ennoble  life/' 

Mr.  Poor  died  in  Peabody,  August  24,  1884. 


JAMES  PUTNAM   KINO. 

James  Putnam  King  was  born  in  that  part  of 
Danvers  which  is  now  Peabody,  November  8, 1817. 
His  father,  Samuel  King,  and  his  grandfather,  Zacha- 
riah  King,  were  hard-working  successful  farmers. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  one  of  five  brothers, 
three  of  whom  were  farmers,  all  located  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  which,  by  reason  of  the  large  and 
valuable  land-holdings  of  the  King  family,  for  more 
than,  a  hundred  years,  has  by  common  consent  been 
given  the  name  of  "  The  Kingdom." 

James  attended  the  district  school  until  sixteen 
years  of  age,  then  worked  on  his  father's  farm  until 
his  marriage,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  to  Wealthy 
M.  Ferrin,  of  Madison,  N.  H.,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  commenced  his 
career  as  a  farmer  on  his  own  account  by  working  on 
shares,  a  most  excellent  farm  in  the  neighborhood. 
By  his  great  physical  powers,  temperate  habits, 
industry  and  prudence  he  became  one  of  the  most 
successful  farmers  in  the  county,  and  his  life  has 
answered  emphatically  in  the  affirmative,  that  ques- 
tion so  often  asked  by  agricultural  writers  and 
speakers,  "Does  farming  pay?'  He  followed  Salem 
Market  for  twenty-five  years,  selling  his  own  veget- 
able products. 

Mr.  King  early  took  an  earnest  interest  in  the 
Abolition  cause,  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  and  has 
been  a  strong  Republican  since  the  formation  of  that 
party. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  1854,  has 
been  overseer  of  the  poor  for  thirty-three  consecutive 
years,  and  a  trustee  or  vice-president  of  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Society  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Mr.  King  is  a  forcible  and  eff*ective  speaker,  and 
his  long  practical  experience  enables  him  to  add 
much  interest  to  the  discussions  at  Farmer's  Institutes, 


and  being  a  strictly  temperate  man  in  principle  and 
practice,  he  renders  efficent  aid  to  the  temperance 
cause. 

His  judgment  of  farm  property  is  valued  so  highly 
that  his  services  are  in  frequent  demafid  in  appraisals. 
Late  in  life  he  married  for  a  second  wife,  Mrd.  Eliz- 
abeth A.  Bancroft,  who  was  a  sister  of  his  first  wife. 

He  is  known  and  respected  throughout  the  county 
as  few  men  are,  and  now,  at  seventy  years  of  age,  is 
in  the  full  vigor  of  life  and  presents  a  living  example 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  temperate,  indus- 
trious, prudent  farm  life  in  E^ex  County. 


CHAPTER    LXXVL 
MARBLEHEAD. 
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Indiam  Hittory — NcMepcuikemet  (he  King^ Relic*  found  in  Marblekead. 

The  exceedingly  unique  and  interesting  peninsula 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  situated  at 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  Essex  County,  Massachu- 
setts, sixteen  miles  north-east  of  Boston.  The  town- 
ship comprises  three  thousand  seven  hundred  acres, 
and  is  about  four  miles  in  length,  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  being  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
miles  in  breadth.  The  surface  is  to  a  great  extent 
irregular  and  rocky,  and  considerably  elevated  above 
the  land  of  the  surrounding  country.  Connected  by 
a  narrow  isthmus  with  the  mainland  is  a  smaller 
peninsula,  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  length  and 
about  half  a  mile  wide,  containing  about  three 
hundred  acres.  This  peninsula,  from  the  earliest 
settlement  of  the  town,  has  been  known  as  the 
"  Great  Neck." 

Between  the  "  Neck  "  jutting  out  so  boldly  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  rocky  coast  of  the  main  land, 
is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
and  a  half  a  mile  wide,  forming  one  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent harbors  on  the  New  England  Coast. 

At  the  time  of  the  landing  of  our  fathers  upon  a 
coast  so  barren  and  uninviting,  as  it  must  have  ap- 
peared to  them,  they  found  the  entire  section  of 
Eastern  Massachusetts  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men, 
the  remnants  of  what  but  a  few  years  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  white  man  had  been  a  large  and  powerlul 
tribe  of  Indians.  They  were  of  the  tribe  of  Naum- 
keags,  then  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Squaw 
Sachem  of  Saugus,  the  widow  of  the  great  Nane- 
pashemet,  who,  in  his  lifetime,  had  been  a  chief 
whose  power  and  authority  no  neighboring  tribe 
dared  question.  But  war  and  pestilence,  those  two 
dread  enemies  of  the  human  race,  had  made  sad  havoc 
among  the  Naumkeags ;  and  however  desirous  they 
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might  have  been  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the 
white  men  upon  their  domain,  they  were  but  little 
prepared  to  do  so.  The  great  war  in  which  they  had 
engaged  with  the  Tarrentines  in  1615,  had  proved  dis- 
astrous to  them,  and  Nanepashemet,  their  chief,  had 
been  oblij^ed  to  retreat  from  his  settlement  at  Saugus 
to  a  hill  on  the  borders  of  the  Mystic  River,  where 
he  resided  till  the  time  of  his  death.  The  plague 
which  broke  out  among  the  Indians  in  1617,  raged 
with  especial  severity  among  the  Naumkeags.  Hun- 
dreds of  them  were  destroyed,  and  those  who  re- 
maiDed  were  rendered  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies. 
The  Tarrentines,  well  aware  of  the  weakness  of  their 
great  opponents,  seized  the  earliest  op|>ortunity  to  at- 
tack him.  In  1619  they  besieged  his  fortifications 
at  Mystic,  where,  after  a  most  heroic  resistance,  Nane- 
pashemet  was  killed. 

Two  years  later  a  party  from  the  Plymouth  Colony, 
while  ranging  about  the  country,  came  across  some  of 
his  forts,  one  of  which  was  undoubtedly  in  Marble- 
head,  near  Forest  River,  the  remains  of  which  may 
still  be  seen.  Mr.  Winslow,  in  his  account  of  the 
journey,  writes ; 

"  Having  gone  thre«  mtles,  we  came  to  a  place  tvhere  com  bad  been 
oewlj  gathered,  a  bouse  palled  down,  and  the  people  gone.  A  mile  from 
hence  Nanepashemet,  their  King,  in  bis  life-time  bad  lived.  His  bouse 
«M  not  like  others ;  but  a  scaffold  was  largely  bi.ilt  with  poles  and 
planks,  some  six  foot  from  the  ground  and  a  bouse  upon  that,  being  sit- 
rnted  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  Not  far  from  hence,  in  a  bottom,  we  came  to 
a  fort  built  by  the  deceased  King,  the  manner  thus :  There  wore  poles, 
some  thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  stuck  in  the  ground  as  thick  as  they  could 
b«  set  one  by  another,  and  with  them  they  enclosed  a  ring  some  thirty 
or  forty  feet  over.  A  trench,  breast  high,  was  digged  on  each  side  ;  one 
way  there  was  to  get  to  it  with  a  bridge.  In  the  midst  of  this  palisade 
itood  the  frame  of  a  house  wherein,  being  dead,  he  lay  buried.  About  a 
mile  from  hence  we  came  to  such  another,  but  seated  on  the  top  of  a 
hill.  Here  Nanepasbemet  was  killed,  none  dwelling  in  it  since  his 
death." 

After  the  death  of  Nanepashemet  the  general  gov- 
ernment of  the  Naumkeags  was  continued  by  his 
widow,  who  became  the  squaw  sachem.  She  was  as- 
sisted by  her  three  sons,  Wonohaquaham,  Montowam- 
pote  and  Winepoyken,  or  Winnepeweeken,  all  of 
whom  became  sagamores.  The  squaw  sachem  lived 
on  terms  of  friendliness  with  the  whites,  and  finally 
submitted  to  their  government. 

The  three  sons  of  Nanepashemet,  after  the  death 
of  their  father,  had  each  his  separate  jurisdiction  as 
sagamore.  Wonohaquaham,  called  by  the  English 
John,  was  located  on  the  Mystic  River;  Montowam- 
pote,  called  by  the  white  people  James,  had  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  territory  now  comprised  in  Lynn,  Salem 
and  Marblebead,  or,  as  Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  "  History 
of  Lynn,  "  says :  "  Saugus,  Naumkeag  and  Massabe- 
quash."  The  last  was  the  Indian  name  for  Forest 
River,  but  whether  it  was  applied  to  the  territory 
comprised  in  the  township  of  Marblehead  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  means  of  ascertaining  except  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Lewis.  Winepoykin,  called  by  the 
English  George,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Nanepash- 
emet He  was  born  in  1616,  and  was  a  boy  when  the 
white  men  made  their  settlement  on  his  territory. 


The  Rev.  John  Higginson,  in  writing  of  this  saga- 
more, says : 

••  To  ye  beet  of  my  remembrance,  when  I  came  over  with  my  father 
to  this  place,  being  then  about  thirteen  years  old,  there  was  a  widow 
woman  called  squaw  sachem  who  had  three  sons.  Sagamore  John  kept 
at  Mystic,  Sagamore  James  at  Saugust,  and  Sagamore  George  here  at 
Naumkeke.  Whether  he  was  actual  sachem  here  I  cannot  say,  for  he 
was  about  my  age,  and  I  tliink  there  was  an  older  man,  yt  was  at  least 
his  guardian.  But  ye  Indian  town  of  Wigwams  was  on  ye  north  side  of 
ye  North  River,  notfarrefh)m  Siroondes,  and  ye  north  and  south  side  of 
that  river  was  together  called  *  Naumkeke.'  " 

In  1633  both  Sagamore  John  and  Sagamore  James, 
with  many  of  their  people,  died  of  the  small-pox, 
which  broke  out  among  them  and  raged  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  nearly  exterminate  the  entire  tribe.  So 
disastrous  were  the  effects  of  the  disease  among  them 
that  is  stated  "that  Mr.  Maverick  gave  Christian 
burial  to  thirty  of  them  in  one  day." 

After  the  death  of  his  brothers,  Winepoykin  became 
Sagamore  of  Lynn  and  Chelsea,  as  well  as  Naumkeag  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  which  took  place 
in  1667,  he  became  sachem  of  all  that  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts which  is  north  and  east  of  the  Charles  River. 
Winepoykin  married  Ahawayet,  a  daughter  of  Poqua- 
num,  who  lived  at  Nahant.  He  died  in  1684,  and  on 
the  sixteenth  of  September  of  that  yeer,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Marblehead  procured  a  deed  of  their  town- 
ship from  his  heirs.  It  is  signed  by  Ahawayet,  who 
is  called  "  Joane  Ahawayet,  squaw,  relict,  widdow  of 
George  Saggamore,  Alias  Wemepauweekin." 

Of  the  manners,  customs  and  habits  of  life  of  these 
Indians  little  is  known,  except  such  as  can  be  gath- 
ered in  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  early  settlers. 
That  they  lived,  generally,  in  peace  with  their  white 
neighbors,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  great  re- 
duction in  their  numbers  would  seem  to  be  of  itself 
evidence  that  they  were  obliged  to  keep  the  peace ; 
and  the  testimony  of  the  white  men  proves  this 
theory  correct. 

The  Naumkeags  are  described  as  a  tall,  strong- 
limbed  people,  whose  only  wearing  apparel  was  a 
beast-skin  thrown  over  one  shoulder,  and  another 
about  the  waist.  Their  wigwams  were  small,  and 
were  constructed  of  poles  set  in  the  ground  and 
fastened  at  the  top,  being  covered  with  mats  made 
irom  the  boughs  of  trees. 

Like  all  the  Indians  of  North  America,  the  Naum- 
keags compelled  their  squaws  to  do  the  greater  part 
of  the  manual  labor,  while  they,  the  lords  of  the  for- 
est and  the  mighty  waters,  spent  their  time  in  fishing, 
hunting  and  idleness.  Their  wants  were  few.  With 
plenty  of  corn,  raised  by  the  women,  the  forests 
abounding  in  game,  and  the  waters  about  their  coast 
filled  with  fish  of  almost  every  variety,  there  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  suffer  hunger,  save  only  from 
their  own  indolence  and  inactivity. 

Kind  and  docile  in  their  disposition,  and  generous 
in  their  treatment  of  the  whites,  they  in  time  became 
the  wards  of  the  settlers ;  and  forsaking  the  gods  of 
good  and  evil  whom  their  fathers  had  taught  them  to 
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worship,  many  were  baptized  and  embraced  the 
Christian  religion. 

That  Indians  formerly  occupied  the  land  now  com- 
prised in  the  territory  of  Marblehead,  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

Belies  of  the  villages,  grave-yards,  shell-heaps  and 
an  Indian  fort  have  been  found  from  time  to  time, 
which,  were  other  evidence  wanting,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  fact.  Numerous  arrow-heads, 
spears,  clubs  and  various  utensils  made  of  stone  have 
also  been  found. 

The  largest  shell  heap  is  near  the  "  Pine  "  Grove, 
on  the  line  of  the  railroad  to  Salem.  This  contained 
by  actual  measurement  thirty  cords  of  shells,  placed 
in  layers  of  stone  and  ashes. 

Excavations  found  in  the  **  Small  Pox  Pasture,"  at 
the  Harris  farm,  and  in  fields  on  Atlantic  Avenue, 
have  been  thought  to  indicate  the  former  location  of 
Indian  wigwams.  These  cellars  are  always  to  be 
found  near  some  reliable  supply  of  water ;  they  are 
from  six  to  eight  feet  across,  and  were  orginally  from 
two  to  four  feet  in  depth. 

The  Bessom  Pasture,  near  Salem  Harbor,  was  pro- 
bably the  site  of  an  Indian  village.  Excavations, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  cellars  of  wigwams,  are  to 
be  found  everywhere  in  the  vicinity. 

In  November,  1874,  an  examination  of  the  hill  in 
this  pasture  revealed  a  grave  containing  five  skele- 
tons, four  being  those  of  grown  persons,  and  the 
other  that  of  a  child.  They  were  all  in  a  remarkable 
state  of  preservation,  except  that  of  the  child,  one 
being  very  large,  evidently  that  of  a  man.  The 
bodies  were  all  buried  on  their  backs  with  their  heads 
to  the  west  except  one,  which  lay  with  its  head  to 
the  east;  the  legs  being  drawn  up  so  that  the  knees 
nearly  touched  the  chin.  The  grave  contained,  be- 
sides the  skeletons,  a  lot  of  trinkets,  an  earthen  cup, 
a  small  bell,  two  sea-shells,  and  a  quantity  of  beads, 
proving  conclusively  that  the  bodies  were  buried 
after  the  white  settlers  came  to  America. 

By  reliable  tradition  we  are  informed  that  Indians 
dwelt  in  Marblehead  as  late  as  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  ago.  The  location  of  an  Indian 
stockade  in  the  Lower  Division  Pasture  is  still 
pointed  out  by  some  of  the  older  inhabitants.  They 
received  their  information  many  years  ago  from  aged 
citizens,  then  about  to  depart  for  their  final  rest, 
whose  memories  fondly  cherished  the  traditions  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  their  fathers. 


CHAPTER    LXXVII. 
MARBLEHEAD— ( Continued). 

EARLY  SETTLEMENTS. 
Probable  Origin  of  FirU  SttOers—The  FithtHg  Industry  Establithed—GranU 
of  Ltmd^Firtt  Ship  BniU  in  tfu  Oolony— Slave*  Tmporl«d—Th9  First 
MteUng-kouse. 

Marblehead  was  settled  about  the  year  1629.  Au- 
thorities differ  as  to  the  exact  part  of  England  from 


whence  these  settlers  emigrated,  though  all  agree 
that  they  were  English,  and  that  they  made  their  set- 
tlement in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  town,  near 
the  headland  now  known  as  Peach's  Point.  From 
their  manners  and  customs,  but  more  especially  from 
their  peculiar  dialect,  it  would  seem  that  they  were 
natives  of  the  Island  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  in  the 
British  Channel.  Their  numbers  were  undoubtedly 
increased  from  time  to  time  by  people  from  the  west 
of  England,  which  would  account  for  many  of  the 
idiomatic  peculiarities  which  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies characterized  the  speech  of  their  descendants. 
They  were  fishermen,  a  rough,  illiterate  race,  accus- 
tomed to  a  life  of  toil  and  hardship,  probably  from 
infancy,  and  they  were  therefore  neither  dismayed 
nor  disheartened  at  the  difficulties  attending  the 
founding  of  a  settlement  in  the  wilderness. 

A  tew  years  before  the  coming  of  these  settlers  a 
settlement  four  miles  north  of  their  landing  place, 
and  the  village  thus  formed  had  been  named  Salem. 
This  township  included  in  its  boundaries  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  land  now  comprised  in  nine  or  ten  towns 
of  Essex  County,  one  of  which  is  Marblehead. 
Though  a  corporate  part,  and  within  the  limits  of 
Salem,  the  little  peninsula  seems  to  have  been  known 
even  at  that  early  day  by  a  distinct  name.  The  Bev. 
Francis  Higginson,  writing  of  the  place  in  1629  or 
'30,  speaks  of  the  rocky  headlands  which  line  the 
shore  as  ''marble  stone,  that  we  have  great  rocks  of 
it,  and  a  harbor  hard  by.  Our  plantation  is  from 
thence  called  Marble  Harbor." 

Though  "  Marble-Harbor  "  is  the  name  most  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  settlement  in  the  earlier  re- 
cords, it  is  evident  that  it  was  equally  well-known  as 
Marblehead  from  the  beginning.  William  Woods  in 
his  description  of  Massachusetts,  written  in  1633, 
speaks  of  the  locality  as  **  Marvill  Head,"  and  de- 
scribes it  as  '*  a  place  which  lieth  four  miles  full 
South  from  Salem,  and  is  a  very  convienent  place  for 
a  plantation,  especially  for  such  as  will  set  up  the 
trade  of  fishing.  There  was  made  here  a  ships  load- 
ing of  fish  the  last  year,  where  still  stand  the  stages 
and  drying  scaffolds.  Here  be  a  good  harbor  for  boat» 
and  a  safe  riding  for  ships."  Thirty  years  later^ 
Samuel  Maverick,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  this 
section,  in  writing  an  account  of  the  towns  east  of  the 
Hudson  River,  referred  to  the  town  as  follows :  "  Two 
miles  below  this  Towne  on  the  South  side  of  the 
Harbor  by  the  sea  side  lyeth  Marblehead  or  ffoy  the 
greatest  Towne  for  ffeishing  in  New  England."^ 
This  is  the  only  instance,  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  in  which  the  name  of  **  Foy "  was  ap- 
plied to  the  peninsula. 

From  the  records  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony, 
under  date  of  October  18,  1631,  we  learn  that  it  was 


1  From  a  valuable  manntcript  discoTored  In  the  new  British  Mnsenm  by 
Mr.  Henry  F.  Walters,  of  Salem,  agent  of  the  New  England  Historico- 
Genealogical  Society. 
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ordered  "  that  Thomas  Grayes  house  at  Marble-Har- 
bor shall  be  puld  downe,  &  that  noe  Englishemen 
shall  hereafter  give  house  roome  to  him  or  intertaine 
him,  under  such  penalty  as  the  court  shall  thinke 
meete  to  inflicte."  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
sentence  was  not  executed,  as  the  name  of  the  oflfen* 
ders  is  frequently  mentioned  in  subsequent  records. 

In  September,  1631,  Isaac  Allerton,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  Plymouth  Colony,  having  had 
some  diflSculty  with  his  associates,  set  sail  in  the 
White  Angel  for  Marblehead,  where  he  established 
ft  Fishery  Station.  His  son-in-law,  Moses  Maverick, 
ftccompanied  him ;  and  a  short  time  after  their  arrival 
it  is  recorded  that  "  this  season  Mr.  Allerton  fished 
with  eight  boats  at  Marble-Harbor.''  It  was  proba- 
bly with  reference  to  the  business  thus  established, 
that  in  April  1633,  the  court  ordered  : 

"Tbmfc  if  any  swine  shall  in  flahing  time  come  within  a  quarter  of  a 
nyle  of  the  stage  at  If  arble>Harbor,  they  shall  he  forfeited  to  the  own. 
en  of  id  stadge,  k  aoe  for  all  other  stages  within  their  lymltts.** 

The  name  Marblehead  is  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Colonial  records  of  1633  under  circum- 
stances not  particularly  flattering  to  the  inhabitants, 
though  it  b  by  no  means  certain  that  the  persons 
nsmed  were  residents  among  them. 

"  Jaly  2d,  1633,  James  White  is  ffined  XXXS  for  dmnkennes,  by  him 
oomjttsd  att  Marblehead,  on  the  Sabbath  day.  John  Bennet  is  fHned 
Xii  for  being  dmuke  att  Marblehead.'* 

The  early  records  of  the  colony  abound  with  ref- 
erences to  Allerton  and  his  doings.  Under  date  of 
September  1,  1633,  (Governor  Winthrop  makes  the 
following  entry  in  his  journal: 

**  Mr.  Craddock's  honee  at  Marblehead  was  burnt  down  about  mid  • 
■ifht  before,  there  being  in  it  Mr.  Allerton  and  many  fishermen  whom 
h«  «nplojed  that  seHSon,  who  were  ail  preserved  by  a  spocial  providence 
^  of  God,  with  most  of  bis  goods  therein,  by  a  tailor,  who  sat  up  that  night 
at  vork  in  the  house  and,  hearing  a  noise,  looked  out  and  saw  the  house 
OQ  fin  above  the  oven  in  the  thatch/' 

The  brief  period  of  AUerton's  residence  in  Marble- 
head were  evidently  years  of  misfortune  to  him  and 
his  family.  During  the  same  year  in  which  his 
house  was  destroyed,  a  pinnace  which  he  had  sent  on 
a  trading  voyage  to  France,  was  lost  with  its  entire 
cargo.  Two  years  later,  in  March,  1685,  the  court 
ordered  that  he  shall  be  sent  for  to  the  intent  that  he 
may  understand  the  desire  of  the  country  for  his  re- 
moval from  Marble  Harbor.  Accordingly,  in  May, 
of  that  year,  he  conveyed  to  his  son-in-law,  Moses 
Maverick,  all  his  houses,buildings,  and  stages  at  Mar- 
blehead. and  departed,  it  is  presumed,  for  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

But  his  misfortunes  were  not  to  end  with  his  re- 
moval. During  the  same  year  a  shallop  which  he 
had  sent  to  Newbury  to  convey  the  Rev.  John 
Avery  and  his  family  to  Marblehead,  was  lost  off 
Cape  Ann,  with  nearly  all  on  board.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  New  England  Mr.  Avery  had  been  in- 
vited to  take  up  his  residence  at  Marblehead,  "  but" 
M  Mr.  Mather  says  in  his  "  Magnalia"  "  there  being 
^Q  church   there,    and  the  fishermen  there   being 


generally  too  remiss  to  form  one,"  he  had  declined 
the  invitation.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  had  been 
induced  to  reconsider  his  determination,  and  had 
embarked  with  two  families,  his  own,  and  that  of  his 
cousin,  Mr.  Anthony  Thacher.  On  their  passage  a 
storm  arose,  and  the  vessel  was  lost ;  the  only  persons 
in  the  entire  company  who  were  saved  being  Mr. 
Thacher  and  his  wife,  who  were  cast  ashore  by  the 
waves. 
On  the  6th  of  May,  1635,  the  court  ordered : 

"  That  there  shalbe  a  plantacion  at  Marble-Head,  and  that  the  inhab- 
itants now  there  shall  have  liberty  to  plant  and  irop've  such  grounds  as 
they  stand  in  neede  of,  A  that  as  sd  plantacion  increaseth,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Salem  shall  p'te  with  such  ground  as  shalbe  imp'vd  by  them 
thereabouts,  being  payed  for  their  labor  and  costs/* 

It  was  also  ordered  that  Mr.  John  Humphrey 
should  improve  the  land  between  the  Glifte  and 
forest  Kiver,  and  dispose  of  it  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Marblehead  as  they  stood  in  need ;  the  only  charge 
to  the  purchaser  being  enough  to  recompense  him  for 
the  labor  and  costs  bestowed  upon  it. 

*' June  3, 1635.  It  ts  ordered  that  Mr.  Holgrove  shall  have  power  to 
presse  men  to  help  him  unlode  the  salt  at  Marblehead.*' 

In  March,  1636,  the  court  agreed  that  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey's land  should  begin  at  the  Clifte,  in  the  way  to 
Marblehead, 

"  Which  is  the  bound  between  Salem  and  Linn,  and  so  along  the  line 
between  the  said  townee  to  the  rocks,  one  mile,  by  eetimaUon,  to  a  grate 
red  oalce,  from  wch,  the  said  marked  tree,  all  under  A  over  this  rocks 
vpon  a  streight  line  to  the  running  brooke  by  Thomas  Smyth's  houss, 
all  the  which  said  ground  wee  atow  him  for  his  owne,  A  soe  from  Thom- 
as Smyth's  to  the'sea."  • 

The  records  of  Salem,  with  the  records  of  the 
colony,  give  the  only  authentic  information  concern- 
ing the  town  and  its  people,  at  this  early  stage  of  its 
history.  The  first  mention  of  Marblehead  in  the 
records  of  Salem,  is  as  follows : 

'*By  vote  of  the  towne  representatives,  viz :  the  13  Men  Deputed— the 
28th  of  the  First  month,  1C36.  John  Peach,  ffisherman,  and  Nicholas 
Marriott  having  fenced  about  five  acres  of  ground  on  Marble  Neck  i 
(though  contrarie  to  the  order  of  the  towne),  yet  it's  agreed  that  they 
may  for  the  preaent  improve  the  said  place  for  building  or  planting,  pro- 
viding always  that  the  propriety  thereof  be  reserved  for  the  right  of  the 
towne  of  Salem,  to  depose  in  the  p'cesse  of  tyme  to  them  or  any  other 
ffishenuen  or  others,  as  shalbe  thought  most,  yet  soe  as  they  may  have 
reasonable  consideration  for  any  chardge  they  shalba  at." 

In  1636,  the  building  of  a  college  was  projected, 
and  the  site  proposed  for  its  erection  was  in  Marble- 
head, evidently  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Humphrey's 
farm.  At  a  town-meeting  held  at  Salem,  in  May  of 
that  year,  in  an  order  for  the  division  of  Marblehead 
Neck,  Mr.  Humphrey  made  application  for  some 
land  beyond  Forest  Kiver.  The  request  was  referred 
to  a  committee  of  six  gentlemen,  who  were  authorized 
to  view  the  land  and  "to  consider  of  the  premises, 
least  it  should  hinder  the  building  of  a  college,  which 
would  be  many  men*s  losse." 


1  In  the  early  records  the  land  between  Forest  River  and  the  ocean, 
near  the  boundaries  of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Swampscott,  was  called 
the  Plains  or  Marblehead  Neck.  The  peninsula  now  known  by  that 
name  was  then  called  Oreate  Neck. 
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In  October  following,  the  court  granted  four  hun- 
dred pounds  towards  the  erection  of  a  college,  and 
the  next  year  a  committee  was  chosen  to  superintend 
its  erection.  Among  the  members  of  this  committee 
were  Mr.  Humphrey  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Peters.  The 
court  subsequently  ordered  the  college  to  be  built  at 
Cambridge,  then  called  Newtowne,  and  to  be  named 
"  Harvard  College,"  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  John  Har- 
vard, who  made  a  bequest  of  several  hundred  pounds 
towards  its  erection,  and  donated  his  library  for  the 
use  of  the  students. 

Not  only  did  the  General  Court  encourage  educa- 
tion and  learning  by  the  establishment  of  schools,  but 
every  industry  and  enterprise  having  for  its  object  the 
general  welfare  of  the  colony,  was  fostered  and  aided 
by  wise  legislation. 

The  year  1636  was  an  important  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  little  community  at  Marblehead.  During 
that  year,  a  ship  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  bur- 
den, the  third  ship  ever  built  in  the  colony,  was  con- 
structed on  the  shore,  probably  on  the  harbor  side  of 
the  plantation.  This  vessel  was  known  a^  the  "  De- 
sire,'' and  for  more  than  two  years  was  employed  in 
the  fishing  business.  A  few  years  later,  she  was  sent 
to  the  West  Indies,  on  a  commercial  voyage,  and  re- 
turning brought  a  cargo  of  **  salt,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
negroes."  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
slaves  brought  into  the  colony. 

On  the  second  of  the  eleventh  month  (January), 
1636,  the  town  of  Salem  ordered,  "  for  the  better  fur- 
thering of  the  fishing  trading,  and  to  avoid  the  incon- 
venience found  by  granting  land  for  fishermen  to 
plant,  that  none  inhabiting  at  Marblehead  shall  have 
any  other  accommodation  of  land  than  is  usually 
given  by  the  town  to  fishermen,  viz. :  A  house  lott 
and  garden  lott  or  ground,  for  the  placing  of  their 
flakes,  according  to  the  company  belonging  to  their 
families :  to  the  greatest  family  not  above  two  acres, 
and  the  comon  of  the  woodes  nere  adjoining,  for  their 
goats  &  their  cattle." 

The  same  day,  Mr.  William  Knight  was  received 
for  an  inhabitant,  but  no  land  was  to  be  appropriated 
unto  him  but  *'a  ten-acre  lott  &  comon  for  his  cattle 
&  hay." 

On  the  27th  of  this  month,  another  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  it  was  ordered : 

**  That  all  the  land  along  the  shore  of  Darbj  Fort  i  side  np  to  (Bf  r. 
Humphrey's  land)  the  Hogsties,  and  bo  to  run  along  the  shore  towards 
Marblehead  20  pole  into  the  land,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  Comons  of 
the  towne,  to  serve  them  for  wood  &  timber." 

The  next  year,  1637,  Erasmus  James,  Nicholas 
Listen,  Richard  Granaway  and  Philip  Bere  were  al- 
lowed as  inhabitants  '*  with  them  at  Marblehead,  and 
were  granted  two  acres  of  land  each.'*  John  Hart 
and  William  Charles  were  granted  five  acres  each, 
and  a  house-lot  of  half  an  acre  between  them.   **  John 


1  Darby  Fort  was  a  fortification  at  Naugus  Head,  built  by  the  people 
of  Salem  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  attack  by  the  Indians. 


Deverekxe"   was  also  granted   half  an   acre    i 
house-lot. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  on  the  21st  of  A.u 
1637,  then  the  sixth  month  in  the  year,  John  Gutc 
of  Marblehead,  was  fined  ten  shillings  for  bull 
upon  the  town*s  land  without  permission.  In  • 
however,  that  he  should  ''  cut  of  ye  long  har  off 
head  into  asevil  frame,"  it  was  agreed  that  hali 
fine  should  be  abated,  and  that  he  should  have 
mission  to  go  on  with  his  building  in  the  meantii 

The  prejudice  of  the  Puritans  against  the  habi 
wearing  long  hair  is  well  known,  and  it  seems 
they  were  willing  to  enter  into  any  compromise  ^ 
Mr.  Oatchell  in  order  to  remove  the  obnoxious  ha 

It  appears,  however,  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  e 
mit  to  any  such  interference  with  his  personal  app 
ance,  and,  it  is  said,  "  continued  the  custom   to 
dying  day,  in  spite  of  popular  opinion  and  all 
formal  denunciation  of  church  and  State. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1887,  a  meeting 
held  at  Salem  and  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twe 
pounds  was  ordered,  of  which  eight  pounds  were  tc 
assessed  upon  the  following  inhabitants  of  Marli 
head:  Moses  Mavericke,  William  Steephens,  Arc 
bald  Tomson,  William  Charles,  John  Heart,  Jo 
Peach,  John  Lyon,  Anthonie  Thatcher,  John  Coj 
Richard  Seers,  Richard  Green eway,  John  Cratch^ 
Samuel  Gatchell,  John  Ben  net,  John  Wakefield,  Er 
mus  James,  Thomas  Gray,  John  Devereux,  Nicho 
Meriatt,  Abraham  Whitehaire,  George  Vickary,  Jo 
Russell,  Nicholas  Listen,  Philip  Beare. 

Under  date  of  September  6, 1688,  the  records  of  t 
colony  have  the  following  entry : 

**  Moses  Maverick  is  permitted  to  sell  a  tun  of  wine  at  Marblehead  i 
not  to  excede  this  year.'* 

As  the  number  of  inhabitants  increased  therecor 
of  grants  made  at  the  town  meetings  became  mo 
numerous.  On  the  14th  of  October,  1638,  the  folloi 
ing  grants  of  land  were  made  to  the  inhabitants 
Marblehead : 

"To  Mr.  Walton,  eight  acres  on  the  Main:  to  Moses  Maverick 
the  same  place  ton  acres ;  to  John  Coite  on  the  Neck  three  acres ; 
Will  Keene  and  Nich.  Listen  on  John  Peach's  Necke,  three  acres ;  ni< 
to  them  on  the  Oreate  Necke,  five  acres ;  to  Richard  Seen  three  aci 
where  he  had  planted  formerly;  to  John  Wakefield  four  acres  on  1 
Necke ;  to  John  Gatchell  and  Samuel  Gatchel  six  acres  on  the  Neck 
to  Tho.  Sams,  three  acres  on  the  Necke ;  to  John  Lyon  four  acres  oe 
his  house ;  to  the  Widow  Blancher  six  acres  on  the  Necke  ;  to  Bsl 
Warrin  two  acres  on  the  Necke;  to  George  Chi  ng  three  acres  on  t 
Necke  ;  to  Phillip  Beare  three  acres  near  the  Widow  Tomsons ;  to  Jol 
Beunet  four  acres  on  the  Necke  ;  upon  John  Peach's  Necke ;  to  Bossmo 
James  four  acrt-s  on  the  Main."  » 

The  **  Mr.  Walton  "  to  whom  the  first  grant  wi 
made  was  Mr.  William  Walton,  who  was  then  preaci 
ing  at  Marblehead,  though  without  ordination.  Th 
is  the  first  mention  of  his  name  in  the  records,  and 
is  therefore  probable  that  he  b^an  his  ministratioi 
in  Marblehead  during  the  year  1638.    Through  h 


1  The  Main  was  the  part  of  the  town  near  the  liarbor ;  John  Pescti 
Neck  was  fh>m  "Naugus  Head'*  to  what  is  now  called  "Pescb 
Point,"  and  from  Naugus  Head  to  Forest  River  was  known  as  the"Foi 
est  Side." 
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eodeaTore,  succeeded  by  Maverick  and  other  influ- 
efltiai  inhabitants,  a  meeting-house  was  erected,  and 
religious  services  were  regularly  held  on  the  Sabbath. 
This  edifice,  which  was  a  crude,  farm-like  structure, 
»tood  upon  one  of  the  most  rocky  hills  of  the  town  ; 
tod  about  it,  after  the  manner  of  their  forefathers, 
the  simple  fishermen  made  their  burial  ground. 

Marblehead  at  thid  time  has  ofben  been  described 
as  a  place  barren  of  trees  and  abounding  in  nothing 
bot  UDproductive  land.  The  records  of  the  general 
town  meetings  and  other  commoners  prove  conclu- 
sively that  this  is  a  mistake.  The  fact  of  its  settle- 
ment is  also  of  itself  evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  this 
theory,  for  emigrants  in  those  days  could  not  have 
setded  on  a  coast  where  there  were  no  trees  from  wHich 
they  could  build  their  houses.  At  a  town  meeting 
b^d  in  Salem  on  the  11th  of  November,  1640,  it  was 
ordered  that  all  who  should  cut  timber  trees 
within  two  miles  of  Salem  and  one  mile  of  Marble- 
head,  and  prepare  them  for  shipping,  should  be  paid 
ibr  their  labor.  The  last  record  of  grants  in  the  re- 
cords of  Salem  concerning  land  id  Marblehead  is  in 
1640,  when  the  inhabitants  were  granted  "  all  such 
linds  near  adjoining  them  as  have  not  been  formerly 
granted  to  other  men." 

The  state  of  afiairs  in  Marblehead  seem  to  have  oc- 
cupied much  of  the  attention  of  the  General  Court  at 
its  session  in  May,  1644.  The  people  were  negligent 
of  many  of  the  laws  of  the  colony,  and  treated  others 
vith  contempt;  and  as  laws  which  were  readily 
obeyed  by  the  Puritans  in  other  towns  could  not  be 
enforced  among  them,  special  legislation  was  found 
necesHary  for  their  government.  According  to  the 
Puritan  law  no  one  could  become  a  freeman  without 
first  becoming  a  church  member;  and  none  but 
freemen  could  vote  at  elections  or  hold  any  office 
whatever  in  the  colony.  The  inhabitants  of  Marble- 
bead  were  far  from  being  a  religious  people,  and, 
though  they  supported  a  religious  teacher  and  main- 
tained the  ordinances  on  Sunday,  no  church  had  been 
formed,  and  there  were  few  church  members  among 
them.  As  a  consequence  there  were  no  magistrates 
or  officers  in  their  community,  and,  being  some  dis- 
tance from  the  settlement  at  Salem,  they  knew  no 
law  save  that  of  their  own  will. 

This  fact,  and  the  necessity  that  there  should  be 
some  officer  in  the  place  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
colony,  led  the  court  to  relax  somewhat  of  its  accus- 
tomed strictness  in  such  matters,  and  to  order :  '^  That 
in  defect  of  freemen  at  Marblehead,  the  inhabitants  of 
Salem  shall  have  libertie  to  command  some  honest  and 
able  man,  though  he  be  not  a  freeman,  and  the  Dep- 
uty Governor  shall  have  power  (if  he  think  him  fit 
to  give  him  the  oath  for  constable  of  that  place  till 
the  Cotirt  shall  take  further  order."  Accordingly,  on 
the  25th  of  the  same  month,  the  inhabitants  of  Salem 
elected  David  Curwithin,  who  was  duly  sworn  as  con- 
stable of  Marblehead  for  one  year  from  the  date  of 
his  election. 


On  the  same  day  that  the  order  for  the  election  of  a 
constable  was  adopted,  the  court  also  voted  to  grant 
leave  to  Marblehead  to  "*  fortify  itself  by  a  breast- 
worke  or  otherwise,'  and  directed  two  guns  to  be  de- 
livered unto  them  with  convenient  ammunition 
thereto."  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  order  was  ex- 
ecuted by  the  refractory  Marblehead ers,  but  that  they 
were  not  considered  as  sufficiently  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  war,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  colony,' 
is  evident  from  the  following  order  adopted  on  the 
23d  of  May : 

*'  In  coDsideration  of  the  great  default  and  neglect  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Blarblebead  in  Not  exercising  thomaelves  in  Martial  discipline,  it  is 
ordered  that  the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  shall  make  choyce  of  some 
one  who  shall  exercise  the  rest,  that  they  may  not  be  to  soeke  when  spe- 
cUd  oooasions  call  for  their  anistance." 


CHAPTER   LXXVIII. 

MARBLEHEA.D— (Conii»t*«i.) 

Incorporation  of  the  Town — Division  of  the  Common  Land*  -  Outtomt  of 
FMurmen— Ordination  of  Rev.  Samuel  Cheever^  Township  PHrchated  of 
the  [ndiaiu—A  Trial  for  WUchcrafL 

The  year  1648  was  one  of  the  most  momentous  in 
the  entire  history  of  Marblehead.  Early  in  March, 
the  town  of  Salem  ordered  : 

"  That  Mflo-blehead  with  the  allowance  of  the  General  Court  shall  be 
a  town,  and  the  bounds  to  be  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  land  which  was 
Mr.  Humphries*  farme,  and  soe  all  the  land  to  the  sea/* 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1649,  the  General  Court  granted 
the  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  town  was  duly 
incorporated  as  follows : 

"  upon  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  for  them  to  be  a 
town  of  themselves,  Salem  having  granted  them  to  be  a  town  of  them- 
selves, and  appointed  them  the  bounds  of  their  town  which  the  Court 
doth  grant" 

Shortly  after  the  separation  from  Salem,  a  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  was  held,  and  the  following  town 
officers  were  chosen,  or  as  the  record  faintly  expresses 
it,  "  these  men  were  chosen  for  the  towns  business :  " 

"Seven  men  or  Selectmen :— Moses  Maverick,  Samuel  Daliber,  Francis 
Johnson,  Nicholas  Merritt,  John  Peach,  Senior,  John  Deverox,  John 
Bartoll/* 

"  To  gather  Mr.  Walton's  Pay.— James  Smith,  Joseph  Dollber." 

This  was  probably  the  first  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 
tants after  the  action  of  the  town  of  Salem,  though 
there  is  no  record  of  the  date  on  which  it  was  held, 
except  that  of  the  year. 

The  earliest  date  in  the  town  records,  is  that  of  a 
meeting  held  December  22,  1648,  when  it  was : 

'* agreed  by  the  Tuwue  that  all  such  as  are  strangers  fishing  or  employed 
about  fish  shall  pey  unto  the  Towne  for  their  wood  and  flake  stufe  and 
other  couveniencies,  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  a  year  for  every  man." 

By  the  records  of  this  year,  it  appears  that  the  in- 
habitants acted  as  an  independent  town  before  ob- 
taining the  act  of  incorporation,  and  that  in  antici- 
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pation  of  the  event  they  were  busy  in  settling  and 
arranging  their  affairs.  The  swamp  running  from 
John  Legg's  to  Timothy  Allen's,  was  laid  out  into 
eight  lots  and  divided  among  the  inhabitants.  A  rate 
was  made  for  the  meeting-house,  and  John  Hart  was 
authorized  to  collect  it  and  to  "  take  what  course  the 
law  will  afford  against  such  inhabitant  as  shall  refuse 
to  pay."  In  order  that  there  might  be  an  equal  way 
of  **  maintaining  the  ordinance  by  Mr.  Walton,"  it 
was  agreed  that  **  a  rate  should  be  established  accord- 
ing to  requite."    This  rate  was  to  include  strangers, 

"Who  have  benefit  by  the  plantation  by  finhing, 
and  make  use  of  wood  and  timber,  and  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  ordinance."  Mr.  Walton  was  to  have 
forty  pounds  for  his  services  this  year,  and  the  sum 
of  eighteen  pence  was  ordered  to  be  added  to  every 
man's  rate  for  his  wood. 

The  earlier  records  of  the  town  refer  principally  to 
the  common  lands,  cow  leases,  land  sales,  etc.,  though 
occasionally  there  are  very  quaint  entries  to  be  found. 
In  March,  1657, 

"It  U  ordered  that  all  swine  about  the  towne  shall  bo  snflSciently 
ringed  by  the  first  of  Aprill  next,  upon  the  penaltie  of  28.  6d.  for  every 
defect,  and  Edward  Plttsford  is  to  see  this  order  to  be  obaarved." 

In  1658  the  town  had  evidently  increased  in  num- 
bers, and  had  been  blessed  with  prosperity  to  a  greater 
degree  than  had  ever  been  its  fortune. before.  Mr. 
Walton's  salary  was  increased  to  seventy  pounds,  and 
varied  afterward  from  sixty  pounds  to  eighty  pounds 
yearly.  This  money  was  usually  collected  by  persons 
chosen  annually  at  the  town  meetings  for  the  purpose, 
and  those  who  had  not  the  ready  money  to  pay,  were 
allowed  to  make  up  the  amount  of  their  proportion  of 
the  rate  in  provisions. 

Mr.  Walton  rendered  an  account  yearly  of  the 
amount  received  from  each  pers^>n,  and  these  reports 
abound  in  such  names  as  **  Ould  Harwood,  Ould 
Lander,  Ould  Bennett,"  and  others  equally  as  curious. 
Occasionally  in  these  reports  we  find  such  items  as 
these : 

**  By  half  a  cow  of  Mr.  Drown,  £2.  2b.  6d.;  by  ^  ton  of  Mackreel,  £5. ; 
by  Richard  Rowland  in  porli,  £2 ;  by  Smith  in  cheese,  13  shillings  ;  by 
Christo.  Codnor  in  liquor,  15  shillings.'* 

At  this  time  the  only  public  conveyance  to  and 
from  Salem,  was  a  ferry-boat  which  was  rowed  across 
Salem  harbor  as  often  as  there  were  passengers  who 
desired  to  cross,  the  fare  being  regulated  by  a  town 
meeting  as  "tyro  pence  for  the  inhabitants  of  Marble- 
head."  Thomas  Dixie  was  the  ferryman,  and  he  was 
required  to  keep  a  boat  and  an  assistant. 

In  1660  there  were  only  sixteen  houses  in  the  entire 
township.  During  that  year  the  inhabitants  voted  to 
lay  out  a  highway  between  Marblehead  and  Salem, 
which  is  the  first  of  which  there  is  any  record.  Seven 
men  were  made  choice  of  "  for  the  placing  and  seat- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  both  men  and 
women  in  the  meeting-house,"  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  townsmen  have  liberty  to  consider  what  way  is  to 
be  taken  for  the  accommodation  and  entertainment 


of  strangers,  if  it  cannot  be  that  one  house  is  sufli- 
cient,  then  to  consider  of  another,  that  strangers  miiy 
be  the  better  accommodated." 

The  following  year  the  court  invested  the  commis- 
sions with — 

'*  Magistritticall  power,  refering  to  Salem  and  Marblehead,  there  being 
more  than  ordinary  need  thereof,  that  iniquity  may  not  pass  unpaniab«d." 

One  of  these  commissioners  was  Major  William 
Hathorne,  who,  for  several  years  previous  had  been 
a  magistrate  of  Salem  and  several  other  towns,  and 
who  now  appears  to  have  assumed  special  charge  of 
Marblehead.  Before  this  august  personage  the  se- 
lect-men summoned  several  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens,  for  refusing  to  keep  their  cattle  in  accordance 
with  a  vote  of  the  town. 

In  March,  1662,  a  contract  was  made  with  Robert 
Knight  and  John  Salter,  carpenters,  to  build  a  gal- 
lery at  the  southwest  of  the  meeting-hou^e.  "  Sufficient 
for  four  seats,  with  columns,  and  a  board  at  the  bot- 
tom to  keep  the  dust  from  coming  down  ;  and  to  be 
arched  sufficient  to  strengthen  the  house  with  stairs 
and  other  necessaries."  For  this  labor  the  Selectmen 
agreed  to  pay  them  twenty-one  pounds  "  in  such  nec- 
essaries as  they  should  have  occasion  of,"  and,  if  when 
the  work  was  ended,  they  had  any  of  the  pay  to  take 
up,  the  balance  was  to  be  paid  in  fish  or  mackrel  at 
the  market  price. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  October  21,  the  commoners 
agreed  "  that  the  cove  lying  between  John  Codners  and 
John  Northies  stage,  shall  be  for  a  common  landing- 
place  for  the  use  of  the  public  good  of  the  town  for- 
ever." The  agreement  was  signed  by  Moses  Maverick, 
Joseph  Dolier,  John  Peach,  Senior,  Christoph.  Latte- 
more,  John  Waldron,  John  Codner,  John  Bartoll  and 
five  others,  who  were  probably  all  of  the  Commoners, 
who  could  write,  and  signed  in  the  name  of  the  rest 

*'  The  records  of  this  period  abound  in  allusions  to 
those  who  were  appointed  to  keep  the  covis.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1663,  an  agreement  was  made  with  John  Stacie 
to  ''  keep  the  cattell  the  year  ensuing,  and  to  fetch 
the  cattell  of  the  lower  end  of  the  towne  at  William 
Charles  by  the  sunn  half  an  hour  hie  and  to  deliver 
them  their  at  night,  half  an  hour  before  sunn  sett.'' 
If  any  were  lost  he  was  to  use  his  endeavors  to  find 
them  the  next  day,  and  for  his  services  he  was  to  re- 
ceive corn  and  provisions  to  the  value  of  sixteen 
pounds.  The  scarcity  of  money  among  the  inhabitants 
cannot  be  more  truly  illustrated  than  in  this  and 
numerous  other  votes  to  pay  the  town's  indebtednet>8 
to  individuals  in  provisions,  fish  and  other  articles. 
In  their  intercourse  with  the  outside  world  they  were 
obliged  to  barter  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent. 
Depending  entirely  upon  the  fishing  trade  for  their 
sustenance,  they  had  little  else  to  oflfer  for  the  commo- 
dities of  which  they  were  in  need,  and  their  fish  be- 
came almost  their  only  medium  of  exchange. 

In  1666,  the  court,  considering  the  exposed  condi- 
tion of  the  harbor  of  Marblehead,  voted  that  if  the 
inhabitants  would  erect  a  suitable  fort  or  breastwork. 
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their  country  rate  should  be  abated,  and  that  two  or 
three  guns  should  be  furnished  as  soon  as  the  fortifi- 
cation was  finished.  That  the  fishermen  might  be 
drilled  and  disciplined  in  military  movements  and 
tactics,  the  court  ordered  that  a  company  should  be 
organized,  and  Major  Hathorne  was  appointed  com- 
mander, with  Samuel  Ward  as  Sergeant.  The  fort 
was  finished  the  following  year,  the  cost  to  the  town 
being  about  thirty-two  pounds,  New  England  money. 

The  year  1667  proved  disastrous  to  the  people  of 
Marblehead.  Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
during  most  of  the  season  when  fish  were  plenty  they 
were  unable  to  venture  out  in  their  boats  to  any  dis- 
tance, and  in  several  instances  those  who  did  so  were 
lost.  The  court  therefore,  with  considerate  sympathy, 
Toted  to  abate  their  proportion  of  the  county  tax  for 
one  year. 

In  October,  1668,  William  Walton,  the  faithful  and 
zealous  missionary,  died,  after  having  served  his 
Master  and  the  poor  people  of  Marblehead  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years.  Coming  to  them  as  a  mission- 
iry  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  became,  without  ordi- 
nation as  a  clergyman,  a  loving  pastor,  a  faithfiil 
friend,  and  a  wise  and  prudent  counselor.  His  advice 
was  sought  on  all  matters  of  public  or  private  im- 
portance, and  when  obtained,  was  usually  followed 
without  question.  His  loss  was  felt  as  a  public  be- 
reavement by  the  entire  community. 

Mr.  Walton  was  succeeded  in  his  noble  work  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Cheever,  a  young  man  who  but  a  few 
Tears  before  had  graduated  at  Harvard  College  with 
the  highest  honors.  The  meeting-house  had  recently 
been  repaired,  and  the  young  preacher  was  received 
with  marked  attention  and  every  possible  evidence  of 
respect  The  town  voted  to  pay  him  £40  for  his  ser- 
vices the  first  six  months,  and  afler  that  £80  yearly. 
In  March,  1669,  another  gallery  was  built  at  the 
north-eastern  end  of  the  meeting-house,  Robert 
Kni^t,  Francis  Collings  and  Jeremiah  Neal  being 
the  bnilders.  The  contract  was,  that  the  gallery 
«bonld  be  built  with  "  five  seats,  stairs  and  other 
oeceasaries  as  the  other  gallery  was,"  and  the  car- 
penter* were  to  receive  £23  New  England  money  for 
their  services. 

The  road  leading  to  the  Great  Neck  was  evidently 
laid  out  during  this  year,  as  on  the  18th  day  of  De- 
tmberit  was  voted  that  "  on  the  next  convenient  day 
u  many  of  the  commoners  and  proprietors  as  can 
•hall  see  that  a  convenient  way  may  be  laid  out  for 
<lrift  of  cattle  to  the  Neck  on  the  other  side  of  the 
rreat  harbor." 

To  the  early  settlers,  and  for  many  years,  the  har- 
"w  was  known  as  the  "  Great  Bay,"  or  "  Great  Har- 
W)r,''  while  the  cove  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town, 
known  as  "Little  Harbor,"  was  on  account  of  its  con- 
venience, and  because  it  was  so  much  nearer  the 
settlement  used  almost  exclusively  as  the  harbor. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1672,  the  town  "  ordered  by 
T^oeral  consent  that  a  '  Lentoo '  be  built  adjoining 
67 


to  the  back  side  of  the  meeting-house,  twenty  foot 
in  breadth  and  forty  foot  in  length,  with  three  gable 
ends  in  the  same,  with  timber  work,"  etc.  The  build- 
ing of  this  addition  to  their  house  of  worship  was 
the  cause  of  great  controversy  and  disagreement 
among  the  inhabitants.  The  town  voted  to  instruct 
the  selectmen  to  **  seat  the  men  and  women  in  the 
'Lentoo,"'  but  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  assign 
seats  to  the  fault-finding  and  jealous  worshipers,  they 
declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  and 
were  with  difficulty  persuaded  not  to  resign  their 
offices  as  selectmen.  The  disagreement  now  assum- 
ing the  phase  of  a  downright  quarrel,  a  town  meeting 
was  called,  and  the  matter  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Maverick,  Mr.  John 
Devereux,  John  Peach,  Senior,  and  Nicholas  Merritt. 
These  men  were  fully  empowered  "  to  seat  the  Len- 
too men  and  women  in  ye  seats,  cut  an  alley-way 
through  ye  ould  part,  dispose  of  any  persons  who 
shall  want  seats  or  lose  their  seats  by  means  of  ye 
alley,  in  ye  most  convenient  places  in  ye  ould  or  new 
part,  and  rectify  any  disorders  with  due  care  that 
such  as  have  been  formerly  seated  may  keep  their 
places  as  many  as  conveniently  can."  It  was.  also 
ordered,  for  "  ye  regulating  and  preventing  of  dis- 
orders in  seats,"  that  Kichiard  Norman  should  have 
power  to  "  look  after  all  persons,  men  and  women,  that 
they  keep  their  seats. upon  penaltie  of  two  shillings, 
five  pence  for  every  single  offence  upon  every  Sabbath 
day."  These  fines  were  to  be  "destrained  upon  legal 
warning  given  to  the  parties  offending,"  and  one-third 
of  the  amount  was  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Norman,  and 
the  remainder  to  be  appropriated  for  the  poor  of  the 
town. 

However  sadly  the  inhabitant  may  have  disagreed 
in  regard  to  the  seating  of  the  "  lentoo,"  as  they 
termed  the  addition,  it  is  evident  that  the  day  on 
which  it  was  raised  was  one  of  general  rejoicing. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  New  England  customs 
in  the  olden  time  know  that  it  was  thought  next  to 
impossible  to  have  a  "  house  raising,"  without  ex- 
tending an  invitation  to  the  entire  community  to  as- 
sist. These  occasions  were  generally  observed  as 
holidays,  and  were  devoted  by  the  younger  people  lo 
merry-making  and  the  most  joyous  festivities.  The 
wine  and  other  liquors  flowed  freely,  and,  while  many 
partook  of  the  beverage  temperately,  an  opportunity 
was  given  to  the  weak  and  thoughtless  to  indulge  in 
a  reckless  round  of  dissipation  and  drunkenness.  The 
raising  of  the  lean-to  was  no  exception  to  the  general 
custom.  In  the  report  of  the  expenses  incident  to 
the  occasion  we  find  the  following  item :  "  Paid  for 
rum  and  charges  about  fish  at  raising  the  Leantoo  at 
the  Meeting-House,    .     .    .    £4  2«.  6d." 

The  custom  of  using  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage,  which  prevailed  throughout  New  England 
until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  was  one  of  the  be- 
setting sins  of  the  people  of  Marblehead  from  its  ear- 
liest settlement.    Not  a  vessel  went  from  its  harbor, 
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whether  for  a  long  trip  to  the  "  Banks  "  or  for  a  few 
days  fishing  in  the  bay,  without  a  plentiful  supply  of 
liquor.  Not  a  vessel  arrived  with  a  fare  of  fish  with- 
out providing  "  something  to  take "  for  washing-out 
day.  The  custom  was  so  universal  that  even  at  the 
town-meetings  .liquor  was  provided  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

As  a  consequence  many  persons  were  disorderly, 
and  the  meetings  were  frequently  disturbed. 

In  1674  the  town  had  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  were  then  one  hundred  and  fourteen  house- 
holders, whose  names  with  their  common  age  are  re- 
corded in  the  records.  At  a  town-meeting,  held  dur- 
ing this  year,  it  was  voted  that  "  all  these  fifteen  or 
sixteen  houses  built  in  Marblehead,  before  ye  year 
1660,  shall  be  allowed  one  cows  common  and  a 
halfe." 

In  1675  the  war  between  the  Massachusetts  Colo- 
nists and  the  Indians,  known  as  King  Philip's  War 
broke  out.  This  terrible  and  bloody  war  lasted  three 
years,  and  ended  only  at  the  death  of  King  Philip. 
The  whites  had  so  diminished  before  its  close  that 
they  began  seriously  to  apprehend  total  extinction. 
During  the  year  1677,  while  the  war  was  at  its  height, 
two  Indians  were  brought  as  captives  to  Marblehead. 
Their  fate  is  thus  portrayed  by  Mr.  Increase  Mather 
in  a  letter  dated  23d  of  fifth  month,  1677,— 

"  SabbaUi  night  was  sennight,  the  women  at  Marblehead,  as  they 
came  out  of  the  meeting-house,  fell  upon  two  Indians  that  were  breught 
in  as  captives,  and  in  a  tumultuous  way,  very  barbarously  murdered 
them.  Boubtlees  if  the  Indians  hear  of  it  the  captires  among  them  wil^ 
be  served  accordingly.'* 

The  first  school  in  town,  of  which  there  is  any 
record,  was  opened  in  1676,  Mr.  Edward  Humphries 
being  the  teacher,  and  receiving  forty  founds  yearly 
for  his  services. 

In  March,  1679,  it  was  agreed  at  a  town-meeting 
"  that  Robert  Knight  shall  be  clearly  requited  and 
discharged  from  paying  his  Town  Rates  during  his 
life  for  his  workmanship  done  in  the  meeting-house 
in  building  the  gallery.  It  was  also  voted  at  the 
same  meeting  "  that  Robert  Knight  hath  libertie  for 
to  flow  the  ferry  Swamps  as  to  the  benefit  of  his  mill, 
and  it  is  to  continue  during  the  townes  pleasure." 
These  votes  illustrate  the  impulsive  and  generous 
disposition  of  the  people  of  Marblehead,  traits  which 
have  characterized  their  descendants  to  a  marked  de- 
gree ever  since.  But  a  few  years  before  the  passage 
of  these  votes,  Mr.  Knight,  in  building  the  lean-to, 
had  found  it  necessary  to  cut  away  a  post  under  the 
gallery.  For  this  he  was  severely  censured,  and 
ordered  to  replace  it  under  a  heavy  penalty.  Natur- 
ally resenting  the  indignity  he  delayed  his  work 
somewhat,  and  the  town  voted  if  it  were  not  com- 
pleted before  a  certain  date  ''to  sue  him,  and  to 
prosecute  him  from  Court  to  Court  until  the  case  was 
ended."  Like  many  others  who  have  suffered  from 
the  temporary  unpopularity  which  their  actions  have 
occasioned,  Mr.  Knight  lived  to  see  the  excitement  of 


his  fellow-citizens  abate,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
periencing the  popular  reaction  in  his  favor,  of  which 
the  votes  were  an  evidence. 

Sailors  and  fishermen  are  proverbial  for  their  sym- 
pathy and  disinterested  benevolence  in  behalf  of  the 
distressed.  The  people  of  Marblehead  have  ever 
been  a  conspicuous  example  of  this  class  of  men,  and 
their  generosity  and  good -heartedn ess  is  shown  od 
nearly  every  page  of  their  history.  A  vote  passed  by 
the  commoners  in  1682,  gives  an  evidence  of  their 
kindness  which  should  serve  as  an  example  worthy  of 
emulation  by  their  posterity.  Richard  Reed,  a  man 
advanced  in  years,  having  forfeited  his  land  for  a 
fish-fence,  by  being  in  arrears  for  rent,  the  town 
**  voted  in  consideration  of  his  age  and  losses,  that  he 
might  pay  two  pounds,  and  the  rest  should  be  abated  ; 
and  that  he  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  using  the 
land  for  a  fish-fence  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life." 

The  year  1684  was  made  memorable  by  the  public 
ordination  of  Mr.  Cheever,  and  the  organization  of  a 
church  in  Marblehead.  Mr.  Cheever  had  been 
preaching  for  sixteen  years,  and  the  number  of  com- 
municants had  increased  to  fifty-four,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  Salem  to  have  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  administered. 
This  having  been  found  inconvenient,  a  vote  was 
passed  by  the  congregation,  after  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice on  the  6th  of  July,  to  request  Mr.  Cheever  to  be 
ordained,  and  to  take  measures  for  the  organization 
of  a  church.  On  the  I6th  of  July  a  solemn  fast  was 
observed  for  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  undertaking, 
the  exercises  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall, 
of  Beverly.  The  ordination  took  place  on  the  13th 
of  August  in  the  presence  of  the  Deputy  Governor, 
five  of  the  assistants,  twenty  elders  and  a  large  con- 
course of  people. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  period  of  which  we 
are  writing,  certain  Indians,  heirs  of  the  squaw  sa- 
chem of  Saugus,  had  presented  claims  of  ownership 
in  the  lands  comprised  in  the  township  of  Marble- 
head, and  after  several  years  of  controversy  it  was 
decided  to  hold  a  town-meeting  and  take  appropriate 
action  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Accordingly  on  the 
14th  of  July  a  meeting  was  held,  and  Moses  Maver- 
ick, John  Devereux,  Captain  Samuel  Ward,  Thaddeus 
Ridden,  William  Beal,  Richard  Read  and  Nathaniel 
Waltown,  with  the  selectmen,  were  chosen  a  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  matter  and  search  after  the 
pretended  claims.  Messrs.  John  Devereux  and  Samuel 
Ward,  as  a  sub-committee,  were  authorized  to  pur- 
chase the  land  and  take  a  deed  of  it  in  the  name  of 
the  town  in  case  the  claim  should  be  found  valid. 
The  committee  reported  that  the  claim  was  valid, 
and  that  they  had  purchased  the  land.  The  town 
therefore  appointed  a  committee,  one  of  whom  was 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Cheever,  to  "  proportion  each  Mans 
part  according  to  his  privilege  in  the  township."  The 
committee,  after  attending  to  the  duty  assigned  them, 
reported  that  after  '^  proportioning  the   amount  by 
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cow  leases,  they  fouDd  it  to  amouat  to  nine  pence  per 
cow  in  money." 

Passing  over  the  events  of  the  intervening  years 
between  1684  and  *92,  of  which  there  is  no  record  of 
any  importance,  we  come  to  the  period  when  the 
great  witchcraft  delusion  spread  with  such  terrible 
and  deadly  effect  among  the  people  of  Essex  County. 
The  4>eop]e  of  Marblehead,  credulous  and  supersti- 
tious as  were  the  inhabitants  of  nearly  all  maritime 
towns,  listened  with  awe  to  the  tales  of  distress  which 
were  brought,  from  time  to  time,  from  their  neighbors 
in  Salem,  and,  clustered  about  their  firesides  or  in  the 
shops  along  the  shore,  whispered  of  ghosts  and  gob- 
lins, and  told  blood-curdling  tales  of  the  sea. 

At  this  time  there  lived  in  Marblehead  an  old 
woman,  the  wife  of  a  fisherman,  of  whose  supernat- 
ural powers  many  weird  and  dreadful  stories  had  been 
told.  "  Mammy  Red  "  was  considered  a  witch,  and 
had  been  known  to  afflict  those  whom  she  disliked  in 
various  ways.  To  some  she  sent  sickness  and  distress 
by  wishing  that  a  "bloody  cleaver"  might  be  found 
'  on  the  cradles  of  their  infant  children ;  and  it  was 
said  that  whenever  the  wish  was  uttered  the  cleaver 
was  distinctly  seen,  and  the  children  sickened  and 
died.  At  other  times,  it  was  said,  she  caused  the 
milk  to  curdle  in  the  milk-pail  as  soon  as  it  had  left 
the  cow ;  and  numerous  instances  were  cited  to  prove 
that  she  had  often  caused  the  butter  churned  by  her 
enemies  to  turn  to  "  blue  wool." 

In  spite  of  the  grievous  manner  in  which  they  be- 
lieTed  themselves  afflicted,  the  kind-hearted  people 
of  Marblehead  had  made  no  complaint  to  the  author- 
itiea  of  the  matter,  and  it  was  reserved  for  several 
deluded  young  women  of  Salem,  who  had  already 
caused  much  suffering  in  that  community  by  their 
ready  accusations,  to  cause  her  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment Early  in  the  month  of  May,  1692,  a  warrant 
was  issued  by  John  Hathorne  and  Jonathan  Curwin, 
two  of  the  assistants,  for  the  arrest  of  Wilmot  Read, 
wife  of  Samuel  Read,  of  Marblehead,  who  was 
charged  with  having  "committed  sundry  acts  of 
witchcraft  on  the  bodies  of  Mary  Walcot  and  Mercy 
Lewis,  and  others,  of  Salem  Village,  to  their  great 
hurt,"  etc.  The  examination  took  place  on  the  31st 
of  May,  at  the  house  of  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Inger- 
wU,  of  Salem.  After  listening  patiently  to  the  evi- 
dence the  grand  jury  brought  in  two  indictments 
against  the  woman.  In  one  she  was  charged  with 
"certain'detestable  arts  called  witchcraft  and  sorceries 
wickedly,  maliciously  and  feloniously  used,  practiced 
and  exercised  at  and  in  the  town  of  Salem.  ...  in, 
npon  and  against  one  Eliza  Booth  of  Salem,  single 
woman,  by  which  said  wicked  arts  ye  said  Eliza 
Booth  was  tortured,  afflicted,  consumed,  pined,  wasted 
and  tormented."  The  other  indictment  charged  her 
with  practicing  her  "  detestable  arts  "  upon  one  Eliza 
Hubbard,  of  Salem. 

After  the  examination  usual  in  such  cases  at  the 
time,  with  no  defense,  save  her  own  vehement  pro- 


testations of  innocence,  the  poor  woman  was  con- 
demned and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  She  was  exe- 
cuted at  Gallows  Hill,  Salem,  on  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber. 


CHAPTER    LXXIX. 
MARBLEHEAD— ( Continufd), 

Su}}er»tUiou9  Beliefs  —  Tfc^-  Screechmg  Woman — Weird  Legends— St.  MichaeVs 
Chttrch-New  MerUng-Hmae  Built— Marblehead  in  1714— Tfte  Marble- 
head Dialect— Seamen  Captured  by  Pirates. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  an  evidence  has  been 
given  of  the  superstition  of  the  people  of  Essex 
County  at  the  time  of  the  ever-memorable  witchcraft 
delusion,  but  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  relate 
half  the  superstitious  traditions  firmly  believed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  then  and  for  more 
than  a  century  after. 

Stories  of  phantom  ships  seen  at  sea  before  the  loss 
of  a  vessel ;  of  the  appearance  on  the  water  of  loved 
ones  who  had  died  at  home;  footsteps  and  voices 
heard  mysteriously  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night, 
coming  as  warnings  from  another  world ;  signs  and 
omens  which  foretold  the  approaching  death  of  some 
member  of  a  family,  or  prophecies  whispered  by  the 
wind  that  those  away  on  the  mighty  deep  would  find 
a  watery  grave. 

These,  and  other  stories  of  pirates  met  on  the  seas 
and  smugglers  who  secreted  their  treasures  along  the 
shore,  formed  the  burden  of  conversation  during  the 
long  winter  evenings.  Of  the  many  traditions  of  this 
kind,  told  with  simple  faith  and  sincere  belief  by  our 
ancestors,  few  have  come  down  to  their  descendants, 
and  of  these,  the  story  of  the  screeching  woman  is 
perhaps  the  most  vividly  remembered.  It  was  said 
that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
a  Spanish  ship  laden  with  rich  merchandise  was  cap- 
tured by  pirates  and  brought  into  the  harbor  of  Mar- 
blehead. The  crew  and  every  person  on  board  the 
ill-fated  ship  had  been  murdered  at  the  time  of  the 
capture,  except  a  beautiful  English  lady,  whom  the 
ruffians  brought  on  shore  near  what  is  now  called 
Oakum  Bay,  and  there  barbarously  murdered  her. 
The  few  fishermen  who  inhabited  the  place  were  ab- 
sent, and  the  women  and  children  who  remained  could 
do  nothing  to  prevent  the  crime.  The  screams  of  the 
victim  were  loud  and  dreadful,  and  her  cries  of  "  Lord, 
save  me  I  oh.  Lord  Jesus,  save  me ! "  were  distinctly 
heard.  The  body  was  buried  where  the  crime  was 
perpetrated,  and  for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
on  the  anniversary  of  that  dreadful  tragedy,  the 
screams  of  the  poor  woman  were  repeated  in  a  voice 
so  shrill  and  supernatural  as  to  send  an  indescribable 
thrill  of  horror  through  all  who  heard  them. 

There  were  other  beliefs  as  firmly  held,  which, 
though  equally  as  superstitious,  were  much  more 
agreeable  and  romantic.    The  young  women,  on  the 
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nights  when  a  new  moon  was  to  appear,  would  con- 
gregate at  one  of  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  and, 
putting  a  huge  pot  of  tallow  over  the  fire,  would  drop 
"hot  nails"  into  the  boiling  fat,  firmly  believing  that 
the  young  man  who  should  appear  while  the  nails 
were  dropping  would  be  the  future  husband  of  the 
fair  damsel  who  dropped  them.  At  other  times  the 
young  women  would  go  to  an  upper  window,  and, 
reaching  half-way  out,  throw  a  ball  of  yarn  into  the 
street,  believing  that  the  lucky  youth  who  picked  it 
up  would  surely  come  forward  with  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage. 

Until  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Cheever  nearly  all  the 
marriages  in  town  had  been  solemnized  by  Mr.  Mave- 
rick, who  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  magistrates, 
and  was  for  many  years  the  only  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  the  place.  Mr.  Maverick  was  a  selectman,  town 
clerk,  tything  man,  and  a  member  of  every  important 
committee  chosen  by  the  town.  Owning  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  township,  and  being  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  fishing  trade,  he  was  a  man  of  great 
influence  in  the  community,  and  his  advice,  when 
given,  was  followed  with  implicit  confidence  by  the 
simple  fishermen  with  whom  he  lived. 

The  customs  of  the  people  at  this  time,  and  for 
many  years  after,  were,  some  of  them,  of  the  most 
curious  nature.  A  marriage  was  the  scene  of  the 
most  joyous  festivities,  and  the  occasion  of  a  season 
of  merry-making  for  an  entire  week  in  duration. 
Everybody  in  the  community  who  chose  attended  the 
wedding,  and  when,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  the 
guests  were  ready  to  depart  for  their  own  homes,  the 
bride  and  groom  were  put  to  bed  by  their  maids  and 
groomsmen,  and  the  entire  company  marched  around 
their  bed,  throwing  old  shoes  and  stockings,  and  vari- 
ous other  missiles  at  them,  for  good  luck,  and  by  way 
of  a  parting  salute. 

As  the  town  increased  in  importance  and  pros- 
perity, the  custom,  so  prevalent  throughout  New 
England,  of  presenting  the  pall-bearers  at  funerals 
with  gloves  and  gold  finger-rings,  became  very  fash- 
ionable among  the  wealthier  families.  These  rings 
were  often  of  a  very  curious  and  unique  design,  and 
there  are  several  of  them  held  as  heirlooms  by  some 
of  the  older  inhabitants  to-day. 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  year  1698  it  ap- 
peared that  no  school  had  been  kept  in  Marblehead 
for  any  length  of  time  exceeding  a  few  brief  months. 
In  November  of  that  year  a  school  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Josiah  Cotton,  who  came  to  Marblehead  at  the  urgent 
request  of  several  of  the  influential  inhabitants. 
Mr.  CJotton  was  a  young  man,  not  quite  nineteen 
years  of  age,  who  had  but  a  short  time  before  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College.  He  was  a  grandson  of 
the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  and  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Cotton  Mather.  The  town  agreed  to  pay  him 
fifteen  pounds  a  year  for  his  services,  and  he  received 
"  six  pence  and  a  groate  a  week  "  from  each  of  the 
scholars  who  attended  the  school.    As  the  inhabitants 


generally  sent  their  children  to  the  school  it  soo 
creased  to  seventy-five  pupils,  and  the  income  o 
teacher  was  increased  to  about  fifty  pounds  per  stn 
in  silver  money. 

During  his  stay  in  Marblehead  Mr.  Cotton  li^^o 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  the  family  of 
minister,  Mr.  Cheever,  though  for  a  short  tim 
boarded  in  the  families  of  Captain  Edward  Titr 
and  Captain  John  Browne.  While  here  he  Btu 
theology,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  Novembe 
1701.  In  1704  Mr.  Cotton  took  his  final  leav 
Marblehead,  and  some  years  after  wrote  the  acc« 
of  his  life  while  here,  from  which  we  are  permitte 
extract  the  following: 

*'  When  I  came  to  this  place  I  was  raw  and  joung,  not  19  ye^a-n 
and  therefore  it  ia  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  I  gare  way  too  much  U 
extravagance  Intemperance,  Negligence  in  Religion  and  Disorder] 
that  is  too  rife  in  that  place.  I  de«ire  to  thank  God  that  it  waa  no  i 
and  to  be  humbled  that  it  waa  so  much,  and  to  be  thankful  that  aSt 
much  Vanity  God  brought  me  to  myself  and  did  not  sufler  me  to  i 
terly  ruined.  In  the  latter  end  of  17U3,  I  had  thoughts  of  reniu 
from  Marblehead,  supposing  the  place  (then  being  under  decM.yj 
likely  to  afford  me  a  settlement,  and  accordingly  I  loft  it  about 
months.  In  that  time  I  went  to  Sandwich  and  Dartmouth,  in  the  co^ 
of  Bristol,  to  which  I  had  been  directed  by  the  Boston  mini«tera.  I 
ried  and  prtHched  at  Boston  but  one  Sabbath. 

*•  After  my  coming  from  thence,  I  had  several  letters  from  my  brot 
Cashing  and  Samuel  Penhallow,  Esq.,  inviting  me  to  keep  scboo 
Portsmouth,  on  the  Piscataqua  River,  towards  which  I  steert^l 
course;  but  calling  at  Marblehead,  and  they  remaining  still  deetitut 
a  schoolmaster,  I  agreed  with  them  again  (upon  the  advancement  of 
salary  from  the  Town,  under  the  former  regulation  for  particular  scl 
ars,  for  they  would  not  make  it  a  free  school)  and  tarried  half  a  y 
longer  in  ye  school,  and  desire  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  favor  that  mj  t 
vices  therein  as  well  as  before  was  acceptable  and  successful. 

•'  The  people  there  being  generally  if  not  universally  inclined  to  g 
their  children  common  learning,  the   scholars  riae  but  thin  arnon 
them.     There  was  but  one  that  went  from  thence,  whilst  I  kept  ech* 
to  the  college,  and  that  was  the  minister's  son,  Mr  Auioe  Cheever,  n 
minister  at  Manchester.   There  was  another  designed,  vis:  John  Bn>w 
son  of  Capt.  Browne,  but  death  put  an  end  to  the  design.    Some  of  t 
verses  composed  on  that  sorrowful  occasion  are  as  follows  :— 
*  Death  is  a  tribute  which  by  nature  we 
Are  bound  to  pay  unto  Mortality  ; 
A  lovely  plant  cropt  in  his  tender  years 
Lyes  here,  a  subject  not  of  prayer,  but  tenrs ; 
A  youth  who  promis't  much,  but  awful  death 
Ilath  snatched  him  from  us  and  bath  8topt  his  breath, 
And  now  he's  gone  youMI  scarce  his  equal  find,— 
On  all  accounts  few  equals  left  behind.' 
**I  have  heretofore  thought  of  writing  a  {larticular  character  aud  d 
scriptiun  of  Marblehead,  or  rather,  history  of  my  observations  there,  I 
upon  the  attempt,  finding  that  I  could  not  do  it  without  too  much  Mt 
and  reflection  (perhaps  to  some  to  whom  I  was  obliged)  I  laid  it  asi 
and  shall  only  say  that  tbo  whole  township  is  not  much  bigger  tban 
large  farm,  and  very  rocky,  and  so  they  are  forc't  to  get  their  living  v 
of  the  sea,  not  having  room  to  confound  the  fisherman  with  the  bv 
bandman,  and  so  spoil  both  as  they  do  in  some  places.    It  has  a  re 
good  Harbour,  which  they  improve  to  the  best  advantage  for  Fishh 
both  Summer  and  Winter.  .  .  .  And,  finally,  it  is  one  of  tiie  b«st  cou 
try  places  to  keep  school  in,  provided  a  man  be  firmly  fixt  io  principle 
Virtue  and  religion,  which  I  hear  ily  wish  were  more  abundant  aiuoi 
them  in  the  life  and  power  of  it. 

"  My  greatest  intimacy  \vliil»t  at  Marblehead  was  in  the  family  of  0* 
Legg,  whose  lady  was  a  geuUewoman  of  great  gravity,  intrgrit.v  U 
prudence,  and  with  the  families  of  Capt.  John  Browne  and  Cspt.  E<ivBi 
Brattle,  who  married  Col.  L^-gg's  two  daughters, — by  which  meaus  I  In 
some  uncomfortable  Jarrs  with  (^olonel  N.  and  his  lady,  who  held  I 
great  correspondence  with  other  families.  And  I  would,  fruni  my  o* 
experience,  advise  all  men,  and  esiMicially  young  men,  upon  tbdr  lirt 
setting  out  in  life,  to  avoid  all  meddling  too  far,  and  to  carrji  it  with  ai 
equal  hand  towards  all." 
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There  were  days  when  pirates  infested  the  high 
seas,  and  Marblehead  from  its  isolated  position  be- 
came a  place  of  frequent  resort  for  this  class  of  out- 
laws. The  sinjple-minded  inhabitants,  naturally 
hospitable,  cordially  welcomed  all  who  came 
among  them,  little  dreaming  that  at  times  they  were 
harboring  some  of  the  most  heartless  and  blood- 
thirsty villains  that  ever  sailed  the  ocean.  In  July, 
1703,  the  Brigantine  Charles,  Captain  Daniel  Plow- 
man, Commander,  was  fitted  out  at  Boston,  as  a 
privateer,  to  cruise  against  the  French  and  Span- 
iards, with  whom  Great  Britain  was  then  at  war- 
When  a  few  days  out  Captain  Plowman  was  taken 
suddenly  ill,  and  the  inhuman  crew  locked  him  in 
the  cabin  and  left  him  to  die.  His  body  was  thrown 
overboard,  and  John  Quelch,  the  lieutenant,  atoumed 
command.  With  the  consent  and  co-operation  of 
the  crew  Quelch  seized  the  vessel,  and  proceeded  on 
1  piratical  cruise  sailing  to  the  coast  of  Brazil.  He 
confined  his  operations  to  that  locality,  plundering 
several  Portuguese  ships  and  brigantines,  killing  the 
Captains  and  taking  several  n^ro  slaves  as  prison- 
ers, besides  gold  and  other  booty.  In  May  of  the 
following  year,  (1704),  the  brigantine  arrrived  at 
Marblehead,  purporting  to  have  come  from  New 
Spain.  The  suspicions  of  the  owners  had  been 
aroused,  however,  and  a  search  of  the  vessel  revealed 
several  Portuguese  flags  and  other  articles,  which  con- 
firmed the  evil  reports  that  had  been  heard  concern- 
ing the  vessel.  Finding  that  they  were  detected. 
Qaelch  and  his  crew  attemped  to  escape,  and  secret- 
ed themselves  along  the  shore.  They  were  hotly 
pursued  by  the  authorities,  and  were  finally  captured- 
Some  were  found  at  Gloucester,  others  at  the  Isle  of 
Shoals,  while  Quelch,  it  is  said,  was  discovered  in 
Marblehead.  Twenty  men  in  all  were  captured,  and 
were  subsequently  convicted  of  piracy.  Of  these, 
*>nly  one,  a  youth  of  nineteen  years,  gave  Marble- 
bead  as  his  birth-place.  Quelch,  with  four  of  his 
MBociates,  was  executed  at  Boston  June  30,  1704. 

The  town  records  of  this  period  are  very  incomplete, 
and  furnish  little  information  concerning  the  customs 
or  habits  of  life  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  April,  1709,  the  commoners  leased  all  that  great 
head  of  land  on  the  northwest  side  of  Charles  Island 
in  Little  Harbor  to  Edward  Dimond,  "  shoreman," 
for  thirteen  shillings  yearly.  This  person  was  prob- 
ably the  famous  "  old  Dimond,"  of  whom  such  fabu- 
lous stories  were  told  and  believed.  It  was  said  that 
he  was  a  wizard  and  possessed  the  "  black  art,"  which 
enabled  him  to  foretell  coming  events,  to  avert  dis- 
aster from  his  friends,  and  bring  distress  upon  his 
enemies.  When  the  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  and 
the  wind  gave  evidence  of  blowing  a  gale,  "  old  Di- 
mond" would  wend  his  way  to  the  "burying  hill," 
ind  there,  among  the  graves  and  tomb-stones,  "  beat 
»h(Hit'*and  give  orders  for  the  management  of  his 
TeaeU  at  sea.  In  a  voice  loud  and  clear,  distinctly 
heard  above  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  these  orders 


would  be  given,  and  no  one  dared  question  their 
power  to  save  from  shipwreck.  The  advice  of  "  old 
Dimond  "  was  sought  by  people  far  and  near  who  be- 
lieved in  his  great  powers ;  but  woe  betide  the  evil 
doer  who  came  into  his  presence.  Once,  when  a 
guilty  fellow,  who  had  stolen  wood  from  a  poor  widow, 
came  to  him  for  advice,  the  wizard  "  charmed  "  him, 
and  caused  him  to  walk  all  night  with  a  heavy  log  of 
wood  on  his  back.  At  another  time,  when  a  sum  of 
money  had  been  stolen  from  an  aged  couple,  "old 
Dimond  "  told  where  it  could  be  found,  and  gave  the 
name  of  the  thief.  Let  not  the  reader  think  that 
these  stories  illustrating  the  superstition  of  our  an- 
cestors are  exaggerated  in  the  least.  They  were  told 
by  aged  people  living  in  Marblehead  but  a  few  years 
ago,  now  at  rest,  who  remembered  with  what  faith 
and  earnestness  they  were  told  by  their  mothers  and 
grandmothers. 

Of  the  same  class  are  the  stories  told  of  the  man 
who  was  chased  by  a  corpse  in  a  coflSn,  and  ^shortly 
after  sickened  and  died ;  of  the  poor  fellow  who  was 
chased  by  his  Satanic  majesty  himself,  seated  in  a 
carriage  drawn  by  four  white  horses;  and  of  the 
young  fisherman  who  arrived  home  in  the  night,  and 
meeting  the  young  woman  to  whom  he  was  betrothed, 
gave  her  a  few  of  the  fish  he  had  caught  only  to  see 
her  fade  away  and  vanish  from  his  sight.  The  next 
morning  the  heart-broken  lover  learned  that  the  girl 
he  loved  had  died  during  his  absence,  and  became 
convinced  that  he  had  seen  an  apparition.  What  the 
ghost  did  with  the  fish  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained. 

Of  the  events  of  the  intervening  years  between 
1709  and  1714  little  can  be  ascertained.  A  few  years 
previous  an  Episcopal  Church  had  been  gathered  and 
a  parish  organized,  and  during  the  year  1714,  a 
church  edifice  was  erected.  The  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  were  subscribed  by  thirty-three 
gentlemen  who  pledged  themselves  in  various  sums  to 
the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds. 
The  list  was  headed  by  Colonel  Francis  Nicholson, 
who  subscribed  twenty-five  pounds,  and  the  remain- 
der was  made  up  by  several  captains  of  vessels  in 
sums  varying  from  two  pounds  to  twelve  pounds  each. 
The  frame  and  all  the  materials  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building  were  brought  from  England. 
The  first  rector  was  Rev.  William  Shaw,  who  arrived 
and  tookjcharge  of  the  parish  on  the  20th  of  July,  1715. 

In  1714,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cheever  having  become  very 
old  and  infirm,  his  church  voted  to  settle  a  younger 
minister  with  him  as  an  assistant.  Accordingly,  a 
meeting  was  held,  and  two  candidates  were  presented 
for  the  choice  of  the  church,  one  of  whom  was  Mr. 
John  Barnard,  of  Boston,  and  the  other  Mr.  Edward 
Holyoke.  Mr.  Barnard  was  chosen  by  a  small  ma- 
jority, and  at  a  town  meeting  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  choice  of  the  church  was  ratified  by  the 
town.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  town  was  far 
from  satisfactory  to  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Holyoke, 
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and  occasiooed  a  controversy  which  resulted  in  a 
division  of  the  church  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
disaffected  members.  The  town  voted  to  grant  per- 
mission for  the  organization  of  another  church  and 
the  erection  of  a  new  meeting-house,  and  a  charter 
was  obtained  from  the  General  Court.  The  members 
of  the  First  Church  sent  an  earnest  and  solemn  pro- 
test to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  against  the 
formation  of  a  new  church,  declaring  that  as  there 
was  already  one  ^'  church  and  one  meeting-house  in 
the  place,"  the  erection  of  a  third  place  of  worship 
would  disturb  the  peace  of  the  town.  They  also 
charged  their  brethren  who  desired  to  form  the  new 
church  with  the  grave  offense  of  going  about  the 
town  and  "  defaming  and  vilifying  the  character  of 
Mr.  Barnard."  On  the  9th  of  November,  1715,  Mr. 
Barnard  entered  upon  his  duties  as  the  assistant 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  and  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1716,  the  new  meeting-house  having  been  erect- 
ed, th^  Second  Congregational  Church  was  organ- 
ized, and  Mr.  Holyoke  was  ordained  as  pastor.  The 
ordination  of  Mr.  Barnard  took  place  on  the  18th  of 
July  of  the  same  year. 

The  condition  of  the  town  at  this  time  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Barnard  in  his  autobiography  as  mis- 
erable in  the  extreme.  He  says :  **  When  I  first  came 
[in  1714],  there  were  two  companies  of  poor,  smoke 
dried,  rude,  ill  clothed  men,  trained  to  no  military 
discipline  but  that  of  *  Whipping  the  Snake/  as  it 
was  called.  There  was  not  so  much  as  one  proper 
carpenter,  nor  mason,  nor  tailor,  nor  butcher  in  the 
town,  nor  any  market  worth  naming ;  but  they  had 
their  houses  built  by  country  workmen,  and  their 
clothes  made  out  of  town,  and  supplied  themselves 
with  beef  and  pork  from  Boston,  which  drained  the 
town  of  its  money.  And  what  above  all,  I  would  re- 
mark, there  was  not  so  much  as  one  foreign  trading 
vessel  belonging  to  the  town,  nor  for  several  years 
after  I  came  into  it;  though  no  town  had  really 
greater  advantages  in  their  hands.  The  people  con- 
tented themselves  to  be  slaves  that  digged  in  the 
mines,  and  left  the  merchants  of  Boston,  Salem  and 
Europe,  to  carry  away  the  gains,  by  which  means  the 
town  was  always  dismally  poor  in  circumstances,  in- 
volved in  debt  to  the  merchants  more  than  they  were 
worth  ;  nor  could  I  find  twenty  families  in  it  that 
upon  the  best  examination  could  stand  upon  their 
own  legs ;  and  they  were  generally  as  rude,  swearing, 
drunken  and  fighting  a  crew  as  they  were  poor." 

Though  the  influence  of  Mr.  Barnard  the  people 
were  finally  induced  to  send  their  own  fish  to  market, 
Mr.  Joseph  Sweett  being  the  first  man  to  engage  in 
the  enterprise.  He  fitted  out  a  small  schooner,  which 
he  sent  to  the  Barbadoes  with  a  cargo  of  fish,  and, 
being  successful,  was  in  a  few  years  enabled  to  build 
vessels  and  send  his  to  European  markets.  In  a 
short  time  others,  encouraged  by  his  success,  engaged 
in  the  business,  and  the  town  enjoyed  an  era  of  pros- 
perity such  as  it  had  never  known  before.    Good 


workmen  of  every  description  now  abounded  in  the 
place,  and  from  their  more  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  outside  world,  the  air  of  isolation  which  had  ^o 
long  characterized  the  inhabitants,  .began  to  wear  ofF 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  though  their  manners  were 
somewhat  rude,  they  became  noted  for  their  kindness 
and  hospitality  to  strangers. 

At  this  time,  and  several  generations  later,  the 
town  was  noted  throughout  New  England  for  the  pe- 
culiar dialect  of  its  people.  So  broad  and  quick  was 
their  pronunciation,  and  so  strange  were  the  idioms 
characterizing  their  speech,  that  a  native  of  the  town 
was  known  wherever  he  went.  Nor  was  this  pecu- 
liarity confined  to  any  class  or  condition  of  men  re- 
siding in  the  town.  All  showed  it  alike,  of  whatever 
rank  or  condition  in  life.  The  words  were  clipped  off 
very  shortly,  and  in  some  sections  there  was  a  slight 
difference  in  the  dialect  noticeable.  The  "Cunny 
Land"  people  always  dropped  the  "A "in  speaking, 
and  their  vernacular  was  much  like  that  of  a  Cock- 
ney Englishman,  in  addition  to  that  which  betrayed 
them  "  to  the  manner  born." 

Hardly  a  family  in  the  olden  time  escaped  with  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  its  name.  So  accustomed 
were  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  cognomen,  by 
which  they  were  known,  that  in  some  instances 
they  did  not  recognize  their  own  names  when  called 
by  them.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  related  in  the 
"  Life  and  Letters  of  Judge  Story,"  who  was  a  native 
of  the  town. 

"  Once  while  lie  was  trying  a  ra«o  in  the  Circuit  Court,  iu  Boston,  the 
cleric  called  out  the  name  of  one  of  the  Jury  as  Michael  Treffei^r  (it  htiuf: 
80  spelt  No  answer  was  given.  Again  be  was  called,  and  still  theiv 
was  silence.  *  It  is  very  strange/  said  the  clerk,  *I  saw  that  man  here 
not  two  minutes  ago.'  '  Where  does  he  oome  from  ?  *  asked  the  judge. 
*  Marblehead,  may  It  please  your  Honor,*  said  the  cleik.  *  If  that's  the 
case,'  said  the  judge,  'letnie  see  the  list.*  The  clerk  handed  it  op  to 
him.  He  looked  at  the  name  a  minute,  and,  handing  back  the  list, said 
*•  call  Mike  Trevi/e  *  (throwing  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.)  *■  Here  I ' 
answered  a  gruflf  voice.  •  WTiy  did  you  not  answer  before  ? '  said  the 
clerk.  '  Treffery  is  no  way  to  pronounce  my  name,'  said  the  jarymao, 
•my  name  is  Mike  Trevye,  as  the  judge  knows." 

Another  anecdote  to  the  same  purpose  is  related 
in  the  work. 

On  one  occasion,  when  some  of  our  fishermen  were  in  court  to  setUe  a 
mutiny  which  had  taken  place  on  the  Grand  Banks  (of  Newfoundland), 
one  being  called  upon  to  state  what  he  knew,  said  *  that  the  skipper  and 
one  of  his  shipmates  had  what  he  called  a  '  jor  of  ile.'  The  presiding 
judge  in  vain  endeavored  to  get  a  more  intelligible  answer,  and  finally 
Judge  Story  was  called  upon,  as  usual,  to  act  as  Interpreter  to  his  towns- 
man, which  he  did,  telling  the  court  that  the  'jor  of  lie,*  in  the 
Marblehead  dialect,  was  a  'jaw  awhile,'  which,  being  interpreted, 
n.eant  that  the  two  men  abused  each  other  grossly  for  some  time." 

Though  the  dialect  once  so  general  among  the  peo- 
ple is  now  almost  extinct,  there  are  many  words  used 
occasionally,  to  know  the  meaning  of  which  would 
puzzle  a  stranger.  Often  when  any  of  the  natives 
feel  slightly  cold  or  chilly  they  will  say  that  they  are 
"  crimmyJ*  If  they  lose  their  way  in  the  dark  and 
become  confused  or  bewildered,  they  will  say  they 
were  "pixelated."  In  speaking  of  the  ceiling  of  a 
room  some  of  the  older  people  still  call  it  the  ^'planch- 
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ment.^'  When  a  lady,  on  examining  of  sewing,  tinda 
that  it  is  carelessly,  or  improperly  done,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  hear  her  pronounce  the  work  "  a  /roach J' 
When  food  has  been  improperly  prepared,  or  is  not 
suflBciently  cooked,  it  is  spoken  of  as  "  caiUch" 

When  Tery  angry  for  any  reason,  it  is  a  common  oc- 
currence to  hear  some  one  exclaim  "  Squael  'im  up  !  " 
"Squael  something  at  him  I "  or  "  He  ought  to  be 
squaeled  up  I"  which  being  interpreted,  means  **  Throw 
something  at  him  !  "  "Stone  him  !  "  or  "  He  ought  to 
be  stoned." 

A  crumb  or  a  small  piece  of  anything  to  eat,  is 
called  a  ** grummet,*^  and  a  sulky  or  ill-natured  person 
it»  said  to  be  "  gruty" 

The  difficulties  against  which  the  fishermen  and 
sailora  on  board  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  colony, 
were  obliged  to  contend  were  for  many  years  greatly 
augmented  by  pirates,  who  infested  the  waters  on  the 
coast  of  North  America,  In  June,  1722,  Edward 
Low,  a  noted  pirate,  while  cruising  near  Cape  Sables, 
took  possession  of  the  schooner  Mary,  of  Marblehead, 
Thomas  Trefry,  master,  and  after  robbing  several 
other  vessels  in  the  vicinity,  made  prisoners  of  Nich- 
olas Merritt,  master  of  the  Shallop  Jane ;  Philip 
Ashton,  Jr.,  master  of  the  schooner  Milton  ;  Joseph 
Libby,  one  of  the  Ashton 's  crew  ;  and  Lawrence 
Phabens,  one  of  the  crew  of  the  schooner  Rebekah. 
These  were  all  active  men  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  though  they  pleaded  tearfully  to  be  released, 
were  forced  into  the  service  of  the  pirates.  Unfortu- 
nately no  record  had  been  preserved  by  which  the  ex- 
perience of  the  prisoners  can  be  narrated,  except  in 
the  case  of  Ashton.  Confined  on  board  the  pirate 
ship,  narrowly  watched,  and  continually  in  fear  that 
his  life  would  be  taken,  he  was  obliged  to  perform  the 
most  menial  services.  His  sufferings  from  hardship 
and  the  cruelty  of  the  crew  at  length  became  so  un- 
endurable, that  he  resolved  to  make  his  escape  even 
at  the  risk  of  his  life.  For  months,  no  opportunity 
presented  itself;  but  in  March,  1723,  the  vessel 
stopped  at  a  small  desolate  island  off  the  West  Indies 
to  obtain  fresh  water.  Here  Ashton  was  sent  on 
shore  to  assist  in  rolling  the  hogsheads  to  the  water- 
ing-place. Watching  his  opportunity,  he  at  length 
'succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  captors, 
and  running  to  the  woods,  concealed  himself  in  the 
thick  brush  with  which  the  island  abounded.  Sup- 
iming  at  first  that  he  had  gone  to  gather  cocoanuts, 
the  pirates  made  no  search  for  him,  but  finding  that 
he  did  not  return,  they  made  a  diligent  search,  com- 
ing several  times  so  near  his  place  of  concealment 
that  he  could  distinctly  hear  their  conversation.  At 
length,  getting  out  of  patience,  they  decided  to  leave 
without  him,  and  to  his  great  joy,  Ashton  saw  the 
vessel  sail  away  from  the  island. 

But  though  liberated  from  the  pirates  his  hardships 
were  not  an  end.  Alone  on  a  desert  island,  with  no 
shelter  from  the  weather,  and  with  very  scanty  means 
of  subsistence,  his  aufiferings  at  length  became  very 


intense.  His  feet  became  sore  and  blistered  from  ex- 
posure, and  at  length,  to  add  to  his  misfortunes,  he 
was  nearly  prostrated  by  sickness. 

While  in  this  condition,  he  was  attacked  by  a  com- 
pany of  Spaniards  who  visited  the  island,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life. 

Finally,  in  March,  1725,  nearly  three  years  after 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pirates,  he  was  taken 
from  the  island  by  Captain  Dove,  of  Salem,  who  had 
put  in  there  for  water.  When  released  from  his  peri- 
lous situation  the  poor  fellow  had  scarcely  a  rag  of 
clothing  left,  and  the  kind-hearted  sailors  were 
obliged  to  clothe  him  from  their  own  scanty  ward- 
robes. 

On  his  arrival  in  Marblehead,  Ashton  was  received 
as  one  from  the  dead.  On  the  following  Sunday,  the 
Rev.  John  Barnard  preached  a  sermon  concerning  his 
miraculous  escape,  the  text  being:  Daniel  iii.  17,  "If 
it  be  so,  our  Grod  whom  we  serve,  is  able  to  deliver  us 
from  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  and  he  will  deliver  us 
out  of  thine  hand,  O  King." 

Nicholas  Merritt  had  a  similar  experience.  After 
being  with  the  banditti  several  months,  he  found 
means  to  escape,  though  he  did  not  return  to  Marble- 
head for  more  than  a  year  after. 


CHAPTER    LXXX. 

MARBLEHEAD— (Cbnfmwed). 

Town  House  BuUt—Ravagei  of  SmaU  Pox— Rev  Blward  Holy oke— Pirate* 
in  Marblehead— The  Story  of  Agne*  Surriage—A  BoyU  Apprenlieeship 
— Fire  Department  Organized^  The  FVeuch  and  Indian  War. 

In  1724,  the  town  having  developed  into  a  com- 
paratively prosperous  and  enterprising  community, 
various  measures  of  public  utility  and  improvement 
were  adopted.  The  old  meeting-house  was  enlarged 
by  an  addition  twenty  feet  long  built  at  the  southeast 
end.  Permission  was  granted  to  Nathan  Bo  wen  to 
open  a  public  school,  and  it  was  voted  to  increase  the 
salary  of  the  schoolmaster  and  to  adopt  some  "  proper 
method  of  paying  Mr.  Cheever  his  salary."  The 
town  seems  to  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  school-teachers,  and  finally,  at  a  town 
meeting  held  March  4,  1727,  it  was  voted  to  author- 
ize the  selectmen  to  hire  a  schoolmaster  at  a  salary  of 
not  more  than  eighty  pounds  the  first  year.  At  the 
same  meeting  it  was  voted  to  build  a  town-house,  and 
the  selectmen  were  chosen  a  committee  to  "treat 
with  some  workmen  in  order  for  the  building  said 
house  and  make  return  to  ye  next  town-meeting." 
It  was  also  voted  that  "the  Town  House  shall  be 
built  on  ye  land  where  ye  Gale  and  Cagge  now  stands 
on."  ^  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  on  the  17th  of  April, 
the  town  voted,  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the 
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selectmen,  to  build  "  the  town  house  fifty  feet  long, 
thirty  feet  wide  and  thirty-three  feet  stud."  The 
selectmen  were  chosen  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
the  building,  and  the  following  year,  1728,  the  work 
was  completed.  The  first  town-meeting  held  in  the 
town-house  after  its  completion,  was  probably  held 
March  17,  1728,  as  that  is  the  date  of  the  first  meet- 
ing called  there  of  which  there  is  any  record. 

On  the  22d  of  November,  1728,  Governor  Burnet 
visited  the  town.  He  was  met  at  the  "  bounds  of  the 
town  "  by  about  fifty  gentlemen  on  horseback,  and 
the  local  militia,  under  arms,  and  escorted  to  the 
residence  of  John  Oulton,  Esq.,  where  dinner  was 
served.  *'  The  streets  being  lined  on  both  sides " — 
we  are  informed  by  a  Boston  paper  of  the  period — 
"  for  the  Cavalcade  to  pass  thro',  after  which  the 
Militia  were  drawn  up  before  the  Door  and  fired 
three  volleys  (the  Hon.  Samuel  Browne,  Esq.,  Col.  of 
the  Regiment  being  present  and  gave  the  words  of 
command)  and  then  all  the  Cannon  of  the  several 
ships  in  the  harbor  were  discharged ;  the  like  ap- 
pearance was  never  known  in  this  place  before." 

During  the  month  of  May,  1730,  intelligence  was 
received  in  Marblehead  that  the  small-pox  was  rag- 
ing in  the  town  of  Boston.  As  rumors  of  the  fatal 
effects  of  this  dread  and  loathsome  disease  became 
more  prevalent  the  excitement  of  the  people  ap- 
proached almost  to  frenzy.  A  town-meeting  was 
called  and  it  was  voted  to  build  a  fence  across  the 
road  near  the  entrance  to  the  town.  This  fence  was 
provided  with  a  gate,  which  was  kept  locked  and 
four  men  were  stationed  as  a  guard,  with  instructions 
to  "restrain  all  strangers  from  Boston  entering  the 
town."  The  guard  was  kept  on  day  and  night  for 
over  two  months,  being  relieved  every  twenty-four 
hours.  Negroes,  Indians  and  mulatto  slaves  were 
forbidden  to  walk  the  streets  after  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  and  every  possible  precaution  was  taken  to 
prevent  the  disease  from  making  its  appearance. 
But  in  vain.  In  October  a  young  woman  named 
Hannah  Waters  was  taken  sick,  and  the  disease  to 
the  consternation  of  the  inhabitants  proved  to  be  the 
small-pox  in  its  most  contagious  form.  The  pesti- 
lence, having  obtained  a  foot-hold,  spread  from  house 
to  house  in  defiance  of  the  almost  superhuman  efforts 
of  the  panic-stricken  inhabitants,  and  ere  long  nearly 
every  family  was  afliicted  by  sickness  or  death. 
Many  of  the  people  in  their  terror  fled  from  the 
town.  Business  of  all  kinds  was  suspended,  and 
quarantine  was  declared  against  Marblehead  by  all 
the  neighboring  towns.  Nurses  in  attendance  upon 
the  sick  were  forbidden  to  appear  in  the  streets,  and 
all  dogs  running  at  large  were  ordered  to  be  killed. 
The  disease  continued  its  fearful  ravages  till  late  in 
the  summer  of  1731,  and  gathered  its  victims  with  an 
unsparing  hand.  Rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  the 
learned  and  the  unlettered,  were  alike  afflicted  by 
this  unsparing  agent  of  death,  and  finally  only  two 
members  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  remained  to  dis- 


charge the  duties  of  their  office.  A  meeting  was 
called  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  town,  and  others  were  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancies.  The  town  was  not  declared  free  from 
the  disease  until  nearly  a  year  after  its  appearance. 
The  number  of  deaths  caused  by  the  pestilence  is  not 
recorded,  but  it  is  certain  that  few  towns  in  the  coun- 
try have  ever  been  visited  by  a  calamity  more  fatal 
or  disastrous  in  its  effect. 

The  people  had  not  recovered  from  the  blighting 
effects  of  the  terrible  visitation  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected,  when  another  burden  was  laid  upon 
them.  As  soon  as  the  fishing  business  began  to  re- 
sume its  accustomed  activity  a  law  was  passed  by  the 
General  Court,  requiring  a  tax  of  six  pence  per  month 
from  every  fisherman  in  the  province.  The  penalty 
for  the  non-payment  of  this  tax  was  a  fine  of  twenty 
pounds  sterling.  The  passage  of  this  act  was  r^arded 
as  a  great  hardship  by  the  fishermen  of  Marblehead, 
who  complained  that  they  could  barely  obtain  a  live- 
lihood, and  could  ill  afford  to  pay  the  tax.  Finally, 
Benjamin  Boden,  a  man  more  daring  than  his  asso- 
ciates, determined  to  resist  what  he  termed  "the  im- 
position," and  flatly  refused  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law.  The  collector,  William  Fair- 
child,  Esq.,  after  vainly  demanding  the  tax,  brought 
a  suit  against  the  delinquent  for  the  amount.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  the  collector  caused  great  ex- 
citement throughout  the  town,  and  finally  a  town- 
meeting  was  called  to  consider  the  matter.  At  this 
meeting  the  tax  was  denounced  as  unjust  and  op- 
pressive, and  the  town  voted  to  pay  the  penalty  and 
the  cost  of  any  suit  or  suits  arising  from  a  resistance 
to  the  six-penny  act. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1737,  the  Kev.  Edward  Hol- 
yoke,  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church, 
was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Harvard  College  to  fill  the  ofiSce  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  President  Wads  worth.  At  first  his  people 
strenuously  objected  to  his  acceptance  of  the  office, 
but  aft«r  several  meetings  for  prayer  and  conference 
had  been  held,  they  gave  their  consent,  and  Mr. 
Holyoke  departed  for  Cambridge.  At  the  last  of 
these  meetings  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  John 
Barnard,  who  prayed  long  and  earnestly  that  the 
people  might  be  reconciled  to  part  with  their  pastor. 
The  prayer  had  the  desired  effect,  and  when  some  of 
the  people  were  asked  why  they  consented  to  part 
with  so  valuable  a  man  and  so  excellent  a  pastor,  the 
quaint  reply  was, — "  Old  Barnard  prayed  him  away." 

In  April,  1742,  the  General  Court  granted  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty 'pounds  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  fortification  for  the  defense  of  the  harbor 
against  the  French  cruisers.  This  action,  though  in 
accordance  with  a  petition  from  the  town  presented 
a  few  years  before,  was  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of 
contention,  and  not  a  little  ill  feeling,  among  the  in- 
habitants. 

Three  gentlemen  were  chosen  treasurers  of  the 
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food,  and  a  committee  of  five  were  elected  to  call 
apoD  the  captain-general  and  receive  the  money,  with 
instructions  to  pay  it  over  to  the  treasurers.  The 
most  careful  preparations  were  made  for  the  security 
of  the  money  when  it  should  be  received.  An  iron- 
boand  chest  was  provided,  fastened  with  two  locks, 
and  the  town  voted  that  it  should  not  be  opened  ex- 
cept in  the  presence  of  all  three  of  the  treasurers.  A 
few  days  after  the  passage  of  this  vote  two  of  the 
treasurers  announced  their  refusal  to  serve,  and 
Thomas  Gerry. and  Nathan  Bowen  were  chosen  to  fill 
the  Tacandes,  the  other  treaburer  being  Captain  Jo- 
seph Swett.  The  committee  chosen  to  receive  the 
money  did  not  pay  it  over  to  the  treasurers  as  soon  as 
was  thought  proper,  and  finally,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
November,  the  treasurers  were  authorized  to  sue  them 
in  the  name  of  the  town.  This  vote  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  carried  into  effect,  however ;  and  at  a 
meeting  held  in  January,  1743,  the  selectmen  were 
aathorized  to  call  upon  the  committee  and  demand  a 
report  of  what  had  been  done  with  the  money.  It  is 
probable  that  the  committee  held  the  money  in  their 
hands  upon  some  legal  technicality,  for  at  another 
meeting  the  town  treasurer  was  authorized  to  receive 
it,  and  no  more  is  said  of  the  matter  in  the  records. 
Another  grant  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds 
had  been  made  by  the  General  Court  in  November, 
and  the  fort  was  probably  completed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1742.  This  fort,  which  is  still  stand- 
ing, was  afterwards  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and 
for  many  years  has  been  known  as  Fort  Sewall,  hav- 
ing been  named  in  honor  of  Chief  Justice  Samuel 
Sewall,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Marblehead.  It 
was  fortified  daring  the  Revolution  and  in  the  War 
of  1812,  and  again  during  the  Rebellion,  when  it  was 
remodeled. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write  Marblehead  boasted 
a  public  house  or  tavern,  known  as  the  "  Fountain 
Inn."  To  this  house  the  captains  of  vessels  and  the 
gentry  of  the  colony  resorted  when  they  visited  the 
town,  and  there  the  fishermen,  many  of  them,  spent 
their  evenings  and  their  money  when  they  returned 
from  successful  voyages.  It  was  whispered  that  cer- 
tain pirates  and  smugglers  who  were  known  to  have 
nsited  the  town  had  found  a  friendly  shelter  beneath 
it«  roof.  These  stories  may  or  may  not  have  been 
true,  but  there  were  those  living  who  remembered 
when  a  gang  of  pirates  had  been  apprehended  and 
arrested  in  the  streets  of  Marblehead.  They  remem- 
bered also,  with  what  a  lavish  hand  these  pirates  ex- 
pended their  money,  and  the  excitement  caused  in 
the  town  when  several  of  the  inhabitants  were  ar- 
rested for  receiving  it.  The  "  Fountain  Inn,"  how- 
ever, was  to  be  made  famous  by  a  more  romantic  tale 
than  any  yet  related  by  the  gossiping  girls  and  women 
f>f  the  village.  One  day  in  the  autumn  of  1742  a 
'coach  and  four"  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  inn, 
and  a  young  and  handsome  gentleman  alighted  and 
entered.  The  guest  was  Sir  Henry  Frankland,  then 
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collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  who  had  come  to 
Marblehead  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  fort, 
which  was  then  in  process  of  erection.  As  he  entered 
the  house  he  was  impressed  by  the  surpassing  beauty 
of  a  young  girl,  apparently  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
who,  on  her  bended  knees,  was  scrubbing  the  stairs. 
Noticing  that  her  dress  was  poor  and  scanty,  and  that 
her  feet  were  destitute  of  shoes  and  stockings,  he 
called  her  to  his  side  and  presenting  her  with  money, 
told  her  to  purchase  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  artless 
simplicity,  the  beauty,  and  exceedingly  musical  voice 
of  the  young  girl  interested  Frankland,  and  he  at 
once  made  inquiries  concerning  her  history.  Her 
name,  he  learned^  was  Agnes  Surriage,  and  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  .Edward  Surriage,  a  poor  but 
honest  fisherman.  A  short  time  after,  when  Frank- 
land  again  visited  the  town,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
the  little  maid  still  working  without  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, and  to  his  inquiry  why  she  had  not  purchased 
them  she  replied :  ''I  have  indeed,  sir,  with  the  crown 
you  gave  me;  but  I  keep  them  to  wear  to  meeting." 
Sir  Harry^s  heart  was  touched.  Taking  the  blushing 
girl  by  the  hand,  he  said :  Would  you  like  to  go  to 
school?  Will  you  go  with  me  if  I  will  take  you  from 
this  life  of  toil  and  drudgery  ?  I  will  educate  you, 
and  you  shall  be  a  lady."  Then  seeking  her  parents, 
he  obtained  their  permission  to  remove  her  to  Boston, 
where  she  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  best  educa- 
tional advantages  the  place  then  afforded.  For  several 
years  she  pursued  her  studies  at  school,  and  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  all  the  graces  and  accomplishments 
then  thought  necessary  for  a  well  bred  and  fashion- 
ble  lady. 

The  beauty  of  Sir  Harry  Frankland's  ward  was  for 
some  time  the  theme  of  conversation  in  the  aristo- 
cratic circles  of  Boston.  A  few  years,  and  their  rela- 
tions were  discussed  in  a  far  difierent  manner.  Charges 
of  improper  intimacy  were  freely  made,  and  with  Puri- 
tanic firmness  the  polite  society  of  the  town  refused 
to  recognize  one  whom  they  believed  to  be  guilty  of 
transgressing  the  most  holy  laws  of  Qod  and  man. 
Poor  Agnes.  Her  benefactor  had  indeed  succeeded  in 
gaining  her  affections,  but  the  pride  of  race  and  posi- 
tion prevented  him  from  wedding  one  whom  he  con- 
sidered of  ignoble  birth.  The  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple against^' an  alliance  unsanctioned  by  the  holy 
rite  of  matrimony "  at  length  became  so  great  that 
**  the  young  collector  resolved  to  seek  a  residence  for 
himself,  Agnes  and  her  relatives,  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  country.  Accordingly  he  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  in  the  village  of  Hopkinton,  where,  on  a  hill 
commanding  a  full  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
he  erected  a  commodious  manor  house.  The  grounds 
were  laid  out  in  a  beautiful  and  artistic  manner.  Trees 
and  shrubs,  and  choice  plants  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion were  set  out  to  adorn  the  estate,  which  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  finest  country  seats  in  the  province. 
For  several  years  Frankland  and  Agnes  Surriage  resid- 
ed at  Hopkinton,  surrounded  with  every  comfort  which 
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wealth  could  command,  and  devoting  themselves 
wholly  to  the  pleasures  of  a  life  of  ease.  The  labor  of 
the  plantation  was  performed  by  slaves,  upon  whom 
the  entire  care  of  the  vast  estate  devolved,  while  their 
master  was  hunting:,  riding  or  fishing  with  his  lady. 

During  the  year  1754  Frankland  was  unexpectedly 
called  to  England  to  transact  business  of  importance, 
and  embarked  with  Agnes  Surriage,  for  London.  On 
his  arrival  he  attempted  to  introduce  his  fair  ward 
into  the  circle  of  his  family,  but  in  spite  of  his  most 
earnest  solicitations  in  her  behalfshe  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  disdain. 

Having  settled  the  business  upon  which  he  had 
been  called  to  London,  the  young  baronet  spent  a  few 
months  in  making  a  tour  of  Europe,  and  then,  with 
his  ward,  proceeded  to  Lisbon,  the  capital  of 
Portugal,  where  he  hired  a  house  and  entered  at  once 
into  the  gay  round  of  fashionable  life.  It  was  during 
their  residence  in  Lisbon  that  the  great  earthquake 
of  November,  1756,  occurred,  which  brought  Frank- 
land  to  a  realization  of  the  wicked  and  dissolute  life 
he  was  leading,  and  caused  him  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  repair  the  wrongs  he  had  done  poor  Agnes  Surriage. 
The  day  was  All-Saints-day,  one  of  the  greatest  festi- 
vals of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  churches, 
and  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  great  city  had 
assembled  in  the  churches,  when  the  shock  of  the 
earthquake  burst  upon  them,  burying  thousands  in 
the  ruins  of  the  falling  temples.  Frankland  was 
riding  with  a  lady  to  attend  the  services  at  one  of  the 
churches,  when  the  walls  of  a  building  tottered,  and 
fell  over  them,  enveloping  horses,  carriage,  and  its 
occupants  in  the  ruins.  The  death  agony  of  the  unfor- 
tunate lady  was  so  great  that  she  bit  entirely  through 
the  sleeve  of  the  scarlet  coat  of  her  companion,  and 
tore  a  piece  of  flesh  from  his  arm.  The  horses  were 
instantly  killed,  and  only  Frankland  was  spared  alive. 
Buried  beneath  the  ruins  he  made  a  solemn  vow  that 
if  it  pleased  Qod  to  deliver  him  from  death  he  would 
thenceforth  lead  a  better  life.  Meanwhile,  where  was 
Agnes  Surriage  ?  Left  alone  in  the  house  of  her  lover, 
she  ran  into  the  street  upon  the  first  intimation  of  the 
impending  danger,  and  so,  miraculously,  her  life  had 
been  spared.  Wandering  almost  frantic  with  grief 
among  the  ruins,  the  sound  of  a  well  known  voice 
arrested  her  attention,  and,  recognizing  it  as 
Frankland's,  she  worked  with  almost  superhuman 
strength  to  secure  his  release.  In  the  course  of  an 
hour  her  efforts  were  successful,  and  the  baronet  was 
rescued  from  the  horrors  of  a  living  tomb.  He  was 
carried  to  a  house  near  by,  his  wounds  were  dretsed, 
and  then,  faithful  to  his  vow  a  priest  was  sent  for,  and 
Agnes  Surriage  received  the  reward  of  her  love  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion,  and  became  the  Lady  Agnes 
Frankland. 

Sir  Harry  and  his  wife  set  out  for  England  shortly 
after  their  marriage,  and  then,  to  make  the  solemn 
rite  doubly  sure,  they  were  again  married  on  board 
the  boat  during  their  passage,  by  a  clergyman  of  the 


Church  of  England.  On  their  arrival  in  London  the 
Lady  Agnes  was  received  with  every  mark  of  esteem 
by  the  family  of  her  husband,  and  her  charming  man- 
ners readily  gained  access  to  the  most  cultivated  and 
aristocratic  circles  of  the  city. 

After  a  brief  residence  in  London  and  Lisbon,  Sir 
Harry  and  Lady  Frankland  returned  to  Boeton, 
where  they  bought  an  elegant  mansion  in  the  most 
aristocratic  portion  of  the  town  for  a  winter  residence, 
spending  their  summers  on  the  beautiful  estate  at 
Hopkinton. 

Frankland  was  appointed  consul-general  of  Portu- 
gal in  1757,  and  in  thHt  capacity  resided  in  Lisbon 
for  several  years.  In  1763  he,  with  Lady  Frankland, 
returned  to  America,  and  resided  at  Hopkinton,  until 
his  declining  health  caused  him  to  leave  the  country 
and  take  up  a  residence  at  Bath,  England,  where  he 
died  in  1768,  at  the  age  of  fifty -two  years.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Lady  Agnes  returned  to  her 
estate  at  Hopkinton,  where  she  continued  to  reside 
respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her,  till  the 
summer  of  1775,  when  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revo- 
lution caused  her  to  return  to  England.  As  her 
carriage  was  on  the  way  to  Boston  it  was  stopped  by 
a  company  of  Continental  Soldiers,  under  command 
of  Abner  Croft,  a  zealous  patriot,  and  Lady  Frank- 
land  and  her  goods  were  held  in  custody  until  re- 
leased by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  Defended 
by  a  guard  of  soldiers  her  carriage  was  finally  per- 
mitted to  enter  Boston,  and  while  there  she  witnessed, 
from  the  windows  of  her  residence,  the  terrible  con- 
flict at  Bunker  Hill.  Shortly  after,  she  sailed  for 
England,  and  after  residing  in  the  Frankland  family 
for  several  years,  was  married  to  John  Drew,  Esq., 
a  wealthy  banker  of  Chichester.  She  died  April  23, 
1783,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years.  The  estate  at 
Hopkinton  was  bequeathed,  at  her  death,  to  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Swain,  and  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  her 
brother,  Isaac  Surriage,  the  last  member  of  her  family 
who  owned  it. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Agnes  Surriage,  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  fisherman  of  Marblehead. 

During  the  year  1744,  Whitefield  the  celebrated 
evangelist  visited  the  town.  Here,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  province  his  labors  produced  the 
most  violent  and  intense  excitement.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Malcolm,  rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  engaged  in 
an  exciting  discussion  with  him  relative  to  some  of 
his  teachings,  and  the  cause  of  Whitefield  was 
warmly  espoused  by  the  pastors  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches. 

The  controversy  incident  to  the  advent  of  White- 
field  had  not  closed  when  the  difficulties  which 
had  long  been  threatening  with  France  develo- 
ped into  a  declaration  of  war.  An  expedition 
was  planed  for  the  conquest  of  Louisburg,  an  im- 
portant French  stronghold,  and  the  plans  were  re 
I  jected  by  the  legislature.  Upon  the  petition  of  the 
merchants  of  Boston  and  Salem,  and  the  fishermen  of 
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Marblehead,  the  vote  was  reconsidered,  and  the  plans 
were  adopted  by  a  majority  of  a  single  vote.  The 
expedition,  consisting  of  three  thousand  men  and 
several  frigates  and  gun-boats,  was  at  length  fitted 
out,  and  the  command  was  given  to  Sir  William  Pep- 
perell.  Many  of  the  sailors  who  manned  the  gun- 
boats were  fishermen  from  this  port.  The  town  re- 
cords bear  testimony  to  the  interest  manifested  by 
the  inhabitants  in  the  result  of  the  contest.  The  fort 
was  pat  in  readiness  to  repel  an  attack  at*  any  mo- 
ment. Breast-works  were  erected  along  the  coves  and 
beaches  of  the  town.  Parapets  to  "  cover  our  men," 
and  to  "oppose  and  annoy  the  enemy  should  they 
attempt  to  land**  were  constructed  at  every  vulnera- 
ble point.  For  days  the  men  were  summoned  at  the 
beat  of  the  drum  early  in  the  morning  to  assist  in 
erecting  these  fortifications,  and  it  was  determined 
to  give  the  enemy  a  deadly  reception.  But  for  once 
the  heroic  fishermen  did  not  have  a  chance  to  display 
their  bravery.  Their  warlike  preparations  were 
hardly  completed  before  the  news  was  received  of  the 
saccess  of  the  expedition,  and  the  surrender  of  Louis- 
burg. 

In  May,  1747,  a  school  for  poor  children,  was  es- 
tablished through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Robert 
Hooper,  Jr.,  who  agreed  to  pay  the  necessary  ex- 
pences  and  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  if  the  town 
would  fit  up  and  furnish  a  school-house.  The  pro- 
posal was  accepted  and  the  selectmen  were  instructed 
to  "fit  up  the  school-house  and  grant  a  lease"  of  it 
for  the  purpose. 

The  town  at  this  time  is  estimated  to  have  con- 
tained about  four  hundred  and  fifty  houses.  The 
fishery  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  over 
eighty  schooners  sailed  from  the  harbor,  and  six 
hundred  men  and  boys  were  employed  in  the  industry. 
This  comprised,  probably  nearly  the  entire  male 
popalation  of  the  town.  When  a  boy  had  attained 
the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  he  was  sent  to  sea, 
and  there  were  many  instances  where  children  of  not 
more  than  nine  years  of  age  were  taken  to  "the 
banks"  to  assist  in  the  support  of  a  large  family. 
During  the  first  four  years  of  a  boy's  life  at  sea  he 
was  termed  a  '*  cut- tail,"  from  the  fact  that  he  re- 
ceived pay  only  for  the  fish  actually  caught  by  him- 
self, and  was  obliged  to  cut  a  small  piece  from  the 
tail  of  every  fish  he  caught  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  others  when  the  fare  was  weighed  and  sold.  A 
full  crew  consisted  of  eight  persons,  four  of  whom 
were  "  sharesmen,"  the  others  being  boys  in  various 
stages  of  apprenticeship.  When,  after  an  experience 
of  four  years,  a  boy  was  considered  competent  to 
catch  a  full  share  of  fish,  he  was  promoted  to  the  im- 
portant post  of  "  header,"  and  was  admitted  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  ''  sharesman."  As  he  be- 
c&me^qualified  he  could  then  assume  the  duties  of 
"splitter"  or  " Salter"  if  he  chose;  but  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  pass  through  all  the  various 
grades  of  labor  in  order  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowl- 


edge of  the  business  before  he  could  be  permitted  to 
take  command  of  a  vessel,  and  became  a  "  skipper." 

The  fishermen  lived  on  equal  terms  on  board  their 
vessels.  Every  man  was  personally  interested  in  the 
result  of  the  voyage,  and  all  worked  with  untiring 
energy  for  a  successful  trip  and  as  large  a  fare  as 
possible.  Dory  and  trawl  fishing  were  then  un- 
known. The  fishing  was  done  entirely  from  the  ves- 
sels, and  every  man  had  his  appointed  station  and 
was  expected  to  be  at  the  lines  during  the  entire  trip. 

The  boats  usually  went  to  the  banks  twice  a  year, 
in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall,  and  remained  from 
three  to  five  months,  or  until  a  full  fare  was  obtained. 
On  their  return  the  salt  was  washed  from  the  fish  and 
they  were  then  cured  on  fiakes  in  the  open  air. 

The  year  1751  marks  an  important  era  in  the  an- 
nals of  Marblehead.  During  that  year  the  fire  de- 
partment was  organized.  As  the  township  was  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  wooden  buildings,  the 
necessity  of  procuring  a  fire  engine  was  considered 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  in  November,  1760,  a 
vote  was  passed  authorizing  the  selectmen  to  pur- 
chase an  engine  of  the  third  size,  with  the  necessary 
pipes  and  a  dozen  leather  buckets.  This  vote  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  carried  into  effect,  however, 
nor  was  there  any  necessity  for  so  doing.  Robert 
Hooper,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  and  generous  merchant,  an- 
ticipating the  needs  of  the  community  in  which  he 
resided,  ordered  an  engine  at  his  own  expense,  and 
on  its  arrival,  in  March  of  the  following  year,  pre- 
sented it  to  the  town.  The  simple  record  of  the  fact 
speaks  volumes  for  the  unostentatious  manner  of  its 
presentation,  and  the  gratitude  with  which  it  was 
received.  "  March  19, 1751,  voted  the  thanks  of  the 
U>wn  to  Robert  Hooper,  Esq.,  for  his  donation  of  a 
Fire  Engine,  this  day  made  to  the  town." 

At  the  same  meeting  the  fire  department  was  or- 
ganized by  the  election  of  a  board  of  firewards  as 
follows : 

'*  Voted.  That  Capt.  Nathan  Bowen,  Capt.  George  Newmanh,  Robert 
Hooper,  Biq.,  Oapt.  Richard  Reed  and  Mr.  Jereuilah  Lee,  be  Firewards 
for  the  year  ensning.*'  The  firewards  were  authorized  to  appoint  a  Bait- 
Hbte  company  for  the  engine,  or  any  other  engine  wliich  should  belong 
to  the  town,  "and  to  covenant  with  thutie  appointed  to  woric  and  govern 
them  that  they  shall  be  exempt  from  Military  duty  and  from  serving  as 
fence-viewers,  hog-reeves,  or  tything  men,  so  long  as  they  shall  serve 
in  said  company.*' 

There  appears  to  be  no  record  of  the  names  of  those 
assigned  to  the  engine,  but  a  few  years  later  (1755) 
the  firewards  appointed  Robert  Harris,  captain  of  the 
*' Great  Fire  Engine,"  with  the  following  company: 
Will.  Bowden,  John  Bowden,  Henry  Trevett,  John 
Pearce,  Richard  Wood,  William  Bassett,  John  An- 
drews, Robert  Harris,  John  Neal,  Joseph  Bubier, 
Benjamin  Darling,  3d,  Benjamin  Doe,  1st. 

The  engine  presented  by  Mr.  Hooper,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  '*  Friend,"  which  was  located  on  Front 
Street  near  Goodwin's  Court.  The  next  engine, 
which  was  purchased  for  the  town  in  London,  and 
was  probably  that  named  the  "Endeavor."    It  was 
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located  for  many  years  near  "  Newtown  Bridge,"  on 
the  corner  of  Washington  and  School  Streets. 

During  the  year  1752,  the  small-pox  again  broke 
out  in  Boston,  and  the  usual  precautions  were  adopted 
to  prevent  the  disease  from  making  its  appearance 
in  Marblehead.  A  board  fence  was  placed  at  the 
entrance  to  the  town,  strangers  were  forbidden  to 
enter,  and  it  was  voted  to  send  "  no  representative  to 
the  General  Court  that  year."  In  spite  of  every  pre- 
caution, including  a  general  inoculation  of  the  in- 
hibitants,  the  disease  again  made  its  appearance  and 
raged  for  several  months  with  great  severity,  though 
not  with  the  fatal  effect  of  the  pestilence  of  1730. 

The  bill  imposing  an  excise  duty  on  spirituous 
liquors,  wines,  lemons,  oranges,  etc.,  which  became  a 
law,  by  act  of  the  General  Court,  in  1754,  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead.  The 
town  had  now  become  one  of  the  most  important 
ports  of  entry  in  the  province.  The  foreign  trade  was 
yearly  assuming  proportions  which  gave  the  most  en- 
couraging signs  of  a  prosperous  future.  The  wealth 
of  the  merchants  was  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  reaping  a  rich  reward  from  their  industry. 
The  wharves  teemed  with  shipping,  and  the  mer- 
chants of  Marblehead  were  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  port  of  importance  in  Europe, 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  granting  of  an  ex- 
cise to  the  King  was  considered  as  especially  burden- 
some to  the  people  of  Marblehead,  and  several  town 
meetings  were  held  to  consider  the  matter,  and  to 
protest  against  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  represent- 
ative in  the  General  Court  was  instructed  to  use  all 
proper  means  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  law ;  and 
finally,  at  a  town  meeting,  held  in  January,  1755,  six 
of  the  most  prominent  merchants  were  chosen  a  com- 
mittee to  **  petition  His  Majesty  to  disallow  the  act." 
The  members  of  this  committee  were  Robert  Hooper, 
Esq.,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Stacey,  Colonel  Jacob  Fowle, 
Colonel  Jeremiah  Lee,  and  Captain  Isaac  Freeman, 
who  were  authorized  to  employ  an  eminent  London 
lawyer  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  town  and  petition 
the  King  in  its  behalf. 

In  1755,  the  war  known  as  the  '*  French  and  Indian 
War"  broke  out.  As  soon  as  hostilities  were  actually 
begun,  the  town  took  measures  for  its  defense.  "A 
powder-house  or  magazine,  suitable  for  securing  am- 
munition," was  built  by  vote  of  the  town.  Colonel 
Jacob  Fowle,  Colonel  Jeremiah  Lee,  and  Major  Rich- 
ard Reed  being  members  of  the  building  committee. 
The  depredations  of  the  French  on  the  sea  against 
the  commerce  and  fisheries  of  the  English  colonies, 
during  the  following  year,  were  severely  felt  in  Mar- 
blehead. Several  vessels  with  their  crews,  belonging 
here,  were  captured  while  on  the  fishing  banks,  caus- 
ing great  distress  among  their  families  and  great  ex- 
citement in  the  town.  The  exposed  condition  of  the 
harbor  caused  serious  apprehensions  of  an  attack 
from  the  enemy  when  the  people  were  least  prepared 
to  meet  it,  and  it  was  finally  voted  to  present  a  petition 


to  the  lieutenant-governor,  praying  for  the  protection 
of  the  province.  The  petition  of  the  fishing  interest 
stated  that  *'  In  time  of  war  the  fishery  is  prosecuted 
with  much  greater  difficulty  and  risk  than  any  other 
branch  of  business,  as  will  appear  by  the  late  capture 
of  many  of  our  vessels  by  the  French,  while  on  the 
fishing  banks." 

The  disadvantages  to  which  the  commercial  and 
fishing  interests  of  the  colonies  were  subjected  cannot 
be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  seizures  by  the 
French  of  merchant  and  fishing  vessels  belonging  in 
Marblehead. 

In  December,  1756,  the  schooner  Swallow,  owned 
by  Robert  Hooper,  Esq.,  and  commanded  by  Capt. 
Philip  Lewis,  sailed  from  Marblehead  to  the  West 
Indies.  On  the  13th  of  the  month,  having  been  out  but 
a  few  days,  the  schooner  was  captured  by  two  French 
cruisers,  and  carried  into  Martinico.  The  crew  was 
imprisoned,  and  the  officers,  Capt.  Lewis,  Mr.  Ashley 
Bowen  and  Mr.  George  Crowninshield,  the  first  and 
second  mates,  were  confined  in  a  public  house  and 
closely  guarded.  Watching  their  opportunity,  they 
finally  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  guard, 
and  escaped  from  the  house.  Seizing  a  small 
schooner  which  lay  in  the  harbor,  they  sailed  awaj 
under  cover  of  night,  and  at  length  reached  St. 
Eustatia,  where  they  found  friends  and  were  kindly 
treated.  Among  others  who  were  there  was  Mr. 
Lewis  Freeman  of  Marblehead,  who  had  purchased  a 
sloop,  and  was  looking  for  some  competent  person  to 
take  command  and  go  to  Marblehead  in  her  with  a 
cargo  of  molasses.  As  Capt.  Lewis  did  not  wish  to 
undertake  the  voyage,  Mr.  Bowen  was  appointed, 
and  the  vessel  reached  Marblehead  in  safety.  The 
unfortunate  crew  of  the  Swallow,  who  were  imprison- 
ed in  Martinico,  were  detained  as  prisoners  until  the 
close  of  the  war. 

They  were  then  released,  and  were  obliged  to  work 
their  way  home  on  board  of  vessels  bound  for  various 
ports  in  the  colony. 

Early  in  the  month  of  April,  1759,  messengers  were 
sent  to  Marblehead  to  obtain  recruits  for  the  naval 
service.  Active  preparations  were  then  in  progress 
for  the  siege  of  Quebec,  and  the  town's  proportion  of 
men  needed  for  this  service  was  forty-five  able  sea- 
men. Mr.  Ashley  Bowen  engaged  as  a  midshipman, 
and  in  a  short  time  thirty-two  others  enlisted  as  com- 
mon sailors.  Each  man  received  a  bounty,  and  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  Gtovenor,  promising  that 
they  should  not  be  detained  in  the  service  longer 
than  the  time  for  which  they  enlisted ;  that  they 
should  be  free  from  imprisonment,  and  landed  Id 
Boston  after  their  discharge.  On  the  12th  of  April, 
they  sailed  from  Marblehead  for  Halifax,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  16th,  and  the  next  day  were  assigned 
to  their  respective  ships.  Sixteen  were  placed  on 
board  the  Pembroke,  a  frigate  of  sixty  guns,  under 
command  of  Capt.  Wheelock,  and  the  others  were 
assigned  to  the  ship  Squirrel.    These  ships  in  coin- 
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paoy  with  a  fleet  under  commaDd  of  Bear  Admiral 
Darrell,  sailed  for  the  St.  Lawrence  and  arrived  be- 
fore Quebec  with  the  expedition  commanded  by  Gen. 
Wolfe  during  the  latter  part  of  June.  On  the  'night 
of  June  28th  a  raft  of  fire  barges  was  sent  down  from 
Qaebec  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  destroying  the 
fleet.  The  raft  was  grappled  by  the  sailors  before  it 
approached  near  enough  to  do  any  damage,  and  was 
towed  near  the  shore  and  anchored,  the  sailors  con- 
tioaally  repeating  **  All's  well  I"  From  a  remark  in 
''  Knox's  Journal"  concerning  the  affair  we  are  led  to 
belieye  that  some  of  the  men  detained  for  this  work 
were  from  Marblehead.  "  A  remarkable  expression 
from  some  of  these  intrepid  souls  to  their  comrades, 
I  must  not  omit  from  its  singular  uncouthness. 
'  Damn  me.  Jack,  didst  thee  ever  take  hell  in  tow 
before?'* 

On  the  13th  of  September,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
early  morning,  the  boats  of  the  fleet  moved  down  the 
river,  and  when  the  sun  rose  the  astonished  French 
commander  beheld  the  army  of  Wolfe  upon  the 
Plains  of  Abraham.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
Montcalm  began  preparations  for  the  battle.  At 
sanset  the  contest  was  over,  Quebec  was  in  possession 
of  the  English,  and  the  gallant  commanders  of  both 
armies  were  mortally  wounded.  With  this  victory 
the  war  was  virtually  ended.  With  the  fall  of 
Quebec,  Canada  was  lost  to  France  forever,  and  with 
it  the  last  hope  of  further  possessions  in  America. 

Jost  one  week  from  the  day  of  the  battle  the  men 
of  Marblehead  were  discharged  from  the  service,  and 
with  others,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
were  put  on  board  the  ship  'Thornton,"  and  transport- 
ed to  Boston.  On  the  passage  homeward  many  of  the 
men  were  sick,  and  thirty-five  of  them  died.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  Marblehead  men  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Quebec.  On  board  the  "  Pem- 
broke:" Ashley  Bowen,  midshipman  ;  William  Horn, 
Edward  Akes,  Jonathan  Welch,  Eobert  Bartlett,  Grar- 
rett  Parrel,  John  Bateman,  Isaac  Warren  (died) 
Robert  Thompson  (died),  Thomas  Woodfin,  Miles 
Dolbin,  Edward  Kendeley,  Benjamin  Nichols,  Arthur 
Lloyd,  Edward  Soverin,  Zachary  Paine,  Frederick 
Swaborgs. 

On  board  the  "Squirrel :"  John  Melford,  Thomas 
Dove,  William  Matthews,  John  Stateman,  John  Gold- 
smith (died),  Thomas  Valpey,  Samuel  Look  (did 
not  return),  Francis  Misalt,  Robert  Lineteed  (did  not 
return),  William  Corkering  (did  not  return),  Charles 
Jacobs,  William  Uncals,  Walter  Stevens  (did  not  re- 
tarn),  Samuel  Linir  (died),  Thomas  Peach  (died). 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1761,  the  schooner  "  Prince  of 
Orange,"  Nathan  Bowen,  master,  sailed  from  Marble- 
head for  same  port  in  Spain  or  Portugal.  While  on 
the  passage,  February  10th,  she  was  overtaken  and 
captured  by  the  French  brig  "  Gentile,"  of  Bayonne. 
Mr.  Bowen,  in  an  account  of  the  aflair,  written 
while  in  prison,  says,  "  I  was  robbed  of  chest  and 
clothes,  and  was  in  other  respects  ill-used.    On  Tues- 


day, 17th,  we  arrived  at  St.  Andreas ;  on  Monday,  23d, 
sailed  from  thence  in  company  with  my  schooner 
bound  for  Passage,  and  on  the  next  day  arrived  there. 
The  next  morning  we  were  all  sent  to  France,  and  on 
the  next  day  were  twenty  in  number  confined  in  this 
castle,  and  when  we  shall  get  clear  God  only  knows." 
The  prison  was  Bayonne  Castle,  France.  The  only 
men  of  the  crew  whose  names  can  be  ascertained 
were  Samuel  Levis,  William  Hannover,  Joseph  Lye, 
Thomas  Trefry,  Amos  Grandy  and  Edward  Hallo- 
well. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  no  more  can  be 
learned  concerning  this  war,  of  a  local  nature.  But 
that  the  town  of  Marblehead  suffered  as  much  from 
its  eflects  as  any  other  town  in  the  province,  and  that 
its  people  behaved  with  a  heroism  and  bravery  which 
shed  lustre  upon  their  annals,  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
know. 

At  the  annual  town-meeting,  held  in  March,  1761, 
it  was  voted,  on  account  of  the  increasing  "  poor,  idle, 
vagrant  and  disorderly  persons,"  to  erect  a  work- 
house on  the  back  side  of  the  piece  of  ground  called 
**the  negro  burying-place."  The  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  was  appropriated  to  build  it,  and  the 
selectmen  were  instructed  to  petition  the  Legislature 
for  permission  to  use  a  part  of  the  new  building  as  a 
house  of  correction.  The  building  was  erected  on 
v^  hat  is  now  known  as  Back  Street,  opposite  the  head 
of  Pearl  Street. 

The  following  year  the  selectmen  were  instructed 
to  name  all  the  streets  and  alley-ways  in  the  town, 
and  to  cause  the  names  to  be  recorded  in  the  records 
and  published  at  the  town-house.  Previous  to  this, 
the  streets  had  been  known  by  the  most  curious 
names,  some  of  them  not  suitable  for  ears  polite.  In 
many  instances  some  prominent  landmark  gave  the 
name  to  the  lane  on  which  it  stood  or  which  led  to  it. 
New  Meeting-House  Lane,  Wharf  Lane,  Pond  Lane, 
Frog  Lane,  Ferry  Lane,  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature  made  up  the  simple  list,  and  answered  every 
piu*pose  as  well  as  the  more  pretentious  titles  by  which 
many  of  these  very  streets  are  known  at  present. 
They  were  properly  denominated  lanes,  for  they  were 
nothing  else.  The  laying  out  of  a  street  was  an  ac- 
tion undreamed  of  in  the  simple  and  unpretending 
community.  The  inhabitants  built  their  houses  any- 
where, provided  only  that  they  owned  the  land,  and 
there  was  no  arbitrary  custom  to  dictate  which  end 
should  be  the  front  or  which  the  back.  The  lanes 
were  made  afterwards  for  convenience,  and  to  name 
the  narrow  paths  would  to  them  have  seemed  an  ab- 
surdity. 

As  the  town  increased  in  population  and  various 
improvements  were  made,  the  old  meeting-house  was 
removed  to  a  more  convenient  locality,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  what  are  now  known  as  Orne,  Franklin  and 
Washington  Streets.  A  house  owned  by  Richard 
Ireson  was  found  to  project  so  far  into  the  street 
which  led  to  the  meeting-house  that  it  was  impossible 
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for  a  carriage  to  pass  it,  and  finally  the  town  voted  to 
remove  the  northwest  end.  Several  feet  were  accord- 
ingly cut  off,  the  house  being  sawed  nearly  in  halves. 
The  end  towards  the  street  was  boarded  up,  and  there 
it  remains  to  this  day,*  with  not  a  single  window  in  it 
except  a  very  small  one  near  the  roof.  During  the 
year  1763  the  town  voted  to  open  a  market  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town-house,  and  eleven  very  strin- 
gent rules  were  adopted  for  its  government,  a  clerk 
being  chosen  annually  to  see  that  they  were  enforced. 
These  rules  provided  that  no  putrid  or  impure  meat 
should  be  offered  for  sale ;  and  that  the  market  should 
be  opened  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  in  the  year 
till  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  till  sunset  on 
Saturdays.  All  persons  were  forbidden  to  buy  provi- 
sions in  the  market  with  intent  to  sell  the  same  at  a 
greater  price.  All  meat  left  in  the  market  afler  the 
hour  for  closing,  through  the  negligence  of  the  seller, 
was  to  be  forfeited,  and  the  clerk  was  authorized  to 
appropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  **  without  any  account 
to  the  owner."  No  "  hucksters  "  were  to  be  allowed  to 
sell  provisions  of  any  kind  in  the  town  before  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  a  market-day.  The  pen- 
alties for  violating  these  rules  varied  in  amount  from 
ten  to  twenty  shillings,  and  all  fines  were  to  be  given 
to  the  poor  of  the  town.  The  market  was  opened  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  August,  1763.  Richard  Reed 
was  chosen  clerk,  and  a  salary  of  ten  pounds  per 
annum  was  voted  for  his  services. 

The  well  at  the  northeast  end  of  the  town-house, 
in  which  the  town  pump  has  been  placed  for  so  many 
years,  was,  in  all  probability,  sunk  during  the  month 
of  May,  1763.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  9th  of  that 
month,  it  was  voted, 

'*To  sink  a  well  at  the  northeast  end  of  the  Town- House,  for  the 
public  senrice  and  especially  In  case  of  fires." 

In  February,  1764,  the  small-pox  again  broke  out 
in  Boston.  The  appearance  of  the  disease  in  that 
town  was  r^arded  as  a  sure  warning  of  a  reign  of  the 
pestilence  in  Marblehead.  The  disease,  in  spite  of 
every  precaution  taken'to  prevent  it,  broke  out  during 
the  following  May.  A  town-meeting  was  immedi- 
ately held,  and  it  was  "  voted  to  erect  a  small-pox  hos- 
pital in  the  pasture  northwesterly  from  the  almshouse 
about  eighty  poles  distant.''  This  action  was  deemed 
a  necessity,  as  the  almshouse  was  considered  too  near 
the  body  of  the  town  for  use  as  a  hospital.  The  vote 
was  promptly  carried  into  effect,  and  all  patients 
taken  with  the  loathsome  disease  were  removed  to  the 
hospital  as  soon  as  it  was  in  readiness. 


CHAPTER    LXXXI. 

MARBLEnEAD-(C<m/tnf«;</). 

Conte$U  uriih  the  Crown— ChtidUian  of  the  Tbtim  Jn  1708— /Slorergr  m  MarUe- 
head — Ben$tanc«  of  MarhUhead  Seamen  to  Impre$itnuiU — I^atHotic 
Action— The  SnuM-Pox  H'tir— TAe  Sou- Importation  Agreement — Stort- 
houMeM  offered  to  Mercha$tt»  »/  Botton — Delegalea  to  the  ContmenUd  Con- 
gre»8—BrUi$k  SoldUrt  on  the  Neck— The  Marblfhead  Regiment— Pro- 
vincial Oongreee—The  LogaUHe. 

The  year  1765  found  the  people  of  Marblehead,  in 
common  with  their  countrymen  throughout  the 
American  colonies,  greatly  excited  in  regard  to  the 
contests  with  the  Crown  over  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  tax  the  colonies  for  a  revenue. 

Though  they  sympathized  fully  with  the  spirit  of 
resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act,  which  certain  riotous 
demonstrations  in  Boston  were  intended  to  show,  they 
were  at  that  time  unprepared  to  sanction  such  a  vio- 
lent method  of  proceeding.  They  were  loyal  to  the 
King,  and  though  they  bitterly  denounced  the  act, 
they  laid  the  entire  blame  for  its  passage  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  ministry  and  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  On  the  24th  of  September  the  town 
voted  to  instruct  its  representatives  "  to  promote  and 
readily  join  in  such  dutiful  remonstrances  and  hum- 
ble petitions  to  the  King  and  Parliament,  and  other 
decent  measures  as  may  have  a  tendency  to  obtain  a 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  or  alleviation  of  the  heavy 
burdens  thereby  imposed  upon  the  American  British 
Colonies."  They  were  also  instructed  to  do  all  in 
their  power  "  to  suppress  and  prevent  all  riotous  as- 
semblies and  unlawful  acts  upon  the  persons  or 
substance  of  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects."  And 
not  to  give  their  assent  to  any  act  of  Assembly  that 
would  imply  "  the  willingness  of  their  constituents 
to  submit  to  any  internal  taxes  that  are  imposed 
otherwise  than  by  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  this 
Province,  according  to  the  constitution  of  this  gov- 
ernment." 

For  a  time  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Marble- 
head was  diverted  from  public  affairs  by  the  disasters 
to  their  fishing  fleet  at  sea.  During  the  year  176S 
nine  vessels,  with  their  crews,  were  lost,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  fourteen  others  met  a  similar  fate,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  twenty -three  vessels  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  men  and  boys.  Besides  these,  a  large 
number  were  drowned  by  being  washed  overboard 
from  vessels  which  returned.  A  large  number  of 
widows  and  orphans  were  thus  left  to  the  care  of  the 
town,  and  the  grief  and  suffering  caused  by  these  ter- 
rible calamities  was  very  great. 

There  were,  at  this  time,  about  sixty  merchants  en- 
gaged in  the  foreign  trade,  besides  a  large  number  of 
shoremen,  who  prosecuted  the  fisheries.  Some  of  the 
houses  built  by  these  merchants  were  among  the  fin- 
est in  the  province,  and  one,  the  palatial  residence  of 
Col.  Jeremiah  Lee,  is  said  to  have  cost  over  ten  thou- 
sand pounds.  Nearly  every  family  of  sufficient  wealth 
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oinied  several  negro  slaves,  and  Col.  Lee  is  said  to 
have  owned  a  large  number,  whom  he  employed  in 
the  work  of  loading  and  unloading  his  ships  as 
fast  as  they  arrived  in  foreign  ports. 

Slavery,  so  far  from  being  considered  an  evil,  was 
regarded  as  the  only  normal  condition  of  the  negro, 
and  the  institution  was  fostered  and  encouraged 
throughout  the  province.  The  church  records  of 
Harblehead  bear  evidence  that  even  the  clergymen  oi 
the  town  owned  negro  servants,  some  of  whom  wert* 
baptized  and  received  into  the  church.  Slave 
marriages  are  recorded  also  on  the  records  of  all  three 
of  the  earlier  churches. 

A  very  interesting  tradition  is  related  concerning 
the  Rev.  Peter  Bours,  one  of  the  earlier  rectors  of  St. 
Michael's  Church.  It  seems  that  among  other  ser- 
Tants,  the  reverend  gentleman  owned  a  very  ill-tem- 
pered and  vicious  woman.  One  night,  in  a  fit  of 
agliness,  she  attempted  to  take  the  life  of  her  master, 
and  the  next  day,  having  some  regard  for  his  personal 
safety,  he  sold  her.  With  the  money  thus  obtained, 
Mr.  Bours  procured  a  life-size  portrait  of  himself, 
painted  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  in  the 
country. 

The  newspapers  of  this  period  and  for  many  years 
previous  offered  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  negro  slavery  in  Marblehead.  A  few  of  the  adver- 
tisements copied  from  their  files  will  doubtless  be 
found  of  interest: 

*Bui  Awajr  from  bis  muster,  Ckpt.  Richard  Trevett,  of  Marblehead,  a 
Stfto  Man  Named  Pompey,  abuut  Twenty  tj^o  years  of  age ;  a  Lusty- 
Tall  frilov.  He  had  oo  when  he  went  away  a  striped  homespun  Jacket, 
nttoo  k  Lio«n  shirt,  dark  coloured  Kersey  Breeches,  gray  yarn  stock- 
lop,  roQBd  Tu'd  Leather  heel  shoes  and  Felt  Uat. 

'*(Hotb). — He  desMTted  his  Master*s  service  in  the  Shallop  Ann  at 
Plyaontfa.  Whoever  shall  apprehend  the  said  Runaway  and  him  safely 
c^v«y  to  his  said  Master  at  Marbloliead  or  to  Mr.  Francis  Miller  in 
BiatoB,  near  the  Green  Dragon,  shall  have  fifty  shillings  reward  and  all 
Mtt— ry  cfaan^ea  paid. 

-Aug.  6,1724.'' 

*To  be  sold  bj  Jacob  Fowle,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Susannah  Palmer,  Admin- 
■traian  of  the  estate  of  John  Palmer,  late  of  Marblehead,  deceased,  a 
likdjr  Negro  Man,  about  25  years  old,  and  a  fine  Negro  Boy,  about  14. 

"Marblehead,  Oct.  10,  175t»." 

'Ran  away  from  Oapt  John  Diamond,  at  Marblehead,  on  Tuesday, 
tW  llik  of  September  Instant,  a  Spanish  Negro  Fellow  named  Cuffe, 
Kbovt  B  yemn  old  ;  speaks  brokeu  Knglish,  and  can  talk  Spanish  Lan- 
fssfe.  He  is  a  tall,  slim  Fellow  ;  had  on  a  new  felt  Hat,  striped  home- 
■|«a  Jacket  and  Breeches,  New  Shoes  with  square  Buckles.  Whoever 
•iO  bring  or  seiMl  the  said  Negro  to  Mr.  Norwood,  Innholderat  Lynn, 
limll  have  Two  dollars  Reward  and  all  necessary  charges  paid.  All 
■■iteit  of  veaaels  and  others  are  cautioned  not  to  conceal  or  carry  off 
tW  aud  Kegro,  as  they  would  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  Law. 

"  9rpL  ».  1759." 

The  excitement  incident  to  the  passage  of  the 
Stamp  Act  did  not  cause  the  citizens  of  Marblehead 
to  forget  other  matters  of  local  importance.  At  the 
aaooal  meeting  iu  March,  1767,  a  board  of  trustees 
was  chosen  to  direct  and  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
•cbools.  There  were  several  public  schools  in  the 
town,  but  they  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and 
the  well-to-do  families  preferred  to  send  their  chil- 
drea  lo  private  teachers.    The  town  appropriated 


the  sum  of  £350  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  and  the 
trustees  were  instructed  to  report  annually  as  to  their 
condition.  At  a  meeting  held  by  adjournment,  it  was 
voted  to  establish  three  new  schools  for  teaching 
reading,  writing  and  arithemetic.  Messrs.  Jayne, 
Phippen  and  Ashton  were  selected  as  teachers,  and 
the  trustees  reported  that  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  scholars  attended  each  of  these  schools.  A  few 
years  later  the  town  voted  to  erect  two  new  school- 
houses  on  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
si-hools.  Children  were  expected  to  be  qualified  to 
read  before  entering  these  schools,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  children  of  the  poor,  whose  parents  in 
many  instances  could  not  read  themselves,  were 
denied  admission.  The  town  elected  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  matter,  and  it  was  found  that  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  boys  were  untaught.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  it  was  voted  that  the  children  of  the  poor 
should  be  taught  the  necessary  branches  to  qualify 
them  for  entrance  into  the  schools  at  the  expense  of 
the  town.  This  was  the  foundation  of  primary  schools 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present  system  of  public  in- 
struction in  Marblehead. 

Governor  Barnard  having  dissolved  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  and  refusing  to  call  it  together 
again,  a  convention  was  held  in  Boston,  in  September, 
1768,  '^to  deliberate  on  constitutional  measures  to 
obtain  redress  of  their  grievances."  The  day  after 
the  convention  adjourned,  a  body  of  British  troops 
landed  in  Boston  and  marched  to  the  Common.  The 
selectmen  were  requested  to  furnish  quarters  for  the 
soldiers,  and,  as  they  refused  to  do  so,  the  State-House 
was  opened  for  their  reception.  The  presence  of 
British  soldiers  in  the  capital  town  and  the  frequent 
impressment  of  American  seaman  by  ships  of  the 
British  Navy,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  people 
throughout  the  province.  These  attempts  to  bring 
the  people  into  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  ministry 
of  Great  Britain  were  firmly  resisted  by  the  colonists, 
with  a  determination  never  to  yield. 

During  the  spring  of  1769  a  brig  belonging  in  Mar- 
blehead was  boarded  off  Cape  Ann  by  a  lieutenant 
and  a  party  of  seamen  from  the  British  sloop-of  war 
'*Rose,"  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  impress  some  of 
the  crew  into  the  British  naval  service.  The  brig 
was  the"  Pitt  Packet,"  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas 
Powers,  returning  from  Cadiz  to  Marblehead.  The 
crew  at  once  determined  to  resist  the  transfer  of  any 
of  their  number  to  the  British  sloop,  and  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  followed.  A  party  of  marines  was  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  the  lieutenant,  and  for  over  three 
hours  the  heroic  sons  of  Marblehead  defended  them- 
selves against  every  attempt  to  compel  them  to  sur- 
render. During  the  struggle  two  of  the  Americans 
were  severely  wounded  and  the  British  lieutenant  was 
killed  by  a  blow  from  a  harpoon  thrown  by  a  sailor 
named  Michael  Corbitt.  At  length,  overpowered  by 
force  of  numbers,  the  brave  men  surrendered,  and 
Corbitt  was  taken  to  Boston  to  be  tried  for  murder. 
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He  was  imprisoned,  but  a  jary  of  inquest  finally  vin- 
dicated his  conduct  and  he  was  released. 

This  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  act  of  forci- 
ble resistance  to  British  tyranny  in  defense  of  Ameri- 
can liberty.  It  occurred  several  months  before  the 
people  of  Boston  were  fired  upon  by  the  British 
troops,  and  six  y-ears  before  the  battle  at  Lexing- 
ton. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  1769,  the  inhabitants  of  Mar- 
blehead  again  assembled  in  town-meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  representatives  to  the  General 
Court  and  passing  suitable  instructions.  Joshua 
Orne  and  John  Gallison  were  elected  representatives. 

The  instructions  were  almost  entirely  devoted  to  a 
review  of  the  troubles  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country,  concluding  as  follows : 

••That  you  do  not  allow,  by  any  vote  or  resolution  whatever,  a  right 
in  any  power  on  earth  to  levy  taxes  on  the  people  of  the  province,  fur 
the  sake  of  raieing  a  revenue,  save  in  the  Creneral  Anembly  of  the 
province. 

••  Finally,  embrace  every  opportunity  of  manifesting  our  allegiance  to 
our  rightful  Sovereign  King  George ;  acknowledge  the  supreme  legisla- 
tive authority  of  the  British  Parliament  over  the  whole  empire,  except- 
ing the  power  of  levying  taxes  in  the  province  for  the  purpose  of  a  rev- 
enue, and  endeavor  to  wipe  off  that  reproach  for  disloyalty  and  disobe- 
dience, which  has  been  so  liberally  cast  upon  us  by  malicious  and  malev- 
olent persons,  at  the  same  time  vindicating  the  Just  rights  and  privi. 
leges  of  the  country  from  the  insults  and  designs  of  wicked  and  arbi- 
trary men." 

During  the  summer  assurances  were  received  from 
the  British  ministry  that  it  was  their  intention  at 
the  next  session  of  Parliament  to  remove  the  duties 
upon  glass,  paper  and  colors, "'  upon  consideration  of 
such  duties  being  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of 
commerce."  These  concessions,  instead  of  pacifying 
the  people,  had  a  far  different  effect.  The  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  tea  was  demanded  as  an  evidence  that 
the  government  had  abandoned  the  right  to  tax  the 
colonies.  An  agreement  was  made  not  to  import  any 
British  goods  until  the  tax  was  repealed,  and  not  to 
purchase  goods  of  any  person  who  should  import 
them  contrary  to  the  non-importation  agreement.  AH 
the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead,  with  four  exceptions, 
signed  this  agreement.  Those  who  refused  were  bit- 
terly denounced  as  blindly  preferring  the  chains  of 
slavery  to  our  most  valued  inheritance,  English  Lib- 
erty, During  the  excitement  caused  by  this  contro- 
versy a  chest  of  tea  was  brought  into  town,  but 
so  indignant  were  the  people  that  the  purchaser  re- 
luctantly consented  to  reship  it  the  next  day.  The 
patriotic  citizens  assembled  early  on  the  following 
morning,  and  forming  a  procession,  paraded  about 
town  with  the  obnoxious  merchandise,  and  it  was 
then  carried  to  Boston. 

The  events  of  the  winter  of  1770  produced  the 
most  intense  excitement  among  the  people  of  Mar- 
blehead. The  presence  of  troops  in  Boston,  making 
the  capital  a  garrisoned  town,  was  considered  an  in- 
sult to  the  province,  and  when,  on  the  5th  of  March, 
the  soldiers  fired  on  the  people,  killing  three  and 
mortally  wounding  others,  an  uprising  of  the  masses 
seemed  inevitable. 


Early  in  May  a  town -meeting  was  held,  and  &  coj 
raittee  was  chosen  to  circulate  an  agreement  agaic 
the  use  of  India  tea.  A  series  of  votes  were  adopt 
in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  the  non-importati( 
agreement,  and  expressing  the  ''  highest  indig'natic 
and  resentment  that  a  lawless,  ignorant  and  blooc 
soldiery  should  attempt  of  its  own  authority  to  fii 
upon  and  destroy  so  many  of  our  brethren  of  3 
town  of  Boston,  and  we  hereby  declare  our  reading 
with  our  Lives  and  Interest^  at  all  times  to  support  5 
civil  authority  of  this  Province  in  bringing  to  jui 
tice  all  such  high-handed  offenders  against  ye  ivhoL 
some  laws  of  this  land." 

The  committee  chosen  to  circulate  the  agreemec 
for  the  discouragement  of  the  use  of  foreign  teas  re 
ported  that  seven  hundred  and  twelve  heads  of  fami 
ilies  had  signed  it,  and  only  seventeen  had  refused 
a  list  of  whose  names  was  reported  for  the  action  o 
the  town.  Of  the  seventeen  who  refused  their  sig 
natures,  seven  appear  afterwards  to  have  repented,  aj 
their  names  are  erased  from  the  report.  The  puni:ih 
ment  of  the  ten  who  were  reported  for  their  refractory 
disposition  was  both  novel  and  amusing.  The  town 
voted  that  they  should  be  recorded  in  the  clerk's  of- 
fice and  published  in  the  Essex  Gazette  as  "  Unfriend- 
ly to  the  community,  and  the  Selectmen  were  de- 
sired not  to  approbate  any  of  them  to  the  sessions  for 
license  to  sell  spirituous  liquors." 

In  1771  nearly  one  thousand  men  and  boys  were 
employed  in  the  fisheries,  besides  those  who  cured 
fish.  The  year  is  chiefly  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
the  town  on  account  of  the  suffering  caused  by  the 
disasters  at  sea.  A  large  number  of  widows  and 
fatherless  children  had  been  left  in  a  helpless  situa- 
tion, and  the  town,  unable  to  provide  for  so  large  a 
number,  applied  to  the  provincial  government  for 
assistance.  By  means  of  a  "  Brief"  issued  by  the 
authority  of  the  Legislature,  £117  were  collected  for 
their  relief. 

During  the  month  of  November  a  circular  letter 
was  received  from  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 
of  Boston,  relating  to  the  rights  of  the  colonists  and 
soliciting  "  a  free  communication  of  the  towns  "  of 
**  our  common  danger."  The  response  of  the  people 
of  Marblehead  was  prompt,  hearty  and  characteristic. 
A  petition  was  sent  to  the  selectmen  requesting  them 
to  call  a  town -meeting  on  the  1st  of  December,  which 
was  couched  in  such  patriotic  and  vigorous  language 
ihat  it  was  inserted  entire  in  the  warrant.  On  the 
day  appointed,  the  inhabitants  assembled  at  the  town- 
house,  and  Thomas  Gerry  was  chosen  moderator  of  the 
meeting.  The  circular  letter  from  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  pamphlet  of  "  State  Rights  "  were  read  by 
the  town  clerk,  and  it  was  voted  to  choose  a  com- 
mittee "  to  take  the  whole  warrant  into  considera- 
tion." Col.  Azor  Orne,  Eibridge  Gerry,  Thomas 
Gerry,  Jr.,  Joshua  Orne  and  Capt.  John  Nutt  were 
the  members  of  this  committee.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the  following  Tuesday, 
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when  the  committee  reported  several  resolutions, 
which  were  read  separately  and  unanimously  adopted. 
These  resolutions  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  "  recent  act  of  Parliament  and  the  British  Minis- 
try in  sending  troops  and  ships  to  parade  about  the 
coast  and  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  of  the  Province ;" 
characterized  the  granting  of  stipends  to  the  provin- 
cial judges  as  **  an  attempt  to  bribe  the  present  re- 
spectable gentlemen  to  become  tools  to  their  despotic 
administration,"  and  to  '4um  the  seats  of  justice  into 
a  deplorable  and  unmerciful  inquisition."  The  dis- 
solution of  the  Provincial  Legislature  was  condemned 
in  language  equally  as  forcible,  and  the  resolutions 
concluded  by  declaring  "  that  this  town  is  highly  in- 
censed at  the  unconstitutional,  unrighteous,  pre- 
samptuous  and  notorious  proceedings,  detesting  the 
name  of  a  Hillsborough,  Barnard  and  every  minister 
who  promoted  them.  And  that  it  not  only  bears 
testimony  against,  but  will  oppose  these  and  all  such 
measures  until  some  way  for  a  full  redress  shall  be 
adopted  and  prove  effectual."  It  was  voted  to  elect  a 
Committee  of  Grievances  now,  and  from  year  to  year 
as  long  as  may  be  necessary,  to  correspond  with  like 
committees  in  Boston  and  other  towns  in  the  province. 
The  committee  consisted  of  Azor  Orne,  El  bridge 
Gerry,  Joshua  Orne,  Thomas  Gerry,  Thomas  Gerry, 
Jr.,  Capt.  John  Nutt,  Capt  John  Glover  and  Deacon 
William  Doliber. 

The  circular  letter  of  the  town  of  Boston  was  re- 
ferred to  this  committee,  with  instructions  to  prepare 
a  reply,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  on  the 
15th  of  December.  When  the  meeting  again  as- 
sembled, Azor  Orne,  chairman  of  the  committee,  pre- 
sented a  letter  in  which  every  patriotic  sentiment 
contained  in  the  circular  letter  of  the  town  of  Boston 
was  indorsed.  The  reply  of  the  Committee  of  Griev- 
ance of  Marblehead  was  worthy  the  patriots  who 
composed  it  and  the  town  which  adopted  its  language 
as  its  own.  "We  beg  leave,"  it  concludes,  "to  bid 
adieu  for  the  present,  by  assuring  you  that  a  de- 
termined resolution  to  support  the  rights  confirmed  to 
OS  by  the  Great  King  of  the  Universe  engages  the 
minds  of  this  people,  and  we  apprehend  that  all  who 
attempt  to  infringe  them  are,  in  obedience  to  wicked 
dictates,  violating  the  sacred  statutes  of  Heaven. 
And  for  the  honor  of  our  Supreme  Benefactor,  for  our 
own  welfare,  and  for  the  welfare  of  posterity,  we  desire 
to  use  these  blessings  of  Liberty  with  thankfulness  and 
prudence,  and  to  defend  them  with  intrepidity  and 
steadiness." 

There  were  those  among  the  merchants  of  Marble- 
head  who,  though  firm  friends  of  their  country,  and 
sympathizing  fully  with  every  proper  method  taken 
to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances,  were  unprepared  to 
indorse  the  language  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
these  meetings.  To  their  conservative  minds  the  ac- 
tion of  the  town  appeared  **  rash  and  inconsiderate," 
and  they  accordingly  protested  against  it.  The  pro- 
test was  signed  by  twenty-nine  well-known  merchants, 
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and  was  published  in  the  Essex  Gazette.  It  was 
claimed  that  but  a  small  faction  of  the  inhabitants 
voted  in  favor  of  the  resolutions,  and  that  they  there- 
fore "  did  not  fairly  represent  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  Marblehead."  To  this  a  reply  was  made 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  paper,  in  which  it  was  claimed 
that  the  resolves  "  were  fully  and  fairly  discussed  for 
more  than  an  hour,  and  that  when  the  vote  was  taken 
there  was  but  one  person  found  in  opposition."  The 
writer  also  stated  that  the  protest  was  faithfully  cir- 
culated four  days  before  the  twenty-nine  signatures 
were  obtained. 

During  the  year  1773  the  attention  of  the  people 
was  for  a  time  occupied  in  considering  their  danger 
from  another  source  than  the  oppressive  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament.  In  June  the  wife  of  Mr.  William 
Matthews  was  taken  sick  and  treated  for  "  poison." 
Her  husband  having  recently  arrived  home  from  a 
voyage  to  the  Grand  Banks,  it  waA  supposed  that  she 
had  been  poisoned  by  washing  his  clothing  with  some 
soap  which  he  had  procured  on  board  a  French  fish- 
ing vessel.  In  a  short  time  other  members  of  her 
family  were  afS^icted,  and  in  less  than  a  month  nearly 
all  who  had  taken  care  of  them  were  prostrate  with 
the  "  poison."  The  kind-hearted  neighbors  of  these 
unfortunates  took  their  turn  in  watching  with  and 
caring  for  them,  when,  to  their  consternation  and 
alarm,  the  disease  which  had  thus  far  bafSed  all  their 
skill  was  pronounced  the  small-pox  in  its  most  malig- 
nant form. 

A  very  small  number,  comparatively,  of  the  inhab- 
itants had  ever  had  the  disease,  and  their  excitement 
was  increased  when  it  was  known  that  an  old  lady 
who  had  died  with  it  had  been  visited  by  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  The  town — as  an  old 
gentleman  expressed  it  in  his  journal — was  now  in  an 
"  uproar."  The  selectmen  ordered  all  houses  where 
the  disease  had  appeared  to  be  closed  and  guarded, 
and  "  all  the  dogs  in  town  to  be  killed  immediately." 
Many  of  those  who  were  sick  were  removed  to  a  house 
at  the  "  Ferry,"  and  in  less  than  two  months  twenty- 
three  persons  died  there.  Eight  others,  who  died  dur- 
ing two  weeks  of  July  and  August,  were  buried  at  the 
Neck  in  the  plain,  just  above  what  was  then  known 
as  "  Black  Jack's  Cove." 

In  August  a  town-meeting  was  held,  and  Azor  Orne, 
Jonathan  Glover,  John  Glover  and  Elbridge  Gerry 
petitioned  the  town  to  build  a  hospital  on  Cat  Island 
for  the  treatment  of  small-pox  patients  by  inoculation, 
"  or  allow  certain  individuals  to  build  it  at  their  own 
expense."  The  town  voted  not  to  build  the  hospital, 
but  gave  the  desired  permission  to  the  petitioners  to 
undertake  it  as  a  private  enterprise,  provided  ihat  the 
consent  of  the  town  of  Salem  could  be  obtained,  and 
that  the  hospital  should  be  so  regulated  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Marblehead  would  be  "  in  no  danger  of 
infection  therefrom." 

The  consent  of  the  selectmen  of  Salem  was  readily 
obtained,  and  early  in  September  preparations  were 
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made  for  the  erection  of  the  building.  The  work  had 
barely  commenced,  however,  before  the  people  of 
Marblehead  began  to  manifest  great  uneasiness, 
through  fear  that  by  means  of  the  hospital  the  dread 
disease  might  take  the  form  of  a  pestilence  among 
them.  The  opposition  at  length  became  so  great  that 
a  town-meeting  was  held  on  the  19th  of  September, 
and  the  vote  whereby  permission  was  granted  for  the 
erection  of  the  building  was  rescinded.  The  report 
had  been  freely  circulated  that  the  proprietors  desired 
to  establish  the  hospital  for  their  own  personal  gain, 
and  "  to  make  money  by  means  of  the  dangerous  ex- 
periment/' To  allay  the  indignation  created  by  these 
rumors,  and  to  show  their  disinterestedness,  the  pro- 
prietors proposed  to  sell  the  materials  for  the  building 
to  the  town  at  their  actual  cost.  The  citizens,  un- 
reasonable now  in  their  opposition,  not  only  refused 
to  buy  the  materials,  but  demanded  that  the  work  be 
abandoned. 

Indignant  at  the  injustice  of  this  action,  the  pro- 
prietors continued  their  work  in  spite  of  all  opposi- 
tion, and  in  a  short  time  the  hospital,  a  large  two- 
story  building,  was  completed.  Dr.  Hall  Jackson,  an 
eminent  physician  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
who  had  attained  a  distinguished  reputation  for  his 
success  in  treating  the  small-pox,  was  appointed 
superintendent,  and,  on  the  16th  of  October,  entered 
upon  his  duties  and  began  the  work  of  inoculation. 
Several  hundred  patients  were  successfully  treated, 
but,  unfortunately,  a  few,  who  had  taken  the  disease 
more  severely  than  the  others,  died  at  the  hospital. 

The  opposition  to  the  enterprise  which,  from  the 
beginning,  had  been  very  great,  now  took  the  form  of 
the  most  bitter  and  angry  hostility.  The  boatmen 
had  landed  patients  at  places  nearer  the  town  than 
those  appointed  by  tbe  selectmen,  and  for  this  the 
excited  citizens  demolished  their  boats.  Four  men, 
who  were  caught  in  the  act  of  stealing  clothing  from  the 
hospital,  were  tarred  and  feathered,  and,  after  being 
placed  in  a  cart  and  exhibited  through  all  the  princi- 
pal streets  of  the  town,  were  carried  to  Salem,  accom- 
panied by  a  procession  of  men  and  boys,  marching  to 
the  music  of  five  drums  and  a  life. 

The  fears  of  the  people  were  still  further  increased 
when,  a  short  time  after  this  affair,  it  was  announced 
that  twenty-two  cases  of  small-pox  had  broken  out  in 
the  town.  The  storm  of  indignation  which  for  months 
had  been  brewing,  and  manifesting  itself  at  intervals, 
now  burst  upon  the  proprietors  of  the  hospital  in  all 
its  fury.  Threats  of  lynching  them  were  openly  made, 
and  the  angry  populace  demanded  that  the  doors  of 
the  detested  "  Castle  Pox  " — as  the  hospital  was  ironi- 
cally called — should  be  closed  forever.  The  pro- 
prietors momentarily  expected  to  be  mobbed,  and  it 
is  said  that  one  of  them.  Colonel  Jonathan  Glover, 
placed  two  small  artillery  pieces  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  his  house,  fronting  the  street,  intending  to  give  the 
crowd  a  warm  reception  from  the  windows  should 
they  attempt  to  molest  him. 


At  length,  unable  longer  to  resist  the  importunate 
petitions  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  proprietors 
closed  the  hospital  and  promised  that  no  more  pa- 
tients should  be  received. 

For  a  time  the  excitement  was  somewhat  allayed, 
but  the  injudicious  remarks  of  one  of  the  proprietors 
excited  the  suspicion  of  the  people  that  the  promise 
would  not  be  kept,  and  the  opposition  broke  out 
afresh.  On  the  night  of  January  26,  1774,  a  body  of 
men  closely  disguised  visited  the  island,  and  before 
they  left  the  hospital  and  a  barn  adjoining  were  in 
flames.  The  buildings  and  all  their  contents  were 
completely  destroyed. 

Naturally  indignant  at  this  outrage,  the  proprietors 
determined  to  secure  the  speedy  punishment  of  the 
incendiaries,  John  Watts  and  John  Gulliard  were 
arrested  as  being  implicated  in  the  affair,  and  were 
confined  in  Salem  jail.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the 
arrest  became  generally  known  in  Marblehead,  the 
cause  of  the  prisoners  was  earnestly  espoused  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  measures  were  adopted  to  rescue 
them  from  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  A  large 
number  of  men  at  once  marched  to  Salem,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  jail  was  completely  surrounded.  At  a 
given  signal  the  doors  were  broken  open,  the  jailer 
and  his  assistants  were  overpowered,  and  the  prisaners 
were  rescued  and  conducted  in  triumph  to  their 
homes.  A  few  days  after,  the  sheriff  organized  a  torce 
of  five  hundred  citizens,  intending  to  march  to  Mar- 
blehead and  recapture  his  prisoners.  A  mob  equally  as 
large  at  once  organized  in  Marblehead  to  resist  them. 
Fearing  the  disastrous  consequences  to  life  and  prop- 
erty which  a  conflict  would  engender,  the  proprie- 
tors decided  to  abandon  the  prosecution,  and  the 
sheriff  abandoned  his  purpose. 

Some  time  after  this  affair  a  man  named  Clark,  one 
of  the  persons  who  had  previously  been  tarred  and 
feathered,  went  to  Cat  Island  and  brought  a  quantity 
of  clothing  into  the  town.  He  was  at  once  ordered  to 
take  the  bundle  to  the  ferry  for  examination.  On  his 
return  to  the  town  he  was  surrounded  by  an  angry 
crowd,  who  threatened  to  inflict  summary  punishment 
upon  him.  The  selectmen  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
however,  and  he  was  released.  At  about  eleven 
o'clock  that  night,  by  a  delegation  of  twenty  men,  he 
was  taken  from  his  bed,  conducted  to  the  public 
whipping-post  in  front  of  the  town-house,  and  was 
there  unmercifully  beaten.  One  of  the  perpetrators 
of  the  outrage  was  subsequently  arrested,  but  the 
others  were  not  detected.  The  town  having  been  dis- 
infected of  the  disease,  and  the  hospital,  the  great 
cause  of  all  the  contention,  having  been  removed, 
peace  was  once  more  restored  to  the  community. 

The  events  of  the  winter  and  spring  of  1774  were 
full  of  exciting  interest  to  the  people  of  Marblehead. 
On  the  16th  of  December  the  famous  "  Tea  Party  " 
occurred  in  Boston  harbor,  when  the  sturdy  patriota 
of  that  town  emptied  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
chests  of  tea  into  the  sea,  rather  thsCn  allow  them  to 
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be  land^  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  non-importa- 
tion agreement.  In  March  Governor  Hutchinson  re- 
signed, and  Thomas  Gage  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
One  bill  after  another  was  passed  by  Parliament  and 
readily  sanctioned  by  the  King,  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  subjection  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
The  quartering  of  troops  in  Boston  was  legalized ; 
town-meetings  were  abolished,  except  for  the  choice 
of  officers,  or  by  special  permission  of  the  Governor. 
Finally,  the  infamous  Port  Bill  was  passed,  which 
closed  the  port  of  Boston  to  commerce,  and  removed 
the  seat  of  government  to  Salem. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1774,  a  town- meeting  was  held 
for  the  purpose,  according  to  the  warrant,  "  of  takeing 
into  consideration  the  alarming  situation  to  which  we 
are  all  reduced  (it  being  no  less  than  this,  whether  we 
shall  hereafter  be  freemen  or  slaves),  to  choose  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence;  and  to  adopt  any  other 
measures  that  may  appear  to  be  constitutional,  and 
calculated  to  procure  relief  from  the  difficulties  which 
are  hastening  in  all  the  colonies  of  America  by  acts 
of  Parliament  taxing  and  unjustly  depriving  them  of 
their  interest." 

After  organizing  by  the  choice  of  Deacon  Stephen 
Phillips  as  moderator,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet 
in  the  afternoon,  when  a  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence was  elected,  as  follows :  Joshua  Orne,  Deacon 
William  Dolliber,  Deacon  Stephen  Phillips,  Edward 
Fettvplace,  Capt.  John  Nutt  and  Ebenezer  Foster. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  May  31st. 

Under  the  last  clause  of  the  warrant  for  these  meet- 
ings, the  town  could  legally  take  action  upon  almost 
any  political  measures;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  calling  new  meetings  to  consider  the 
various  issues  as  they  arose,  they  were  held  by  ad- 
journment from  time  to  time  under  this  warrant. 
Forty-six  meetings,  the  largest  number  ever  held  in 
Marblehead  under  one  warrant,  were  held  pursuant 
to  adjournment,  the  last  taking  place  on  the  3d  of 
April,  1775,  ten  months  and  ten  days  from  the  time 
the  first  meeting  was  convened. 

On  the  3l8t  of  May,  1774,  the  very  day  that  the  ad- 
journed meeting  was  to  be  held,  an  exceedingly  com- 
plimentary address  to  the  late  Governor  Hutchinson 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Essex  Gazefte.  This 
address  was  signed  by  thirty-three  citizens  of  Mar- 
blehead, and  declared,  among  othor  things,  "  that  the 
public  good  was  the  mark  at  which  the  ex-governor 
had  ever  aimed  in  his  administration,  and  that  this 
judgement  was  sustained  by  the  opinions  of  all  dispas- 
sionate, thinking  men."  The  publication  of  the  ad- 
dress caused  great  indignation,  and  as  soon  as  the 
citizens  assembled  in  town-meeting  it  w&s  referred  to 
a  committee,  who  were  instructed  to  take  it  into  con- 
sideration and  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
the  citizens  again  assembled,  and  the  committee  pre- 
sented a  long  report  concerning  the  address,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted.     The  report  denounced 


the  signers  as  enemies  of  the  province,  and  declared 
that  the  address  was  "  insulting  to  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature  and  effrontive  to  the  town  ;"  "that  it 
W8S  false  as  it  was  malicious,  and  that  its  signers 
should  only  be  forgiven  by  a  public  recantation  of  the 
sentiments  contained  in  the  address."  One  of  the 
signers  publicly  recanted  at  the  meeting,  and  the 
town  thereupon  voted  "  that  any  of  the  subscribers 
who  shall  signify  before  the  further  adjournment  of 
this  meeting  that  they  are  desirous  of  detracting 
themselves  from  all  enemies  in  ye  address  so  af- 
frontive  and  justly  obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town,  shall  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  if  they 
had  not  signed  the  address.'' 

Other  recantations  soon  followed,  and  in  a  short 
time  all  but  ten  of  the  subscribers  had  publicly  ex- 
pressed their  sorrow  for  signing  the  address.  Two  of 
the  signers,  John  Fowle  and  John  Prentiss,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Essex  Gazette,  expressed  the  wi>*h 
'Hhat  the  address  had  been  to  the  devil  before  they 
had  either  seen  it  or  sijgned  it.*' 

At  the  annual  election  in  May  John  Gallison, 
Esq.,  had  been  elected  representative  to  the  General 
Court,  and  on  the  6th  of  June  a  town  meeting  was 
held  to  adopt  instructions  which  had  been  prepared 
by  the  Committee  of  Grievances.  The  instructions 
were  similar  in  tone  to  all  the  votes  of  the  town  in 
relation  to  the  troubles  with  the  mother  country. 
They  declared  that  "  We  dare  aver,  will  assert  and 
maintain  the  invaded  rights  of  a  free  people,  how- 
ever surrounded  by  a  hostile  band,  pointing  at  their 
breasts  glittering  bayonets  and  threatening  instant 
destruction."  The  sympathy  of  the  town  was  ex- 
pressed **  for  the  metropolis  of  this  Province  under 
the  operation  of  the  detestable  Port  Bill."  "Our 
hearts  bleed  for  the  distressed  but  truly  respectable 
Bostonians.  The  sacrifice  now  making  of  their  liber- 
ties is  a  sacrifice  of  the  liberties  of  this  province  and 
of  all  America ;  therefore,  let  it  be  borne,  if  not  by 
the  provinces  in  general,  by  this  in  particular." 

In  July  subscriptions  were  solicited  by  order  of  the 
town  in  aid  of  the  poor  of  Boston,  who  were  suffering 
from  the  operation  of  the  Port  Bill,  and,  among  other 
contributions,  eleven  cart-loads  of  Jamaica  fish  and 
a  cask  of  oil  were  donated.  The  town-house  and 
powder-house  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  mer- 
chants for  the  storage  of  goods,  and  the  citizens  gen- 
erally tendered  the  use  of  their  wharves,  store- 
houses and  other  unoccupied  buildings  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  soon  as  the  determination  to  hold  a  "Con- 
tinental Congress"  was  made  known,  the  town  voted 
to  send  one  representative,  and  appropriated  nine 
pounds  and  eight  shillings  for  the  use  of  the  Con- 
gress. Jeremiah  Lee,  Azor  Orne  and  Elbridge  Gerry 
were  in  turn  elected  to  represent  the  town,  but  all 
three  declined  the  honor,  "as  the  condition  of  their 
private  affairs  was  such  as  to  prevent  their  accept- 
ance." At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  town  voted 
that  "inasmuch  as  all  three  of  the  gentlemen  chosen 
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had  been  unable  to  accept  the  choice,"  in  case  any 
one  of  them  shonld  find  it  convenient  to  set  out  for 
Philadelphia,  "  he  was  authorized  to  draw  upon  the 
town  treasurer  for  the  amount  of  his  expenses." 
Elbridge  Gerry,  the  youngest  of  the  three  who  had 
been  chosen,  then  only  thirty  years  of  age,  was 
finally  induced  to  accept  the  position,  and  thus  be- 
gan that  distinguished  public  career  which  did  not 
close  until  he  had  attained  the  oflBce  of  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  During  the  month  of 
July  the  constables  were  instructed  to  notify  the  in- 
habitants personally  to  be  held  on  the  26th  of  that 
month,  as  the  "disuse  of  tea"  was  to  come  under 
consideration.  On  the  day  appointed  the  town  voted 
that  "  the  use  of  tea  at  a  time  when  our  inveterate  en- 
emies are  causing  it  to  be  enforced  on  the  American 
colonies  in  the  most  violent  methods,  even  by  armed 
bands,  is  no  less  an  injury  offered  to  the  colonies  by 
all  who  vend  or  purchase  it,  than  affording  assistance 
to  those  enemies  to  raise  revenues  to  pay  dragoons 
who  are  to  enslave  us."  It  w^  also  voted  "  that  this 
town  highly  disapproves  the  vending  or  use  of  any 
India  Tea  ....  and  views  all  persons  who  shall 
ofier  it  for  sale  as  enemies  to  America  and  this  town 
in  particular."  A  tea  committee  of  eleven  persons 
was  chosen  to  warn  the  inhabitants  not  to  sell  or  use 
India  teas,  and  it  was  voted  that  all  who  refused  to 
discontinue  the  sale  of  the  article  ailer  being  warned 
by  the  committee,  "should  have  their  names  posted 
at  the  Town-House  and  at  the  several  churches,  that 
the  town  may  know  their  enemies." 

In  defianceof  the  act  of  Parliament  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  town-meetings,  the  people  of  Marblehead 
continued  to  assemble,  and  to  express  their  senti- 
ments concerning  the  great  questions  then  agitating 
the  country.  Nor  were  they  awed  by  the  presence  of 
a  company  of  "  British  Regulars,"  which  had  been 
stationed  on  the  Neck  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
submission  to  this  act,  by  order  of  the  Governor. 

The  presence  of  the  British  soldiers  was  a  source  of 
constant  irritation  to  the  inhabitants,  and  several 
times  a  collision  between  them  seemed  imminent. 
The  excitement  and  indignation  which  their  inso- 
lence occasioned  was  fermented  almost  to  fury  when 
Captain  Merritt,  a  worthy  citizen,  was  wounded  by 
one  of  the  guards.  The  citizens  hastily  assembled, 
intending  to  march  to  the  Neck  and  "  exterminate 
the  entire  body  of  soldiers,"  but  wiser  counsel  pre- 
vailed, and  the  officers  in  command,  in  order  to 
pacify  the  angry  populace,  promised  that  the  ofiender 
should  be  punished  with  five  hundred  lashes. 

In  September  Governor  Gage  issued  a  proclama- 
tion dissolving  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  which 
had  been  called  to  meet  at  Salem  on  the  5th  of 
October.  Notwithstanding  this  order,  the  Legisla- 
ture convened  on  the  day  appointed,  and  imme- 
diately resolved  itself  into  a  Provincial  Congress. 
As  soon  as  this  intention  was  made  known,  a  town- 
meeting  was  held,  and  Jeremiah  Lee,  Azor  Orne  and 


Kldridge  Gerry  were  chosen  delegates  from  Marble- 
head.  At  the  same  meeting  a  Committee  of  Obser- 
vation and  Prevention  was  chosen,  with  instructions 
"  to  co-operate  with  other  towns  in  the  province  for 
preventing  any  of  the  inhabitants  from  supplying  the 
troops  with  labor,  lumber,  spars,  pickets,  straws, 
bricks  or  any  other  material  whatever,  except  such  as 
humanity  requires." 

The  militia  of  Marblehead  consisted  at  this  time  of 
a  regiment  of  seven  companies  of  well-disciplined, 
active  men.  This  regiment  was  under  the  command 
of  officers,  all  of  whom  had  been  commissioned  by 
Governor  Gage  or  former  Governors,  and  the  town 
voted  that  it  was  "  not  expedient  for  the  people  to  be 
led  or  influenced  by  any  militia  officers  who  conceive 
themselves  obliged  to  hold  and  execute  these  com- 
missions." The  regiment  was  therefore  reorganized, 
not,  however,  without  considerable  excitement  caused 
by  the  refusal  of  several  officers  to  resign  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  town. 


CHAPTER    LXXXII. 

UARBLEREAD— {Continued), 
MARBLEHEAD   IN  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  MitmU-Mm^BritUh  Frigate  in  MarhUhead  Harbor -- British  Troop* 
Land  on  Homan't  B«ach— Battle  of  Lextttgt^m— JeremMi  Lee—Erpe- 
dUion  to  River  8t.  Latrrence — The  Firtt  American  Pricateer — Cajttain 
John  Manly  m  the  Schooner  '•  i>e"— Hrrt  Naval  Victoni  of  the  War— 
Daring  Exploit  of  Janiee  Mugford  in  the  Schooner  **  FrankUn  "—  IjOf 
aUet*  Driven  from  the  Town-St^feringe  of  the  People— D<edM  of  Darimg 
—  Return  of  the  Hefugee* — DemonttraUon*  on  the  Declaration  of 
Peace. 

In  accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the 
Provincial  Congress,  providing  for  the  organization 
of  an  army,  a  town -meeting  was  held  at  Marblehead 
on  the  2d  of  January,  1775,  "  to  make  provision  to 
pay  the  persons  who  may  enlist  as  minute-men.  and  to 
take  other  suitable  steps  for  perfecting  the  militia  in 
the  arts  of  war."  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  Gerry,  Orne  and  Lee  were  mem- 
bers, and  they  reported  that  as  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  would  soon  be  called  upon  to  "  assist 
in  defending  the  charter  and  Constitution  of  the 
Province,  as  well  as  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  Amer- 
ica, it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  properly 
disciplined  and  instructed ;  and  as  those  who  were 
first  to  take  the  field  would  be  required  to  devote  a 
large  proportion  of  their  time  to  this  exercise,  it  was 
but  just  and  reasonable  that  they  should  be  remuner- 
ated for  their  extra  services."  The  sum  of  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  was  accordingly  granted  for  the  purpose, 
and  Captain  James  Mugford  was  appointed  paymas- 
ter for  the  detached  militia  or  minute-men.  A  com- 
pensation of  two  shillings  a  day  was  allowed  to  each 
private;  sergeants,  clerks,  drummers  and  fifers   re- 
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ceived  three  shillings  each ;  second  lieutenants  four 
shillings ;  first  lieutenants  four  shillings  six  pence, 
and  captains  six  shillings.  A  service  of  four  hours  a 
day  was  required,  but  compensation  was  allowed  for 
but  three  days  in  each  week. 

During  the  month  of  January  the  British  soldiers 
were  withdrawn  from  the  town,  and  on  the  9th  of 
February  His  Majesty's  ship  "Lively,"  mounting 
twenty  guns,  arrived  in  the  harbor  and  anchored  off 
the  fort.  All  vessels  arriving  in  the  harbor  were  dil- 
igently searched  by  the  oflBcers  of  this  ship,  and 
arms,  ammunition  and  military  stores  of  every  de- 
scription found  on  board  them  were  confiscated  by 
order  of  the  Governor.  A  vessel  containing  a  chest 
of  arms  was  compelled  to  anchor  near  the  "  Lively ; " 
but  a  few  nights  after  her  arrival  the  prize  was 
boarded  by  a  party  of  intrepid  young  men,  under  the 
lead  of  Samuel  R.  Trevett,  and  the  arms  were  re- 
moved and  concealed  on  shore.  Though  a  diligent 
search  was  made  by  the  British  officers,  the  muskets 
could  not  be  found,  and,  as  was  supposed,  were  after- 
wards used  in  completing  the  armament  of  the  Mar- 
blehead  raiment. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  February  26th,  while 
the  people  were  at  church,  a  transport  sailed  into  the 
harbor.  Soon  after  a  regiment  of  British  soldiers, 
nnder  command  of  Colonel  Leslie,  landed  on  Ho- 
man's  Beach.  After  loading  their  guns,  they  marched 
through  the  town.  An  alarm  gun  was  beaten  at  the  door 
of  each  of  the  churches,  and  as  the  people  came  into  the 
streets,  the  Marblehead  regiment  was  mustered,  and 
active  preparations  were  made  for  the  defense  of  the 
town.  Suspecting  the  object  of  their  expedition  to 
be  the  seizure  of  several  pieces  of  artillery  secreted 
at  Salem,  Major  John  Pedrick  hastened  on  horseback 
to  that  town,  and  gave  the  alarm  at  the  door  of  the 
North  Church,  He  was  soon  joined  by  a  party  of 
young  men  from  Marblehead,  and  together  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  North  Bridge,  over  which  the  regulars 
were  obliged  to  pass.  On  their  arrival  the  troops 
found  the  draw  raised  and  a  large  body  of  people  de- 
tennined  to  resist  their  passage.  Colonel  Leslie  de- 
manded that  **  the  draw  be  lowered  in  the  King's 
name,"  but  was  told  that  it  was  "  not  the  King's 
highway,  but  a  private  road."  Several  of  the  sol- 
diers then  attempted  to  cross  in  boats ;  but  were  told 
that,  should  they  do  so,  the  boats  would  be  imme- 
diately sunk.  While  Colonel  Leslie  and  his  officers 
were  debating  with  the  citizens,  Robert  Wormsted, 
one  of  the  young  men  from  Marblehead, — who  after- 
wards distinguished  himself  by  his  daring  and  brav- 
ery,— engaged  in  an  encounter  with  some  of  the  sol- 
diers. He  was  a  skillful  fencer,  and,  with  his  cane 
for  a  weapon,  succeeded  in  disarming  six  of  the  reg- 
ulars. Finally,  upon  their  agreement  to  march  a 
short  distance  and  then  return,  the  draw  was  lowered, 
and  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  proceed.  Finding 
himself  fiiistrated  in  his  design,  the  disappointed 
?olonel  returned  with  his  regiment  to  Marblehead, 


and  re-embarked  on  board  the  transport.  Their  dis- 
comfiture was  rendered  the  more  complete,  as  they 
were  obliged  to  pass  the  Marblehead  regiment,  and 
realized  that,  had  their  mission  proved  successful,  it 
would  have  resulted  only  in  bloodshed  and  utter  de- 
feat on  their  return. 

The  events  which  followed  in  rapid  succession, 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  were  such  as 
to  cause  the  utmost  excitement  in  Marblehead.  On 
the  19th  of  April  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought, 
and  the  news  of  the  disastrous  rout  of  the  British 
was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  war 
for  freedom  bad  commenced,  and  the  patriots  every- 
where declares  themselves  ready  for  the  struggle. 

The  day  before  the  battle  the  province  Committee  of 
Safety  and  Supplies,  of  which  Jeremiah  Lee,  Elbridge 
Gerry  and  Azor  Orne  were  members,  held  a  meeting 
at  Wetherby's  Black  Horse  Tavern,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Cambridge  and  Lexington.  After  the  session 
was  concluded,  several  members  of  the  committee, 
including  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  went 
over  to  Lexington  to  pass  the  night,  while  the  gentle- 
men from  Marblehead  remained  at  the  tavern.  Without 
the  slightest  thought  of  personal  danger,  Gerry  and 
his  associates  retired  to  rest.  During  the  night  an 
officeranda  file  of  soldiers  of  the  British  army  march- 
ed towards  the  house  to  search  for  the  members  of 
the  rebel  Congress.  While  the  officer  was  posting 
their  files  the  gentlemen  found  means  to  escape  half- 
drewed  into  an  adjoining  cornfield,  where  they  re- 
mained for  over  an  hour  until  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn. The  night  being  very  cold,  the  gentlemen 
suffered  very  keenly  from  their  exposure,  and  Colonel 
Lee  was  soon  after  attacked  by  a  severe  fever,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  He  died  on  the  10th  of 
May  following,  at  Newburyport,  but  his  body  was 
brought  to  Marblehead  for  interment. 

The  death  of  this  eminent  patriot,  at  a  time  when 
his  inestimable  services  were  of  more  value  than  ever 
to  the  town  and  province,  was  universally  lamented. 
In  the  various  positions  of  trust  and  honor  which  he 
had  held,  as  an  enterprising  and  successful  merchant, 
and  as  ^^  an  ardent,  active  and  able  advocate  for  the 
Liberties  and  Independence  of  his  country,"  he  in- 
spired the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
him.  In  his  private  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men, 
he  was  admired  for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and 
beloved  for  his  generous  disposition  and  benevolence 
to  the  poor. 

During  the  month  of  May  the  disturbed  condition 
of  public  affairs  caused  great  commotion  throughout 
the  town.  Press-gangs  prowled  about  the  streets, 
seeking  to  impress  seamen  for  the  royal  navy.  An 
attack  from  the  gun  boat  in  the  harbor,  whose  offi- 
cers and  men  were  irritated  almost  beyond  endurance 
by  the  successful  resistance  of  the  people  to  their 
arbitrary  measures,  was  considered  as  not  unlikely  to 
occur.  This,  together  with  the  unprotected  position 
of  the  harbor,  led  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  remove 
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their  families  to  places  not  so  dangerously  exposed. 
On  the  2l8t,  the  artillery  company,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Samuel  R.  Trevett,  marched  to  the  "Old 
Meeting-House,"  where  a  sermon  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitwell.  The  next  day  recruiting 
officers  marched  about  the  town  with  drums  and 
fifes,  enlisting  recruits  for  the  Continental  Army. 

On  the  last  day  of  May  the  frigate  "  Lively"  sailed 
for  Boston,  and  her  place  was  taken  by  the  sloop-of- 
war  "  Merlin."  A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  this 
ship  a  merchant  vessel  from  the  West  Indies,  be- 
longing to  Col.  Glover,  arrived  in  the  harbor.  The 
commander  of  the  "  Merlin"  sent  an  officer  on  board  to 
order  the  captain  to  anchor  his  vessel  near  the  ship ; 
but  the  vigilant  owner  had  boarded  her  before  him, 
and,  disregarding  the  imperative  commands  of  the 
officer  and  the  threatening  guns  of  the  ship,  had  his 
vessel  brought  directly  in  to  Gerry's  wharf.  Crowds 
of  people  were  gathered  along  the  wharves  and  head- 
lands, expecting  that  the  schooner  would  be  fired 
into  by  the  "  Merlin :"  but  ttie  angry  commander, 
knowing  that  the  people  were  determined  to  defend 
the  owner  at  all  hazards,  wisely  refrained  from  an 
act  which  must  have  resulted  disastrously  to  himself 
and  his  men. 

Colonel  Glover's  regiment  consisted  of  ten  com- 
panies, numbering  in  all  four  hundred  and  five  men. 
On  the  10th  of  June  the  valiant  commander  received 
orders  to  continue  with  his  regiment  at  Marblehead 
until  further  orders ;  and  to  hold  it  "  in  readiness  to 
march  at  a  moment's  warning  to  any  post  where  he 
may  be  directed." 

Having  been  stationed  at  Marblehead  until  "  fur- 
ther orders,"  the  brave  seamen  of  the  marine  regi- 
ment were  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  distinguish 
themselves  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  which  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  June.  But  there  were  other 
sons  of  Marblehead  who  participated  in  that  mem- 
orable engagement  and  fought  like  heroes  in  de- 
fense of  their  country.  The  company  of  artillery 
under  command  of  Captain  Samuel  R.  Trevett,  form- 
ing a  part  of  Colonel  Gridley's  regiment,  arrived  on 
the  field  in  season  to  engage  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
action.  Captain  Trevett  lost  a  small  four-pound  can- 
non in  the  action,  but  made  up  for  his  loss  by  cap- 
turing two  of  larger  size  from  the  British,  the  only 
cannon  captured  by  the  Americans.  Two  men  of  the 
Marblehead  company  were  killed  and  three  were 
wounded.  Of  the  killed,  one  was  William  Nutting ; 
and  of  the  wounded,  one  was  the  intrepid  Robert 
Wormstead,  who  was  struck  in  the  shoulder  by  the 
fragments  of  a  bursting  shell.  He  narrowly  escaped 
having  his  head  blown  from  his  shoulders,  the  fate 
which  befell  a  companion  whom  he  was  assisting  from 
the  battle-field. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  Colonel  Glover  received  or- 
ders to  proceed  with  his  regiment  and  report  to 
General  Ward  at  Cambridge.  A  general  muster  was 
held,  and  the  regiment,  fully  armed  and  equipped. 


made  an  imposing  appearance  as  it  marched  through 
the  town.  Every  officer,  soldier  and  musician  in  the 
entire  regiment  of  ten  companies  were  citizens  of 
Marblehead,  except  one  captain  and  seven  privates. 

The  officers,  chosen  some  months  before,  were: 
Colonel,  John  Glover;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  John 
Gerry ;  Major,  Gabriel  Johonnet;  ^  Adjutant,  William 
Gibbs;  Surgeon,  Nathaniel  Bond;  Surgeon's  mate, 
Nathaniel  Harrington;  Quartermaster,  Joseph  Sta- 
cey.  The  uniforms  of  the  regiment  consisted  of  a 
blue  round  jacket  and  trousers,  trimmed  with  leather 
buttons ;  and  Colonel  Glover  was  said  to  be  the  most 
finely-dressed  officer  of  the  army  at  Cambridge.  As 
no  arrangements  had  been  made  for  fitting  out  a 
naval  armament,  and  as  the  army  at  Cambridge  was 
greatly  embarrassed  by  the  scarcity  of  ammunition. 
General  Washington,  who  had  assumed  command, 
was  instructed  by  Congress  to  intercept  and  capture 
two  English  transports,  which  were  bound  to  Quebec 
with  ammunition  and  stores  for  the  British  Army. 
Accordingly,  Nicholas  Broughton  and  John  Selman, 
both  captains  in  Glover's  regiment,  were  ordered  to 
take  command  of  a  detachment  of  the  army,  and 
proceed  at  once  on  board  the  schooners  "  Lynch  "  and 
"  Franklin,"  then  lying  in  Beverly  Harbor.  On  the  2l8t 
of  October,  having  fitted  their  vessels  for  sea — the 
"Lynch"  with  six  guns  and  the  '*  Franklin"  with  four, 
— they  sailed  on  the  first  naval  expedition  of  the  war. 
Each  commander  took  his  own  company  for  a  crew, 
and  Broughton  as  commander  hoisted  his  broad 
"  pennant  on  board  the  *  Lynch.' "  After  a  long  pass- 
jige,  being  detained  by  adverse  winds  and  weather, 
they  reached  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  but  found  that 
the  transports  for  which  they  were  in  search  had  es- 
caped. They,  however,  captured  ten  other  vessels 
as  prizes,  and  hearing  that  the  authorities  on  the 
Island  of  St.  John  were  raising  recruits  for  the 
British  Army,  the  zealous  commanders,  thinking  to 
do  essential  service  to  their  country,  landed  their 
troops  on  the  island,  besieged  a  fort,  and  detained 
and  brought  off  as  prisoners  the  governor  (Wright) 
and  Judge  Colback  as  prisoners  of  war.  In  Decem- 
ber the  expedition  returned,  when,  much  to  their  as- 
tonishment, the  two  naval  officers  were  severely  repri- 
manded by  the  commander-in-chief  for  exceeding 
their  instructions,  and  the  prisoners  and  prizes  were 
released.  It  was  the  desire  of  Congress  to  adopt  a 
conciliatory  policy  towards  the  Northern  Provinces, 
and  Washington  feared  that  this  hasty  action  of  the 
brave  but  over-zealous  seamen  would  cause  a  rupture 
of  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  these 
colonies,  which  might  be  ft*aught  with  serious  con- 
sequences. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
had  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  fitting  out  of  armed 
vessels  to  protect  the  sea-coast,  and  to  cut  off  the  sup- 


1  William  L.  Lee  afterwards  became  m^or  and  Gabriel  Johonnet, 
lieutenant-colonel. 
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plies  intended  for  the  British  army.  This  act,  which 
was  adopted  on  the  15th  of  November,  was  chiefly 
dae  to  the  efforts  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  Marblehead,  by  whom  the  preamble 
was  drawn  up.  The  fir:4t  vessel  to  put  to  sea  under 
thia  arrangement  was  the  schooner  **  Lee,"  commanded 
by  Captain  John  Manly,  of  Marblehead.  On  the  29th 
of  November  he  fell  in  with  the  brig  "Nancy,"  a 
ressel  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden,  bound  to 
Boston,  with  military  stores,  which  he  captured  and 
sent  into  Gloucester  harbor.  Her  cargo  consisted  of 
several  brass  field-pieces,  two  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
one  hundred  thousand  flints,  thirty-two  tons  of  lead, 
a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  a  thirteen -inch 
brass  mortar,  brides  a  complete  assortment  of  tools 
atensils  and  machines,  necessary  for  military  opera- 
tions. Manly*s  schooner  sailed  under  the  Pine-Tree 
flag  of  Massachusetts,  and  this  was  the  first  naval 
victory  in  which  the  British  flag  was  struck  to  Ameri- 
can colors.  The  prize  was  of  inestimable  value  to 
Washington,  and  the  ordnance  stores  and  field-pieces 
were  at  once  forwarded  to  the  army  at  Cambridge. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May,  1776,  James  Mugford, 
a  young  man  who  had  previously  sailed  as  master  of  a 
merchant  vessel,  applied  to  General  Ward  for  per- 
mission to  fit  out  the  Continental  cruiser  "  Franklin," 
then  lying  in  ordinary  at  Beverly.  During  the  pre- 
vious year  Mugford  had  been  impressed  into  the 
British  service  and  confined  on  board  a  gunboat  then 
lying  in  the  harbor.  He  was  soon  released,  however, 
through  the  interposition  of  his  wife,  who  went  on 
board  the  ship  and  represented  to  the  captain  that 
they  had  been  recently  married,  and  that  she  was  de- 
pendent upon  him  for  support.  While  a  prisoner,  the 
young  sailor  learned  from  the  conversation  of  his 
captors  that  a  "  powder  ship "  was  soon  to  sail  from 
England,  with  ammunition  and  stores  for  the  Brit- 
ish army.  Immediately  upon  his  release,  he 
communicated  the  important  intelligence  to  the 
proper  authorities,  and  requested  permission  to  at- 
tempt the  capture  of  the  transport.  After  much 
importunity,  his  request  was  granted.  Without  de- 
lay, the  intrepid  commander  collected  a  crew,  and 
after  fitting  his  vessel  for  sea,  pushed  into  the  bay. 
On  Friday,  the  17th  of  May,  the  British  ship  "  Hope," 
of  three  hundred  tons,  six  guns  and  seventeen  men, 
hove  in  sight.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a 
British  fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  Nantasket  Roads,  only  a 
few  miles  off*,  and  in  full  sight,  Mugford  at  once  bore 
upon  the  ship  and  carried  her  by  boarding.  While  the 
crew  of  the  "  Franklin ''  were  engaged  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  their  prize,  the  captain  of  the  "  Hope''  ordered 
his  men  to  cut  the  top-sail  halyard  ties,  with  a  view 
to  impede  the  sailing  of  the  ship,  and  thereby  give 
the  boats  of  the  squadron  time  to  come  up.  Mugford, 
iiensible  of  the  danger  of  the  situation,  threatened 
the  captain  and  all '  on  board  with  instant  death 
should  the  order  be  executed.  His  resolute  manner 
terrified  the  crew,  and  they  refused  to  obey  the  com- 


mands of  their  officers.  The  prize  was  then  taken 
through  Pudding  Point  Gut, — a  channel  then  but 
little  known, — beyond  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the 
British  squadron,  and  arrived  safely  in  Boston  har- 
bor. This  was  the  most  valuable  capture  that  had 
been  made  during  the  war.  The  cargo  consisted  of 
one  thousand  carbines  with  bayonets,  several  car- 
riages for  field-pieces,  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  pow- 
der, and  a  most  complete  assortment  of  artillery 
implements  and  pioneer  tools. 

Having  seen  his  prize  safely  in  port,  the  gallant  com- 
mander of  the  "  Franklin  "  took  a  supply  of  ammu- 
nition, and  on  the  following  Sunday  again  put  to  sea. 
In  sailing  through  Pudding  Point  Gut,  the  same 
channel  through  which  the  prize  was  brought  up,  the 
vessel  grounded.  This  being  perceived  by  the  oflScers 
on  board  the  ships  of  the  British  fleet,  fourteen  boats, 
manned  by  two  hundred  sailors  fully  armed,  were  sent 
to  capture  the  unprotected  schooner.  Mugford,  how- 
ever, was  prepared  to  meet  them.  Waiting  until  they 
came  within  range  of  his  guns,  he  fired,  and  with 
such  deadly  effect  that  two  of  the  boats  were  immedi- 
ately sunk.  The  men  in  the  remaining  boats  then 
surrounded  the  schooner  and  attempted  to  board. 
Seizing  picks  and  cutlasses  and  whatever  implements 
they  could  obtain,  the  heroic  crew  of  the  "  Franklin  " 
fought  with  desperation  in  defense  of  their  vessel. 
Many  of  the  British  were  shot  as  soon  as  the  bi^ats 
came  alongside,  while  others  had  their  hands  and 
fingers  cut  off*  with  sabres,  as  they  laid  them  on  the 
gunwales  of  the  schooner.  The  brave  Mugford,  who 
throughout  the  conflict  had  been  fighting  wherever 
his  presence  seemed  most  needed,  encouraging  and 
animating  his  men  by  voice  and  example,  was  shot  in 
the  breast  by  an  officer  in  one  of  the  boats.  With  the 
utmost  composure,  and  with  that  presence  of  mind 
which  ever  distinguishes  heroes,  he  called  to  his  lieu- 
tenant and  exclaimed ;  " I  am  a  dead  man;  donH  give 
yp  the  vessel ;  you  will  be  able  to  beat  them  ojf."  In  a 
few  minutes  he  expired.  The  death  of  their  gallant 
commander  nerved  the  crew  of  the  "Franklin"  to 
still  greater  efl!brt,  and  in  a  short  time  the  men  in  the 
boats  were  repulsed  and  gave  up  the  attack.  The 
engagement  lasted  half  an  hour.  The  British  lost 
seventy  men,  while  the  only  person  killed  on  board 
the  schooner  was  its  heroic  captain. 

With  the  advancing  tide  the  Franklin  ffoated  from 
the  soft  ground  where  she  had  struck,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  fresh  breeze  that  had  sprung  up,  the 
crew  brought  her  in  safety  to  Marblehead  harbor. 
The  news  of  the  capture  of  the  powder  ship,  and  of 
the  death  of  the  captain  in  the  contest  with  the  boats, 
had  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  schooner,  and  the 
wharves  and  headlands  were  thronged  with  people  as 
the  victorious  seamen  sailed  up  the  harbor. 

On  the  following  Wednesday  the  funeral  took  place 
from  the  "  New  Meeting-House,"  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Story  oflSciating.  Amid  the  tolling  of  bells  and  the 
firing  of  minute-guns,  the  body  was  conveyed  to  its 
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resting-place  on  the  "Old  Burying  Hill,"  where  a 
volley  was  fired  by  the  Marblehead  regiment,  which 
did  escort  duty  on  the  occasion. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  citizens  of  Marblehead,  in 
town-meeting  assembled,  declared : 

**  That  if  the  €k>ntiDeDtaI  Congreee  think  It  for  the  interest  of  these 
united  colonies  to  declare  them  independent  of  Great  Britain,  and  should 
publish  such  declaration,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  will  support  them 
in  maintaining  such  Independence  with  lives  and  fortunes.** 

The  patriotic  citizens  had  not  long  to  wait.  Early 
one  morning  in  July — so  runs  the  tradition — a  horse- 
man rode  into  town,  bringing  the  joyfiil  tidings  that 
independence  had  been  declared.  The  joy  of  the  peo- 
ple knew  no  bounds.  The  bells  of  the  churches  were 
rung  for  an  entire  week  and  every  evening  fires  were 
lighted  on  the  hill-tops,  in  honor  of  the  great  event. 
During  the  excitement  occasioned  by  these  demon- 
strations St.  Michael's  Church  was  entered,  and  the 
royal  coat  of  arms  was  removed  from  its  place  above 
the  chancel,  while  the  bell  was  rung  till  it  cracked,  to 
punish  some  of  the  communicants  for  their  loyalist 
sentiments. 

In  a  few  weeks  printed  copies  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  received,  and  Benjamin  Boden, 
the  town  clerk,  transcribed  the  entire  document  on 
the  records  of  the  town. 

The  year  1777  opened  with  little  encouragemert 
for  the  success  of  the  American  Army.  True,  glori- 
ous successes  had  been  achieved  at  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton, but  the  disheartening  failures  of  the  various  ex- 
peditions north  and  south,  and  the  extreme  suffer- 
ings to  which  the  soldiers  in  the  army  had  been  sub- 
jected, were  rapidly  breeding  discontent  and  discour- 
agement among  the  people.  On  the  1st  of  January 
two  thousand  of  the  regular  troops  were  entitled  to  a 
discharge,  and  a  general  apprehension  prevailed  that 
their  places  might  not  be  readily  filled.  But  the  peo- 
ple of  Marblehead  were  not  despondent ;  and  though 
a  large  proportion  of  the  able-bodied  men  were  already 
in  the  service  of  the  colonies,  either  on  land  or  water, 
a  meeting  was  held  early  in  February  for  the  purpose 
of  enlisting  one-seventh  of  the  remaining  male  inhab- 
itants "  for  the  defense  of  the  American  states."  An 
additional  bounty  was  offered  for  volunteers,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  requisite  number  was  obtained. 

The  treatment  to  which  the  loyalists  should  be  sub- 
jected had  been  seriously  discussed  by  Congress  and 
by  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  May  the  latter  body 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  towns  to  procure  infor- 
mation against  those  who  were  known  to  be  of  an  un- 
friendly disposition  towards  the  colonies.  A  town- 
meeting  was  accordingly  held  in  Marblehead  on  the 
26th  of  May,  and  Thomas  Gerry,  Esq.,  was  chosen  to 
report  the  names  of  all  persons  who  were  inimical  to 
the  American  States.  The  names  of  seven  persons 
were  reported,  among  them  those  of  the  Rev.  Joshua 
WingateWeeks,  the  rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  and 
Mr.  Woodward  Abraham,  who  conducted  the  services 


as  a  lay -reader  for  several  years  after  the  close  of 
war. 

But  the  zealous  inhabitants  had  taken  it  a 
themselves  to  punish  the  ** Tories"  in  theijr  < 
effective  manner,  and  a  suggestion  from  the  L/egi&la. 
was  hardly  necessary  to  induce  them  to  establisli  ' 
inquisition,'* — the  term  applied  by  one  of  the  suffe 
to  the  measures  of  his  fellow -citizens.  Nearly 
years  before,  Thomas  Kobie,  one  of  the  most  defi 
of  the  loyalists  in  Marblehead,  had  charged  an  ej 
bitant  price  for  about  twenty  half-barrels  of  po^w< 
purchased  of  him  by  the  town,  and  the  indig^i 
citizens  voted  that  no  interest  should  be  alloi 
him  for  the  time  of  the  town's  indebtedness.  The 
feeling  thus  engendered  continued  to  increase,  ui 
Bobie  and  his  wife  rendered  themselves  so  obnoxii 
that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  town  and  U 
refuge  in  Nova  Scotia.  Crowds  of  people  colled 
on  the  wharf  to  witness  their  departure,  and  ma 
irritating  remarks  were  addressed  to  them  concern  i 
their  Tory  principles  and  their  conduct  towards  t 
Whigs.  Provoked  beyond  endurance  by  these  insu 
ing  taunts,  Mrs.  Robie  angrily  retorted,  as  she  seat 
herself  in  the  boat  that  was  to  convey  her  to  the  shi] 
'^  I  hope  that  1  shall  live  to  return,  find  this  wick< 
rebellion  crushed,  and  see  the  streets  of  Marblehei 
so  deep  with  rebel  blood  that  a  long  boat  might  1 
rowed  through  them." 

The  effect  of  this  remark  was  electrical,  and  onl 
the  sex  of  the  speaker  restrained  the  angry  popula< 
from  doing  her  personal  injury. 

Another  of  the  loyalists  who  suffered  keenly  froi 
the  displeasure  of  the  townspeople,  during  these  ei 
citing  times  was  Mr.  Ashley  Bowen.  He  had  seei 
active  service  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  wi 
a  midshipman  on  board  the  frigate  **  Pembroke,"  i 
the  siege  of  Quebec.  So  indignant  were  the  citizen 
at  his  steady  resolution  in  defending  the  King,  an 
denouncing  the  acts  of  the  colonists  as  treasonabk 
that  at  one  time  during  the  war  it  was  with  great  dii 
ficulty  that  he  obtained  the  necessaries  of  life.  Th 
store-keepers  were  afraid  to  sell  their  goods  to  hii^ 
for  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  their  patron^ 
and  he  feared,  with  good  reason,  that  the  attem^ 
would  be  made  to  starve  him  into  submission,  fl 
1778  he  made  the  following  entry  in  his  journal 
which  tells  its  own  story  : 

'*  This  has  been  a  year  of  trouble  to  me.  I  was  drafted  twice  a«  a  fld 
dier,  and  taken  by  Nathan  Brown  before  old  Ward  on  ye  25  of  HarcHj 
Then  they  trained  with  me  so  much  that  they  would  hare  me  to  gl 
bondsmen  for  me  not  to  speak  nor  look,  nor  deny  them  my  money  vbd 
drafted.  As  I  would  not  get  bondsmen,  it  was  determined  to  send  a 
on  board  the  Guard  ship  at  Boston.*' 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Bowen,  he  met  with  an  oU 
friend,  the  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel,  with  whoi 
he  shipped  as  a  mate,  and  so,  as  the  journal  expressai 
it,  "  was  taken  out  of  their  way." 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  loyalists  of  Mai- 
blehead,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  cowardly. 
They  were  sincere  in  their  convictions,  and  had  thi 
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courage  to  declare  them  in  defiance  of  an  overwhelm- 
iog  public  sentiment  in  opposition.  To  do  this  re- 
quired a  strength  of  character  such  as  is  seldom  ex- 
hibited except  by  heroes  in  times  of  public  peril. 
They  were  actuated  by  no  mercenary  motives.  Es- 
tranged from  friends  and  kindred,  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  be  imprisoned  or  to  have  their  property  con- 
fiscated, many  were  obliged  to  leave  the  home  of  their 
childhood  and  seek  a  residence  among  strangers.  Time 
has  removed  the  prejudice,  the  last  actor  in  the  great 
drama  has  long  since  passed  from  earth,  and  to-day, 
though  the  impartial  reader  of  history  may  not  in- 
dorse the  sentiment  nor  applaud  the  acts  of  the  zeal- 
ous loyalists,  he  will  find  much  to  admire  in  their 
evideut  sincerity  and  the  fortitude  with  which  they 
encountered  danger  and  endured  adversity. 

The  hardships  and  sufferings  to  which  the  people 
were  subjected  during  the  summer  months  of  1777 
were  severe  in  the  extreme.  Many  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  army  had  been  paid  for  their  services  in  depreci- 
ated Continental  notes,  which  passed  for  less  than  half 
their  face  value,  while  others  had  not  been  paid  at  all. 
As  a  consequence,  their  families  at  home  were  deprived 
of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  town  was 
obliged  to  adopt  measures  for  their  relief.  The 
family  of  each  soldier  was  allowed  to  draw  provisions 
to  the  amount  of  half  the  wages  due  him,  and  for  a 
time  the  distress  was  alleviated. 

The  terms  of  enlistment  of  many  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  army  having  expired,  the  Legislature  voted,  on 
the  Ist  of  May,  to  raise  two  thousand  men  for  a  ser- 
vice of  eight  or  nine  months,  and  apportioned  the 
number  upon  the  town.  Ardent  and  spirited  appeals 
were  made  to  the  people,  and,  as  usual,  the  reply  of 
Marblehead  was  prompt  and  decisive.  Three  days 
afler,  a  town-meeting  was  held,  and  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds  was  appro- 
priated "  to  pay  the  bounty  due  the  Guards  at  Winter 
Hill,  and  to  raise  thirty-four  more  men  to  serve  in 
the  Continental  Army." 

Though  the  people  had  assented  willingly  to  the 
numerous  assessments  made  upon  them  for  war  pur- 
poses, the  collectors,  in  many  instances,  were  unable 
to  obtain  the  full  amount  of  the  tax  levied  by  the 
town.  The  patriotic  treasurer,  Jonathan  Glover, 
supplied  the  deficiency  from  time  to  time  with  pri- 
vate funds  of  his  own,  rather  than  the  town  should  be 
delinquent,  and  interest  was  allowed  him  for  the  use 
of  the  money. 

The  financial  embarrassment  of  the  country,  and 
the  depreciated  state  of  the  currency,  led  the  people, 
during  the  following  year,  to  adopt  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  extortion,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the 
prices  to  be  charged  by  dealers  and  mechanics. 
"Any  person  guilty  of  buying  or  selling  silver  or 
gold  for  rent  or  otherwise  "  was  to  be  deemed  an 
enemy  of  the  country,  and  treated  accordingly.  The 
price  of  wood  was  regulated  at  eighteen  shillings  per 
cord  and  candles  at  eighteen    shillings    a    pound. 


"  Best  made  men's  shoes  were  to  be  eight  pounds  a 
pair,"  and  other  shoes  in  proportion.  Farriers,  for 
shoeing  horses  all  round,  were  to  receive  six  pounds, 
and  for  shiding  a  single  shoe,  fifteen  shillings.  A 
committee  of  forty  persons  was  chosen  to  detect  any 
violation  of  these  regulations,  with  instructions  to 
deal  summarily  with  every  offender. 

Though  the  condition  of  national  affairs  at  the 
close  of  the  winter  of  1780  was  far  from  encouraging, 
the  patriotic  citizens  were  determined  that  nothing 
should  be  left  undone  by  which  the  war  could  be 
brought  to  a  successful  termination.  On  the  loth  of 
June  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  was  appro- 
priated to  hire  twenty-four  men  to  reinforce  the  Con- 
tinental army;  and  a  few  days  later  one  hundred 
bushels  of  corn  and  one  hundred  hard  dollars,  or  the 
equivalent  of  either,  were  offered  to  every  man  who 
would  enlist  in  the  army  for  six  months.  At  the 
same  time  a  committee  was  chosen  to  solicit  subscrip- 
tions of  cash  (in  specie)  or  provisions  to  be  used  as  a 
bounty  in  raising  recruits. 

During  the  entire  trying  period  of  the  war  the  peo- 
ple of  Marblehead  had  submitted  with  becoming 
fortitude  and  resignation  to  the  inevitable  depriva- 
tions and  distress  incident  to  the  struggle.  Houses, 
stores  and  fish-fences  were  necessarily  demolished 
and  used  for  fuel ;  and  in  November,  1780,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  '*  to  estimate  the  value  of  those 
used  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  whole 
number  of  men  in  town  at  this  time  was  reported  to 
be  831,  of  whom  477  were  unemployed  or  out  of  busi- 
ness. There  were  166  in  captivity,  and  121  were 
missing.  The  whole  number  of  women  was  1069,  of 
whom  378  were  widows,  and  of  2242  children,  672 
were  fatherless.  Eight  years  before,  the  number  of 
ratable  polls  was  1202,  while  at  this  time  there  were 
but  644.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  were 
12,313  tons  of  shipping  owned,  employed  and  manned 
by  the  citizens  of  Marblehead,  while  at  its  close  the 
entire  amount  owned  in  the  town  was  but  1509  tons. 

The  signal  success  of  American  arms  during  the 
year  1781,  culminating  in  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis 
and  his  army  at  Yorktown  on  the  19th  of  October, 
excited  the  utmost  joy  and  exultation  in  Marblehead. 
Nowhere  in  the  country  had  such  sacrifices  been 
made  as  those  to  which  this  people  had  uncomplain- 
ingly submitted.  Nowhere  was  the  dawn  of  peace 
more  heartily  welcomed.  Their  commerce  was 
ruined ;  many  who  had  been  wealthy  before  the  war 
were  reduced  to  poverty,  and  the  blood  of  their  sons 
had  been  poured  out  like  water.  But  there  was  no 
complaint.  No  sorrowing  now,  even  for  those  who 
would  not  return.  Only  joy  that  the  great  struggle 
was  ended,  and  that  the  independence  for  which  they 
fought  had  been  achieved. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace, 
many  of  the  refugees  were  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  return  to  their  former  homes 
in  America,    During  the  month  of  April  the  town 
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was  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement  by 
the  return  of  Stephen  Blaney,  one  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable of  the  loyalists  who  had  left  Marblehead. 
Rumors  were  prevalent  that  other  refugees  were 
also  about  to  return,  and,  on  the  24th  of  April,  a  town- 
meeting  was  held  to  consider  the  matter.  Resolutions 
severely  condemning  the  acts  of  the  loyalists  were 
adopted,  and  a  committee  of  twenty-one  persons  was 
chosen  to  take  measures  to  prevent  their  return.  All 
refugees  who  made  their  appearance  in  town  were  to 
be  given  six  hours'  notice  to  leave,  and  any  who 
remained  beyond  that  time  were  to  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody and  shipped  to  the  nearest  port  of  Great  Britain. 
The  restoration  of  peace  to  the  United  States  was 
hailed  throughout  the  land  with  every  demonstration 
of  joy,  and  nowhere  with  more  hearty  enthusiasm 
than  at  Marblehead.  On  the  29th  of  April  a  grand 
celebration  took  place  in  honor  of  the  event.  The 
day  was  ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  a 
Federal  salute  from  the  battery  at  the  fort.  At  noon 
the  bells  were  accompanied  by  salutes  from  artillery 
on  Training  Field  Hill.  At  two  o'clock  p.  M.  a  large 
number  of  the  most  prominent  citizens,  together  with 
invited  guests  from  other  towns,  assembled  ''at  the 
Coffee-House,  and  partook  of  a  genteel  entertain- 
ment." After  dinner  toasts  were  drank,  with  a  dis- 
charge of  thirteen  cannon  after  each  toast.  Nor  were 
the  people  in  general  forgotten.  An  ox,  which  had 
previously  been  provided  and  cooked,  was  sent  to  the 
town-house,  where  a  sumptuous  dinner  was  served.  A 
large  vessel  filled  with  liquor — "rum  punch,"  the 
tradition  has  it — was  placed  in  front  of  the  building, 
and  the  beverage  was  freely  dispensed  to  all  who 
'^hose  to  imbibe,  the  vessel  being  duly  replenished 
.hroughout  the  day.  In  the  evening  many  of  the 
houses  were  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  a  beacon 
which  had  been  erected  at  the  beginning  of  hostili- 
ties was  surrounded  with  combustibles  and  converted 
into  a  bonfire. 


CHAPTER    LXXXlII. 

UA.'RBLEllEAD— (Continued). 

Depcaiw  of  the  Marblehead  BeghnetU—Beorganized  as  the  Fourteenth  Con- 
tinental Begiment^The  Retreat  from  Long  Itland — The  Boal$  nuamed  by 
Glover'9  Brigade— The  Battie  at  Ea$t  Chester— Qallawt  Behavior  of 
Glover's  Brigade— The  Battle  of  WhUe  Plains— Washington' »  Army 
Crosses  the  Delaware— The  Marblehead  Regiment  in  the  Advance— The 
Victory  at  Trenton— Testimony  of  General  Knox— Col.  William  R.  Lee- 
Battle  of  Bemis's  Heighti— Statement  of  Gen.  Burgoyne- Second  Battle 
of  Bemis's  Heights— Gallant  Charge  of  Marblehead  Men -The  Attack  at 
Saratoga — Stirrender  of  Burgoyne — Glover's  Brigade  at  Valley  Forge — 
Expedition  Against  Rhode  Island — Volunteers  from  Marblehead— Thanks 
to  Men  of  Marblehead  and  Salem — The  Retreat  from  Rhode  Isla$td — 
Skirmish  at  Quaker  Hill— Rout  of  the  British— Evacuation  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and—Sufferings  of  the  Soldiei's-West  Point— Execution  of  Andrl—The 
Army  at  PeekskiU-Surrender  of  Cornwallis, 

The  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  the  men  of  Mar- 
blehead on  land  and  sea  during  the  War  of  the 


Revolution  must  of  necessity  be  very  much  abridged 
for  this  work.  While  the  events  related  in  the  last 
chapter  were  transpiring  in  Marblehead  and  else- 
where, the  brave  men  of  the  Marblehead  regiment 
were  winning  unfading  laurels  by  their  valorous 
achievements  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

The  regiment  leilt  town  on  the  22d  of  June,  1776, 
and  at  once  reported  to  General  Ward,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  at  Cambridge. 

Early  in  October,  Colonel  Glover  was  appointed  by 
General  Washington  to  superintend  the  equipment 
and  manning  of  armed  vessels  for  the  service  of  the 
colonies.  Through  his  agency  the  expedition  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  under  Captains  Broughton  and 
Selman,  and  the  privateer  "  Lee,"  under  command  of 
Captain  Manly,  had  been  fitted  out. 

On  the  27th  of  November  a  long,  lumbering  train 
of  wagons,  laden  with  ordnance  and  military  stores, 
and  decorated  with  flags,  came  wheeling  into  the 
camp  "  at  Cambridge,"  escorted  by  Continental  troops 
and  country  militia.  They  were  part  of  the  cargo  of 
a  large  brigantine  laden  with  munitions  of  war  cap- 
tured and  sent  into  Cape  Ann  by  the  schooner  **Lee," 
Captain  Manly,  one  of  the  cruisers  sent  out  by  Wash- 
ington. 

"  Such  universal  joy  ran  through  the  whole  camp," 
writes  an  officer,  "  as  if  each  one  grasped  a  victory  in 
his  own  hands."  "  Surely,  nothing,"  writes  Washing- 
ton, "  ever  came  more  apropos,'* 

Shortly  after  this  event  an  affair  occurred  in  the 
camp,  in  which  the  Marblehead  regiment  figured 
rather  prominently.  It  seems  that  "a  large  party  of 
Virginia  riflemen,  who  had  recently  arrived  in  camp, 
were  strolling  about  Cambridge  and  visiting  the  collegi- 
ate building:*,  now  turned  into  barracks.  Their  half-In- 
dian equipments,  and  fringed  and  ruffled  hunting 
garbs,  provoked  the  merriment  of  the  troops  from 
Marblehead,  chiefly  fishermen  and  sailors,  who 
thought  nothing  equal  to  the  round  jacket  and  trous- 
ers. A  bantering  ensued  between  them.  There  was 
snow  upon  the  ground,  and  snow-balls  began  to  fly 
when  jokes  were  wanting.  The  parties  waxed 
warm  in  the  contest.  They  closed  and  came  to 
blows;  both  sides  were  reinforced,  and  in  a  little 
while  at  least  a  thousand  were  at  fisticufls;  and  there 
was  a  tumult  in  the  camp  worthy  of  the  days  of 
Homer.  At  this  juncture  (writes  our  informant) 
Washington  made  his  appearance,  whether  by  acci- 
dent or  design  I  never  knew.  I  saw  none  of  his  aids 
with  him ;  his  black  servant  just  behind  him,  mount- 
ed. He  threw  the  bridle  of  his  own  horse  into  his 
servant's  hands,  sprang  from  his  seat,  rushed  into  the 
thickest  of  the  melee,  seized  two  tall,  brawny  rifle- 
men by  the  throat,  keeping  them  at  arms-length, 
talking  to  and  shaking  them."  ^ 
.  This  prompt  and  energetic  action  on  the  part  of 
the  general  quickly  put  an  end  to  the  tumult,  and  in 


1  Memoir  of  an  eye-witness.    Inring's  Washington,  Vol.  II. 
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a  few  moments  order  was  restored  throughout  the 
camp. 

On  the  19th  of  December  an  express  arrived  at 
General  Washington's  headquarters  from  Marblehead, 
with  information  that  three  British  ships-of-war  were 
standing  in  the  harbor.  Colonel  Glover's  regiment, 
with  Captain  Foster's  company  of  artillery  and  a 
corps  of  riflemen,  were  ordered  to  march  with  all  expe- 
dition for  the  defense  of  the  town.  As  no  attempt  was 
made  by  the  enemy  to  land  troops,  and  the  squad- 
ron having  left  the  coast  soon  after,  the  artillery  and 
rifle  companies  returned  to  camp  and  the  regiment 
was  sent  to  Beverly  for  the  defense  of  that  town, 
which  was  considered  in  imminent  danger  of  attack. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1776,  the  regiment  was  re- 
organized as  the  Fourteenth  Continental  Regiment, 
and  the  term  of  enlistment  having  expired,  nearly 
every  soldier  enlisted  for  the  war. 

In  July,  Glover  and  his  regiment  were  ordered  to 
proceed  at  once  to  New  York.  They  marched  from 
Beverly  on  the  20th,  and  having  arrived  at  New  York 
on  the  9th  of  August,  were  ordered  to  join  General 
Sallivan's  brigade. 

During  the  memorable  battle  of  Long  Island,  on  the 
27th  of  August,  Glover's  regiment  was  stationed  on 
New  York  Island.  It  was  not  until  the  battle  was 
over  that  the  brave  men  of  that  distinguished  corps 
performed  the  difficult  feat,  which  saved  the  Ameri- 
can Army  from  lotal  destruction.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th  of  August  the  regiment  crossed  over 
to  Long  Island  and  was  stationed  at  an  important 
post  on  the  left  of  the  American  Army. 

'•Every  eye  brightened  as  they  marched  briskly 
along  the  line  with  alert  step  and  cheery  aspect." 
On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  being  convinced  that 
the  only  safety  of  his  army  lay  in  a  successful  retreat. 
General  Washington  called  a  council  of  war.  The 
council  decided  upon  a  speedy  withdrawal  of  the 
troops.  The  embarkation  was  to  take  place  in  the 
night,  and  preparations  were  made  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  Colonel  Glover  being  called  upon  with  his 
entire  regiment  to  take  command  of  the  vessels  and 
flat-bottomed  boat«. 

The  colonel  went  over  to  Brooklyn  with  his  oflicers 
to  superintend  the  embarkation,  and  at  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  officers  and  men  went  to 
work  with  a  spirit  and  resolution  peculiar  to  that 
brave  corps.  The  retreat  was  conducted  in  silence 
and  with  the  utmost  precaution  against  discovery. 
With  muffled  oars  and  steady  strokes,  the  hardy  sea- 
men of  the  Marblehead  regiment  rowed  with  such 
precision  and  regularity,  that  not  a  sound  broke  upon 
the  stillness  of  the  night.  When  the  morning  broke 
the  whole  embarkation  had  been  happily  effected. 

"This  extraordinary  retreat,"  writes  Washington 
Irving,  "  which  in  its  silence  and  celerity  equaled  the 
midnight  fortifying  of  Bunker's  Hill,  was  one  of  the 
most  signal  achievements  of  the  war,  and  redounded 
greatly  to  the  reputation  of  Washington."    But  with- 


out the  aid  of  Glover  and  his  heroic  fishermen  from 
Marblehead,  by  whose  skill  and  activity  the  orders  of 
the  commander-in  chief  were  successfully  executed, 
the  retreat  would  have  been  impossible.  By  their  ef- 
forts alone  the  American  Army  was  saved  from  de- 
struction. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limited  space  at  our  com- 
mand to  recount  the  valorous  deeds  of  the  Marble- 
head regiment  during  the  memorable  campaign  of 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1776. 

On  the  night  of  December  25th.  when  General 
Washington  and  his  army  crossed  the  Delaware  River 
to  attack  the  British  army  at  Trenton,  "Colonel 
Glover,  with  his  amphibious  regiment  of  Marble- 
head "  to  again  quote  Washington  Irving — **  was  in 
the  advance, — the  same  who  had  navigated  the 
army  across  the  Sound  in  its  retreat  from  Brooklyn,  on 
Long  Island,  to  New  York.  They  were  men  accus- 
tomed to  battle  with  the  elements  ;  yet,  with  all  their 
skill  and  experience,  the  crossing  w^as  difficult  and 
perilous.  Washington,  who  had  crossed  with  the 
troops,  stood  anxiously,  yet  patiently,  on  the  eastern 
bank,  while  one  precious  hour  after  another  elapsed 
until  the  transportation  of  the  artillery  should  be  ef- 
fected. The  night  was  dark  and  tempestuous;  the 
drifting  ice  drove  the  boats  out  of  their  course  and 
threatened  them  with  destruction."  Before  daybreak 
the  transportation  had  been  effected. 

The  story  of  the  successful  attack  upon  Trenton, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  nearly  one  thousand 
prisoners,  with  their  arms  and  ammunition,  and  com- 
pelled the  British  army  to  abandon  New  Jersey  and 
retreat  to  New  York,  needs  no  repetition  here.  Years 
afterwards,  in  a  speech  before  the  Massachusetts 
L^islature,  General  Knox,  who  was  chief  of  artillery 
at  Trenton,  paid  the  following  tribute  to  the  brave 
men  of  the  Marblehead  regiment :  "  I  wish  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  knew  the  people  of  Marblehead  as 
well  as  I  do.  I  wish  that  they  had  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  River  in  1776,  in  that  bitter  night 
when  the  commander-in-chief  had  drawn  up  his  lit- 
tle army  to  cross  it,  and  seen  the  powerful  current 
bearing  onward  the  floating  masses  of  ice,  which 
threatened  destruction  to  whosoever  should  venture 
upon  its  bosom.  I  wish  that  when  this  occurrence 
threatened  to  defeat  the  enterprise,  they  could  have 
heard  that  distinguished  warrior  demand,  *  \^ho  will 
lead  U8  onf*  and  seen  the  men  of  Marblehead,  and 
Marblehead  alonCj  stand  forward  to  lead  the  army  along 
the  perilous  path  to  unfading  glories  and  honors  in 
the  achievements  of  Trenton.  There,  sir,  went  the 
fishermen  of  Marblehead,  alike  at  home  upon  land  or 
water,  alike  ardent,  patriotic  and  unflinching  wher- 
ever they  unfurled  the  flag  of  the  country." 

Shortly  before  the  engagement  at  Trenton,  Congress 
had  clothed  General  Washington  with  additional 
powers,  and  as  soon  as  practicable,  measures  were 
adopted  for  recruiting  new  regiments  of  cavalry  and 
artillery.    The  gallantry  and  meritorious  conduct  of 
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the  officers  and  men  of  the  Marblehead  regiment  had 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  1777,  William  R.  Lee,  major  of 
the  regiment,  who  for  some  time  had  been  acting  as 
brigade  major,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 
Immediately  upon  receiving  his  commission.  Colonel 
Lee  returned  to  Massachusetts  to  recruit  and  organ- 
ize his  regiment.  Many  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  new  regiment  were  from  Marblehead.  Joseph 
Bwasey  was  major,  Joseph  Stacey  quartermaster,  and 
Joshua  Orne  was  captain  of  one  of  the  companies. 
Among  the  lieutenants  were  William  Hawkes,  Sam- 
uel Qatchell,  Jeremiah  Reed,  John  Clark  and  John 
Barker. 

In  March,  the  office  of  adjutant  general  having  be- 
come vacant,  Colonel  Lee  was  recommended  by  Con- 
gress for  that  office.  General  Washington  conferred 
the  appointment,  however,  upon  Colonel  Pickering, 
of  Salem,  and  upon  his  refusal  to  serve,  Colonel  Lee 
was  immediately  summoned  to  headquarters.  Upon 
his  arrival,  Lee,  with  becoming  modesty,  de- 
clined the  honor,  and  recommended  Colonel  Picker- 
ing, **  whom  he  considered,  from  a  very  friendly  and 
intimate  acquaintance,  as  a  first-rate  military  charac- 
ter, and  that  he  knew  of  no  gentleman  so  well  quali- 
fied for  the  post.*' 

Washington  afterward  declared,  in  a  letter  to  Con- 
gress, that  nothing  derogatory  to  the  merits  of  Col- 
onel Lee,  who  held  a  high  place  in  his  esteem,  and 
who  had  "  deservedly  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
good  officer,"  influenced  him  in  giving  the  preference 
to  Colonel  Pickering. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  Colonel  Glover,  who  had 
temporarily  left  the  army  to  attend  to  his  private  af- 
fairs, was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  by  Congress. 
Receiving  orders  from  General  Washington  to  join 
the  army  at  Peekt^kill,  he  immediately  set  out  from 
home,  and  took  command  of  his  brigade  on  the  14th 
of  June.  From  this  time  until  the  27  th  of  July  the 
men  under  his  command  rendered  efficient  service  in 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  enemy  at  New 
York. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  during  the  battle  which  re- 
sulted in  the  disastrous  rout  of  the  British,  Glover's 
brigade,  being  a  part  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army, 
under  command  of  Gen.  Lincoln,  was  held  in  reserve. 
A  part  of  the  brigade,  however,  including  the  Mar- 
blehead regiment,  were  engaged  under  General  Ar- 
nold during  his  impetuous  assault  upon  the  British 
camp  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  The  British 
having  abandoned  their  artillery,  and  knowing  that 
the  field  was  lost,  retreated  to  their  camp,  which  they 
were  determined  to  preserve  at  all  hazards.  Scarcely 
had  they  entered  their  lines  when  they  were  attacked 
by  the  intrepid  troops  under  Arnold.  The  attack 
was  made  by  a  determined  charge  with  the  Jbayonet, 
resulting  in  one  of  the  most  desperate  hand-to-hand 
fights  ever  known.  The  camp  was  defended  with 
great  bravery,  the  Americans  being  greeted  with  a 


tremendous  fire  of  grape-shot  and  small  arms.  **  E 
the  stolid  Hessians,"  says  a  writer  of  the  afikir,  '^ 
pressed  their  amazement  when  they  saw  these  l>r 
Marbleheaders  dash  through  the  fire  of  grape  i 
canister,  and  over  the  dead  bodies  of  iheir  codq  rat 
through  the  embrasures,  over  the  cannon,  witli  i 
same  agility  with  which  they  had  formerly  c]iml>ed 
the  main -top  or  traversed  the  backstays,  bay«>ii 
ing  the  cannoneers  at  their  posts.*'  During  the  i 
gagement  Gen.  Glover  had  three  horses  shot  un< 
him. 

On  the  following  evening  the  British  army  retreat 
to  Saratoga,  and  on  the  13th  of  October  Gen.  Bi 
goyne  surrendered  to  Gen.  Gates.  The  duty  of  g^uai 
ing  and  conducting  the  prisoners  to  Massachusei 
were  assigned  to  Gen.  Glover  and  the  men  under  I 
command,  whose  brilliant  achievements  during  tJ 
campaign  had  made  them  famous  throughout  tl 
country.  The  prisoners  arrived  at  Cambridge  on  tl 
7th  of  November,  and  were  received  by  Col.  Willia 
R.  Lee,  as  the  commanding  officer  of  the  cantomnen 
Gen.  Glover  was  detained  in  Massachuset-ts  a  muc 
longer  time  than  was  expected  would  be  necessary  1 
finish  the  business  with  which  he  had  been  intruste 
by  Gen.  Gates,  and  did  not  again  join  the  arm 
until  the  following  summer.  During  that  ever-mem 
orable  winter  of  1778  his  brigade  formed  a  part  of  th 
army  of  Washington,  and  experienced  all  the  suflfei 
ing  which  must  forever  make  the  Camp  at  Valle; 
Forge  famous  in  American  history.  But  through  i 
all  they  behaved  like  men.  Neither  want,  nor  bun 
ger,  nor  nakedness,  nor  all  combined  could  induci 
them  to  forsake  the  service  of  their  country.  To  th< 
patient  forbearance  and  fidelity  of  men  like  these  W4 
owe  the  foundation  of  the  American  Republic. 

We  must  pass,  though  regretfully,  over  the  eventf 
of  the  intervening  time  to  the  summer  of  1780,  when 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  spent  in  Massa* 
chusetts,  Gen.  Glover  was  with  his  brigade  at  WesI 
Point.  At  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  unfortunate 
Major  Andre,  Glover  had  rejoined  his  brigade,  and  on 
the  29th  of  September  was  a  member  of  the  court 
which  sentenced  the  spy  to  death.  On  the  2d  oi 
October,  when  the  execution  took  place.  General 
Glover  was  officer  of  the  day,  and  was  deeply  afiected 
by  the  scene.  Even  old  soldiers,  who  had  many 
times  braved  death  on  the  battle-field,  shed  tears  on 
the  occasion.  But  though  the  necessity  of  the  exe- 
cution was  sincerely  regretted,  no  one  questioned  the 
equity  of  the  sentence. 

The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  in  Octo- 
ber, 1781,  decided  the  great  contest  in  favor  of  the 
Americans,  and  though  the  army  was  not  disbanded, 
nor  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  till  two  years  later,  the 
war  was  virtually  at  an  end.  Enlistments  for  the 
army  went  on,  however,  for  some  time,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1782  General  Glover  was  ordered  to  Massa- 
chusetts "  to  take  charge  of  the  mustering  and  for- 
warding recruits.''    This  was  the  last  service  rendered 
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by  Glover  as  a  general  in  the  American  army,  and 
with  it  must  end  our  account  of  the  part  taken  by 
the  men  of  Marblehead  in  the  various  movements  up- 
on the  land.  Throughout  the  war  they  were  distin- 
gnished  for  their  bravery  and  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  duty.  Whether  in  camp,  or  on  the  march ; 
leading  the  advance  in  an  attack,  or  covering  a 
rttreat;  everywhere,  and  under  all  circumstances* 
the  same  steady  resolution  characterized  their 
actions. 


CHAPTER   LXXXIV. 

UA^BLEREAD— {Continued), 

JSnoI  Hidoff  of  Marblthmd  in  the  R€volnthn^Eipha$  of  Rtntio  Mar- 
tMktaden—Oommodom  John  Mamly  and  Sarmul  Tucker—  Ooptoin 
JokmlMim  Oo  PrivaU«r  **  Aimey '*— PHm!«  TaJcen— Murder  of  Oapi- 
Jek»  Hatrie—Tke  Letter  of  Marque  **DreeiHa»on"SxploU  of  Boheri 
Wormtted^Oapt.  CoweW*  Victory— The  Last  Naval  BatOe  of  the 
BeeohUiou, 

Havinq  followed  the  men  of  Marblehead  as  far 
as  possible  through  the  various  campaigns  of  the 
Revolution,  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  their  ex- 
ploits upon  the  water.  The  naval  history  of  the  war 
for  Independence  can  never  be  fully  written.  Many 
of  the  most  daring  exploits  of  men  in  private  armed 
vessels  must  forever  remain  unknown.  The  infor- 
mation to  be  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  period 
is  very  meagre,  and  reliance  must  be  placed  princi- 
pally upon  newspaper  reports  of  engagements,  and 
the  log-books  and  private  journals  of  seamen.  The 
rest  is  traditionary. 

In  another  chapter  an  account  has  already  been 
given  of  the  early  captures  by  Captains  Broughton, 
Selman  and  Manly,  in  privateers  fitted  out  by  order 
of  General  Washington,  and  of  Captain  Mugford's 
heroic  capture  of  the  transport  "  Hope,"  and  his  sub- 
Aeqnent  death  while  defending  his  vessel  against  the 
boats  of  the  British  fleet. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1776,  Captaiu  Manly  was 
given  the  command  of  the  armed  schooner  '*  Han- 
cock," and  became  commodore  of  a  fleet  of  six  vessels 
fitted  out  by  order  of  General  Washington.  The  other 
schooners  were  the  "Lee,"  Captain  Waters;  the 
'Franklin,"  Captain  Samuel  Tucker;  the  "Harri- 
son," CapUin  Dyer ;  the  "  Lynch,"  Captain  Ayres ; 
and  the  "  Warren,"  Captain  Burke.  Captains  Wat- 
en,  Tucker  and  Dyer  were  commissioned  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1776,  while  the  last  three  comman- 
ders did  not  obtain  their  commissions  until  the  Ist 
of  February. 

It  is  related  of  Captain  Tucker,  that  when  the  ex- 
preaa  with  his  commission  rode  up  to  his  door,  the 
gallant  captain,  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  with 
a  tarpaulin  hat  slouching  over  his  face,  was  engaged 
in  chopping  wood  in  the  yard.  The  officer  thought 
that  he  must  have  mistaken  the  direction,  and  ex- 
dtimed,  somewhat  roughly— 


"  I  say,  fellow,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  if  the 
Honorable  Samuel  Tucker  lives  hereabouts  I" 

"  Honorable  I  honorable  I "  said  Tucker,  with  a 
shrewd  look  at  the  stranger ;  "  there  is  not  any  man 
of  that  name  in  Marblehead.  He  must  be  one  of  the 
family  of  Tuckers  in  Salem.  I  am  the  only  Samuel 
Tucker  there  is  here." 

The  gallant  look  and  deportment  of  the  young  man 
convinced  the  officer  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken, 
and,  after  handing  him  his  commission  and  partaking 
of  refreshments,  he  returned  to  the  camp  at  Cam- 
bridge.^ 

On  the  following  day  Captain  Tucker  was  at  Bev- 
erly, superintending  the  fitting  out  of  the  "  Franklin," 
and  in  a  short  time  sailed  on  his  first  cruise.  The 
small  arms  necessary  for  the  proper  armament  of  his 
vessel  were  purchased  with  his  own  private  funds, 
and  the  banner  under  which  he  sailed  was  the  handi- 
work of  his  wife.  In  a  short  time  he  fell  in  with  the 
British  ship  "George"  and  the  brig  "Annabel." 
The  two  vessels  were  transports,  and  had  on  board 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty  Highland  troops  under 
command  of  Colonel  Archibald  Campbell.  It  was 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  a  conflict  en- 
sued which  lasted  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half.  At 
length  the  British,  having  lost  a  large  number  of 
men,  including  the  commander  of  one  of  the  trans- 
ports, struck  their  colors  and  surrendered.  The 
prizes  had  on  board  a  large  amount  of  ammunition 
and  military  stores.  Tucker  sustained  no  damage  in 
the  loss  of  men,  but  the  sails  of  his  schooner  were 
conjpletely  riddled. 

During  the  month  of  April,  Commodore  Manly 
was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  frigate  "  Han- 
cock," of  thirty-two  guns,  and,  on  his  promotion,  the 
command  of  the  schooner  "  Hancock  '  was  given  to 
Captain  Tucker.  Shortly  after  taking  command  of 
this  schooner  Tucker  capture^  two  brigs  within  sight 
of  a  British  man-of-war,  and  carried  them  into  Lynn. 
One  of  the  brigs  was  from  Cork,  ninety-two  tons  bur- 
den, laden  with  beef,  pork,  butter  and  coal ;  the 
other,  of  about  one  hundred  tons  burden,  was  from 
the  Western  Islands,  and  laden  with  wine  and  fruit. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1776,  Captain  John  Lee,  of 
Marblehead,  was  commissioned  commander  of  the 
privateer  "  Nancy,"  a  small  vessel  carrying  six  guns. 
One  afternoon,  just  before  night,  he  discovered  a 
heavy  armed  merchantman,  which,  though  much 
larger  than  his  own  vessel,  he  resolved  to  capture. 
The  "  Nancy  "  was  so  low  in  the  water  that  she  was 
not  discovered  by  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the  night 
became  sufficiently  dark,  Lee  sailed  up  to  the  ship, 
having  extended  indistinct  lights  beyond  the  bow- 
sprit and  from  the  stern  of  his  vessel,  which  gave  her 
the  appearance  of  great  length.  The  English  cap- 
tain, thinking  it  idle  to  contend  with  a  force  so  much 
superior  to  his  own,  as  he  thought  her  from  this 
stratagem,  struck  his  colors.  His  men  were  sent  on 
>  Sheppard*t  **  Life  of  Tucker.'* 
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board  Captain  Lee's  small  vessel  in  boat-loads,  and 
were  easily  secured.  The  captain  was  among  the  last 
to  leave  the  ship ;  and  when  he  stepped  on  to  the 
deck  of  the  schooner,  and  saw  how  he  had  been  de- 
ceived, he  attempted  to  kill  himself.  He  was  pre- 
vented by  Captain  Lee,  who,  by  courteous  and  gentle 
treatment  endeavored  to  soothe  his  wounded  feelings. 
During  this  cruise  Lee  captured  thirteen  prizes,  which 
were  sent  into  the  port  of  Bilboa,  in  Spain.  The  last  of 
these  he  followed,  in  order  to  superintend  the  trial, 
condemnation  and  sale  of  the  vessels  and  cargoes,  and 
to  repair  his  own  vessel. 

After  refitting,  he  sailed  into  the  British  Channel 
on  a  cruise,  and  was  chased  by  the  flag-ship  of  Ad- 
miral Jarvis.  Captain  Lee  made  every  eflbrt  to  in- 
crease the  speed  of  his  vessel  by  throwing  his  guns 
and  other  heavy  ordnance  overboard;  but  finding 
it  impossible  to  escape,  ran  her  on  shore.  The  wreck 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  boats  of  the  ship; 
and  the  officers  and  crew  were  captured,  and  ulti- 
mately landed  in  England  and  sent  to  Forton  Prison. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  October, 
Tucker  captured  the  brig  **  Lively,"  bound  from  Air 
to  Newfoundland,  which,  together  with  the  cargo  and 
crew,  was  sent  into  Boston.  Mr.  Sheppard,  in  his 
**  Life  of  Commodore  Tucker,"  states  that  during  the 
year  1776  the  number  of  prizes  captured  by  that  dar- 
ing commander  was  from  thirty  to  forty,  including 
ships,  brigs  and  smaller  vessels,  many  of  them  with 
very  valuable  cargoes,  and  some  of  them  armed  vessels. 

In  March,  1777,  Captain  Tucker  was  received  into 
the  navy,  and  was  commissioned  as  commander  of 
frigate  **  Boston."  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  as- 
sume the  command  of  the  frigate  for  some  time  after^ 
however,  as  would  seem  from  the  following  incident 
of  naval  warfare,  during  which  the  "  Boston  "  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Hector  McNeil : 

**  In  Haj  of  thi«  year,  the '  Hancock,*  32,  Oaptain  John  Manly,  and 
the 'Boston,' 24, Captain  Hector  McNeil,  Bailed  in  company  from  Boston, 
on  a  croise  to  the  eastward.  A  few  days  ent,  or  in  the  month  of  May, 
the  '  Hancock  *  made  a  strange  sail,  early  in  the  morning,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  near  enough  to  her  to  exchange  broadsides,  on  opposite  tacks, 
the  '  Hancock '  using  her  starboard  and  the  enemy  her  larboard  guns.  At 
this  time  the  '  Boston '  was  out  of  gunshot  Finding  that  he  had  to  deal 
with  an  antagonist  of  superioi  force,  the  English  vessel,  which  was  a 
fHgate,  stood  on,  crowding  sail  to  escape.  The  *  Hancock  *  now  went 
about  in  pursuit,  when  Captain  Manly  sent  his  people  fh>m  the  guns,  and 
ordered  them  to  get  their  breakfasts.  As  the  *  Hancock '  was  one  of  the 
fastest  ships  that  was  ever  built,  she  quickly  drew  up  abeam  of  the 
chase,  which  renewed  her  fire  as  soon  as  her  guns  would  bear.  Captain 
Manly,  however,  commanded  his  men  not  to  discbarge  a  gun  until  fairly 
alongside,  when  a  warm  and  close  action  commenced  that  lasted  an  hour 
and  a  half,  when,  the  *  Boston  *  drawing  near,  the  Englishman  struck. 
The  prize  proved  to  be  the  '  Fox,'  of  28  guns.  In  this  action  the  •  Han- 
cock '  lost  eight  men,  and  the  *  Fox  *  thirty«two.  The  *  Boston '  did  not 
fire  a  gun  until  Just  after  the  *  Fox '  had  struck,  when  she  is  said  to 
have  given  her  a  broadside,  the  *  Hancock '  being  in  the  act  of  lowering 
the  boats  to  take  posseasion  as  her  consort  ranged  up  on  the  beam  of 
the  prixe. 

**  Captain  Manly  now  put  a  crew  on  board  of  the  '  Fox  *  and  contin- 
ued his  cruise,  but  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  anything  of 
moment  On  the  Ist  of  June  the  three  ships  appeared  off  Halifax,  in 
company,  looking  into  the  harbor.  This  brought  out  the  *  Rainbow, '  a 
44  on  two  decks,  Sir  George  Collier,  the  *  Flora,'  32,  and  the  'Victor' 
18,  in  the  chase.    The  Americans  scattered,  the  *  Bainbow '  and  *  Victor  * 


pressing  the  *  Hancock,*  the '  Flora '  the  *  Fox '  while  the  *  BostoEk  ' 
much  the  start  as  to  be  able  easily  to  keep  aloof.  The  *  Flora  *  Ar-Kl 
with  the  *  Fox«'  which  ship  she  recaptured  after  a  short  bat  spiri 
tlon.  The  wind  being  very  light.  Captain  Manly  attempted  to  lifir*^ 
ship  by  pumping  out  the  water,  and  is  believed  to  have  hart  her 
by  altering  her  trim.  Finding  the  *  Rainbow '  closiug,  thskt  t 
officer  made  his  disposition  for  boarding,  and,  doubtleas,  woxxli 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  carry  his  powerful  antagonist,  had  -tbe 
permitted.  The  air  remained  so  light,  however,  that  the  *  Kai  i 
got  him  fairly  under  her  guns  before  he  could  get  near  eoou 
accomplish  the  object,  the  '  Victor '  getting  a  raking  pooitjoxi 
same  time  the  ^  Hancock  '  struck. 

**  Captain  McNeil  was  mnch  censured  for  abandoning  his  cotxm 
this  occasion,  and  was  dismissed  the  service  in  consequence.'*  ^ 

Shortly  after  this  event  Captain  Tucker,  i 
whom  the  rank  of  commodore  had  been  confer 
sailed  on  a  cruise  in  the  "  Boston."  While  out  he 
in  with  a  frigate  much  larger  than  his  own  and 
ried  her  by  boarding.  The  marines  were  led 
Lieutenant  Magee,  a  brave  young  officer,  who 
killed  the  moment  his  feet  struck  the  enemy's  d< 
Captain  Tucker,  who  had  brought  his  ship  gun  to^ 
with  the  British  frigate,  leaped  into  the  midst  of 
adversaries,  cutting  down  all  before  him.  The  los 
life  on  board  the  frigate  was  very  great,  and  she  st 
struck  her  colors  and  became  the  prize  of  the  "  £ 
ton.*' 

During  the  latter  part  of  October,  or  early  in  t 
month  of  November,  1777,  the  brigantine  "  Pene 
Captain  John  Harris,  of  Marblehead,  master,  sail 
for  the  port  of  Nantes,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fruoi 
Captain  Harris  was  charged  by  the  Board  of  War  wi 
the  important  duty  of  conveying  Mr.  Austin,  w 
carried  important  papers  from  the  government,  to  t 
first  port  that  could  be  made  in  France  or  Spain.  Tl 
passage  was  made  in  safety,  and  the  "  Penet "  r 
turned  with  a  cargo  and  several  seamen  who  had  be< 
discharged  from  American  ships  in  France.  Capta 
Harris  subsequently  sailed  in  private  armed  vessel 
and  in  1779  was  sailing  master  on  board  a  ship  coo 
manded  by  Captain  John  Conway,  of  Marbleheai 
On  the  19th  of  November  of  that  year  they  fell  i 
with  and  were  captured  by  a  British  ship  of  a  larg< 
size  than  their  own,  though  not  without  a  spiritc 
engagement.  The  American  vessel  was  at  lengt 
obliged  to  strike  her  colors.  After  the  battle  wa 
over,  and  the  American  seamen  had  surrenderee 
themselves  as  prisoners,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Britis' 
ship  seized  a  musket,  and  aiming  at  Captain  Harri; 
shot  him  through  the  head,  killing  him  instantly 
The  murder  was  deliberate  and  intentional,  and  i 
only  one  of  many  instances  of  brutality  on  the  pail 
of  British  officers. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1778,  Commodore  Tucker 
who  had  again  been  commissioned  as  commander  ol 
the  "  Boston,"  received  orders  to  carry  the  Hon.  John 
Adams  as  envoy  to  France.  Mr.  Adams  took  with 
him  his  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  about  eleven 
years  of  age.  The  '*  Boston "  experienced  a  great 
deal  of  unpleasant  weather  during  the  passage,  and 
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was  several  times  chased  by  British  cruisers  which 
had  been  sent  out  to  capture  her.  Commodore  Tucker 
sacceeded  in  eludio)?  them  all.  On  the  11th  of  March 
be  fell  in  with  the  armed  ship  "  Martha,"  bound  from 
London  to  New  York  with  a  valuable  cargo.  As  the 
"Boston"  sailed  up  to  her,  the  decks  were  cleared  for 
action,  and  the  men  were  at  the  guns  ready  for  battle. 
Noticing  Mr.  Adams  standing  among  the  marines 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  Commodore  Tucker,  in  tones 
of  authority,  ordered  him  to  leave  the  deck.  Mr. 
Adams,  however,  continued  at  his  post,  when,  at  last, 
Tucker  seized  him  and  forced  him  away,  exclaiming 
as  he  did  so,  "  I  am  commanded  by  the  Continental 
Congress  to  deliver  you  safe  in  France,  and  you  must 
go  down  below,  sir."  Mr.  Adams  accordingly  left  the 
deck.  The  "  Boston  "  fired  but  one  gun  at  the  enemy, 
who  returned  three,  and  then  struck  his  colors.  The 
prize  was  manned  and  sent  into  Boston,  and  Tucker 
kept  on  his  course  to  France,  arriving  at  Bordeaux  on 
the  3l8t  of  March. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1779,  Commo- 
dore Tucker,  in  the  frigate  *'  Boston,"  sailed  on  several 
remarkably  successful  cruises.  In  the  month  of  June 
alone  he  captured  seven  prizes,  six  of  which  were 
armed  vessels.  Of  these,  the  most  important  were  the 
"Pole,''  a  frigate  of  two  hundred  tons  burden,  mount- 
ing twenty-four  guns,  and  the  sloop-of-war  "  Thorn," 
mounting  sixteen  guns.  The  "  Pole  "  was  captured 
without  the  firing  of  a  gun  on  either  side.  As  soon 
as  Tucker  saw  the  ships  in  the  distance  he  knew  her 
to  be  an  English  frigate,  and  boldly  sailed  up  to  her. 

Disguising  his  own  ship  with  English  colors,  he 
prepared  for  action,  and,  having  obtained  a  command- 
ing position,  hoisted  the  American  flag  and  ordered 
an  instant  surrender.  The  commander  of  the  British 
frigate,  seeing  that  resistance  was  in  vain,  struck  his 
colors.  The  prize  was  subsequently  sold  for  one  hun- 
dred and  three  thousand  pounds,  the  sale  of  the  coal 
and  provisions  found  on  board  increasing  the  amount 
to  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  meantime.  Commodore  Manly,  who  two 
years  before  had  been  captured  by  the  British  and 
sent  to  prison,  was  exchanged.  Upon  regaining  his 
freedom  he  at  once  assumed  command  of  the  priva- 
teer "  Cumberland."  While  cruising  in  her  he  was 
captured  by  the  British  frigate  ''Pomona,"  and  carried 
into  Barbadoes,  where  he  and  his  ofiicers  were  im- 
prisoned. All  their  applications  to  obtain  paroles 
were  rejected.  They  finally  succeeded  in  effecting  an 
escape,  and  seizing  a  sloop,  sailed  for  Martin ico,  where 
they  arrived  in  safety.  Manly  was  afterwards  in 
command  of  the  privateer  "Jason,"  which  had  been 
captured  by  the  British  shortly  before  his  escape. 
While  on  a  cruise,  during  the  month  of  July,  he  was 
attacked  by  two  British  privateers,  one  of  eighteen 
guns,  and  the  other  of  sixteen.  In  the  engagement 
which  ensued,  Manly  behaved  with  great  bravery,  and 
reserved  his  fire  until  he  came  close  up  with  his  ad- 
versaries. Running  between  them,  he  first  discharged 


a  broadside  into  the  eighteen-gun  vessel,  killing  and 
wounding  nearly  thirty  of  her  crew.  He  then  gave 
her  consort  the  other  broadside,  when  both  vessels 
surrendered,  and  became  his  prizes. 

In  November  of  this  year  the  letter  of  marque 
**  Freemason,**  Captain  Benjamin  Boden,  sailed  from 
Marblehead  to  Martinico.  She  carried  six  guns  and 
fifteen  men.  On  her  passage  she  was  taken  by  a  Brit- 
ish privateer  sloop,  mounting  sixteen  guns.  The 
captain,  second  mate  and  a  boy  were  left  on  board 
the  "  Freemason,"  but  the  first  mate,  Robert  Worm- 
sted,  with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  was  carried  on  board 
the  privateer.  The  prisoners  were  handcuffed  and 
thrust  into  the  hold,  and  at  night  the  hatchway  was 
closed.  Here  Wormsted  conceived  a  plan  of  escape 
which  was  successfully  executed.  His  handcufis  were 
so  large  that  he  could  with  little  exertion  get  rid  of 
them  and  set  the  rest  at  liberty.  He  proposed  rising 
upon  the  privateer  the  next  day,  when  the  captain 
should  be  taking  the  sun.  At  first  the  attempt  was 
thought  to  be  too  desperate,  they  being  so  few  in 
number  compared  with  the  crew  on  board.  At 
length,  however,  Wormsted  prevailed  with  his  com- 
panions, and  they  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  do 
their  utmost.  His  plan  was  to  spring  upon  deck  and 
knock  down  the  captain,  and  they  were  to  follow  and 
do  their  part.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day  their 
courage  was  put  to  the  test,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
captain  and  many  others  were  laid  prostrate  upon  the 
deck.  Their  pistols  were  taken  and  aimed'  at  the 
enemy  in  the  cabin,  who  surrendered  without  opposi- 
tion. Wormsted  then  bore  down  upon  the  schooner 
and  ordered  her  to  strike  her  colors.  Captain  Boden 
cried  for  joy,  and  his  captors  were  as  much  chagrined 
as  astonished  at  this  unexpected  reverse  of  fortune 
Wormsted,  as  commander,  had  the  English  flag  low- 
ered and  the  American  hoisted.  Having  ordered  the 
British  officers  and  sailors  to  be  handcuffed  and  thrust 
into  the  hold,  he  appointed  Captain  Boden  prize- 
master,  and  directed  him  to  steer  for  Guadaloupe. 
There  in  due  time  they  arrived  in  triumph,  and  were 
received  with  unusual  testimonials  of  exultation. 
The  crew  of  the  privateer  were  sent  to  prison  and  the 
prize  was  sold  at  auction.  Having  loaded  his  vessel, 
Wormsted  sailed  for  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  second 
day  was  again  captured  and  lost  everything. 

On  the  second  cruise  of  the  sloop-of-war  "  Thorn," 
Capt.  Richard  Cowell,  of  Marblehead,  was  appointed 
commander,  and  she  had  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men.  Being  a  very  enterprising  and  brave 
officer,  he  made  many  captures,  to  man  out  which  took 
so  many  of  his  seamen  that  his  crew  was  reduced  to 
only  sixty,  including  officers  and  boys.  He  therefore 
concluded  to  return  to  port  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  reinforcement  of  seamen. 

Within  a  few  days  afler  having  commenced  his 
homeward  passage  he  fell  in  with  the  British  letter 
of  marque  "  St.  David,"  of  twenty- two  guns  He  first 
asked  the  opinion  of  his  officers  as  to  the  expediency 
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of  engaging  a  ship  of  such  superior  size  and  arma- 
ment, and  apparently  fully  manned.  Finding  that 
the  officers  were  in  favor  of  attacking  her,  he  ordered 
the  crew  to  be  mustered,  and  having  represented  to 
them  the  great  disparity  of  force  between  the  two 
ships,  he  observed,  '^btill  your  officers  are  anxious  to 
attack  her ;  are  you  ready  to  go  into  action  ?"  They 
instantly  gave  three  hearty  cheers,  as  an  emphatic 
affirmative  response.  The  "  Thorn  "  immediately  ran 
down  alongside  of  the  enemy,  and  began  a  desperate 
engagement  at  cloie  quarters.  The  contest  lasted 
an  hour  and  a  half,  when  the  "  St.  David  *'  struck  her 
colors.  On  boarding  her  it  was  found  that  she  had  a 
crew  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  men,  having  taken 
on  biard  seventy  marines  from  a  transport,  which  she 
had  fallen  in  with  in  distress.  The  captain  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  one-third  of  the  crew  killed  or 
wounded.  The  cargo  consisted  of  six  hundred 
puncheons  of  Jamaica  spirit.  Captain  Cowell  put  an 
officer  and  twenty-five  men  on  board  the  prize,  and 
ordered  him  to  make  the  nearest  port ;  but  the  ship 
was  never  heard  of  again. 

On  the  next  cruise  of  the  "  Thorn,"  she  was  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Tucker,  who  had  been  re- 
leased from  his  parole  given  at  Charleston  by  being 
exchanged  for  a  British  officer  of  equal  rank.  The 
crew  of  the  "  Thorn  "  was  composed  of  eighty-one  men 
and  eighteen  boys.  "  She  had  been  cruising  about 
three  weeks,  when  they  fell  in  with  the  '  Lord  Hyde,' 
an  English  packet  of  twenty-two  guns  and  one  hundred 
men.  As  the  two  vessels  drew  near,  the  commanders 
hailed  each  other  in  the  customary  way  when  ships 
meet  at  sea,  and  the  captain  of  the  English  packet 
cried  out  roughly  from  the  quarter-deck — 
"  *  Haul  down  your  colors,  or  I'll  sink  you.' 
*•  *  Ay,  ay,  sir,  directly,'  replied  Tucker,  calmly  and 
complacently ;  and  he  then  ordered  the  helmsman  to 
steer  the  '  Thorn '  right  under  the  stern  of  the  packet, 
luff  up  under  her  lee  quartern,  and  range  alongside 
her.  The  order  was  promptly  executed.  The  two 
vessels  were  laid  side  by  side  within  pistol-shot  of 
each  other.  While  the  *  Thorn'  was  getting  into 
position  the  enemy  fired  a  full  broadside  at  her, 
which  did  but  little  damage.  As  soon  as  she  was 
brought  completely  alongside  her  adversary,  Tucker 
thundered  to  his  men  to  fire,  and  a  tremendous  dis- 
charge followed,  and,  as  good  aim  had  been  taken,  a 
dreadful  carnage  was  seen  in  that  ill-fated  vessel.  It 
was  rapidly  succeeded  by  a  fresh  volley  of  artillery, 
and  in  twenty  minutes  a  piercing  cry  was  heard  from 
the  English  vessel :  '  Quarter,  for  God's  sake  I  Our  ship 
is  sinking !  Our  men  are  dying  of  their  wounds  I'  To 
this  heart-rending  appeal  Commodore  Tucker  re- 
plied :  *  How  can  you  expect  quarter  while  that 
British  flag  is  flying?"  The  sad  answer  came  back: 
'Our  halliards  are  shot  away  I'  *Then  cut  away 
your  ensign-mast,  or  you'll  all  be  dead  men.'  It  was 
done  immediately  ;  down  came  the  colors ;  the  din  of 
cannonading  ceased,  and  only  the   groans  of    the 


wounded  and  dying  were  heard.  Thirty-four  of  the 
crew  of  the  prize,  with  the  captain,  were  either  killed 
or  wounded.  Her  decks  were  besmeared  with  blood, 
and  in  some  places  it  stood  in  clotted  masses  to  the 
tops  of  the  sailors'  slippers.*"  On  going  on  board  the 
prize.  Commodore  Tucker  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
as  he  witnessed  the  suffering  of  the  wounded,  "  Would 
to  God  I  had  never  seen  her  I" 

During  the  year  1780,  while  cruising  in  the  ship 
"  Marquis  "  of  sixteen  guns,  many  of  which  were  small 
four-pounders,  Captain  Richard  Cowell  fell  in  with  a 
British  letter  of  marque.  She  mounted  twenty-four 
guns,  and  a  complete  set  of  men,  far  superior  in 
numbers  to  his  own.  Relying,  however,  on  the  spirit 
and  bravery  of  his  officers  and  crew,  he  laid  his  ship 
alongside  the  enemy,  and  continued  there  for  nearly 
three  hour-*.  So  near  were  the  two  ships  in  this  sit- 
uation that  the  sponges  were  frequently  taken  from 
one  to  the  other  while  the  men  were  in  the  act  of 
loading.  One  man  on  board  the  **  Marquis  "  was  near- 
ly taken  out  of  the  port  at  which  he  was  stationed,  by 
one  of  the  crew  of  the  enemy.  This  gallant  and 
heroic  action  would  undoubtedly  have  resulted  in  a 
glorious  victory  for  Captain  Cowell;  but  the  enemy, 
after  having  expended  all  his  ammunition,  hauled  ofi 
from  his  opponent,  and  the  disabled  state  of  the  spars 
and  rigging  of  the  ^'Marquis"  prevented  the  gallant 
captain  from  pursuing  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  Commodore  Tucker,  in  com- 
mand of  the  *'  Thorn,"  captured  the  English  ship 
"  Elizabeth  "  of  twenty  guns.  The  ship  was  bound  for 
Halifax  under  convoy  with  the  brig  '*  Observer  "  of 
sixteen,  and  the  sloop-of-war  "  Howe,"  of  fourteen 
guns.  Ascertaining  that  two  smaller  vessels  with 
valuable  cargoes  were  sailing  under  protection  of  the 
convoy.  Tucker  determined  to  intercept  them.  On 
the  appearance  of  the  fleet  Tucker  hoisted  the  Eng- 
lish flag  and  boldly  sailed  into  the  midst  of  them. 
Coming  up  between  the  *'  Elizabeth  "  and  the  "Ob- 
server," he  made  friendly  inquiries  of  them,  and 
then,  as  if  by  accident,  managed  to  get  his  vessel  en- 
tangled with  the  "Elizabeth."  When  all  was  in 
readiness,  Tucker  lowered  the  English  flag  and 
hoisted  the  American,  at  the  same  time  giving  orders 
to  fire  a  broadside.  The  "  Elizabeth "  fired  at  the 
same  time.  Before  the  English  captain  had  time  to 
discharge  another  gun,  thirty  picked  men  from  the 
"Thorn"  boarded  his  vessel.  Obtaining  possession 
of  the  deck,  they  drove  the  crew  below,  and  hauled 
down  the  colors.  The  brig  and  the  sloop-of-war  then 
attempted  an  attack  upon  the  "Thorn,"  but  Tucker 
assumed  a  threatening  attitude,  and  after  the  sloop- 
of-war  had  discharged  a  broadside  both  vessels  sailed 
away.  During  the  engagement  the  "Thorn"  had 
nine  men  killed  and  fourteen  wounded. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  July  the 
"  Thorn  "  was  captured  by  the  British  frigate  "Hind." 

» Sheppard*s  •'  Life  of  Tucker." 
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She  was  captured  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  and  Commodore  Tucker,  with  his  crew  of 
eighty  men,  was  landed  at  the  Island  of  St.  John's, 
to  be  conveyed  to  Halifax. 

Shortly  after  they  were  landed  at  St.  John's, 
Tucker  and  the  officers  of  the  "  Thorn  "  were  placed 
in  an  open  boat  for  the  purpose  of  being  carried  to 
H&Iifaz.  A  verbal  promise  was  exacted  from  Tuck- 
er, that  he  would  coast  along  the  shore  and  proceed 
direct  for  Halifax ;  but  he  was  overpowered  by  his 
officers,  who  were  determined  to  escape.  They  ac- 
cordingly sailed  across  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  about 
the  middle  of  August  arrived  at  Boston  in  safety. 

This  was  the  last  cruise  made  by  Commodore  Tucker 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  biographer 
claims  that  he  **  took  more  prizes,  fought  more  sea- 
fights  and  gained  more  victories  than,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  any  naval  hero  of  the  age."  And  it 
is  true. 

During  the  month  of  November,  1782,  the  ship 
"St.  Helena,"  commanded  by  Captain  John  Stillwell, 
sailed  with  a  fleet  from  Havana  for  Philadelphia. 
She  mounted  twenty  guns  between  decks, — ten  of 
which,  however,  were  of  wood, — and  had  under  con- 
voy fifteen  American  vessels,  which  had  previously 
been  subjected  to  an  embargo.  On  the  day  they  were 
permitted  to  leave  port  the  "  St.  Helena,"  in  attempt- 
ing to  get  under  way,  met  with  a  disaster  which  de- 
tained her  till  sunset.  The  fleet  was  beating  back- 
ward and  forward  during  the  night,  which  was  dark, 
waiting  for  the  convoy.  The  "  St.  Helena  "  passed 
and  repassed  a  number  of  the  vessels.  In  the  mean- 
time several  guns  were  heard,  supposed  to  be  from 
one  of  the  fleet  At  length,  about  midnight,  she  was 
saluted  with  a  broadside.  It  was  something  wholly 
unexpected ;  the  men  were  fatigued ;  no  one  seemed 
to  know  his  station,  and  great  confusion  ensued. 
Some  of  the  guns,  however,  were  soon  got  into  opera- 
tion, and  the  firing  continued  till  daylight,  when  the 
antagonist  was  found  to  be  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
brig  "Lively,"  commanded  by  Captain  Michael 
Stanhope.  The  "  St.  Helena  "  was  also  within  reach  of 
the  guns  of  the  "  Jupiter,"  a  ship  of  the  line.  Of 
course,  her  colors  were  lowered,  and  the  men  taken 
on  board  the  **  Lively."  Six  days  afterwards  it  was 
discovered  that  the  crew  of  the  "  St.  Helena  "  were 
preparing  to  rise.  All  the  men  were  consequently 
confined  below,  and  were  sufibred  to  come  up  only 
through  a  narrow  grating,  one  at  a  time,  the  hatchway 
being  constantly  guarded  by  a  sentinel.  After  six 
days*  close  confinement,  five  of  the  Americans — name- 
ly, Anthony  Camer,  John  Prince,^  Seth  Farrow,  Lewis 
Russell'  and  Nathan  Walker — concerted  a  plan  for 
taking  the  brig.  Accordingly,  about  noon,  Walker 
dinarmed  the  sentinel,  took  out  the  bar  which  fastened 
the  hatchway,  and  the  other  four  instantly  rushed 
upon  deck,  fought  in  a  most  desperate  manner  and  in 
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a  few  moments  took  the  vessel.'  The  number  of  Ameri- 
cans on  board  the  **  Lively  "  was  forty-six.  They  im- 
mediately bore  away  for  Havana,  and  upon  their 
arrival  at  that  port  a  committee  was  chosen  to  sell  the 
prize  and  settle  with  the  crew. 

The  end  of  the  year  1782  closed  the  maritime  war 
of  the  American  Revolution.  As  it  had  been  be- 
gun by  the  men  of  Marblehead,  so  it  was  reserved 
for  a  Marblehead  commander  to  close  it  with  a  bril- 
liant achievement.  Commodore  Manly,  who  in  1776 
hoisted  the  first  American  flag,  and  on  board  the 
little  schooner  "  Lee  "  made  the  first  important  cap- 
ture of  the  war,  bad  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  United  States  frigate  "  Hague."  While  cruising 
about  the  West  Indies  he  was  chased  by  an  English 
seventy-four,  and  grounded  on  a  sand-bank  near 
Guadaloupe.  Three  ships  of  the  line  having  joined 
the  seventy-four,  they  came  to  anchor  within  gunshot 
of  the  "  Hague."  With  springs  on  their  cables,  they 
opened  a  most  tremendous  fire.  Commodore  Manly 
supported  this  cannonade  for  three  days.  On  the 
fourth  day  he  succeeded  in  extricating  his  ship  from 
her  perilous  position,  when,  hoisting  Continental 
colors  at  the  maintop-gallant-mast,  he  fired  thirteen 
guns  as  a  farewell  defiance,  and  boldly  sailed  away. 
In  due  time  the  **  Hague  "  arrived  safe  in  Boston. 


CHAPTER   LXXXV. 
MARBLEHEAD— ( Continued), 

AttmtptM  to  Bettore  Protperity—VUU  of  General  de  LafayelU—Tiu  Federal 
OonatUmiioi^—Qift  and  Addreea  of  Marblehead  to  Viee-PreHdent  John 
Adame—The  Marblehead  Academy  E$tabli»hed—The  Ftret  CoUeetor  of 
the  Port—Viait  of  Preeident  Washington^ Poverty  0/  the  2bioit— T]U 
Grand  Lotiery  —  Methodiel  Ckureh  Orgamxed—The  IHret  PMtmaster^ 
Death  of  Colonel  Amot  Ome — Hon.  Samuel  SewaU  elected  a  Member  0/ 
Oongrem—Bequeet  of  John  Marchant—Bxeroieee  on  the  Death  of  Waeh- 
inglon^Doelor  Eheha  Story^e  Fatal  Mistake— Bavagee  of  BmaU-Pi>w— 
Marblehead  Bank  Incorporated— The  Englieh  Ship  "  JvpOer  ^'—Depreda- 
tione  of  Britieh  Cruieert. 

On  the  return  of  peace,  with  that  determined  spirit 
of  enterprise  for  which  they  had  always  been  distin- 
guished, the  people  of  Marblehead  entered  at  once 
upon  their  accustomed  commercial  pursuits.  Under 
the  direction  of  merchants  of  the  character  and  abil- 
ity of  Colonel  William  R.  Lee,  John  Hooper,  Thomas 
and  Knott  Pedrick,  and  a  score  of  others  equally 
well  known  and  respected,  large  ships  were  fitted 
out,  some  of  which  made  successful  voyi^es  to  France, 
Spain,  Portugal  and  the  West  Indies.  The  Grand 
Banks  fisheries  were  also,  in  a  measure,  revived,  and 
every  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  prosperity 
which  the  town  enjoyed  before  the  war.  It  was  not 
until  these  attempts  were  found  to  be  well-nigh  futile 
that  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  great  struggle  were 
realized.  The  days  when  Marblehead  gave  promise 
of  being  a  great  commercial  port  were  gone,  and  they 
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were  gone  forever.  The  only  recourse  of  the  inhab- 
itants was  to  prosecute  the  fishing  business,  and  in  a 
few  years  it  became  almost  the  sole  industry  of  the 
town. 

On  Tuesday,  November  2,  1784,  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  visited  the  town.  The  general  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Chevalier  Orandchamps,  the  Chevalier 
Caraman  and  Samuel  Breck,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  The 
distinguished  visitors  were  met  on  Salem  Road  by  a 
procession  of  prominent  citizens,  and  escorted  to  the 
entrance  of  the  town,  where  they  were  received  with 
a  band  of  music  by  a  large  concourse  of  people.  As 
the  procession  marched  into  town,  the  church-bells 
were  rung,  and  the  marquis  was  received  on  all  sides 
with  prolonged  chee i%  and  cries  of  ''  Long  life  to  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  T'  Arriving  at  the  residence  of 
one  of  the  citizens,  he  was  introduced  to  "the  gentle- 
men of  the  place,"  and  was  presented  with  an  address 
of  welcome,  to  which  he  feelingly  and  appropriately 
responded.  He  was  then  escorted  to  another  private 
residence,  represented  in  the  newspaper  reports  as  a 
''genteel  house,"  where  a  grand  dinner  was  served. 
After  dinner,  an  hour  was  devoted  to  speeches,  and 
the  customary  thirteen  toasts  were  drunk,  the  senti- 
ment oflTered  by  Lafayette  being  "  The  Town  of  Mar- 
blehead,  and  Unbounded  Success  to  its  Fisheries.'' 
At  six  o'clock  the  distinguished  visitors  departed 
amid  the  booming  of  cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells 
and  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  people. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1787,  the  Censtitutional  Con- 
vention, composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  States, 
met  in  Philadelphia.  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Marble- 
head,  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  Massachusetts, 
and  labored  earnestly  throughout  the  entire  session 
of  the  convention  to  ''  secure  a  Constitution  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  government  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union."  He  was,  however,  one  of  the 
sixteen  members  who  withheld  their  signatures  from 
the  document  when  completed.  When  the  instru- 
ment was  referred  to  the  States  for  ratification,  Isaac 
Mansfield,  Azor  Orne,  Jonathan  Glover  and  John 
Glover,  as  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Convention, 
voted  in  favor  of  its  adoption. 

The  election  of  George  Washington  and  John 
Adams  as  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  gave  unbounded  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 
Marblehead.  For  Mr.  Adams,  especially,  they  en- 
tertained feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude  for  his  in- 
estimable services  ''  in  preserving  to  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  the  exten- 
sive advantage  of  the  cod-fishery."  These  advan- 
tages were  considered  as  especially  beneficial  to  Mar- 
blehead, and  the  citizens,  in  the  fullness  of  their 
hearts,  resolved  to  present  Mr.  Adams  with  an  ad- 
dress and  some  slight  testimonial  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  efforts  in  their  behalf.  Accordingly,  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1789,  a  town-meeting  was  held,  at 
which  it  was  voted  to  "  present  his  Excellency  John 
Adams,  Esq.,  with  six  quintals  of  table  fish."    The 


gift  was  presented,  together  with  an  address,  which 
concluded  as  follows : 

**  We  therefore,  being  now  legally  asMmbled  in  Town-meeting,  pmr 
your  Excellency  to  accept  tbia,  our  unanimous  address,  as  expreedng  oar 
•ense  of  those  essential  benefits  which  we  now  e^joy  in  the  prMenration 
of  the  flshery,  for  which  we  believe  ourselves  more  especially  indebted 
to  your  Excellency.  While  we  are  enjoying  the  fullness  of  those  bene- 
fits, we  pray  your  Excellency  will  indulge  us  to  furnish  your  table  with 
a  small  share  of  the  fruits  of  your  good  services,  which  we  wish  may  be 
acceptable  as  a  marli  of  our  gratitude.'* 

During  the  year  1788,  or  during  the  year  1789,  sev- 
eral influential  citizens,  who  appreciated  the  necessi- 
ty of  greater  educational  advantages  for  the 'youth  of 
the  town,  contributed  the  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  an  academy.  These  gentlemen,  who  styled  them- 
selves "benefactors,"  were  Samuel  Sewall,  Robert 
Hooper,  Samuel  Hooper,  William  Kaymond  Lee, 
Elisha  Story,  Samuel  Russell  Trevett,  Johu  Hum- 
phreys, John  Goodwin,  Marston  Watson,  Richard 
Homan,  Joseph  Sewall,  Samuel  Bartoll,  John  Dixie, 
Richard  Pedrick,  Ebenezer  Graves  and  Burrill  Dev- 
ereux.  In  a  short  time  a  building  was  erected  on 
Pleasant  Street,  and  Mr.  William  Harris  was  em- 
ployed as  preceptor. 

For  many  years  previous  to  the  Revolution  Marble- 
head  had  been  a  port  of  entry,  but  as  the  records 
were  taken  away  by  the  Tory  refugees  during  the  war, 
we  are  thereby  deprived  of  much  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  commercial  and  maritime  history 
of  the  town.  The  first  collector  after  the  organization 
of  the  national  government  was  Richard  Harris,  who 
was  evidently  commissioned  in  the  autumn  of  1789. 
The  district  comprised  all  the  waters  and  shores  in 
the  towns  of  Marblehead  and  Lynn,  though  since  that 
time  the  towns  of  Swampscott,  Nahant  and  Saugus 
have  been  set  off  from  Lynn  and  are  still  included  in 
the  district.  The  first  entry  made  in  the  records  is 
under  date  of  October  2,  1789.  The  number  of 
licenses  granted  during  the  year  ensuing  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  twenty -seven  of  which 
were  sloops,  schooners  and  brigantines  registered 
in  the  foreign  trade 

On  the  29th  of  October  President  Washington, 
who  was  making  a  tour  of  the  New  England  States, 
visited  the  town.  He  was  accompanied  by  Major 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Lear,  gentlemen  of  his  family, 
and  was  received  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  by 
a  procession  composed  of  the  selectmen,  the  clergymen 
of  the  town  and  a  large  body  of  citizens.  The 
accounts  of  the  celebration  on  this  important  occa- 
sion are  very  meagre;  but  we  are  informed  that 
he  "was  conducted  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lee, 
where  a  collation  was  provided,  of  which  he  very 
cheerfully  partook  with  the  gentlemen  of  his  suite, 
the  selectmen,  clergymen  and  other  gentlemen  of 
the  town.''  President  Washington  was  welcomed 
by  the  selectmen,  who  presented  an  address  in  the 
name  of  and  on  behalf  of  the  town,  in  which  he 
was  assured  that  his  presence  "inspired  the  in- 
habitants of  Marblehead  with  the  most  unbounded 
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joy;  but  they  cannot  express  as  they  would  wish, 
their  great  sense  of  the  ho&or  done  them  on  this 
occasion.  The  too  visible  decay  and  poverty  of 
this  town  must  be  their  excuse  that  they  have 
not  offered  to  the  illustrious  character  who  now 
visits  them  a  reception  more  answerable  to  his 
dignity  and  more  expressive  of  their  own  venera- 
tion." 

Before  leaving  the  town  President  Washington 
visited  one  of  the  fish-yards  and  several  other  places 
of  interest,  afler  which  he  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
Two  days  later,  having  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
he  forwarded  a  letter,  saying  that "  the  reception  with 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  honor  my  arrival  in 
Uarblehead,  and  the  sentiments  of  approbation  and 
attachment  which  you  have  expressed  of  my  con- 
duct and  of  my  person,  are  too  flattering  and  grate- 
ful not  to  be  acknowledged  with  sincere  thanks,  and 
answered  with  unfeigned  wishes  for  your  prosperity." 

The  plea  of  poverty,  offered  in  apology  for  not  re- 
ceiving the  President  of  the  United  States  in  a  man- 
ner more  becoming  to  his  station,  gives  but  a  faint 
conception  of  the  condition  of  the  town  at  this  time. 
For  two  years  the  fishing  business  had  failed  to  be 
remunerative,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  extre;ne  wretchedness.  There 
were  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  widows  and  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-five  orphan  children  in  the  town, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  dependent  in  some  degree 
upon  the  tax-paying  inhabitants  for  support.  As 
the  winter  of  1790  advanced,  their  sufferings  were 
greatly  augmented,  and  several  perished  from  hunger 
and  exposure.  * 

Added  to  the  general  distress  from  this  cause,  was 
the  anxiety  produced  by  the  visible  decay  of  property, 
both  public  and  private.  Houses,  bams  and  fences 
were  falling  to  pieces,  and  without  the  means  to  re- 
pair them,  their  owners  were  powerless  to  prevent  it. 
The  town-house  and  work-house  were  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  and  River- Head  Beach  had  been  so  long 
out  of  repair  that  it  was  in  great  danger  of  being  en- 
tirely washed  away  by  the  constant  inroads  of  the  sea. 
The  people  knew  not  where  to  seek  relief,  and  various 
expedients  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing money  for  the  assistance  of  those  in  distress.  At 
length,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  misery  about 
them,  the  citizens,  in  town*meeting  assembled,  voted 
to  petition  the  Legislature  for  permission  to  hold 
a  lottery  for  the  relief  of  their  necessities.  Permis- 
sion was  readily  granted,  and  the  final  drawing  took 
place  on  the  3d  of  June.  By  means  of  this  lottery, 
and  two  others  subsequently  held,  the  beach  at  the 
head  of  the  harbor  was  repaired ;  the  distress  of  the 
inhabitants  was  alleviated  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  town  was  greatly  improved. 

During  the  year  1790  the  Methodist  Church  was 
organized  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Prentiss,  on  Mugford 
Street.  The  new  society  consisted  of  seven  members 
only,  but  so  rapidly  did  it  increase  in  numbers  that 


in  a  few  years  a  pastor  was  settled  and  religious  ser- 
vices were  regularly  maintained. 

The  Marblehead  Academy  had  now  become  an  es- 
tablished institution.  Education  was  encouraged  in 
Massachusetts,  as  in  no  other  State  in  the  Union,  by 
wise  laws  and  judicious  appropriations,  and  when,  in 
1792,  an  act  of  incorporation  was  applied  for,  it  was 
readily  obtained.  The  act  became  a  law  on  the  17th 
of  November  of  that  year,  and  the  corporation  was 
established  by  the  name  of  ''The  Trustees  of  the 
Marblehead  Academy."  Shortly  after  the  Legislature 
granted  a  township  of  land,  six  miles  square,  lying 
between  the  rivers  Kennebec  and  Penobscot,  in  the 
county  of  Hancock,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
academy.  This  land  was  subsequently  sold  to  Sam- 
uel Sewall,  Esq.,  for  one  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds. 

The  maibs  had  been  carried  to  Marblehead  from 
Salem,  regularly  twice  a  week,  for  many  years,  and 
on  special  occasions  it  had  been  customary  to  dis- 
patch a  messenger  on  horseback  to  carry  important 
news  or  documents.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1793, 
the  first  post-ofilce  was  established,  and  Thomas 
Lewis  was  appointed  postmaster. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1799,  Colonel  Azor  Ome,  be- 
loved and  respected  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  Revolutionary  patriots,  died  in  Boston,  and  his 
remains  were  brought  to  Marblehead  for  interment. 
On  the  Sunday  following  his  death  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Hubbard,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Society, 
preached  an  appropriate  sermon,  taking  for  his  text 
the  words  found  in  chapter  eleven  of  the  gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  John,  thirty-fifth  verse, — "Jesus 
wept." 

Another  event  to  which  considerable  local  import- 
ance was  attached  was  the  election  of  the  Hon.  Sam- 
uel Sewall  as  a  member  of  Congress.  Mr.  Sewall  was 
an  eminent  member  of  the  Essex  bar,  and  had  for 
several  years  represented  Marblehead  in  the  General 
Court.  Having  been  prominent  in  all  local  matters,  and 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
his  election  gave  the  most  sincere  pleasure  to  the 
people  of  Marblehead,  who  felt  that  in  him  they  had 
an  able  advocate  of  their  interests  at  the  national 
capital. 

The  first  bequest  made  to  the  town  was  the  sum  of 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars,  given  by  Cap- 
tain John  Marchant,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
During  the  month  of  June,  1797,  Captain  Marchant, 
who  was  about  to  sail  on  a  foreign  voyage  from  Phila- 
delphia, placed  a  promissory  note  for  that  amount, 
which  he  held  against  a  citizen  of  Dorchester,  in  the 
hands  of  Colonel  William  R.  Lee,  with  instructions 
to  collect  it,  and  in  case  he  never  returned,  to  donate 
the  amount  to  the  poor  of  the  town.  Captain  Marchant 
died  in  Batavia  during  the  following  year,  and  the 
note  was  collected  in  accordance  with  his  instructions. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  benevolent  inten- 
tions of  the  donor  have  ever  been  carried  into  effect. 
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After  an  unsucceasAil  attempt  to  invest  the  fund,  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  turned  it  over  to  the  town,  and 
it  was  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  two  grammar 
school-houses. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  G^rge  Washing- 
ton died  at  Mount  Vernon  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  The  day  of  the  funeral  was  appropriately 
observed  by  the  tolling  of  bells,  the  firing  of  minute- 
guns  and  a  general  suspension  of  business.  In  the 
afternoon  a  procession  of  the  Lodge  of  Masons  and 
the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  marched  to  the  new 
meeting-house,  where  an  oration  was  delivered  by 
Joseph  Story,  then  a  student  of  law  in  the  oflSce  of 
Hon.  Samuel  Sewall. 

In  the  autumn  of  1800  the  town  was  once  more 
thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement,  by  the  breaking 
out  of  the  small-pox.  Doctor  Elisha  Story,  who  had 
for  many  years  been  a  popular  and  successful  physi- 
cian in  the  town,  having  learned  of  the  important 
discovery  by  Dr.  Jenner,  that  contagion  from  small- 
pox could  be  averted  by  inoculation  with  cow  virus, 
sent  to  England  and  procured  a  quantity  of  virus, 
with  which  he  inoculated  several  of  his  own  children 
and  those  of  some  of  his  friends.  It  was  soon  evi-: 
dent  that  a  fatal  mistake  had  been  made. 

The  virus  proved  to  be  that  of  the  genuine  small- 
pox, and  as  the  disease  spread  from  house  to  house, 
the  people  were  panic-stricken  with  fear.  Several 
town-meetings  were  held  to  consider  the  matter,  and 
the  town-house  being  too  small  to  contain  the  crowd 
of  excited  citizens  that  assembled,  the  meetings  were 
adjourned  and  again  convened  at  the  '*  New  Meeting- 
house.*' All  intercourse  with  other  towns  was  pro- 
hibited, and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  adopt  other 
necessary  measures  of  precaution  against  the  spread 
of  the  pestilence.  The  wrath  of  the  unreflecting  and 
ignorant  portion  of  the  community  was  directed  with 
especial  severity  against  Doctor  Story,  to  whom  they 
attributed  the  cause  of  the  entire  trouble.  Threats 
of  lynching  him  were  publicly  made,  and  fears  were 
entertained  by  his  friends  that  some  serious  injury 
would  be  done  him  either  in  person  or  property. 

The  counsels  ef  the  wise  prevailed,  however,  and  the 
good  doctor,  who  suffered  keenly  in  his  mind  on  ac- 
count of  the  distress  which  he  had  innocently 
caused,  was  unmolested. 

To  add  to  the  general  distress,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  community  were  suflering  from  the  most  ex- 
treme privations  of  poverty.  "  Melancholy  indeed," 
wrote  the  town's  committee  a  few  weeks  later,  "  was 
the  prospect  of  six  hundred  inhabitants  (one-twelfth 
of  our  population),  who,  independent  of  disease, 
were  destitute  of  the  common  comforts  of  life;  who 
had  little  else  than  hunger  and  cold  in  prospect, 
with  the  approaching  inclement  season."  The  town 
had  voted  to  care  for  the  poor  and  destitute,  but  it 
was  found  impossible  to  furnish  relief  proportionate 
to  such  a  demand.  Succor  was  at  hand,  however, 
for  upon  their  necessities  being  known,  contributions 


began  to  pour  in  from  several  of  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  in  a  short  time  the  distress  was  alleviated. 
On  the  18th  of  January,  1801,  a  little  less  than  two 
months  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease,  the 
town  was  declared  cleansed,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
other  towns  were  invited  to  resume  their  usual  inter- 
course. But  before  this  could  be  done,  the  grave  had 
received  sixty-four  victims  of  the  pestilence,  twenty 
of  whom  were  adults. 

Early  in  the  month  of  January,  1804,  the  principal 
business  men  and  capitalists  of  the  town  subscribed 
$100,000,  as  the  capital  stock  of  a  bank,  and  applied 
to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation.  The 
act  received  the  signature  of  the  Governor  on  the  7th 
of  March,  and  the  institution  was  established  as  the 
Marblehead  Bank.  Capt.  Joseph  Barker  was  elected 
president,  and  Mr.  John  Pedrick  (3d)  cashier.  The 
"  Lee  Mansion  "  was  subsequently  purchased  of  Hon. 
Samuel  Sewall  for  five  thousand  dollars,  and  hajs  ever 
since  been  owned  and  occupied  by  the  bank. 

Instances  of  great  bravery  are  not  uncommon  when 
men  are  fighting  for  the  honor  of  their  country  or  in 
defense  of  their  homes.  The  deeds  of  the  soldier 
who  bravely  faces  death  upon  the  battle-field  are 
recorded  on  enduring  monuments,  and  all  men  unite 
in  doing  honor  to  the  hero.  But  there  are  deeds  of 
heroism  when  the  country  is  at  peace,  and  the  home 
is  free  from  danger,  when  the  ocean  is  the  battle- 
field and  the  mighty  wind  the  foe.  These,  too  often, 
are  allowed  to  fade  from  the  memory,  and  to  perish  in 
oblivion.  Thus  there  are  few  persons  living  to-day 
who  have  ever  heard  of  the  many  acts  of  heroism 
performed  by  the  Marblehead  fishermen  while  at  sea. 
Much  has  been  done  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  an 
act  of  injustice  to  an  innocent  man,  who  had  been 
accused  by  a  cowardly  crew  of  wilfully  refusing  to 
assist  a  vessel  in  distress ;  but  the  following  incident 
so  worthy  to  be  held  in  rememberance,  has  been 
almost  forgotten : 

In  the  spring  of  1805  the  English  ship  "  Jupiter " 
foundered  at  sea,  and  three  days  after  the  sad  event 
Skipper  *' William  Powers"  fell  in  with  her  long  boat, 
having  on  board  thirty-nine  of  the  passengers  and 
crew.  The  fresh  wind  and  heavy  sea  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  boat  to  board  the  schooner,  and  for 
a  time  it  was  feared  that  all  attempts  to  rescue  the 
unfortunate  occupants  must  be  abandoned.  Finally, 
as  a  last  resort,  the  heroic  ''skipper"  placed  a  rope 
about  his  waist,  and  by  flinging  himself  over  the  '*  lee 
quarter,"  succeeded  in  lifting  each  person  separately 
on  board  the  vessel.  It  was  nobly  done ;  but  the  dis- 
interested skipper  performed  the  act  of  mercy  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  and,  though  a  strong  and  power- 
ful man,  was  completely  exhausted  and  severely 
bruised.  The  rescued  passengers  were  shortly  after 
distributed  among  three  other  vessels,  commanded  by 
Skippers  John  Powers,  Green  and  Dennis,  by  whom 
they  were  brought  in  safety  to  Marblehead.  Their 
arrival  was  the  signal  for  similar  acts  of  generosity  on 
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the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  vied  with  each  other 
in  supplying  their  necessities,  and  making  them  as 
comfortable  as  their  friendless  situation  would  permit. 
Shortly  after  this  event  the  town  was  again  thrown 
into  a  state  of  excitement  by  the  news  of  an  outrage 
committed  by  the  British  frigate  **  Yille  de  Milan" 
upon  several  fishing  vessels  from  Marblehead,  Salem 
and  Beverly.  The  frigate  was  cruising  on  the  banks, 
and  her  commander.  Captain  Lowrie,  boarded  the 
reaeela  and  impressed  twelve  or  fourteen  of  their  best 
men  into  the  British  naval  service.  Though  only 
one  of  many  similar  outrages,  this  incident  is  impor- 
ttot  as  an  illustration  of  the  depredations  committed 
by  British  cruisers  upon  American  seamen,  which 
resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  Embargo  Act,  and  the 
subsequent  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. 


CHAPTER    LXXXVI. 

M  AKBLEHEAD— ( Continued). 

nt  rMmft\Sekmr«  of  MarhUkead  Ve$$d»—The  True  Story  of  Skipper 
Irmm—AcHom  of  MarUekead  in  Support  of  the  Embargo  Law— Reception 
•/  MmhlekBod  BmohUione  in  Oongreee  —  Marblehead  Light  Infantry 
Orfmm$d—Etbridife  Oerrjf  Eleeted  Governor— Baptiat  Church  Organhed 
-Wm  DediKred  Agabul  Great  BriUdn—PaUriotic  Action  of  Marblehead— 
f^Ftieataer  FUUd  Oui^MaHfleheadere  Man  the  Frigate**  ConetUutton' 
-JhrvMM  of  WiUiam  AmeM— AUOtf  Between  the  **  ConetUution  *'  and 
^  " Gumriere^^-'Sbridge  Gerry  Elected  Viee-Preeident— Engagement 
ietmem  tike  **  OmeHlmtion''  and  the  **  Java''— The  **  Cheaapeahe"  and 
At  ** Skmmvm'*—Tke  Town  For^fied-Two  Men  Shot  wi  theStreete— 
MM  OwUwt  Ohaee  the  "  Oonetiiution''  into  Marblehead  Harbor— 
Berek  Death  of  Ueutemmd  John  Q.  OoweO—Demonetration  on  the 
btebralion  of  Peaoe— Marblehead  Men  in  Britieh  Prieone. 

The  repeated  indignities  to  which  American  vessels 
vere  subjected  by  British  cruisers  had  the  effect  to 
imprev  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1808,  the  famous  embargo  law 
was  passed.  This  act,  which  was  adopted  at  the 
instance  of  the  President,  detained  all  vessels  in 
American  porta,  and  required  all  American  vessels 
then  away  to  return  home.  But  the  depredations  of 
the  British  continued  in  spite  of  the  embargo.  Ves- 
sel after  vessel  was  captured  and  confiscated,  and 
many  were  overhauled  while  returning  from  foreign 
porta  in  compliance  with  the  law.  Among  these  were 
the  schooners  "Minerva"  and  "Perseverance,"  of 
Marblehead,  comnfanded  by  Captains  Poor  and  Mes- 
lerrey.  The  captain  of  the  "  Perseverance,"  on  his 
arrifal  home,  reported  that  he  had  left  sixty  Ameri- 
can veasela  at  Plymouth,  among  which  was  the 
schooner  *'  Betsy  Hooper,"  of  Marblehead,  which 
had  been  confiscated. 

TliOQgh  firmly  in  favor  of  the  embargo,  and  sin- 
cerely believing  in  its  necessity  as  a  measure  of  pre- 
caotion,  the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  were  among 
the  greatest  sofTerers  firom  its  efiects.    With  a  popula- 


tion of  six  or  seven  thousand,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  entirely  dependent  upon  the  fishing  business  for 
subsistence,  the  condition  of  the  town  was  deplorable. 
Eighty-seven  vessels,  averaging  eighty  tons  each, 
were  necessarily  idle;  and  the  warehouses  were 
stored  with  the  fish  caught  during  that  and  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  law  prohibited  their  exportation  and 
there  was  no  market  for  them  at  home ;  consequently 
they  could  not  be  sold,  and  there  was  great  distress 
among  the  people. 

On  Saturday,  the  30th  of  October,  the  schooner 
"Betty,"  commanded  by  Skipper  Benjamin  Ire^on, 
arrived  from  the  Grand  Banks.  Shortly  after  their 
arrival  the  crew  reported  that  at  midnight  on  the 
previous  Friday,  when  off*  Cape  Cod  light-house,  they 
passed  the  schooner  "  Active,"  of  Portland,  which 
was  in  a  sinking  condition ;  and  that  the  skipper  had 
reftised  to  render  any  assistance  to  the  unfortunate 
men  on  board  the  wreck.  The  excitement  and  indig- 
nation of  the  people  upon  the  reception  of  the  news 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  Two  vessels, 
manned  by  willing  volunteers,  were  immediately  dis- 
patched to  the  scene  of  disaster,  with  the  hope  of 
their  arrival  in  time  to  save  the  shipwrecked  sailors. 
But  their  mission  was  a  failure  and  they  returned 
with  no  tidings  of  the  wreck.  The  resentment  of  the 
people  waa  still  ftirther  provoked  when,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  sloop  "Swallow"  arrived,  having  on 
board  Captain  Gibbons,  the  master  of  the  ill-fated 
schooner.  He  corroborated  the  story  told  by  the 
crew  of  the  "  Betty,"  and  stated  that  the  "  Active  " 
sprung  aleak  at  about  eleven  o'clock  on  Friday  night. 
An  hoar  later  the  "  Betty  "  was  spoken,  "  but  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  humanity,"  she  sailed 
away  without  giving  any  assistance.  On  Saturday, 
Captain  Gibbons  and  three  of  the  passengers  were 
taken  off*  the  wreck  by  Mr.  Hardy,  of  Truro,  in  a 
whale-boat.  Four  other  persons  were  left  on  the 
wreck,  but  the  storm  increased  so  rapidly  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  return  to  their  rescue.  Captain 
Gibbons  was  placed  on  board  the  revenue  cutter 
"  Good  Intent,"  and  afterwards  went  on  board  the 
"  Swallow,"  in  which  he  came  to  Marblehead.  This 
statement  by  one  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped  a 
watery  grave  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
fishermen,  and  they  determined  to  demonstrate  their 
disapproval  of  Skipper  Ireson's  conduct  by  a  signal 
act_  of  vengeance.  Accordingly,  on  a  bright  moon- 
light night,  the  unfortunate  skipper  was  suddenly 
seized  by  several  powerftil  men,  and  securely  bound. 
He  was  then  placed  in  a  dory,  and,  besmeared  from 
head  to  feet  with  tar  and  feathers,  was  dragged  through 
the  town,  escorted  by  a  multitude  of  men  and  boys. 
When  opposite  the  locality  known  as  Work-house 
Rocks,  the  bottom  of  the  dory  came  out,  and  the 
prisoner  finished  the  remainder  of  his  ride  to  Salem 
in  a  cart.  The  authorities  of  that  town  forbade  the 
entrance  of  the  strange  procession,  and  the  crowd  re- 
turned to  Marblehead. 
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Throughout  the  entire  proceeding  Mr.  Ireson  main- 
tained a  discreet  silence,  and  when,  on  arriving  at  his 
own  home,  he  was  released  from  custody,  his  only  re- 
mark was,  "  I  thank  you  for  my  ride,  gentlemen,  but 
you  will  live  to  regret  it.'  His  words  were  prophetic. 
When  too  late  to  make  reparation  for  the  wrong  they 
had  committed,  the  impulsive  fishermen  realized  that 
they  had  perpetrated  an  act  of  the  greatest  injustice 
upon  an  innocent  man. 

At  this  late  day,  when  for  years  his  memory  has 
been  defamed  throughout  the  land,  and  the  fair  name 
of  the  women  of  Marblehead  has  been  sullied  by  the 
fictitious  story  of  one  of  our  best  New  England  poets, 
it  is  but  just  that  the  true  history  of  the  affair  should 
be  written.  Skipper  Ireson  was  not  more  to  blame 
than  his  crew,  and,  it  is  believed,  not  at  all.  When  the 
wreck  was  spoken,  and  the  cry  of  distress  was  heard, 
a  terrible  gale  was  blowing.  There  was  a  consultation 
on  board  the  *'  Betty  **  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
and  the  crew  decided  not  to  endanger  their  own  lives 
for  the  sake  of  saving  others.  Finding  that  they  were 
resolute  in  their  determination,  Skipper  Ireson  pro- 
posed to  lay  by  the  wreck  all  night,  or  until  the 
storm  should  abate,  and  then  go  to  the  rescue  of  the 
unfortunate  men.  To  this  they  also  demurred,  and 
insisted  upon  proceeding  upon  the  homeward  voyage 
without  delay.  On  their  arrival  in  Marblehead,  fear- 
ing the  just  indignation  of  the  people,  they  laid  the 
entire  blame  upon  the  skipper.  This  version  of  the 
affair  is  generally  accepted  as  true;  and  for  the  credit 
of  the  town,  be  it  said,  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  inci- 
dentd  in  its  entire  history  that  its  citizens  have  any 
reason  to  regret. 

The  embargo,  which  had  now  been  in  operation 
nearly  a  year,  had  been  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Federalists  from  the  beginning,  and  as  the  ill  effects 
of  the  measure  began  to  be  felt,  their  hostility  in- 
creased. Town-meetings  had  been  held  in  nearly  all 
principal  sea-ports  to  remonstrate  against  the  law, 
and  many  of  the  speeches  at  these  meetings  were 
seditious  and  inflammatory  in  the  extreme.  Not  so  in 
Marblehead.  Though  starvation  stared  them  in  the 
face,  the  citizens  were  loyal  to  the  government,  and 
at  a  town-meeting,  held  on  the  7th  of  December,  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

**  Betohtd^  That  this  town  continues  steadfast  In  the  faith  that  the 
embargo  law  was  a  law  of  wisdom,  and  that  the  President  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  our  warmest 
thanks  for  their  earlj  attention  to  the  Independence,  Liberty  and  just 
rights  of  the  Union,  and  partionlarl  j  the  commercial  part  thereof. 

**  RetoUed^  That  this  town  will  use  all  the  energy  they  possess  to  carry 
into  full  effect  all  the  laws  the  present  Congress  have  enacted  or  may 
enact  for  the  support  of  our  Just  and  equal  rights,  against  the  unjustifla- 
ble  and  imperial  decrees  of  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe,  by  proffer- 
log  to  our  country  our  property  and  services.*' 

Captains  William  Story,  Nathan  B.  Martin  and 
Joseph  Pedrick  were  elected  a  committee  to  forward 
the  resolutions  to  the  Hon.  Joseph  Story,  member  of 
Congress  from  this  district.  The  resolutions  were 
forwarded,  accompanied  by  a  letter  signed  by  every 
member  of  the  committee. 


**  Having  learned  that  the  government  intends  employing  some  cutters 
as  gun-boats,  to  prevent  evasions  of  the  laws  of  the  Country  (they  wrote), 
we  with  humility  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  you  our  opinion,  that  on  thin 
coast  (that  is  to  say,  fh>m  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Sable),  any  cutter  which  the 
government  may  send  will  not  so  well  answer  the  purpose  ;  the  gun-bo«tB 
will  be  useless,  for  they  would  not,  in  this  inclement  season  of  the  year, 
be  able  to  keep  at  sea  without  great  risk.  From  the  knowledge  we  hsive 
of  our  fishing-vessels,  we  think  they  will  answer  every  purpose  and  be 
a  saving  to  the  government  to  employ  them  in  defense  of  their  laws. 
We  also  beg  leave  to  offer  the  government  as  many  vessels  of  thin  de- 
scription as  will  prevent  any  evasion  whatever,  fVom  any  ports  or 
places  between  the  above-mentioned  capes,  or  wherever  otherwiae 
wanted,  knowing,  as  you  do,  the  peculiar  tituaUon  of  the  people  of  this 
place,  that  they  have  now  on  hand  two  years  catching  of  flsh  and  no 
vent  for  the  same.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  look  upon  the  messurw 
of  the  government  as  the  only  means  of  retaining  our  future  commeree. 
They  therefore  feel  disposed,  to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities,  to  support 
the  general  government  with  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  property,  and 
beg  leave  through  you  to  tender  their  services  to  man  out,  and  have 
manned,  any  vessels  which  it  may  please  for  the  service  of  the  United 
States." 

This  action  of  the  town  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
the  friends  of  the  administration  throughout  the 
country.  The  resolutions  were  published  by  Repub- 
lican (Democratic)  newspapers  everywhere;  and 
from  one  and  all  the  town  received  words  of  praise 
and  encouragement.  Of  the  manner  of  their  recep- 
tion in  Congress,  Representative  Story  wrote  to  his 
brother,  under  date  of  December  21,  1808 : 

'*  This  day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  Marblehead  petition, 
and  as  a  part  of  my  address  on  this  occasion,  which  was  short,  I  read  in 
the  hearing  of  the  House  the  resolves  of  Marblehead.  The  effect  was 
electrical.  It  gave  a  degree  of  delight,  it  awakened  a  sensation  of  ad- 
miration far  l>eyond  what  I  ever  knew  in  a  public  body.  On  every  side 
the  patriotism,  the  honorable,  the  tried  and  uniform  patriotism  of  Mar- 
blehead resounded.  All  the  Kepublicans  declare  their  determinatioD  to 
assist  in  some  way  to  honor  and  relieve  the  citixens  of  the  Town,  acd 
I  feel  an  assurance  that  some  of  our  fishermen  will  be  employed  as  pro- 
tectors of  our  coasts.  One  able  Republican  member  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  D.  R.  Williams)  declared  that  such  was  his  sense  of  the  virtue  and 
character  of  the  town,  that  he  would  willingly  give  them  a  thousand 
bushels  of  com  from  his  plantation.  But  all  the  friends  of  the  Govern- 
ment rejoiced  that  in  this  day  of  disaffection  iu  the  Eastern  States  a 
people  could  be  found  who  were  so  true  to  the  honor  and  rights  of  their 
country.  Mr.  Giles,  of  the  Senate,  hearing  of  my  having  the  resolves, 
sent  for  them,  and,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  to-day  in  the  Senate,  read 
them,  and  complimented  you  all.  You  may  depend  that  a  more  reason* 
able  and  welcome  resolution  never  came  to  Congrt*8s.  It  is  an  example 
worthy  to  be  followed.  When  I  named  the  (iacts  to  the  President  he  ap- 
peared highly  delighted.'* 

The  anxiety  expressed  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
opposition  to  the  embargo,  manifested  by  the  people 
of  the  Eastern  States,  was  not  without  reason.  Sena- 
tor Adams  expressed  his  belief,  in  a  communication  to 
the  President,  that  ''from  information  received  by 
him,  and  which  might  be  relied  upon,  it  was  the  de- 
termination of  the  ruling  party  in  Massachusetts,  and 
of  the  Federalists  in  New  England  generally,  if  the 
embargo  was  persisted  in,  no  longer  to  submit  to  it, 
but  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Union,  at  least 
until  the  existing  obstacles  to  foreign  commerce  were 
removed."  This,  it  has  been  said,'  was  a  false  alarm ; 
but  that  such  was  the  sincere  belief  of  the  citizens  of 
Marblehead,  is  evident  from  the  following  resolutioos 
adopted  at  a  town-meeting,  held  on  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1809:  : 

"  He$ohed,  That  we  view  with  the  utmost  abhurreuce  and  indignatioD 
the  conduct  of  a  party  among  us,  who  are  continually  endeavoring  to 
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ezdto  the  good  people  of  this  commonwealth  to  a  disobedienoe  of  the 
lam  of  the  Union,  by  fklw  and  libelloiui  publications  respecting  the 
motlTM  and  measures  of  the  general  government,  and  gross  mimtate- 
msDts  of  the  nature  and  sources  of  our  present  embarrassroents ;  that 
the  real  olject  of  this  party  is  to  separate  the  United  States,  and  excite 
rebellion  and  civil  war  for  the  purpose  uf  establishing  a  monarchy  under 
the  pretence  of  a  Northern  Confederacy,  or  force  us  into  a  destructive 
war  with  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  consequently  a  fktal  alliance  with 
tlie  corrupt  monarchy  of  Britain,  whose  embrace  is  death. 

"  Bemlr^dy  That  we  are  determined  never  to  yield  our  Liberties  and 
Kigtits,  purchased  by  the  beet  blood  of  our  c«)untry,  either  to  external 
foes  or  domestic  traitors ;  but  we  are  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  main- 
tain the  Constitution  uf  the  United  States  and  all  laws  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof ;  and  we  do  most  solemnly  pledge  our  liveH,  our  property 
and  our  sacred  honor  for  their  support,  through  every  peril  of  insurrec 
tioD,  rebellion  or  inrssion. 

**  Betolfd,  That  we  hold  sacred  those  inestimable  privileges  resigned 
to  onr  hands  by  a  numerous  class  of  bravo  and  hardy  townsmen,  who 
Racriflceu  their  lives  for  the  achievement  of  our  glorious  independence ; 
that  in  order  to  protect  and  defend  these  privileges,  ever  to  be  held 
iacred  by  Americans,,  we  will  arm  and  equip  ourselves  in  such  a  manner 
M  our  circumstances  will  admit,  and  do  hereby  publicly  declare  that  we 
will  die  Freemen,  and  never  live  slaves.*' 

The  people  of  Marblehead  did  not  forget  their  reso- 
lution to  arm  and  equip  themselves,  and  during  the 
month  of  June  the  company  known  as  the  Marble- 
head  Light  Infantry  was  organized.  Joshua  O.  Bow- 
den  was  the  first  commander,  and  the  company  has 
maintained  its  organization  ever  since. 

The  events  of  the  year  1810  were  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  to  the  people  of  Marblehead.  Early 
in  the  month  of  January  two  schooners  were  cap- 
tured by  British  cruisers  and  carried  into  St.  Jean  de 
Luce.  This  was  considered  an  evidence  that  the 
British  government  intended  to  continue  its  policy 
of  seizing  American  vessels  and  impressing  Ameri- 
can seamen,  and  had  the  effect  to  increase  the  indig- 
nation felt  by  the  people.  **  Free  Trade  and  Sailors* 
Rights  '^  was  the  cry  everywhere,  and  when,  in  the 
month  of  May,  the  annual  State  election  took  place, 
Elbridge  Gerry,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, received  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  of  the 
five  hundred  and  twenty-four  votes  cast  in  Marble- 
head. Mr.  Gerry  was  elected,  and  in  both  branches 
of  the  L^islature  the  majorities  were  Democratic. 

By  the  census  of  this  year,  it  appeared  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town  was  five  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  of  whom  sixty-three 
were  people  of  color. 

During  the  month  of  February  the  First  Baptist 
Church  was  organized,  twenty-one  persons  being  reg- 
ularly dismissed  from  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Salem  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  war  was  formally  de- 
clared against  Great  Britain  by  the  CJongress  of  the 
United  States. 

From  the  moment  when  was  was  declared,  the  cit- 
izens of  Boston,  the  metropolis  of  New  England, 
**  clamored  for  peace  and  reprobated  the  war  as  wick- 
ed, unjust  and  unnecessary."  Many  other  towns  in 
the  State  were  only  too  ready  to  follow  the  example 
set  by  Boston,  and  on  the  29th  of  June  the  citizens 
of  Newbury  declared : 


"  We  consider  the  war  ruinous  to  the  property  as  well  as  the  bappi- 
ness  and  morals  of  the  nation.  It  is  brought  on  the  country  by  sur* 
prise  ;  it  was  conceived  in  darkness  and  secret  conclave  ;  the  people  were 
kept  in  profound  ignorance  of  their  impending  destruction.** 

Far  different  were  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
citizens  of  Marblehead.  On  the  very  day  that  the 
meeting  was  held  in  Newbury  a  town-meeting  was 
held  in  Marblehead  and  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

"  Rwolred,  That  we  view  the  late  solemn  act,  declaring  war  against 
Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies,  as  the  last  resort  of  a  much  injured 
people,  freely  persuaded  that  its  justice  and  necessity  will  be  acknowl- 
edged by  all  who  candidly  pass  in  review  the  doctrines  of  our  ensmy  ; 
and  nothing  short  of  a  base  submission  would  have  prolonged  peace. 

"  Rttolred,  That,  whatever  sacrifices  may  result,  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  support  our  government,  our  laws,  and  our  Liberty,  through  the 
present  arduous  conflict.  We  also  pledge  ourselves  to  support  and  pro- 
tect tl-.e  Union  of  the  States  as  the  ark  of  our  political  safety  ;  and  that 
we  view  all  those  who  dare  intimate  a  wish  for  the  separation  of  the 
I'liion  as  the  worst  enemies  to  our  peace,  prosperity  and  bappine«i.** 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war 
was  received  in  Marblehead  the  town  was  the  scene 
of  the  utmost  activity.  Nowhere  in  the  country  did 
the  people  spring  to  arms  with  more  alacrity.  Four 
privateers,  namely — the  "  Lion,"  the  *'  Thorn,"  the 
"Snowbird"  and  the  "Industry" — were  immediately 
Htted  out,  and  began  a  series  of  remarkably  successful 
cruises  against  the  ships  of  the  British  nation.  This 
was  not  all.  Forty  private  armed  schooners  were 
soon  fitted  out  in  Salem,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  were  manned  by  Marbleheiid  seamen.  One 
schooner,  the  "Growler,"  was  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Nathaniel  Lindsey,  of  Marblehead,  and  had  an 
entire  crew  of  Marblehead  men.  Of  the  ship 
"America,"  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  suc- 
cessful cruisers  during  the  entire  war,  thirty  were 
from  Marblehead. 

The  fishermen  of  Marblehead  were  also  largely 
represented  on  board  the  frigates  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  Eighty  men  of  the  crew  of  the 
"  Constitution "  were  from  Marblehead,  and  were 
on  board  her  throughout  the  entire  period  of  her 
brilliant  career. 

The  war  had  now  begun  in  earnest.  On  the  20th 
of  July  the  ship  "  Orient,"  of  Marblehead,  Captain 
Andrews,  commander,  while  on  the  passage  home 
from  a  merchant  voyage  to  Gibraltar,  was  captured 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  by  the  British  sloop- 
of-war  "  Harvard."  The  "  Orient."  which  had  on 
board  a  rich  cargo  and  about  thirteen  thousand 
dollars  in  specie,  was  sent  into  St.  John's,  N.  B. 
The  crew,  ten  in  number,  were  placed  on  board 
a  prison-ship,  from  which  they  were  subsequently 
released  by  the  United  States  frigate  "  Essex,"  and 
sent  to  New  York  on  board  a  cartel  ship. 

Early  in  the  month  of  August  the  schooner  "  Dol- 
phin," of  Salem,  was  captured  by  the  British  cruiser 
"  Belvidera."  Among  the  crew  of  the  "  Dolphin," 
who  became  prisoners  of  war,  was  Joseph  Furness,  of 
Marblehead.  Shortly  after  his  confinement  on  board 
the  "  Belvidera  "  he  was  carried  on  board  the  ship 
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*^  San  Domingo,"  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  im- 
press him  into  the  British  naval  service.*  With 
manly  heroism,  Furness  declared  that  he  would  not 
fight  against  his  country,  and  told  his  captors  to  shoot 
him  as  he  stood  if  they  chose  to  do  so.  They  then 
placed  him  on  hoard  the  guard-ship,  where  his  steady 
resolution  and  undaunted  courage  inspired  the  ad- 
miration of  the  British  officers.  Soon  after,  docu- 
ments were  sent  down  for  his  release  and  he  returned 
home. 

On  the  19th  of  August  the  celebrated  battle  be- 
tween the  United  States  frigate  **  Constitution  "  and 
the  British  frigate  **  Guerriere  "  took  place,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  glorious  victory  for  the  **  Constitution." 
The  loss  on  board  the  "Guerriere''  in  killed,  wounded 
and  missing,  was  one  hundred  and  one.  The  loss  on 
board  the  "  Constitution  "  was  seven  killed  and  seven 
wounded. 

The  news  of  this  engi^ement  was  received  in  Mar- 
blehead  with  the  greatest  enthusiam  ;  and  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Constitution  "  were 
citizens  of  the  town,  it  was  considered  almost  a  local 
victory. 

The  Presidential  election  of  1812  resulted  in  another 
triumph  for  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  re-election 
of  President  Madison.  This  was  accepted  as  an  in- 
dorsement of  the  war  policy  of  the  administration  and 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  its  friends  throughout  the 
country.  In  Marblehead,  especially,  the  event  was 
hailed  with  great  rejoicing.  El  bridge  Gerry,  who 
was  revered  and  honored  as  a  patriot  and  a  states- 
man, had  been  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  nowhere  was  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him  and  Massachusetts  more  sincerely  appreciated 
than  in  his  native  town. 

On  the  29th  of  December  a  desperate  engagement 
was  fought  off  San  Salvador  between  the  United 
States  frigate  "Constitution,"  then  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Bainbridge,  and  the  British  frigate  "  Java,"  of 
thirty-eight  guns.  The  combat  lasted  more  than 
three  hours,  and  when  the  **  Java  "  struck  she  was  re- 
duced to  a  mere  wreck.  Of  her  crew,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  were  killed  and  wounded,  while  on  board 
the  "  Constitution  "  there  were  only  thirty-four.  Among 
the  killed  on  board  the  "  Constitution  "  in  this  action 
were  two  brothers  named  Cheever,  of  Marblehead, 
the  only  sons  of  a  poor  widow. 

On  the  1st  of  Juoe,  1813,  a  battle  was  fought  in  the 
bay  back  of  Marblehead  Neck,  in  sight  of  a  multitude 
of  anxious  spectators,  between  the  United  States  frig- 
ate "  Chesapeake,"  commanded  by  Captain  Lawrence, 
and  the  British  frigate  **  Shannon,"  commanded  by 
Captain  Broke.  The  action  terminated  fatally  for  the 
"  Chesapeake,"  and  the  intrepid  Lawrence  was  mortally 
wounded.  Of  the  crew  of  the  "  Shannon  "  twenty-four 
were  killed  and  fifty-six  wounded.  Of  the  crew  of 
the  "  Chesapeake"  forty -eight  were  killed  and  nearly 

1  Twenty-one  citizens  of  Marblehead  were  impi-eaaed  into  the  British 
naval  Mrvice. 


one  hundred  wounded.  When  carried  below  and  asked 
if  the  colors  should  be  struck,  Captain  Lawrence  replied 
"  No ;  they  shall  never  while  I  live."  Delirious  from 
excess  of  suffering,  he  continued  to  exclaim:  ''  Don't 
give  up  the  ship ! "  an  expression  consecrated  by 
the  people  of  Marblehead  as  the  last  words  also  of  the 
heroic  Mugford  thirty-seven  years  before.  During 
the  engagement  three  Marblehead  sailors  were  on 
board  the  "Shannon  "as  prisoners  of  war,  by  whom  the 
progress  of  the  battle  was  watched  with  the  utmost 
interest.  They  had  been  taken  on  board  a  prize  of 
the  privateer  '*  America,"  several  days  before,  and  their 
hopes  of  a  speedy  delivery  were  suddenly  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  capture  of  the  "  Chesapeake." 

The  body  of  Captain  Lawrence  was  carried  to  Hal- 
ifax, but  was  subsequently  brought  to  Salem,  and  re- 
buried  with  great  parade,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Story, 
a  native  of  Marblehead,  acting  as  orator  of  the  day. 

The  large  number  of  British  sloops-of-war  which 
were  cruising  about  the  bay,  caused  the  inhabitants 
to  fear  an  attack  upon  the  town,  and  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  this  year  active  preparations  were 
made  for  its  defense.  Fortifications  were  erected,  and 
batteries  were  stationed  on  Twisden's  Hill,  Goodwin's 
Head,  Hewitt's  Head  and  on  the  Neck.  The  town  was 
divided  into  two  wards,  and  all  the  able-bodied  men  re- 
maining at  home  were  enlisted  into  companies  and  de- 
tailed for  general  duty.  The  Marblehead  Light  In- 
fantry, which  now  numbered  one  hundred  men  in  its 
ranks,  acted  as  a  reserve  force  to  be  called  upon  in 
case  of  an  attack.  A  company  was  also  recruited  and 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  for 
duty  at  Fort  Sewall.  This  company  was  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  John  Bailey,  and  Joshua  O.  Bow- 
den,  the  efficient  commander  of  the  Light  Infantry, 
was  its  first  lieutenant. 

Guards  were  stationed  along  the  coast,  on  the  Neck 
and  at  various  localities  in  the  town,  for  the  purpose 
of  alarming  the  inhabitants  should  an  attack  be 
made. 

These  precautionary  measures  were  not  adopted  with- 
out sufficient  cause.  The  British  cruisers  had  become 
so  bold  that  in  several  instances  unarmed  American 
vessels  were  captured  within  full  sight  of  the  shore, 
and  almost  within  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fort.  On 
one  occasion,  during  the  month  of  August,  two  Eng- 
lish ships-of-war  sailed  close  to  the  Neck  and  cap- 
tured six  coasting- vessels  which  were  bound  to 
Boston. 

During  this  period  of  excitement  two  men  were 
killed  by  the  guards  in  the  public  streets  of  the  town. 
Both  of  the  unfortunate  incidents  occurred  in  the 
night,  when  it  was  impossible  for  the  sentinels  to  see 
who  was  approaching.  One  of  the  victims  was  a 
young  man  named  Joseph  Butman,  who  was  foolishly 
trying  to  alarm  the  sentinels  stationed  at  the  town- 
house.  The  other  was  a  negro  known  as  Black 
Charley,  who  was  shot  by  the  sentinel  stationed  at 
Lovis's  Cove.     Charley  was  on  his  way  home  from  a 
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daocing'party,  where  he  had  performed  the  important 
service  of  fiddler,  and  being  somewhat  deaf,  it  is  pre- 
sumed did  not  hear  the  challenge  of  the  guard.  These 
sad  events  cast  a  general  gloom  over  the  community, 
and  were  deeply  regretted  ;  but  the  stern  necessities 
of  war  demanded  that  the  guards  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  faithful  performance  of  duty. 

On  Sunday,  the  3d  of  April,  1814,  the  people  were 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  three  ships-of- 
war,  which  appeared  to  be  sailing  directly  for  Marble- 
bead  harbor.  Two  of  the  frigates  were  ascertained  to 
have  British  flags  at  their  mast-heads,  while  the  third, 
which  was  in  advance  of  the  others,  carried  the  start; 
and  stripes.  It  proved  to  be  the  frigate  "  Constitu- 
tion," which  for  three  days  had  been  chased  by  the 
English  frigates  "Tenedos"  and  "Endymion."  As 
the  three  stately  ships  neared  the  land,  and  the  excit- 
ing chase  could  be  more  distinctly  witnessed,  the 
headlands  and  house-tops  were  filled  with  interested 
and  anxious  spectators.  The  ''Constitution"  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  her  pursuers,  and  as  she  ma- 
jesitically  sailed  into  the  harbor  cheer  after  cheer  rent 
the  air,  and  from  many  a  heart  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving went  forth  for  the  preservation  and  safety  of 
"  Old  Ironsides."  When  about  three  miles  out  the 
commander  of  the  **  Constitution  "  inquired  if  any  of 
the  Marblehead  seamen  felt  competent  to  pilot  the 
ship  into  the  harbor.  "Aye,  aye,  sir  I  "  was  the  an- 
swer from  a  score  of  volunteers,  and  from  the  number 
Samuel  Green  was  selected,  by  whom  the  good  ship 
was  successfully  brought  in.  Towards  evening  she 
again  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  into  Salem  harbor, 
where  she  was  not  so  much  exposed,  and  was  less 
liable  to  attack. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  at  home,  the 
heroic  sons  of  Marblehead  were  winning  unfading 
laurels  by  their  valorous  conduct  upon  the  water.  In 
the  spring  of  1814,  Capt.  David  Porter,  in  the  frigate 
"Essex,"  engaged  the  British  frigate  "Phoebe,"  of 
fifty-two,  and  the  sloop-of-war  "  Cherub,"  of  twenty- 
eight  guns,  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso.  For  more 
than  two  hours  he  sustained  the  uneqal  encounter 
before  be  surrendered,  and  his  crew  fought  with  a 
bravery  never  exceeded.  Of  his  intrepid  ofiScers  and 
seamen,  fifty-eight  were  killed,  thirty -one  were  miss- 
ing, thirty -eight  were  severely  and  twenty-five 
slightly  wounded.  During  the  action  Lieutenant 
John  Glover  Cowell,  a  son  of  the  intrepid  Captain 
Richard  Cowell,  and  a  grandson  of  General  John 
Glover,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  wounded.  Afler 
having  the  wound  dressed  a  second  time  he  returned 
to  his  station,  where  another  shot  severely  wounded 
him  in  the  leg.  He  was  taken  up  to  be  carried  below, 
but  peremptorily  refusing  to  go,  he  continued  at  his 
post  until  loss  of  blood  rendered  him  insensible.  He 
was  then  taken  below  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  surgeon. 

After  the  battle  he  was  taken  on  shore,  where  his 
leg  was  amputated,  and  afler  suffering  with  exem- 
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plary  fortitude  for  twenty-one  days,  he  expired  in 
the  presence  of  his  gallant  companions.  "  His  case 
excited  in  Valparaiso  the  liveliest  interest.  The 
whole  city  most  feelingly  and  deeply  sympathized  in 
his  sufferings,  and  lamented  his  fate.  His  heroism 
had  made  everyone  his  friend  and  his  mourner.  He 
was  buried  with  the  mout  distinguished  honors,  both 
military  and  civil,  that  the  place  could  afford.  All 
the  American  and  British  officers,  the  crews  of  the 
*  Essex  *  and  the  *  Essex  Junior,*  of  the  *  Phoebe ' 
and  *  Cherub,'  and  of  every  other  vessel  in  port, 
joined  to  swell  the  funeral  procession.  But  the  chief 
pomp  that  was  displayed  on  this  solemn  and  interest- 
ing occasion  arose  from  the  attention  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place.  It  would  be  scarcely  hyperbolical 
to  say  that  the  ashes  of  the  gallant  Cowell  were  wa- 
tered by  the  tears  of  all  Valparaiso.  The  concourse  of 
Spaniards,  headed  by  the  Governor  of  the  district 
and  a  large  military  escort,  was  immense. 

"Followed  by  this  vast  and  magnificent  procession, 
and  attended  by  solemn  music  and  lighted  tapers,  the 
remains  of  the  hero  were  carried  to  the  principal 
church  of  the  city.  Here,  after  having  been  exposed 
to  public  view  for  two  days,  shrouded  in  elegant  fun- 
eral apparel,  they  were  interred  in  consecrated 
ground  within  the  walls  of  the  building,  an  honor 
never  perhaps  before  conferred  on  a  stranger  in  that 
part  of  the  world." 

The  war  virtually  ended  in  December  of  this  year, 
when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Ghent  by  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
tain.  In  February,  1816,  the  treaty  was  ratified  by 
the  two  governments,  and  President  Madison  issued 
a  proclamation  to  that  effect.  On  the  reception  of 
the  news  in  Marblehead,  every  house  in  town  was 
illuminated  and  from  nearly  every  house-top  some- 
thing was  set  flying  to  the  breeze ;  those  who  could 
not  procure  flags,  hoisting  sheets,  pillow-cases,  and 
in  some  instances  even  petticoats,  in  honor  of  the 
great  event.  For  an  entire  week  the  church-bells 
were  rung,  and  as  day  after  day  their  merry  peals 
rang  out,  they  left  full  conviction  on  every  heart  of 
the  sincere  joy  and  most  ardent  patriotism  of  the 
people. 

Though  peace  had  been  declared,  over  seven  hun- 
dred citizens  of  Marblehead  were  confined  in  British 
prisons.  Halifax,  Chatham,  Plymouth  and  the 
loathsome  prison-ships  each  had  their  quota,  while 
in  Dartmoor  Prison  alone  more  than  five  hundred 
were  confined.  The  majority  of  these  men  were  cap- 
tured in  privateers  of  many  times  their  size  and 
armament  Many,  however,  were  taken  from  un- 
armed merchant  vessels  on  their  voyages  to  and  from 
the  various  foreign  ports. 

During  the  massacre  in  Dartmoor  Prison  on  the 
6th  of  April,  1815,  when  the  soldiers  fired  on  the 
defenseless  prisoners,  John  Peach  and  Thomas  Tind- 
ley,  of  Marblehead,  were  wounded.  Over  one  thou- 
sand men  from  Marblehead  were  engaged  in  the  war 
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for  "  Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Rights."  Of  these,  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-six  were  on  board  privateers, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  were  in  the  navy,  fifty-seven 
were  in  the  army,  and  one  hundred  were  members  of 
the  Marblehead  Light  Infantry. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 
MARBLEHEAD— ( OonHnued). 

Sacrum  Made  by  th«  Town—VitU  of  Pretident  Monroe— SaNxUh'SchooU 
Organued— Second  Vi$U  of  Oeneral  de  LafayeU»—The  OoWnbittn  So- 
ciefy—PubUe  SireeU  Named— Shoe  Man^faclming  EUabUghed—Fint 
Local  Newspaper  &tabli$hed—Orand  Bank  Inoorporaied— Marblehead 
Seamen'e  CharUaHe  Societjf  Orgamiaed— Female  Humane  Society  Or- 
ganixed  —  VieU  of  Preeident  Jaekeon—Bival  CeUbratUme  on  the  Fomrth 
of  Juttf—ReorgmitaHoH  of  the  Fire  Department— High  School  Eetdb 
Vehed—The  Sttrplue  Revenue  Oontroverey—Eaalem  Railroad  Opened— 
Liberty  Party  Orgam*ed—  Lyceum  Hail  Buill—The  Great  Gale  of 
IM^-RaUroad  Dieaeter  of  IMS  -  Ship- Builduig  in  Marblehead  -  Be- 
^[ue$t  of  Motet  A.  HckeU—PretenlaOont  to  Infantry  Con^paniee—Cel- 
Oration  of  American  Independence— Third  Congregational  Chmroh 
Organised— Hibernian  Friendly  Society— Watereide  Cemetery  Dedi- 
CAtted—OathoUo  Church  Founded—Fire  at  BaeaetVe  HaU— Great 
Strike  of  1860. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  people  applied  them- 
selves earnestly  and  industriously  to  the  task  of  re- 
storing their  shattered  fortunes.  There  were  now 
only  forty-eight  vessels  employed  in  the  bank  fish- 
eries, eighteen  of  which  were  of  less  than  fifty  tons 
burden.  When  the  embargo  of  1807  went  into  oper- 
ation there  were  one  hundred  and  sixteen  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  ninety-eight  of  which  were  of 
more  than  fifty  tons  burden.  This  great  reduction  in 
the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  industry,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  obtained  a  livelihood,  is  the 
best  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  the  sacrifices  made 
by  the  town  during  the  period  of  controversy  and 
war  with  Great  Britain. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1817,  James  Monroe,  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States. 
A  few  months  after  his  inauguration  he  made  a  tour 
of  the  Eastern  States,  and  in  so  doing,  honored  the 
town  of  Marblehead  with  a  brief  visit.  He  was  re- 
ceived at  the  entrance  of  the  town  by  a  procession 
consisting  of  the  military,  the  boards  of  town  officers, 
the  pupils  of  the  public  and  private  schools,  the  clergy, 
and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens.  He  was  escorted 
to  the  "  Lee  Mansion,  where  a  large  number  of 
prominent  citizens  assembled  "  to  pay  their  respects, 
and  afterwards  visited  Fort  Sewall  and  other  points 
of  interest. 

The  organization  of  Sabbath  schools  in  Marble- 
head, b^an  in  the  spring  of  1818,  when  measures 
were  taken  for  the  formation  of  the  "  Sabbath-School 
Union  Society."  Hon.  William  Reed  was  chosen 
president  of  the  society.  The  schools  of  the  several 
churches  continued  under  the  direction  of  this  society 
for  eleven  years,  when  each  church  assumed  control 
of  its  own  school. 


The  year  1824  was  marked  by  an  event  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  people  of  Marblehead.  The 
venerable  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  had  come  to  the 
United  States  at  the  express  invitation  of  Congress, 
was  traveling  through  the  country,  and  the  citizens 
voted  unanimously  to  invite  him  to  visit  the  town. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  a  day  late  in  the 
month  of  August  was  appointed  for  his  reception. 
The  distinguished  visitor,  accompanied  by  his  son, 
George  Washington  Lafayette,  was  received  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town  by  a  procession  of  civic  and 
military  organizations,  and  escorted  through  the 
principal  streets  amid  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the 
people.  He  was  then  conducted  to  the  "  Lee  Man- 
sion," where  a  grand  dinner  was  served,  and  a  public 
reception  was  given  to  the  citizens.  The  dinner- 
table,  it  is  said,  presented  a  magnificent  appearance. 
All  the  **  well-to-do  "  families  of  the  town  contributed 
their  silverware  to  grace  the  festal  board,  and  neither 
pains  nor  expense  were  spared  in  its  arrangement. 
General  Lafayette  remained  in  Marblehead  several 
hours,  and  before  departing  made  a  brief  call  upon 
Mrs.  Mary  Glover  Hooper,  the  wife  of  Robert 
Hooper,  Esq.,  and  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  his 
old  friend  and  companion-in-arms,  Gen.  John  Glover. 

Among  other  interesting  incidents  of  this  memora- 
ble day  was  the  first  appearance  of  the  military  com- 
pany known  as  the  Lafayette  Guards,  which  had  been 
organized  a  short  time  before,  under  command  of 
Capt.  William  B.  Adams. 

Early  in  this  year  a  society  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  the  "Columbian  Society,'*  which,  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  exercised  a  perceptible  influence 
upon  the  political  sentiments  of  the  citizens.  For 
many  years  the  best  moderators  of  our  town-meetings 
were  graduates  of  the  president's  chair  of  the  Colum- 
bian Society,  and  the  most  skillful  debaters  who  par- 
ticipated in  town-meeting  discussions  obtained  their 
experience  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  that  institution. 

During  this  year  the  public  streets  were  named  by 
vote  of  the  town.  Nearly  all  of  them  had  been  known 
as  "  lanes,"  from  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the 
town,  and  Mugford,  Green  and  State  Streets  are  still 
familiarly  known  to  many  of  the  older  inhabitants 
as  "New  Meeting-House,"  "Ferry,"  and  "Wharf" 
Lanes.  Previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, State  Street  was  known  as  "  King  Street,"  but 
the  patriotic  citizens  declined  to  recognize  the  name 
after  the  close  of  the  war. 

As  early  as  1825  the  manufacture  of  misses'  and 
children's  shoes  was  introduced  into  Marblehead. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  only  boots  and  shoes  made 
in  town  were  heavy  leather  boots  for  the  use  of  fisher- 
men and  custom  shoes  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  first  manufacturer  to  engage  in  the  new  enter- 
prise was  Mr.  Ebenezer  Martin,  who  made  his  own 
shoes  and  sold  them  at  retail.  His  work-shop  was  in 
the  old  "Reynolds  House,"  on  Darling  Street.  It 
was  his  custom  to  carry  his  goods  about  in  a  cart^  and 
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drive  from  one  town  to  another,  until  he  disposed  of 
them.  The  next  earliest  manufacturer  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Wooldredge,  whose  factory  was  on  Ome 
Street;  and  a  few  years  later  Messrs.  Benjamin 
Hawkes,  Thomas  G^arney  and  Adoniram  C.  Ome 
engaged  in  the  business  as  a  firm.  Shortly  after, 
Messrs.  Samuel  and  Peter  Sparhawk  began  business. 

On  Saturday  M  arch  13, 1830,  the  first  local  news- 
paper ever  established  in  town  made  its  appearance. 
It  was  called  the  Marblehead  Register y  and  was 
published  by  Henry  Blaney.  For  three  years  the 
editor  struggled  heroically  to  make  the  enterprise  a 
success;  but  his  efforts  were  futile,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  suspend  publication.  Several  newspapers 
have  since  been  established,  but  a  similar  fate  has 
befallen  them  all  except  the  Marblehead  Messenger^ 
which  was  established  in  1871,  and  is  still  published. 

During  the  year  1831  several  important  local  insti- 
tutions were  established. 

On  the  18th  the  Grand  Bank  was  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Joseph  W.  Green  was 
the  first  president,  and  John  Sparhawk,  Jr.,  cashier. 

On  the  30th  of  August  the  town  voted  to  petition 
Congress  for  the  erection  of  a  light-house  on  Point 
Neck.  The  light-house  was  erected  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  town,  Mr.  Ezekiel  Darling  be- 
ing the  first  keeper. 

Early  in  this  year  the  Marblehead  Seamen's 
Charitable  Society  was  organized.  This  society  is 
still  in  existence,  there  being  only  one  older  society 
in  town.  The  Marblehead  Female  Humane  Society 
antedates  it,  having  been  organized  in  1816. 

In  the  summer  of  1833,  President  Andrew  Jackson, 
who  had  entered  upon  his  second  term  as  the  execu- 
tive of  the  nation,  made  a  tour  of  the  Middle  and 
New  England  States.  On  the  28th  of  June,  accept- 
ing the  urgent  invitation  of  the  citizens,  he  visited 
Marblehead.  He  was  received  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town  by  a  procession  consisting  of  the  military  com- 
panies, a  cavalcade  of  fifty  horsemen,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, pupils  of  the  public  schools  and  a  large  con- 
course of  citizens.  Along  the  route  of  the  procession 
triomphal  arches,  decorated  with  flowers  and  bearing 
appropriate  mottoes,  were  erected,  and  many  private 
residences  were  elaborately  decorated.  President 
Jackson  rode  through  the  principal  streets  in  an 
open  carriage,  after  which  the  procession  halted  at 
the  '*  Lee  Mansion''  where  an  address  of  welcome  was 
delivered  by  Frederick  Bobinson,  Esq.  A  dinner 
had  been  provided  for  the  occasion,  but  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  citizens,  their  distingui!»hed 
visitor  was  obliged  to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Salem,  and  they  were  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  his 
company. 

The  violent  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson's  administration  gave  rise  to  a  new 
political  oi^nization,  known  as  the  Whig  party. 
Between  this  party  and  the  Democrats  there  existed 
a  feeling  of  the  most  bitter  hostility.  This  was  especi- 


ally true  of  the  adherents  of  both  parties  in  Marble- 
head. Their  opposition  to  each  other  was  so  intense 
that  on  the  occasion  of  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
in  1834,  they  refused  to  act  in  concert,  and  the  re- 
sult was  two  rival  celebrations.  The  Democrats 
formed  a  procession,  and,  escorted  by  the  Lafayette 
Guards,  with  a  drum  and  fife  and  two  bugles,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Methodist  Meeting-House,  where  an 
oration  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Frank  Knight,  a  native 
of  the  town.  They  then  marched  to  Fort  Sewall, 
where  a  dinner  was  provided,  and  appropriate 
speet^hes  were  made  by  prominent  members  of  the 
party.  The  Whigs  were  escorted  by  the  Marblehead 
Light  Infantry,a  majority  of  whose  members  were  of 
that  political  faith.  Led  by  a  band  of  music,  they 
marched  to  the  old  North  meeting-house,  where  an 
oration  was  delivered ;  after  which  they  sat  down  to 
a  dinner  at  Academy  Hall. 

During  the  year  1835  the  Fire  Department  was 
thoroughly  reorganized.  The  town  at  this  time  owned 
four  hand-engines, — the  *'  Friend,"  the  "  Endeavour," 
the  "  Union  "  and  the  "  Liberty."  Beside  these,  there 
were  two  engines  owned  by  private  parties,  one  of 
which  was  named  the  "  Torrent,"  and  the  other  the 
**  Belief."  A  committee,  appointed  by  the  town  to 
examine  the  several  engines  belonging  to  the  Fire  De- 
partment, reported  that  only  one,  the  "  Liberty,"  was 
'*  worth  spending  a  dollar  on."  That  engine  was 
accordingly  repaired,  and  refitted  with  all  the  modern 
improvements,  and  two  new  suction  engines — the 
**  Marblehead  "  and  "  Essex  " — were  purchased. 

During  the  year  1836  the  Universalist  Society  was 
organized.  For  a  time  the  meetings  were  held  in  the 
hall  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Darling  Streets ; 
but  the  following  year,  so  rapid  had  been  the  growth 
of  the  society,  that  a  church  edifice  was  erected  on 
the  corner  of  Pleasant  and  Watson  Streets. 

For  years  the  town  had  maintained  three  grammar 
schools,  known  as  the  North,  Centre  and  South 
Schools.  In  1837  it  was  voted  to  establish  a  High 
School,  with  separate  departments  for  boys  and  girls. 
The  school  was  established  in  accordance  with  the 
vote  of  the  town,  and  tiie  building  known  as  the 
Masonic  Lodge  was  rented  for  its  accommodation. 

It  was  during  this  year,  also,  that  the  famous  con- 
troversy over  the  "Surplus  Bevenue"  took  place. 
During  ,the  administration  of  President  Jackson  a 
large  amount  of  money  accumulated  in  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States.  By  an  act  of  Congress  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  distribute 
the  amount  among  the  several  States,  and  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  on  the  reception  of  its  proportion, 
distributed  it  among  the  towns  of  the  commonwealth. 
By  this  act  of  the  Legislature  the  town  of  Marblehead 
received  about  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  The  town 
voted  to  appropriate  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  a 
town  farm  and  the  erection  of  a  new  almshouse.  A 
controversy  ensued  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and 
after  the  vote  had  been  several  times  reconsidered, 
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it  was  ascertained  that  the  town  was  under  legal  ob- 
ligation to  purchase  the  farm  belonging  to  Hamphrey 
Devereux,  Esq.  The  farm  was  accordingly  purchased 
for  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  Two  years  later  the 
farm  was  sold  for  eleven  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
money  was  turned  over  to  the  treasurer,  the  town 
losing  two  thousand  dollars  by  the  transaction. 

The  dat«  of  the  regular  establishment  of  stage  com- 
munication between  Marblehead  and  Boston  was 
about  the  year  1768.  The  establishment  of  a  regular 
line  of  stages  between  Marblehead  and  Salem,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  place  until  twenty-six  years  later. 
The  first  proprietor  of  a  line  of  stages  in  Marblehead, 
of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  was  Mr.  Hooker 
Osgood,  who  drove  regularly  tp  Boston  for  many 
years  previous  to  the  War  of  1812.  He  died  in  1811, 
and  the  business  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Israel 
Putnam  and  Jonathan  Cass.  This  firm  subsequently 
sold  out  to  a  company,  under  whose  management  the 
business  was  conducted  for  several  years.  Upon  the 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise  by  the  company,  Mr. 
Cass  resumed  the  business  with  Mr.  Increase  H. 
Brown  as  a  partner.  In  1829  Mr.  Cass  withdrew, 
and  Mr.  Brown  entered  into  a  co-partnership  with 
Messrs.  Stephen  P.  Hathaway  and  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son, the  style  of  the  firm  being  I.  H.  Brown  &  Co. 
A  stage  was  driven  to  Boston  daily,  and  to  Salem 
twice  a  day,  Mr.  Thompson  being  the  driver  of  the 
former,  and  Mr.  Hathaway  of  the  latter.  On  the 
opening  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  between  Salem  and 
Boston,  in  1838,  the  stage  to  Boston  was  discontinued, 
and,  instead,  stages  were  driven  four  times  a  day  to 
the  Marblehead  Depot,  then  located  in  Swampscott, 
on  what  is  now  known  as  the  "Old  Lynn  Road." 
On  the  opening  of  the  Marblehead  and  Salem  Branch 
of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  in  1839,  the  stage  to  Salem 
was  discontinued. 

The  year  1839  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  period 
when  the  fishing  business  of  Marblehead  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  prosperity.  At  that  time  ninety-eight 
vessels,  only  three  of  which  were  under  fifty  tons 
burden,  were  employed  in  the  business — a  larger 
number  than  had  ever  sailed  from  this  port  since  the 
time  of  Jefierson's  embargo. 

In  February,  1841,  an  Anti-Slavery  Convention 
was  held  at  Georgetown,  Massachusetts,  and,  as 
a  result  of  its  deliberations,  the  political  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Liberty  party  came  into  ex 
istence.  This  party  advocated  the  total  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  over  which 
Congress  had  the  sole  legislative  power.  The  only 
person  from  Marblehead  who  attended  the  Conven- 
tion at  Georgetown  was  Mr.  Samuel  Goodwin,  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  long  been  an  earnest  and  outspoken 
Abolitionist.  Three  years  later,  at  the  Presidential 
election  of  1844,  six  votes  were  cast  in  Marblehead 
for  the  candidates  of  the  Liberty  party.  These  voters 
appeared  regularly  at  the  polls  at  each  recurring 
State  election,  and  their  party  gradually  increased  to 


fifteen  members.  For  years  they  made  little  or  no 
progress,  but  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
organization,  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  great  anti- 
slavery  party,  which,  under  two  names,  has  assumed 
such  proportions  in  Marblehead. 

The  year  1844  was  marked  by  the  erection  of  the 
building  known  as  "  Lyceum  Hall,"  and  by  the  or- 
ganization of  two  of  the  most  prominent  and  influen- 
tial societies  in  the  town.  These  were  Samaritan 
Tent  of  Rechabites  and  Atlantic  Lodge  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows. 

In  18-1^  another  engine  was  added  to  the  Fire  De- 
partment This  engine  was  the  "  OeTTj"  and  upon 
its  reception  the  engine  company  of  that  name  was 
organized. 

The  year  1846  marked  a  memorable  period  of  dis- 
tress in  the  annals  of  the  town.  On  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  one  of  the  most  terrible  gales 
ever  known  took  place  on  the  Grand  Banks  of  New- 
foundland, and  ten  vessels  belonging  in  Marblehead, 
containing  sixty-five  men  and  boys,  were  lost.  Forty- 
three  of  these  unfortunate  seamen  were  heads  of 
families,  leaving  forty-three  widows  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty -five  fatherless  children.  This  great  calamity 
may  be  said  to  have  given  the  death-blow  to  the  fish- 
ing interests  of  the  town.  Gradually,  as  the  years 
have  passed,  one  vessel  after  another  has  dropped 
from  the  roll  of  "  Bankers,"  until  not  one  remains, 
and  the  great  industry  of  former  years  is  but  a 
memory  of  the  past. 

In  1848  the  Marblehead  Seamen's  Charitable  So- 
ciety erected  a  monument  in  the  "  old  Burying  Hill,"  in 
memory  of  its  deceased  members,  fourteen  of  whom 
were  lost  in  the  September  gale  of  1846.  The  monu- 
ment is  of  white  marble,  fifteen  feet  high,  and  stands 
upon  the  highest  point  of  ground  on  the  hill,  being 
visible  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  at  sea. 

The  inhabitants  had  not  recovered  from  the  calam- 
ity of  1846,  when  another  of  a  different  nature,  but 
not  lees  appalling,  cast  a  gloom  over  the  entire  com- 
munity. The  Presidential  campaign  of  1848  had 
nearly  drawn  to  its  close,  when,  on  Thursday  evening, 
November  2d,  two  large  political  gatherings  were 
held,  one  in  Lynn  and  the  other  in  Salem. 

The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  was  advertised  to  ad- 
dress the  Whigs  at  Lynn,  and  Gen.  Caleb  Gushing 
the  Democrats  at  Salem.  Special  trains  were  run  to 
these  places  from  all  the  towns  in  the  vicinity,  and 
more  than  two  hundred  citizens  of  Marblehead  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  great  orators.  At  twelve  o'clock  that  night, 
as  the  Marblehead  train  was  returning  from  Salem, 
a  collision  took  place  with  the  down  train  from  Lynn. 
The  engine,  tender  and  forward  car  of  the  Marble- 
head train  were  utterly  demolished.  Six  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  car  were  killed,  and  five  were  seriously 
wounded. 

During  the  year  1849  the  ship  "  Robert  Hooper," 
owned  by  Mr.  Edward  Kimball,  was  built  at  "  Red 
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Stone"  Cove.  The  launching,  which  took  place  on 
th«  Slst  of  October,  was  witnessed  by  hundreds  of 
people,  many  of  whom  came  from  the  neighboring 
cities  and  towns.  Business  was  generally  suspended, 
and  the  day  was  observed  as  a  general  holiday  through- 
out  the  town.  The  enterprise  thus  begun,  for  a  time, 
gave  promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  permanant  in- 
dustries of  the  town.  Six  other  ships,  of  from  eight 
hundred  to  twelve  hundred  tons  burden,  were  sub- 
sequently built  for  Mr.  Kimball ;  and  within  a  period 
of  nine  years  twenty  schooners,  of  from  eighty-seven 
to  one  hundred  and  twelve  tons  burden,  were  built 
for  various  persons  engaged  in  the  fishing  business. 

In  1850  a  hook-and- ladder  carriage  was  bought 
and  placed  in  the  Fire  Department.  It  was  named 
the  "Washington,"  and  a  company  was  organized 
for  its  management. 

In  1852  the  infantry  company  known  as  the  Glo- 
Ter  Light  Guards  was  organized.  The  first  captain 
waa  Mr.  William  H.  Hooper,  a  descendant  of  General 
Glover. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1853,  Mr.  Moses  Allen  Pick- 
ett, a  gentleman  who  had  for  years  been  a  noted 
character  in  the  town  from  his  odd,  eccentric  man- 
ners, died  and  was  buried.  The  event  attracted 
little  or  no  attention  at  the  time  beyond  the  circle  of 
hU  few  immediate  relatives  and  friends ;  but  when  his 
will  was  opened  it  was  found  that  he  had  bequeathed 
the  entire  residue  of  his  estate,  after  paying  a  few 
small  legacies,  to  be  used  as  a  fund  to  **  comfort  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless,  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the 
anhappy."  His  house  he  directed  should  be  kept  in 
repair  and  "  let  to  widows  at  a  moderate  rent."  The 
entire  amount  of  the  bequest  was  about  $13,400. 

In  his  lifetime  Mr.  Pickett  had  been  considered  a 
man  of  a  very  penurious  and  miserly  disposition; 
but  when  the  contents  of  his  will  were  made  known, 
the  mouths  that  for  years  had  been  sealed  were  opened. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  his  quiet  and  unostentatious 
charities  were  made  known.  The  widow,  the 
fatherless,  the  aged  and  the  sick  had  many  times 
been  the  recipients  of  his  never- failing  help  in  time 
of  need.  They  had  not  known  the  name  of  their 
mysterious  benefactor,  and  the  local  dealers  who  were 
the  almoners  of  his  charity  had  been  pledged  to 
secrecy.  It  was  not  until  he  had  been  called  to  his 
reward  that  his  fellow-citizens  saw  and  appreciated 
the  true  worth  of  the  man  who  had  lived  among 
them.  * 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1853  is  chiefly  mem- 
orable on  account  of  the  three  great  military  festivals 
which  took  place  before  it  closed.  On  Tuesday, 
June  28th,  the  Marblehead  Light  Infantry,  which 
had  adopted  the  name  of  "  Sutton,"  in  honor  of  Gen- 
eral William  Sutton,  appeared  under  command  of 
Captain  Knott  V.  Martin.  Among  the  distinguished 
Tiaitors  present  were  His  Excellency,  Governor  Clif- 
ford, the  Hon.  Charles  W.  Upham,  who  at  that  time 
represented    the  Essex  District    in    Congress,  and 


a  large  number  of  military  officers  from  other 
towns.  The  Glover  Light  Guards,  under  Captain 
John  M.  Anderson,  appeared  in  a  grand  parade  on 
the  29th  of  September,  and  on  the  19th  of  October 
the  Lafayette  Guards,  under  command  of  Captain 
John  Carroll,  Jr.,  made  a  similar  demonstration. 
On  each  of  these  occasions  the  company  parading 
was  presented  with  a  silk  banner,  the  gift  of  the 
ladies  of  the  town. 

The  anniversary  of  American  independence  had 
been  celebrated  from  time  to  time  with  great  parade, 
but  probably  the  greatest  celebration  of  the  kind  ever 
known  in  town  up  to  this  time  was  that  which  took 
place  on  the  4th  of  July,  1856.  At  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  that  day  a  procession  was  formed  in 
seven  divisions,  consisting  of  the  three  military  com- 
panies, the  entire  Fire  Department,  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools,  the  town  officials  and  their  predeces- 
sors in  office,  aged  citizens  in  carriages,  a  party  of 
mounted  Indian  warriors  and  a  cavalcade  of  horse- 
men. Mr.  Joseph  P.  Turner  acted  as  chief  marshal. 
The  procession  moved  through  all  the  principal 
streets  to  the  "  Old  North  Church,'*  where  an  oration 
was  delivered  by  W.  C.  Endicott,E8q.,  of  Salem.  The 
other  exercises  consisted  of  prayer  by  the  Rev.  B.  R. 
Allen,  and  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence by  Mr.  Franklin  Knight.  An  ode,  written  for 
the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Maria  L.  Williams,  was  sung  by 
the  choir.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  brilliant  dis- 
play of  fireworks,  under  the  direction  of  a  Boston 
pyrotechnist. 

In  1856  a  lodge  of  the  ''Sons  of  Temperance," 
was  organized,  known  as  *'  Washington  Division,  No. 
3."  The  following  year  the  Marblehead  Musical 
Association  was  organized. 

In  1858  several  communicants  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  withdrew  from  that  body  and  or- 
ganized the  society  which,  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
was  known  as  the  " Third  Congregational  Churcli." 
During  the  year  1860  the  society  erected  the  house  of 
worship  known  as  the  "  South  Church,"  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Essex  and  School  Streets.  This  building  was 
destroyed  in  the  great  conflagration  of  1877,  and  the 
society  united  with  the  First  Congregational  Church. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1858,  the  Hibernian 
Friendly  Society  was  organized. 

The  year  1859  was  as  remarkable  for  local  events 
as  any  in  the  history  of  the  town.  On  the  1st  of 
January  a  new  engine,  named  the  "  Mugford,"  was 
added  to  the  Fire  Department,  and  the  engine  com- 
pany of  that  name  was  organized. 

A  controversy  had  arisen  relative  to  the  purchase 
of  another  hand-engine,  and  many  of  the  firemen 
were  loud  in  their  praises  of  a  machine  known  as  the 
**  Button  Tub."  The  town  decided  adversely  to  the 
proposition  to  obtain  one,  however,  and  the  engine 
known  as  the  "  General  Glover  "  was  purchased.  The 
"General  Glover"  Engine  Company  was  organized 
upon  its  reception. 
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On  the  16th  of  October  the  Waterside  Cemetery  was 
consecrated  with  appropriate  exercises,  consisting  of 
prayer,  singing  and  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
R.  Allen,  pastor  of  the  North  Congregational  Church. 

For  several  years  the  people  professing  the  faith  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  maintained  occa- 
sional services  at  private  houses  and  in  various  halls 
in  the  town,  going  to  Salem  to  receive  the  holy  com- 
munion. In  1859  the  Church  ^*  Our  Lady  Star  of  the 
Sea"  was  erected,  and  since  that  time  services  have 
been  regularly  held.  During  the  same  year  Wash- 
ington Lodge  of  Qood  Templars  and  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  were  organized. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1860,  a  large  building  on 
Essex  Street,  known  as  Bassett's  Hall,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire.  This  hall  had  been  erected  but  a 
short  time  before,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the 
Spiritualists  of  the  town.  The  house  of  the  General 
Glover  Engine  Company  was  also  destroyed.  An- 
other house  was  erected  on  Pleasant  Street,  for  the 
use  of  the  company,  and  at  the  same  time  a  house 
was  built  on  State  Street  for  the  use  of  the  Gerry  En- 
gine Company. 

A  reduction  in  the  price  paid  for  labor  by  the  shoe 
manufacturers  of  Lynn  and  Marblehead  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1860  resulted  in  one  of  the  greatest  strikes 
ever  known  in  either  place.  Nearly  every  man, 
woman  and  child  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  in  Marblehead  participated  in  the  movement* 
and  there  was  a  general  determination  not  to  submit 
to  the  reduction.  On  the  2d  day  of  March  the 
"  strikers  "  made  a  grand  demonstration,  and  in  their 
parade  about  town  they  were  escorted  by  the  entire 
Fire  Department  and  the  three  military  companies. 
Five  days  later  a  similar  demonstration  took  place  in 
Lynn,  when  the  shoemakers  of  Marblehead,  escorted 
by  the  firemen  and  military,  visited  that  city  and 
participated  in  the  proceedings.  On  the  29th  of 
March  the  ''women  strikers''  paraded  about  town 
and  one  of  their  number  acted  as  drummer.  With 
commendable  gallantry  the  firemen  and  military 
again  tendered  their  services  as  an  escort,  and  the 
afiair  passed  off  very  pleasantly  for  all  concerned. 
At  length,  after  a  strike  of  six  weeks  in  duration,  the 
shoemakers  accepted  the  terms  of  the  manufacturers, 
and  returned  to  their  labor. 


CHAPTER   LXXXVIII. 

liAKBLEBEkV— {Continued). 

Indiutrial  Development— New  SeUlement^— Opening  of  the  RaOroad  to  Salem 
^  ExteneioH  of  Pleaaant  Street- Jo$eph  H.  Baeeett—New  StreeU  Opened 
— Pome  o/ 1857— K'tUiom  T.  Haskell  A  Company —Joteph  RarrU  & 
Son$— Method  of  Man^fachtring  Shoee—InduUry  of  the  People— The 
MoKajf  Machine— Oampo  Work. 

The  end  of  the  year  1860  closed  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  great  industrial  development  in  the  his- 


tory of  Marblehead.  For  a  period  of  fifty  years  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1835  not  a  street  or  road  was  laid 
out  in  the  town.  Nearly  every  street  was  over- 
crowded with  houses,  and  there  were  few  vacant  lots 
to  be  obtained  in  the  settled  portion  of  the  township. 
A  general  apathy  seemed  to  have  settled  over  the 
entire  community.  Those  who  owned  land  would 
not  sell  it  for  business  enterprises  or  other  purposes, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  there  came  to  be  little 
or  no  demand  for  it.  In  1835  a  new  order  of  things 
was  inaugurated.  During  that  year,  through  the 
persistent  efibrte  of  Mr.  Adoniram  C.  Orne,  a  road 
was  laid  out  by  the  county  commissioners,  which 
may  properly  be  called  an  extension  of  Pieasaot 
Street.  This  road  began  at  a  point  near  the  corner 
of  Spring  Street,  and  extended  through  a  field  known 
as  the  "tan-yard,'*  in  which  the  "Brick  Pond"  was 
situated,  into  Washington  Street.  This  was  a  great 
improvement,  as  previous  to  that  time  Pleasant  Street 
opened  into  Washington  Street  through  what  is 
known  as  Essex  Street. 

With  the  opening  of  the  railroad  to  Salem  in  1839, 
an  impetus  was  given  to  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  town  and  an  era  of  prosperity  b^an.  One  of 
the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  pre- 
sented by  this  ready  means  of  transportation  by  rail 
was  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Bassett,  an  energetic  and  enterpris- 
ing young  man,  who  had  established  himself  in  the 
shoe  business  a  few  years  before.  As  his  business  in- 
creased he  built  a  factory  near  the  depot,  and  began 
to  devise  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  town. 
For  years  a  twine-factory  or  rope-walk  had  been  sit- 
uated in  a  field  fronting  on  Washington  Street,  and 
a  few  feet  back  of  this  building  there  was  a  tan-yard 
and  cordage-factory.  The  only  access  to  these  build- 
ings, until  another  way  was  opened  by  the  extension 
of  Pleasant  Street,  was  by  means  of  a  narrow  foot- 
path which  led  from  Washington  Street  to  a  gate  at 
the  entrance  to  the  pastures  on  Reed's  Hill.  The 
first  venture  of  this  enterprising  shoe  manufacturer 
wfus  to  purchase  the  field  in  which  the  rope>walk 
stood,  and  in  a  short  time  the  foot-path  was  trans- 
formed into  a  street,  now  know  as  School  Street.  A 
short  time  after  he  purchased  the  "Sewall  Lot," 
through  which  a  street  was  laid  out  from  the  Cornish 
and  Evans  estate  to  a  point  on  "  Reed's  Hill/'  This 
street  was  accepted  by  the  town  in  1844,  and  has 
since  been  known  as  "Sewall  Street"  "Spring 
Street "  was  laid  out  during  the  following  year,  and 
was  so  named  from  a  spring  of  pure  water  on  the 
premises.  Mr.  Bassett's  next  movement  waa  to  lay 
out  and  build  four  streets  over  Reed's  Hill  and  in 
that  vicinity. 

The  question  which  now  perpexed  the  people  was, 
"How  could  the  house-lots  on  all  these  streets  he 
sold,  and  by  whom  would  they  be  purchased?"  The 
problem  was  soon  solved.  On  every  street  that  he 
had  laid  out  Mr.  Bassett  began  to  build  neat  and 
comfortable  cottages,  agreeing  to  furnish  those  of  his 
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workmen  who  purchased  them  with  eonstant  em- 
ploy meat,  and  to  deduct  a  certain  proportion  from 
their  earnings  every  week,  until  the  houses  and  lots 
were  paid  for.  This  proposition  was  readily  accepted 
by  many  of  his  workmen  ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  en- 
tire section  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  streets  was 
covered  with  houses. 

During  the  year  1847  Mr.  Bassett  erected  a  steam 
eaw-mill  on  the  shore  in  the  section  known  as  the 
Ship-yard.  This  was  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden 
shoe-boxes;  but  it  had  an  effect  littlfe  dreamed  of, 
even  by  the  sanguine  projector.  The  necessity  of  a 
good  road  to  the  mill  suggested  the  laying  out  o( 
streets,  and  the  founding  of  a  new  settlement.  The 
idea  was  speedily  put  in  execution.  A  large  tract 
of  land  in  the  vicinity  was  purchased,  and  Com- 
mercial Street,  the  two  streets  running  parallel  with 
it,  and  the  cross-streets  intervening,  were  laid  out. 
The  growth  of  the  settlement  in  this  section  wa** 
hardly  less  rapid  than  that  of  those  in  or  near  the 
depot  and  on  Reed's  Hill. 

As  before,  houses  were  erected  and  sold  to  work- 
ingmen  at  reasonable  prices,  and  in  a  short  time  there 
was  a  village  of  comfortable  homes  and  where  once 
there  were  vacant  fields  and  pasture  lands. 

There  were  other  manufacturers  who  were  contem- 
poraries of  Mr.  Bassett  during  all  these  years;  of 
s»ome  of  them  we  have  already  written,  and  space 
will  permit  mention  of  but  two  of  the  principal  firms 
These  were  Messrs.  William  T.  Haskell  &  Co.  and 
Joeeph  Harris  &  Sons.  The  founders  of  both  these 
firms  began  business  as  poor  men.  It  is  said  of  Mr. 
Haskell  that  he  obtained  the  money  with  which  he 
established  his  business  by  a  fortunate  rise  in  the 
price  of  wood.  He  was  a  clerk  in  his  father's  grocery- 
store,  and  one  day  a  coaster  with  a  load  of  wood 
arrived  in  the  harbor,  and  the  owner,  afler  vainly 
endeavoring  to  sell  his  load,  turned  it  over  to  young 
Haskell,  telling  him  that  all  the  money  he  could 
obtain  for  it  over  a  certain  amount  should  be  his  own. 
Shortly  after  there  was  a  scarcity  of  wood  in  the 
market,  and  the  wood  was  sold  for  a  good  price.  With 
the  capital  thus  obtained,  the  young  man  at  once 
began  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  His  first  place  of 
business  was  in  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Front  and 
^tate  Street".  He  subsequently  removed  to  a  building 
on  Washington  Street,  near  the  "  Lee  Mansion,"  and 
finally  to  a  small  building  on  Pleasant  Street,  which 
was  enlarged  from  time  to  time  as  his  business  in- 
creased. Here  he  conducted  operations  during  the 
remainder  of  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Marble- 
bead.  In  1861  he  removed  his  business  to  Lynn.  Mr. 
Haskell  was  eminently  successful  as  a  business  man. 
By  his  energy  and  perseverance  he  built  up  an  indus- 
try which  gave  employment  to  hundreds  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  and  brought  to  him  a  rich  reward. 

Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  the  founder  of  the  firm  of  Joseph 
Harris  &  Sous,  began  business  in  the  year  1841.  His 
worbhop  was  an  upper  chamber  of  his  dwelling- 


house  in  Harris's  Court,  where  for  years  he  conducted 
his  business.  The  sons  of  Mr.  Harris,  of  whom  he 
had  a  large  family,  entered  heartily  and  with  the 
utmost  sympathy  into  all  the  plans  he  projected. 
With  untiring  industry  they  toiled,  making  all  the 
shoes  manufactured  by  their  father  until,  by  rigid 
economy  and  self-denial,  they  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  successful  business.  As  the  business  increased  a 
large  number  of  workmen  were  employed  and  a  fac- 
tory was  erected  on  Pleasant  Street.  This  building 
was  enlarged  from  time  to  time  until  it  became  one  of 
the  largest  shoe  manufactories  in  the  town. 

The  shoes  manufactured  in  Marblehead  during  the 
period  of  which  we  write  were  made  almost  entirely 
outside  the  factories.  With  the  introduction  of  the 
sewing-machine  the  division  of  labor  and  the  factory 
system  began.  This  has  had  the  effect  to  abolish 
nearly  all  outside  labor.  It  was  very  gradual  in  its 
growth,  beginning  with  having  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  upper  stitched  or  bound  in  the  factory.  Then, 
in  1859,  came  the  McKey  Sewing-Machine,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bassett  for  sewing  uppers  to  the  soles. 
Campo  work  began  at  about  the  same  time. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIX. 
MARBLEHEAD— ( Conthiued). 

BrMteing  out  of  the  Civil  War— Marblthead  Companiet  finl  to  Benpond  to 
the  Gmllfor  Troop$—Proci$ion»  for  the  FamUiee  of  Volunteers— Action  of 
the  Ladiee— Marblehead  Soldiere  at  the  Seat  of  War — Departure  of  the 
Mugford  Guards— Return  of  the  Three- Month*'  Men—Firet  Marblehead 
Mm  Killed  in  Battle— Death  of  William  B.  Hubbard  on  board  the  "  CVini- 
berland^'' — Activity  in  Recruiting — Bounties  paid  the  Soldiers— The  Nine- 
Months'  Men— The  Drafts- FoH  Seicall  Reconstructed— Fort*  MiU«r 
and  Glorer  ErecUdr—One  Hundred  Days'  Men— Work  of  the  Ladies— 
Oapt.  Michael  B.  Gregory— CapL  Josiah  P.  Oressey—Marblehea/t  Men  in 
the  Navy — CapL  Samuel  B.  Gregory — Demonatrations  on  the  Surrender  of 
Gen.  Jjee— Death  of  PresidefU  Lincobi—The  Tenth  BaUery— Reception  to 
Gen.  Eilpatrick. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  work  to  treat  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  great  Civil  War  which  for 
four  years  threatened  the  life  of  the  republic.  The 
opening  of  the  year  1861  found  the  people  of  the 
United  States  excited,  as  they  had  never  been  before, 
over  the  question  of  slavery  and  State  sovereignty. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party,  which  advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery,  had 
been  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  seven 
States  had  passed  ordinances  of  secession.  Nearly  all 
the  United  States  forts  and  arsenals  within  the 
boundaries  of  these  States  had  been  seized  and  fortified, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  arms,  ammunition 
and  military  stores  belonging  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment were  in  their  possession.  On  the  12th  of 
April,  General  Beauregard,  commanding  the  Con- 
federate forces  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
opened  fire  on  Fort  Sumter,  a  United  States  garri- 
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son  commanded  by  Major  Robert  Anderson,  in  the 
harbor  of  that  city.  Major  Anderson  and  the  small 
force  under  his  command  fought  nobly  in  defense  of 
their  flag;  but  at  length,  afler  sustaining  a  bombard- 
ment which  continued  two  days  without  cessation, 
while  their  fort  was  on  fire,  and  the  magazines  were 
beginning  to  explode  about  them,  they  were  obliged 
to  surrender  and  evacuate. 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  aroused  the 
entire  North  to  action.  The  war  which  had  so  long 
been  threatened  could  no  longer  be  averted,  and  in 
every  town  and  hamlet  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific the  people  rose  as  one  man  to  defend  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Union. 

On  the  15th  of  April  President  Lincoln  issued  his 
first  proclamation,  calling  for  seventy-five  thousand 
militia  for  a  three  months^  service.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  day  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  W.  Hinks,  of 
the  Eighth  Regiment,  came  to  Marblehead  and  per- 
sonally notified  the  commanding  ofiicers  of  the  three 
militia  companies  to  be  in  readiness  with  their  com- 
mands to  take  the  early  morning  trains  for  Boston. 
These  companies  were  the  Marblehead  Sutton  Light 
Infantry,  Company  C,  Eighth  Regiment,  commanded 
by  Captain  Knott  V.  Martin  ;  the  Lafayette  Guards, 
Company  B,  Eighth  Regiment,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Richard  Phillips;  and  the  Glover  Light  Guards, 
Company  H,  Eighth  Regiment,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Francis  Boardman.  Captain  Martin  was  found 
in  his  slaughter-house,  with  the  carcass  of  a  hog,  just 
killed  and  in  readiness  for  the  '^  scald.''  Taking  hih 
coat  from  the  peg,  he  seemed  for  a  moment  to  hesi- 
tate about  leaving  his  business  unfinished,  and  then, 
impatiently  exclaiming,  '^  Damn  the  hog ! ''  put  the 
garment  on,  with  his  arms  yet  stained  with  blood  and 
his  shirt-sleeves  but  half  rolled  down,  lefl  the  prem- 
ises to  rally  his  company. 

The  morning  of  the  16th  of  April  broke  cold  and 
stormy.  Notwithstanding  the  rain  and  sleet  which 
rendered  the  weather  cold  and  uncomfortable  in  the  ex- 
treme, the  streets  of  Marblehead  were  filled  with  a 
throng  of  excited  people.  Wives  and  mothers  and  fath- 
ers and  children  were  represented  there  in  the  dense 
crowd,  all  anxious  to  speak  a  word  of  farewell  to  the 
soldiers  on  their  departure.  The  first  companies  to 
leave  town  were  those  commanded  by  Captains  Mar- 
tin and  Boardman,  which  marched  to  the  depot  and 
took  the  half- past  seven  o'clock  train  for  Boston. 
Captain  Phillips'  company  took  the  train  which  left 
Marblehead  about  an  hour  and  a  half  later. 

Of  the  arrival  of  the  Marblehead  companies  in 
Boston,  Adjutant-General  William  Schouler  wrote  as 
follows : 

*'Ther«  has  been  some  controversy  in  military  circles  as  to  whlcli 
company  can  claim  the  honor  of  first  reaching  Boston.  I  can  answer 
that  the  first  were  the  three  companies  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  belong 
ing  to  Marblehead,  commanded  by  Captains  Martin,  Phillips  and  Board- 
man.  I  had  been  at  the  State-House  all  night,  and,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, rode  to  the  arsenal  at  Cambridge  to  ascertain  whetlier  the  orders 
from  headqaarters,  to  send  arms,  ammunition,  overcoats  and  equipments 


had  been  prop^rlf  attended  to.  Messengers  had  also  been  stationed  at 
the  different  depots  with  orders  for  the  companies,  on  their  arriral,  to 
proceed  at  once  to  Faneuil  Hall,  as  a  northeasterly  storm  of  sleet  and 
rain  had  set  in  during  the  night  and  had  not  abated  in  the  morning. 
On  my  return  from  Cambridge  I  stopped  at  the  Eastern  Railroad  DepoC 
A  large  crowd  of  men  and  women,  notwithstanding  the  storm,  had  gath- 
ered there,  expecting  the  arrival  of  troops.  Shortly  after  eight  o'clock 
the  train  arrived  with  the  Marblehead  companies.  They  were  receired 
with  deafening  shouts  from  the  excited  throng.  The  companies  imme- 
diately formed  in  line  and  marched  by  the  flank  directly  to  Faneuil 
Hall,  the  fifes  and  drums  playing  'Yankee  Doodle,*  the  people  foUov- 
ing  and  shouting  like  madmen,  and  the  rain  and  sleet  falling  piteoosly, 
as  if  to  abate  the  ardor  of  the  popular  welcome.  And  thus  it  was  the 
Marblehead  men  entered  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  morning  of  the  16tfa  of 
April.** 

On  the  morning  after  the  departure  of  the  compa- 
nies, thirty  more  men  left  Marblehead  to  join  them. 
The  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed  throughout  the 
town,  and  men  everywhere  were  ready  and  anxious  to 
enlist.  Of  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people,  no  better 
evidence  can  be  given  than  that  contained  in  the  re- 
ply of  Governor  Andrew  to  a  gentleman  who  asked 
him  if  any  more  men  would  be  needed.  "  For  heaven's 
sake,"  replied  the  governor,  "don't  send  any  more 
men  from  Marblehead,  for  it  is  imposing  on  your  good- 
ness to  take  so  many  as  have  already  come ! " 

The  citizens  were  not  less  prompt  to  act  than  those 
who  had  rallied  for  the  defense  of  the  nation.  On 
the  20th  of  April  a  town-meeting  was  held  to  pro- 
vide for  the  families  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  old  town- 
house  was  crowded  to  repletion.  Mr.  Adoniram  C. 
Orne  was  chosen  moderator.  The  venerable  town 
clerk,  Capt.  Glover  Broughton,  a  veteran  of  the  War 
of  1812,  was  there  beside  the  moderator,  his  hands 
tremulous  with  emotion,  awaiting  the  action  of  bis 
fellow-citizens.  "  It  was  voted  that  the  town 
treasurer  be  authorized  to  hire  the  sum  of  five  thous- 
and dollars,  to  be  distributed  for  the  relief  of  the 
families  of  those  who  have  gone,  or  are  going,  to  fight 
the  battles  of  their  country."  The  town  was  divided 
into  districts,  and  a  committee  of  ten  persons  was 
chosen*  to  act  as  distributors  of  the  fund.  The 
patriotism  of  the  ladies  of  Marblehead  at  this  time, 
and  throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  war,  cannot 
be  overestimated.  With  loving  hearts  and  willing 
hands,  they  contributed  their  time,  their  labor  and 
their  money  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  gone 
forth  to  battle.  The  work  of  some  was  of  a  public 
nature,  and  the  deeds  of  these  are  recorded  ;  but  the 
only  record  of  hundreds  who  worked  quietly  in  their 
own  homes  was  written  on  the  grateful  hearts  of  the 
soldiers  for  whom  they  labored. 

On  the  22d  of  April  a  meeting  of  the  ladies  was 
held  at  the  town-house,  and  a  Soldiers*  Aid  Society 
was  organized.  The  object  was  to  perform  such  work 
as  was  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  and 
to  furnish  articles  of  clothing,  medicines  and  delica- 
cies for  use  in  the  hospitals.  Mrs.  Maria  L.  Williams 
was  elected  president.  That  lady  subsequently  re- 
signed, and  Mrs.  Margaret  Newhall  became  president, 
and  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Oliver,  secretary. 

On  the  following  day  eighteeen  ladies  met  at  the 
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Sewall  Grammar  School-House,  on  Spring  Street,  and 
organized  a  committee  to  solicit  money  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  soldiers.  In  less  than  one  week  from  the 
time  of  their  organization  the  ladies  of  this  committee 
had  collected  the  sum  of  $508.17. 

The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  generously  con- 
tributed six  per  cent,  of  their  salaries  for  the  year  in 
aid  of  the  object ;  and  there  was  a  disposition  mani- 
fested by  the  people  generally  to  give  something, 
however  small  the  amount. 

Stirring  reports  were  now  received  from  the  com- 
panies at  the  seat  of  war.  The  blockading  of  the 
railroad  to  Baltimore  by  the  Secessionists;  seizure  of 
the  steamer  •'  Maryland ;"  and  the  saving  of  the  old 
frigate  **  Constitution,''  in  which  their  fathers  fought 
80  valiantly,  caused  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  swell 
with  pride,  as  they  related  the  story  one  to  another. 

The  sufferings  of  their  soldier  boys,  who  were 
obliged  to  eat  pilot  bread  baked  in  the  year  1848, 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many  an  anxious  mother. 
But  the  tears  were  momentary  only,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  boys  were  forgotten  in  the  joy  that 
Marblehead  soldiers  had  been  permitted  to  lead  the 
advance  on  the  memorable  march  to  Annapolis  Junc- 
tion, and  to  relay  the  track  which  had  been  torn  up 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  troops.  The  arrival  of 
the  troops  in  Washington ;  the  new  uniforms  fur- 
nished in  place  of  those  worn  out  in  eight  days  ;  and 
the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  the  United  States  Capitol 
building,  was  all  related  in  the  letters  that  came 
home. 

During  the  latter  part  of  April  active  measures 
were  taken  to  recruit  another  company  to  join  those 
already  in  the  field.  In  a  few  days  the  "  Mugford 
Guards,"  a  full  company  of  fifty -seven  men  was  or- 
ganized, and  Captain  Benjamin  D.iy  was  commis- 
sioned as  commander.  Every  effort  was  made  to  get 
the  new  company  in  readiness  for  departure  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  men  were  without  uniforms  and 
the  school -teachers  at  once  voted  to  furnish  the 
materials  for  making  them  at  their  own  expense. 
Mr.  John  Marr,  the  local  tailor,  offered  his  services  as 
cutter  and  they  were  gratefully  accepted.  On  Sun- 
day, May  5th,  the  ladies  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society, 
with  a  large  number  of  others,  assembled  at  Academy 
Hall  and  industriously  worked  throughout  the  entire 
day  and  evening  to  make  up  the  uniforms. 

On  the  following  day  the  town  voted  to  appropriate 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars  to  furnish  the  com- 
pany with  comfortable  and  necessary  clothing. 

On  the  7th  of  June  another  meeting  was  held,  and 
the  town  voted  to  borrow  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  by  the  selectmen,  in 
aid  of  the  families  of  volunteers. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  June  24th,  the  new  com- 
pany took  its  departure  for  the  **  seat  of  war."  The 
soldiers  were  escorted  to  the  entrance  of  the  town  by 
the  Mugford  Fire  Association  and  a  large  concourse  of 
citizens.  Almost  the  entire  community  assembled  in 
70 


the  streets  to  say  "  farewell,"  and  to  bid  them  "  God 
speed,"  On  arriving  at  the  locality  known  as  Work- 
house Kocks  the  procession  halted,  and  the  soldiers 
were  addressed  by  William  B.  Brown,  Esq.,  in  behalf 
of  the  citizens.  Captain  Day,  in  reply,  expressed  the 
most  patriotic  sentiments  in  behalf  of  the  company. 

The  soldiers  embarked  for  Boston  in  wagons  which 
were  in  waiting,  and  departed  amid  the  deafening 
cheers  of  the  citizens.  This  company  was  'known  in 
the  army  as  Company  G,  First  Regiment  Heavy  Ar- 
tillery. 

On  Thursday,  August  Ist,  the  three  Marblehead 
company  arrived  home.  Arrangements  had  been  made 
to  giv^  them  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  procession  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  the  Marblehead  Band,  the  "  Home  Guards," 
the  boards  of  town  officers,  the  entire  Fire  Department, 
and  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  An  interesting 
foature  of  the  procession  was  thirteen  young  ladies, 
representing  the  original  State),  wearing  white  dresses, 
and  red,  white  and  blue  veils.  The  arrival  of  the 
train  bringing  the  soldiers  was  announced  by  the 
ringing  of  bells,  the  firing  of  guns  and  the  joyfiil 
acclamations  of  the  people.  They  were  received  at  the 
depot  at  about  six  o'clock  p.  M.,  and  escorted  to  the 
Town-House,  where  an  address  of  welcome  was  deliv- 
ered by  Jonathan  H.  Orne,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day  the  veterans  were  given  a  grand  reception. 
The  procession  was  again  formed,  and  they  were 
escorted  about  town  to  Fort  Sewall,  where  a  dinner 
was  served. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  companies  Captain 
Knott  V.  Martin  resigned  as  commander  of  the  Sut- 
ton Light  Infantry,  and  recruited  a  company  for  the 
Twenty-third  Regiment.  More  than  half  the  num- 
ber of  this  company  were  enlisted  in  Marblehead. 
They  left  for  the  seat  of  war  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember. 

On  the  2l8t  of  December  the  town  voted  to  appro- 
priate the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  in  aid  of  the 
families  of  volunteers. 

The  news  of  the  splendid  triumph  of  General 
Burnside  in  his  expedition  against  North  Carolina, 
resulting  in  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island  on  the 
8th  of  January,  1862,  sent  a  thrill  of  exultation 
through  every  loyal  heart  in  the  country.  But  the 
joy  of  the  people  of  Marblehead  was  turned  to  grief 
by  the  news  that  three  of  their  bravest  citizens  had 
fallen  in  the  battle.  These  were  Lieut.  John  Good- 
win, Jr.,  Sergt.  Gamaliel  H.  Morse  and  Private  John 
Show,  of  Company  B,  Twenty-third  Regiment.  Messrs. 
Goodwin  and  Morse  were  killed  instantly;  but  Mr. 
Show  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  after  several 
days  of  severe  suffering. 

Just  one  month  from  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Ro- 
anoke Island  the  famous  battle  occurred  between  the 
United  States  frigates  "  Cumberland"  and  "  Congress  " 
and  the  Confederate  ram  "Merrimac,"  in  Hampton 
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Roads,  Va.  After  an  engagement  of  fifteen  minutes 
the  "  Merrimac"  ran  into  the  "Cumberland,"  crush- 
ing in  her  side.  The  frigate  immediately  began  to 
sink.  Over  one  hundred  seamen  on  board  the  ill- 
fated  vessel  went  down  in  her.  One  of  the  bravest 
of  the  heroes  who  lost  their  lives  in  this  engagement 
was  William  B.  Hubbard,  of  Marblehead.  He  was 
captain  of  one  of  the  guns  on  board  the  "  Cumber- 
land." When  the  ship  was  sinking,  and  death 
stared  them  in  the  face,  the  first  thought  of  many 
was  naturally  that  of  self-preservation.  Not  so  with 
Hubbard.  His  powder-boy  had  become  frightened 
and  could  not  be  found. 

"  I  am  determined  to  have  one  more  shot  at  ^hem,'* 
cried  the  gallant  Hubbard,  and  immediately  went  be- 
low to  procure  ammunition.  On  his  return,  as  he  ap- 
proached his  gun  to  reload  it,  a  shot  from  the  enemy 
laid  him  on  the  deck.  He  went  down  with  the  ship, 
nobly  dying  at  his  post. 

Among  the  crew  of  the  "  Cumberland  "  were  David 
Bruce  and  John  Hazel,  of  Marblehead.  Nathaniel 
Roundey  and  John  Flemming  were  on  board  the 
"  Congress  '*  throughout  the  action. 

Late  in  the  month  of  April  the  people  received 
the  precious  bodies  of  their  earliest  dead,  the  first 
slain  in  battle.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  they  realized 
the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  to  be  made.  Only 
the  life  blood  of  their  best  and  bravest  could  pre- 
serve the  institutions  for  which  their  fathers 
fought.  The  funeral  services  over  the  bodies  of 
Messrs.  Goodwin  and  Morse  took  place  on  Thursday, 
April  24th,  at  the  Unitarian  Church.*  The  services 
consisted  of  singing  by  the  choir,  prayer  by  Rev. 
George  W.  Patch,  and  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
R.  Colthrop,  pastor  of  the  church.  The  remains  were 
accompanied  to  their  last  resting-place  in  the  Green 
Street  Burying-ground  by  the  three  companies  of  the 
Eighth  Regiment  belonging  to  Marblehead  and  a 
large  concourse  of  people. 

It  is  seldom  that  heroes  are  so  honored  as  were 
thfse  dead  soldiers.  His  Excellency  John  A.  An- 
drew, the  war  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  there 
in  the  procession,  accompanied  by  Adjutant-General 
Schouler  and  the  members  of  his  staff.  Major-Gen- 
eral Sutton  and  the  field  and  stafi*  officers  of  the 
Eighth  Regiment  were  also  in  attendance. 

On  the  2d  of  July  President  Lincoln  issued  a  call 
for  three  hundred  thousand  more  volunteers  to  serve 
for  three  years  or  during  the  war.  In  accordance 
with  this  call,  the  most  earnest  efforts  were  made  to 
recruit  from  Marblehead.  On  the  19th  of  July  the 
town  voted  to  offer  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars 
to  every  man  who  would  volunteer  on  the  quota  of 
the  town;  and  Captains  Richard  Phillips,  Samuel  C. 
Graves,  Francis  Boardman,  Messrs.  Samuel  Roads 
and  John  Goodwih  were  chosen  a  committee  to  assist 
the  selectmen  in  recruiting.    On  the  31st  of  July  the 


1  The  body  of  Mr.  Shaw  was  not  brought  home. 


town  treasurer  was  authorized  to  hire  the  sum  of 
fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  to  be  used  as 
bounties  for  volunteers  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  each.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  wait  upon 
the  Governor  and  request  him  to  appoint  an  addi- 
tional recruiting  agent  On  the  1st  of  August  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  issued  the  following  permission  to 
recruit : 

"  In  consequence  of  the  reqaeet  of  Hie  town  of  Marblehead,  made  by 
a  legal  town- meeting  held  yeeterday,— a  copy  of  the  record  of  which  is 
handed  mo,  attested  by  the  town-clerk,— I  appoint  at  the  nomination  of 
the  ether  gentlemen  who  curae  to  represent  the  town,  Samuel  Rooda, 
Esq.,  additional  recruiting  agent  for  Marblehead.  He  will  co-operate 
with  the  town's  committee  and  use  his  influence  to  forward  the  enlist- 
ments, and  I  ask  the  good  people  of  Marblehead  to  support  and  help  him 
with  all  their  hearts  and  hands.*' 

Mr.  Roads  at  once  established  his  headquarters  at 
an  office  on  Washington  Street,  and  the  enlistment 
progressed  rapidly.  In  a  short  time  sixty-nine  men 
had  enrolled  themselves  for  a  service  of  three  years, 
or  during  the  war.  Of  these,  thirty-two  were  assigned 
to  the  Tenth  Battery,  then  recruiting  at  Lynnfield ; 
ten  to  the  Thirty-second  Regiment;  eight  to  the 
Seventeenth  Regiment;  seven  to  the  Twenty -third 
Regiment ;  and  the  others  were  distributed  among  the 
First  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  and  the  Twentieth, 
Twenty-fourth,  Fortieth  and  Forty-first  Regiments. 

On  Tuesday,  August  26th,  the  town  voted  to  pay  a 
bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  "for  each  volunteer 
enlisting  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  for  a  pe- 
riod of  nine  months,  until  the  quota  of  the  town  shall 
be  full."  It  was  also  voted  to  request  all  shoe  manu- 
facturers, all  store-keepers  and  ^11  others  to  close 
their  places  of  business  each  day  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  week  from  two  to  six  o'clock  p.m.;  and 
that  all  citizens  be  entreated  to  abstain  from  custom- 
ary labor  during  these  hours,  and  assist  the  author- 
ized agent  in  procuring  recruits."  It  was  ordered 
that  the  bells  be  rung  each  day  from  two  o'clock  to 
three  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Marblehead  Band  was  invited  to  be  present  at 
the  town-hall,  and  give  their  services  during  the  hour 
in  which  the  bells  were  to  be  rung. 

On  the  27th  of  September  another  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  it  was  voted  to  pay  one  hundred  dol- 
lars as  a  bounty  to  every  volunteer  enlisting  over  and 
above  the  quota  of  the  town  for  a  service  of  nine 
months.  This  action  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  two  Marblehead  companies — the  Sutton  Light  In- 
fantry and  the  Lafayette  Guards.  The  company 
known  as  the  Glover  Light  Guards  was  disbanded 
shortly  after  its  return  from  the  three  months'  cam- 
paign, in  consequence  of  the  enlistment  of  a  large 
proportion  of  its  members  in  the  various  three  years' 
regiments. 

On  the  25th  of  November  the  Sutton  Light  In- 
fantry, under  command  of  Captain  Samuel  C.  Graves, 
and  the  Lafayette  Guards,  under  command  of  Captain 
Richard  Phillips,  left  the  State  with  the  other  com- 
panies of  the  Eighth  Regiment  for  Newborn,  N.  C. 
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The  town  had  made  generous  provision  for  the 
families  of  soldiers  from  time  to  time  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  As  the  proportion  of  men  who  were 
absent  in  the  army  and  navy  increased,  additional 
appropriations  were  found  necessary,  and  in  March, 
1863,  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  hire  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  for  this  purpose.  In  the  spring  of 
1863  Congress  authorized  a  draft  to  obtain  reinforce- 
ments for  the  army. 

The  draft  took  place  at  Salem  on  the  afternoon  of 
July  10,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  deeply  inter- 
ested audience.  The  names  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  citizens  of  Marblehead  were  drawn  from  the 
box.  Of  these,  a  large  proportion  were  exempted  by 
the  examining  surgeons  on  account  of  physical  disa- 
bility, or  other  causes.  Many  procured  substitutes, 
and  others  paid  the  commutation  fee  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars.  A  very  few — not  more  than  twenty,  it 
is  said — of  the  number  originally  drafted  were  mus- 
tered into  the  United  States  service. 

When  the  war  broke  out  old  Fort  Sewall  was  in 
ruins.  The  exposed  condition  of  the  harbor  and 
the  fact  that  Confederate  gunboats  were  cruising 
about  the  coast,  caused  the  citizens  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  fortification  of  the  town.  At  a  town- 
meeting,  held  on  the  15th  of  August,  it  was  voted  to 
appropriate  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
paid  to  laborers  employed  upon  the  repairs  of  Fort 
Sewall.  In  a  short  time  the  fort  was  thoroughly  re- 
paired and  considerably  enlarged.  The  government 
also  erected  two  other  fortifications,  one  at  the  head 
of  the  harbor,  overlooking  the  River-head  Beach  and 
the  Neck,  known  as  "  Fort  Glover,"  and  another  on 
Naugus  Head,  overlooking  Salem  Harbor,  known  as 
"  Fort  Miller."  All  three  forts  were  garrisoned  by 
companies  from  other  parts  of  the  State  until  the  end 
of  the  war. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1864,  Congress  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  enlistment  of  recruits  for  the 
Union  army  in  the  insurgent  States.  On  28d  of  July 
the  town  of  Marblehead  voted  to  deposit  five  thou- 
•and  dollars  with  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  portion  of  these  re- 
cruitH  to  serve  on  the  quota  of  the  town ;  it  was 
also  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  $125  to  every  recruit 
enlisting  in  its  quota. 

On  the  24th  of  July  the  Eighth  Regiment,  which 
had  returned  from  the  nine  months'  campaign  sev- 
eral months  before,  again  left  the  State  for  a  service 
of  one  hundred  days.  The  regiment  at  this  time  was 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Benj.  F.  Peach,  Jr.,  a 
Marblehead  boy  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks.  The 
Sutton  Light  Infantry  took  its  departure  with  the 
regiment.  The  Lafayette  Guards  subsequently  left 
^wn  as  an  unattached  company,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Artillery,  being  known  as 
Company  A. 

^^uring  the  month  of  August  the  ladies  of  the  Uni- 
^*n*n  Society  held  a  fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  sol- 


diers. The  people  responded  nobly, — ^as  they  had 
done  to  every  patriotic  appeal, — ^and  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  was  netted.  Of  this 
sum  four  hundred  dollars  was  given  to  the  Sanitary 
Commidsion,  and  the  balance  was  distributed  among 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and  the  needy  families 
of  those  in  the  navy. 

The  desire  to  do  something  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  those  in  the  army  was  almost  universal. 
Nearly  every  organization  in  town  sent  boxes  of 
luxuries  and  medicine  to  the  soldiers  in  camp. 
Early  in  the  year  the  members  of  the  Gerry  Fire  As- 
sociation presented  eighty-two  dollars  to  the  Soldiers* 
Aid  Society,  the  proceeds  of  a  dancing-party  held 
under  their  auspices.  The  members  of  Washington 
Lodge  of  Good  Templars  presented  thirty- five  dollars, 
the  proceeds  of  a  social  party  held  at  their  hall. 
These  donations  were  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
materials  which  were  made  up  into  quilts,  comforters 
and  dressing-gowns  for  soldiers  in  the  hospitals. 

In  November  of  this  year  the  ladies  of  Marblehead 
supplied  a  table  at  a  fair  held  in  Boston  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  sailors,  and  by  their  efforts  alone  the  sum  of 
thirteen  hundred  dollars  was  netted. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  Eighth  Regiment 
from  the  one  hundred  days'  campaign.  Captain  Sam- 
uel C.  Graves  resigned  as  commander  of  the  Sutton 
Light  Infantry,  and  organized  an  unattached  com- 
pany. The  company  left  town  in  February,  1865,  and 
was  stationed  for  some  time  at  Fort  Warren,  Boston 
harbor.  It  was  then  ordered  to  Plymouth,  where  it 
remained  several  months  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

We  have  written  only  of  the  companies  actually 
organized  or  enlisted  in  Marblehead.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  otherwise.  The  history  of  the  part 
taken  by  the  men  of  Marblehead  in  the  great  Civil 
War  can  never  be  fully  written.  They  were  in  nearly 
every  regiment  that  went  from  Massachusetts.  In 
every  battle  of  importance,  from  Bull  Run  to  Appo- 
mattox Court-House,  they  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  their  ancestors,  and  of  Marblehead. 

Though  the  citizens  of  Marblehead  did  not  take 
so  prominent  a  part  in  the  naval  service  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  Civil  War  as  in  the  wars  against 
Great  Britain,  the  record  of  those  who  enlisted  is,  as 
a  whole,  creditable  to  the  town.  Captain  Michael 
B.  Gregory  rendered  efficient  service  at  the  Charles- 
town  Navy- Yard  in  the  summer  of  1861,  during 
which  he  was  distinguished  for  his  promptness  and 
ability  in  fitting  out  government  vessels.  He  after- 
wards commanded  the  United  States  ship  "R.  B. 
Forbes,''  during  a  short  cruise  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Captain  Josiah  P.  Cressy  commanded  the 
United  States  ship  "  Ino/'  eighty  members  of  his  crew 
being  from  Marblehead. 

After  cruising  in  the  North  Atlantic,  his  ship 
sailed  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  there  formed  a 
blockade  for  the  Confederate  steamer  **  Sumter.''  He 
subsequently  sailed    to     the    Island    of    Tangiers, 
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Morocco,  and  captured  two  Confederate  officers,  who 
were  made  prisoners  of  war.  The  distinguished  ser- 
vices of  Captain  Samuel  B.  Gregory,  in  the  U.  S. 
steamer  "  Western  World,"  and  of  his  brother,  Capt. 
William  D.  Gregory,  in  the  steamer  "  Bahia,"  along 
the  southern  coast,  are  deserving  of  much  more  space 
than  is  at  our  disposal.  Both  were  noted  for  their 
zeal,  and  were  among  the  most  successful  comman- 
ders in  the  United  States  Navy.  Their  names  are 
recorded,  with  honorable  mention,  in  the  archives  at 
Washington. 

Throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  war  the  news 
of  every  Union  victory  was  announced  to  the  people 
by  the  merry  peal  of  the  church  bells.  On  Saturday, 
April  8,  1865,  news  was  received  of  the  surrender 
of  General  Lee,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  the  bells 
rang  out  their  joyful  tidings.  The  event,  however, 
did  not  take  place  until  the  following  day.  On  Mon- 
day, April  10th,  the  citizens  formed  in  procession  and 
headed  by  a  band  of  music,  marched  through  the 
principal  streets  to  Lyceum  Hall,  where  addre&ses  of 
congratulation  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Briggs,  of  Sa- 
lem, and  other  speakers.  In  the  evening  many  of  the 
houses  were  illuminated,  and  beacon-fires  were  lighted 
on  the  hills  in  honor  of  the  great  event. 

The  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  on  the 
night  of  April  14th,  gave  a  tragic  ending  to  one  of  the 
greatest  civil  wars  recorded  in  history.  In  Marble- 
head,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  every 
mark  of  respect  was  paid  to  the  martyred  President. 
On  the  day  of  the  funeral  many  of  the  shoe  manu- 
factories, private  residences  and  other  buildings  were 
appropriately  draped  in  mourning ;  the  church  bells 
were  tolled,  and  public  services  were  held  at  the 
Baptist  Church,  where  an  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  George  W.  Patch. 

Though  actual  hostilities  ceased  in  April,  the  sol- 
diers who  had  enlisted  for  a  service  of  three  years 
were  not  discharged  until  June,  when  the  war  was 
considered  as  finally  ended.  On  the  20th  of  that 
month  the  people  of  Marblehead  gave  a  reception  to 
the  members  of  the  Tenth  Massachusets  Battery,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  were  citizens  of  the  town. 
This  battery  had  been  engaged  in  all  the  most  im- 
portant battles  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  had 
become  distinguished  for  efficiency  and  bravery. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  a  reception  was  given  to 
General  Kilpatrick,  who  delivered  an  address  on  the 
steps  of  the  town-house. 

During  the  war  Marblehead  furnished  for  the  army 
and  navy  one  thousand  and  forty-eight  men,  which 
was  a  surplus  of  ninety-one  over  and  above  all  de- 
mands. Eight  hundred  and  twenty -seven  were  in  the 
military  service,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
were  in  the  navy.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  ten 
were  killed  in  battle,  or  died  from  wounds  and  sick- 
ness, and  eighty-seven  were  wounded,  many  of  whom 
returned  home  only  to  die  after  months,  and,  in  some 
instances,  years  of  sufiering. 


The  whole  amount  of  money  raised  for  war  pur- 
poses by  the  town,  exclusive  of  State  aid,  was 
$139,725.  The  sum  of  $107,800.65  was  raised  by  the 
town  and  paid  to  families  of  volunteern  as  State  aid 
during  the  four  years  of  the  war.  This  sum  was  af- 
terwards refunded  by  the  Commonwealth. 


CHAPTER  XC. 


M  ARBLEHE  AD— ( Continiusd). 


Improvemtnlt  in  the  Shoe  Butineu—New  Streets— Increase  of 
Fire  on  Pleaeant  Streei^FirU  Observance  of  Meinonal  Datt—John  Good- 
WW,  Jr.^  Poet  82,  O.  A.  «.,  Organised— Other  Local  OrganiaoHons—Fb^ 
Steam  Fire  Engine— Atlantic  Avenue  Opened— foremen's  Demonstration- 
Catholic  Charch  Burned— Small  Pox  Excitement— Manataug  House  Burned 
—StoampscoU  Branch  BaOroad  Opened— WiUiam  B.  Brown— The  Oregenf 
Fund—Bequezl  of  Benjamin  Abbot— Abbot  HaU—GeueroeUg  of  the  Oli- 
tens — Celebration  of  MugfordCs  Viitory—Mugford  Monument  Dedicated 
—Dedication  of  Soldiers*  and  Sailors'  Monument — Abbot  Public  LArarg 
—Great  Fire  of  1877— Aw  Local  Newspaper  Established— Murder  of 
William  Frank  Hathawaif — Marblehead  Improvement  Society  Orgamud — 
Exercises  on  Uie  Death  of  President  Qarfidd^  President  Arthur  OajAmred 
—The  Lockout  of  iHSZ—Cek-bration  of  the  Fourth  of  July— Horse  Bail- 
roads  Extended  from  Lynn  and  Salem— Attempts  to  Divide  the  Town  ta^ 
Form  a  New  Totpnahij^— Memorial  Services  on  the  Death  of  Ex-Preaident 
U.  S.  Oraut— Development  of  the  Town  as  a  Summer  Resort— Marblehead 
as  a  Yachting  Centrt. 

During  the  war,  and  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing its  close,  the  shoe  business  of  Marblehead  was 
in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  With  the  introduction  of  the  McKay  Sew- 
ing Machine,  a  division  of  labor  became  necessary, 
and  the  entire  system  of  manufacturing  shoes  was 
revolutionized.  All  work  was  now  performed  in  the 
factories,  and  instead  of  the  old  system,  under  which 
boys  were  taught  a  thorough  knowledge  of  shoemak- 
ing  as  a  trade,  they  were  taught  to  be  simply  profic- 
ient in  some  particular  branch  of  the  work.  By  tJie 
improved  method  of  manufacturing,  thousands  of 
cases  of  boots  and  shoes  were  made  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  it  had  formerly  taken  to  produce  as  many 
hundreds.  As  the  business  increased  and  became 
remunerative,  the  effect  was  apparent  in  the  improved 
condition  of  the  town.  Large  buildings  were  erected 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  depot  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, while  handsome  residences  in  various  parts  of 
the  town  gave  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
people.  The  town  was  also  greatly  improved  by  the 
building  of  new  streets,  and  by  removing  buildings 
and  widening  several  of  the  older  highways. 

On  the  night  of  February  5,  1867,  the  town  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  destructive  conflagration.  A  fire 
broke  out  in  the  shoe  manufactory  of  Joseph  Harris 
&  Sons,  on  Pleasant  Street,  destroying  the  building, 
together  with  the  Baptist  Church  and  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Increase .H.  Brown.  The  flames  were  com- 
municated to  several  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity, 
but  the  fire  was  fortunately  controlled  before  doing  far- 
ther damage.    The  work  of  rebuilding  began  early  in 
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the  spriog.  A  commodious  factory  was  erected  by 
Messrs.  Harris  &  Sons  on  Elm  Street,  and  the  Baptist 
Society  erected  a  new  church  on  the  site  formerly 
occupied  by  their  old  house  of  worship.  On  the  14th 
of  October,  eight  men  at  work  on  the  new  church 
edifice  were  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  breaking 
away  of  a  staging.  One  man  was  killed  instantly, 
and  another  died  from  his  injuries  after  several  days 
of  extreme  suffering. 

The  custom  of  decorating  the  graves  of  soldiers 
with  flowers  was  observed  in  Marblehead  for  the  first 
time  on  the  13th  of  June,  1868,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  "  Soldiers*  and  Sailors'  Union  League."  Nearly 
every  organization  in  town  participated  in  the  proces- 
lioD.  The  exercises,  which  took  place  on  the  com- 
mon, consisted  of  an  oration  by  William  B.  Brown, 
Esq.,  an  address  by  the  Rev.  William  G.  Haskell,  and 
reading  a  poem  written  for  the  occasion  by  Benjamin 
E.  Prentiss,  Esq..  of  Lynn,  a  native  of  Marblehead. 
The  procession  then  marched  to  the  several  ceme- 
teries, where  the  graves  of  those  who  gave  their  lives 
in  defense  of  the  country  were  reverently  decorated. 
This  beau ti fill  custom  has  been  annually  observed  on 
the  30th  of  May  under  the  auspices  of  the  *^  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic." 

The  most  notable  events  of  the  year,  besides  the  ex- 
citement attending  a  presidential  election,  were  the 
organization  of  the  Liberty  Hose  Company,  and  the 
action  of  the  town  in  authorizing  the  lighting  of  the 
pablic  streets  at  night. 

Little  of  importance  marked  the  passage  of  the  year 
1869.  A  prominent  local  organization  was  chartered, 
however :  John  Goodwin,  Jr.,  Post  82,  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  During  the  following  year,  Unity 
Degree  Lodge,  Daughters  of  Rebekah,  and  Neptune 
Lodge,  No.  31,  Knights  of  Pythias,  were  organized. 

In  1S71,  the  town  voted  to  purchase  a  new  steam 
fire  engine,  which  resulted  in  a  controversy  among 
the  firemen  as  to  which  company  should  have  the 
costody  of  the  new  machine.  At  the  annual  March 
meeting)  the  citizens  elected  a  board  of  fire-wards,  in 
accordance  with  the  time-honored  custom  of  the 
town.  This  action  was  resisted  by  the  Board  of  Se- 
lectmen, who  appointed  another  set  of  fire- wards,  and 
claimed  that  the  election  by  the  citizens  was  illegal. 

The  question  was  finally  carried  before  the  courts, 
and  a  decision  was  rendered  declaring  the  election  by 
the  people  to  be  the  only  legal  method  of  appoint- 
ment. The  new  engine  arrived  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  was  given  the  name  of  "Marblehead,  No.  L" 

The  Marblehead  Savings'  Bank  was  incorporated 
early  in  the  year,  and  in  December  a  new  local  news- 
paper, known  as  the  Marblehead  Messenger ^  made  its 
appearance. 

During  the  year,  also,  Atlantic  Avenue,  which  had 
^>«cn  the  cause  of  great  controversy  for  several  year?*, 
and  which  the  town  had  been  ordered  to  build  by  the 
County  Clommissioner,  was  completed  and  opened  for 
travel. 


On  New  Year's  night,  1872,  the  fire  department 
made  a  grand  demonstration  in  honor  of  the  batisfac- 
tory  ending  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  new 
steam  fire-engine.  After  a  torchlight  procession 
about  town,  the  several  companies  assembled  at  the 
rooms  of  the  General  Glover  Fire  Association,  where 
a  dinner  was  served.  The  Marblehead  Steam  Fire 
Engine  Company  was  organized  the  same  evening. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  a  new  church,  which  had  been 
erected  a  short  time  before  on  Gregory  street,  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Soon 
after,  a  parsonage  was  erected  on  the  same  site  for  the 
use  of  the  parish  priest. 

During  the  month  of  August,  Manataug  Tribe, 
Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  was  organized. 

The  year  1873  was  one  of  the  most  eventful  in  the 
annals  of  the  town.  Early  in  the  winter  several  per- 
sons were  reported  sick  with  the  small-pox,  and  great 
excitement  prevailed  among  the  people.  The  first 
to  die  with  the  disease  was  George  Hatch,  Esq.,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  and  a  gentleman 
well  known  and  highly  respected  in  the  community. 
Shortly  after,  a  house  on  Water  street  was  taken  for  a 
small-pox  hospital,  and  several  persons  were  placed 
there  for  treatment.  The  management  of  this  hos- 
pital was  not  satisfactory  to  the  citizens,  and  a  con- 
troversy ensued  which  continued  until  the  close  of 
the  annual  town  meeting. 

On  Thursday  morning,  September  11,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  a  stable  on  Darling  Street,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Thomas  T.  Paine,  and  before  it  could  be  extinguished 
a  large  hotel  on  Washington  Street,  known  as  the 
''Manataug  House,"  and  a  dwelling-house  adjoining, 
belonging  to  the  estate  of  Samuel  Homan,  were  des- 
troyed. Several  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity  were 
badly  damaged. 

On  Monday,  October  19th,  the  railroad  from  Mar- 
blehead to  Lynn,  known  as  the  Swampscott  Branch, 
was  opened  for  travel,  and  the  event  was  celebrated 
in  an  appropriate  manner.  Five  hundred  persons 
were  conveyed  over  the  route  in  the  first  train,  and  on 
its  return  a  dinner  was  served  at  Allerton  Hall.  The 
Marblehead  Band  was  in  attendance,  and  speeches 
werd  made  by  many  of  the  prominent  citizens  and  in- 
vited guests. 

At  the  annual  town  meeting  in  March,  1874,  Wil- 
liam B.  Brown,  Esq.,  who  had  served  as  a  member  of 
the  school  committee  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  de- 
clined a  re-election.  As  soon  as  his  determination 
was  made  known  to  the  citizens  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted : 

**  Whereas,  Our  beloTed  fellow-citizen,  Williftm  B.  Brown,  hag 
served  his  native  town  as  a  member  of  the  School  Oommittee  for  the  long 
period  of  twenty-five  years ;  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  writing  the  an- 
nual  report,  and  giving  most  freely  of  his  time,  his  intelligence  and  his 
hearty  sympathy  to  the  cause  of  education  in  our  midst,  without  one 
cent  of  remuneration,  even  to  the  pr^udice  of  his  pecuniary  interest  and 
bodily  health  ;  and  whereas,  for  the  present  high  standing  of  our  public 
schools,  we  gratefully  acknowledge  a  large  indebtedness  for  his  direct 
personal  efforts,  therefore  be  it 

*^  Be$oU;ed,  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Marblehead,  in  town-meeting 
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aaiembled,  do  hereby  roto  him  our  most  hearty  thanks,  for  these  rare 
and  invaluable  services.** 

At -a  town  meeting  held  on  Wednesday,  May  27th, 
Mr.  James  J.  H.  Gregory  generously  presented  two 
thousand  dollars  to  the  town,  to  be  used  as  a  fund,  the 
interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  once  in  four  years 
to  promote  the  moral,  mental  and  physical  welfare  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  method  of  investment  for  this 
purpose  is  to  be  decided  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  chairman  of  the  selectmen,  the  chairman  of  the 
school  committee,  and  all  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
settled  over  religious  societies  in  the  town.  The  in- 
come of  this  fund  has  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  trustees  of  the  public  library. 

During  the  year  the  selectmen  were  formally  notified 
thac  Mr.  Benjamin  Abbot,  who  died  in  Boston,  in 
September,  1872,  had  bequeathed  all  the  residue  of  his 
property,  after  the  payment  of  several  other  legacies, 
to  the  town  of  Marblehead.  The  property  consisted 
of  United  States  bonds  and  other  securities  to  the 
value  of  one  hundred  and  three  thousand  dollars.  The 
will  of  the  donor  concluded  as  follows: 

*'  I  have  made  this  proTlsion  for  the  town  of  Marblehead,  because  it 
was  my  birthplace.  And  it  is  my  desire  that  a  building  shall  be  erected 
fur  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  town,  but  I  do  not  intend  to 
limit  the  use  of  the  legacy  to  that  purpose  or  to  impose  conditions  which 
would  prevent  the  use  of  it  for  such  other  general  objects  as  the  citi. 
sens  of  said  town  may  determine  upon  in  their  discretion.  I  desire  that 
my  name  shall  always  be  attached  to  said  fund.** 

The  legacy  was  formally  accepted  by  the  town,  and 
it  was  voted  unanimously  to  erect  a  building  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  donor,  to  be  known 
as  Abbot  Hall.  This  building,  which  is  of  brick,  with 
stone  trimmings,  was  completed  during  the  year  1877. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Common,  on  Training-field  Hill, 
one  of  the  highest  points  of  land  in  the  town  and  is 
visible  for  several  miles  at  sea.  It  contains  a  large 
audience  hall  which  is  capable  of  seating  fully  twelve 
hundred  persons,  a  public  library  and  reading-room, 
a  fire-proof  vault  for  the  storage  and  security  of  the 
records,  and  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  various  boards 
of  town  officers.  Its  total  cost  was  $75,000.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  Messrs.  Simeon  Dodge  and  Moses 
Gilbert,  of  the  building  committee,  under  whose 
supervision  the  building  was  constructed.  Many  of 
the  conveniences  which  render  the  new  hall  superior 
to  most  public  buildings,  are  due  to  the  faithful  man- 
ner in  which  these  gentlemen  performed  the  work 
assigned  them  by  the  town.  Upon  the  completion  of 
the  building,  several  of  the  citizens  and  natives  of  the 
town  residing  abroad,  generously  contributed  pictures 
and  other  articles  to  add  to  its  attractiveness.  The 
Hon.  James  J.  H.  Gregory  presented  a  clock  and  bell 
for  the  tower  and  a  large  oil  painting  for  the  reading- 
room.  Mr.  Thomas  Appleton  also  gave  a  picture  for 
the  reading-room ;  a  piano  for  the  use  of  the  hall  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Pitman ;  and  a  carpet  for 
the  stage  by  Mr.  Joel  Goldthwaite  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Brimblecome,  of  Boston,  gave  a  clock  for 
the  hall,  and  Mr.  William  F.  Joy,  of  Boston,  a  book- 


case for  the  use  of  the  town  clerk.  Subsequently, 
General  John  H.  Devereux,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  pre- 
sented Willard's  famous  painting,  "  Yankee  Doodle, 
or  the  Spirit  of  76."  The  dedicadon  of  the  building 
took  place  on  Wednesday,  December  12, 1877,  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of  thirteen  gentlemen 
elected  for  that  purpose.  The  exercises  consisted  of 
instrumental  music  by  the  American  Band,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. ;  prayer  by  Rev.  George  Pierce,  Jr.,  of 
Milford,  N.  H. ;  singing  by  the  Marblehead  Musical 
Association ;  an  original  ode  written  for  the  occasion 
by  Miss  Marcia  M.  Selman ;  and  an  oration  by  the 
Hon.  Edward  Avery,  of  Braintree,  Mass.  The  bene- 
diction was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Crow- 
ninshield,  of  West  Dedham,  Mass.  In  the  evening  a 
concert  was  given  by  the  American  Band,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Wednesday,  May  17, 1876,  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  capture  of  the  British  transport 
"  Hope,"  by  Captain  James  Mugford,  in  the  Conti- 
nental schooner  "Franklin,"  witnessed  one  of  the 
greatest  celebrations  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
Marblehead.  The  day  was  ushered  in  by  the  ringing 
of  all  the  church  bells  for  an  hour  at  sunrise,  and  a 
salute  of  thirty-nine  guns  from  a  battery  on  "  Work- 
house rocks."  The  bells  were  also  rung  and  salutes 
were  fired  at  noon  and  sunset  A  t  nine  o'clock,  A.  M., 
a  procession  was  formed,  consisting  of  military  com- 
panies of  Marblehead  and  Lynn,  seven  bands  of  mu- 
sic, distinguished  visitors,  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
War  of  1812,  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  town  officers, 
secret  societies,  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  and  the 
entire  fire  department.  The  procession  marched 
through  the  principal  streets  to  the  square  at  the 
junction  of  Pleasant  and  Essex  streets,  where  a  mon- 
ument, which  had  been  placed  in  position  the  day 
before,  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises.  The 
monument  is  a  shaft  of  Hallo  well  granite,  eighteen 
and  one-half  feet  high,  and  four  feet,  nine  inches 
square  at  the  base.  It  is  inscribed  on  all  four  sides  ai 
follows : 

On  the  northern  side, — 

*'  ▲  TRIBUTE  or  MABBLCHXAn. 

"  To  the  memory  of  the  brave  Captain  Mufi^ord  and  hii  heroic  crew, 
who,  in  the  'Franklin/  of  aixtj  tons,  and  four  four-pounden,  Maj  17, 
1776,  under  the  gans  of  the  British  fleet,  captured  and  carried  into  Boe- 
ton  the  traniport  '  Hope,*  three  hundred  torn,  ten  gune,  loaded  with 
munilions  of  war,  including  1,500  barrels  of  powder.*' 

On  the  eastern  side, — 

*•  CRKW  OF  TH«  *  FEAN KLIN,*   AS  FAR  AS  KNOWN. 

James  Mugford Captain. 

Thomas  Russell Lieutenant. 

Jeremiah  Uibbard Lieutenant. 

William  Thomas QnnnN-. 

Samuel  H.  Green Quartermaster. 

James  Topham Carpenter. 

John  Powers Boatswain. 

6KAMKN. 

John  DoTe.  Samuel  Roff. 

Thomas  DoTe.  James  Quilty. 

John  Witham.  Quinn  Bettlt.** 
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Od  the  western  side, — 

•*  CAPTAIN  JAMES  MUOFORD. 

"Born  In  Marbl«he«d  May  19, 1749;  killed  May  19, 1776,  while  sue- 
CMifally  defending  bis  reMel  agaloft  thirteen  boati  and  two  hundred 
men  from  the  British  fleet.*' 

On  the  southern  side, — 

•*  KEICTKD  MAT  17,  1876." 

After  the  dedication  of  the  monument  the  proce<«- 
uon  moved  to  the  Unitarian  Church,  where  the 
other  exercises  took  place.  They  consisted  of  singing 
by  the  Marblehead  Musical  Atsociation,  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Bailey,  an  ode  written  for  the 
occasion  by  the  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick,  an  oration 
by  the  Hon.  George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  and  an  ode 
written  by  Miss  Marcia  M.  Oilman. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  another  celebration  took 
place.  At  nine  o'clock,  A.M.,  a  procession  was  formed 
consisting  of  the  Marblehead  Brass  Band,  ihe  Mag- 
ford  Monumental  Association,  the  Hibernian  Friendly 
Society,  a  delegation  of  the  Mugford  Fire  Association, 
the  Board  of  Selectmen,  the  clergy  and  the  children 
of  the  North  and  South  Church  Sabbath  Schools  in 
carriages.  The  procession  moved  through  the  princi- 
pal streets  to  the  square  at  the  junction  of  Mugford 
and  Elm  Streets,  where  a  monument  erected  in  mem- 
ory of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Marblehead  who  fell 
in  the  Civil  War  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. The  monument  is  of  Hallo  well  granite,  be- 
ing thirty-four  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  square  at  the 
baae.  It  bears  four  tablets  containing  the  names  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  soldiers  and  sailors.  On 
the  face,  directly  in  front,  is  the  following  inscription : 

IN  MEMORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY'S  DEFENDERS. 

1776,  1812,  1861. 

BEECTED  BY  THE  CITIZENS  OF  MARBLEHEAD. 

Dedicated  July  4,  1876. 

The  other  exercises  of  the  day  took  place  at  the 
Unitarian  Church.  They  consisted  of  prayer  by  the 
Key.  Julius  H.  Ward ;  singing  by  the  Marblehead 
Mosical  Association ;  reading  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Litchman ;  and  ad- 
dresses by  Messrs.  James  J.  H.  Gregory  and  William 
B.  Brown.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises  a  dinner  was 
served  at  Allerton  Hall. 

The  local  events  of  the  year  1877  were  among  the 
Bioftt  memorable  in  the  entire  history  of  the  town.  At 
the  annual  March  meeting  the  town  voted  to  appro- 
priate twenty  thousand  dollars  from  the  A\)bot  fund, 
^  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  and  devoted, 
principal  and  interest,  in  their  discretion,  to  the 
founding  and  maintenance  of  a  reading-room  and  li- 
bftryto  be  called  "Abbot  Library."  It  was  also 
voted  to  place  the  unappropriated  balance  of  the  Ab- 
I  oot  fund  at  interest,  and  to  devote  the  income  to  the 
Wment  of  the  annual  expense  of  maintaining  the 
Abbot  building,  including  heating,  lighting,  and  the 


care  of  the  building  and  grounds.  The  library  was 
opened  to  the  public  early  in  the  year  1878. 

On  the  15th  of  May  the  town  voted  to  make  a  Reser- 
voir of  Bead's  Pond,  and  to  lay  water-pipes  therefrom, 
with  hydrants  in  suitable  places  for  use  in  case  of 
fires.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  and  a  committee  was  elected 
to  carry  the  vote  into  eflfect.  The  work  was  finished 
during  the  summer  of  that  year. 

The  most  extensive  conflagration  ever  known  in 
the  annals  of  the  town  took  place  on  the  morning  of 
June  25, 1877.  At  about  half-past  one  o'clock  a  bam 
in  the  rear  of  a  large  three-story  building  known  as 
the  ^'  Marblehead  Hotel, *'  situated  on  Pleasant  Street, 
in  the  midst  of  the  largest  and  finest  buildings  of 
which  this  town  could  boast,  was  discovered  to  be  on 
fire.  Before  assistance  could  be  summoned  the  fire 
had  communicated  to  the  hotel,  and  when  the  firemen 
arrived  on  the  scene  the  building  was  in  flames.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  destructive 
element,  but  without  avail.  The  General  Glover  en- 
gine-house, situated  directly  over  the  Brick  Pond 
reservoir,  was  soon  in  flames,  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
water  from  that  source.  The  fire  was  now  beyond 
the  control  of  the  firemen,  and  in  spite  of  their  almost 
superhuman  efforts  to  stop  it,  spread  from  building 
to  building  with  lightning-like  rapidity.  In  a  few 
moments  a  large  shoe  manufactory,  known  as  Pope's 
Block,  was  on  fire,  the  flames  spreading  to  a  barn 
owned  by  E.  V.  Bartlett  &  Co.,  and  from  thence  to  a 
shoe  manufactory  owned  and  occupied  by  that  firm. 
The  fire  now  defied  all  efforts  at  control.  Leap- 
ing around  the  corner  of  School  street,  the 
conflagration  extended  all  the  way  from  Eechabite 
Building  to  a  shoe  manufactory  owned  by  Natha- 
niel Glover,  thence  to  a  large  block  owned  by 
Wormsted  and  Woodfin,  and  soon  the  shoe  manu- 
factory of  William  Stevens,  a  stable  owned  by 
Thomas  T.  Paine,  and  fifteen  other  buildings,  mostly 
dwelling  houses,  comprising  every  building  on 
Sewall  Street,  from  the  corner  of  School  Street,  t«) 
Spring  Street  were  in  flames.  Extending  along  the 
North  side  of  Pleasant  Street,  the  fire  consumed  a 
building  belonging  to  T.  T.  Paine,  a  small  dwelling- 
house  owned  by  William  Humphrey,  the  beautiful 
depot  erected  a  few  years  previously ,  said  at  that  time 
to  be  the  finest  on  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Bailroad,  a 
barn  and  dwelling-house  owned  by  Benjamin  G. 
Hathaway,  a  boarding-houso  owned  by  Henry  F. 
Pitman,  a  large  shoe  manufactory  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  Jonathan  Brown,  the  dwelling-house  of 
William  C.  Lefavour,  and  a  barn  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  the  late  Dr.  H.  H.  F.  Whittemore.  On  the 
South  side  of  Pleasant  Street  every  building  save  one 
was  consumed,  from  a  house  belonging  to  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  Leonora  Chapman,  nearly  opposite  the  place 
where  the  fire  originated,  to  the  Mugford  Monument 
at  the  junction  of  Essex  and  Spring  Street.  These 
included  a  large  block  owned  by  Joshua  O.  Lefavour, 
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a  house  owned  by  John  H.  Brown  and  occupied  by 
G.  W.  Forsyth  as  a  boarding-house,  a  large  and  com- 
modious four  story  building  known  as  "Allerton  Block," 
a  shoe  factory  owned  by  M.  J.  Doak,  and  several 
dwelling-houses.  On  the  southern  end  of  School 
Street  every  building  was  destroyed,  including  a  large 
building  owned  by  Henry  O.  Symonds,  the  frame 
and  materials  of  a  new  engine  house,  in  process  of 
construction,  a  stable  owned  by  Enoch  A.  Perkins, 
the  South  Congregational  Church,  a  dwelling  owned 
by  Edward  Glover,  and  several  smaller  buildings.  On 
Essex  Street,  every  building  was  destroyed,  including 
a  large  shoe  manufactory,  belonging  to  the  estate 
of  John  H.  Wilkins,  a  small  shop  occupied  by  a  mar- 
ble-worker, and  several  dwelling-houses.  On  Spring 
Street,  two  shoe  manufactories  owned  by  William 
C.  Lefavour,  and  four  dwelling-houses  were  destroyed ; 
the  only  building  left  standing  being  the  Sewall 
School-house.  On  Bassett  Street,  two  dwelling-houses 
were  consumed,  together  with  a  bam,  belonging  to 
Henry  F.  Pitman,  was  destroyed,  and  several  other 
buildings  were  seriously  damaged. 

At  one  time  every  church  in  town  was  on  fire  ex- 
cept the  Baptist  and  Eoman  Catholic.  Then  it  was 
that  strong  men  trembled,  fearing  that  the  town  would 
be  destroyed.  But  their  desperation  only  nerved  them 
to  greater  effort,  and  at  length,  reinforced  by  assist- 
ance from  Salem,  Lynn,  and  other  cities,  the  firemen 
were  successful  and  conquered  the  fire.  But  what  a 
scene  of  devastation  met  the  eye  when  the  morning  sun 
broke  forth.  Where  but  a  few  hours  before  had 
been  large  factories  and  comfortable  homes — monu- 
ments of  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  the  people — 
were  only  stone  walls  and  tottering  chimneys.  The 
entire  business  portion  of  the  town  had  disappeared 
in  a  single  night.  Seventy-six  buildings,  with  all 
their  contents,  representing  over  half  a  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  property,  had  been  consumed.  Only 
four  of  the  large  shoe  manufactories  were  left  stand- 
ing in  the  town,  while  ninety  families  were  made 
homeless,  and  fifteen  hundred  men  and  women  were 
thrown  out  of  employment. 

During  the  afternoon  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
town  hall  to  devise  measures  of  relief  for  the  sufferers 
by  the  fire.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Capt.  Knott  V.  Martin,  and  a  citizens'  relief  com- 
mittee was  chosen  to  solicit  donations  of  money  and 
clothing.  Before  an  appeal  could  be  issued,  however, 
donations  began  to  pour  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  a  short  time  the  committee  reported 
that  enough  had  been  received  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tress. The  total  amount  of  contributions  received 
was  $23,498.30.  The  clothing  was  distributed  by  a 
society  of  ladies  known  as  the  Women's  Centennial 
Aid  Society,  who  rendered  efficient  assistance  to  the 
committee  in  its  charitable  work. 

We  cannot  close  our  account  of  this  terrible  visi- 
tation without  a  few  commendatory  words  concerning 
the  fortitude  and  enterprising  energy  which  charac- 


terized the  business  men  throughout  the  entire 
trying  period.  They  had  received  a  blow,  from 
which  it  was  thought  they  could  not  recover;  but 
with  steady  resolution  they  set  themselves  to  the 
work  before  them,  and  in  less  than  three  months  had 
rebuilt  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  build- 
ings destroyed  by  the  fire.  During  the  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  great  conflagration  every 
building  destroyed  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  and 
commodious  structure. 

Beyond  the  excitement  incident  to  the  State  and 
Presidential  elections,  which  intervened  between 
this  period  and  the  year  1881,  there  is  little  of  interest 
to  record.  On  the  6th  of  January,  1881,  a  new  local 
newspaper  known  as  the  Essex  Statesman^  and  pub- 
lished by  Charles  H.  Litchman,  made  its  appearance. 
This  paper  was  issued  regularly  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  when  it  ceased  publication. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  May  3,  1881, 
a  gloom  was  cast  over  the  entire  community  by 
the  news  that  Mr.  William  Frank  Hathaway,  an 
estimable  citizen,  had  been  murdered  during  the 
night.  His  body  was  discovered  lying  face  down- 
ward in  a  ditch  in  a  field  near  the  old  Powder  House 
on  the  "Ferry  Road."  A  bruise  on  the  forehead, 
evidently  inflicted  with  a  stone  or  some  other  blunt 
instrument,  gave  rise  to  the  theory  that  he  was 
accosted  on  his  way  home  and  stunned  by  a  blow  on 
the  head.  He  was  then  placed  in  the  ditch  and  held 
down  until  death  ensued  from  drowning.  Robbery  evi- 
dently was  the  motive  for  the  deed,  as  his  pocket-book, 
known  to  contain  considerable  money,  was  missing. 
No  clue  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  has  ever 
been  discovered. 

On  Tuesday,  May  10th,  the  Marblehead  Improve- 
ment Society  was  organized,  and  within  a  short  time 
began  its  beneficent  work  by  setting  out-shade  trees 
in  various  parts  of  the  town. 

On  the  2d  of  July  President  James  A.  Garfield  was 
shot  by  Charles  Guiteau.  The  news  was  received  in 
Marblehead  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  the 
next  morning  arrangements  were  hastily  made  for  a 
mass-meeting  of  the  citizens  to  take  action  in  r^ard 
to  the  matter.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Abbot  Hall, 
on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  Henry  A.  Potter,  chairman  of  the  selectmen. 
Benjamin  F.  Pierce  was  elected  chairman,  and 
Thomas  Swasey,  Jr.,  secretary.  After  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Bailey,  appropriate  resolutions 
were  read  by  Samuel  Roads,  Jr.,  and  remarks  were 
made  by  Capt.  Benjamin  Pitman,  Jonathan  H.  Ome, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Williams,  William  B.  Brown  and  Charles 
H.  Litchman. 

September  26th,  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  the 
murdered  President,  was  observed  by  a  general  sus- 
pension of  business.  The  public  buildings  and  many 
private  residences  were  draped  in  mourning.  In  the 
afternoon  public  exercises  were  held  at  Abbot  Hall, 
consisting  of  singing  by  the  Marblehead  Musical 
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Association ;  prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Williams ; 
singing  by  the  Marblehead  Glee  Club ;  remarks  by 
Charles  U.  Litchman,  chairman  of  the  meeting ; 
singing  by  the  Glee  Club;  eulogy  by  the  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin H.  Bailey;  singing  by  the  Marblehead  Musical 
Association ;  and  the  benediction  by  Rev.  San  ford  P. 
Smith. 

On  Friday,  September  8,  1882,  the  United  States 
steamer  "  Despatch  "  arrived  in  the  harbor.  It  was 
soon  rumored  that  President  Chester  A.  Arthur  was 
on  board  the  steamer  and  that  he  would  take  a  car- 
riage at  Dixie's  wharf  for  Salem.  In  a  short  time 
quite  a  goodly  crowd  had  gathered  at  the  wharf,  and 
on  the  appearance  of  the  distinguished  visitor  he 
was  greeted  with  hearty  cheers.  After  his  departure 
arrangements  were  hastily  made  for  a  public  recep- 
tion on  his  return,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to 
Salem  to  request  him  to  meet  the  citizens  at  Abbot 
Hall.  This  the  President  at  first  declined  to  do; 
bat  as  his  carriage  neared  Marblehead  he  was 
accosted  by  Capt.  Benjamin  Pitman,  who  informed 
bim  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  capture  the 
President  and  his  entire  party  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Marblehead.  Seeing  that  escape  was  im- 
possible, the  President  laughingly  consented  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  ordeal 
of  handshaking.  As  the  carriage  entered  the  town 
a  signal  was  rung  on  the  electric  fire  alarm,  and 
the  church  bells  were  rung.  A  detachment  of  the 
Marblehead  Light  Infantry  marched  to  Work-house 
Rock-i  to  act  as  escort.  Fearing  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  drive  rapidly  through  the  town  and  thus 
deprive  the  people  of  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
President,  some  of  the  enthusiastic  citizens  brought 
out  the  Washington  Hook-and-Ladder  truck  and 
placed  it  across  the  street  near  the  side  entrance  to 
Abbot  Hall  to  atop  the  progress  of  the  carriage.  This 
was  unnecessary,  however,  as  the  President  had  no 
desire  to  escape.  On  his  arrival  he  wa-t  escorted  to 
Abbot  Hall,  where  fifteen  hundred  persons  had 
assembled  and  organized  a  meeting  with  Jonathan  H. 
Orne  as  chairman  and  Samuel  Roads,  Jr.,  secretary. 
On  his  appearance,  the  President  was  greeted  with 
a  perfect  ovation.  The  people  cheered  themselves 
hoarse  in  their  delight  and  enthusiasm.  After  a  brief 
address  of  welcome  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
and  a  few  pleasant  words  in  reply  by  President 
Arthur,  the  party  again  took  the  carriage  for  the 
wharf,  where  they  embarked  on  board  the  steamer. 
As  the  boat  in  which  the  Presidential  party  was 
rowed  to  the  steamer  proceeded  down  the  harbor,  it 
was  lustily  cheered  by  hundreds  of  people  who  lined 
the  wharves  and  headlands.  Shortly  after  the  '*  Des- 
patch "  steamed  out  of  the  harbor.  This  was  proba- 
bly one  of  the  most  hearty,  enthusiastic  and  sponta- 
neous welcomes  a  President  of  the  United  States  ever 
received. 

The  year  1883  was  marked  by  one  of  the  greatest 
industrial  disturbances  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
70} 


the  town.  In  the  spring  several  of  the  manufacturers 
formed  a  combination  to  resist  the  power  of  the 
"Lasters*  Protective  Union,"  a  prominent  labor 
organization,  and  a  general  lock-out  was  ordered  in 
nearly  all  the  factories.  This  was  attended  by  con- 
siderable excitement  and  was  of  about  seven  weeks* 
duration,  a  few  of  the  manufacturers  removing  a 
portion  of  their  business  from  the  town  before  the 
contest  ended.  Fortunately  for  the  town,  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  differences  between  the  manufac- 
turers and  their  workmen  was  arrived  at  early  in  the 
summer. 

No  special  observance  had  been  made  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  American  Independence 
in  Marblehead  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years. 
The  Fourth  of  July,  1884,  was  accordingly  celebrated 
in  a  manner  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
witnessed  it.  The  bells  were  rung  at  sunrise,  noon 
and  sunset.  At  7.30  a.m.  a  band  concert  was  given 
at  the  stand  at  the  Brick  Pond  Reservoir  on  Pleasant 
Street  for  one  hour.  At  nine  o'clock  a  procession,  under 
the  direction  of  Chief  Marshal  John  Quiner,  and 
headed  by  the  Salem  Cadet  Band,  moved  through 
the  principal  streets.  This  was  without  exception 
the  finest  procession  ever  seen  in  Marblehead-  There 
were  six  divisions,  consisting  of  town  officers,  invited 
guests,  veterans  of  1812  and  the  orator  of  the  day 
in  carriages ;  secret  societies ;  an  industrial  display ; 
the  pupils  of  the  public  schools;  the  entire  Fire  De- 
partment ;  and  the  Marblehead  Bicycle  Club.  All 
the  societies  illustrated  their  teachings  and  precepts 
by  tableaux.  The  industrial  display  taught  the  les- 
son of  the  nation's  progress  in  the  mechanic  arts; 
and  the  public  schools  by  appropriate  tableaux  beau- 
tifully illustrated  every  important  epoch  in  the 
nation's  history. 

All  the  public  buildings  and  many  private  resi- 
dences along  the  route  of  the  procession  were  decx)- 
rated  with  flags  and  bunting. 

At  two  o'clock  the  exercises  of  the  day  took  place 
at  Abbot  Hall,  consisting  of  an  address  by  William 
B.  Brown,  Esq.;  music  by  the  Salem  Cadet  Band; 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  William  R.  Harris ;  reading  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  by  Joseph  W.  Chap- 
man ;  an  original  ode,  written  for  the  occasion  by 
N.  Allen  Lindsey ;  oration  by  the  Rev.  John  W. 
Chadwick,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y-;  singing,  "  America," 
by  the  audience ;  and  the  benediction  by  the  Rev. 
Frank  R.  Sanborn.  Later  in  the  day  there  were 
boat  races  and  bicycle  races,  open  to  all  who  chose 
to  participate.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  grand 
display  of  fire-works  from  "  Skinner's  Head." 

Early  in  the  summer  of  this  year  the  Lynn  and 
Boston  Street  Railway  Company  extended  its  tracks 
to  Marblehead  and  began  running  regular  cars  to 
and  from  Lynn.  Shortly  after,  the  Naumkeag  Street 
Railway  Company  extended  its  tracks  from  Salem 
through  the  town  to  Franklin  Street,  establishing 
regular  horse- car  connection  with  that  city. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1884  great  excitement  was  caused 
by  the  petition  of  Caleb  Childs  and  others  to  the 
General  Court,  praying  for  a  division  of  the  town  of 
Marblehead  and  the  incorporation  of  a  separate 
township  to  include  Marblehead  Neck  and  the  sec- 
tion known  as  the  "  Farms  district,"  the  line  being 
drawn  near  the  village  of  Devereux.  A  similar  peti- 
tion was  sent  to  the  Legislature  from  certain  citizens 
of  Swampscott,  who  desired  to  have  the  sections 
known  as  Phillips*  Beach  and  Beach  Blufl'  annexed 
to  the  proposed  town.  This  movement  was  vigor- 
ously resisted  by  the  inhabitants  of  both  towns  in 
interest.  The  subject  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
•*  Committee  on  towns  "  of  the  Legislature  of  1885 
for  several  weeks,  and  after  a  full,  fair  and  impartial 
hearing,  the  petitioners  were  given  "leave  to  with- 
draw.'* Another  attempt  to  divide  the  town  before 
the  Legislature  of  1886  resulted  in  a  similar  report. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1885,  memorial  services 
were  held  at  Abbot  Hall  in  honor  of  ex- President 
U.  S.  Grant,  whose  death  had  recently  occurred. 
Capt.  Knott  V.  Martin  presided.  The  exercises  con- 
sisted of  singing  by  a  double  quartette;  reading  of 
resolutions  by  Jonathan  H.  Ome,  Esq.;  remarks  by 
Hon.  James  J.  H.  Gregory;  an  ode  by  Miss  Marcia 
M.  Selman ;  prayer  by  the  Rev. William  R.  Harris;  ora- 
tion by  Capt.  Benjamin  Pitman  ;  singing,  "America," 
by  the  audience;  and  the  benediction  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam R.  Harris. 

During  the  period  of  which  we  have  written  in 
this  chapter,  the  town  has  gradually  developed  into  a 
popular  summer  resort.    Nearly  every  available  spot 
along  the  bhore  has  been  purchased  and  built  upon 
by  summer  residents,  and  every  year  brings  a  larger 
number  of  pleasure- seekers  to  our  shore  than  its  pre- 
decessor.   The  growth  of  the  settlement  on  Marble- 
head Neck  has  been  rapid  and  constant.      Wide  and 
well-kept  avenues  have  been  laid    out    in   various 
directions,  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  ocean,  the 
town  and  the  coast  from  Thacher's  Island  to  the 
South  Shore.    There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses 
already  occupied  during  the  summer,  and  others  are 
being    erected.      The  beautiful  club-house  of  the 
Eastern  Yacht  Club,  on  the  harbor  side,  is  the  finest 
to  be  found  on  the  New  England  coast.    The  harbor, 
being  the  headquarters  of  the  boats  of  this  club,  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  yachtsmen  lo  its  superior 
facilities,  and  for  a  few  years  past  the  most  famous 
yachts  in  America  and  Great  Britain  have  been  fre- 
quenl  visitors.     The  advantages  offered    for  yacht- 
racing  have  also  been  recognized,  and  several  regattas 
between  the  fleets  of  the  great  yacht  clubs  of  the 
country  have  been  sailed  off  our  coast.     What  is  true 
of  the  Neck  is  true  also,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  of 
various  sections  of  the    town.      Peach's  Point  has 
grown  within  a  few  years  into  a  beautiful  village  of 
commodious  residences,  and  evtry  year  new  houses 
are  erected  in  the  sections  known  as  Devereux  and 
Clifton.    The  boarding-houses  in  these  sections  are 


always  well  filled  during  the  summer,  and  the  fu- 
ture prominence  of  Marblehead  as  a  watering-place 
seems  to  be  assured. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


URIEL  CROCKER. 

Uriel  Crocker  belonged  to  a  family  which  has  been 
well  known  in  Barnstable  County  during  its  entire 
history.    In   1634  two  brothers,  John  and  William 
Crocker,  arrived  in   New   England,  and  soon   after 
settled  in  Scituate.    William  removed  to  Barnstable, 
October  10,  1639,  and  John  followed  soon  after,  dying 
there  in  1669.    He  left  a  wife,  Jane,  and  after  provid- 
ing for  her  he  gave  his  estate  to  the  sons  of  his  brother. 
William  Crocker,  the  ancestor  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  a  deacon  in  the  church,  an  influential 
citizen,  and  the  owner  of  a  large  landed  estate.    He 
first  settled  in  the  easterly  part  of  Barnstable,  but  in 
1643  removed  to  the  westerly  part,  where,  in  1655,  he 
owned  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  acres  of  upland 
and  twenty-two  acres  of  meadow.    His  first  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  Scituate  in  1636,  and  who  was 
the  mother  of  all  his  children,  was  named  Alice  and 
died  soon  after  1683.    His  second  wife  was  Patience, 
widow  of  Robert  Parker  and  daughter  of  Henry  Cobb, 
who  had  removed  from  Plymouth,  where  he  had  ap- 
peared as  early  as  1629.     William  Crocker  died  in 
Barnstable  in  September,  1692,  probably  about  eighty 
years  of  age.    His  children  were  John,  born  in  Scitu- 
ate May  1,  1637;  Elizabeth,  born  in  Scituate  Septem- 
ber 22,  1639;  Samuel,  born   in  Barnstable  June  3, 
1642 ;  Job,  born  March  9,  1644-45 ;  Josiah,  Septem- 
ber 19,  1647 ;  Eleazer,  July  21, 1650r,  and  Joseph,  1654. 
Of  the  above  children  Job  was  also  a  deacon  and  a 
prominent  business  man.    He  lived  on  the  estate  of 
his  uncle  John  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  West 
Parish  of  Barnstable  and  there  died  in  March,  1719. 
His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  in  November,  1668, 
was  Mary,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Walley  of  Barn- 
stable.   She  died  in  1676.    His  second  wife,  whom  he 
married  July  19,   1680,  was  Hannah,  daughter   of 
Richard  Taylor  of  Yarmouth.    She  died  May  14, 1743, 
in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  her  age.    His  children  were 
a  son  born  in  1669,  who  died  early ;  Samuel,  May  15, 
1671;  Thomas,  January   19,  1674;  Mary,  June   29, 
1681;  John,  February  24,  1683;  Hannah,  February  2, 
1685;  Elizabeth,  May  15,  1688;  Sarah,  January   19, 
1690-91;  Job,  April  4,   1694;  David,  September   5, 
1697 ;  and  Thankful,  June  14,  1700. 

Of  the  above  children  Samuel,  of  Barnstable,  mar- 
ried, December  10,  1696,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Robert 
Parker,  who  died  in  1718.  He  afterwards  married, 
April  12,  1719,  Judith  Leavet  of  Rochester.  His 
children  were  Samuel,  born  December  12,  1697  ;  Cor- 
nelius, October  24,  1698;  Mary,  April  8,  1700;  Pa- 
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tience,  April  18,  1701 ;  Elizabeth,  February,  1702-03 ; 
Cornelius  again,  March  23,  1704;  Rowland,  June  18, 
1705 ;  Gershom,  December,  1706 ;  Ebenezer,  June  5, 
1710;  Benjamin,  July,  1711 ;  Rebecca,  Rachel,  David, 
Sarah  and  Tabitha. 

Of  these  children  Cornelius,  of  Barnstable,  married, 
November  9,  1727,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Joseph  Sturgis 
Jenkins,  and  died  December  12, 1784,  his  wife  having 
died  August  5,  1773,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  His 
children  were  Elijah,  born  April  12,  1729;  Elisha, 
September  14,  1730;  Samuel,  July  29,  1732 ;  Joseph, 
April  12,  1734;  Lydia,  April  14.  1739;  Cornelius, 
August  21,  1740;  Josiah,  December  20,  1744;  and  Sa- 
rah, 1749. 

Of  these  children  Josiah  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1765,  and  was  for  some  time  a  teacher  in  the  Barn- 
stable Academy.  He  married,  October  6, 1765,  Debo- 
rah, daughter  of  Daniel  Davis  and  sister  of  Daniel 
Davis,  the  distinguished  solicitor-general  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  died  in  Barnstable,  May  4, 1780.  His 
widow  afterwards  married  Benjamin  Gorham.  His 
children  were  Deborah,  born  1766;  Robert,  1767); 
Uriel,  1768 ;  Josiah  and  Mehitable.  Of  these  Uriel 
removed  to  Boston  and  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
Joseph  Ekton,  whose  relative,  Mary,  daughter  of  Israel 
Eaton  of  Marblehead,  he  afterwards  married.  After 
his  marriage  he  removed  to  Marblehead,  making  that 
town  his  home  and  place  of  business  until  his  death 
in  1813.  His  wife  died  within  a  year  after  their  mar- 
riage, and  he  afterwards  married  in  February,  1792, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Captain  Richard  James  of  Marble- 
head, who  died  in  August,  1811.  His  children  were 
Mary,  born  November  22,  1792;  Richard  James,  Oc- 
tober 19, 1794;  Uriel,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1796;  Deborah,  November  12, 1798;  Rich- 
ard James  again,  October  29, 1800 ;  Josiah,  November 
9,  1802;  Abigail,  October  15,  1805;  Francis  Board- 
man,  April  17,  1808 ;  and  Elizabeth  James,  October 
9, 1809.    Of  these  Josiah  and  Abigail  alone  survive. 

CapU  Richard  James,  above-mentioned,  the  grand- 
father of  Mr.  Crocker,  was  a  ship-master  and  per- 
formed distinguished  service  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  bringing  munitions  of  war  for  our  armies 
from  foreign  neutral  ports.  His  commission  from  the 
State  of  MaAsachusetts.  appointing  him  to  that  special 
service,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Crocker's  family. 
He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Colonel  Jonathan  and 
Abigail  (Burnham)  Glover  of  Marblehead.  Colonel 
Glover  was  a  brother  of  Brigadier-General  John  Glo- 
ver, whose  statue  stands  in  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
in  Boston.  The  sword  of  General  Glover  and  the 
portraits  of  Colonel  Jonathan  Glover  and  his  wife  are 
also  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Crocker. 

Colonel  Glover  was  the  treasurer  of  the  town  of 
Marblehead  during  the  whole  war,  and  at  the  close  it 
was  found  that  a  debt  of  twenty-seven  hundred  pounds 
had  accumulated,  more  than  half  of  which  was  due  to 
the  treasurer  for  advances  made  by  him  in  behalf  of 
the  town.  The  services  of  General  Glover,  his  brother, 


at  the  head  of  the  Marblehead  (or  Twenty-first)  Regi- 
ment, designated  by  the  army  as  the  **  Marine  Regi- 
ment," in  transporting  the  army  across  the  East  River, 
after  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  saving  it  from 
further  disaster,  and  also  in  crossing  the  Delaware  on 
the  eve  of  the  victorious  battle  of  Trenton,  have  been 
revived  in  oin:  memories  by  the  deeds  of  the  soldiers 
of  Marblehead  on  land  and  sea  in  the  late  war,  deeds 
which  deserve  a  repetition  of  the  words  of  the  gallant 
General  Knox :  "  There  went  the  men  of  Marblehead, 
alike. at  home,  on  land,  or  water;  alike  ardent,  pa- 
triotic, and  unflinching,  wherever  they  unfurled  the 
flag  of  their  country." 

Mr.  Crocker  in  his  earliest  youth  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Marblehead,  his  native  town,  and 
closed  his  education  at  the  Marblehead  Academy, 
under  the  preceptorship  of  Samuel  Greeley,  from 
whom  he  received  the  certificate  for  the  best  scholar- 
ship. Mr.  Greeley,  well  known  in  Boston  in  his  later 
years  as  deacon  of  the  Berry  Street  Church,  pursued 
in  middle  life  the  business  of  type-founder,  and  his 
former  scholar  became  one  of  his  chief  customers. 

Mr.  Crocker's  childhood  and  early  life  in  Marble- 
head were  peculiarly  happy.  He  was  the  second  of 
eight  children,  and  relatives,  old  and  young,  were 
about  him,  bound  together  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
aflection.  Like  every  other  Marblehead  boy,  the  sea 
presented  strong  temptations  to  his  youthful  tastes, 
and  his  desire  to  adopt  a  sailor's  career,  approved  by 
his  father,  was  only  checked  by  his  grandfather.  Cap- 
tain James,  who  had  seen  enough  of  sea  life  to  know 
its  hardships  and  perils.  One  of  his  early  memories 
was  the  tarring  and  feathering  of  skipper  Floyd  Ire- 
son,  celebrated  by  the  ballad  of  Whittier,  which  oc- 
curred when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  A  later 
memory,  though  still  a  memory  of  his  youth,  was  the 
death  of  his  mother,  which  occurred  in  August,  1811, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  A  still  later  one,  but  im- 
mediately following  the  last,  was  a  ride  to  Cambridge 
in  the  old  family  chaise,  with  his  grandfather,  to  at- 
tend the  commencement  of  1811  at  which  his  school- 
mate, Robert  Hooper  of  Marblehead,  graduated.  The 
class  of  that  year  was  a  notable  one,  including,  be- 
sides Edward  Everett,  who  gave  the  English  oration, 
Thomas  G.  Cary,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Nathaniel  L. 
Frothingham,  Samuel  Oilman,  John  C.  Gray,  Robert 
Hooper,  George  Mo'rey,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Edward 
Reynolds,  and  John  Fothergill  Waterhouse.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  occasion  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  his  mind.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note 
that  the  modest  boy  of  fourteen,  looking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity in  some  occupation  more  humble  than  that  to 
which  the  graduates  from  an  academic  life  were  that 
day  aspiring,  became  in  later  years  their  trusted  and 
honored  friend. 

On  Saturday,  the  14th  of  September,  1811,  the  day 
after  his  fifteenth  birthday,  his  father  carried  him 
again  to  Boston,  and  on  the  following  Monday  he  en- 
tered as  an  apprentice  the  book-store  and  printing- 
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oflSce  of  Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  then  numbered  50 
Cornhill,  the  new  building  on  the  same  lot  being  now 
numbered  173  and  175  Washington  Street.  He  was 
the  youngest  apprentice,  the  so-called  "printer's 
devil,"  and  so  remained  until  the  Monday  following 
the  next  Thanksgiving,  when  Osmyn  Brewster,  a  boy 
eleven  months  younger,  entered  the  office  as  an  ap- 
prentice and  Uriel  Crocker  received  his  first  promo- 
tion. It  was  by  his  own  choice  that  he  was  employed 
in  the  printing  instead  of  the  book-selling  depart- 
ment. From  the  first  he  devoted  himself  with-  dili- 
gence to  his  work,  and  early  acquired  that  knowledge 
and  skill  which  qualified  him  to  direct,  afterwards,  the 
labors  of  many  others.  His  faithfulness  and  industry 
won  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  his  employer, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  on  the  retirement  of  Ezra 
Lincoln,  the  old  foreman,  to  set  up  an  office  for  him- 
self, he  was  made  the  foreman,  though  four  of  his  fel- 
low apprentices  were  his  seniors  in  age  and  apprentice- 
ship. When  the  apprenticeship  of  Mr.  Crocker  and 
Mr.  Brewster  ended,  Mr.  Armstrong,  with  a  just  per- 
ception of  their  ability  and  trustworthiness,  and  with 
a  wise  foresight  as  to  his  own  interests,  took  them  into 
partnership,  November  1,  1818.  The  articles  of  part- 
nership were  drawn  up  by  Jeremiah  Evarts,  the  father 
of  William  M.  Evarts  of  New  York,  and  included  the 
printing-office  alone,  Mr.  Armstrong  reserving,  tempo- 
rarily, sole  possession  of  the  book-selling  business. 
On  the  first  of  April,  1825,  Mr.  Armstrong  retired, 
and  the  firm  of  Crocker  &  Brewster  established  in 
1818,  assumed  the  entire  business.  Mr.  Armstrong 
was  connected  with  them,  however,  in  several  joint  in- 
terests until  1840,  and  his  warm  friendship  and  almost 
daily  visits  to  their  counting-room  continued  until  the 
very  day  of  his  sudden  death,  in  1850. 

Crocker  &  Brewster  continued  in  the  building  to 
which  they  had  come  as  boys  in  1811,  until  1865, 
when  their  lease  from  Mrs.  Armstrong,  widow  of  their 
late  partner,  terminated,  and  they  moved  into  the  ad- 
joining building.  In  1876  they  gave  up  business  as 
publishers  and  booksellers,  and  sold  out  their  stereo- 
type plates  and  other  partnership  property  to  H.  O. 
Houghton  &  Co.  In  the  business  of  the  firm  Mr. 
Crocker  had,  from  the  first,  the  special  charge  of  the 
printing  office,  and  Mr.  Brewster  of  the  book-store. 
Mr.  Crocker  was  always  zealous  for  the  credit  of  their 
press,  and  eager  to  introduce  every  improvement. 
Crocker  &  Brewster  were  the  first  in  Boston  to  use 
the  new  iron  and  power  presses,  the  product  of  the 
latter  being  more  than  tenfold  that  of  the  old  hand- 
presses,  which  were  both  slow  in  their  operation  and 
fatiguing  to  workmen. 

Many  of  their  publications  were  sprinkled  largely 
with  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  but  they  were  always 
found  remarkable  for  their  correctness,  and  their  pub- 
lications were  of  the  highest  character,  especially 
those  in  the  departments  of  biblical  learning  and 
practical  religion.  Their  edition  of  '*  Scott's  Family 
Bible,"  in  six  volumes,  royal  octavo,  containing  4200 


pages,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  stereotyped 
issue  of  any  large  work  in  America.  Their  issues  of 
the  works  of  Professor  Robinson  and  Andrews  &  Stod- 
dard have  largely  contributed  to  the  progress  of  sound 
learning. 

Mr.  Crocker  himself  has  said, — "  It  is  not  for  me  to 
speak  of  the  character  of  our  publications.  We  believe 
they  have  done  some  good  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  an  old  printer,  when  thinking  of  the  many 
millions  of  pages  issued  from  his  press,  to  know 
there  is 

"  Not  one  immoral,  one  comiptfog  thought. 
No  line,  which,  dying,  he  oould  wiah  to  blot.** 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1829,  he  married  Sarah 
Kidder,  daughter  of  Elias  Haskell,  of  Boston.  A  fter 
his  marriage  he  occupied  for  a  few  months  a  house 
at  the  corner  of  Atkinson  and  High  Streets,  in  Boston, 
and  then  bought  the  house  numbered  26  Lynde 
Street,  being  the  house  adjoining  the  West  Church, 
where  he  lived  until  1847.  He  then  moved  to  23, 
afterward  29,  Somerset  Street,  where  he  lived  until, 
in  1885,  when  his  house,  with  others,  was  taken  by 
the  city  to  make  room  for  the  court-house  now  in 
process  of  erection.  He  has,  since  1885,  lived  in  the 
house  numbered  319  Commonwealth  Avenue,  spending 
the  warm  weather  in  Cohasset,  where  he  died  July  19, 
1887,  having  nearly  completed  his  ninety-first  year. 
His  wife  died  in  Boston,  January  4,  1856,  and  his 
surviving  family  now  consists  of  a  daughter,  who  was 
devoted  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  her  father  in  his 
declining  years,  and  two  sons,  Uriel  Haskell  Crocker 
and  George  Glover  Crocker,  both  of  whom  have  made 
their  mark  at  the  Sufiblk  bar  and  as  writers  on  law. 
Uriel  was  one  of  the  three  commissioners  who  re- 
vised the  statutes  of  Massachusetts  in  1882.  George 
was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  in  1883, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  succeeded 
Thomas  Russell  as  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Railroad  Commissioners. 

Aside  from  his  legitimate  business  career  Mr. 
Crocker,  though  never  holding  public  office,  was  con- 
nected with  many  public  enterprises.  The  Massachu- 
setts Charitable  Mechanics  Association  owes  much  of 
its  prosperity  to  his  valuable  service  in  its  behalf,  and 
the  final  success  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  As- 
sociation, of  which  he  was  a  director  since  1833  and 
several  years  vice-president,  in  raising  funds  for  the 
monument,  was  in  no  small  degree  due  to  his  inge- 
nious plans  and  personal  effort.  His  efficiency  in  the 
management  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company,  in 
which  he  was  director,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
years,  from  the  date  of  its  formation  till  his  death,  and 
his  services  in  rescuing  from  threatened  disaster  the 
Northern  Railroad  Company  of  New  Hampshire,  of 
which  for  more  than  thirty-five  years  he  was  a  direc- 
tor, have  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  stockholders 
of  the  various  companies.  H*)  was  at  various  times 
director,  vice-presiident,  and  president  of  the  South 
Pacific  Railroad,  director  and  president  of  the  United 
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States  Hotel  Company  for  many  years,  president  of 
the  Revere  House  Association,  and  trustee  in  the 
Boston  Dispensary  and  in  other  institutions  too  nu- 
merous too  mention.  As  recently  as  1884  a  list  of 
corporations  showed  him  to  be  president  of  four,  vice- 
president  of  two,  treasurer  of  two,  and  director  in 
several  others. 

In  accepting  these  positions,  which  in  early  years 
were  much  more  numerous,  he  declined  a  merely 
nominal  official  title.  The  institution  or  association 
to  which  he  lent  his  name  was  sure  of  having  a  care- 
ful oversight  and  a  rigid  inspection,  and  thus  with  his 
name  went  confidence  and  trust. 

On  the  evening  of  November  1,  1868,  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  co-partnership  of  Crocker  & 
Brewster  was  celebrated  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Crocker, 
on  Somerset  Street  by  a  gathering  of  a  large  number 
of  their  friends,  on  which  occasion  Rev.  Dr.  George 
W.  Blagden  made  an  appropriate  address,  which  was 
responded  to  at  length  by  Mr.  Crocker.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  Mr.  Crocker  said:  "Of  Mr.  Brewster 
and  my»elf  the  fellowship  in  business  and  in  friend- 
ship will,  I  trust,  never  be  dissolved.  During  all  the 
days  of  the  seven  years  of  our  apprenticeship  and  of  our 
fifty  years  of  partnership,  I  have  never  received  one 
unkind  word  from  him,  nor  do  I  believe  that  he  ever 
received  one  from  me  If  he  did,  I  certainly  never  in- 
tended it,  as  I  know  that  he  never  deserved  if 

The  ninetieth  birthday  of  Mr.  Crocker  occurred  on 
the  13th  of  September,  1886,  while  at  his  summer  res- 
idence in  Cohassct.  During  the  day  he  received  the 
congratulations  of  his  neighbors  and  friends,  and  in 
the  evening  he  was  serenaded  by  the  band  of  the  Co- 
hasset  Musical  Assciciation.  Again,  on  the  29th 
of  Kovember,  1886,  the  friends  of  the  two  aged 
partners  celebrated  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
their  business  connection  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Crocker 
in  Commonwealth  Avenue.  The  gathering  was  a  most 
distinguished  one,  including  Oovernor  Robinson, 
Lieatenant-Gk>vemor  Ames,  ex-Governor  Rice,  A.  W. 
Beard,  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Hon.  Sidney  Bartlett,  Hon.  Leop- 
old Morse,  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Cobb,  Hon.  R.  R.  Bi-'hop, 
and  other  gentlemen  well  known  in  public  service. 
Their  fellow- citizens  could  not  have  shown  more  em- 
phatically their  appreciation  of  the  fidelity  and  con- 
scientiousness with  which  Mr.  Crocker  and  Mr. 
Brewster  had  performed  the  work  of  life.  The  words 
of  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  the  president  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  in  his  address  to 
the  annual  meeting  in  1883,  still  further  emphasize 
the  respect  and  honor  in  which  the  subject  of  this 
imperfect  sketch  was  held. 

"  I  cuiaoC  forget  tbmt  tint  in  the  order  of  Mniorfty  on  onr  roll  of  lir. 
iBf  ^irecton,  Aod  at  the  head  of  onrTlce-preeidente,  stand*  the  name  of 
a  viMnhto  printer,  bookeeller,  and  jmblieher  of  our  city,  the  imprint 
**  «*«•  flrm,  'Crocker  and  Brewtter,*  has  been  the  guaranty  of  a 
|wd  book  fur  more  yean  than  I  can  count ;  who  haa  always  been  held 
Md  Is  itill  held  in  the  highest  regard  and  respect  by  onr  whole  comniu- 
BltT;  ud  who,  harlog  been  elected  a  director  in  1833,  has  this  day  in 


the  elghty-eerenth  year  of  his  age  completed  a  half  century  of  faithftil 
serrice.  I  call  upon  you  all  to  rise  and  unite  with  me  in  offering  our 
thanks  and  congratulations  to  our  valued  associate  and  excellent  fellow- 
citisen  and  friend,  Uriel  Crocker,  and  in  expressing  the  earnest  hope 
that  he  may  long  be  spared  in  health  and  strength,  not  only  to  this  as* 
sociation,  but  to  the  community  in  which  he  has  been  so  conspicuous  an 
example  of  that  industry,  integrity,  public  spirit,  and  patriotism,  which 
have  characterized  and  distinguished  the  mechanics  of  Boston  fh>m  the 
days  of  their  illustrious  leader,  Paul  Bevere.** 


BENJAMIN  POND  WARE. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Salem  on 
the  9th  day  of  April,  1822.  He  was  of  the  seventh 
generation  from  Robert  Ware,  whose  enterprise  and 
recognized  ability  secured  a  land  grant  in  Dedham 
on  the  12th  of  July,  1642. 

Robert  Ware  was  undoubtedly  a  native  of  Wren- 
tham,  Suffolk  County,  England ;  from  which  place  he 
emigrated  to  America. 

The  family  of  Ware,  or  Weare  (as  it  is  written  in 
the  early  records),  is  easily  traced  to  a  gre^t  antiquity 
by  the  records  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somer- 
set, England. 

The  three  oldest  sons  of  Robert  Ware  were  settled 
in  that  part  of  Dedham  Aow  known  as  Wrentham, 
in  1673.  The  youngest,  Robert  by  name,  was  the 
father  of  Michael ;  and  the  direct  descent  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  is  Jabez,  Amos  and  Erastus,  from 
Michael. 

In  the  long  line  of  ancestry,  the  Wares  were  own- 
ers as  well  as  tillers  of  the  land ;  and  many  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Robert  have  been  noted  as  leading 
teachers  in  ethics  and  practicing  physicians. 

Erastus  Ware,  the  father  of  Benjamin  P.,  moved 
from  Paxton  to  Danvers  in  1810,  he,  at  that  time, 
being  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years  of  age ;  am- 
bitious and  full  of  manly  hope  and  enterprise,  he 
commenced  work  on  a  milk  farm  and  soon  made 
himself  a  recognized  leader  and  authority  in  all  that 
appertained  to  agricultural  industry. 

In  1831  he  purchased  the  Hinkley  Farm  in  Mar- 
blehead,  and  commenced  work  on  the  same  in  1833, 
Benjamin  P.  at  this  time  being  eleven  years  of  age. 
This  farm  had  been  greatly  abused  by  tenants  who 
had  cultivated  it  for  fifty  years  with  a  single  eye  to 
securing  the  best  crop  for  the  tenant,  with  the  least 
outlay  of  either  capital  or  labor,  and  with  a  total 
disregard  of  the  good  of  the  land  or  the  interest  of 
the  owner.  Erastus  Ware  saw  the  possibilities  of 
good  husband manship  upon  the  worn-out  land ;  and 
ably  seconded  by  his  son,  Benjamin  P.,  and  a  brother, 
commenced  work  in  good  earnest  to  repair  the  waste 
places  and  bring  back  this  neglected  soil  to  a  much 
better  than  its  primitive  condition.  The  best  meth- 
ods of  agriculture  learned  by  reading  and  observation 
were  adopted  in  this  work,  and  the  systematic  and 
well-ordered  labor  soon  made  Erastus  and  his  sons 
the  observed  of  all  observers.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  production  of  vegetables  for  the  market 
was  a  leading  feature  (as  well  as  a  novelty  in  the 
town)  in  the  Ware  system  of  farming. 
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With  long-neglected  buildings,  poor  fences,  ne- 
glected orchards,  the  outlook  was  little  better  than 
that  of  a  new  country.  But  energy,  frugality  and 
persistent  industry  soon  produced  a  transformation 
from  negligence  and  shifllessness  to  thrift  and  pros- 
perity. 

So  much  physical  exertion  was  required  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  that  three  months  in  the  winter 
was  all  that  he  could  be  spared  for  intellectual  train- 
ing and  supplementary  to  this  public  school  educa- 
tion, two  terms  at  Phillips'  Academy,  concluded  his 
opportunities  for  rudimentary  education.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  Benjamin  P.  married  Hannah  Clifton, 
of  Salem,  having  the  year  previous  built  the  beauti- 
ful Clifton  House  as  a  seashore  summer  resort,  being 
a  pioneer  in  the  adaptation  of  the  coast-lined  land  of 
Marblehead  as  resorts  for  recuperation  of  professional 
and  business  men  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  inci- 
dent to  city  life.  This  digression  from  the  routine 
life  of  the  farmer  was  the  cause  of  many  criticisms  of 
doubt  expressed  by  short-sighted  and  narrow-minded 
men.  But  the  increased  value  of  the  land  on  the 
North  Shore,  and  its  now  world-wide  reputation  as  a 
place  for  rest  and  recuperation  have  convinced  the 
most  incredulous  that  the  work  has  been  that  of  a 
well-balanced  and  far-seeing  mind,  and  the  distin- 
guished guests  from  this  and  other  countries  who 
have  sought  rest  and  repose  amid  the  cooling  breezes 
on  this  rock-ribbed  coast  gives  full  endorsement  to 
this  statement. 

Nor  has  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Ware  been  limited 
to  the  little  spot  which  he  has  so  beautifully  adorned. 
The  grand  Atlantic  Avenue  connecting  Swampscott 
and  Marblehead  is  one  of  his  early  conceptions ;  and  its 
completion  was  largely  the  work  of  his  own  enter- 
prise. This  great  ocean  boulevard  met  with  violent 
opposition  in  its  construction  from  both  Swampscott 
and  Marblehead,  and  but  for  the  energy  of  Mr.  Ware 
and  a  few  others,  the  great  increased  valuation  caused 
by  its  construction  would  have  been  long  deferred. 

The  Swampscott  Branch  of  the  Eastern  Railroad 
owes  its  construction  and  completion  largely  to  his 
individual  work. 

Mr.  Ware  was  also  a  valuable  co-operator  of  John 
P.  Palmer  in  what  seemed,  at  the  time,  a  most  pre- 
posterous scheme, — the  making  free  to  the  public  of 
the  Salem  Turnpike.  This  act  was  unquestionably 
the  initial  cause  of  securing  freedom  by  legislation  of 
all  the  toll  bridges  and  roads  of  the  State. 

In  matters  of  public  education,  he  has  long  been 
prominent,  having  served  sixteen  years  on  the  school 
committee  of  Marblehead,  and  ten  years  a  trustee  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  He  has  also 
served  as  trustee  of  the  Marblehead  Savings  Bank 
for  five  years ;  trustee  of  the  New  England  Agricul- 
tural Society  for  nine  years  ;  president  of  Marblehead 
and  Swampscott  Farmers'  Club  four  years ;  Master  of 
Subordinate  Grange  No.  38,  six  years ;  Master  of  the 
State  Grange  of  Massachusetts  two  years ;  president 


of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  thirteen  years,  and 
a  leading  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

From  the  first  of  his  public  life  he  has  recognized 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  exact  knowledge  in 
every  department  of  agricultural  industry.  With  this 
end  in  view  he  was  first  and  foremost  by  speech  and 
resolution  to  urge  the  establishment  of  an  Experi- 
ment Station  by  the  commonwealth,  and  is  a  promi- 
nent member  of  its  Board  of  Management.  The  ac- 
knowledged usefulnes<i  of  the  station,  as  now  estab- 
lished, is  a  happy  indication  of  his  good  judgment. 

In  his  own  farm  industry  he  has  never  feared  new 
methods;  patiently  watching  and  learning,  he  has 
often  proved  a  leader  where  at  first  he  appeared  to  be 
only  a  timid  and  distant  follower.  The  adoption  and 
introduction  of  the  Silo  and  its  successftil  result  in 
the  preparation  of  ensilage  on  his  own  farm,  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  his  readiness  and  ability  to 
adapt  himself  to  new  conditions  in  agriculture. 

As  a  public  speaker  Mr.  Ware  has  filled  an  impor- 
tant gap  in  the  wants  of  the  agricultural  population. 
With  a  rich,  full  voice,  an  easy  flow  of  language,  an 
ability  to  express  in  a  concise  and  readily  understood 
manner  the  results  of  both  observation  and  experi- 
ence, he  is  an  ever- welcome  guest  on  all  public  occa- 
sions where  words  of  counsel  from  practical  stand- 
points are  needed  or  desired.  As  one  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman  Association  he 
has  been  prominent  by  suggestion  and  speech,  in 
making  these  well-known  public  gatherings  pre-emi- 
nently useful  and  instructive.  He  has  often  presided 
and  led  at  these  gatherings,  and  his  practical  talks 
have  had  a  wide  reading  as  they  have  been  reported 
phonographically  in  the  Massachusetta  Ploughman. 

Mr.  Ware  has  made  many  other  addresses  on  agri- 
culture and  other  subjects  which  have  been  reported 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
papers. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-five,  he  is  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  in  full  harmony  and  sympathy  with  every  devel- 
oping feature  of  science  and  art  which  has  to  do  with 
the  welfare  of  mankind  and  the  prosperity  and  build- 
ing-up of  men  and  communities. 


JACOB  M.  CROPLEY. 

Jacob  M.  Cropley  was  born  at  Mt.  Handly,  An- 
napolis County,  Nova  Scotia,  July  4, 1845.  He  re- 
mained there  until  he  was  twenty  jears  of  age.  He 
then,  in  1866,  came  to  Massachusetts,  and  i>ix  years 
later,  in  1872,  commenced  shoe  manufacturing  in 
Marblehead.  This  factory  wa-*  burned  in  1877  in  the 
disastrous  fire  which  swept  the  business  portion  of 
Marblehead.  He  commenced  manufacturing  again, 
and  in  1882  formed  a  co-partnership  with  his  younger 
brother,  William  W.  CropWy,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Jacob  M.  Cropley  &  Brother.  A  factory  in  which 
they  were  interested  at  Woltl)oro',  N.  H.,  was  buriie<i 
August  9,  1887.     It  was  tjoon  after  rebuilt,  and  16  now 
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the  Ifliigeet  in  the  State.  At  the  two  factories  in 
Wolfboro'  and  Marblehead,  about  seven  hundred 
operatives  are  employed,  and  the  buf^iness  of  the  firm, 
which  hafl  steadily  increased  since  first  establifihed  by 
Mr.  Jacob  M.  Cropley,  is  now  one  of  the  largest  in 
its  line  in  the  country. 

Although  a  young  man,  Mr.  Cropley  already  occu- 
pies a  prominent  position  amon^  the  leading  shoe 
manufacturers  of  New  England.  He  is  a  clear-headed, 
practical,  thoroughgoing  business  man.  He  is  alive 
to  the  demands  of  his  business,  energetic  in  a  marked 
dfgree,  and  with  an  indomitable  will  that  commands 
sQccefs.  Mr.  Cropley  is  open-hearted  and  benevolent, 
and  all  measures  tending  to  advance  the  general  wel- 
fareof  hisadopted  town  find  in  him  an  earnest  advocate. 

In  May,  1872,  Mr.  Cropley  united  in  marriage  with 
Sarah  D.  Lyle,  of  Marblehead,  and  their  family  con- 
wsts  of  five  sons,  viz. :  Eugene  J.,  Jacob  H.,  Walter 
L,  Sydney  M.  and  Ralph  E. 


KNOTT  V.  MARTIN. 

Knott  V.  Martin  was  born  in  Marblehead  July  11, 
1820.  His  early  education  was  received  at  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  town.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
years  he  left  school  and  learned  the  trade  of  shoe- 
making,  at  which  he  worked  until  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  when  he  was  forced  to  abandon  it  on  account  of 
ill  health.  An  out-of-door  occupation  of  some  kind 
being  necessary  for  his  recovery,  he  engaged  in  busi 
Dcss  as  a  butcher.  A  taste  of  military  life  led  him 
while  still  a  boy  to  join  the  Marblehtad  Light  In- 
fantry, as  a  member  of  which  he  became  so  profi- 
cient that  he  was  rapidly  promoted  from  one  position 
to  another,  until  on  the  6th  of  October,  1852,  he  was 
commissioned  as  its  captain.  Under  his  command 
the  company  soon  reached  a  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, and  was  recognized  throughout  the  State  as 
one  of  the  beat  disciplined  organizations  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer  Militia. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  command  of  this  company 
that  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  Fort  Sumter  had  been 
fired  upon,  and  President  Lincoln  issued  his  famous 
call  for  troops  to  march  to  the  defense  of  the  National 
Capital.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  April  15,  1861, 
Lieatenant-Colonel  Hinks,  of  the  Eighth  Regiment, 
arrived  in  Marblehead,  and  notified  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  three  companies  of  that  regiment  locat- 
ed in  that  town  to  have  their  commands  in  readiness  to 
take  the  first  train  for  Boston  on  the  following  morning. 

He  found  Captain  Martin  in  his  slaughter-house, 
with  the  carcass  of  a  hog  just  killed  and  in  readiness 
for  the  "scald."  The  captain  was  advised  to  have 
the  bells  of  the  town  rung  and  to  obtain  as  many  re- 
cruits as  possible.  Taking  his  coat  from  a  peg,  he 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  hesitate  about  leaving  his 
work  unfinished,  and  then,  with  the  emphatic  excla- 
mation, **D — n  the  hog  I"  put  the  garment  on,  with 
his  arms  yet  stained  with  blood,  and  his  shirt  sleeves 
half-rolled  down,  left  the  premises  to  rally  his  com- 
pany. The  patriotic  impulse  which  inspired  the 
words  of  the  gallant  captain  was  but  a  reflex  of  that 
which  animated  the  men  of  the  three  Marblehead 
companies.  The  readiness  with  which  they  sprang  to 
arms  has  been  told  again  and  again  in  the  history  of  | 
the  opening  days  of  the  Rebellion.     Leaving  Marble- 


head on  the  early  morning  train,  they  had  the  great 
distinction  of  being  the  first  companies  to  reach  Bos- 
ton in  response  to  the  orders  of  Governor  Andrew, 
and  Captain  Martin,  with  his  sword-hilt,  was  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  Faneuil  Hall  before  it  was  opened 
for  their  reception.  At  the  close  of  the  first  three 
months'  campaign  Captain  Martin  returned  with  his 
company  to  Marblehead,  having  been  mustered  out 
of  the  service,  and  immediately  recruited  Company 
B,  Twenty-Third  Regiment,  which  left  Massachusetts 
for  the  seat  of  war  November  11,  1861.  While  in 
command  of  this  company  he  participated  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Roanoke  Island,  Newbern,  Kinston,  White- 
hall and  Goldsborough,  in  North  Carolina.    In  May, 

1863,  he  resigned  his  commission.  On  the  24th  of 
February,  1864,  he  re-enlisted  in  Fifty-eighth  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment,  but  was  transferred  to  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Regiment,  in  which  he  went  to  the  front  as 
acting  first  sergeant  of  Company  I.  In  June  of  the 
same  year  he  was  again  transferred;  this  time  to 
Company  K  of  the  same  regiment,  being  warranted  as 
first  sergeant.  While  a  member  of  this  regiment  he 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsyl- 
vania,  North  Anna  River,  Cold  Harbor  and  Peters- 
burg, Va.    In  the  battle  before  Petersburg,  July  27, 

1864,  he  was  wounded  by  a  spent  ball,  by  which  he 
became  permanently  disabled,  losing  eight  inches 
from  the  main  bone  of  the  right  leg. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war  Captain 
Martin  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives,  serving  the  people  of  his 
district  in  that  capacity  during  the  years  1866  and 
1867.  He  was  then  appointed  messenger  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  position  which  he  held 
for  two  years. 

In  May,  1869,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  the 
Marblehead  post-office,  retaining  his  place  by  suc- 
cessive reappointments  until  May  16,  1885,  when  he 
resigned  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  raising 
poultry  for  the  market.  On  the  14th  of  November, 
185K,  Captain  Martin  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Mary  P.  Thompson,  of  Marblehead.  His  last  con- 
nection with  the  military,  as  a  member  of  which  he  had 
spent  so  large  a  portion  of  his  lifetime,  was  during  a 
period  from  June,  1866  to  January,  1868,  when  he  had 
command  of  the  Marblehead  Sutton  Light  Infantry. 

FRANCIS  BOARDMAN. 

Francis  Boardman  was  born  in  Marblehead,  April 
28,  1826,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  by  private  tuition.  He  came  of  patriotic  stock, 
his  father,  Thomas  Boardman,  and  his  grandfather, 
Abel  Boardman,  having  served  in  the  militia  during 
the  War  of  1812,  while  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Samuel  Giles,  was  one  of  the  many  heroic  privateers- 
men  for  whom  the  town  of  Marblehead  was  noted  in 
the  second  great  contest  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  After  receiving  as  much  instruc- 
tion as  was  then  thought  necessary  for  a  boy  in  his 
walk  of  life,  he  went  to  work  with  his  father  as  a 
baker.  Becoming  a  member  of  the  Marblehead 
Light  Infantry  while  yet  a  minor,  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  militia,  and  in 
1852  was  largely  instrumental  in  recruiting  and  or- 
ganizing the  company  formerly  known  as  the  Glover 
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Light  Guards,  of  which  he  became  second  lieutenant. 
In  1857  he  was  commissioned  captain  of  this  company, 
and  was  in  command  when  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
broke  out,  becoming  di8tin|[;uished  as  one  of  the  two 
Marblehead  captains  whose  companies  were  first  to 
reach  Boston  on  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  in  response 
to  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops.  On  his  return 
from  the  first  three  months'  campaign  he  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  government  in  recruiting 
volunteers  for  the  army,  and  was  for  several  months 
the  commanding  officer  in  charge  of  the  recruiting 
camp  at  Reedville,  Mass.  Offering  himiself  for  duty 
in  one  of  the  regiments  about  to  leave  Massachusetts 
for  the  front,  he  was  three  times  promised  a  com- 
mand, only  to  be  deprived  of  it  by  partisan  intrigue. 
Then,  resigning  his  commission,  he  went  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  engaging  in  business  in  both 
cities  for  a  time  ;  finally  going  to  Baltimore,  where  he 
kept  a  hotel  for  several  year:*.  After  an  absence  of 
twelve  years  he  returned  to  Marblehead,  and  resum- 
ed his  former  occupation  as  a  baker.  In  the  winter 
of  1886  Captain  Boardman  received  a  very  compli- 
mentary vote  from  the  Democrats  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  for  sergeant-at-arms  of  that  body. 
At  the  annual  State  election  of  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  by  the  people  of  Marblehead  as  their  repre- 
sentative in  the  General  Court,  serving  during  the 
session  of  1887  so  acceptably  that  on  his  renomina- 
tion  for  the  office  he  was  re-elected  by  a  largely  in- 
creased majority.  He  is  now  serving  his  second  term 
as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1847,  Captain  Boardman 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Susanna  G.  Harris, 
of  Marblehead. 


CHAPTER    XCL 
ROWLEY. 

BY  GEO.  B.  BLODOETTE,  M.  ▲. 

The  town  of  Rowley,  Mass.,  was  founded  in  1639, 
by  the  Reverend  Ezekiel  Rogers  and  his  company. 
The  original  granx;  was  from  Ipswich  on  the  south  to 
Newbury  on  the  north,  and  from  the  ocean  on  the 
east  to  the  Merrimack  river  on  the  west. 

Mr.  Ezekiel  Rogers  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Rjigers,  a  distinguished  Puritan,  of  Weathersfield, 
Esser  county,  England,  was  bred  at  Cambridge, 
where,  in  1604,  he  was  of  Corpus  Christi,  when  he 
was  graduated  as  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  of  Christ's 
College,  in  1608,  when  graduated  as  Master  of  Arts. 

After  leaving  the  University  he  became  chaplain  in 
the  family  uf  Sir  Francis  Barrington,  of  Essex,  exer- 
cising himselt  in  ministerial  duties  for  about  a  dozen 
years. 

He  then  was  called  to  a  public  charge,  at  Rowley, 
in  Yorkshire,  where  he  continued  with  great  favor 
for  about  seventeen  years,  when  he  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  charge — as  he  tells  the  story  in  his  will, 
''  for  refusing  to  read  that  accursed  book  that  allowed 
sports  on  God's  holy  Sabbath,  or  Lord's  day,  I  was 
suspended,  and,  by  it  and  other  sad  signs  of  the  times, 
driven,  with  many  of  my  hearers,  into  New  England." 

The  landing  was  made  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  the  au- 


tumn of  1638,  and  the  new  town  founded  in  April. 
1639 — the  act  of  incorporation  reading  as  follows  : 

"The  4th  Day  of  the  7th  Month  (September)  1639, 
Mr.Ezechi :  Rogers'plantation  shalbee  called  Rowley." 

Mr.  Rogers  was  a  man  of  great  note  in  England  for 
his  piety  and  ability ;  while  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany he  brought  with  him  to  Rowley,  were  called,  by 
Gov.  Winthrop,  "  Godly  men,  and  most  of  them  of 
good  estate.'' 

In  the  tract  set  off  to  Rogers'  Company  several 
farms  had  been  laid  out ;  these  were  purchased  by  the 
company  for  £800.  The  purchase  money  was  con- 
tributed by  such  as  were  able  to  pay,  and  in  the  lay- 
ing out  of  house  lots,  all  who  paid  nothing  were  given 
one  acre  and  one  half,  while  those  who  paid  were 
given  lots  in  proportion  to  the  amount  they  con- 
tributed. The  distinction  became  more  apparent 
when  the  rule  of  the  assignment  of  rights — called 
"  gates  '* — in  the  commons  is  known. 

One  and  one-half  acre  house-lot  was  entitled  to 
one  and  one-half  gates. 

A  two  acre  lot  to  four  and  one-half  gates. 

A  three  acre  lot  to  thirteen  and  one-half  gates. 

A  four  acre  lot  to  twenty-two  and  one-half  gates. 

A  six  acre  lot  to  forty-five  gates. 

The  time  of  laying  out  the  several  hoUse-lots  is  un- 
known. On  the  10th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1643,  Mr. 
Thomas  Nelson,  Mr.  Edward  Carlton,  Humphrey 
Reyner  and  Francis  Parrat,  appointed  by  the  town 
for  that  purpose,  made  a  survey  of  the  town  and  reg- 
istered the  lots  to  all  the  inhabitants  as  granted  and 
laid  out.  The  names  of  the  fifty-nine  persons  to  whom 
house-lots  were  registered  in  this  survey,  together  with 
a  brief  account  of  each,  is  here  given, 

1.  George  Abbott,  two  acres.  No  further  men- 
tion of  him  is  found  of  record.  The  will  of  his  son 
Thomas,  dated  5th  of  Seventh  Month,  1659,  and  a 
deed  recorded  with  the  Essex  Deeds  1  Ipswich,  625, 
show  four  sons  old  euough  to  have  been  brought  with 
him  in  1639. 

2.  William  Acy,  two  acres.  Had  wife  Margaret 
and  four  children  all  brought  with  him  1639.  His 
death  is  not  of  record.  He  made  his  will  22d  of  April, 
1689,  "  being  very  aged ;"  it  was  proved  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1690.    (Essex  Probate). 

3.  Thomas  Barker,  four  acres.  Freeman,  13th 
of  May,  1640.  Had  wife  Mary,  no  children.  He 
was  buried  30th  of  Nov.,  1650.  His  will  was  proved 
25th  of  First  Month,  1651. 

4.  James  Barker,  one  acre  and  one-half.  Freeman, 
7th  of  October,  1640.  Had  eight  children.  Buried 
7th  of  September,  1678.  His  will,  dated  3d  of  Seventh 
Month,  1678,  proved  24th  of  September,  1678,  men- 
tions himself  as  "  born  at  Stragewell,  in  Low  Suflblk, 
in  old  England."    (Essex  Probate). 

5.  William  Bellingham,  four  acres.  No  mention 
of  wife  or  children.  Freeman,  12th  of  October,  1640. 
His  will  was  proved  24th  of  Seventh  Month,  1650. 
Death  not  of  record.  He  was  brother  of  Gov.  Richard 
Bellingham. 

6.  Matthew  Bo  yes,  two  acres.  Freeman  22d  May, 
1639.  He  was  deacon  of  our  church  December  3, 
1639.  Had  wife  Elizabeth:  ten  children  born  here. 
He  went  back  to  England,  and  in  1661  was  of  Leeds, 
and  about  fifty-two  years  old. 
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7.  William  Boynton,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Was 
about  fifty-six  years  old  in  1652.  Had  wife  Elizabeth 
and  seven  children.     Died  December  8,  1686. 

8.  John  Boynton,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Was 
brother  of  William  above.  About  forty-eight  years 
old  in*1662.  Had  wife  Ellen  (or  Ellenor)  and  seven 
children.  Buried  February  18,  1670-1.  His  will 
was  dated  February  8,  1670,  and  proved  March  28, 
1671. 

9.  Edmund  Bridges,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Was 
a  blacksmith.  Sold  out  and  moved  to  Ipswich  in 
1644.     Had  wife  Alice.    One  child  born  here. 

10.  Sebastian  Brigham,  four  acres,  was  captain 
of  the  first  military  company.  Had  wife  Mary.  Re- 
turned to  England  before  1657.  Four  children  born 
here. 

11.  Widow  Jane  Brocklebank,  two  acres. 
Brought  with  her  two  sons.  Buried  December  26, 
1668. 

12.  John  Burbank,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Death 
not  of  recx)rd.  Will  dated  April  6,  1681,  proved 
April  10,  1681,mention3  himself  as  being  "  aged  &  de- 
creped,"  Had  wife  Jemima  and  five  children.  De- 
scendant in  male  line  now  residing  here. 

13.  Edward  Carlton  three  acres.  Had  wife 
Cllen  and  four  children.     Returned  to  England. 

14.  Hugh  Chaplin,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Had 
wife  Elizabeth  and  four  children.  Buried  22d  of 
First  Month,  1653. 

15.  Peter  Cooper,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Had 
wife  Emma  (or  Ame)  and  four  children.  Buried 
January  15,  1667-68.  Will  dated  January  3, 
1667-68,  proved  March  31,  1668. 

16.  Widow  Constance  Crosby,  one  acre  and  one 
half.  She  was  buried  January  25,  1683-84.  Four 
children. 

17.  Thomas  Dickinson,  one  acre  and  one  half. 
Had  wife  Jennet  and  six  children.  Buried  29th 
of  First  Month,  1662.  Will  dated  March  8,  1661-62, 
proved  April  17,  1662.  Descendant  in  male  line  now 
here. 

18.  John  Dresser,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Had 
wife  Mary  and  six  children.  Buried  April  19, 
1672.  Will  dated  March  5,  1671-72.  Descendants 
in  male  line  now  here. 

19.  Thomas  Elithorp,  one  acre  and  one  half. 
Had  wife  Abigail  and  four  children.  Death  not  of 
record.  His  widow  petitioned  the  General  Court  for 
probate  of  his  will  May  14,  1654. 

20.  Widow  Jane  Grant,  one  acre  and  odc  half. 
Death  not  of  record.  In  the  settlement  of  the  estate 
of  her  son  an  affidavit  was  filed  in  Essex  Probate  con- 
taining so  much  of  history  of  the  family,  that  it  is 
copied  in  full  as  follows:  "I  Sam"  Stickney  S*  of 
Bradford  do  testify  &  say  That  I  came  over  from 
England  to  New  England  in  the  same  ship  w*** 
Thomas  Grant  &  Jane  Grant  his  Wife,  who  brought 
over  w***  them  Foure  Children,  by  name  John,  Han- 
nah, Frances,  &  Ann,  whom  I  was  well  acquainted 
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with,  &  next  or  near  neighbours  unto  in  Rowley. 
And  y*'  said  John  being  deceased,  I  do  affirm  that  the 
Sisters  of  John  Grant  above  named,  now  by  mar- 
riage known  by  y®  names  of  Hannah  Browne,  Fran- 
ces Keyes,  &  Ann  Emerson  are  y*  same  y'  came  over 
w***  their  Father  &  Mother,  &  by  them  owned  w*** 
said  John  for  their  children "  Sworn  to  July  20, 
1698.  ^ 

21.  John  Harris,  two  acres.  Freeman  May  26, 
1647.  Brought  with  him  wife  Bridget.  Had  six 
children.  Died  **aged"  February  15,  1694r-95. 
Will  dated  January  8,  1691-92,  proved  March  27, 
1695. 

22.  Thomas  Harris,  two  acres.  Moved  to  Ips- 
wich with  his  wife  Martha  1644. 

23.  William  Harris,  two  acres.  Had  wife  Edee 
or  Edith.  One  child  born  here.  Moved  to  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  about  1652. 

24.  Robert  Haseltine,  two  acres.  Freeman  May 
13,  1640.    Married  23d  of  Tenth  Month,  1^39,  Anna 

,  being  the  first  couple  married  here.    One  of  the 

three  first  settlers  of  Bradford,  where  he  died  August 
27, 1674.  Will  dated  October  25,  1673;  proved  Sep- 
tember 29,  1674.    Ten  children. 

25.  John  Haseltine,  two  acres.  Brother  of  Ro- 
bert above.  Had  wife  Jane  and  four  children.  One 
of  the  three  first  settlers  of  Bradford.  Died  in  Hav- 
erhill, December  23, 1690,  aged  about  70  years.  Will 
dated  August  17, 1689;  proved  March  31,  1691. 

26.  Michael  Hopkinson,  one  acre  and  one  half. 
Was  admitted  to  the  First  Church  in  Boston  6th  of 
Eleventh  Month,  1638;  dismissed  to  "y*  gathering 
of  a  church  at  Rowley,"  24th  of  Ninth  Month,  1639 ; 
freeman  May  13,  1640.  Had  wife  Ann  and  five  chil- 
dren.    Buried  February  28,  1648-49. 

27.  Robert  Hunter,  two  acres.  Freeman  Octo- 
ber 7, 1640.  Had  wife  Mary ;  no  children.  Buried  5th 
of  Sixth  Month,  1647.  Will  dated  5th  of  Sixth 
Month,  1647.     (Essex  Deeds,  1  Ipswich,  87.) 

28.  William  Jackson,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Had 
wife  Joan  and  four  children.     Buried  May  5,  1688. 

29.  John  Jarrat,  two  acres.    Freeman  May  13, 
1640.     Had  wife  Susannah  aiid  one  child.    Buried 
11th  of  Twelfth   Month,  1647.     Will  dated  11th  of 
Eleventh    Month,   1647;    proved    27th    of  Seventh  . 
Month.  1648. 

30.  Maximilian  Jewett,  two  acres.  Son  of  Ed- 
ward and  Mary  (Taylor)  Jewett,  of  Bradford,  Eng- 
land. Baptized  in  Bradford,  England,  October  4, 
1607.  Freeman  May  13,  1640 ;  very  early  a  deacon 
of  the  church.  Had  wife  Ann  and  nine  children. 
Died  October  19,  1684.  Will  dated  17th  of  Eighth 
Month,  1684;  proved  25th  of  Ninth  Month,  1684.  Is 
on  file  in  olliceof  Clerk  of  Courts,  Salem,  Vol.  XLIII, 
page  46. 

31.  Joseph  Jewett,  two  acres.  Brother  of  Maxi- 
milian above  and  baptized  in  Bradford,  England, 
December  31, 1609.  Freeman  May  22, 1639.  Brought 
with  him  wife  Mary  Mallinson,  whom  he  married  in 
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Bradford,  England,  October  1,  1634.  Had  nine  chil- 
dren. Buried  February  26, 1660-61  Will  dated  Feb- 
ruary 15, 1660;  proved  March  26,  1661,  and  on  file  in 
E;sex  Probate. 

32.  George  Kilbourne,  one  acre  and  one  half. 
Freeman  May  13,  1640.  He  was  a  son  of  Thomas 
and  baptized  at  Wood  Ditton,  County  Cambridge, 
England,  February  1^2,  1612.  Had  wife  Elizabeth 
and  six  children.    Died  October  14,  1685. 

33.  Francis  Lambert,  two  acres.  Freeman  May 
13,  1640.  Had  vrife  Jane  and  six  children.  Buried 
September  23,  1647.  Will  dated  September  20,  1647; 
proved  28th  of  First  Month,  1648.  Descendants  in 
male  line  now  living  here. 

34.  Thomas  Leaver,  one  acre  and  one  half; 
"linen  weaver."  Married  September  1,  1643,  Mary 
Bradley.  Had  four  children.  Died  December  26, 
and  wa^j  buried  December  27,  1683.    No  will. 

35.  Thomas  Lilforth,  one  acre  and  one  half. 
Moved  to  Haverhill  before  1649.  On  Haverhill 
records  he  is  called  "  Linforth." 

35.  Thomas  Mighill,  three  acres.  Was  first  of 
Roxbury,  probably  in  1637,  thence  to  Rowley,  where 
he  was  ordained  deacon  December  3,  1639,  of  the 
church  then  formed.  Freeman  May  13,  1640.  He 
brought  with  him  wife  Ellen,  who  was  buried  July 
12,  1640,  and  the  first  person  buried  here.  He  mar- 
ried second,  Ann  Parrat,  sister  of  Francis  Parrat. 
The  date  of  his  burial,  of  record,  is  14th  of  Fifth 
Month,  1654,  but  as  the  inventory  of  his  estate  was 
taken  June  24, 1654,  doubtless  the  true  date  of  burial 
is  14th  of  Fourth  Month,  1654.  Will  dated  June  11, 
1654;  proved  27th  of  First  Month,  1655.  Nine  chil- 
dren.    Descendants  in  male  line  now  in  Rowley. 

36.  John  Miller,  two  acres.  Was  a  minister  and 
assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  and  first  town  clerk. 
Freeman  May  22,  1639.  Had  wife  Lydia  and  one 
child  of  record  here.  Moved  to  Yarmouth  1641, 
thence  to  Groton,  where  he  died  June  12, 1663. 

37.  Thomas  Miller,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Was 
licensed  to  draw  wine  1647,  paying  fifteen  shillings 
annually.  In  1651  he  was  of  Rowley,  with  wife  Isa- 
bel, and  was  then  a  carpenter.  Soon  removed  to 
Middletown,  Conn. 

38.  Thomas  Nelsox,  six  acres.  Freeman  May  23, 
1639.  The  wealthiest  of  Rogers'  Company.  He  mar- 
ried here  a  second  wife,  Jane  Dummer.  Brought  with 
hirfi  two  children;  second  wife  had  two.  Went  to 
England  on  business  and  there  died  August  6,  1648. 
Will  dated  December  24,  1645;  proved  2l8tof  Tenth 
Month,  1649.  Descendants  in  male  line  now  in 
Rowley. 

39.  John  Newmarch,  two  acres.  Was  first  of 
Ipswich,  to  which  place  he  soon  returned. 

40.  Thomas  Palmer,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Had 
wife  Ann  and  three  children.  Death  not  of  record. 
Will  dated  August  2,  1669;  proved  September  28, 
1669. 

41.  Francis  Parrat,  two  acres.    Freeman  May  13, 


1640.  Had  wife  Elizabeth  and  seven  children.  Was 
town  clerk  and  deac<m  of  the  church.  Went  to  Eng- 
land on  business  and  there  died  in  1656.  His  will, 
dated  November  18,  lj655,  proved  September  30, 1656, 
mentions  himself  as  '^  intending  to  take  a  journey 
to  England.'' 

42.  John  Remington,  two  acres.  Freeman  22d  of 
Third  month,  1639.  He  was  first  of  Newbury.  Lieut,  of 
the  military  company.  Brought  his  wife,  Elizabeth  ; 
had  five  children  born  here ;  sold  out  and  left  town 
in  June,  1659. 

43.  Humphrey  Reyner,  three  acres.  Was  "  Ruling 
Elder"  of  the  church  from  its  formation  and  the  only 
elder  of  record.  He  was  born  at  Gildersome,  in 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  near  Leeds.  Brought 
with  him  wife  Mary  and  three  daughters.  Buried  14 
Sept.  1660.    Will  dated  Sept.  10,  1660. 

44.  Rev.  Ezekiel  Roqers,  six  acres.  He  was 
the  founder  and  first  minister  of  Rowley. 

45.  Henry  Sandys  (called  Sands  in  town  record), 
two  acres.  Was  dismissed  from  the  first  church  in 
Boston  "  to  ye  gathering  of  a  church  at  Rowley  "  24th 
of  Ninth  Month,  1639 ;  freeman  October  7,  1640. 
Brought  with  him  wife  Sybil ;  had  two  children  bom 
here.    Returned  to  Boston  before  1647. 

46.  Edward  Sawyer,  one  acre  and  one-half. 
Had  wife,  Mary,  and  four  children.  Buried  March 
9,  1673-74.  His  nuncupative  will  was  sworn  to 
March  31.  1674. 

47.  William  Scales,  one  acre  and  one-half.  Free- 
man May  13, 1640.  Had  wife,  Ann,  and  two  (per- 
haps three)  children.    Buried  July  10,  1682. 

48.  Widow  Margery  Shove,  two  acres.  She  was 
the  mother  of  the  Rev.  George  Shove,  who  was  or- 
dained and  settled  at  Taunton  November  16, 1665. 

She  sold  her  lot  to  Elder  Reyner  before  1661.  I 
have  heard  a  traditional  story  that  her  husband  was 
a  minister  and  intended  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Rogers ;  that  he  died  on  the  voyage  from  England, 
and  Mr.  John  Miller  was  employed  in  his  stead. 

49.  Hugh  Smith,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Free- 
man 18th  of  Third  Month,  1642.  Brought  with  him 
wife,  Mary,  and  had  six  children.  Death  not  of 
record.  Will  dated  19th  of  Ninth  month,  1655, 
proved  26th  of  First  month,  1656. 

50.  John  Spofford,  one  acre  and  one-half.  Full 
genealogy  in  Historic  Gen.  Register,  vol.  viii.,  page 
335. 

51.  Margaret  Stanton,  one  acre,  and  the  only 
lot  of  less  than  one  acre  and  one-half  laid  out.  No 
further  mention  of  her  found  save  this  entry  in  the 
town  record,  ''  Anno  1646,  Margaret  Stanton,  buryed 
the  Second  Moneth,  the  15th  day." 

52.  William  Stickney,  one  acre  and  one-half. 
See  "The  Stickney  Family,  a  Genealogical  Memoir 
of  the  descendants  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Stickney, 
from  1637  to  1869.  By  Matthew  Adams  Stickney, 
Salem,  Mass.,  1869." 

53.  Thomas  Sumner,  one  acre  and  ono-half.    The 
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only  further  mention  of  him  found  is  a  petition  and 
inTcntory  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  courts  for 
Essex  as  follows : 

**  Petition  of  Robert  CoatM,  Sr.,  of  Ljnn,  and  Jane  Coates,  his  wife 
and  daughter  of  George  Sumner,  who  died  by  Small-Pox  some  forty 
ywraaiDoe,  in  Bowley,  fur  admiuistration  of  estate  of  Thomaa  Sumner, 
h«r  brother,  who  married  and  died  without  iwue  ;  his  wife  in  also  dead, 
•he  haTiug  married  twice,  and  said  Jane  is  only  heir  living,  she  being 
sbont  ten  yean  old  when  her  father  died.  To  the  Court  to  be  held  1st 
Toesday  NoTember,  1691. 

"Inrentory  of  above  estate  amounting  to  £106,  returned  by  Robert 
Costcs,  administrator,  3  November,  1691.  (*  Historical  Collections,* 
£wx  losUtnte,  Vol.  Y.,  page  141).** 

54.  Richard  Swan,  two  acres.  Was  admitted  to 
the  first  church  in  Boston,  6lh  of  Eleventh  Month, 
1638;  dismissed  to  "  y*  gathering  of  a  church  at 
Rowley,  24th  of  Ninth  Month,  1639;  "  Freeman,  May 
13,  1640;  brought  with  him  wife  Ann,  and  here 
married  Ann,  widow  of  John  Trumble;  had  eight 
children  ;  buried  May  14,  1678 ;  will  dated  April  25, 
1678,  proved  May  23,  1678. 

55.  Thomas  Tenney,  one  acre  and  one-half. 
Brought  with  him  wife  Ann  ;  had  six  children ;  died 
in  Bradford,  February  20, 169^1700.  Descendants  in 
male  line  now  in  Rowley. 

56.  Richard  Thorley  (now  Thurlow),  two  acre«. 
Sold  out,  and  in  1651  was  of  Newbury  with  wife 
Jane. 

57.  John  Trumble,  one  acre  and  one-half.  Free- 
man, 13th  of  Third  Month,  1640 ;  brought  with  him 
wife  Ellen  ;  he  married,  second,  Sixth  Month,  1650, 
Ann,  widow  of  Michael  Hopkinson ;  he  had  seven 
children,  and  was  buried  18th  of  Fifth  Month,  1657 ; 
hia  family  received  pay  from  the  town  for  his  "  keep- 
ing of  a  scoolle." 

58.  Richard  Wicom,  one  acre  and  one-half.  Had 
wife  Ann  and  three  children ;  buried  January  27, 
1663-64 ;  no  will. 

59.  William  Wild,  one  acre  and  one-half.  He 
was  first  of  Ipswich,  and  again  of  Ipswich  in  1661, 
and  probably  earlier. 

lo  1640  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  had  erected  a  saw-mill 
where  Glen  Mills  now  are,  and  soon  after,  certainly  as 
early  as  1643,  he  added  a  grist-mill. 

John  Pearson  came  about  this  time  with  quite  a 
company,  and  erected,  near  Mr.  Nelson's  grist-mill,  a 
fulling-mill,  the  first  in  this  country. 

Many  of  the  first  settlers  were  weavers.  Johnson, 
in  his  " Wonder- Working  Providence"  (London, 
1654)  says  of  the  Rowley  people  : 

"Then  people  being  iDdostrioua  every  way,  soon  built  many  houiea, 
to  the  nnmber  of  about  tbree-ecore  familiee,  and  were  the  flrat  that 
Mt  upon  making  Cloth  In  this  Western  World ;  for  which  end  they 
built  a  AilUng  mill,  and  caused  their  llttle>0Des  to  be  Tery  diligent  in 
spinning  cotton-wool,  many  of  them  having  been  clothiers  in  England.** 

OoT.  Winthrop,  under  date  of  12th  of  Fourth  month,  1643,  says : 
"  Our  supplies  from  England  failing  much  men  began  to  look  about 
tbem,  and  fell  to  a  manufacture  of  cotton  ;  whereof,  we  had  a  store 
from  Barbadoes,  and  of  hemp  and  flux  ;  wherein  Bowley,  to  their  great 
cofflroendation,  exceeded  all  other  towns.** 

Before  1660  other  families  appear  of  record  as  resi- 
dents— some  had  come  with  Mr.  Rogers  as  minors, 


others  to  work  about  the  mills.    Few  of  them  were 
given  rights  in  the  commonage. 

The  following  are  all  the  new  comers  who  appear 
to  have  actually  resided  here  before  1660. 

1.  James  Bailey,  1644;  had  wife  Lydia  and  eight 
children;  was  fifty -one  years  old  1663;  buried  August 
10, 1677  ;  will  dated  August  8,  1677,  proved  Septem- 
ber 25, 1677.  Descendants  in  male  line  now  resident 
in  Rowley. 

2.  Richard  Bailey,  1644;  brother  of  James 
above.  See  ^*  Historical  and  Genealogical  Researches  " 
by  Alfred  Poore,  also  "  Reminiscences  of  a  Nonage- 
narian "  by  Sarah  A.  Emery,  page  139,  and"Northend 
Family,"  Historical  Collections  of  Essex  Institute, 
Vol.  XII. 

3.  Samuel  Bellingham,  son  of  Governor  Richard 
Bellingham,  of  Boston,  and  nephew  of  William  Bel- 
lingham (above).  Had  wife,  Lucy.  Moved  away 
July  23,  1650. 

4.  Rev.  John  Brock,  Harvard  College,  1646 ;  was 
assistant  to  Mr.  Rogers  from  1648  to  1650. 

5.  Charles  Browne,  1647 ;  had  wife,  Mary, 
daughter  of  William  Acy,  and  nine  children.  Buried 
December  16,  1687.  Will  recorded  with  Essex  Deeds, 
5  Ipswich,  303. 

6.  Thomas  Burkby  (now  Burpee),  1651 ;  had  six 
children.    Died  June  1,  1701. 

7.  Richard  Clark  married  here.  Sixth  Month, 

1643,  Alice ;   the  second  couple  married  in 

town.    Had  ^Ye  children.  Death  not  of  record.  Will 
dated  February  7,  1673-74,  proved  March  31, 1674. 

8.  ToBiA  COLMAN,  1653,  then  a  minor,  was  a  son 
of  Thomas  Colman,  of  Newbury.  Removed  to  New- 
bury about  1673. 

9.  Isaac  Coussins,  1644,  blacksmith.  He  bought 
the  rights  of  Edmund  Bridges,  and  30th  of  First 
Month,  1652,  sold  the  same  to  John  Pickard  and  re- 
moved to  Haverhill. 

10.  Margaret  Crosse,  "  a  widdowe,"  admitted  to 
the  First  Church  in  Boston  6th  of  Eleventh  Month, 
1638;  mentioned  5th  of  Sixth  Month,  1647,  in  the 
will  of  Robert  Hunter  as  of  our  church;  also  men- 
tioned 1650  in  the  will  of  William  Bellingham.  No 
other  mention  of  her  is  found.  Perhaps  she  married 
John  Palmer. 

11.  Thomas  Crosby,  30th  of  Second  Month,  1656. 
Had  wife,  Jane.  Came  from  Cambridge,  Mass.  He 
was  buried  May  6,  1661. 

12.  Jeremiah  Ellsworth,  1657 ;  had  three  chil- 
dren. Died  May  6,  1704.  De;»cendants  in  male  line 
are  now  residents  here. 

13.  Leonard  Harriman,  1650 ;  had  wife,  Marga- 
ret, and  five  children.  Died  May  6,  1691.  Will 
proved  September  29,  1691. 

14.  Daniel  Harris,  1651,  wheelwright;  had  wife, 
Mary,  and  one  child.  Moved  to  Middletown,  Conn., 
in  1652. 

15.  Edward  Hazen  (see  full  genealogy  in  "  His- 
toric Gen.  Register,"  Vol.  33,  page  229). 
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16.  Andrew  Hidden,  1654,  was  about  forty  years 
old  in  1662 ;  had  wife,  Sarah,  and  twelve  children. 
Died  February  18,  1702  (Town  Record) ;  February 
20,  1701-02,  '*an  old  man  "  (Church  Record).  Will 
dated  February  18,  1701-02;  proved  April  1,  1702. 

17.  John  Hill,  1646.  *'At  a  Towne  Meetting 
held  twentie  third  of  the  second  moneth  1651  It  was 
granted  by  Towne  that  the  parcel  of  ground  which 
was  Given  vnto  John  hill  vpon  Condition  of  his 
abideing  in  the  towne  and  doeing  service  thering  he 
beeing  now  removed  from  the  towne  should  be  hence- 
forth Thomas  burkbees  he  satisfieing  John  hill  for 
the  cost  of  fence  and  Agreeing  with  the  select  men 
for  the  ground  "  (Town  Record  Book  No.  1,  page 
154). 

18.  William  Hobson,  1652,  was  son  of  Henry 
and  from  Yorkshire,  England ;  married  12th  of  Ninth 
Month,  1752,  Ann,  daughter  of  Elder  Humphrey 
Reyner.  Had  three  children.  Buried  July  17,  1659. 
Descendants  in  male  line  are  now  residents  here. 

19.  Richard  Holmes,  1644,  millwright,  was 
eighty-eight  years  old  March,  1692.  Had  wife,  Alice, 
and  eight  children.  Death  not  of  record.  Will 
dated  July  15,  1695 ;  proved  January  13,  1695-96. 

20.  Nicholas  Jackson,  1645  ;  had  four  children. 
Died  February  13,  1697-98.  Descendants  in  male 
line  now  live  here. 

21.  Robert  Johnson,  Jr.,  1649,  son  of  Robert 
Johnson,  who  came  with  Mr.  Rogers,  but  settled  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Death  not  of  record.  Will  dated 
13th  of  Seventh  Month,  1649;  proved  26th  of  First 
Month,  1650.    Legacy  to  poor  in  the  church. 

22.  John  Johnson,  1650,  brother  of  Robert  John- 
son, Sr.,  mentioned  above;  came  with  Rogers'  company, 
but  first  sat  down  at  New  Haven.  Had  wife,  Han- 
nah, and  five  children ;  was  captain  of  the  military 
company.    Died  January  29,  1685-86.    No  will. 

23.  Henry  Kingsbury  was  of  Ipswich,  1648,  of 
Rowley  1656  and  '63,  and  of  Haverhill  1668. 

24.  Abel  Langley,  1647 ;  had  three  children,  all 
by  his  third  wife.  In  a  deed  dated  October  7,  1693, 
begin  Ding  "Joseph  Quilter  of  Ipswich.  .  .  .  in  be- 
halfe  of  his  cousin  Abell  Langley  who  dwells  with 
him,  son  of  Abel  Langley  of  Rowley,  deceased." 
Quilter  is  called  executor  of  the  will  of  Abel  Lang- 
ley, deceased.  I  find  no  tecord  of  the  will  or  death 
of  Abel  Langley. 

25.  William  Law,  1645;  had  eight  children. 
Buried  March  30, 1668. 

26.  Richard  Leighton,  1650 ;  had  wife  Mary  and 
five  children;  buried  June  2,1682;  will  dated  May 
27 ;  proved  September  26, 1682. 

27.  Richard  Longhorne,  1647  ;  was  about  forty- 
five  years  old,  1662 ;  had  wife  Mary  and  nine  chil- 
dren. He  died  in  Haverhill  while  there  on  business 
13th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1668 ;  will  dated  February 
10, 1668 ;  proved  March  30, 1669. 

28.  Jeremiah  Northend  came  from  Yorkshire, 
England,  with  Mr.  Rogers'  company,  then  but  twelve 


years  old.     He  returned  after  a  few  years,  and  was 
buried  in  Rowley,  England,  April  14,  1702. 

29.  Ezekiel  Northend  (see  full  genealogy  in 
Historical  Collections  of  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  XII). 

30.  John  Palmer,  1645 ;  married  Ruth,  daughter 
of  William  Acy ;  and  for  second  wife  married  Mar- 
garet Northend,  bister  of  Ezekiel  above.  Had  six 
children ;  he  was  about  seventy  years  old,  1693,  and 
died  "aged"  June  17,  1695;  will  dated  August  23, 
1693 ;  proved  July  1, 1695. 

31.  John  Pearson,  1644;  had  wife  Dorcas  and 
thirteen  children ;  was  ordained  deacon  of  our  church 
October  24,  1686,  and  died  December  22,  1693. 

32.  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  1651 ;  settled  col- 
league with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers  as  second  minister 
of  Rowley;  had  wife  Sarah  and  nine  children ;  died 
April  22,  1696;  will  on  file  in  Essex  Probate. 

33.  John  Pickard,  1644,  *' carpenter."  His 
mother,  widow  Ann  Lume,  died  here  March  19, 
1661-62.  He  had  wife  Jane  and  tight  children; 
buried  September  24,  1683.  An  abstract  of  his  will  is 
printed  in  Historical  Collections  of  Essex  Institute, 
Vol.  IV,  page  20.  Descendants  in  male  line  now  in 
Rowley. 

34.  Samuel  Platts,  1654;  had  wife  Sarah  and 
six  children.  I  find  no  record  of  his  death  or  settle- 
ment of  his  estate.     His  widow  married  April  9, 1690. 

35.  Jonathan  Platts,  1655;  cousin  of  Samuel 
Platts  above ;  had  wife  Elizabeth  and  eight  children ; 
buried  July  18,  1680;  will  proved  September  28, 
1680. 

36.  Mare  Prime,  1645;  had  wife  Ann  and  two 
children ;  buried  December  21,  1683  (see  Essex 
Probate  Book  4  leaf  76  for  his  will) ;  descendants  in 
male  line  now  live  in  Rowley. 

37.  Jachin  Reyner,  1651 ;  nephew  of  Elder 
Humphrey  and  son  of  John,  of  Plymouth.  Had  wife 
Elizabeth  and  six  children ;  died  July  8,  1708 ;  will 
dated  July  1,  1708;  proved  August  2,  1708. 

38.  Henry  Riley,  1656 ;  was  the  village  black- 
smith; died  May  24,  1710,  "in  his  eighty-second 
year"  (grave-stone);  "not  in  full  communion" 
(church  record) ;  no  children ;  will  in  Essex  Probate, 
Book  10,  leaf  123. 

39.  Daniel  Rouse  had  in  1652  an  estate  valued 
for  taxation  £19,  10«.  Od.  .  He  soon  left  town. 

40.  John  Scales,  1650 ;  had  wife  Susanna  and  one 
child;  buried  January  12,  1683-84;  will  dated  Jan- 
uary 9, 1683-84;  proved  March  27,  1684. 

41.  Benjamin  Scott,  1651.  Brought  with  him 
his  wife  Margaret.  She  was  the  Widow  Margaret 
Scott  who  was  executed  in  Salem  September  22,  1692, 
as  guilty  of  certain  detestable  arts  called  "  Witchcraft 
and  Sorceries."  He  had  nine  children  ;  death  not  of 
record ;  will  dated  June  6,  1671 ;  proved  September 
26, 1671 ;  inventory  taken  July  14, 1671. 

42.  Henry  Sewall;  a  very  early  settler;  the  an- 
cestor of  three  chief  justices  of  our  highest  court ;  he 
was  buried  the  "First  Month,  1656." 
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43.  John  Smith,  1649 ;  married  Faith  Parrat,  sister 
of  Francis  Parrat;  had  three  children,  and  wa^ 
buried  19th  of  Fifth  Month,  1661 ;  will  dated  July  13, 
1661 ;  proved  November  14,  1661. 

44.  Henry  Smith  was  taxed  here  1652-53,  when 
his  estate  was  valued  £15.  3«.  4d,  I  find  no  other 
mention  of  him  except  the  inventory  of  his  estate 
taken  16th  of  First  Month,  1655 ;  personal  property 
amounted  to  £14,  Ss,  Od, ;  no  real  estate. 

45.  William  Tenney,  1645 ;  ordained  deacon  of 
our  church  February  3,  1667-68;  had  wife  Katherine 
and  six  children ;  died  August  5,  1685 ;  will  dat^d 
August  3,  1685. 

46.  John  Tilllson,  1645;  had  removed  to  New- 
bury in  1H51 . 

47.  John  Todd,  1648 ;  had  wife  Susannah  and  ten 
children  ;  he  kept  the  "  Ordinary ; "  died  February  14, 
1689-90;  will  dated  February  13,  1689-90;  proved 
March  25,  1690;  descendants  in  male  line  now  in 
Rowley. 

48.  Thomas  Wood,  1654 ;  had  wife  Ann  and  eleven 
children ;  buried  September  12,  1687. 

49.  Joseph  Wormwell,  1642 ;  lived  a  short  time 
on  a  parcel  of  ground  belonging  to  Thomas  Nelson ; 
not  identified  with  our  people  and  soon  removed ; 
had,  while  here,  wife  Miriam  and  one  child;  he  died 
in  Scituate. 

As  time  advanced,  a  doubt  existed  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  several  rights  apportioned  to  the  house- 
lots,  so  that  in  1661  the  second  survey  was  taken  of 
the  commonages  and  entered  of  record,  a  true  copy 
of  which,  taken  from  the  **  Book  with  Clasps,"  is  as 
follows : 

[Pago  83.] 

A  Surrey  of  the  SeTerall  G»tet  or  comrooiutgM  belonging  vnto  The 
Sevenll  InhabiUntfl  of  The  Towne  of  Bowley  as  They  Hr«  now  in  poe- 
mioo  b«Teing  beene  Tranaefered  and  soulde  from  one  to  another  since 
tbt  beginning  of  the  said  Towne  and  aoe  diverted  from  that  first  order 
Mkd  stint  that  was  Then  made  whereby  they  were  proportioned  Toto  the 
Setdndl  Lots  acording  to  the  purchase  and  diviasion  that  then  was 
nuule. 

By  ofder  and  appointment  of  The  Towne  Taken  (By  the  Selectmen, 
RidiMd  Swan,  Thomas  Tenney,  Abell  Langiey,  John  Droscr,  John 
Brocklel«nke,  with  Samuell  Brucklebanke  Joyneing  with  them)  vpon 
the  fourth  of  february,  1G6I,  That  there  may  be  a  True  Record  of  them 
according  to  ther  present  state  they  now  are  In,  which  is  as  followeth  : 

In  primli  The  Towne  did  Grunt  and  Give  vnto  Mr.  Samuell  Phillips 
▼poD  The  said  Towne  Commons,  Nine  Gates. 

There  belonged  To  William  Acie,  his  Lot  foure  Gates  and  one  halfe ; 
vA  more  That  he  purchased  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jewett,  Two  oxe  Gates ;  pur- 
<:i>ased  of  the  towne,  one  gate  and  one  halfe  gate. 

To  JaoM*  Bayley  his  lot  and  halfe  a  gate  purchased  of  the  Towne  Two 
Oates;  porchaaed  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jewett,  of  them  that  belonged  to  Mr. 
WUIiam  Belling ham'a  lot.  Two  Gates  and  a  halfe;  purchased  of  Mr. 
Jewett,  as  belonging  To  Mr.  Edward  Carlton's  lot.  One  Gate  ;  purchased 
^  the  Towne,  one  half  a  gate. 

To Thoous Learer  his  lot  and  halfe  one  Gate;  he  purchased  of  the 
towns  Two  Gates ;  purchased  of  Mr.  Joaeph  Jewett,  of  Them  that  be- 
longed to  Mr.  William  Bellingham's  lot,  one  Gate ;  and  of  Mr.  Jewett*8 
own  property.  Two  Gates  ;  also  purchased  of  Mr.  Authony  Croebie,  one 
Gate. 

To  John  Pallmor  as  to  a  halfe  Two  Acre  lot.  Two  Gates  And  one 
<l«*rter;  porchaaed  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jewett,  of  Them  that  belonged  to  Mr. 
WflHain  Ballingbam's  lot,  Two  Gates ;  purchased  of  Mr.  Sewell,  Senior, 


One  Gate ;  purchased  of  Danniell  Harris,  One  Gate ;    And  of  William 
llobson,  halfe  One  Gate ;  purchased  of  the  towne,  one  quarter  of  a  gate* 

To  William  Tenney  as  to  his  acre  and  halfe  lot  and 
halfe  a  gate  purchased  of  the  town,  two  gatee 2  Gates 

Purchased  of  Mr.  Edward  Carlton  that  he  had  of  the 
towne  for  consideration  of  money  lent 1  Gate 

William  and  Thomas  Tenney,  purchased  of  Mr. 

Phillip  Nelson 2  gates 

And  of  John  Harris,  one ;  and  of  Thomas  Crosbie, 

one 2  gates 

William  purchased  of  the  Towne  one  gate 1  gate 

[Page  84.] 
To  Richard  Holmes  as  belonging  to  a  half  two  Acre 

lot,  two  gates  and  one  quarter;  and  a  quarter 

purchased  of  the  towne 2  and  halfe 

Purchased  of  Mr.  Edward  Carlton,  that  Mr.  Jewett 

as  his  Atumey  sould  halfe  one  Gate One  halfe 

Purchased  of  John  Jonson,  of  Richard  Thurley's 

propriety 2  gates 

To  John  Jonson  left  of  his  two  Acre  lot  that  was 
Richard  Thurley*s,  One  Gate  and  a  halfe 1  halfe 

And  as  belonging  to  the  lot  that  was  Edward  bridges    1  halfe 

Purchased  of  the  Towne  One  Gate 1  Gate 

To  Edward  Hassen  his  halfe  two  Acre  lot  that  he 
purchased  of  John  Smith,  two  gates  and  one 
quarter 2  one  quarter 

purchased  of  John  Tod  one  Gate 1  Gate 

purchased  of  the  town  one,  and  of  Thomas  Crosbie 
one 2  gates 

purchased  of  Thomas  Nelson  one,  and  one  that  he 
had  of  the  towne  for  land  laid  downe 2  gates 

To  George  Kilbome  as  belonging  to  his  Acre  and 
halfe  lot,  and  halfe  a  gate  purchased  of  the  towns    2 

as  also  one  gate  he  had  for  land  laid  down  at  New 
plaine 1 

purchased  of  Mr.  Jewett  by  exchange  of  village 
Und « 2 

To  Thomas  Pallmer  as  to  his  Acre  and  halfe  lot  and 

halfe  a  Gate  purchased  of  the  towne 2  Gates 

purchased  of  Mr.  Phillip  Nelson,  one  Gate I 

purchased  of  Thomas  Nelson,  two  Gales 2 

To  Richard  Longhome  as  to  a  halfe  two  Acre  let 
purchased  of  John  Newmarch,  two  Gates  and  one 

quarter 2  and  quar 

purchased  of  Mr.  Phillip  Nelson,  one  Gate 1 

purchased  of  Samuell  Mighill,  two  Gates 2 

purchased  of  The  Towne,  three  quarters  of  on[e]  gate  3  quarters 

To  Abraham  Jewett  as  purchased  of  Thomas  Nel- 
son, Two  Gates 2  gates 

purchased  of  the  town,  one  Gate 1  gate 

To  Thomas  Nelson  as  Reserved  to  himselfe,  Seaveu 
Gates  and  one  quarter 7  quarter 

[Page  86.] 
To  John  Pickard  as  belonging  to  the  two  Acre  lot 

that  was  vxor  Crosbie's,  foure  Gates  and  one  halfe    4  halfe 
also  as  to  the  priviledge  belonging  to  one  acre  and 

halfe  lot  Given  by  the  towne  to  Luac  Coussins 

and  what  the  said  Isaac  purchased  of  the  towne, 

two  gates  and  one  halfe 2  halfe 

To  Richard  Clarke  as  to  an  acre  and  halfe  lot  that 
he  purchased  of  Thomas  Elathrope,  one  gate  and 
halfe. ~    1  halfe 

purchased  of  the  towne,  one  gate  and  one  halfe  gate    1  halfe 

To  William  Law  as  belonging  to  a  halfe  two  Acre 
lot  that  he  purchased  of  John  Newmarch,  two 
gates  and  one  quarter 2  quarter 

purchased  of  the  Towne  three  quarters  of  one  gate    3  quarters 

To  John  Burbanko  as  to  his  Acre  and  halfe  lot  and 
halfe  a  gate  purchased  of  the  towne,  two  gates...    2  Gates 

purchased  of  Mr.  Phillip  Nelson,  fuuro  Gates 4  gates 
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To  Leonard  Harriman  at  belonfing  to  the  Acre 
and  halfe  lot  that  was  John  Spoferd^s,  and  what 
was  purchased  of  the  town,  two  Gattse 2  Gatee 

purchased  of  EKekiell  Northend,  three  Gatee 3  Gatee 

To  Thomas  Burkhie,  as  purchased  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Jewett,  three  Gatee ^ 3  Gates 

To  Ezekiell  Northend  as  belong  to  a  halfe  two  Acre 
lot  purchased  of  Thomas  harris,  and  a  halfe  two 
Acre  lot  purchased  of  John  harris,  foure  and  a 
halfe ;  purchased  of  Francis  parrat,  one  gate ; 
purchased  of  Mr.  Anthony  Crosbie,  toore  and  a 
halfe ;  purchased  of  Daniell  harris,  one  gate ; 
purchased  of  william  hobeon,  one  gate ;  purchas- 
ed of  Thomas  Nelson,  one;  purchased  of  Mr. 
Phillip  Nelson,  one  ;  and  purchased  of  Thomas 
Miller,  thre^  twe  of  which  three  the  said  mUler 
purchased  of  Mr.  Jewett ;  all  these  eeaventeene 
gates  appeared  mder  hand  and  seale,  of  Arom 
which  the  said  Ezekiell  hath  sould  to  several  1 
men,  soe  that  ther  is  left  Remaining  mto  him- 
selfe  Eleven  Gates.. » ^ II  Gates 

[PhgeSe.] 
To  Andrew  Hiden  as  by  land  lalde  downe  by  way 
of  exchange  the  which  land  was  given  by  the 
towne  vnto  the  said  Andrew,  one  gate ;  purchas- 
ed one  gate  of  Danniell  Bouse 2  Gatas 

To  Thomas  Dickinson  as  belonging  to  a  two  acre 

lot,  foure  gates  and  one  halfe ^ ^..^    4  halfe 

purchased  of  william  hobson,  two  Gates. 2 

purchased  of  Mr.  Phillip  Nelson,  one  gate 1 

To  Charles  Browne  as  to  an  acre  and  halfe  lot  and 
given  by  the  towne  to  be  at  cost  to  beate  the 

drum  for  the  benefit  of  the  towne,  two  Gatee 2  gates 

purchased  of  the  Towne,  one  Gate 1  gate 

To  vzor  mighill  as  BenuUneing  to  her  of  a  three 

Acre  lot,  nine  Gatee  and  one  halfe. 9  halfe 

To  vxor  smith  as  to  a  two  Acie  lot  that  was  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  John  sMlller,  foure  Gates  and  one 

halfe 4halflB 

purchased  of  Mr.  Jewett,  one  Gate  and  a  halfe 1  halfe 

To  John  Trumble,  one  gate  that  was  given  to  his 

father  in  Belation  to  keepeing  of  a  scoolle 1  gate 

purchased  of  the  towne,  one  gate 1  gate 

To  Abell  Langley  as  to  a  two  Acre  lot  given  him  by 

Bobert  Hunter,  foure  Gates  and  one  halfe 4  halfe 

purchased  of  Mr.  Jewett,  one  Gate  and  a  halfe 1  halfe 

To  Nicholas  Jackson  as  given  by  the  towne,  one 
gate,  and  two  gates  that  he  had  by  his  wife 
[Widow  of  Hugh  Chaplin]  that  were  purchased  of 

Thomas  miller  Acre  and  halfe  lot. 3  gates 

purchased  of  the  Towne,  two  gates 2  Gates 

To  Thomas  Tenney  as  to  an  acre  and  halfe  lot  and 

one  gate  given  by  the  towne,  two  and  a  halfe 2  halfe 

purchased  of  frauds  parrat,  one  gate. 1  gate 

purchased  of  the  towne,  one  halfe  gate halfe  gate 

[Page  87.] 
To  Elizabeth  Tenney,  allies  parrat,  as  belonging  to 
flrancis  parrat*s  two  two  Acre  lot,  seaven  gates 

vnsould TGatas 

purchased  of  william  hebson,  Sixe  gates 6  gates 

To  William  Jaokson  as  to  his  Acre  and  halfe  lot  and 

purchased  of  the  towne,  two  gates 2  Gates 

purchased  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jewett,  one  gate 1  Gate 

purchased  of  the  Towne,  one  Gate 1  Gate 

To  Thomas  Wood  ss  purchased  of  Nehemiah  Jew> 
ett*B  guardian,  with  the  house  that  sometimes  was 
Mr.  William  Bellingliam's,  two  gates 2  gates 

purchased  of  the  Towne,  one  Gate 1  Gate 

To  Henry  Boyley  as  given  by  the  towne,  two  gates    2  gates 
purchased  of  Mr.  Anthony  Crosbie,  two  gates. 2  gates 


To  John  Grant  as  Given  by  the  Towne  to  his  mother 

Jane  Grant,  one  Gate 1  Gate 

purchased  of  The  Town,  one  Gate 1  Gftta 

To  Edward  Sawyer  as  Given  by  the  Towne,  one  Gate     1  Gate 

purchased  of  The  Towne,  two  Gates...... 2  Qntmm 

To  Richard  Swan  as  belonging  to  his  two  Acre  lote 

foure  gates  and  one  halfe  gate 4  h&Ifa 

and  as  by  purchase  of  one  acre  and  halfe  lot  of 

Thomas  Lilforth,one  gate  and  one  halfe  gate 1  wtnd  haJ 

purchased  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  one  gate,  given 
the  said  Mr.  Nelson  by  the  towne  for  forbearance 

of  money  lent  for  the  use  of  the  towne 1  G«te 

and  as  by  privelidge  of  marriage  belonging  to  one 
acre  and  halfe  lot  and  halfe  a  gate  purchased  of 
the  towne  that  were  John  Trumble's  2  gates,  mm 
also  one  Gate  more  the  said  John  Trumble  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Joseph  Jewet 3  Gatee 

also  as  to  the  halfe  two  Acre  lot  that  was  micaell 
Hobklnaon^s,  two  Gates  and  three  quarters 2  and  3  qn 

[P*«e  88] 
To  John  Tod  as  to  one  halfe  two  Acre  lot  that  he 
purchased  of  William  Harris  Beserved  vnsoold 

one  gate  and  one  quarter  of  a  gate 1  and  qnar 

and  for  land  purchased  of  Mr.  Oarlton  and  exchan- 
ged with  tho  towne  for  one  gate 1  gate 

purchased  of  the  towne  one  Gate  and  three  quarters 

of  a  gate ~ 1-8  qnarten 

To  Maxemillion  Jewett  as  to  his  two  Acre  lot,  foure 

Gates  and  one  halfe  gate 4  one  halfe 

purchased  of  Mr.  Phillip  Nelson,  one  gate. I  Gate 

purchased  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jewett,  halfe  one  gate halfe  one  ga 

purchased  of  william  hobson  and  assured  by  his 

wife  as  admineetrator,  one  gate. 1  Gate 

To  James  Barker  as  to  his  Acre  and  halfe  lot  and 

halfe  one  gate  purchased  of  the  towne,  two  gates    2  gates 
purchased  of  william  wild  as  to  his  acre  and  halfe 

lot,  two  gates. 2  gates 

purchased  of  Danniell  Harris,  two  gates —    2  gates 

and  by  exchainge  of  land  with  the  towne,  one  gate    1  gate 
To  John  Pearson  as  purchased  of  the  towne,  one 

gate 1  gate 

purchased  of  Thomas  wood,  two,  Gates 2  gates 

purchased  of  Thomas  Crosbie  that  belonged  to  John 

Heeeltine's  lot,  two  Gates. 2  gates 

also  purchased  and  injoyed  by  leafe  fh>m  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Dumer,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Neleon's  propriety 
belonging  to  Mr.  Nelson's  Childeren  in  England, 

Mr.  Dumer  being  exequtor,  foure  Gates 4  Gates 

To  John  Mighill  as  purchased  of  Ezekiell  North- 
end  one  gate ;    purchased  of  Mr.   Jewett  one 

Gate ;  purchased  of  Thomas  Nelson  one  gate 3  Gates 

To  Dorrity  Chapman  as  belonging  to  the  halfe  of  a 
two  acre  lot  was  Gorge  Abbots,  being  the  right 
of  her  former  husband,  Thomas  Abbot,  deceased, 
belonging  to  his  propety  in  the  north  east  field 

two  gates  and  one  quarter  of  a  gate S  gates  one  qui 

and  one  gate  that  the  said  Thomas  purchased  of 

Mr.  Joseph  Jewett 1  Gate 

[Page  80.] 
To  William  Stickney  as  to  his  Acre  and  halfe  lot 
and  one  halfe  gate  purchased  of  the  towne  two 

gates 2gstas  | 

and  as  by  gift  from  the  towne  one  gate I  gate 

and  more  purchased  of  the  towne,  three  gates 3  gates 

To  John  Scalles  as  belonging  to  the  two  Acre  lot 
that  was  John  Jarrats,  his  by  right  of  marriage,  \ 

four  gates  and  one  halfe  gate 4  one  hslfs 

and  as  belonging  to  his  owen  Acre  and  halfe  lot  and  i 

halfe  one  purchased  of  the  towne,  two  gattes 2  gat«  \ 

purchased  of  the  Towne,  one  halfe  Gate halfe  gat« 

To  Mrs.  Mary  Bogers  as  belonging  to  the  foure 
acre  lot,  that  was  her  former  husband's,  Thomai 
Barker,  Twenty  gates  and  one  halfe  gate„ 2U  one  halfe 
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To  Richard  Lighten  as  l^  gift  from  the  towne  one 

gate. 1  gate 

pnrcliaaed  of  the  Towne,  one  gate 1  gate 

To  John  Bointon  as  belonging  to  his  acre  and  halfe 

lot  and  halfe  one  gate  porehaaed  of  the  towne 

two  gates. 2  gates 

purchased  of  the  towne,  two  Gates 2  Gates 

To  Mr.  Phillip  Nelson  as  Reserred  rnsonld  of  his 

pert  of  the  proprietie  of  Mr.  Thomas  K«lson*s 

lot,  his  father  deceased,  eight   gates  and   one 

qoarter  of  a  gate 8  gates  one  quarter 

To  William  Seal  lea  as  to  his  acre  and  halfe  lot  and 

balfe  one  gate  pnrcbased  of  the    towne    two 

gates. 2  gates 

purchased  of  the  Towne,  one  Gato 1  Gate 

To  Jachln  Rainer  as  belonging  to  the  part  of  a  two 

.\cre    lot  he   purchased   of  Leifteiinant   John 

Remington  fonre  gates „ 4  gates 

To  Samoell  Plats  as  purchased  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jew- 

ett  three  gates 3  gates 

purchased  of  the  Towne,  one  gate 1  Gate 

[Page  9iK] 
To  marks  prime  as  purchased  of  Mr.  Phillip  Nel- 

lon  one  gate ;  purchased  of  John  Jonson  belong- 

log  to  Richard  Tbnrieys  lot  one  gate ;  purchased 

of  Mr.  Joseph  Jewett  of  finom  McCarlton's  propri- 

etj,  he  being  atturney,  three  Gates 6  gates 

To  John  Dreser  as  belonging  to  his  Acre  and  halfe 

lot  and  purchased  of  the  towne  halfe  a  gato  two 

gates 2  gates 

purchase  of  the  towne,  two  gates 2  Gates 

To  Samnell  Brocklebanke  as  to  a  two  Acre  lot  was 

hiimother^s,  foure  gates  and  one  halfe  gato 4  one  halfe 

u  to  a  two  acre  lot  be  purchased  of  Mathew  Boyes 

Resnrred  two  gat«s  and  one  halfe  gato 2  one  halfe 

purchased  of  daniell  barris  one  gato 1  gato 

To  John  Brocklebanke  as  purchased  of  Samnell 

Brocklebanke,  two  gates 2  gates 

purchased  of  leiftsnnant  John   Remington,  two 

gates 2  gates 

percfaased  of  The  Towne,  one  gato 1  gato 

To  William  Bojnton  as  to  bis  acre  and  halfe  lot 

and  one  halfe  gate  purchased  of  the  towne,  two 

K*tm 2  gates 

porchssed  of  The  Towne,  two  Gates 2  Gates 

To  Txor  Hobson  as  to  a  three  Acre  lot  of  her 
ftither's,  Mr.  bamphray  Rainers,  and  to  a  two 
Acre  lot  he  purchased  of  Mrs.  Margery  Shore 
eighteene  gates „    18  gates 

•ad  as  Remainelng  Tusould  of  the  right  of  a  foure 
acre  lot  that  bar  husband,  William  hobson,  pur* 
chased  of  Captains  Sebastin  Brigham,  twellre 
«■*«. 12  gates 

To  moyses  Brodstreet  pnrcbased  of  John  Pallmer 
that  was  of  Mr.  Kelson's  propriety,  two  gates  and 
one  halfe  gato 2  an  halfe 

To  Mr.  Ezekiell  B<^rs  foure  acre  lot  twenty -two 
Gates  and  one  balfe  gato 22  gates  one  halfe 

To  Samnell  migbill  Reserred  of  them  he  had  of  his 
father's  propriety  two  gates ;  purchased  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Jewett  of  the  Right  of  Mr.  William  Bel- 

Ungham*s  lot,  two  gates „    4  gates 

[Page  91]. 

To  John  Harris  as  belonging  to  halfe  two  Acre  lot 
two  gates  and  one  quarter ;  purchased  of  Ezekiell 
Northend  that  were  Mr.  Anthony  Crosbie's  two 
gates ;  pnrcbassd  of  Mr.  Jewett  one  gate 5  one  quarter 

porchassd  of  the  towne  three  quarters  of  one  Gato    3  quarters 

To  Jeremiah  Elsworth  as  belonging  to  an  Acre  and 
halfe  lot  of  hugh  smith  and  halfe  a  gato  purchased 
of  the  towne,  two  gates 2  gates 


purchased  of  Mr.  Jewett  assured  by  the  excequtors 
two  gates 2  gates 

purchased  of  Themas  Nelson  three  gates 3  gates 

To  John  Lambert  as  belonging  to  a  two  acre  lot  and 
one  his  father  purchased  of  the  towne  five  and  a 
halfe 5  one  halfe 

purchased  of  Thomas  Barker  two  gates 2  gates 

purchased  of  the  towne  one  halfe  Gato halfe  gato 

To  pettor  Couper  as  belonging  to  his  acre  and  halfe 
lot  and  halfe  one  gato  purchased  of  the  towne  two 
gates 2  gates 

purchased  of  Leiflenant  John  Remington  one  gate    1  gato 

purchased  of  the  towne  two  Gates 2  Gates 

To  Richard  Wickam  his  acre  and  balfe  lot  and  one 
halfe  Gate  purchased  of  John  Tod 2  Gates 

and  as  from  The  towne  for  worke  done  for  Mrs. 
Margery  Shove  when  she  was  in  her  IllDess 2 

To  Jonathan  Plats  purchased  of  the  Towne  two 
Gates 2  Gates 

1  To  Daniell  Wicom  purchased  of  Thomas  Lambert..    2  Gates 

To  Danniell  Wickam  purchased  of  the  Towne  two 
Gates 2  Gates 

>  To  Daniell  Wlcom  purchased  of  Thomas  Reming- 
ton      2  gates 

To  Thomas  Remington  purchased  of  The  Towne 
tw<r  Gates 2  Gates 

To  Samuel  Stickney  purchased  of  The  Towne  two 
Gates « 2  Gates 

The  First  Church.— Soon  after  the  incorporation 
of  the  town  a  church  was  regularly  gathered,  and  on 
the  3d  of  December,  1639,  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Eogers 
was  settled  as  pastor  and  the  formal  covenant  adopted. 
Mr.  Rogers  brought  with  him  his  first  wife,  Sarah, 
daughter  of  John  Everard,  a  citizen  of  London,  who 
died  in  ten  years ;  he  married,  second,  Joan,  a  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  Wilson ;  she  was  buried  on  the  8th 
of  May,  1649;  he  married,  third,  on  the  16th  of  July, 
1651,  Mary,  widow  of  Thomas  Barker;  she  was  buried 
on  the  12th  of  February,  1678-79. 

On  the  10th  of  Third  Month,  1643,  Mr.  Rogers 
preached  the  Election  Sermon. 

On  the  5th  of  Eighth  Month,  1647,  he  preacked 
before  the  Synod  at  Cambridge. 

In  1651,  on  the  night  of  his  marriage,  his  dwelling- 
house  was  burned,  with  his  goods  and  the  library  he 
brought  from  England.  Soon  after,  a  fall  from  his 
horse  so  injured  his  right  arm  that  it  was  ever  after 
useless.  Amid  all  these  distressing  calamities  he  held 
to  his  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation.  His  house 
was  rebuilt;  his  library  replenished;  his  left  hand 
substituted  for  the  right ;  his  ministerial  labors  were 
continued.  But  to  him,  as  to  the  aged  of  to-day,  the 
Golden  Age  is  in  the  past;  the  wicked  flourish  like 
green  bay-trees;  even  tho.  servant-maids  are  an  afflic- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  following  letter  to  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  Zechariah  Symms,  of  Charlestown : 

"  6th  of  the  12Ui  month,  1667. 
**  Pbab  BROTnBB>— Though  I  bare  now  done  my  errand  in  the  othyr 
paper,  yet  methlnks  I  am  not  satisfied  to  leare  you  so  suddenly,  so 
barely.  Let  us  hear  from  you,  I  pray  you.  Potb  your  ministry  go  on 
comfortably  ?  Find  you  fruit  of  your  labors  ?  Are  new  converts  brought 
in  ?  Do  your  children  and  family  grow  more  godly  ?  I  find  greatest 
trouble  and  grief  about  the  rising  generation.    Toung  people  are  little 
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■tirred  here :  but  they  strengthen  one  another  in  erll,  by  example,  by 
council.  Much  ado  I  liave  with  my  own  family  ;  hard  to  get  a  lervant 
that  is  glad  of  catechising,  or  family  duties.  I  had  a  rare  blessing  of 
servants  In  Yorkshire ;  and  those  I  brought  over  were  a  blessing :  but 
the  yonug  brood  doth  much  afflict  me.  Even  the  children  of  the  godly, 
here  and  elsewhere,  make  a  woful  proof,  so  that  I  tremble  to  think  what 
will  become  of  this  glorious  work  we  have  begun,  when  tht*  ancients 
shall  be  gathered  unto  their  fathers ;  I  fear  grace  and  blessing  will  die 
with  them,  if  the  Lord  do  not  shew  some  sign  of  displeasure,  even  in 
our  days.  We  grow  worldly  everywhere  ;  methinks  I  see  little  godli- 
ness, but  all  in  a  hurry  about  the  world ;  every  one  for  himself ;  little 
care  of  public  or  common  good.  ...  Oh  I  that  I  might  see  some 
signs  of  good  to  the  generations  following,  to  send  me  away  rejoicing  I 
Thus  I  could  weary  you  and  myself,  and  my  left  hand ;  but  I  break  oflT 
suddenly.  0  goud  brother,  I  thank  God,  I  am  near  home  ;  and  you, 
too,  are  not  far  off.  Oh  I  the  weight  of  glory,  that  is  ready  waiting  for 
us,  God's  poor  exiles  I  We  shall  sit  next  the  martyrs  and  confessors. 
Oh  !  the  embraces,  wherewith  Christ  will  embrace  us.  .  .  . 
•*  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  EZBKIEL  ROOEBS.'* 

It  18  said  that  a  traveler,  passing  through  the  town, 
inquired  of  Mr.  Rogers,  **  Are  you,  sir,  the  person 
who  serves  here?"  Promptly  came  the  reply,  **  I  am, 
sir,  the  person  who  rules  here." 

Mr.  Rogers  died  on  the  23d  of  January,  and  was 
buried  on  the  26th  of  January,  1660-61  (not  June,  as 
appears  on  his  present  monument,  erected  1851). 

What  he  was  to  his  people  is  truthfully  shown  in 
the  inscription  on  the  first  monument  erected  in 
Rowley  over  his  remains,  which  is  as  follows : 

**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  first  minister  of 
the  gospel  in  Ruwiey,  who  emigrated  fh)m  Britain  to  this  place,  with 
his  church  and  flock,  a.d.  1638.  He  finished  his  labors  and  Ufe,  Janu- 
ary 23,  1660-[l],  in  his  seventieth  year. 

'*  Ho  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety,  zeal,  and  abilities. 

"  His  strains  of  oratory  were  delightful.  Regeneration  and  union  to 
Jesus  Christ  by  faith  were  the  points  on  which  he  principally  insisted ; 
he  so  remarkably  described  the  feelings,  exercises,  motives,  and  char- 
acters of  his  hearers,  that  they  were  ready  to  exclaim,  '  Who  hath  told 
him  all  this?'  With  the  youth  he  took  great  pains,  and  was  a  tree  of 
knowledge,  laden  with  fruit,  which  the  children  could  reach. 

**  He  bequeathed  a  part  of  his  lands  to  the  town  of  Rowley,  for  the 
support  of  the  gospel,  which  generous  benefaction,  we  (in  the  first  par- 
ish) eqjoy  to  the  present  day ;  and  here  gratefully  conuuomorate,  by 
raising  this  monument  to  his  memory,  ad.  1805.** 

The  bequest  above  mentioned  appears  in  his  will  as 
follows : 

"  Item.  The  rest  of  my  estate  In  lands  that  are  not  given  unto  my 
wife  during  her  natural  life,  that  is,  the  land  at  planting-bill,  the  land 
called  Sbatsweirs  ground,  and  all  the  rest,  be  it  meadow,  ft-esh  or  salt, 
or  other  upland  whatever,  and  one-third  part  of  gates  or  commonage,  I 
give  to  the  church  and  town  of  Rowley.'* 

A  part  of  this  gift  still  remains  to  the  use  of  the 
church. 

He  also  bequeathed  to  them  other  lands,  as 
follows : 

*•  First,  I  do  bequeath  and  give  to  my  well-belovsd  wife,  Mary  Rogers 
my  dwelling-house,  barn  and  all  the  out-houses,  also,  my  orchard,  gardens 
and  the  yard  belonging  and  pa«turage  adjoining  to  the  orchard  on  both 
sides  of  the  brook,  also,  the  hemp-yard,  also  the  upper  house-lot  on  the 
other  side  of  the  highway,  with  all  the  land  and  horse  pasture  acyoining 
tq  the  same  land  ;  I  give  her  also,  six  acres  of  arable  land,  by  the  house 
of  Ezekiel  Northend,  and  my  part  of  the  ware-house  pasture ;  also,  I 
give  her  hay  ground,  salt  and  fresh,  so  much  as  my  overseers  shall 
Judge  sufficient  to  afford  one  year  with  another,  thirty  loads  of  hay, 
and  where  she  shall  choose  it,  and  all  this  only  for  her  natural  life.  . 
.  .  All  my  houses,  barn,  and  orchard,  aud  all  my  lands,  pastures  and 
commonages  aud  meadows,  which  I  have  given  unto  my  wife,  Mary 
Rogers,  during  her  natural  life,  after  her  decease,  I  do  bequeath  and, 


give  unto  the  church  and  town  of  Rowley,  to  enable  them  the  t>« 
maintain  two  teaching  elders  in  the  church  forever,  and  upon  th« 
dition,  I  do  give  them  ;  the  time  which  I  allow  them  for  the  sett 
an  elder  shall  be  four  years,  and  so,  fh>m  time  to  time,  aa  God 
any  changes  either  by  death,  or  removal,  or  any  other  way  ;  a 
case  that  the  church  and  tewn  of  Rowley  fail  of  the  conditions  ci 
viding  themselves  of  two  teaching  elders,  according  to  the  time  pr^ 
that  is,  within  four  years  after  they  have  this  to  enable  them  the  I 
and  so  from  time  to  time,  within  the  said  time  of  four  years,  aftei 
by  His  providence,  has  made  any  change,  my  will  is  that  the  abov 
housing  and  lands  shall  be  to  the  use  of  Harvard  College,  at 
bridge,  in  New  England.*' 

This  condition  was  broken  in  1700  for  reaj 
given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Payson  below,  and  Har^ 
College  took  possession  and  sold  the  lands. 

During  Mr.  Rogers'  ministry  Humphrey  Rej 
was  the  ruling  elder,  and  the  only  person  who 
ever  been  appointed  to  the  oflSce  in  this  church.  ' 
deacons  were  Thomas  Mighill,  Matthew  Boyes,  Mj 
milian  Jewett  and  Francis  Parrat.  The  Rev.  J< 
Miller  assisted  in  the  ministry  during  the  first 
years,  and  the  Rev.  John  Brock  assisted  in  1648-5 

Samuel  Phillips,  second  minister,  sou  of 
Rev.  George,  of  Watertown,  born  at  Boxted,  in  Ess 
England,  1625,  came  with  his  father  in  the  "Arbell 
1630 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1650;  sett 
colleague  with  Mr.  Rogers,  June,  1651 ;  died  Aj 
22,  1696.  The  many  distinguished  men  in  Mas 
chuselts  who  have  for  generations  made  the  name 
Phillips  illustrious  are  his  descendants. 

During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Phillips,  when  withe 
a  colleague,  he  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Sami 
Bracken  bury  for  two  years,  and  by  Mr.  Jeremi 
Shepard,  brother  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Shepard,  J 
about  three  years.  Samuel  Brocklebank,  Willis 
Tenney,  John  Pearson,  John  Trumble  and  Ezeki 
Jewett  were  ordained  deacons. 

Samuel  Shepard,  third  minister,  son  of  the  Re 
Thomas,  of  Cambridge,  born  October,  1641 ;  was  gra 
uated  at  Harvard  College,  1658 ;  ordained  and  settl 
November  15, 1665 ;  married,  April  30, 1666,  Doroth 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Flint, 
Braintree.  He  died  April  7,  1668.  He  began 
** Record  of  matters  in  the  church  of  Rowley"  wil 
the  day  of  his  ordination.  This  record,  the  olde 
extant,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Shepard,  passed  to  M 
Phillips,  as  he  wrote  on  the  title-page  **  ex  done  m 
Josiah  Flint  April  22,  1668."'  From  this  record  v 
gain  some  idea  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  tow 
at  that  time ;  thus,  January  8,  1665-66,  Robert  Swai 
a  leading  citizen  of  Haverhill,  though  still  a  membt 
of  this  church,  is  charged  with  the  theft  of  corn  froi 
his  neighbor  Webster,  and  also  charged  by  his  fathei 
Richard  Swan,  with  "writing  a  letter  full  of  lies." 

October  6,  1667,  a  member  was  excommunicated 
and  the  pious  Shepard  adds  ;  "  Afterward  pray'  wa 
made  that  Qod  would  ratify  the  sentence  &  let  loosi 
Satan  on  him"  (page  17). 

December  19,  1667,  Jonathan  Platts  desired  hii 
children  baptized  on  his  own  account,  he  not  being* 
member  of  the  church  nor  having  owned  the  cove- 
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naot;  he  is  described  as  a  man  of  bold  carriage  and  an 
uncivil  tongue.  His  request  was  denied  until  July, 
1668,  when  he  desired  that  the  children  should  be 
baptized  on  account  of  his  wife.  She  was  admitted  to 
fall  communion  and  her  request  granted.  Some  ob- 
jected, as  she  had  slandered  Faith  Parrat  in  accusing 
Faith  of  being  guilty  of  burning  Mr,  Rogers^  house, 
February  4,  1671-72,  John  Jackson  was  called  upon 
to  acknowledge  hi^  sin  of  breaking  the  Sabbath  "  by 
cutting  up  a  bundle  of  small  olders.'' 

July  2,  1673,  (page  44)  Thomas  Watson  was  ex- 
communicated for  several  reasons,  among  which  was 
this  curious  agricultural  one :  "  He  told  Robert  She- 
Uto  that  his  wife  milkt  7  cows  &  made  20  pounds  of 
batter  a  week,  whereas  she  milkt  but  3  <&  made  'but  6 
pounds  a  week." 

In  1678  Mr.  Philip  Nelson,  the  first  graduate  of 
Harvard  Collie  from  this  town,  and  a  magistrate, 
"  charged  Deacon  Jewitt,  his  aged  uncle  (who  hath 
used  the  office  of  a  deacon  well,  above  thirty  years), 
for  anrightiousness  and  Rogury  ;  .  .  .  our  other 
Deacon  William  Tenney  he  charged  him  with  lying." 

During  this  period  members  of  the  church  were 
frequently  charged  with  adultery,  "unclean  behav- 
ior" and  drunkenness.  That  the  charges  were  true 
we  may  believe  from  the  usual  entry  in  the  register 
at  the  end  of  the  case,  "  he  confessed  his  sin  and  was 
restored." 

Edward  Payson,  fourth  minister,  son  of  Edward 
and  Mary  (Eliot)  Payson,  of  Roxbury,  where  he  was 
bom  the  20th  and  baptized  the  28th  of  June,  1657, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1677,  came  here 
to  preach  in  1680  and  was  ordained  and  settled  col- 
league with  Mr.  Phillips,  October  25, 1682.  He  mar- 
ried, November  7,  1683,  Mr.  Phillips' daughter  Eliza- 
beth, by  whooi  he  had  seventeen  children,  of  whom 
ten  survived  him.  The  second  meeting-house  was 
bailt  in  his  time  and  the  date  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  record:  "This  was  y*  last 
child  baptized  in  the  old  meeting-house,  Which 
honae  we  left,  &  went  to  worship  God  in  our  new 
hoiwe  Nov.  7,  1697." 

From  the  death  of  Mr.  Phillips,  in  1696,  Mr.  Payson 
continued  as  sole  minister,  and  the  bequest  from  Mr. 
Rogers  vested  in  the  college  in  1700.  Mr.  Payson 
entered  in  the  church  register  the  following  state- 
ment: 

**  Trakbactioxs  about  Ms.  Roobrs'  Donation. 

"About  twe  yeftni  after  M'  Phillips's  decease;  The  Town  had  two 
ar«Ciikg^  to  tiy  j«  Towns  mind  ab*  holding  M'  Bogere'  Donation  upon 
7*  TmiMa  txpreaMd  in  his  will :  at  neither  uf  which  a  vote  In  the  af- 
frnutlTccoald  be  obtained,  at  Tbeir  last  meeting,  y  Town  choose  a 
fwnitt—  to  tend  to  me  to  know  what  Sallery  I  would  be  willing  to 
t&kf>  up  with,  both  while  alone,  A  ako  in  rase  another  Minister  should 
bi"  railed,  by  which  comlttee  (viz*  Deacon  Jewett,  Gap*  Weicom,  Capt 
Boynton,  Lien*  Dre««er,  Corn*  Pierson)  I  returned  propositions  to  y« 
Town  OB  b(3th  Articles  abovesd.  But  nothing  was  acted  upon  them,  & 
k>  7*  matter  lay  silent ;  till  y«  last  winter  in  y«  year  1699  sometime  in 
*^'^e)k^  1099  I  fell  ill,  my  aile  continuing,  and  seeming  to  be  of  a  threat- 
aim  nature  ;  The  Town,  sometime  in  Nor^mb'  or  Decembr,  had  a  meet- 
tac  and  obtained  a  vote  for  holding  y«  aboTos'  Donation  upon  y«  condi- 
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tion  that  It  was  g^ven  upon,  presently  upon  which,  y*  church  conveend 
to  consldr  w*  Minister  to  Inrite  and  did  pitch  upon  Mr.  Richard  Brown 
of  Nubory.  At  w«k  time  two  Brethren  Tiz*  Cap*  Bointon  and  Lien* 
Dresser  were  chosen  Messengr*  to  send  to  M'  Brown  to  signifle  y« 
churches  Act  calling  him  to  y  work  of  j*  Ministry  amongst  us.  About 
y«  latter  eod  of  Decembr  y  Ijord  was  pleased  to  give  me  liberty  to  come 
amongst  my  people  agen,  &  to  exercise  y*  whole  Sabbath,  and  so  con- 
tinued to  do.  After  some  time,  some  of  o*  Brethren  signifyed  to  me  their 
desire  y*  something  further  might  be  done  as  to  calling  M'  Brown 
amongst  us.  I  told  them  y*  chh  had  proceeded  as  fan*  in  y*  matter  as 
was  convenient,  not  having  as  yet  acquainted  y*  Town  with  wt  had  bin 
done,  nor  obtained  their  concurrence  w**  y  churches  choice ;  therefore 
I  thought  y  next  step  must  be  to  consult  y  Town  in  y«  matter,  upon 
which  a  Town  meeting  was  quickly  warned,  after  y  warning  woflT,  A 
before  y*  time  appointed  for  s^  meeting  came  I  received  a  letter  from 
M'  Brown,  in  which  he  writes  as  followeth  viz*  be  pleased  s*  to  und'- 
Btand,  y*  to  come  at  present  I  canot ;  and  to  tarry  longer,  as  yo^  case  is 
circumstanced,  would  be  phaps  greatly  to  yo*  detriment,  A  bec[au8e]  I 
would  not  to  yo'  damage  deceive  you,  pray  s'  be  plea8<>  to  take  it  in  good 
part,  if  I  hereby  lutreat  you  not  to  expect  my  coming  at  all.  This  let- 
ter I  totally  concealed  from  all  psons  living ,  till  after  y  abovee<i  meet- 
ing was  past,  that  none  might  any  way  be  Influenced  thereby.  Att  this 
meeting  nothing  could  be  done  in  y*  matter.  The  Lord  having  bin 
pleased  to  restore  my  health  Again,  the  Generality  .of  y«  Town  appeared 
very  dull  ab*  acting  anjrthing  on  my  Proposition  referring  to  calling 
another  Minister,  so  >•  meeting  issued  in  words,  aed  preteria  nihil.  Some 
of  the  Brethren  being  still  unsatisfyed,  motioned  for  another  meeting, 
wmpon  some  of  the  selectmen  came  to  me,  and  Informed  that  some 
desired  another  Town-meeting  to  settle  me  a  Sallery  if  I  continued  alone 
A  they  would  know  of  me  whether  I  did  desire  it,  my  Answ  was,  that 
the  time  for  setUing  my  sallery  while  I  was  alone,  l)eing  lapsed,  I  did 
not  desire  y*  y«  Town  should  be  conveend  meerly  on  y*  account ;  But  if 
they  had  anything  further  to  transact  in  reference  to  calling  another 
Minister  &  saving  their  Living,  I  would  hind'  nothing  of  that,  they 
might  warn  a  meeting  as  soon  as  they  pleas^.  The  Select  men  seemed 
satisfyed,  and  not  Inclinable  to  warn  any  meeting  on  that  ace*.  But  the 
abovee<i  unsatisfyed  Brethren  coutinuing  to  urge  their  former  motion 
ab*  another  Town-meeting;  one  was  at  last  appointed  to  Be  on,  or  ab* 
y«  twenty-third  day  of  Feb^.  At  this  meeting  my  abovea^  propoeitions 
were  brought  a  foot  many  appeard  as  willing  to  comply  with  y*  first, 
while  I  was  alone  but  as  to  y«  latter  y*  referred  to  calling  another  Min- 
ister y«  most  were  dull  and  would  not  stirr  to  decide  a  vote.  I  had  told 
some  of  the  chief  of  y«  Town  before  this  meeting  y*  seeing  they  had  not 
taken  up  with  my  propositions,  it  was  now  their  turn  to  make  propoealls 
to  me ;  accordingly  y«  Deacon  in  The  Towns  oehalfe  abated  five  pounds 
from  my  2d  proposition  refering  to  calling  another  MiuLster  which  took 
oCr  30  pounds  from  my  Sallery  then  &§oy  proposition  was  agen  put  to 
vote,  but  with  as  little  success  as  at  first,  &9oy  meeting  ended  without 
doing  anything  at  all  as  to  y*  holding  y  aboves^  Donation.  So  the  mat- 
ter lay  till  the  College  officer  took  possesion  of  the  several  parcells  of 
Land  and  meadows  which  they  have  improved  since.  At  y«  aboves^ 
chh  meeting  to  chuse  a  Minister,  I  proposed  to  make  choice  of  M'  Jn« 
Emmerson  because  I  concluded  he  would  surely  come  ;  which  had  they 
done  they  had  certainly  secured  their  Donation,  if  the  Town  had  con- 
cur*d,and  sallarles  had  been  agreed  on  ;  But  there  was  no  likelyboed 
that  m'  Brown  would  come,  &  so  it  proved. 

**  I  did  count  it  neceewry  to  know  before  hand,  what  the  Town  would 
do  for  me  in  case  they  saved  their  donation  by  calling  another  Minister  ; 
and  that  for  sundry  Reasons  First  We  are  bound  to  provide  for  our  own 
house.  2iJ  soon  After  my  Settlem*  my  father  Phill :  was  uneasle 
about  his  sallary,  and  told  me  y*  y  Town  was  not  able  to  keep  two 
ministers.  3>7 ;  I  was  Informed  not  long  after  my  Ordination,  That  a 
chiefe  man  then  in  Town  (viz  Cap*  Phil:  Nelson)  declared  in  a  Tuwn 
Meeting,  that  y  Town  could  not  maintaine  two  Ministers,  proposed  to 
let  one  of  them  go.  And  4}J  I  found  my  own  salary  very  scanty  while 
we  were  two  together,  fifty  &  three  pounds  in  grain  was  my  whole 
allowance  (w**  my  Wood)  by  y  year ;  five  of  w***  was  yearly  taken  off 
for  Parsonsge  Lands  y*  I  Improved  so  I  had  but  furty-eight  pounds  In 
Qreine  f^  annum,  for  sundry  years  after  I  had  a  family.  Not  long  be- 
fore my  father  Phill:  decease,  the  Town  added  seven  pounds  to  my  sal- 
lary, so  made  it  Sixty  in  Grain,  which  in  those  times  was  allw[ay8] 
counted  a  third  at  least  Inferiour  to  money,  finally  I  was  informed 
when  y«  aboves<i  things  ab*  calling  another  Minister,  were  in  agitation, 
that  it  was  said  amongst  some  y*  I  must  take  what  the  Town  would 
give  me.  I  tho't  it  needfull  therefore  to  know  before  hand  a  little  about 
the  matter,  to  prevent  uneasiness  afterwards,    but  ss  is  above  specified, 
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nothing  oonld  be  obtained.  Now  let  any  Indifferent  persons  Judge  how 
this  Donation  came  to  bo  forfeited,  and  lapae  to  y*  colledge." 
Postscript. 
**  The  Reason  of  my  secreting  M'  Brown's  Letter  (mentioned  in  the 
abore  Record)  was,  because  the  condition  of  holding  s*  Donation  was 
almost  expired,  so  that  there  was  then  no  time  to  apply  to  any  body 
else:  Therefore  if  y«  Town  had  known  before  s^  Town  meeting  was 
orer  that  he  would  not  come.  They  might  have  counted  it  a  suflBcient 
Ground  to  Act  nothing  about  the  case.  Therefore  I  kept  the  knowledge 
of  it  from  them,  till  s^  meeting  was  past  Tet  nothing  was  done  about 
it,  tho  they  knew  not  but  he  might  come— and  did  know  y*  they  could 
go  to  no  other.*' 

All  things  considered  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Payson 
was  more  successful  than  that  of  any  other  minister 
of  this  church.  From  the  death  of  Mr.  Phillips  to 
the  settlement  of  Mr.  Jewett,  a  period  of  thirty- 
three  years,  nothing  appears  of  record  in  church 
or  town  denoting  any  differences  between  Mr.  Payson 
and  the  people  under  his  charge. 

Samuel  Palmer,  Timothy  Harris,  Humphrey  Hob- 
son  and  Joseph' Boy nton'were  ordained  deacons  while 
Mr.  Payson  was  alone  in  the  ministry. 

The  record  of  his  death,  entered  in  the  church  reg- 
ister by  his  colleague  and  successor,  is  as  follows : 

"The  Eev^.  M^  Edward  Payson  died  Aug.  22, 
1732,  about  y*  [rising  of  y*  Sun,  In  y*  76  year  of  his 
age,  afler  about  a  month's  Languishment  and  afU^r 
He  had  preached  y®  Gospel  in  Rowley  more  than  51 
years." 

"Beati  Mortui  ii  qui  Domini  causd  moriuntur 
etiam  dicit  Spiritus  ut  requiescant  a  laboribus  suis  & 
opera  eorum  sequuntur  eos." 

Jedidiah  Jewett,  fifth  minister,  son  of  Jonathan 
and  Mary  (Wicom)  Jewett,  of  Rowley,  where  he  was 
born  1706,  baptized  June  3,  1705,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  1726  and  ordained  and  settled  col- 
league with  Mr.  Payson  November  19,  1729.  The 
third  meeting-house  was  built  during  his  ministry, 
and  was  occupied  in  October,  1749.  The  last  child 
baptized  in  the  old  house  was  Joanna  Todd,  October 

15,  1749,  while  the  first  persons  owning  the  covenant 
in  the  new  house  did  so  October  29, 1749. 

The  number  of  church  members  in  1744  is  given 
by  him  in  the  church  register  as  follows:  "About 
208  persons  at  present  in  full  communion  with  this 
chh.,  83  males  125  Females." 

Mr.  Jewett  married,  November  11,  1730,  Elizabeth, 
only  child  of  Richard  and  Dorothy  (Light)  Dummer, 
of  Newbury,  by  whom  he  had  three  children  Dum- 
meTj  baptized  April  30,  1732 ;  Paul,  baptized  June 

16,  1734;  Dorothy,  baptized  May  9,  1736.  In  his 
time  some  men  expressed  their  own  opinions.  On 
the  24th  of  October,  1748,  the  church  voted  that 
they  were  offended  with  the  Hon.  John  Hobaon,  a 
leading  citizen,  who  had  been  frequently  a  member 
of  the  General  Court  and  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
1741,  in  that  Hobson  had  said  in  the  meeting-house 
on  the  5th  of  October,  1748,  "  That  the  Doctrine  of 
Election,  as  preached  by  Rev**.  M^  Jedidiah  Jewett, 
is  Non -sense,  and  Because  in  explaining  himself 
upon  the  matter  of  his  said  assertion  s**    Hobson 


further  said  to  s*  Jewet,  'That  you  preach  That 
there  is  certain  number  elected,  and  another  number 
are  passed  over,  and  if  it  be  so,  say  s*  Hobson,*  the 
consequence  is  that  man  does  act  necessarily."  An 
Investigating  committee  was  chosen  April* 2,  1749; 
the  committee  reported  that  Hobson  write  out  his  ex- 
planation. 

December  27,  1749,  Hobson  refused  to  write  out 
any  explanation  of  his  speech,  and  the  church  voted 
the  acknowledgment  was  satisfactory. 

August  20,  1749,  James  Hidden  was  accused  of 
having  said  that  part  of  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Moses 
Hale  was  false.  The  church  voted  his  conduct  dis- 
orderly. 

December  21,  1768,  Deacon  Bailey  complains  that 
Eben  Hidden  had  charged  him  with  "telling  a  posi- 
tive lye,  and  when  he  [Hidden],  was  asked  why  he 
sung  a  few  Sabbaths  ago,  his  answer  was  y*  he  did  it 
to  let  y*  congregation  Know,  y*  he  knew  and  y*  fool 
did  not."  He  also  said,  at  the  same  time,  when  Dea- 
con Bailey  set  the  tune,  "  that  he  was  serving  the 
Devil." 

Several  of  the  church  were  admonished  for  their 
sin  of  "  disorderly  walking  "  and  many  others  for  for- 
nication. 

Mr.  Jewett  died  May  8,  1774.  The  Parish  voted  to 
pay  the  expense  of  the  funeral  and  erect  a  suitable 
monument  at  his  grave. 

Ebenezer  Bradford,  sixth  minister,  born  in 
Canterbury,  Conn.,  May  29,  1746,  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  1773,  settled  August  4,  1782,  died 
January  3,  1801.  The  funeral  charges  were  paid  by 
the  Parish. 

Here  ends  the  permanent  ministry  of  Rowley. 
They  were  able  and  godly  men ;  the  tie  binding  them 
to  the  church  was  severed  only  by  death.  Every 
minister  since  settled  has  been  dismissed.  Of  the 
period  since  1801, 1  may  well  use  the  language  of  a 
former  pastor :  "  Pastors,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  have  been,  themselves,  more  un- 
easy than  before,  and  the  people  have  been  more  un- 
easy, regulating  their  zeal  for  the  truth,  by  their  in- 
terest in  the  man  who  proclaimed  it." 

David  Tullar,  seventh  minister,  was  graduated 
at  Yale  College  1774,  settled  7th  December  1803, 
dismissed  October  17, 1810.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
meek  and  godly  man,  better  fitted  to  love  his  Lord 
than  to  fight  the  devil  with  fire.  He  died  at  Shef- 
field, 23d  August,  1839,  aged  ninety  years.  Probably 
it  would  have  been  better  if  Mr.  Tullar  had  declined 
his  call  to  preach  here,  as  he  began  with  opposition  in 
both  church  and  parish.  While  Mr.  Tullar  slept 
his  people  did  not  sow  tares  in  his  wheat-field  as 
there  was  no  tare-seed  to  be  obtained  here  but  they 
did  sow  flax-seed  over  all  his  garden  and  cultivated 
land;  cats  were  drowned  in  his  well,  his  swine  let 
loose,  his  gates  destroyed,  his  fruit  trees  gird  led,  and 
he,  himself  twitted,  before  an  ecclesiastical  council, 
of  inability  to  propagate  his  species. 
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James  W.  Tucker,  eighth  minister,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  1807,  settled  Juue  24,  1812,  dis- 
missed June  24,  1817,  as  the  salary  was  insuflScient  to 
meet  his  necessities.  He  was  much  respected  and 
beloved.  He  died  at  Springfield,  N.  J.,  February  11, 
1819,  aged  thirty-two  years. 

WiLLARD  HoLBROOK,  Brown  University  1814, 
was  the  ninth  minister,  settled  July  22, 1818,  dismiss- 
ed May  12,  1840.  During  his  ministry  the  Sunday- 
school  was  established ;  and  a  stove  placed  in  the 
meetiog-house.  Many  opposed  heating  the  meeting- 
house as  a  sintul  innovation.  The  first  Sunday,  a 
Tery  cold  day,  after  the  stove  was  set  in  the  meeting- 
house many  left  the  house,  overcome  with  the  intoler- 
able heat,  yet  there  was  no  fire  or  funnel  connected 
with  the  stove. 

John  Pike,  Bowdoin  College  1833,  was  the  tenth 
minister,  settled  November  18,  1840,  dismissed 
January  5, 1869.  The  fourth  meeting-house  was  built 
during  his  ministry;  it  was  formally  dedicated  on 
Wednesday,  July  13,  1842  ;  the  day  was  warm,  nearly 
one  hundred  degrees  in  the  shade.  On  the  19th 
February,  1853,  the  widow  Hannah  Kilbourne  died 
here.  She  had  been  a  consistent  member  of  this 
church  more  than  sixty-five  years. 

Lyman  H.  Blake,  eleventh  minister,  was  settled 
November  9, 1869,  dismissed  April  27,  1874. 

Wm.  R.  Joyslin,  twelfth  minister,  was  settled 
December  2d,  1874,  dismissed  December  22d,  1876. 

Charles  C.  Bruce,  thirteenth  minister,  was  set- 
tled July  2, 1878,  dismissed  November  28,  1882. 

Since  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Bruce  the  church  has 
had  no  settled  minister. 

This  church  now  having  in  full  communion  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  persons,  forty -six  males  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  females,  still  maintains  the 
faith  of  the  fathers  and  still  retains  as  a  part  of  its 
"  Confession  of  Faith"— 

".  .  .  that  God  created  man  upright,  that  our  first  pareDta  freely 
dnoad  and  fell,  and  that  all  their  posterity  are  bom  deetitute  of  hollDees, 
dead  in  treepaates  and  diu,  and  Justly  exposed  to  the  wrath  and  curse 
of  God. 

**.  .  .  that  God,  in  his  mercy,  has  not  left  all  maakind  to  perish 
forerer,  but  of  his  mere  good  pleamre  has,  from  eternity,  elected  some 
to  ererlasUng  life  ;  and  has  determined  to  delirer  them  out  of  a  state 
of  sin  and  misery,  and  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  salration  by  a  Re- 
deemer. 

**.  .  .  that  without  a  change  of  heart,  wrought  by  the  special 
agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  truly  God,  no  one  can  be  an  heir  of 
eternal  life. 

**.  .  .  that  there  will  be  a  general  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  and  a  genera!  Judgment ;  at  which  all  the  righteous  will 
be  receired  to  everlasting  happiness,  and  the  wicked  sentenced  to  misery 
without  end/* 

Trmpora  midankur^  not  et  mutamur  im  iUU 

From  December  3,  1639,  to  the  present  time  this 
church  has  had  deacons,  elected  for  life,  as  follows: 
The  dates  of  appointment  and  death  are  given. 

Thomas  Mighill,  appointed  December  3,  1639;  died  July  [June] 
14, 1C55. 

Matthew  Boyse,  appointed  December  3, 1639 ;  returned  to  England. 
Xajdmilian  Jewett, appointed  December  3, 16:i9;  died  October  19, 168i. 
Francis  Parrat,  appointed  Decembers,  1639 ;  died  in  England  1056. 


Samuel  Brocklebank,  appointed  Januarys,  1665-66;  died  April  21, 1676. 
William  Tenney.  appointed  February  3, 1667-68  ;  died  August  5, 16K5. 
John  Pearson, appointed  October  24, 1686  ;  died  December  22,  l(i93. 
John  Trumble,  appointed  October  24,  1686  ;  died  March  — ,  1690-91. 
Ezekiel  Jewett,  appointed  October  24, 1686 ;  died  September  2,  1723. 
Samuel  Palmer,  appointed  February  1,  1707-S  ;  died  June  21, 1719. 
Timothy  Harris,  appointed  February  1, 1707-8;  died  March  24, 1722-23. 
Humphrey  Hobson,  appointed  April  21,  1723 ;  died  June  23,  1742. 
Joseph  Boynton,  appointed  April  21, 1723 ;  died  Norember  25,  1755. 
Edward  Payson,  appointed  February  12,  1739-40;  died  March  1,  1769* 
Francis  Pickard,  appointed  February  12, 1739-40  ;  died  September  12, 
1778. 
David  BaUey,  appointed  February  18, 1761 ;  died  May  12,  1769. 
Moaes  Oark,  apppointed  May  15,  1769  ;  died  April  2^  1791. 
Thomas  Migbill,  appointed  May  15. 1769 ;  died  August  26,  1807. 
Jeremiah  Jewett,  appointed  May  15, 1769;  died  Decembers,  1809. 
George  Jewett,  appointed  March  9, 1791 ;  died  May  5, 1829. 
Joshua  Jewett,  appointed  April  4,  1807  ;  died  January  3, 1862. 
Nathanial  Mighill,  appointed  December  10,  1828  ;  died  August  S,  1845. 
James  T.  Plummer,  appointed  October  1,  1845 ;  now  in  office. 
Nathaniel  Bradstreet,  appointed  June  27,  1862  ;  died  June  4, 1879. 
Daniel  W.  Bradstreet,  appointed  Janiuury  8, 1880  ;  now  in  office. 

The  Church  in  Byfield  Parish. — The  inhabi- 
tants living  in  the  northwesterly  part  of  Rowley,  as 
early  as  1702,  joined  with  such  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Newbury  as  were  living  near  the  "  Falls  "  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  meeting-house,  and  in  1706  gathered  in 
church  order  by  themselves. 

Moses  Hale,  the  first  minister,  was  settled  17th  of 
November,  1706,  died  16th  of  January,  1743—44. 
The  parish  paid  the  expense  of  his  funeral. 

The  present  meeting-house  of  this  parish  is  in 
Georgetown. 

The  Church  in  Linebbook  Parish. — ^The  inhab- 
itants in  the  southwesterly  part  of  Rowley,  joining  with 
a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ipswich,  organized  a 
church  80th  of  November,  1749,  with  George  Les- 
lie as  first  minister. 

The  present  meeting-house  of  this  parish  is  in  Ips- 
wich. 

The  Baptist  Church. — This  church  was  organ- 
ized 16th  of  November,  1830,  with  twelve  members. 

In  1830  their  present  meeting-house  was  built. 
The  following  year  a  Sunday-school  was  established. 

From  the  date  of  organizing,  this  church  and  so- 
ciety gradually  increased  in  numbers,  so  that  during 
the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carr  the  meeting-house 
was  enlarged  and  beautified. 

The  regular  pastors  of  this  church  have  been  as 
follows : 

Caleb  Clarlc 1831  to  1834 

Jeremiah  CliapUn « 1834  to  1836 

Benjamin  0.  Qrafton 1839  to  1841 

Cephas  Pasco 1841  to  1848 

Zenas  Wildes I84R  to  1860 

Alexander  W.  Carr 1851  to  1862 

James  W.  Lathrop 1862  to  1867 

Edwin  T.  Lyford 1868  to  1170 

Roberto.  Farley 1870  to  1871 

Andrew  Dunn 1871  to  1874 

Patrick  Galeher 1876  to  1878 

John  W.Cliase 1879  to  1881 

James  H.  Gannet 1881  to  1884 

Jonathan  Tllson 1884  to 

The  First  Universalist  Parish. — This  parish 
was  regularly  incorporated  1877,  and  a  meeting-house 
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built,  but  it  has  never  had  a  church  or  a  settled  min- 
ister. 

Education. — When  the  first  school  was  established 
in  town  is  not  known.  In  1647  it  was  made  an  indict- 
able offense  for  towns  not  to  maintain  schools. 

Charles  Browne  taught  school  here  before  1650, 
and  John  Trumble  taught  for  several  years  before  his 
death,  1657. 

February  3,  1656 — 57,  the  town  agreed  with 
William  Boynton  to  teach  school,  and  advanced 
money  to  enlarge  his  house  for  that  purpose. 

Boynton  continued  as  the  town  school-master  for 
more  than  twenty  years. 

In  1682  Simon  Wainwright  was  employed  to  teach 
the  town  school. 

About  1696  Mr.  Richard  Syle  was  employed  as 
town  school-master,  and  so  continued  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  1721—22. 

Mr.  Samuel  Payson  succeeded  Mr.  Syle,  and  con- 
tinued in  service,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years, 
to  1767. 

In  the  years  1742,  1746  and  1747,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Adams  was  the  school-master. 

From  1767  various  persons  were  employed  for 
short  terms,  until  1789,  when  the  town  was  divided 
into  school  districts  and  continued  so  divided  until 
school  districts  in  towns  were  abolished  by  law  in 
1869. 

The  town  now  maintains  seven  schools.  Below  is 
given  the  names  of  those  born  in  Rowley,  or  going 
out  from  our  schools,  who  have  been  graduated  at 
some  college.  Those  in  itaiics  were  ordained  min- 
isters : 

Philip  NelBon Harvard,  1«54 

ThtmoBMighm - "  1663 

John  Emrinum "  1667 

Samuel  Sbepard ••  1685 

George  Phtll^ ♦•  1686 

Spencer  Pbip«  (name  changed  from  Bennett) "  1703 

Samuel  PayMo « **  1716 

Jedidiah  JeweU "  1726 

Thomas  HibberL. *•  1748 

Dnmmer  Jewett "  1752 

Jacob  BaOej/ "  1765 

Jo»eph  Pearaon.. *•  1758 

Thoma$  LaneaUer "  1764 

Jonathan  SearU "  1764 

Jonathan  SearU '*  1765 

David  Tetmey "  1768 

Jacob  Jowett "  1769 

Greenleaf  Dole ••  1771 

Moses  Johnson •'  1771 

Samuel  Tenney •♦  1772 

Daniel  Cht^lm - "  1772 

John  imith Dartmouth,  1773 

Moaee  Bra({ford, „  "  1785 

Amo$  Wood Brown  Univ.,  1786 

Nathaniel  LambtH •»         •*  1787 

Daniel  MerrHJ Dartmouth,  1789 

Jeremiah  Nelson «•  1790 

Bamuel  Hidden «« "  1791 

Silas  Stickney "  1791 

Humphrey  C.  Perley ^  »*  1791 

Moses  P  Payson **  1793 

Dudley  Todd "  1795 

Ebenezer  Q.  Bradford '•  1796 


Thomas  Jewett ^Harvard,  1797 

Isaac  Adams. "        1798 

Samuel  N.  Gage Dartmouth,  17?i8 

William  Lambert ••         1798 

Jeremiah  ChapUm Brown  Unlverrity,  1799 

Parker  Cleaveland Harvard,  1799 

JohnM.  Bradford Brown  University,  1800 

Nathaniel  Todd "  "  1800 

David  Jewett Dartmonth,  1801 

PUMlJetceU Brown  University,  1802 

John  Pike. Dartmouth,  1803 

Samuel  Adams Harvard,  I8<)6 

Jonathan  OogeweU *'         180« 

Joefph  Merria Dartmouth,  1806 

William  Todd ..Yale,  1»>6 

Charlet  WheeUr Brown  University,  I9t7 

Nathaniel  MerrSU Dartmouth,  1809 

David  MiRhill "  1809 

John  Richards. ••  1809 

Daniel  Chute "  1810 

John  Scott **  1810 

Janiee  Bra4ford. **  1811 

Henry  C.  Knight Brown  University,  1812 

Thomas  0.  Searle Dartmouth,  1812 

Jamee  Chute "  1813 

Humphrey  Hobson "  1814 

Alfred  W.  Pike *•  1815 

Joseph  Searle "  1816 

Richard  8.  SpofTord Harvard,  1816 

John  S.  Tenney Bowdain,  1816 

JoeephTorry Dartmouth,  1816 

Milton  P.  Braman Harvard,  1819 

John  P.  Cleareland. Bowdoin,  1821 

Jeremiah  Searle Union,  1821 

Moses  a  Searle Princeton,  1821 

Henry  C.  Jetrett Brown  University,  1824 

Daniel  Perley „ Dartmouth,  1828 

Charles  Proctor Harvard,  1828 

Moses  P.  Stickney Amhent,  1830 

Ariel  P.  Chute Bowdoin,  1832 

Charles  C.  Taylor "        1833 

Benjamin  Proctor. .^ "        1834 

Thomas  E.  Payson „ Amherst,  1834 

George  W.  Oressey Bowdoin,  1835 

Isaac  O.  Braman '*        1836 

James  W.  Tucker Yale,  1836 

Richard  T  Searle ., „ Union,  1837 

Outrles  N  Ihdd Amherst.  1839 

Amory  Holbrook Bowdoin,  1841 

Francis  P.  Hale '. "       1845 

Daniel  W.  Pickard "        1848 

Amos  J.  Saunders Brown  University,  1855 

Nathaniel  MigMU Amherst,  1860 

Alfred  Maddock ., "        1861 

James  H.  Foss. Brown  University,  1863 

John  L.  EioeU '. Yale,  1866 

George  B.  Blodgette Brown  University,  1866 

William  Greenwood. Arohent,  1871 

John  M.  Potter Brown  University,  1874 

Edward  H.  Potter *•  "  1875 

Jeremiah  J.  Cressey Naabotah,  1879 

Of  Rowley  men  of  recent  times,  none  deserve  men- 
tion more  than  Frederick  Knight,  bred  here,  lived 
here,  died  here,  educated  in  our  school  and  at  Har- 
vard CJoUege  and  the  law  school  at  Litchfield,  Conn. 
He  was  a  poet  and  philosopher,  a  lover  of  nature  and 
of  nature's  God.  Those  who  had  cultivated  only  the 
bigotry  they  inherited  from  an  ignorant  ancestry 
said  he  was  "  crazed  in  his  understanding,"  but  the 
poor  and  the  children  loved  him.  He  died  Novem- 
ber 20,  1849,  aged  fifty-eight  years.  A  marble  shaft 
marks  his  grave.  About  thirty  years  ago  was  pub- 
lished a  memorial  volume,  entitled  "  Thorn  Cottage, 
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or  the  Poet's  Home,"  containing  a  few  of  his  poems 
and  aphorisms.    He  wrote : 

"  He  that  cats  his  own  wood  is  twice  wanned ;  he  that  earns  bit  own 
bread  Is  twice  blest.  The  labor  procures  and  sweetens  the  food.  Let 
bim  try  every  other  method— send  to  the  Indies  for  condiments,  and  he 
wiU  fWL" 

'*  While  shallow  brooks  and  slender  rills, 
Derived  from  rains  and  little  hills, 

Oo  tinkling  on  their  way. 
As  if  they  thonght  their  noisy  thanks. 
Would  please  the  springs  along  their  banks, 

As  shallow  things  as  they  ; 
i>eep  rjrert,  by  the  monntains  fed^ 
ExhanstlMB  as  their  foantaln<head. 
Boll  silent  to  the  sea.** 

Rowley  Men  in  the  Wars. — In  1640  a  military 
company  was  formed.  Sebastian  Brigham  was  cap- 
tain, with  John  Remington  as  lieutenant.  Rowley 
men  were  in  service  in  September,  1642,  to  disarm 
Passaconaway,  who  lived  near  the  river  Merrimack. 

In  August,  1653,  the  town  furnished  men  for  the 
scoating  party  for  service  at  Piscataqua. 

In  1673  the  court  appointed  Samuel  Brocklebank 
captain,  Philip  Nelson  lieutenant,  and  John  John- 
son ensign  of  the  Rowley  foot  company.  In  ser- 
Yice  in  "  King  Philip's  War ''  in  1675-76. 

In  Captain  Thomas  Lothrop's  company,  called  the 
"flower  of  Essex,"  was  Joseph  Pearson,  who  ivas 
killed  at  Hatfield,  August  25,  1675,  and  John  Harri- 
man,  Jacob  Kilborn  and  Ezekiel  Sawyer  were  slain 
with  Lothrop  September  18,  1675,  at  Bloody  Brook. 

In  this  war  our  Deacon  Samuel  Brocklebank  was 
captain,  and  under  him  were  John  Hopkinson,  Wil- 
liam Brown,  Joseph  Bixby,  Simon  Gawin,  Caleb 
Jackson,  John  Jackson,  Joseph  Jewett,  John  Leigh- 
ton,  Stephen  Mighill,  Thomas  Palmer,  John  Stickney, 
Samuel  Tiller. 

On  Friday,  April  21,  1676,  at  Sudbury,  Captain 
Brocklebank  and  a  part  of  his  company,  and  Captain 
Wad8worth,with  his  company,  were  entirely  destroyed 
by  Philip  and  his  warriors. 

In  1689  Moses  Bradstreet  was  captain,  with  John 
Trumble  for  lieutenant.  This  year  Rowley  furnbhed 
men  for  a  guard  at  Haverhill  and  Dover. 

In  the  expedition  against  Quebec,  1690,  Rowley  fur- 
nished one  captain  (Philip  Nelson),  one  lieutenant 
(Abel  Platts)  and  thirty  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates.    All  their  names  cannot  now  be  found. 

The  town  record  May  6, 1691,  shows  payments  to 
the  following  for  military  service  in  Canada,  viz.: 

£    t.    d. 

*'  To  S&nrael  Platts  for  Lientenant  Plattf 13    1    2 

To  JoMph  Scott  for  famuel  Brown 4  17    7 

To  Captain  FWt  for  Robert  Qaflin 4  12    7 

To  Beacon  Jewett  for  EzeklelJewett,  his  son 5    0    3 

To  Thomaa  Nelson,  Jr.,  for  Samnel  French 4  16  II 

To  Goodj  Swan  for  Richard  Swan,  her  husband 4  15  17 

To  Widow  Wood  for  Ebeneser  Wood,  her  son 10    1    2 

To  Margaret  Wood  for  Samuel  Wood,  her  husband 4  12    9 

To  Mrs.  Hammond  and  Nathl.  Crosby  for  Jonathan 

Crosby 6    5    7 

To  Goody  Bradstreet  for  Nathaniel  Bradstreet,  her 

hoiband 3  14    3 

To  Sergeant  Jewett  for  WIlHam  Jewett,  his  son 4  14    1 


To  Grace  Harris  for  William  Searle 6    2  0 

To  Sergeant  Nelson  for  Jonathan  Nelson,  his  son 4  16  6 

To  Nathan  Wheeler  for  Benjamin  Wheeler 2  10  0 

To  John  Plckard  for  Jeremiah  Chadwell 4  11  2 

To  John  Platts  for  James  Platts,  his  brother. 6    2  7 

To  Caleb  Boybton  for  William  Boynton,  his  son 4  16  3 

To  Goody  Todd  for  Timothy  Todd,  her  son 4  12  3 

To  Goody  Todd  for  Samuel  Todd,  her  son 18  2 

To   Goody   Todd   for  Timothy    Todd,   her  son,   to 

Quochicha 0  18  0 

To  Widow  Wood  for  Solomon  Wood  to  Quochica. 0  18  0 

To  Nathl.  Crosby  for  Jonathan  Crosby,  his  brother  to 

Quochica. 1  12  6" 

John  Bailey  died  November  19, 1690,  and  Samuel 
Wood  died  November  25,  1690,  on  their  way  home 
from  Canada.  Others  died  during  campaign ;  among 
them  were  Samuel  Smith,  Nathaniel  Bradstreet,  Lieu- 
tenant Abel  Platts  and  William  Searle. 

In  the  Indian  wars  from  1690  to  1750,  Rowley  fur- 
nished men,  but  few  names  can  be  found. 

Joseph  Kilborn,  Sr.,  and  Jeremiah  Nelson  were 
"  slain  by  ye  Indians  at  Dunstable  "  10th  of  July, 
1706. 

John  Pickard  "  being  wounded  by  ye  enemy,  dyed 
at  Billerica  "  5th  of  August,  1706.  Ezekiel  Northend 
was  at  Dunstable. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Gage  died  at  Port  Royal  August, 
1707. 

Samuel  Ayres  "slain  by  ye  Indians  at  Winter 
Harbor,'*  near  Saco  River,  February,  1710-11. 

Jeremiah  Hopkinson  was  at  Norridgewock  in  172«3- 
24,  under  Capt.  Samuel  Wheelwright.  In  1745  James 
Jewett  was  ''  killed  with  a  cannon  ball.*' 
.  Moses  Davis,  Jr.,  "  with  sickness." 

Moses  Platts  **  died  of  his  wound"  at  Cape  Breton 
before  the  place  was  taken,  and  John  Platts,  Hum- 
phrey Woodbury  and  Joseph  Saunders  **with  the 
sickness  "  after  the  place  was  taken.  Martin  Ayers, 
Samuel  Smith,  Richard  Harris  and  Moses  Jewett 
also  died  at  Cape  Breton  in  1745. 

During  the  year  1754  Stephen  Boynton  was  in  ser- 
vice under  Capt.  John  Lane.  Lieut.  Benj.  Plumer, 
Sergt.  Moses  Richards,  Sergt.  Thomas  Johnson,  Na- 
thaniel Getchell,  Mark  Cressey,  Joseph  Wallingford, 
Samuel  Duty  and  Jonathan  Trask  were  at  the 
eastern  frontier  under  Capt.  Nathan  Adams. 

In  1755  a  company  was  raised  in  this  town  for  ser- 
vice at  Lake  George. 

Captain,  Thomas  Gage ;  Lieutenant,  Israel  Davis ; 
Ensign,  Thomas  Poor ;  Sergeants,  Jacob  Barker,  John 
Smith,  Israel  Hazen  ;  Corporals,  Eliphalet  Danforth, 
Samuel  Stickney,  William  Hobson,  James  Smith; 
Privates,  Isaac  Burpee,  Stephen  Boynton,  Caleb 
Brown,  John  Bowman,  Timothy  Burbank,  Samuel 
Brackenberry,  John  Bradley,  Asa  Ladd,  Jeremiah 
Hutchins,  Edward  Holland,  Samuel  Hoyt,  Daniel 
Haseltine,  Andrew  Hood,  Samuel  Luskin,  Samuel 
Palmer,  Jr.,  Stephen  Poor,  Benj.  Priestly,  Matthew 
Pettengill,  William  Russell,  Samuel  Spiller,  Samuel 
Stevens,  Edward  Saunders,  Samuel  Smith,  David 
Woodman,  Abraham  Yone.    This  company  was  in 
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service  from  7th  of  August  to  17tli  of  December,  1755. 
During  this  year  Jabez  Blackledge  and  Symon  Chap- 
man died  in  the  army  destined  to  Crown  Point,  and 
Thomas  Johnson  and  Samuel  Sterry  died  in  the  army 
at  Men  is. 

July  26,  1756,  Captain  John  Pearson,  of  Rowley, 
enlisted  a  company  for  service  under  him  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward ;  among  them  the  following  Rowley  men  ;  Eze- 
kiel  Mighill,  Jonathan  Rogers,  John  Boynton,  Jona- 
than Stickney,  James  Tenney  and  Joseph  Cressey. 

James  Jewett,  of  Rowley,  served  in  a  Gloucester 
company.  Humphrey  Saunders  was  a  corporal  under 
Capt.  Israel  Davis.  Edward  Saunders  and  Joseph 
Whitton  were  privates  in  the  same  company,  for  six 
months'  service. 

Jonathan  Hidden  died  at  Lake  George,  January 
6, 1756. 

Jonathan  Stickney  and  John  Boynton  were  under 
Capt.  Jonathan  Pearson,  of  Newbury. 

Daniel  Wood  was  in  Capt.  Israel  Herrick's  com- 
pany. 

Jonathan  Bailey  was  at  Fort  William  Henry. 

August  9,  1757,  Jonathan  Bailey,  Joseph  Poor 
and  Jedidiah  Stickney  were  in  Fort  William  Henry, 
and  in  the  massacre  which  took  place  after  the  sur- 
render. 

In  1758,  Thomas  Gage,  of  Rowley,  was  lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  and  at  Lake  George,  where,  on  the  20th  of 
July,  David  Payson  was  slain  by  the  Indians. 
James  Cressey,  Richard  Easty  and  Joseph  Whitten 
were  out  under  Capt.  Israel  Davis,  of  Topsfield. 

In  1759,  Thomas  Barker,  Robert  Gragg,  Francis 
Nelson  and  John  Snith  were  in  Capt.  Israel  Herrick's- 
company.  Benj.  Sawyer,  John  Searle,  Jr.,  Ezra 
Clough,  Nathaniel  Clough,  William  Cheney,  Abijah 
Dickinson,  Abner  Moores,  Thomas  Perrin  and 
Thomas  Pike  were  under  Capt.  Joseph  Newhall,  of 
Newbury. 

Humphrey  Saunders,  lieutenant,  and  Daniel  Scott, 
Joseph  Spiller,  Ezra  Burbank,  Samuel  Stickney, 
Samuel  Spiller,  Anthony  Bell,  James  Cressey,  Moses 
Lowell,  Mark  Cressey,  Thomas  Tenney,  Peirce  Bailey, 
John  Bennett,  Samuel  Hidden,  Francis  Palmer,  David 
Plumer,  Asa  Todd,  John  Plumer,  James  Boynton, 
Stewart  Hunt  and  William  Bailey,  privates,  were 
under  Capt.  Thomas  Poor,  of  Andover. 

In  the  autumn  of  1759  the  following  men  were 
enlisted  for  service  in  Col.  Daniel  Appleton's  regi- 
ment: Thomas  Tenney,  Benjamin  Dresser,  Thomas 
Barker,  Nathaniel  Wallis,  Moses  Lowell,  Joseph 
Spiller,  Jonathan  Gragg,  Clement  Pingry,  William 
Hobson,  Benjamin  Winter,  John  Boynton,  Abijah 
Spofford,  Wicom  Johnson,  Dudley  Tyler,  Amos  Nel- 
son, Abner  Burbank,  Moses  Harriman  and  James 
Boynton. 

During  the  year  1759,  Benjamin  Dresser  and 
Clement  Pingry  died  at  Louisbourg,  and  Peter  Cooper 
died  October  22d,  coming  from  Quebec. 

1760.    Men  enlisted  for  service  in  Canada :  Joseph 


Smith,  captain;  Jonathan  Stickney,  first  lieaten- 
ant;  John  Searle,  second  lieutenant;  John  Bailey, 
Peirce  Bailey,  Abel  Cressey,  Jr.,  Moses  Duty  (3d), 
Abijah  Dickinson,  Joseph  Hobson,  John  Jackman, 
Ebenezer  Martin,  Abner  Moores,  John  Plumer,  Darid 
Plumer,  Thomas  Pike,  Benjamin  Sawyer,  Ezekiel 
Stevens,  Mark  Thurlow,  privates. 

Also  this  year,  under  Captain  Israel  Herrick,  of 
Boxford,  Jacob  Hazen,  William  Johnson,  James 
Boynton  and  Abel  Dodge. 

Under  Captain  Stephen  Whipple,  of  Ipswich,  Ben- 
jamin Winter,  Thomas  Barker,  Jonathan  Gragg, 
Moses  Lowell  and  Rufus  Wheeler. 

Under  Captain  Francis  Peabody,  of  Boxford,  Ezra 
Clough,  John  Easty,  Peter  Hardy  and  Jedidiah 
Stickney. 

Under  Captain  Nathaniel  Bailey,  of  Gloucester,  was 
Oliver  Bailey,  who  died  at  Crown  Point  in  1760. 

Under  officers  unknown,  Moses  Platts,  Samuel 
Spiller,  John  Bailey,  Jr.,  and  Ezekiel  Mighill. 

Of  these.  Captain  Joseph  Smith  and  Peirce  Bailey 
died  in  the  fall  of  1760,  at  Albany,  of  small-pox. 
Samuel  Spiller  died  the  same  year,  at  Glascow,  of 
small-pox;  and  William  Bailey  was  drowned  at  the 
Isle  of  Sables  on  the  16th  of  November,  1760. 

In  1761  Asa  Plumer  was  in  service  under  Captain 
Joshua  Moody,  of  Falmouth. 

In  1762  Benjamin  Mansfield,  James  Cressey,  Caleb 
Cressey,  John  Cressey,  John  Cromby  and  Moses 
Jewett  were  in  service  under  Captain  Gideon  Parker, 
of  Ipswich.  James  Martin,  John  Hart,  Ezra  Bur- 
bank, Abel  Dodge  and  Moses  Duty  were  also  in  the 
service. 

Doubtless  many  others  were  soldiers  whose  names 
have  not  been  found. 

The  Revolution. — ^April  19, 1775,  word  reached 
Rowley  of  the  battle  at  Lexington,  and  the  two  Row- 
ley companies,  commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  Mighill 
and  Capt.  Edward  Payson,  started  immediately  for  the 
scene  of  conflict,  arriving  in  Cambridge  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th;  after  remaining  a  few  days,  they 
returned  home. 

The  following  were  in  Capt.  Thomas  Mighill's  com- 
pany. Col.  Baldwin's  regiment  (the  Thirty-eighth  In- 
fantry), at  Sewall's  Point,  26th  September,  1775: 

Thomas  Pike,  first  lieutenant ;  Mark  Cressey,  second 
lieutenant;  Amos  Bailey,  Stephen  Jewett  Samuel 
Searle,  Ezekiel  Sawyer,  sergeants;  Daniel  BrocWe- 
bank,  David  Poor,  Ephraim  Hidden,  Jonathan  Stick- 
ney, corporals;  Samuel  Todd,  drummer;  Samuel 
Bailey,  fifer;  John  Bailey,  Ezekiel  Bailey,  Joseph 
Brown,  Joseph  Brown,  Jr.,  Edward  Bishop,  Jeremiah 
Chandler,  William  Chandler,  Abel  Dodge,  John 
Gage,  David  Hobson,  William  Harriman,  Moses 
Howe,  Edward  Ellsworth,  Thomas  Ellsworth,  William 
Ellsworth,  Nathaniel  Johnson,  Amos  Jewett,  Jr., 
Nathan  Kilburn,  Samuel  Lancaster,  Samuel  Pills- 
bury,  Jonathan  Pickard,  John  Pickard,  Thomas 
Plumer,  John   Pearson,  Thomas  Pearson,  Benjamin 
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Pike,  Humphrey  H.  Richards,  Thomaa  Smith,  John 
Sawyer,  Paul  Stickney,  John  Spiller,  Benjamin  Scott, 
Benjamin  Smith,  William  Smith,  Josiah  Stickney 
Dadley  Tyler  and  Benjamin  Willett,  privates. 

Of  the  above,  Amos  Jewett,  Jr.,  died  at  Cambridge, 
28th  December,  1775;  John  Pearson  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  his  brother  Thomas  Pearson  returned 
from  Cambridge  sick,  and  soon  after  died  at  home. 

William  Searle,  aged  twenty-six  years,  a  sergeant, 
and  Jacob  Dow,  aged  eighteen  years,  a  private,  en- 
listed 24th  of  April,  1775,  under  Captain  Jacob  Ger- 
riah,  Colonel  Moses  Little's  regiment. 

In  Captain  John  Baker's  company.  Colonel  Little's 
regiment,  enlisted  2d  May,  1775,  were  Daniel  Dresser, 
aged  thirty-five  years,  second  lieutenant ;  and  privates 
George  Abbot,  aged  twenty-two  years ;  Amos  Jewett, 
Jr.,  aged  twenty-one  years;  Joseph  Nelson,  aged 
thirty  years;  Moses  Foster,  aged  twenty-two  years, 
and  David  Sterry,  aged  twenty-two  years. 

Jonathan  Ellsworth  was  in  Captain  John  Kettle's 
company,  and  Thomas  Pee  was  in  Captain  Stephen 
Pearl's  company. 

They  were  enlisted  for  what  was  called  the  eight 
months*  service,  ending  December,  1775;  no  others 
having  been  enlisted  to  take  their  places,  the  following 
Rowley  men  enlisted  for  six  weeks,  viz.,  Daniel  Foster, 
David  El  well,  Paul  Todd,  Moses  Richards,  Moses 
Smith,  Nathaniel  Bradstreet,  Jeremiah  Dodge  and 
Jeremiah  Hobson. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1775,  men  were  enlisted  for 
one  year.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  roll  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Mighill's  company,  March,  1776  :  Thomas 
Mighill,  captain ;  Mark  Cressy,  first  lieutenant ;  Caleb 
Clap,  second  lieutenant ;  Jonathan  Stickney,  Abner 
Whitney,  John  Morse,  Daniel  Coolage,  sergeants; 
John  Sawyer,  Ansel  Pope,  Abner  Hoyt,  corporals ; 
William  Green,  drummer ;  Edward  French,  fifer  and 
privates  William  Adams,  John  Bailey,  David 
Chaplin,  Daniel  Chaplin,  David  Clark,  Benjamin 
Emerson,  Moses  Howe,  Jeremiah  Hobson,  Nathaniel 
Johnson,  Humphrey  H.  Richards,  Moses  Richards, 
John  Spiller,  Benjamin  Spiller,  Moses  Smith,  Joseph 
Stickney,  John  Thomas,  Benjamin  Willet,  John 
Blandsen,  Thomas  Champney  and  Nathaniel   Chase. 

Others  were  enlisted  in  1776,  by  Capt.  Mighill,  viz. : 
Joel  Coolage,  William  Cushing,  Jacob  French,  Na- 
thaniel Bradstreet,Thomas  Jones,Abner  Hinds,Daniel 
Kimball,  Timothy  Kendell,  William  Mcllvain,  Ben- 
jamin Morse,  George  Dunlap,  William  Davis,  Fol- 
lensbee  Dow,  Thomas  Giles,  James  Greely,  Ezra 
Boss,  Samuel  Remick,  William  Simmons,  Paul  Todd, 
Nathan  Willard,  Comfort  Whipple,  Charles  Flag- 
herty,  James  Gray,  James  Barnes,  Michael  Irish, 
Thomas  Harris,  Philip  Merchant,  Enoch  Jackson, 
William  Jackson,  John  Mcllvain,  Daniel  Wight, 
David  Story,  Edward  Morrison,  Elnathan  Pope, 
Nathaniel  Perry,  Thomas  Pee,  Benjamin  Richards, 
Samuel  Russell,  Samuel  Burnet.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1776  men  of  Capt.  Mighill's  company  were  en- 


listed for  six  weeks  as  follows:  Abner  Whitney, 
sergeant;  Ansel  Pope  and  Abner  Hoyt  corporals; 
David  Clark,  Nathaniel  Chase,  Jeremiah  Hobsen, 
Nathaniel  Bradstreet,  Thomas  Giles,  Benjamin 
Morse,  Paul  Todd,  Moses  Richards,  William  Jackson, 
John  Mcllvain,  and  Moses  Smith  as  privates. 

At  the  same  time  William  Symons,  Benjamin 
Richards,  Thomas  Pee,  and  Charles  Flagherty  were 
enlisted  for  a  longer  lime. 

In  March,  1777,  the  town  was  called  upon  to  raise 
fifty-eight  men  for  the  Continental  Array  to  serve 
three  years  or  during  the  war.  The  names  of  fifty- 
five  of  these  men  are  here  given  from  a  roll  made 
October,  1779: 

Benjamin  Elwell,  Ebenezer  Redington,  David 
Redington,  William  Hancock,  John  Elwell,  John 
Dorce,  Thomas  Payne,  Stephen  Staples,  Samuel 
Procter,  Ebenezer  Stone,  John  Wilson,  William 
Robinson,  Samuel  Plumer,  Thomas  Goodall,Timotl3|f 
Pratt,  George  Graves,  William  McGill,  John  Witten, 
Samuel  Starboard,  James  Wier,  Edwai'd  Pratt,  David 
Guston,  John  Parker,  Winthrop  Knight,  John 
Romley,  Josiah  Millikin,  Henry  Warren,  Thomas 
Pee,  Paul  Kilborn,  John  Kilborn,  Francis  Nelson, 
Elisha  Dodge,  Jeremiah  Ellswoith,  Benjamin 
Tenney,  Samuel  Clough,  Asa  Low,  Jonathan  A. 
Powers,  Thomas  Harris,  Aaron  Crombe,  Daniel 
Elliot,  William  Batchelder,  John  P.  Frost,  William 
Mitchell,  Moses  Moore,  Abner  B.  Lunt,  James  Page, 
Samuel  Bailey,  John  D.  Davis,  William  Harkman, 
Thomas  Pingree,  Thomas  Stinson,  James  Blair, 
Samuel  Turner,  Joseph  Applebee,  Joseph  Liovell. 

In  December4776,  the  following  persons  belonging 
to  Rowley  were  enlisted  to  serve  under  Capt.  John 
Dodge,  of  Wenham,  for  three  months,  in  the  State  of 
New  York : 

John  Tenney  first  lieutenant ;  Moses  Scott,  second 
lieutenant;  Jedidiah  Stickney,  Humphrey  Hobson, 
Moses  Smith,  sergeants ;  and  as  privates,  John  Bailey, 
Moses  Chaplin,  Moses  Dickinson,  John  Daniels, 
John  Gage,  Reuben  How,  James  Jewett,  Caleb 
Jackson,  Thomas  Kilborn,  Moses  Lull,  Asa  Low, 
David  Payson,  Bradstreet  Pearson,  John  Scott, 
David  Searle,  Daniel  Safford,  Daniel  Tenney,  Moses 
Wood,  Fhineas  Dodge  and  Joshua  Dickinson. 

This  company  consisted  of  fifty-three  men.  They 
marched  Decemljer  16,  1776,  and  were  discharged 
April  1,  1777,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  from  their  homes. 

In  May,  1778,  the  town  was  called  upon  to  raise 
twenty  men  to  serve  eight  months,  and  nine  men  to 
serve  nine  months;  the  names  of  but  twenty -one  are 
found,  viz.:  John  Ely,  Thomas  Pingree,  Thomas 
Pike,  Jr.,  Amos  Pilsbury,  .William  Chandler,  Jr., 
Samuel  Bacon,  Jeremiah  Andrew,  William  Priest, 
Abel  Hardy,  Samuel  Woodsum,  Joseph  Brocklebank, 
Moses  Clark,  Thomas  Ellsworth,  Benjamin  Bishop, 
John  Pickard,  Joseph  Stickney,  John  Gage,  Samuel 
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Hidden,  Benjamin  Pike,  Stephen  Pingree  and  Moses 
Wood. 

They  served  six  months  from  July  1, 1778,  at  North 
Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  under  Captain  Jonathan 
Evans  in  Colonel  Wade's  regiment. 

Other  Rowley  men  served  at  some  time  during  the 
war,  but  a  complete  list  cannot  now  be  given.  It  is 
known  that  the  following  named  were  in  service,  viz.: 
Moses  Hobson  and  Jonathan  Stickney  served  three 
months  and  fifteen  days  from  April  24,  1775 ;  Joseph 
Brocklebank  and  Joseph  Todd  were  in  service  two 
months  from  April  29  to  June  29,  1777,  in  Rhode 
Island,  under  Captain  Benjamin  Adams ;  Nathaniel 
Burpee  (drummer),  Ezekiel  Lancaster  and  David 
Nelson  were  in  service,  under  Captain  Adams,  from 
August  15  to  November  30,  1777,  in  New  York; 
Thomas  Pike  was  drafted  June  11,  1778,  and  served 
nine  months  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y. ;  William  Rutherford 
and  David  Pickard  were  drafted  and  served  from  July 
6  to  December  13, 1780. 

Joshua  Jackson,  Nathaniel  Smith,  Joshua  Saun- 
ders, Edward  Saunders,  Jonathan  Lambert  and  John 
Crombee  were  stationed  at  Castle  Island,  under 
Captain  James  Maloon. 

Samuel  Bailey,  Jr.,  Moses  Merrill  and  Daniel  Mer- 
rill served  three  years. 

Paul  Jewett  died  in  the  army  in  1777  in  New  York. 

Samuel  Clough  returned  from  Albany  sick,  and 
soon  died  in  1778. 

John  Crombee  died  in  the  service  in  New  York  of 
small-pox  in  1781. 

William  Todd  died  while  privateering  in  1781. 

Solomon  Lowell,  David  Poor,  Silas  Dole,  Moses 
Boy n ton  and  James  Phillips  were  in  the  army.  Sam- 
uel Burbank  died  of  small- pox  soon  after  his  return 
from  the  army. 

Jeremiah  Ellsworth,  Asa  Low  and  Thomas  Pingree 
were  enlisted  for  three  years. 

Adoniram  Hidden  was  in  service  and  a  prisoner  in 
the  old  Mill  prison  in  England,  where  he  died  Aug- 
ust 8,  1781,  of  small-pox.. 

Rowley  furnished  its  full  proportion  of  men  for  the 
army  of  the  Revolution,  among  them  three  captains, 
viz, :  Thomas  Mighill,  Benjamin  Adams  and  Edward 
Payson  ;  nine  lieutenants,  viz. :  Amos  Bailey,  Mark 
Cressev,  Daniel  Dresser,  Thomas  Green,  Thomas  Pike, 
Benjamin  Stickney,  Moses  Scott,  John  Tenney  and 
Rufus  Wheeler,  and  many  sergeants  and  corporals. 

Shay's  Rebellion. — To  make  up  the  army  of 
four  thousand  four  hundred  men  in  January,  1787, 
Rowley  was  called  upon  to  ftirnish  one  lieutenant  and 
twenty-three  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 
Ezekiel  Sawyer  was  the  lieutenant,  and  he  enlisted 
men  as  follows:  Abner  Bailey,  William  Bailey, 
Peirce  Bailey,  Jacob  Ellsworth,  Humphrey  Hobson, 
Nathan  Jewett,  Stephen  Knight,  David  Pickard, 
Samuel  Pulsifer,  John  Perley,  Stephen  Pearson, 
Joseph  Pike,  John  Pike,  David  Rollins,  Elliot  Saw- 


yer, Samuel  Searle,  John  Searle,  Thomas  Stedman, 
and  John  Tasket. 

1812. — In  the  War  of  1812  the  following  men  were 
paid  by  the  town  for  services  in  the  war,  viz. :  John 
Bridges,  Jr.,  David  Brocklebank,  Moses  Daniels, 
Bradstreet  Emerson,  Daniel  Harris,  Benjamin  Spiller, 
Thomas  Cressey,  Francis  Dole,  Edmund  Dole,  Paul 
Dole,  Jr.,  Ralph  Dole,  James  Dickinson,  Darius 
Dickinson,  Nathaniel  R.  Farley,  Nathan  Hobson, 
Phineas  Hardy,  Matthew  Johnson,  Samuel  Jewett, 
Thomas  Merrill,  jr.,  Nathaniel  Pickard,  John  Prime, 
Daniel  Palmer,  Isaac  Pickard,  David  Perley,  Paul 
Stickney,  Jr.,  Mighill  Spofford,  Benjamin  Todd,  Jr., 
Richard  Davis,  Parker  G.  Thurlow,  Nathaniel  Brad- 
street,  Daniel  N.  Prime  and  Nathaniel  Prime.  Some 
of  the  above  named  furnished  substitutes.  William 
Ellsworth  and  Joseph  Haskins  were  in  service  as 
substitutes. 

The  Rebellion  of  1861-65.— The  following  list 
of  soldiers  in  the  late  war  is  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  first  muster  into  the  service  of  the  United  States; 
it  is  intended  to  include  all  who  were  credited  to 
Rowley  on  any  enlistment,  and  also  those  of  our  citi- 
zens who,  when  our  quota  for  the  time  being  was  full, 
enlisted  on  the  quota  of  other  towns. 

The  "  Record  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteers  "  is 
taken  as  authority  for  names,  dates,  etc. 

Those  to  whose  name  a  *  is  prefixed  are  now  (1887) 
deceased. 

1.  Asa  Warren  Emerson,  mn  of  Timothy  W.  and  Mary  (Oonant)  Emenon, 

bom  in  Rowley,  June  23, 1839 ;  Co.  C,  2d  Regt  Man.  (nf. ;  mua.  in 
May  26,  18G1  ;  detailed  as  wagon-master  ;  pro.  April  1,  1863,  q.m.- 
eergt ;  reen.  Dec.  30,  1863  ;  pro.  July  3,  1865,  Irt  lleut. ;  diacb. 
July  14,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 

2.  *Nathan  H.  Hutchinson,  son  of  Ira  and  Mary  A.  (Hobson)  Hutchin- 

son, bom  in  Rowley,  age  21  years ;  Co.  C,  2d  Regt.  Mass.  Inf. ; 
mus.  in  May  25,  1861 ;  died  Sept.  25,  1862,  at  Annapolis,  Md.  ;  un- 
married. 

3.  •William  H.  Jellison,  son  of  Moses  and  DoUy  B.  (Bradstreet)  Jelliaon, 

born  in  Rowley,  January  30,  1839 ;  Co.  H,  2d  Regt  Mass.  Inf.;  mus. 
in  May  25, 1861 ;  capf  d  May,  1862,  near  Winchester,  Ya.,  and  held 
pris.  of  war  at  Belle  Isle,  Va.,  four  months,  then  paroled  ;  died  0<rt. 
13, 1862,  at  Washington,  D.  C;  unmarried. 

4.  Josiah  M.  Kneeland,  son  of  Levi  and  Margaret  (Seward)  Kneeland, 

born  in  Ipewich,  age  36  years ;  Oo.  0,  2d  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.;  mus.  in 
May  25,  1861 ;  re-en.  Dec  31,  1863  ;  wd.  in  action  and  pris.  of  war ; 
disch.  July  14,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 

5.  David  U.  Saunders,  son  of  David  and   EliEabeth  8.  (Howe)  Saunders, 

born  in  Rowley,  Nov.  20,  1839  ;  Co.  H,  2d  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.  ;  mus.  in 
May  'J5, 1861 ;  corp. ;  captM  May,  1862,  near  Winchester,  and  held 
pris.  of  war  at  Belle  Isle,  Ya.,  four  months,  then  paroled ;  seTerely 
wd  Mays,  1864,  at  ChanceUonvUU ;  disch.  May  28,  1864,  exp.  of 
service. 

6.  •IrvUle   L.  Smith,    son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  H.   (Warburton) 

Smith,  bom  in  Dan  vers,  age  22  years,  Co.  fl,  2d  Regt.  Maa.  Inf.; 
mus.  in  May  25, 1861 ;  died  April  28, 1862,  at  Harrisonburg,  Ya. ; 
unmarried. 

7.  •Thomas  M.  Todd,  son  of  Thomas  and  Joanna  (Chapman)  Todd,  bom 

in  Rowley  May  9,  1840  ;  Co.  F,  2d  Regt  Mass.  Inf.; mus.  in  May  2.5, 
1861 ;  trans.  Feb.  28, 1862,  to  gunboat  service  and  honorably  dis- 
charged ;  en.  (2)  Oct  14,  1862,  (quota  of  Melrose)  in  Co.  D,  48th 
Regt  Mass.  Inf.  (nine  months);  mus.  in  same  day ;  pro.  sergt.; 
disch.  Sept  3,  1863,  exp.  of  service ;  died  Dec.  10,  1867,  in  Leomin- 
ster, Mass.;  unmarried;  buried  in  Rowley. 

8.  *John  Hale,  son  of  M.  P.  and  Nancy  (Mead)  Hale,  age  34  yean,  Oo. 

O,  nth  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.;  mus.  in  June  13,  1861;  disch.  Dec.  17. 
1864  ;  exp.  of  service.  This  record  is  taken  from  the  "  Record  of 
Massachusetts  Yolnnteers,*'  but  see  the  following : 
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"  Dkpaetm Birr  or  thb  Intrkiob,  Pinsion  Omos. 
"  WkeaTX<rtoii,  D.  C,  March  9,  18T7. 
•'*r;- 

**In  reply  to  yoar  letter  of  the  24th  nltimo,  I  have  to  inform  yon  that 
Jamet  Higgina  waa  a  penrioner  by  certificate  No.  90,961,  od  the  rolls  of 
the  Beaton,  Maaa.,  agency,  and  whoee  name  was  dropped  becaose  of  hia 
fiilnre  to  claim  hia  pension  for  three  years.  The  eridence  on  file  in  his 
case  shows  that  one  John  Hale,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1879,  was  burned 
to  death  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  that  the  name  of  John  Hale  and 
James  Higgina  waa  for  the  same  person.  That  John  Hale  enlisted  and 
arrred  in  the  late  war  as  Jamee  Higgina,  private,  Co.  A,  3d  N.  H. 
Vols. 

••  Very  reqiectfully, 

"  JoHM  C  Black, 

*'  Commissioner. 
•*  Oeo.  B.  Blodoettb, 

**  Rowley,  Mass.'* 

9.  «Qeorfe  W.  Williama,  age  18  years ;  Co.  C,  11th  Begt.  Mass.  Inf.;  mus. 

in  June  13,  1861 ;  killed  July  21,  1861  at  Bua  Run;  unmarHed. 

10.  •Joseph  D.  Todd,  son  of  CaWin  L.  and  Mary  J.  (Todd)  Todd,  bom 
in  Bowley,  Jan.  13,  1844  ;  Co.  A,  I2th  Regt.  Mass.  Inf. ;  mus.  in 
Jane  26,  1861 ;  kUled  Dec.  13,  1862,  at  lV«derJefa6MV ;  anmarried. 

11.  *Ira  Thompson,  aon  of  Ira  and  Hannah  (Miller)  Thompson,  bom  in 
Newburyport,  Oct.,  1827;  Co.  A,  Ist  Regt.  Mass.  H.  Art;  mus.  in 
Jaly  6.  1861;  re-en.  Not.  5,  1863 ;  kiUed  inacUonJune  16,1861 
near  Peteiabnrg,  Va.;  left  a  widow  and  four  children. 

12.  *AlTln  O.  C?reaaey,  son  of  Thomas  B.  and  Rhoda  A.  (Whittler)  Crett^ 
spy,  bora  in  Rowley,  age  28  yean ;  Co.  A,  17th  Regt  Mass.  Inf.;  mus. 
in  July  21,  1861 ;  disch.  Aug.%  1864,  exp.  of  serrice  ;  died  Oct  30, 
1885,  in  Boaton  ;  buried  in  Rowley ;  left  a  widow. 

13.  'John  P.  Morriaon,  son  of  Daniel  and  Harriet  (Elwell)  Morrison, 
bora  in  Rowley,  Jan.  20, 1842  ;  band  of  the  I7th  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.; 
mus.  in  Aug.  24,  1861 ;  disch.  Aug.  30,  1862,  by  order  of  the  War 
Dept;  died  March  15,  1870,  in  Rowley;    unmarried. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1861,  the  company  of  militia 
loDg  established  here,  and  known  as  Company  0, 
First  Battalion  Riiles,  volunteered  for  the  war.  The 
company  went  into  camp  July  6,  1861,  at  the  "  Gage 
place,"  in  Rowley ;  was  soon  transferred  to  the  camp 
at  Lynnfield,  Mass.,  where  it  was  enrolled  July  26, 
1861,  as  Company  G,  Nineteenth  Regiment  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers,  and  mustered  into  the  service 
August  28,  1861,  for  three  years.  The  Rowley  men 
of  this  company  were  as  follows: 

14-  (1)  Joseph  Scott  Todd,  captain,  son  of  Caleb  and  SoMn  (Todd)  Todd, 
bora  in  Rowley,  July  6,  1828  ;  resigned  March  20, 1862 ;  en.  (2) 
Ang.  18,  1802,  in  Co.  D,  48th  Regt  Mass.  Inf.;  mus.  in  Sept  24, 
1862  (nine  months) ;  detailed  as  postHk^.  in  camp  at  Wenham, 
Mass.;  pro.  Dec.  30, 1862  ;  capt  Co.  K,  48th  Regt;  wd.  June  14, 
1863,  in  an  assault  on  Port  Hudson,  La.;  disch.  Sept  3, 1863,  exp. 
of  serrice. 

^-  (2)  Samuel  S.  Prime,  2d  lieut,  son  of  Daniel  N.  and  MehiUble 
(Seott)  Prime,  bom  in  Rowley,  May  31,  1829 ;  pro.  July  1,  1862,  let 
Uent;  resigned  Jan.  21,  1863. 

1^  (3)  Solomon  L.  Cummings,  1st  sergt,  son  of  George  and  Elizabeth 
(Lowell)  Commings,  bora  in  Rowley,  July  23, 1834 ;  disch.  Sept  24, 
1862;  disabiUty  ;  en.  (2)  in  Co.  M,  4tb  Regt.  Mass.  H.  Art  (I  year); 
mus.  in  Aug.  20,  1864  ;  1st  sergt ;  disch.  June  17,  1866,  exp.  of 
••rrice. 

n.  (4)  John  W.  Emerson,  sergt,  son  of  Timothy  W.  and  Mary  (Conant) 
BoMraon,  bora  in  Rowley,  July  19,  1836  ;  diach.  Oct  28,  1861 ;  dis> 
lability,  from  injuries  receiTed  in  camp  at  Lynnfield,  Mass.;  en.  (2) 
in  V.  R.  C.  ;  mus.  in  July  20,  1864  ;  sergt;  disch.  Nor.  17, 1865  ; 
•xp.  of  serrice. 

18.  (5)  Paai  n.  Hale,  sergt,  son  of  Thomas  and  Agnes  (Bean)  Hal^ 
born  in  Rowley  Oct  4,  1836 ;  disch.  Oct  30,  1862 ;  disability. 

19.  (S)  •John  F.  Tarr,  sergt,  bora  in  Salem,  age  32  years ;  dkch.  May 
16, 1862,  disaMlity ;  en.  (2)  in  Y.  R.  C;  mus.  in  July  18, 1864 ;  1st 
■wgt;  died  Feb.  19,  1866,  In  Newburyport,  while  on  ftirlough ; 
bvisd  in  Newlraryport ;  left  a  widow. 

^-  (7)  ^Darid  S.  Oreesey,  oorp.,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Saunders) 
Cnasy,  bom  in  Rowley,  Jan.  10,  1839 ;  died  May  28,  1862,  at 
IHraglM  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C;  buried  in  Rowley ;  unmarried. 
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21.  (8)  Joseph  Johnson,  2d,  oorp.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Tappen) 
Johnson,  bora  In  Newburyport,  May  1,  1830 ;  pro.  sergt;  disch. 
June  10, 1862,  dlsabiUty ;  en.  (2)  in  Co.  H,  3d  Regt.  Mass.  H.  Art 
(3  years),  oorp. ;  disch.  Sept  18, 1866,  exp.  of  serrice. 

22.  (9)  *MoessR.  Littlefield,  wagoner,  son  of  Japheth  and  Lucy  (Mcln- 
tyre)  Littlefield,  bora  at  Deer  Isle,  Me.,  Jan.  1, 1824  ;  re-en.  Dec 
22,  1863  ;  disoh.  June  30,  1866,  exp.  of  service ;  died  in  Rowley  Jan. 
31, 1866,  of  disease  contracted  in  serrice  ;  left  a  widow  and  four 
children. 

23.  (10)  Stephen  Armitage,  son  of  George  and  Elizabeth  (Nowell)  Armit- 
age,  bora  in  Newburyport  Not.  2, 1838 ;  pro.  corp.,  sergt  and  1st 
sergt;  wd.  July  2, 1863,  at  OMt^tburg;  disch.  Aug.  27, 1864,  exp. 
of  serrice. 

24  (11)  George  W.  Brown,  son  of  William  V.  and  Anna  0.  (Pnlslfer) 
SpUler,  bora  in  Rowley,  Jan.  6, 1821 ;  trans.  Oct  1,  1863,  to  Y.  R. 
C ;  disch.  Oct  1,  1864,  exp.  of  serrice. 

26.  (12)  Samuel  Cole,  age  24  years^;  diacb.  Oct  17,  1863. 

20.  (13)  George  E.  Cross,  son  of  Bei^amin  and  Mary  Gross,  bora  in  West 
Newbury,  age  28  years ;  disch.  Dec.  17,  18C2,  disability  ;  en  (2)  in 
Co.  H,  3d  Regt.  Maas.  H.  Art  (3  years) ;  mus.  in  Nov.  20,  1863,  ar- 
tificer ;  disch.  Sept.  18, 1865,  exp.  of  service. 

i7.  (14)  *£dward  F.  Currier,  son  of  Daniel  R.  and  Sally  (Merrill)  Cur- 
rier, born  in  Georgetown  June  26, 1818  ;  trans.  Sept.  27, 1863,  to  Y. 
R.  C. ;  re-en.  in  Y.  R.  C;  disch.  Nor.  17,  1866,  ex.  of  service  ;  died 
April  22,  1872,  in  Georgetown,  Mass.;  buried  in  Byfleld 
Parish ;  left  a  widow  and  one  child. 

28.  (16)  John  C.  Dalley,  son  of  John  and  Mary  Dailey,  age  18  years  ; 
disch.  Aug.  28, 1864,  exp.  of  serrice. 

29.  (16)  Blilton  Ellsworth,  son  of  Simeon  and  Hannah  (Jewett)  Ellsworth, 

bora  in  Ipswich,  July  7, 1843 ;  pro.  oorp.,  and,  fur  bravery  at  OMtff- 
bmg,  1st  sergt ;  re-en.  Deo.  22, 1863;  disch.  June  28,  1866,  order  of 
War  Dept.  The  service  of  this  man  deserves  mention.  He  was  al- 
ways on  du^  with  his  regiment,  never  in  hospital,  never  wounded, 
was  corporal  of  color-guard  that  terrible  day  at  JVe((eridb6iir(^,  and 
the  only  one  unhurt.  Besides  the  frequent  reconnoissanoe  and  skir- 
mish, so  costly  in  human  life,  he  was  in  the  following  battles :  BaXCt 
BiHf,  YorUowHy  We»t  PoktU,  Fair  OqJc*,  Peach  Orchard,  Battagt  Bta- 
lUm,  aimdaU,Whits  Oak  Swamp, Malvern  Hm,8eoond  Butt  Btm,  AnH*- 
tarn,  FrmitricUbmrg,  ChanceOormriae,  Q^ttytburg,  Brkloe'$  StaMon,  Jfiae 
Rmty  WUdenmt,  Spottayloauia,  Tolopolomy,  Cold  Harbor  and  JP$Un- 
burg,  to  about  three  o'clock  P.  M.  June  22, 1864,  when  he,  with  his 
whole  regiment  and  brigade,  was  captured  by  the  enemy.  From 
this  time  he  experienced  the  horrors  of  Andersonville  and  other 
Southera  prisons  until,  irith  about  four  thousand  other  prisoners 
of  war,  he  reached  our  lines  at  Jacksonrille,  FUl,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  28th  of  April,  1866.  The  war  was  over.  Broken  in 
health,  he  was  ordered  to  his  home  to  await  discharge, 
ao.  (17)  *Horace  A.  Fisher,  son  of  Horace  and  Jane  (Hill)  Fisher,  bora  in 
(Georgetown,  age  19  years ;  wd.  June  30, 1862,  at  WUte  Oak  Swamp  ; 
disch.  Nov.  27, 1862,  disability  ;  en.  (2)  in  Co.  B,  69th  Regt  Mass. 
Inf.  (3  years) ;  mna.  in  Jan.  6,  1864  ;  disch.  Jan.  26,  1866,  dim- 
bility ;  died  Feb.  12,  1866,  in  Rowley,  of  disease  contracted  in 
service ;  buried  in  Byfleld  Parish  ;  left  a  widow. 

31.  (18)  Richard  Russell  Foster,  son  of  Philemon  C.  and  Hannah  (Pick- 
ard)  Foster,  bora  in  Ipswich,  Nov.  11,  1842  ;  re-en.  Dec.  22,  1868  ; 
pro.  Corp.  and  sergt;  capt'd  May  16,  1864,  and  was  in  Andeivon- 
rille  and  other  Southern  prisons  for  about  ten  months ;  disch. 
June  30,  1866,  exp.  of  serrice. 

32.  (19)  Joseph  H.  Frame,  son  of  William  and  Margaret  Frame,  bora  in 
MontpeUer,  Yt,  May  18,  1834  ;  disch.  Sept.  6, 1862,  disability ;  en- 
(2)  in  Y.  R.  C;  mus.  in  July  26,  1864 ;  disch.  Nov.  17,  1866, 
order  of  War  Dept 

33.  (20)  *Michael  GaUagher,  bora  in  IreUnd,  age  23  years;  wd.  June 
30, 1862,  at  WkiU  Oak  Swamp ;  disch.  Nov.  28,  1862,  disability ;  en- 
(2)  In  Y.  R.  C;  mus.  in  July  19,  1864;  disch.  May  4, 1866,  exp.  ef 
service  ;  died ;  unmarried. 

Si.  (21)  James  H.  Heath,  bora  in  Haverhill,  age  18  yean ;  re-en. 
Dec.  22,  1863 ;   disch.  June  30, 1866,  exp.  of  serrice. 

36.  (22)  *Darid  Bradford  Jellison,  son  of  Moses  and  Dolly  B.  (Brad- 
street)  Jellison,  bora  In  Bowley  July  2, 1843 ;  wd.  Sept  17, 1862,  at 
AnHHam  ;  pro.  corp.  and  sergt;  re-en.  Feb.  24,  1864 ;  disch.  Jnna 
80;  1866,  exp.  of  service;  died  Jan.  18,1860,  in  HaverhUl;  buried 
In  Bowley  ;  left  a  widow. 

36.  (28)  •WilUam  Littlefield,  son  of  Jaheth  and  Lucy  (Mclntyre)  Lit- 
tlefield, bora  on  Deer  Isle,  Me.,  age  42  years ;  died  Sept  16,  1862, 
at  Nevrport  News,  Ya.;  left  children. 
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ST.  (23)  Edward  W.  Morrill,  wn  of  Edward  W.  and  Sophia  (V*wle) 
Morrill,  born  in  Newburyport.  Not.  16,  1827  ;  wd.  in  thigh  Sept 
17, 1862,  at  Antittam;  diach.  March  2U.  1863,  diaabiUty. 

38.  (26)  'Luke  Murphy,  son  of  John  Murphy,  bom  in  Salem,  age  18 
years  ;  killed  June  26,  1862,  at  Fair  Oaht;  unmarried. 

39.  (26)  Edward  Parker,  eon  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Parker,  bom  in 
New  York  City,  age  27  years ;  diech.  June  10,  1862,  disability ; 
en.  (2)  in  Co.  H,  8d  Regt  Mass.  H.  Art.  (8  years) ;  mua.  in  Not. 
20,  1863  ;  dlsch.  Dec.  8, 1864,   disability. 

40.  (27)  Edward  D.  Saunders,  son  of  Amos  N.  and  EUxabeth  (Pick- 
ard)  Saunders,  bora  in  Rowley,  Oct.  12, 1834 ;  re-en.  Dec.  22, 1863; 
diich.  April  28, 1864,  disabUity. 

Enlistments  in  other  organizations  in  1861 : 

41.  •Charies  H.  Sawyer,  age 21  years;  Co.  B.  23d  Eegt.  Mass.  Inf.; 
mus.  in  Sept  2U,  1861 ;  re-en.  Dec.  3,  1863  (quota  of  Peabody) ; 
killed  May  16,  1864,  at  Drwj/'M  m^f. 

42.  Thomas  B.  Cressey,  son  of  Richard  and  Dolly  (Bradstreet)  Creasey, 
born  in  Rowley,  Oct.  16,  1804;  Co.  I,  23d  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.;  mus. 
In  Oct.  9,  1861 ;  trans.  June  1,  1864,  to  V.  R.  C;  re^n.  in  V.  R. 
C;  disch.  Not.  15,  1866,   order  of  War  Dept. 

48.  Walter  C.  Foster,  son  of  Philemon  C.  and   Eliza  (Felton)  Foster, 

bora  in  Ipswich,  July  28,  1836  ;  Co.  I,  23d  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.;  mus. 

in  Oct  16, 1861,  (quota  of  Ipswich) ;  disch.  Sept  3o,U 62, disability; 

en.  (2)  in  Co.  C,  19th  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.;  mus.  in  March  31,  1864, 

(quota  of  West  Newbury) ;  pro.  corp.  for  braTery  in  action ;  disch. 

June  30,  1866 ;  exp.  of  senrice. 
44.  Zenas  W.  Clark,  sou  of  Isaac  and  Catharine  (Mahar)  CUrk,  bora 

in  Pembroke,  Me.,  June  23,  1839;    Co.  M,  8d    Regt  Mass.  OaT.; 

mus.  in  Oct  19,  1861 ;   pro.  corp.  and  sergt  wd.  and  captM ;  in 

action  June  3,  1863,  at  Clinton,  La.;    re-en.  Feb.  19,  1864 ;   pro. 

1st  lleut;  disch.  Sept  28,  1866,  exp.  of  serrice. 
46.  LeTi  N.  Call,  bom  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  age  18  years;  Co. 

M,  8d  Regt.  Maes.  OaT.;  mua.  in  Oct  19,  1861 ;    re-en.   Feb.    19, 

1864. 

46.  Samuel  A.  Haskell,  eon  of  Samuel  and  Harriet  (Dickinaon)  Has- 
kell, bom  in  Rowley,  Sept  6,  1887;  Co.  M,  3d  Regt  Maaa.  CaT.; 
mna.  in  Not.  22, 1861 ;  pro.  corp.  and  aergt.;  re-en.  Feb.  19, 1864  ; 
diach.  Sept  28, 1866 ;  exp.  of  aervice. 

47.  •Nathaniel  B.  Jelliaon,  aon  of  Moaea  and  Dolly  B.  (Bradstreet)  Jelll- 
Bon,  bom  in  Rowley  Aug.  22,  1837,  Co.  M,  3d  Regt  Maas.  CaT.; 
mua.  In  Not.  22,  18^1 ;  dlsch.  June,  1862  ;  disability  ;  en.  (2)  in 
V.  R.  C;  mus,  in  July  20, 1864,  and  honorably  disch.;  died  July  9, 
1870,  in  Rowley ;  left  a  widow  and  one  child. 

48.  ♦  Edward  P.  Creaeey.son  of  Bradstreet  and  Sarah  W.  (Hooper)  Cressey, 
bora  in  Rowley  July  20, 1836 ;  Co.  K,  13th  Begt.  Maine  Inf.  (1  yrs.); 
en.  Not.  1, 1861 ;  mus.  In  Dec  13, 1861;  diach.  Jan.  16,  1864.  disa- 
bility ;  died  Dec.  81,  1873,  in  Rowley  ;  left  a  widow. 

The  following-named  men  enlisted  in  the  First 
Regiment  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery  for  three 
years: 

49.  •  Hiram  Guilford,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Abigail  Guilford,  age  34 
yeara ;  Co.  D ;  mua.  In  Feb.  17, 1862  ;  re-en.  Feb.  22, 1864 ;  died  Oct. 
17, 1804,  at  City  Point,  Va^  buried  in  Rowley  ;  left  a  widow  and  one 
child. 

60.  ♦  Nathaniel  Downes,  bora  in  Rochester,  N.  H.;  age  36  years ;  Co.  L  ; 
mua.  in  Feb.  20, 1862  ;  diach.  July  16, 1862,  dlaabllity  ;  died  March 
3,  1866,  in  Georgetown,  of  oonaumption ;  waa  married  twice ;  left  a 
large  Camily  by  first  wife. 

61.  John  Kneeland,  Jr.,  aon  of  John  and  Lydia  (Peabody)  Kneeland, 
bom  in  Ipswich  June  4, 1840 ;  Co.  L ;  mus.  in  Feb.  20, 1862 ;  dlsch. 
Not.  4, 1862,  disability  ;  re-en.  (2)  in  Co.  H,  3d  Regt.  Maas.  HeaTy 
Art.;  mua.  In  Not.  20,  1863;  diach.  Feb.  10.  1865,  diaabiUty. 

62.  Lowell  G.  Wilaon,  aon  of  Asa  and  Martha  (Bllnn)  Wllaon,  bora  in 
Medfield  March  26, 1826 ;  Co.  L  ;  mus.  in  F^b.  20,  1862 ;  dlaoh.  Feb. 
20, 1865,  exp.  of  aenrice. 

The  following  enlisted  in  Co.  A,  First  Battalion, 
Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  for  three  years,  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Warren,  Boston  Harbor,  Mass.: 

63.  James  Ternan,  age  80  years ;  mua.  in  Feb  18,  1862. 

64.  Henry  P.  Boynton,  aon  of  Henry  and  EUzabeth  W.  (Chamberlain) 
Boynton,  bora  in  Rowley  May  27,  1840 ;  mua,  in  Feb.  22,  1862 ; 
disch.  Feb.  27, 1886,  exp.  of  aenrice. 


66.  Moeas  Bartlett,  aon  of  George  and  Elisabeth  (Merrill)  Bartl«tt  bora 
in  Newburyport ;  age  23  yeara ;  mua.  in  Feb.  26, 1862  ;  promoted 
Corp.,  sergt.  lat  aergt.,  and  Feb.  18, 1864,  2d  lleut;  diach.  Jnne  29, 
1866,  exp.  of  aenrice. 

66.  *  Joseph  W.  Clark,  aon  of  Edward  and  Sarah  (Tucker)  Clark,  bora 
in  Ipswich  ;  age  32  years  ;  mua.  in  Feb.  25, 1862 ;  re-en.  March  I, 
1864;  diach.  Oct  20,  1866,  exp.  of  aerrice ;  died  Juno  1«,  1887,  id 
Salem  ;  buried  in  Ipewich. 

67.  Beigamin  G.  Cresaey,  aon  of  Richard  and  Mary  £.  (Harris)  Crcney, 
bora  in  Rowley  Feb  8,  1841 ;  mua.  in  Feb.  26,  1862 ;  diach.  Feb.  ?9. 
1866 ;  exp.  of  aerrice. 

68.  *  George  H.  Farnam,  aon  of  Stephen  and  Suaan  (Smith)  Farnaai, 
bora  in  Newburyport  Sept.  13, 1831;  mua.  in  Feb.  26,  1662;  diach. 
Feb.  27,  1866 ;  exp.  of  aenrice ;  died  March  20, 1885,  lu  Rowley ; 
left  a  widow. 

69.  William  M.  Hale,  aon  of  Daniel  and  Lydia  (Merrill)  Hale,  bora  in 
Rowley  Dec.  29,  1835 ;  mus.  In  Feb.  25, 1862 ;  promoted  corp.,  seigt, 
and  1st  sergt;  disch.  Oct  16, 1863,  for  promotion  as  2d  lleut  in  3d 
Regt  Maas.  HeaTy  Art.;  promoted  Oct  13,  1864,  Isi  Heat;  discli. 
Sept  18,  1866,  exp.  of  senrice. 

60.  Thomas  W.  Hicken,  son  of  Thomas  and  Hannah  (Reynolds)  Hickea, 
bora  in  Georgetown,  Prince  Edw.  Isl  ,  June  1, 1837  ;  mua.  in  Feb. 
26,  1862  ;  pro.  corp.  and  sergt  ;  disch.  Feb.  27,  1866,  exp.  of  senrice. 

61.  Aubrey  C.  Nelson,  son  of  DaTid  0.  and  Eunice  T.  (George)  Nelson, 
bora  in  Newbury,  July  23,  1842  ;  mns.  in  Feb.  25, 1862 ;  dlsch.  Cot 
8,  1862,  order  of  War  Dept ;  en.  (2)  in  Co.  B,  2d  Reg.  H.  Art  Maw. 
Vols.  (3  years) ;  mua.  in  July  29,  1863 ;  disch.  Sept.  3, 1866,  expu  of 
senrice. 

62.  Charies  B.  Creasey,  son  of  Richard  and  Mary  E.  (Harria)  Cressey, 
bora  in  Rowley,  Sept.  19,  1843 ;  mus.  in  Feb.  26, 1862 ;  disch.  Feb. 
27, 1866,   exp.  of  senrice. 

63.  Moace  Dole,  son  of  Sewell  and  Jane  M.  (Knight)  Dole,  age  18  yean ; 
mus.  in  Feb.  27,  1862 ;  re-en.  March  1,  1864 ;  disch.  Oct  20, 1865, 
exp.  of  serrioe. 

The  following  enlisted  in  Company  H,  Thirty- 
second  Regiment  Massachusetts  Infantry,  for  three 
years,  and  were  mustered  in  August  11, 1862: 

64.  *  Benjamin  W.  Pingree,  son  of  Beivianiin  B.  and  Hannah  (Patch] 
Pingree,  born  In  HaTerhill,  Aug.  24, 1841 ;  wagoner ;  died  Dec.  14, 
1862,  at  Falmouth,  Va. ;  unmarried. 

65.  Oortiam  H.  Hardy,  son  of  Silas  and  Sarah  (SaTory)  Hardy,  born  to 
Dracut  Dec.  24, 1826 ;  (quota  of  North  AndoTer)  wd.  Dec.  13, 1862, 
at  Fred«rick$burg  ;  trans.  April  10, 1864,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps;  disch. 
Jan.  1, 1865,  order  of  War  Dept 

66.  Hiram  Kneeland,  son  of  Hiram  R.  and  Rhoda  (Kneeland)  Kneeland, 
bora  in  Rowley,  July  12, 1841 ;  re-en.  Jan.  5,  1864 ;  wd.  and  a  prii. 
of  war  in  AndersonTille ;  disch.  June  29, 1865,  exp.  of  serrice. 

The  following  were  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Fortieth 
Regiment  Massachusetts  Infantry,  for  three  years, 
and  mustered  in  September  3, 1862. 

67.  Charles  A.  Riggs,  age  10  years,  corp. ;  disch.  June  16, 1805,  exp.  of 
aerrice. 

68.  *  AlTin  T.  Conant,  son  of  Joseph  and  Ruth  (Guilford)  Conant,  bora 
in  Ipswich,  age  35  years ;  died  Oct  16,  1863,  at  Folly  Island,  8.  C 

69.  Cyrus  W.  Conant,  son  of  William  F.  and  Martha  (Periey)  Conant, 
bora  in  Ipswrich,  age  25  years ;  disch. 1  disability. 

70.  George  W.  Conant  eon  of  Joseph  and  Anna  (Foster)  Conant,  bora  in 
Ipswich,  age  33  years ;  disch.  Feb.  6,  1864,  dlsabiUty. 

71.  ♦  Proctor  S.  Dwinnells,  son  of  Jacob  and  Dorothy  (Rogers)  Dwln- 
nells,  bora  in  Newbury,  May  31, 1831 ;  disch.  June  16, 1865,  u^ 
of  senrice ;  died  Oct  20,  1874,  in  Georgetown,  Mass. ;  left  a  wi(iov 
and  children. 

72.  Cyras  Foster,  son  of  Philemon  and  Abigail  (Hobbs)  Faster,  bora  in 
Ipswich,  age  39  years ;  disch.  March  26, 1864,  disability. 

73.  George  A.  Francis,  age  21  years;  trans.  Dec.  8, 1862,  to  Bat  K, 4fli 
Regt.  U.  S.  Art. 

74.  William  H.  Hanson,  age  21  years  ;  disch.  Feb.  25, 1863,  disability. 

75.  Darid  0.  Nelson,  son  of  Isaac  and  Sybil  (Rice)  Nelson,  bora  in  Win- 
throp.  Me.,  March  24, 1819 ;  disch.  June  16, 1865,  exp.  of  serrice. 

76.  George  W.  Poole,  son  of  James  D.  and  Nancy  (Burrill)  Poole,  sge  23 
years ;  disch.  June  16, 1865,  exp.  of  serrioe. 

77.  Darid  A.  Reed,  son  of  Philip  and  Prisdlla  N.  (Saunders)  Beed^  bMn 
in  Newburyport,  June  3, 1845 ;  disch.  June  16, 1865,  exp.  of  service. 
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IS.  •  Philip  B««l,  won  of  BiohArd  M.  luid  Soaaii  (Stackpole)  Reed,  born 

Id  KawbnrTport,  age  39  yean ;  discb.  Jnne  16, 1865,  exp.  of  Ber- 

Tke;  died  Sept.  1,  1874,  in  Rowley ;  left  a  widow  and  children. 
T9.  Bobert  D.  Bicker,  son  of  Ira  and  Hannah  (Downe)  Bicker,  bom  in 

GkHioeeter,  Aug.  31, 1826 ;  dlech.  June  16, 1865,  exp.  of  serrice. 
80.  Moeei  8.  Saunden,  eon  of  Amoe  N.  and  Elizabeth  (Pickard)  Sann- 

den,  bom  in  Bowley,  March  9, 1841 ;  diech.  June  16,  1865,  exp.  of 

nrrice. 
gL  Alonao  X.  SpCUer,  eon  of  Daniel  B.  and  Sarah  (Emerson)  SpiUer, 

bora  in  Bowley,  March  30, 1834 ;  dlech.  June  16, 1866,  exp.  of  ser- 

lice. 
«t  Alfred  G.  Worthley,  eon  of  Jonathan  and  Mary  (Favor)  Worthley, 

bom  in  Bxmdford,  Tt.,  May  80, 1820 ;  trans.  Feb.  10,  1865,  to  Yet. 

Bea  Corps;  disch.  Joly  12, 1865. 

The  following  enlisted  August  18, 1862,  for  nine 
months  in  the  Forty -eighth  Regiment  Massachusetts 
Infintry.  They  were  mustered  in  September  24, 
1W2.  This  regiment  was  in  the  First  Brigade,  First 
Difision,  Nineteenth  Army  CJorps,  was  stationed  in 
Looisiana,  took  part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Port 
Hudson,  La.,  May  18  to  July  9,  1863,  and  the  en- 
gagement, July  18,  1863,  at  Donaldson  ville,  La. 

G.  Cklria  R.  TItoomb,  son  of  Solomon  and  Eliza  G.  (Woodman)  Tit- 
comb,  bom  iB  Newburyport,  March  1, 1839 ;  Co.  D,  eergt. ;  pro.  May 
1. 1863,  firit  eeiigt.  ;  in  the  Port  Hudeon  campaign  to  May  23, 1863 ; 
ikch.  Sept  3, 1863,  exp.  of  ienrice. 

M.  QeotKe  B.  Blodgrtte,  eon  of  Sherburne  C.  and  Mary  (Creasey)  Blod- 
gttte,  bom  in  Georgetown,  Dec.  6, 1845 ;  Co.  D,  corp. ;  in  the  Port 
HodiOQ  campaign  ai  corp.  of  eolor-guard,  and  taken  prla.  in  action 
Jnly  13, 1863,  at  DonaldsonTlUe,  La.;  diach.  Sept  3,  1863,  exp.  of 
■errice. 

M.  *  Joeeph  B.  Hale,  eon  of  Daniel  and  Lydia  (Merrill)  Hale,  bora  in 
Bowley,  Not.  18,  1840;  Go.  B,  corp. ;  died  July  16,  1863,  at  Baton 
Beage,  La. ;  uomarried. 

K.  Eaa  Hale,  Jr.,  son  of  Ezra  and  Rebecca  (Adams)  Hale,  born  in  New- 
biiryport;Feb.,l,  1846 ;  Co.  B,  corp. ;  in  the  Port  Hudion  and  Donald- 
toDTille  campaigns;  disch.  Sept  3, 1863,  exp.  of  service  ;  en.  (2)  In 
Co.  A,  riist  Batten  Mass:  H.  Art  (3  years) ;  uios.  in  Nov.  17, 1863, 
eorpu ;  dIsch.  Oct  20, 1865,  exp.  of  service. 

f7.  Charles  R.  Todd,  son  of  James  P.  and  Lydia  M.  (Gerrish)  Todd,  bora 
in  Bowley,  Jnly  26, 1843 ;  Co.  D,  corp. ;  disch.  Sept.  3, 1863,  exp.  of 


n.  Lewis  H.  Hale,  son  of  Ezra  and  Rebecca  (Adams)  Hale,  bora  in 
Kewboryport,  Jan.  31,  1843 ;  Co.  B;  disch.  Sept  3,  1863,  exp.  of 
ssrviee ;  en.  (2)  In  Co.  A,  First  Batt'n  Mass.  H.  Art  (3  years)  ;  mus. 
in  VoT.  17, 1863 ;  disch.  Oct  20, 1866,  exp.  of  semce. 

W.  Binlett  Kelley.  eon  of  Patrick  and  Mary  (Conley)  Kelley,  bora  in 
Basum,  July  21,  1847;  Co.  D ;  severely  wd.  May  27,  1863,  in  an  as- 
nnlt  on  Port  Hadson,  La. ;  disch.  Sept.  3, 1863,  exp.  of  service. 

90.  •  David  H.  Kneeland,  son  of  Hiram  R.  and  Rhoda  (KneeUnd)  Knee- 
laad,  bora  In  Bowley,  May  9, 1843  ;  Co.  D;  in  the  Port  Hadson  and 
Donaldson  ville  campaigns ;  disch.  Sept  3,  1863  ;  exp.  of  service. 
En.  (2)  in  Co.  D,  1st  Regt  Mass.  H.  Art.  (3  years) ;  mns.  in  July  20, 
1864  (quota  of  Northampton) ;  disch.  Aug.  16, 1866,  exp.  of  service ; 
died  Jane  6, 1884,  In  Ipswich ;  buried  in  Rowley. 

91.  Bdwaid  MiUett,  son  of  Joshoa  and  Deborah  (Howe)  Millett,  bora  In 
Bowley,  March  27, 1821 ;  Co.  D  ;  disch.  Sept  3,  1863,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice. 

•t  •George  D.  Vfllett,  sen  of  Edward  and  Lodnda  (Dodge)  Millett, 

bom  In  Ipewich,  Nov.  5, 1846  ;  Co.  D  ;  in  the  Port  Hudson  and  Don- 

aldsonvlUe  oampaiicns;  disch.  Sept  3,  1863,  exp.  of  service ;  died 

Oct  12, 1869,  in  Rowley ;  unmarried, 
ffw  Greenleaf  A.  Pickard,  son  of  James  and  Mary  (foster)  Pickard,  bora 

in  London,  N.  H.,  Oct  10, 1844  ;  Co.  D ;  in  Port  Huron  and  Donald. 

sonvfUe  campalgna ;  diach.  Sept  3,  1863,  exp.  of  service ;  en.  (2) 

in  Ca  H,  3d  Regt  Mass.  H.  Art  (3  yean) ;  mus.  in  Nov.  20, 1863  ; 

dIach.  Sept  1%,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 
K  •James  A.  Potter,  aon  of  Edward  H.  and  Saimh  A.  (Prescott)  Potter, 

bora  In  Rowley,  Oct  17,  1846 ;  Co.  D ;  killed  May  27, 1863,  in  an  aa- 

andt  on  Port  Hodaon,  La. ;  unmarried. 
96.  •James  Tlbbetta.  aon  of  William  and  Mary  Tibbetta,  bora  in  Wolf- 

bdroQgb,  N.  H.,  age  44  years ;  Co.  D  ;  died  May  16, 1863,  in  Baton 

BoQga,  La. ;  left  a  widow  and  three  children. 


96.  John  V.  TItcomb,  aon  of  Solomon  and  Eliza  G.  (Woodman)  Titoomb, 
bora  In  Newburyport,  May  1,  1828 ;  Co.  D  ;  diach.  Sept  8, 1863, 
exp.  of  aervioe  ;  en.  (2)  in  Co.  H,  60th  Regt  Maas.  Inf.  (100  days) ; 
mus.  in  July  23, 1864,  oorp  ;  disch.  Nov.  30, 1864,  exp.  of  service. 

Other  men  were  in  the  nine  months'  service  as 
follows : 

97.  Ignatius  S.  Dodge,  son  of  Phineas  and  Sophia  (Chaplin)  Dodge,  bora 
in  Rowley,  Aug.  31, 1836 ;  Co.  E,  60th  Regt  Maas.  Inf. ;  mus.  In 
Oct  18, 1862  (quota  of  Topsfield) ;  detailed  as  member  of  the  band 
of  Third  Brigade,  First  Division,  Nineteenth  Corps ;  in  the  Port 
Hudson  campaign  ;  disch.  Aug.  24, 1863,  exp.  of  service. 

98.  Leach  Clark,  son  of  Ichabod  and  Esther  D.  Clark,  bora  in  Leroy, 
N.  Y.,  age  26  years  ;  1st  lient,  Co.  K,  48th  Regt.  Mass.  Inf. ;  mus. 
in  Nov.  1, 1862  (quota  of  Boston) ;  in  the  Port  Hudson  and  Donald- 
sonville  campaigns;  disch.  Sept  3, 1863;  exp.  of  service  ;  en.  (2)  in 
Co.  H,  3d  Regt.  Mass.  H.  Art  (3  years) ;  mna.  in  Nov.  20, 1863 ; 
diach.  Sept  18, 1866,  exp.  of  aervice. 

Enlistments  for  three  years : 

99.  Lyman  Whittier,  aon  of  Moaea  T.  and  Julia  (Hobeon)  Whittler,  bora 
in  Rowley,  Deo.  31, 1841 ;  Co.  B,  lat  Batt'n  Maaa.  H.  Art ;  mna.  in 
Oct  11,  1862 ;  diach.  June  29,  1866,  exp.  of  service. 

100.  William  H.  Fisher,  age  28  years  ;  16th  Bat  Mass.  L.  Art. ;  mus.  in 
Dec.  11, 1862 ;  no  record  of  discharge. 

lOL  John  O'Neal,  age  23  years ;  16th  Bat  Mass.  L.  Art ;  mus.  in  Dec. 
11, 1862.    Deserted  Dec.  24, 1862. 

102.  Frank  Newell,  age  22  years  ;  16th  Bat.  Mass.  L.  Art ;  mua.  in  Feb. 
17, 1833.    Deaerted  Feb.  1,  1864. 

103.  Charlea  W.  Rogers,  son  of  Eben  P.  and  Elizabeth  (Woodman) 
Rogers,  bora  in  Rowley,  Feb.  3,  1839 ;  Co.  A,  1st  BaU'n  Mass.  H. 
Art ;  mus.  in  May  9,  1863 ;  disch.  Oct  20, 1866,  exp.  of  service. 

104.  Edward  Welch,  age  19  years ;  Co.  C,  32d  Regt  Mass.  Inf. ;  mns. 
in  Aug.  19, 1863 ;  disch.  May  22,  1866,  order  of  Dept 

105.  William  Thede,  age  21  years ;  Co.  G,  32d  Regt  Mass.  Inf. ;  mus.  in 
Aug.  21,  186- ;  diach.  June  29, 1866,  exp  of  aervice. 

106.  Calvin  L.  Todd,  son  of  Calvin  L.  and  Mary  J.  (Todd)  Todd,  bora  in 
Rowley,  May  23, 1847  ;  Co.  F,  3d  Regt.  Mass.  H.  Art ;  mus.  In  Sept. 
16,  1863;  disch.  Sept  18,  1866,  exp.  of  service. 

107.  Thomas  H.  Risk,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  (Thomas)  Risk,  age  21 
years;  Co.  A,  let  Batfn  Maas.  H.  Art,  corp. ;  mns.  in  Nov.  17, 
1863;  disch.  Oct  20, 1866,  exp.  of  service. 

New  enlistments  in  1864 : 

108.  David  0.  Nelsen,  Jr.,  son  of  David  0.  and  Eunice  T.  (George)  Nel- 
sen,  bora  in  Rowley,  Feb.  17, 1846  ;  Co.  K,  40th  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.  (3 
years) ;  mua.  in  Jan.  4, 1864  ;  trans,  to  Co.  G,  24th  Regt  Mass.  Inf. 
(3  years) ;  pro.  corp.  ;  disch.  Jan.  20, 1866,  exp.  of  service. 

109.  Levi  Kneeland,  son  of  Josiah  M.  and  Lydia  Kneeland,  age  18 
years  ;  Co.  B,  69th  Regt  Maas.  Inf.  (3  years) ;  mus.  In  Jan.  6, 18G4 ; 
trans.  June  1,  1866,  to  Co.  B,  67th  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.  (3  years) ;  disch. 
July  30,  1866,  exp.  of  service  ;  wd.  in  action. 

110.  Amoe  Goodhue,  son  of  M<  see  and  Rebecca  Goodhue,  bora  in  And- 
over,  age  31  years ;  Co.  C,  69th  Regt.  Maas.  Inf.  ;  mus.  in  Jan.  14, 
1864;  trans.  June  1, 1866,  to  Co.  C,  67th  Regt.  Mass.  Inf. ;  disch. 
July  SO,  1866,  exp.  of  service. 

111.  Robert  B.  Risk,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  (Thomas)  Risk,  born  in 
Georgetown,  age  23  years  ;  14th  Bat  Mass.  L.  Art  (3  years),  sergt  ; 
mus.  In  Feb.  27, 1864;  disch.  Juue  16, 1866,  exp.  of  service. 

112.  John  L.  Ewell,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Stickney)  Ewell,  bora  in 
Rowley,  Sept  4,  1840 ;  Co.  F,  60th  Regt  Mass.  Inf.  (100  days), 
oorp. ;  mus.  in  July  20, 1864  ;  disch.  Nov.  30,  18G4,  exp.  of  service. 

113.  Andrew  Ellsworth,  son  of  Simeon  and  Hannah  (Jewett)  Ellsworth, 
bora  In  Ipswich,  July  7, 1847 ;  Co.  H,  60th  Regt  BUas.  Inf.  (100 
days) ;  mus.  in  July  23,  1864 ;  disch.  Nov.  30,  1864,  exp.  of  service  ; 
en.  (2)  in  Co.  C,  Ist  Batt*n  Mass.  H.  Art ;  mus.  in  Feb.  14,  1866  ; 
disoh.  June  24, 1865,  exp.  of  service. 

114.  Daniel  W.  Dresser,  son  of  Daniel  and  Alice  (Cook)  Dreaaer,  bora  in 
Georgetown,  July  24, 1844 ;  17th  Unat.  Co.  Maas.  Inf.  (100  days) ; 
mua.  in  Aug.  6,  1864 ;  disch.  Nov.  12, 1864,  exp.  of  service. 

115.  BeiOunin  S.  Nelson,  son  of  George  M.  and  Eliza  M.  (Dodge)  Nel- 
son, bora  in  Georgetown,  June  4, 1846;  17th  Unat  Co.  Mass.  Inf. 
(100  days) ;  mus.  in  Aug.  6,  1864 ;  diach.  Nov.  12, 1864,  exp.  of  aer- 
vice, en.  (2)  in  aame  company  for  1  year ;  mua.  in  Nov.  13,  1864, 
oorp.  (quota  of  Haverhill) ;  diach.  June  30,  1865,  exp.  of  aervice  ; 
afterwarda  en.  in  U.  8.  Army. 
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116.  William  H.  H.  SpiUar,  son  of  Dwoiel  E.  and  Strah  (Imenon) 
Sf^er,  born  in  Toptfald,  Not.  12,  1846 ;  ITth  Unat.  Co.  Mait.  Inf. 
(100  days) ;  mus.  in  Aug.  5, 1864  ;  diich.  Not.  12, 1864,  exp.  of  ter- 
Tice,  en.  (2)  in  Go.  .F,  lit  BaU*n  Maat.  H.  Art.  (1  year)  ;  mo*,  in 
Feb.  14,  1865  ;  diach.  June  24.  1866,  ezp.  of  Berrice. 

117.  Alfred  K.  BlacUnton,  ton  of  OliTer  and  Paulina  (BradstKet)  Black- 
inton,  bom  in  Bowley,  Jan.  19, 1844 ;  Co.  H,  6tli  Begt.  Pa.  CaT. 
(3 yean);  muB.  in  Aug.  7,  1864;  disch.  June  6,  1865,  exp.  of 
lerTioe. 

118.  Jacob  Dwinelle,  ton  of  Jacob  and  Dorothy  (Bogen)  Dwinelle,  born 
in  Bowley,  June  28, 1838 ;  Co.  M,  4th  Begt.  Ma«.  H.  Art.  (1  year) ; 
mvM,  in  Aug.  19,  1864  ;  diech.  June  17, 1865,  exp.  of  ■enrice. 

119.  *  George  A.  Howe,  son  of  George  W.  and  OHto  (Jewett)  Howe 
bom  in  Ipswich,  Aug.  29, 1843;  Co.  M,  4th  Begt  Maat.  H.  Art  (1 
year);  mus.  in  Aug.  19, 1864;  diwh.  Dec.  4.  1864,  disability ;  died 
Not.  12, 1876,  in  Bowley ;  left  a  widow  and  three  children. 

120.  Asa  F.  Howe,  ton  of  William  F.  and  Susan  E.  (Potter)  Howe,  bom 
in  Bowley,  Jan.  31,  1845  ;  Co.  M,  4th  Begt.  Mass.  H.  Art.  (1  year); 
mus.  in  Aug.  22,  1864  (quota  of  Dracut) ;  dlsch.  June  17, 1866,  exp. 
of  aerrice. 

121.  Alfred  Chaplin,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Eunice  (Stickney)  Chaplin, 
bom  in  Bowley,  May  29, 1817 ;  Co.  M,  4th  Begt  Mass.  H.  Art  (1 
year);  mus.  in  Aug.  25,  1864  (quoU  of  Boxferd);  diach.  June  17^ 
1865,  exp.  of  aerTice. 

122.  Lyman  M.  Gre8sey,aon  of  Bradstreet  and  Susan  W.  (Hooper)  Cree- 
aey,  bom  in  Bowley,  January  23,  1846  ;  Co.  M,  3d  Begt.  Maaa.  H. 
Art  (3  years),  corp. ;  mua.  In  Aug.  26,  1864  (quote  of  Worthing- 
ton) ;  diach.  June  17, 1865,  exp.  of  aerrice. 

123.  *  Joaeph  W.  Jelliaon,  son  of  Moaes  and  Dolly  B.  (Bradstreet)  Jelli- 
aon,  bom  in  Bowley,  July  19, 1846;  Co.  C,2d  Begt  Maine  Cav. ; 
en.  and  mua.  in  Oct.  18,  1864  (1  year) ;  Joined  the  regt  aa  a  recmit 
Feb.  1,  1865;  diach.  Oct  12,  1865,  exp.  of  aerTice;  died  Oct  31, 
1865,  in  Bowley  ;  unmarried. 

Three  men  enlisted  in  the  Twenty- fiflh  Unattached 
Ck>mpany  Massachusetts  Infantry  (one  year) ;  muster- 
ed in  December  9,  1864 ;  discharged  June  29, 1865, 
expiration  of  service,  viz : 

124.  Benjamin  J.  Howe,  son  of  George  W.  and  OllTe  (Jewett)  Howe, 
born  in  Ipswich ;  age  26  yeara. 

126.  George  W.  Millett,  eon  of  Joshua  and  Deborah  (Howe)  Millett,  boni 
in  Bowley,  May  25, 1826. 

126.  John  P.  Millett  aon  of  Joshua  and  Deborah  (Howe)  Millet,  bom  in 
Bowley,  Bept  15, 1839. 

Enlistments  in  1865 : 

127.  George  H.  Dreaaer,  aon  of  Daniel  and  Alice  (Cook)  Dreaaer,  bom  in 
Newburyport,  January  18,  1847;  Co.  C,  lat  Bat  Maaa.  H.  Art; 
mua.  in  Feb.  14, 1866  (1  year) ;  disch.  June  24, 1865  ;  exp.  of  aenrice. 

128.  Timothy  A.  Emeraon,aon  of  Timothy  W.and  Mary  (Conant)  Emer- 
aon,  bom  in  Bowley,  April  29,  1845  ;  Co.  C,  Ist  Bat.  Maaa.  H.  Art ; 
mua.  in  Feb.  14,  1865  (1  year) ;  diach.  June  24,  1865,  exp.  of  aenrice. 

129.  Daniel  8.  Todd,  aon  of  CalTin  L.  and  Mary  J.  (Todd)  Todd,  bom  in 
Bowley,  Nov.  21, 1848  ;  Co.  F,  1st  Bat  Mass.  H.  Art ;  mua.  in  Feb. 
18, 1865  (1  year) ;  diach.  June  24,  1865,  exp.  of  aerTice. 

130.  Bichard  B.  W.  Cheny,  son  of  John  C.  and  Mary  8.  (Perley)  Cheny, 
bom  in  Bowley,  Dec.  25,  1848 ;  Co.  D,  62d  Begt   Maaa.  Inft.  (1 

•      year);  mua.  in  March  4, 1865 ;  diach.  May  5,  1865,  exp.  of  aerTice. 

131.  Noah  Spright  age  22  years  ;  Ist  Regt  N.  C.  Art ;  mua.  in  March  13, 
1865,  on  the  quote  of  Rt.wley. 

132.  Ckleb  Williama,  age  35  years ;  let  Regt.  N.  C.  Art ;  mua.  in  March 
18,  1865,  on  the  quote  of  Rowley. 

The  town  has  filled  its  quota  upon  every  call  made 
by  the  President  for  troops,  and  a  surplus  of  fourteen 
men  remains  to  its  credit.  So  Bowley  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  war  I 

The  doings  of  the  men  at  home  in  the  dark  days  of 
the  Civil  War  should  be  known  to  the  generation  then 
unborn.  In  this  town  the  real  Democrats,  as  well  as 
the  whole  Republican  party,  did  all  in  their  power  to 
aid  enlistments  and  to  care  for  the  families  of  those 
who  had  become  soldiers.    All  our  citizens  of  foreign 


birth  were  loyal.  Of  the  men  who  enlisted,  probably 
there  were  as  many  of  one  political  party  as  of  the 
other. 

But  there  were  a  few  political  Ishmaelites  who 
claimed  aflSliation  with  the  Democratic  party  ;  these 
favored  the  enemy.  They  styled  themselves  "cop- 
per-heads.'' They  were  cowards,  blatant  and  harm- 
less. When  our  army  met  defeat  and  our  men  lay 
bleeding  on  the  red  field  of  war,  these  craven  mis- 
creants rejoiced.  Such  was  the  respect  for  law  and 
order  that  they  were  unmolested. 

From  the  beginning  Bowley  was  a  manufacturing 
as  well  as  a  farming  town. 

Many  of  the  first  settlers  were  weavers,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  fulling-mill,  the  production  of  cloth 
was  long  a  profitable  industry. 

As  early  as  1680  ship-building  was  carried  on  at  the 
warehouse  landing  by  the  Stewarts,  who  continued 
in  this  trade  until  they  sold  to  Edward  Saunders, 
about  1710.  Saunders  and  his  descendants  continued 
the  business  for  more  than  a  century.  About  1813 
Capt  Nathaniel  Perley  built  a  vessel  of  ninety  tons 
measurement,  on  Bowley  common,  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  river.  This  ship  was  named  "  Country's 
Wonder,"  and  was  drawn  to  the  river  in  one  day,  by 
more  than  one  hundred  yoke  of  oxen.  At  the  head 
of  the  warehouse  road  the  teamsters  stopped  for 
lunch  and  Capt.  Perley  emptied  a  barrel  of  old  Jamaica 
rum  into  the  Saunders  well  that  all  might  drink. 

Deacon  Thomas  Mighill  had  a  malt-kiln  as  early  as 
1645. 

Tanneries  were  established  here  within  a  few  years 
after  the  settlement.  In  1800  there  were  nine  tanners 
in  town,  and  in  1839  about  six  hundred  cords  of  bark 
were  brought  by  ship. 

Since  the  railroad  passed  through  the  town  (1840)  a 
gradual  change  has  been  going  on  in  the  farming  inter- 
ests— few  oxen  are  now  kept ;  less  land  under  culti- 
vation ;  less  proportional  profit  in  old  style  farming ; 
less  farmers. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  was  begun  here 
by  Abraham  Jewett  about  1703.  He  continued  io 
the  business  to  the  time  of  his  death,  2d  of  November, 
1722.    Among  his  old  papers  is  this  memoranda: 

"The  two  sides  of  leather  which  I  had  of  Capt. 
Osgood,  Salem,  Decem :  31 :  1717 ;  I  waid  Janu :  6 : 
and  they  waid  but  17  p*  and  half,  one  7  p^ :  one 
10  p*  and  1  left  01—14—00  in  money  for  them :  they  | 
came  to  1 — 6 — 3 :  there  is  due  me  from  Capt  Osgood 
0—7— 9.*' 

This  business  so  begun  was  continued  by  various 
persons  to  the  present  century,  and  to  Moses  Dole, 
who,  with  his  son,  Lewis  H.  Dole,  continued  it  to  our 
day. 

To-day  F.  W.  Henderson  &  Co.  are  by  far  the  larg- 
est manufacturers.  Wm.  C.  Foster,  John  F.  Todd  and 
D.  N.  Prime  &  Sons  are  also  engaged  in  the  business. 
The  total  value  of  the  yearly  product  of  these  four 
manufacturers  is  about  $200,000. 
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Within  a  few  years  the  manufacture  of  heeU  and 
rtmdi  has  been  largely  carried  on  here.  So  far  as  the 
total  disbursements  for  local  labor  is  concerned  this 
exceeds  any  industry  in  town.  F.  L.  Burke  has  the 
most  employees.  The  total  value  of  his  average 
yearly  product  is  about  $100,000.  Milton  Ellsworth 
tod  S.  A.  Boynton  are  also  engaged  largely  in  this 
business. 

The  manufacture  of  inner-sauU'  is  carried  on  by 
Bernard  Damon. 

Henry  P.  Boynton,  John  Boynton,  Timothy  W. 
Emerson,  Greorge  Kimball,  D.  N.  Prime  &  Sons,  and 
Jeremiah  M.  Todd  have  general  stores.  Albert  E. 
Biiley  has  a  well  filled  drug-store.  George  E.  Daniels 
his  built  up  a  good  business  in  the  manufacture  of 
common-sense  wagons  and  farmers'  carts. 

The  Glen  Mills.— The  grist-mill  erected  by 
lliomas  Nelson  and  the  fulling-mill  erected  by  John 
PesTBon  became  the  sole  property  of  John  Pearson, 
Jr.,  and  continued  in  the  Pearson  family  until  pur- 
chased by  Samuel  Dummer,  father  of  the  present 
owner,  Nathaniel  N.  Dummer,  in  1820.  Mr.  Dum- 
mer, 8r.,  introduced  the  carding  of  rolls  to  supply  the 
county  demand,  also  the  manufacture  of  snuff.  Since 
1856  the  milling  of  grain  exclusively  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  N.  N.  Dummer,  and  the  mills  now  include 
oot  only  the  machinery  and  fixtures  of  all  first-class 
ertablishments  of  this  kind,  but  many  original  and 
important  processes  not  elsewhere  adopted. 

The  mills  are  now  driven  by  three  turbine  wheels 
and  a  sixty  horse-power  engine.  They  have  elevator 
capacity  for  fourteen  thousand  bushels  of  grain,  be- 
side storage-room  for  manufactured  products.  These 
prodacts  include  almost  everything  produced  from 
cereab  for  table  use. 

Town  Recx>rd8  and  Town  Clerks.— The  town 
records  of  Rowley  are  very  full  and  complete.  Not  a 
leaf  is  missing  from  the  books  containing  the  entries 
of  births,  marriages  and  deaths.  All  the  births, 
iotentions  of  marriage,  marriages  and  deaths,  from 
1689  to  1S44,  have  been  lately  copied,  indexed  and 
boand  in  two  volumes. 

The  record  of  the  doings  of  the  town  is  contained 
in  eight  volumes. 

The  clerks  have  been  as  follows : 

M»  Mntor 1639-40 

FrudiPfenmc ^ 1641-66 

John  Tmmbto 1666 ;  Fifth  Month,  1667,  died  in  office 

Tb«BMLMT«r 1667-^ 

Jotiph  Bojntoo « 168a-86 

SMBiel  Ptetta. ., 1687-S9 

BotaftGrMDoagb 1690-03 

ThoMM  Nekon. ^^ 11694-96 

JoMphBoTDton 1697-1700 

SmmI  Ptotti « 1701-18 

TbooMfLuDbnt....... « 1719-64 

HiMphrey  Hotaon.........^ 1766 ;  AogiMt,  ITT^  died  in  office 

ThoMMMichiU : ..Aagoit,  1773-99 

JotbseJewett. 1800-21 

TbomMGttge „ 1822-87 

^Tbt  ttrtoT  deilce  prior  to  1694  ie  giren  m  oorrecUy  aa  the  recorde 
«U1  frnrnh,  bot  It  bellered  to  be  iDCompleto. 


OiiTer  Blackinton 1838-41 

Nathaniel  Highill ....1842 ;  Augoat,  1846,  died  in  office 

Daniel  N.  Prime Auguat,  1846-46 

John  Proctor 1847-48 

ThomaaS.  Payaon „ 1849-62 

John  8.  Prime 1863-82 

Albert  E.  Bailey 1883-86 

Bei^amin  P.  Mighill ....1886 

r  POBT-OrFICI  DSPA&TIUNT, 

\  OrrioE  or  thx  Fisar  Asbutant  Poem astbb-Gbnxsal. 
Wa$kingUM,  D.O.JuJif  31, 1886. 
Sib:— Complying  with  your  requeat  of  May  28, 1886, 1  tranamit  here- 
with the  hiatory  of  the  poet-offioea  of  Bowley  and  Byfleld,  Eaaez  Ooonty, 
Maaaachuaetta.  Yeiy  reapectAilly, 

A.  E.  STETBNaOX, 
FInl  A»ii$taiU  J\>9tma$ier-0€H«rdl. 
Gboboe  G.  Blodobttk,  Esq.,  Bowley,  Maaa. 

PosT-OmoK  AT  RowLBT,  Eb8xx  Countt,  Mabs. 
PiMtma$Ur.  Date  of  AppoiiUment 

Jamee  Smith December  14, 1806 

Edward  Smith. March  16, 1826 

Frederick  Lambert November  11, 1829 

Bei^jamin  H.Smith March  17,  1836 

OUrer  Blackinton Auguat  23, 1847 

Riohard  Herbert November  17, 1861 

Joseph  Johnaon December  21, 1863 

OUver  Bhickinton March  28, 1864 

Ezekiel  Bailey May  12, 1864 

ThomaaB.  Greeaey April  18, 1861 

J.  8.  Todd April  19, 1869 

Frank  S.  Jackaon AprU  13, 1881 

Albert  B.  Bailey January  27, 1886 

Bttuu). 

Benjamin  Coleman Januaiy  11, 1826 

Samuel  W.  SUckney April  11,  1827 

Bei^Jamln  Coleman May  26, 1828 

Martin  Root April  1, 1847 

Henry  Durant - May  3, 1861 

George  0.  Lincoln....^ September  23,  1862 

Paul  Titcomb June  23, 1863 

Samuels.  Moody July  6, 1864 

Bei^amin  Pearson „ March  1, 1862 

Harriet  L.  Moody March  30,  1868 

Juatin  0.  Rogers October  17, 1873 

From  Rowley,  as  originally  incorporated,  has  been 
set  off  Bradford  (then  including  Groveland)  in  1675, 
Boxford  in  1685  and  Georgetown  in  1838,  while  the 
Bradstreet,  Hammond  and  Harris  farms  were  annexed 
from  Ipswich  in  1784,  For  many  years  the  popula- 
tion has  been  about  twelve  hundred. 

AOORKOATI  or  POLLR,  PKOPBBTT,  TAXES,   BTO.,  MAY  IST,  1886. 

Number  of  polla  for  taxation 360 

Tax  on  each „ » 12  00 

Total  value  of  peraonal  property 87,441  00 

Total  Talue  real  eatato 466,782  00 

Total  valuation 664,223  00 

Increaae  in  valuation » 8,789  00 

Total  tax  aaaeaaed  for  1886 7,369  33 

Batoper  thousand 12  00 

Number  of  tax-payera 602 

Number  of  peraona  paying  only  poll  tax. 114 

Number  of  perwna  paying  tax  on  property 488 

Number  of  horaea 228 

Number  of  cowa. 394 

Number  of  aheep 27 

Number  of  other  neat  catUe 116 

Number  of  awine „ 90 

Number  of  dwelUng-houaea 279 

Number  of  acreaof  land  for  taxation 10,310 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  persons  qualified  to 
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vote  in  the  town  of  Rowley,  November  2, 1886,  as 
certified  by  Milton  Ellsworth,  Francis  D.  Henderson, 

George  F.  Kimball  and  Benjamin  P.  Mighill,  registrars. 

▲cUuna,  Edwin  H.  Davenport,  Byron  S.  Jaqnei,  Edwin  L. 

AdMtu,  Frank  H.  Davenport,  John  L.  Jaqaee,  Harry  A. 

Adama,  Lewis  A.  Dillon,  Edward.  JelliM>n,  Nathan  H. 

Adame,  Warren  H.        Dodge,  Ignatiue  B,  Jewett,  Edward  W. 

Armitage,  Stephen.        Dodge,  Joseph  D.  Jewett,  Herbert 

Dodge,  Panl  A.  Jewett,  Herbert  L. 

Dodge,  Phineas.  Jewett,  Mark. 

Dodge,  Phineas  A.  Jewett,  Moses  C. 

Dole,  diaries.  Jewett,  Oscar  A. 

Dole,  Charles  L.  Johnson,  George  J. 

Dole,  Enoch  I.  Johnson,  Joseph. 

Dole,  Frederick  S.  Johnson,  Joseph  (2d). 

Dole,  John  P.  Johnson,  Nehemlah. 

Dresser,  Charles  P.  Johnson,  Samuel  P. 

Dresser,  Daniel  W.  Johnson,  Walter  N. 

Dresser,  George  H.  Johnson,  William. 

Drssser,  John  M.  Johnson,  William  G. 

Dresser,  Samnel  P. 

Dammer,  Joseph 


Bailey,  Albert  E. 
Bailey,  Edward. 
Bailey,  Frederick. 
Bailey,  George  O. 
Bailey,  Willard  L. 
BarUett,  Bei^amin  W. 
BarUett,  Morrill  C. 
Bean,  Josiab  W. 
Bedee,  Appleton  G. 
Bishop,  Amos. 
Bishop,  Arthor. 
Blackinton,  Alfred  K. 
Blackinton,  Jacob  P. 
Blackinton,  Oliver  A. 
Blodgette,  George  B. 
Boyce,  Frank  A. 
Boynton,  Henry. 
Boynton,  Henry  P. 
Boynton,  John. 
Boynton,  John  E. 
Bradstreet,  Alfred  K. 
Bradstreet,  Charles  W. 
Bradstreet,  Daniel  W. 
Bradstreet,  Frank  W. 
Bradstreet,  George  H. 
Bradstreet,  Moses. 
Bradstreet,  Moess  B. 
Bradstreet,  Thomas. 
Brown,  George  W. 
Brown,  Judson  W. 
Borbank,  Joseph  H. 
Barke,  Solomon  F.  L. 


Kelley,  Bartlett 
Dnmmer,  Nathaniel  N.  Kelley,  William  W. 


Dunn,  Patrick. 
Durgin,  Samuel  A. 
Dwinaels,  John  S. 

Edgeriy,  Charles  B. 
Ellsworth,  Milton 
Ellsworth,  Simeon. 
ElweU,  William  0. 
Emerson,  John  W. 
Emerson,  Leslie  M. 

Foss,  BeiOamin  W. 
Foss,  Joshua. 
Foss,  Joshua  N. 
Foss,  William  A. 
Foster,  Harland  C. 
Foster,  Walter  C. 
Foster,  WilUam  0. 


Burke,  Tom  Winthrop.  Foster,  William  8. 


Campbell,  Augustine. 
Carpenter,  Almon  E. 
Carter,  John  Q.  A. 
Ceby,  Henry  A. 
Chadboume,  Lewis  G. 
Chaplin,  Alfred. 
Chaplin,  Charles. 


Gilday,  John. 
Gilday,  Patrick. 
CkMdwIn,  George  P. 
GosB,  Frank  M. 

Hale.Charles. 
Hale,  Charles  W. 


Chapman,  Bei^Mnin  D.  Hale,  Daniel  H. 


Chapman,  John. 
Child,  Thomas  F. 
ChurohUI,  Willis  E. 
Chirk,  John  P. 
Collins,  Charles. 
Conant,  Gilbert  B. 
Cook,  Arthur  L. 
Cook,  Charles  E. 
Ceok,  James  H. 
Cook,  Jeremiah. 
Cressey,  George  H. 
Cressey,  George  J. 
Cressey,  Moses  B. 

Damon,  Bernard. 
Damon,  Ebeuezer  B. 
Daniels,  Adam  F. 
Daniels,  Amoe  B. 
Daniels,  Edward  A. 
Daniels,  George  E. 
Daniels,  George  W. 
Daniels,  John  F. 
Daniels,  Moses  A. 
Daniels,  Solomon  E. 


Hale,  Everett  B. 
Hale,  Ezra. 
Hale,  James  0. 
Hale,  Joshua. 
Hale,  Thaddeufl. 
Hale,  Thomas. 
Hale,  Thomas  P. 
Hale,  WiUUm  M. 
Hardy,  Gorham  H. 
Hardy,  Gorham  E. 
Hasen,  John  G. 
Hasen,  Nathan  T. 
Henderson,  Daniel  S. 
Henderson,  Francis  D. 
Herbert,  Obarles. 
Hicken,  Albert  A. 
Hicken,  Thomas  W. 
Hobson,  Einathan. 
Howe,  Amos  W. 
Hubbard,  Calvin. 
Hutchinson,  Lewis. 

Jackson,  Daniel  K. 
Jackson,  Frank  S. 


Kent,  Jacob. 
Keyes,  Eben  S. 
Keyes,  Henry  B. 
Kimball,  Charles. 
Kimball,  Edwaid  A. 
Kimball,  George. 
Kimball,  George  F. 
Kimball,  WiUiam. 
Kneeland,  Hiram. 

Lambert,  George  N. 
Lambert,  John. 
Lee,  William. 
LIttlefleld,  George  D. 
LitUefield,  Moses  F. 
Lunt,  Charles  A. 
Lunt,  George  A. 

Maguire,  Edward. 
Mahony,  Edward  L. 
Mahony,  John. 
Mardiall,  Charles  E. 
Marshall,  John. 
Marshall,  John  A. 
Merrill,  Byron  J. 
MerriU,  Daniel. 
Merrill,  Frank. 
MighUI,  BeiUamin  P. 
Mighill,  Charies  P. 
MiUstt,  Austin  L. 
Millett,  Edwaid. 
Millett,  Edward  A. 
Millett,  George  W. 
Millett,  John  P. 
Millett,  Joshua  B. 
Morrill,  Edward  W.,  Jr. 

Nelson,  David  0. 

O'Brien,  Daniel. 

Peabody,  Willard. 
Perley,  Allen. 
Periey,  Charles  H. 
Periey,  David  E. 
Perley,  James  M. 
Periey,  William. 
Pickani,  Charles  A. 
Pickard,  Josiah  T. 
PIckard,  Moses. 
Pike,  Daniel  P. 
Pike,  John. 


Pilsbury,  Amos  D. 
Plummer,  James  T. 
Poors,  George  F. 
Potter,  Amos  B. 
Potter,  Benjamin  8. 
Potter,  Edward  H. 
Ihresoott,  George. 
Prescott,  George  K. 
Prime,  Daniel  B. 
Prime,  George  B. 
Prime,  John  S. 
Prime,  Samuel  8. 
Prime,  Thomas. 

Richards,  John  M. 
Richardson,  Edward. 
Richardson,  Edward  H. 
Ricker,  Robert  D. 
Riley,  William  J. 
Rogers,  Charles  W. 
Rogers,  Harry  B, 
Roger^  WUliam  H. 
Rundlett,  James  P. 
Rundlett,  Oliver  A. 


Saunders,  David. 
Saunders,  John  P. 
Ssarie,  ElUah  P. 
Searie,  Samuel. 
Sheehan,  John. 
Smith,  David  E 
Smith,  Edward  C. 
Smith,  Jacob  J. 
Smith,  James  H. 
Smith,  Walter  E. 
Smith,  Woodbury. 
Spiller,  Alonso  M. 
Spiller,  Thomas. 
Spiller,  William  H.  H. 
Stewart,  James  C. 
Stockbridge,  Seth. 
Stockbridge,  A.  J. 
Swaney,  WilUam. 

Taylor,  Nathaniel  C. 
Tenney,  Francis. 
Tenney,  John. 
Tenney,  John  H. 
Tenney,  Silss  M. 


Thompson,  Clukrles   S 
Tilson,  Jonathan^ 
Titcomb,  Andrew. 
Titcomb,  Calvin  R. 
Titoomb,  Calvin  R.,  J 
Todd,  Charles  H. 
Todd,  Frank  P. 
Todd,  Frederick. 
Todd,  James  N. 
Tudd,  Jeremiah  M. 
Todd,  John  F. 
Todd,  Joseph  S. 
Todd,  Lewis  C. 
Todd,  Moeee. 
Todd,  Nathan. 
Todd,  WiUiam. 
Travis,  Thomas. 

Vining,  Frank  M. 

Walker,  Charles  H. 
Walton,  Aagnstos  L*. 
Worthley,  Alfred  G. 


In  the  beautiful  valley  Rogers  selected,  with  Muzz} 
and  Prospect  Hills  to  the  south,  Bradford  Street  aDc 
Hunsley  Hills  to  the  we^t,  and  Ox  Pasture  Hill  tc 
the  north,  on  the  same  house-lots  the  first  settlers  laid 
out,  their  houses  embowered  in  trees,  dwell  the  Bow- 
ley  men  of  to-day.  For  centuries  from  out  this 
peaceful  vale  Rowley's  sons  have  gone  forth  to  mingle 
in  the  turmoil  of  the  world ;  some  in  foreign  lands, 
some  in  busy  marts  of  trade,  some  to  build  new 
homes  in  far-off  States,  some  to  delve  in  mines,  some 
to  stand,  as  on  Zion's  Hill,  pointing  in  the  Master's 
name  the  way  to  life  eternal,  some  'mid  clash  of  arms 
and  cannon's  roar  to  breast  the  death-shots  of  their 
country's  foe.  Aged  grandsires  sitting  by  the  open 
fire,  snow  bound,  tell  to  willing  ears  the  story  of 
these  wanderers,  how  they  succeeded,  suffered  or  suc- 
cumbed. 

When  summer  has  clothed  in  green  the  good  old 
town,  her  sons  return  to  view  again  the  home  of  their 
ancestors  or  of  their  youth ;  they  bring  their  little 
ones  to  roam  in  field  and  wood  and  mossy  glens ;  they 
tell  again  the  story  of  some  old  rock  or  rugged  oak, 
and  at  even-tide  listen  to  the  resounding  sea,  until  the 
curfew  warns  them  of  closing  day. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


REV.  JOHN  PIKE,  D.D. 

The  character  of  a  man  depends  much  on  his  an- 
cestors, and  to  sketch  one's  life,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  have  an  appreciative  knowledge  of  it,  we  must  look 
back  to  the  characteristics  of  his  fathers.  The  Pikes, 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  town  of  Newbury 
to  which  they  came  pioneers  with  Parker  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  1635,  have  been  noted  for  intelligence,  lib- 
erality of  opinions  and  independence  of  action.  John 
and  Robert  were  here  in  time  to  listen  to  Mr.  Par- 
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ker's  first  sermon,  delivered  under  the  wide-spreading 
branches  of  a  majestic  oak,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  now  called  Parker,  near  where  the  bridge 
stands.  They  were  men  of  education,  and  at  once 
had  influence  in  civil  and  religious  affairs.  They 
were  the  partisans  of  Winthrop  fur  Governor  as 
against  Vane,  and  one  of  them  went  on  foot  to  Cam- 
bridge, forty  miles,  to  take  the  oath  of  a  freeman  and 
qualify  to  vote.  They  were  men  of  ability  and 
sterling  virtues,  ready  to  express  and  maintain  their 
opinions  with  great  power.  Robert  Pike,  in  Salis- 
bury, was  one  of  the  first  men  of  Massachusetts  at 
that  day,  and  more  than  a  century  in  advance  of  his 
times.  He  resisted  the  dogmatic  authority  of  the 
clergy  and  suflTered  excommunication  from  the  church; 
he  opposed  the  action  of  the  General  Court  against 
the  Quakers  and  was  disfranchised;  he  condemned 
the  witchcraft  delusion  with  much  efficiency  ;  and  in 
all  these  issues  finally  triumphed.  Still  all  the  time 
he  was  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  unshaken  in  his 
faith. 

We  should  expect  to  find  the  descendants  of  such 
men,  what  we  have  found  them,  energetic,  not  ap- 
palled at  difiSculties,  determined  for  what  was  right 
in  their  minds,  and  brave  in  defense  of  their  senti- 
ments. Such  was  Nicholas  Pike,  author  of  the  first 
arithmetic  published  in  America,  the  friend  ol 
George  Washington,  and  the  planter  of  the  liberty 
tree  in  front  of  his  residence  in  1775,  the  branches  ol 
which  arch  State  Street  to  this  day.  Such  was  Gen. 
Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike  who  explored  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  gave  name  to  Pike's  Peak,  and  died  in 
battle  in  the  War  of  1812-16.  Such  is  the  poet- 
soldier,  Albert  Pike,  one  of  the  heroes  at  Buena  Vista 
of  whom  Gen.  Taylor  made  honorable  mention.  The 
fiimily  has  given  us  scholars,  poets,  clergymen, 
teachers,  statesmen  and  jurists. 

Of  this  family  is  Rev.  John  Pike,  D.D.,  minister  at 
Rowley  for  a  whole  generation ;  a  high-minded  gen- 
tleman and  a  devout  Puritan,  who  has  honored  his' 
profession  and  performed  its  duties  under  disabilities 
that  would  have  long  since  retired  a  weaker  mind. 
He  was  born  in  Newburyport,  July  3,  1815,  and  is 
consequently  seventy-four  years  old.  His  father, 
Richard  Pike,  a  well-known  and  honored  citizen, 
possessed  of  those  Christian  virtues  that  adorn  and 
endear  the  individual,  resided  in  the  house,  after- 
wards occupied  by  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  on  one  of 
the  finest  streets  of  New  England.  His  mother  was 
Mary,  daughter  of  Jacob  Boardman,  tender,  benevo- 
lent and  pious,  who  after  her  husband*s  death,  de- 
voted all  her  energies  to  secure  for  her  son,  a  liberal 
education  that  should  fit  him  for  the  highest  useful- 
ness in  any  calling  he  might  pursue.  It  was  by  her, 
in  that  singularly  Puritan  home,  yielding  instruction 
in  the  Bible,  the  catechism  and  other  books  which 
secure  clear  thinking  and  correct  living,  such  as 
formed  the  eminent  characters  in  the  early  days  of 
New  England,  that  the  lad's  mind  was  moulded. 


Carefully  she  blended  amusement  and  work,  and  he 
has  borne  the  marks  of  gravity  and  mirthful ness, 
each  in  its  own  place,  ever  since.  His  school  instruc- 
tion was  largely  committed  to  Alfred  W.  Pike,  an  ex- 
cellent classical  scholar  and  a  thorough  teacher.  By 
him  he  was  fitted  for  college ;  and  while  under  him 
the  greater  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  broke  upon  his 
mind,  and  led  him  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  his 
Saviour.    This  was  the  pivotal  point  of  his  life. 

He  entered  Bowdoin  College  in  1829,  when  Parker 
Cleaveland  was  at  the  height  of  his  intellectual 
achievements  and  glory;  and  when  the  youthful 
poet,  Longfellow,  was  entering  upon  his  career  as 
professor  of  modern  languages.  In  college  he  was 
diligent  and  brilliant,  with  a  character  mature  above 
his  years.  He  was  graduated  in  1833,  and  the  next 
day,  with  six  others  of  his  class,  elected  a  member  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  and  was  afterwards  made 
president  of  his  class.  Bowdoin  College  has  honored 
him  as  among  her  distinguished  sons.  From  1863  to 
1887,  when  he  resigned,  he  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  overseers,  and  served  on  the  committee  that  se- 
x;ured  for  the  college  two  valuable  presidents.  He 
was  also  on  the  committee  for  the  reception  of  Presi- 
dent Grant,  when  he  honored  the  college  by  his  pres- 
ence at  its  commencement,  and  was  himself  honored 
by  it,  with  one  of  its  highest  degrees.  Dr.  Pike  has 
always  kept  up  his  interest  in  his  alma  master  which 
bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  D.D.  in  1866.  We  may 
say  the  same  of  many  other  institutions  of  learning 
with  which  he  has  had  connection.  He  has  been  a 
trustee  of  Dummer  Academy  since  1842,  and  for 
thirty-five  years  president  of  the  board.  He  was  also 
a  trustee  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  for  some  years.  To  all  endeavors  to  advance 
education  from  the  primary  school  to  the  college  he 
has  lent  a  willing  hand  and  an  eloquent  tongue. 

Leaving  college  he  soon  commenced  his  theologi- 
cal studies,  entering  the  Andover  Seminary  in  1834. 
Here  a  formidable  obstacle  was  to  be  encountered. 
In  his  last  year  at  Bowdoin  his  eyesight  weakened, 
and  that  weakness  had  so  increased  that  he  was 
obliged  to  employ  a  young  man  to  read  to  and  write  for 
him ;  nor  was  it  ever  fully  restored,  but  finally  ended 
in  total  blindness.  So  strongly,  however,  was  he 
impressed  that  he  must  be  about  his  Master's  work, 
that  he  resolutely  persevered,  graduated  with  honor 
in  1837,  and  at  once  entered  upon  his  calling. 

His  first  engagement  was,  for  a  few  weeks,  at  North 
Falmouth;  but  he  was  induced  by  the  excellent 
families  with  which  he  became  acquainted;  the  varied 
and  abundant  assistance  in  reading  and  writing  given 
him ;  the  remarkable  healthfulness  of  the  village ; 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  its  seashore  and  forests ;  and 
the  zealous  religious  feeling  that  prevailed,  to  remain 
there  three  years.  In  1840  he  accepted  the  call  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Rowley  to  become  their 
pastor,  and  there  has  been  his  life-work,  so  beautifiil 
in  its  results  and  so  pleasant  in  all  its  relations.    The 
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year  following  he  married  Deborah,  only  child  of 
Hon.  Daniel  Adams,  of  Newbury,  a  lady  every 
way  adapted  to  the  work  which  was  before  her. 
Carefully  educated,  of  fine  tastes  and  industrious 
habits,  she  continued  the  reading  and  writing  for  him; 
and  thus  was  eyes  and  hands  unto  him.  This  pastor- 
ate at  Rowley,  we  may  not  narrate  in  all  its  details; 
but  this  one  fact  he  established,  that  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place  may  continue  his  usefulness  to  old 
age  or  death.  He  had  examples  near  at  hand  to  fol- 
low, as  Rev.  Mr.  Braman*s,  at  Georgetown,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Withington*s,  at  Newbury ;  but  without  such 
examples  he  was  wedded  to  the  Christian  and  Puritan 
idea,  that  when  the  minister  accepts  the  pastorate,  it 
is  as  much  a  life  engagement  as  when  he  marries  a 
wife.  Thenceforth  he  belongs  to  the  parish  and  the 
parish  belongs  to  him ;  he  is  to  serve  the  people,  and 
the  people  to  make  due  and  proper  returns  therefor. 
He  is  to  baptize,  receive  into  communion,  to  marry, 
tp  teach  the  children,  to  counsel  and  encourage  the 
adults,  bury  the  dead,  and  stand  by  and  assist  them 
to  the  portals  of  heaven,  unless  first  called  to  enter 
himself.  All  of  this  he  has  done,  and  in  the  doing 
had  continuous  reward.  He  has  won  the  respect  of 
the  town  and  the  affections  of  the  people,  so  that  now 
when  blindness  is  upon  him  the  little  boys  and  girls 
even  delight  to  hear  him  and  listen  to  his  pleasant 
words.  We  know  of  no  man  who  has  a  more  abiding 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  community,  or  who  hai> 
more  formed  the  living  generation  by  his  labors 
among  them  and  their  parents.  Widely  known  in 
the  churches  he  has  had  many  opportunities,  in  the 
almost  half  century  of  his  busy  life  to  go  to  more 
wealthy  and  fashionable  parishes,  but  promptly  he 
has  returned  answer :  **  It  is  not  a  thought  to  be  en- 
tertained. Here  are  my  people,  faithful  and  true; 
and  I  am  their  servant  in  the  Lord.  So  I  promised 
to  be,  and  so  I  shall  remain  to  the  end."  That  end 
came  to  him  in  1868,  when  blindness  made  it  neces- 
sary to  terminate  a  pastorate  of  twenty-eight  years, 
during  which  the  church  had  a  constant  religious 
growth  and  many  seasons  of  revival. 

Since  his  resignation,  not  to  be  idle,  or  cease  to  act 
for  the  good  of  others,  he  has  preached  every  Sunday 
for  twelve  years,  at  the  house  of  correction  in  Ips- 
wich; nor  have  his  labors  been  in  vain.  His  blind- 
ness, shutting  out  the  light  of  the  material  sun  seems 
to  have  given  greater  internal  and  spiritual  illumi- 
nation, which  has  fitted  him  for  this  later  field  of 
usefulness  among  what  are  termed  the  criminal  and 
dangerous  classes. 

As  a  pulpit  orator,  Dr.  Pike  excelled.  What  he 
had  to  do  he  endeavored  to  do  well.  There  was  no 
lack  of  careful  preparation.  The  end  to  be  reached 
was  to  leave  a  thought  in  the  mind  that  might  germin- 
ate and  bear  fruit,  rather  than  a  word  in  the  ear  that 
would  pass  quickly  away.  He  was  always  impressive. 
Such  was  his  voice,  his  action  suited  to  the  words  as 
the  words  were  to  the  occasion  that  he  left  the  im- 


print of  ability  and  full  confidence  in  his  sincerity 
and  love  for  souls.  His  sermons  were  frequently  of  a 
very  high  order,  combining  the  logic  of  the  bar,  the 
rhetoric  of  the  school,  and  that  pathos  that  so  be- 
comes the  pulpit.  His  election  sermon  before  the 
legislature  of  1857,  and  that  delivered  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  settlement  are  good  specimens 
of  his  work.  He  was  frequently  called  on  for  ser- 
mons and  addresses  for  special  occasions. 

We  have  called  Dr.  Pike  a  Puritan,  a  designation 
honorable  and  fitting.  From  the  beginning  he  has 
been  fully  identified  with  the  doctrines  and  eccle- 
siastical polity  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  country.  He  has  been  longer 
connected  with  the  Essex  North  Association  than 
any  other  member,  and  with  one  exception  is  the 
oldest  man  in  it ;  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  at  Boston  in  1865,  and  presided  over  the 
State  Association  of  Ministers  at  Westfield.  He  has 
presided  over  many  councils  and  conferences,  in 
which  he  has  not  failed  to  urge  upon  the  churches 
the  value  of  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Conservative 
by  nature  and  tender  in  action,  he  has  been  highly 
useful  in  reconciling  churches  and  pastors,  when  at 
variance,  and  restoring  fellowship  between  dififerent 
churches.  He  was  one  of  the  actors  whose  labors 
terminated  the  division  of  the  Congregationalists  of 
Massachusetts  into  two  religious  bodies  and  reuniting 
the  Boston  and  American  Tract  Societies.  His  voice 
has  always  been  for  peace  and  harmony  where  they 
could  be  had  without  a  sacrifice  of  principle :  hence 
he  was  an  admirable  presiding  officer  and  his  services 
were  invaluable  on  committees  and  at  councils.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  famous  Storrs-Buddington  coun- 
cil at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  was  also  upon  his  report, 
at  the  general  Association  of  Churches,  at  Lowell, 
that  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Aid,  which  was  after- 
wards chartered  by  the  Commonwealth,  was  formed, 
and  on  the  executive  committee  he  has  been  ever 
since. 

There  is  something  very  beautiful  in  the  picture  of 
such  a  life — the  life  of  a  village  clergyman,  whose 
praises  are  in  all  the  churches,  but  whose  home  and 
heart  are  in  his  own  parish;  who  can  look  aronnd 
upon  the  fruits  of  his  labors  and  be  cheered  in  ripen- 
ed age  by  the  voices  of  friends  and  comforters  who 
welcomed  him  to  their  firesides  as  children  would  a 
father,  feeling  that  they  are  purer  and  wiser  for  his 
words  and  acts.  For  twenty-eight  years  he  stood 
with  and  for  them ;  and  now  when  retired,  afflicted, 
but  not  discouraged,  blind,  but  cheerfUl,  he  has  the 
respect,  good  wishes  and  love  of  all  classes  and  all 
ages.  As  years  gather  the  world  narrows,  and  we 
think  less  of  what  is  distant  and  more  of  home  and 
immediate  friends.  May  Dr.  Pike  be  long  spared  to 
enjoy  the  calm  twilight  of  a  well  spent  life. 
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CHAPTER  XCII. 
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BY  JOHN  PRINCE. 


iHtndiutorjf— First  Bugti^h  RMidenU  (WhiU,  BradatreH  and  Cogtwell)— 
Th*  OUur  and  Earlier  SdOert—OrigiMl  Land-holder— An  Early  In- 
habitant of  &$ex— Indian  Ounning—Maaeonomo'a  EarlieU  Interview 
tcith  the  Elder  Winthrop— Further  Englieh  SettlerM. 

Although  classed  among  the  smaller  towns  of  the 
county,  this  place  may  nevertheless  take  rank  in 
historical  interest  and  significance  with  some  of  the 
larger  towns,  and  also  with  some  of  the  cities. 

Its  ecclesiastical  annals,  its  military  record,  and  its 
progressive  industrial  development,  furnish  conspicu- 
ous examples  of  courageous  resistance  to  the  en- 
croachments of  prerogative  in  civil  administration ; 
of  the  sturdy,  unyielding  maiatenance  of  the  functions 
and  independence  of  the  separate  parish  and  church 
organizations,  which  at  an  early  and  formative 
period  materially  helped  to  save  New  England  Con- 
gregationalism from  degenerating  into  virtual  prelacy ; 
of  patriotic  devotion  to  the  common  weal,  unheedful 
of  deprivation,  exposure  and  personal  danger,  through 
all  the  alternating  seasons  of  temporary  triumph  and 
disheartening  defeat,  in  the  difierent  wars ;  and  of  pa- 
tient endurance  in  manly  toil,  and  of  advancement  in 
constructive  skill,  which  in  so  many  instances  have 
secured  worldly  competence,  and  nurtured  the  stead- 
fastness and  reliability  of  character  which  are  among 
the  elements  of  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation. 

Our  people  have  been  enabled  to  afford  their  sons 
the  facilities  for  classical  training  and  culture, 
wkich  will  readily  recall  some  brilliant  illustra- 
tions in  mature  scholarship  and  in  legal  and  forensic 
ability. 

From  among  the  natives  of  this  place  have  em- 
anated two  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  one 
of  them  of  the  colonial  period ;  four  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions,  one  of  them  the  chief  justice ;  three 
judges  of  Probate,  one  of  them  of  the  colonial  time ; 
two  college  professors,  besides  one  other  of  much  dis- 
tinction, who,  though  born  in  another  part  of  the 
county,  was  the  son  of  a  native  of  Chebacco,  of  high 
repute  as  a  physician,  and  for  some  time  a  surgeon  in 
the  Revolutionary  army ;  six  commissioned  oflScers  in 
the  French  and  English  War ;  seven  commissioned 
officers  in  the  Revolution,  four  of  them  of  distinction  ; 
thirteen  clergymen,  nine  of  them  college  graduates, 
two  of  them  doctors  of  divinity,  and  one  a  presiding 
elder;  fourteen  physicians,  all  regular  graduates  in 
medicine  and  surgery;  eight  members  of  the  legal 
profession ;  two  delegates  to  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1780 ;  two  delegates  to  the  State  Con- 
vention of  1788,  which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  one  delegate  to  the  State  Constitu- 
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tional  Convention  of  1820 ;  three  State  Senators,  and 
one  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

A  native  citizen,  who  commanded  a  regiment  at 
the  siege  of  Louisburg,  was  a  member  of  the  colonial 
House  of  Representatives  (sometimes  called  deputies) 
for  fifteen  years,  and  at  one  session  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  that  body,  but  the  Governor,  actuated  by 
political  hostility,  negatived  the  election  in  the 
exercise  of  a  power  then  vested  in  the  executive. 
Afterwards,  under  the  administration  of  another  in- 
cumbent, this  citizen  was  elected  for  six  consecutive 
years  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council.  Of  the 
native  members  of  the  colonial  Legislature  from  the 
first  settlement,  a  full  enumeration  is  not  here  at- 
tempted. 

One  native  clergyman,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, o99ciated  a  few  years  as  chaplain  at  a  garrison 
during  the  wars  with  the  Indians. 

Of  the  earlier  resident  clergymen  not  natives,  one 
of  whom  was  pastor  here  for  forty-five  years,  and 
another  for  more  than  half  a  century,  four  were  army 
chaplains,  three  of  them  serving  as  such  in  two  wars 
— one  in  King  Philip's  war  and  in  an  expedition 
against  Quebec,  and  two  in  the  war  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  and  in  the  American  Revolution. 
Two  of  the  present  pastors  of  churches  in  the  town 
were  army  chaplains  during  the  late  Civil  War. 

First  English  Residents — White,  Bradstreet 
AND  Cogswell.— Dr.  Crowell,  in  his  history  of  Essex, 
designates  1634  as  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement  of  this  place.  He  states  that  in  that  year, 
**  William  White  and  Goodman  Bradstreet  removed 
toward  Chebacco  River."  He  then  says :  "  History 
gives  us  no  account  of  these  two  families."  But 
whether  these  data  were  given  on  the  authority  of 
tradition  or  of  some  brief  entry  in  the  town  records 
of  Ipswich,  is  not  mentioned. 

Two  difierent  persons,  each  named  William  White, 
are  alluded  to  in  those  records  as  immigrants  to 
Ipswich,  but  no  particulars  are  stated  as  to  their  first 
abiding  place.  Reference  is  likewise  made  to  two 
families  of  the  name  of  Bradstreet.  One  of  them 
was  the  family  of  Simon,  afterwards  Governor  Brad- 
street. He  *'  possessed  a  planting-lot  in  High  Street," 
in  Ipswich  town,  in  1638,  and  "seven  acres  on  the 
hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,"  in  1647.  Before 
1658,  he  had  removed  with  his  family  to  Andover. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  ever  at 
any  time  a  resident  of  Chebacco.  Of  the  other  Brad- 
street, some  personal  details  will  be  found  further 
along  in  these  pages. 

A  William  While  came  from  England;  in  the  ship 
Mary-and-John,  in  1634,  and,  as  is  recorded  of  him, 
"fiist  sat  down  at  Ipswich."  He  removed  to  New- 
bury, in  1635,  with  several  of  his  fellow  passengers, 
among  them  Rev.  Thomas  Parker,  Nicholas  Noyes, 
(ancestor  of  Rev.  Nicholas  Noyes,  of  Salem,  so  active 
and  bitter  in  the  witchcraft  trials  of  1692),  Henry 
Sewall,  William  White,  William  Moody  and  Richard 
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Kent.  They  left  thus  early  to  begin  a  new  settle- 
ment, the  General  Court  having  in  that  year  or- 
dered the  bounds  of  Ipswich  and  Quascacunquen 
[Newbury}  to  be  laid  out.  From  Newbury,  William 
White  removed  to  Pentucket,  now  Haverhill;  of 
which  place,  with  the  latter  name,  he  was  one  of  the 
original  founders,  his  signature  being  appended  to 
the  deed  of  conveyance,  as  a  witness  to  the  signa- 
tures, by  mark,  of  the  Indians,  Passagus  and  Sagga- 
hew,  who  sold  the  land  to  the  English  settlers  in 
1642. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  been  the 
identical  William  White,  the  early  immigrant  to 
Chebacco,  tarrying  there  but  a  short  time.  He  had 
one  son,  John  White,  who  died  in  1668,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  leaving  a  son  John,  who  had  fourteen 
children,  of  whose  numerous  posterity  many  are  still 
living  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  some  of  them 
very  distinguished  people.  He  married,  as  his  second 
wife,  in  1682,  widow  Sarah  Foster,  of  Ipswich,  step- 
mother of  Reginald  Foster,  Jr.,  of  Chebacco.  He 
died  in  Haverhill,  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years. 

The  eminence  in  Essex  known  as  White's  Hill, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  so  called,  from 
its  having  been  at  some  time  owned  by  a  resident 
of  that  name,  but  whether  an  early  or  later  resident 
is  not  indicated  by  any  record. 

In  1647,  a  William  White  sold  to  Ralph  Dix,  of 
Ipswich,  a  farm  at  Chebacco  containing  two  hundred 
acres ;  and  in  1691,  Thomas  White  sold  to  William 
Qoodhue,  Jr.,  eighty-two  acres,  comprising  house,  or- 
chard, plowing  and  pasture  adjoining  Mr.  Cogswell's 
farm — probably  the  present  Marshall  farm,  in  the 
angle  of  the  road  on  Northern  Avenue.  But  whether 
Thomas  White  himself  or  a  tenant  had. occupied  the 
premises  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  does  not  appear. 

An  immigrant  named  Humphrey  Bradstreet  came 
in  the  ship   Elizabeth,  from  Ipswich,  in  England,  in 

1634,  with  his  wife  Bridget  and  four  children,  one 
son  and  three  daughters, — John,  Hannah,  Martha 
and  Mary;  and  there  were  subsequently  bom  to 
them,  in  this  country,  three  more — a  son  and  two 
daughters — Moses,  Sarah,  and  Rebecca.  This  Hum- 
phrey was,  I  am  satisfied,  the  Goodman  Bradstreet 
who  was  one  of  the  first  two  settlers  mentioned. 

Humphrey  Bradstreet  was  made  freeman,  May  6, 

1635,  and  was  thereafter  entitled  to  be  called  Mr. 
Previously,  he  was,  of  cour^se,  termed  Goodman.  He 
was  undoubtedly  the  Bradstreet  who  came  to  Che- 
bacco, and,  according  to  the  Ipswich  records,  had  a 
house-lot  granted  to  him,  not  long  after  his  arrival, 
the  precise  locality  of  which,  however,  is  not  men- 
tioned. Ten  years  afterwards,  he  had  another  house- 
lot  granted  him,  which  was  in  the  central  or  western 
part  of  Ipswich;  and  still  later  he  owned  a  farm, 
which  was  subsequently  annexed  to  Rowley ;  in 
which  latter  place  he  died  in  1665,  leaving  several 
children,  one  of  whom,  Moses,  became  a  physician. 


The  John  Bradstreet,  of  Rowley,  of  whom  it 
mentioned  in  Winthrop^s  Journal,  that  he  was  whij 
ped  for  having  "  familiarity  with  the  Devil/'  wi 
one  of  this  Humphrey's  sons.  He  was  accused  < 
having  bewitched  a  dog,  and  the  dog  was  hung  i 
a  witch.  The  witnesses  against  him  were  Franci 
Parat  and  wife,  of  Rowley,  and  William  Bartholomevi 
of  Ipswich  ;  who  testified  that  he  told  them  that  h 
had  read  in  a  book  of  magic,  and  that  he  heard 
voice  asking  what  work  he  had  for  him ;  and  th 
voice  answered,  **  Go  make  a  bridge  of  sand  over  th< 
sea;  go  make  a  ladder  of  sand  up  to  heaven,  an < 
go  to  God  and  come  down  no  more."  It  is  supposec 
that  Bradstreet  had  related  to  the^^e  witnesses  wha 
he  had  heard  in  a  dream ;  and  yet,  upon  that  testimony 
principally,  he  was  held  on  a  charge  of  witchcraft 
and,  according  to  Winthrop,  publicly  whipped. 

Felt  mentions  that  in  1652,  for  the  same  allied 
offence  *'  familiarity  with  the  Devil,"  a  person  waa 
sentenced  at  the  court  in  Ipswich,  to  pay  a  fine  oi 
twenty  shillings  or  be  whipped ;  but  he  does  not  give 
the  name  of  the  culprit.  He  may  have  been  the 
John  Bradstreet  referred  to,  and  perhaps  he  chose  to 
have  the  "charge"  "scored"  upon  his  back,  rather 
than  to  pay  cash  down  as  a  fine.  But,  alas !  what  a 
degradation,  not  only  to  him,  but  to  his  silly  and  cre- 
dulous accusers  and  the  barbarously  deluded  jury  or 
magistrate. 

John  Cogswell,  an  ancestor  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished persons,  came  from  England  in  ihe  year 
1635,  and  early  in  1636  settled  in  that  part  of  Ipswich 
which  is  now  the  town  of  Essex.  He  at  first  resided 
for  a  short  time  in  the  central  part  of  Ipswich,  upon 
a  grant  of  land  of  eight  acres,  which  comprised  what 
was  afterwards  the  site  of  the  Ipswich  court-house. 
In  Chebacco  he  had  a  grant  of  three  hundred  acres. 

He  was  a  native  of  Westbury,  Wilts  County,  Eng- 
land, and  had  been  an  extensive  manufacturer  of 
broadcloths  and  other  woolen  fabrics,  having  inherit- 
ed mills  and  other  valuable  property  which  had  been 
owned  in  the  family  for  two  or  three  generations. 

With  his  wife  and  seven  children  he  sailed  June  4, 
1635,  from  Bristol,  England,  in  the  ship  Angel  Ga- 
briel, on  which  he  had  embarked  May  23d.  Winds 
delayed  the  vessel,  which  touched  at  Milford  Haven, 
in  Wales,  sailing  finally  from  that  port,  June  22d. 
Arriving  off  the  coast  of  Maine  in  August,  she  was 
cast  away  in  a  storm,  at  Pemaquid, — Mr.  Cogswell 
and  other  voyagers,  among  them  Captain  Andrews, 
commander  of  the  vessel,  and  his  three  nephews, 
John,  Thomas  and  Robert  Burnham,  losing  valuable 
personal  property,  though  escaping  with  their  lives. 

The  Angel  Gabriel  was  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
tons  burthen,  and  carried  fourteen  guns,  of  what  cali- 
bre is  not  stated.  She  was  strongly  built,  but  a  bIow 
sailer.  It  is  said  that  the  famous  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
sailed  in  her,  on  two  voyages  from  England  to  South 
America.    She  was  of  the  quaint  model  and  rig  of 
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the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  and  would  have 
made  a  grotesque  appearance  by  the  side  of  one  of 
our  modern  vessels. 

Of  the  residence  hereof  Mr.  Cogswell's  predeces- 
BOTSf  White  and  Bradstreet,  already  mentioned,  little 
in  definitely  known  beyond  the  tradition  that  they 
had  been  the  only  white  inhabitants  of  the  place 
previous  to  his  arrival.  The  precise  localities  of  their 
original  dwelling-houses  cannot  now  be  determined 
with  certainty,  and  there  are  no  descendants  from  them 
now  living  in  Essex,  at  least  none  bearing  either  of 
their  surnames. 

John  Cogswell  died  in  1669,  at  the  age  of  seventh- 
seven.  His  daughter  Hannah  had  married  Corne- 
lius Waldo,  and  from  them  descended  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  the  sage  of  Concord. 

The  Other  and  Eablier  Settlers. — ^The  first 
occupants  of  this  region  of  whom  we  have  any  account, 
either  oral  or  written,  were,  of  course,  those  swarthy 
or  bronze-complex  ion  ed  people,  who  occasionally  im- 
proved their  appearance,  as  they  thought,  but  horri- 
bly disfigured  themselves,  as  we  think,  by  grotesquely 
painting  or  staining  their  faces.  They  lived  in  huts 
called  wigwams,  and  subsisted  upon  corn  and  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  dressed  themselves  princi- 
pally in  the  skineT  of  wild  beasts. 

If  any  of  their  descendants  survive,  they  mighjt 
trace  their  genealogy  to  a  source  as  aristocratic  as 
that  of  any  other  people  on  the  globe,  for  they  were 
not  in  any  sense  democratic,  but  were  monarchists  in 
their  ideas  of  government,  and  believers  in  the  dis- 
tinctions of  caste. 

Original  Land  Holder. — An  Indian  chief 
named  Masconomo,  sometimes  written  Masconomet, 
who  was  called  the  Sagamore  of  Agawam,  claimed 
the  ownership  of  the  land  of  this  entire  township.  In 
the  year  1638  he  sold  his  right,  or  "  fee,"  in  the  soil  of 
Ipewich  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  son  of  Governor 
Winthrop,  for  twenty  pounds,  which  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  about  one  hundred  dollars,  as  pounds 
are  now  reckoned. 

An  Early  Inhabitant  of  Essex. — The  words 
which  I  have  italicized  in  his  deed  of  conveyance, 
which  is  as  follows,  indicate  that  he  was  a  resident  of 
that  portion  ot  the  territory  of  Ipswich  called  Che- 
bacco.  The  town  of  Essex  can  therefore  claim,  upon 
the  most  indubitable  record-evidence,  that  he  was 
oneof  its  primitive  inhabitants,  as  well  as  its  origi- 
nal proprietor. 

MABCOKOMO'g   DEED. 

"  I  MaacoDomet,  Sagamore  of  Agawani,  do  by  these  preeenta  acknowl- 
edge to  haTe  receired  of  Mr.  John  Winthrop  the  sam  of  £20,  In  full  nt- 
Wtction  of  an  the  right,  property  A  chilm  I  hate,  or  ought  to  hare, 
QOto  all  the  land  lying  &  bfiug  in  the  Bay  of  Agawam,  aliae  Ipswich, 
^Dg  10  called  now  by  the  English,  as  well  as  wch  land  at  I/ormerl0  re- 
*<'*«d  MRto  Mj^  otpii  MM  at  OAebooeo,  as  also  all  other  land,  belonging  to 
nte  io  these  parts,  Mr.  Dummer's  farm  excepted  only  ;  and  I  hereby  re- 
Unqoitb  all  the  right  and  interest  I  have  unto  all  the  havens,  rWers, 
^^ki,  islands,  hunUngs  and  fisheries ;  with  all  the  woods,  swamps, 
tiiDber,  and  whatever  else  is,  or  may  bo.  In,  or  upon  the  said  ground  be- 
^•"Cfof:  and  I  do  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  received  full  satisfaction 
<Hnd  the  nid  John  Winthrop  for  all  former  agreements,  touching  the 


premises  A  parts  of  them ;  and  I  do  hereby  bind  myself  to  make  good 
the  aforesaid  bargain  and  sale  unto  the  said  John  Winthrop,  his  heirs 
and  assigns  forever,  and  to  secure  him  against  the  title  and  claim  of  all 
other  Indians  and  natives  whatsoever.  Witness  my  hand,  2Sth  of 
June,  1638. 

Masconomet  his  X  mark. 
"  Witness  hereunto,  John  Joyliff,  James  Downing,  Thomas  Catyti- 
more,  Robert  Harding.** 

Indian  Cunning. — This  Indian  Sagamore,  Mas- 
conomo (or  Masconomet,  as  the  name  is  here  signed), 
and  his  associate  sagamores,  seem  to  have  taken  a 
utilitarian  and  politic  view  of  religious  subjects  gen- 
erally, and  especially  of  the  distinctive  theological 
tenets  of  the  English  settlers. 

Masconomo  and  four  other  chiefs  or  sagamores,  for 
the  sake  of  being  defended  against  their  enemies, 
the  Tarratines,  and  other  hostile  tribes,  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  government  of  Mass- 
achusetts, and  agreed  to  obey  its  laws  and  receive  in- 
struction in  the  Christian  religion. 

The  questions  propounded  to  them  by  the  govern- 
ment authorities  were  nine  in  number. 

The  answers  to  two  of  them  evince  the  wary,  cau- 
tious instinct  of  the  Indian,  and  his  disinclination  to 
commit  himself  too  strongly  upon  points  of  doctrine. 
They  show  that  he  viewed  such  subjects  mainly  from 
the  practical  standpoint  of  his  own  personal  self-in- 
terest : 

•'  QtteniioH  Jst— Will  you  worship  the  only  true  God,  who  made  heav- 
en and  earth,  and  not  blaspheme  ?  ** 

'*  ilfMioer.— We  do  desire  to  reverence  the  God  of  the  English  and  to 
speak  well  of  Him,  because  we  see  He  doth  hotter  to  the  English  than  other 
gode  do  to  othen.*^ 

'*  Qusetion  3d.— Will  you  refhdn  from  working  on  the  Sabbath,  espe- 
cialiy  within  the  bounds  of  Christian  towns  ?  ** 

**  Antwer.— It  is  easy  to  us,— we  have  not  mueh  to  do  on  an^  dajft  and 
we  can  well  rest  on  that  day.** 

These  replies  could  hardly  be  excelled  by  any  civ- 
ilized adept  in  adroit  evasiveness. 

Masconomo's  Earliest  Interview  with  the 
Elder  Winthrop. — John  Winthrop,  Sr.,  in  his 
journal,  under  date  of  June  13,  1630,  while  the  ship 
"  Arbella,"  in  which  he  was  a  pa^enger,  lay  at  an- 
chor off  Salem,  near  Beverly  shore,  which  he  called 
"  the  land  of  Cape  Ann,"  has  this  entry  : 

**  Lord's  day,  13. 
"  In  the  morning,  the  sagamore  of  Agawam  and  one  of  his  men  came 
aboard  our  ship  and  staid  with  us  all  day.** 

On  the  previous  day,  Saturday,  the  12th,  Winthrop 
had  landed  at  Salem,  but  at  night  returned  to  the 
ship. 

The  acquaintance  between  him  and  Masconomo, 
originating  at  that  time,  may  have  been  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  subsequent  settlement 
at  Ipswich,  by  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  the  Governor's 
son,  and  his  ultimate  purchase  of  the  territory  of 
Agawam  from  that  Indian  chief. 

Further  English  Settlers. — Several  other  im- 
migrants became  residents  of  this  place  not  long  after 
Mr.  Cogswell  took  up  his  abode  here ,  but  the  dates 
of  their  arrival  can  be  now  only  approximately 
known. 
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In  the  town  records  of  Ipswich,  for  the  year  1648, 
there  is  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  persons 
who  subscribed  the  sums  severally  set  against  their 
names,  as  an  annual  contribution  to  a  fund  for  ex- 
penses of  military  instruction,  to  be  paid  to  Major 
Dennison,^  ^'so  long  as  he  shall  be  their  leader." 
Eight  of  this  number  were  at  that  time  undoubtedly 
residentH  of  Chebacco,  viz.:  John  Bumham,  is,; 
Thomas  Bumham,  Ss, ;  William  Cogswell,  4s, ;  John 
Choate,  5s. ;  Robert  Crosse,  4s. ;  William  Goodhue, 
3«. ;  Thomas  Low,  2s, ;  William  Story,  2s,  Probably 
the  following,  in  the  same  list,  were  also  inhabitants 
of  this  place  at  that  time  :  John  Andrews,  Jr.,  3«.  ; 
John  Perkins,  Jr.,  5*. 

More  persons  of  the  name  of  Bumham  than  those 
of  any  other  family  surname,  have  inhabited  the 
place  from  a  very  early  period ;  and  they  have  all  de- 
scended from  the  elder  two  of  the  three  Bumham 
boys  or  youths,  who  were  brothers,  and  who  came 
from  Norwich,  England,  in  1635,  the  first  two  men- 
tioned, John  and  Thomas,  settling  here,  and  the 
youngest,  Robert,  residing  in  Chebacco  about  nine 
years,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty  removing  to  Boston, 
where  he  was  married  to  Frances  Hill,  and  after  ten 
years*  residence  there  removing,  in  the  year  1654,  to 
Dover,  N.  H.,  where  he  settled  and  left  numerous  de- 
scendants. He  died,  however,  at  the  residence  of  his 
brother  Thomas  in  Chebacco,  June  13,  1691,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven.  His  will,  or  an  abstract  of  it,  is 
on  file  with  the  court  records  in  Salem. 


CHAPTER  XCIII. 

ESSEX— ( Continued), 

BH»ineM$  Oceupction  «  from  the  Pint  Settlemenl  to  th«  Pre$etit  Time — Im- 
provement in  General— Early  Mi$demeanor»—E$$ex  Ma$Urt  of  the 
Jptwich  Grammar  Sckoolr—Fal§  of  Ma$conomo. 

Fakmino. — The  tilling  of  the  soil  was,  of  neces- 
sity, the  first  industrial  pursuit  of  the  majority  of 
the  early  residents  of  this,  as  of  the  other  New  Eng- 
land settlements  generally. 

Fishing  was  their  next  occupation,  as  they  drew 
their  subsistence  in  part  from  the  rivers  and  the  sea ; 
and  this  they  were  not  long  content  to  pursue  merely 
by  the  use  of  single  hooks  and  lines.  So  we  find  that 
a  more  comprehensive  and  expeditious  method  of 
taking  fish   was  adopted  at  an  early  date,  as  ap- 


>  Daniel  l)«niaoo,  who  was  a  son  of  William  Deoiaon,  of  Roxbury,  was 
military  instructor  in  Ipswich,  in  1648,  and  entitled  **  Mf^or  Deuison." 
He  was  born  about  1612  ;  and  was  admitted  freeman  at  Boston  April  1, 
1634.  The  town  of  Ipswich  granted  to  him,  October  li',  UA\  **  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  for  his  better  encouragement  to  settle  amongst 
us." 

He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  for  many  years, 
and  Speaker  of  that  body  1649-62.  He  was  appointed  mi^jor-general  by 
the  General  Court. 


pears  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Ipswich  town 
records. 

**  Deermber  29th,  16.34.  It  is  con ientfd  unto  that  John  Perkio^,  jun- 
ior, shall  build  a  ware  [fish-tiap]  upon  the  rirer  of  Qnasymng:,  [nov 
Parker  riTer,  Newbury]  and  enjoy  the  profltts  of  it,  but  in  case  a  plauU- 
tion  shall  there  settle,  then  he  is  to  submit  himself  unto  such  coirditioDS 
as  shall  by  them  be  imposed." 

The  northern  boundary  of  Agawam,  or  Ipswich, 
which  had  been  purchased  of  Masconomo,  was  not 
then  positively  determined.  Some  claimed  that  the 
territory  extended  as  far  as  Parker  River.  In  a  year 
or  two  from  this  time,  a  settlement  was  begun  at  a 
place  called  QuaE>cacunquen,  now  Newbury.  The 
General  Court,  in  1635,  ordered  that  the  bounds  of 
Ipswich  and  Quascacunquen  be  definitely  laid  out; 
and  in  the  same  year  William  White,  who  came  from 
England  in  1634,  and,  according  to  the  records,  lived 
for  a  short  time  at  Ipswich,  removed  northward,  in 
company  with  Rev.  Thomas  Parker,  Nicholas  Noye?, 
Henry  Sewall,  William  Moody  and  Richard  Kent, 
and  settled  what  is  now  the  town  of  Newbury.  In- 
stead of  the  Indian  cognomen  the  name  of  Parker  was 
given  to  the  river,  in  compliment  to  the  clergyman  of 
the  new  settlement. 

John  Perkins,  Jr.,  surrendered  his  privilege  upon 
that  river,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  on  which  it 
was  originally  given,  said  river  being  no  longer  a  hy- 
pothetical boundary  of  Ipswich,  and  the  new  settlers 
claiming  the  control  of  the  stream,  as  within  the 
limits  of  their  grant. 

Mr.  Perkins,  in  1636,  was  granted  the  right  to  build 
another  ware,  and  also  ''5  and  40  acres  of  ground 
lying  beyond  Chebacco  river,  right  against  the  Ware, 
bounded  by  the  river  on  the  northwest  and  by  a 
swamp  on  the  southeast."  There  was  liberty  granted 
to  build  a  ware  "  which  he  hath  built  and  is  to  enjoy 
the  profits  for  7  years,  beginning  1636,  for  the  which 
he  is  to  sell  alewives  he  there  has  taken  at  58.  per 
1000,  according  to  his  agreement  with  the  town  ex- 
pressed in  the  town  book." 

It  is  recorded  later  that  the  '*  5  and  40  acres  and 
the  wares  the  said  John  Perkins  hath  sold  to  Mr. 
John  Cogswell,  his  heirs  and  assigns." 

John  Perkins,  Jr.,  was  manifestly  a  stiiring,  enter- 
prising inhabitant. 

The  records  of  Ipswich  still  further  say :  "  John 
Perkins,  Jr.,  is  possessed  of  an  Island  having  on  the 
south  the  Chebacco  river,  on  the  north  an  arm  of  the 
same  running  between  the  said  Island  and  another 
Island,  called  Hog  Island,  bounded  east  by  Chebacco 
Bay,  west  by  a  meeting  of  many  brooks  coming  out  of 
the  marshes." 

Precisely  when  fishing  began  to  be  carried  on  in 
boats,  either  upon  the  river  or  on  the  ocean,  cannot 
now  be  known,  but  it  was  probably  at  an  early  period 
— ^as  early,  perhaps,  as  the  building,  in  this  place,  of 
the  first  boat ;  though  exactly  when  that  was  nobody 
can  tell. 
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In  1721  three  men  from  Chebacco,  Gifford  i  Cogs- 
well, Jacob  Perkins  andJames  Smith  bought  of  John 
Babson,  of  Sandy  Bay,  twenty -seven  acres  of  land  at 
Straitsmouth.  The  land  had  originally  been  granted 
to  Babson,  who  was  the  earliest  settler  in  that  region, 
"to  sett  ap  fishing  upon." 

Hon.  John  J.  Baboon,  one  of  his  descendants,  says 
of  the  purchasers  :  "  These  were  probably  the  Che- 
bacco fishermen,  concerning  whose  visits  to  the  Cape 
tradition  yet  preserves  remembrance,  though  it  is  said 
that  fishermen  from  that  place  were  accustomed,  at 
an  early  date,  to  frequent  the  shores  of  the  Cape  for 
the  purpose  of  landing  and  drying  their  fish.  One 
circumstance  keeps  alive  the  memory  of  Babson  and 
the  Chebacco  fishermen.  The  former,  or  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  was  attacked  one  day  by  a  bear, 
and,  after  a  terrible  struggle  with  his  antagonist, 
sacceeded  in  slaying  him  with  a  knife.  He  then 
flayed  the  animal,  and  spread  out  his  skin  to  dry  upon 
the  rocks  near  the  sea,  at  the  end  of  a  neck  of  land 
where  it  was  seen  by  the  fishermen,  who  gave  the 
place  the  name  of  Bearskin  Neck.'' ' 

The  Chebacco  men,  after  occupying  the  land  for 
fishing  purposes  for  about  twenty  years,  sold  it  to 
Joshua  Norwood,  who  settled  upon  it  with  his  family. 
His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Andrews,  daughter  of  Ensign 
William  Andrews,  of  Chebacco. 

Codfish. — At  one  time  there  were  fourteen  vessels, 
owned  in  Essex,  employed  in  the  cod-fishery,  though 
not  one  is  now  fitted  out  from  this  place  for  that 
business. 

Shell  FUh. — The  digging  of  clams,  for  bait  and  for 
food,  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  source  of  considera- 
ble income  to  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place. 

As  early  as  the  year  1763,  the  commoners  of  the 
town  of  Ipswich  issued  a  regulation  that  no  more  clams 
should  be  taken  from  the  fiats  than  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  town,  and  for 
supplying  vessels  engaged  in  fishing.  The  stipulated 
allowance  was  at  the  rate  of  one  barrel  for  each  of 
a  crew  to  the  Newfoundland  banks,  and  a  proportion- 
ably  less  quantity  to  boats  in  the  bay,  which  made 
shorter  trips. 

The  prices  obtained  have  increased  somewhat 
within  a  half  century,  dressed  clams,  so-called — that 
is,  the  clams  taken  from  the  shell — bringing,  in  1837, 
from  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  per 
barrel,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  barrel  and  salt ; 
while  during  the  year  from  February  15,  1886,  to 
February  15, 1887,  the  net  price  realized  was  upwards 

ifiaUon's  **  History  of  Gloucester,'*  conforming  doubtless  to  the  local 
racord,  gives  the  nune  as  Jefford  CkigsweU.  His  first  name,  however, 
w»8  GUTord,  his  mother's  maiden  name.  His  father  was  John  CTogswell, 
who  was  a  grandson  of  John,  the  first  Chebacco  settler  of  that  surname, 
•ad  he  marrisd  Margaret  Gilford. 

CilTord  Cogswell  married,  In  1722,  a  daughter  of  Jeffrey  Parsons,  of 
Gloucester ;  and  the  local  reocrder  may  have  confusedly  written  the 
«»ao»  Jeiford,  which  is  a  sort  of  cross  between  Jeffrey  and  Gifford. 

*  **  History  of  Gloucester,"  pp.  331,  832. 


of  four  dollars.  The  aggregate  amount  of  sales  from 
Essex  during  the  last  named  period  was  twelve  thous- 
and eight  hundred  dollars*. 

Very  recently,  a  controversy  has  arisen  between 
residents  of  Ipswich  and  residents  of  Essex,  as  to 
which  of  these  two  towns  has  lawful  jurisdiction  over 
a  portion  of  the  contiguous  territory  where  the  clams 
are  dug. 

At  a  special  town-meeting  held  in  Essex,  October 
3,  1887,  the  following  citizens  were  chosen  as  a  com- 
mittee to  take  such  action  as  may  be  needful  on  ac- 
count of  this  controversy:  Wm.  Howe  Burnham, 
George  J.  Sanger,  Enoch  B.  Kimball,  Daniel  W. 
Bartlett  and  Moses  Knowlton ;  and  money  was  ap- 
propriated to  defray  the  expenses  of  any  litigation 
necessary  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  town  and  settle 
the  division  line  between  Essex  and  Ipswich,  and 
decide  to  which  town  belong  certain  clam-flats,  at 
the  present  time  and  prospectively  of  great  value. 
The  territory  in  question  is  said  to  contain  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

Malting  or  Brewing. — As,  in  accordance  with 
the  English  custom,  everybody  drank  beer,  cofiee  and 
tea  being  then  unknown  in  the  colonies,  the  business 
of  a  maltster  was  established  early  in  most  of  the  set- 
tlements. In  many  townships  one  person  of  this 
trade  was  probably  sufiicient  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  who  would  take  their  barley  or  other  grain 
to  his  establishment  to  have  it  malted,  as  they  took 
their  corn  to  the  grist-mill  to  have  it  ground,  the 
maltster  receiving  his  compensation,  as  did  the  miller, 
by  taking  toll. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
probably  much  earlier,  a  malt-house  stood  upon  the 
premises,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Daniel  Win- 
throp  Low,  the  business  having  been  carried  on  by 
one  or  more  of  his  early  ancestors.  This  fact  con- 
cerning that  locality  is  derived  from  the  tradition  of 
the  family. 

OTHER  TRADES. 

House- Wrights,  blacksmiths,  rope-makers,  tailors 
and  shoemakers  (the  latter  sometimes  termed  *' cord- 
winders"  in  the  Ipswich  records),  were  prime  neces- 
sities in  the  new  settlements,  and  undoubtedly  came 
here  early ;  but  the  dates  at  which  they  severally  ar- 
rived, it  would  be  impossible  now  to  determine. 
Farmers  then,  as  a  long  time  afterwards,  may  have 
had  a  shop  on  their  own  premises,  for  amateur  shoe- 
making  and  shoe-mending. 

Early  Boat-Building.  —  Ship-carpenters  and 
joiners  came  early  to  the  settlements  near  the  sea- 
board, and,  of  course,  appeared  in  Chebacco  not  very 
long  after  the  first-comers.  The  traditions  which  my 
wife's  great  uncle,  Parker  Burnham  (the  first),  received 
from  his  grandfather,  David  Burnham  (Ist),  who  was 
born  October  20, 1688,  and  was  a  grandson  of  Thomas, 
first  settler,  had  been  often  repeated  in  the  family 
for  years  prior  to  its  publication  anywhere.  The 
story,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  entirely  authentic,  is 
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this:  A  man  named  Bumham  built  the  first  Che- 
bacco  boat  in  the  garret  of  a  house  which  stood  on  an 
eminence  at  the  right  of  what  is  now  the  road  to 
Manchester,  and  not  very  far  beyond  the  corner  or 
beginning  of  that  road,  which  is  near  the  residence  of 
Aaron  Low,  Esq. ;  and  that  the  garret  window-frame 
had  to  be  removed,  and  the  aperture  enlarged,  before 
the  boat  could  be  launched. 

Cordage. — The  manufacture  of  cordage  for  rig- 
ging, as  well  as  for  fishing-lines,  was  an  essential 
auxiliary  to  vessel-building,  and  was  pursued  here 
quite  early,  upon  a  moderate  scale.  In  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  last  century,  it  began  to  be  carried  on 
somewhat  extensively  at  the  Falls  by  the  late  Capt. 
Nathaniel  Bumham;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Hardy,  Sr., 
who  had  come  from  England  with  the  knowledge  of 
some  valuable  improvements  in  the  method  of  mak- 
ing lines,  and  who  married  his  sister,  became  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  their  manufacture.  Mr.  Hardy's 
sons,  Daniel  and  Samuel,  Jr.,  also  conducted  the 
same  business  for  several  years.  There  have  since 
been  several  large  rope-walks  here,  with  machinery 
propelled  for  some  time  by  steam,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  lines,  etc.,  owned  and  conducted  by  David, 
Wm.  H.  and  H.  W.  Mears.  Ship's  cordage  of  the 
heavier  sort,  for  Essex  vessels,  is  now,  however,  made 
elsewhere. 

Saw-Mill6  and  Grist-Mills. — Saw-mills  were 
early  established  here, — the  first  in  1656,  on  Che- 
bacco  River, — said  to  have  been  the  first  erected  any- 
where in  the  town  of  Ipswich.  Two  others  were, 
afterwards,  built  in  Chebacco,  in  the  same  part  of 
this  precinct,  called  the  Falls ;  and  in  1693  a  grist- 
mill was  established  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

The  saw-mill  and  grist-mill,  erected  about  the  year 
1823,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Chebacco  River,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  in  connection  with  which  wool- 
carding  was  for  some  years  carried  on,  which  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  some  years  since,  were  the  largest 
that  had  been  built  in  the  place  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  two  steam  saw-mills,  one  on  Southern 
Avenue,  built  in  1872  by  the  Essex  Steam  Mill  Com- 
pany, and  under  the  management  of  the  late  Jacob 
Bumham;  and  the  other  at  the  Falls,  owned  and 
operated  by  Edward  Story. 

Early  Saw-Mill  in  the  East  District.— 
About  five  hundred  yards  northeast  of  the  ship -yard 
of  the  late  Ebenezer  Burnham  is  a  piece  of  marsh 
which  is  known  to-day  as  "  Saw-mill  island.**  The 
late  Samuel  Lufkin  stated  that  he  had  heard  his 
father  say  that  John  Burnham,  who  owned  a  farm 
near  HaskelFs  Creek  (which  included  the  premises 
now  owned  by  David  L.  Haskell),  built  a  saw-mill  on 
that  island.  The  mill-dam  was  formed  by  obstructing 
the  creek  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  at  the  great 
bridge,  and  the  rise  of  the  tide  furnished  the  water. 

According  to  Mr.  Luf  kin's  testimony,  which  doubt- 
less rested  upon  authentic  tradition,  the  saw-mills  at 


the  Falls  were  not  all  that  were  established  in  Che- 
bacco. 

The  John  Burnham  here  alluded  to  was  the 
eldest  of  the  three  brothers  who  came  in  1635.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  two  deacons  of  the  first  church 
here.  He  was  an  uncle  of  the  John  Bumham,  who 
owned  a  saw-mill  at  the  Falls,  and  father  of  John 
Burnham,  Jr.,  who,  as  late  as  1693,  was  granted 
"liberty  to  set  a  Grist-mill  on  Chebacco  river,  at  the 
launching  place." 

Ship-Building. — For  a  century  this  has  been  the 
most  important  mechanical  industry  of  the  place. 
Originally  it  was  confined  principally  to  the  building 
of  Chebacco  boats,  a  species  of  small  craft,  without 
bowsprit,  having  two  masts,  and  two  sails  only,  a  fore- 
sail and  mainsail,  and  being  sharp  at  both  stem  and 
stern.  At  one  time  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  there  were,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  one  thous- 
and nine  hundred  of  this  class  of  vessels,  many  of 
them,  of  course,  of  small  tonnage,  employed  in  the 
fishery  business,  and  sailing  from  Cape  Ann. 

The  name,  '*  Chebacco  boat,"  was  derived  from  the 
original  Indian  name  of  the  territory  of  Essex, 
though  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  in  France 
there  is  in  use  a  small  vessel  called  a  chaJbek. 

In  1668,  the  town  of  Ipswich  set  apart  an  acre  of 
land  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  as  a  ship-yard. 
This  land,  which  was  the  first  granted  by  the  town 
for  that  purpose,  was  situated  in  Chebacco ;  and  as 
nearly  as  can  now  be  ascertained  from  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  grant,  and  from  a  consideration  of  what 
would  then  have  been  an  available  and  eligible  lo- 
cality, with  ready  access  to  the  water,  it  comprised  in 
part  the  premises  now  occupied  for  the  same  use  by 
Arthur  D.  Story,  and  perhaps  also  a  part  of  the  prem- 
ises of  Moses  Adams. 

Larger  Vessels, — The  building  of  the  Chebacco 
boats  began  to  be  discontinued  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century,  larger  vessels,  with  a  square 
stern  and  bowsprit  and  fiill-rigged  as  schooners,  gen- 
erally Huperseding  them. 

Half  a  century  ago,  for  the  period  of  five  years 
next  preceding  1837,  there  were  built  two  hundred 
and  twenty  vessels,  aggregating  twelve  thousand  five 
hundred  tonnage,  and  valued  at  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

Vessels  of  much  greater  tonnage  are  now  built,  and 
a  larger  amount  of  capital  is  employed.  Several 
three-masted  schooners  of  large  size  and  two  steam- 
ers, one  for  General  B.  F.  Butler  and  the  other  for 
Captain  Lamont  G.  Burnham,  have  been  built  here 
within  a  few  years. 

Essex  vessels,  for  staunchness  of  construction, 
symmetry,  skillful  workmanship,  and  all  sea-going 
qualities,  are  everywhere  of  high  repute. 

Yachts, — Several  yachts,  as  swifl-sailing  as  any  in 
the  country,  have  been  launched  from  the  Essex 
ship-yards ;  and  one  of  about  two  hundred  tons  was 
built  here  by  Moses  Adams  for  an  officer  of  the  XJni- 
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ted  States  Navy,  who,  with  his  family,  made  a 
voyage  in  it  to  Europe.  Another,  the  "  Gevalia," 
was  built  by  John  James  &  Co.,  for  G.  M.  Winslow, 
of  Boston.  She  was  sixty  feet  in  length,  six  feet  in 
depth  and  nineteen  feet  and  four  inches  in  width. 
The  first  summer  after  she  was  launched,  she  sailed - 
io  three  races  and  took  three  prizes. 

A  Eutoric  Vessel. — Messrs.  John  James  and  Leon- 
ard McEenzie  built  here  the  vessel  afterwards  so 
widely  known,  in  which  Dr.  Elisha  K.  Kane  went  to 
the  Arctic  regions  in  1853,  on  the  Grinnell  expedi- 
tion in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  incidentally 
to  find,  if  possible,  an  open  polar  sea.  She  was 
originally  called  **  Spring  Hill,"  but  when  secured  for 
Arctic  service  her  name  was  changed  to  the  **  Ad- 
TMce."  She  was  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  tons 
burthen,  carpenter^s  measurement.  Dr.  Kane,  in  the 
firet  volume  of  his  narrative  of  the  voyage,  says  of 
her:  "She  was  a  good  sailer  and  easily  managed." 

Some  Statistics  of  Former  Years. — The  following 
are  among  various  items  gathered  by  Deacon  Caleb 
Cogswell,  a  gentleman  of  long  experience  and  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  business,  and  contained  in  an 
exceedingly  well  written,  comprehensive  and  inter- 
esting chapter  contributed  by  him  to  Dr.  CrowelPs 
town  history.  Some  of  the  statistics  were  furnished 
by  members  of  the  family  with  which  the  writer  of 
this  is  connected : 

Parker  Bum  ham,  1st,  was  the  builder  of  the  first 
square-stern  vessel ;  and  his  nephew.  Captain  Parker 
Burnham,  built  the  largest  square-stem  vessel  in  the 
place,  prior  to  the  war  of  1812.  It  was  a  brig  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  tons,  named  "  Silk-worm ;"  and 
he  made  several  voyages  in  it,  as  commander,  the 
first  one  to  Lisbon.  He  also  built  the  schooner 
''July,"  of  fifty  tons  burthen,  which  was  commenced 
and  entirely  finished  in  the  month  of  July,  1837, — 
the  shortest  space  of  time  in  which  any  vessel  of  that 
size  had  ever  been  begun  and  completed. 

The  largest  number  built  by  any  one  person  was 
about  two  hundred,  by  Adam  Boyd.  The  largest 
number  built  by  one  person  in  any  year  was  thirteen, 
by  Andrew  Story. 

In  1842,  the  ship  "  Ann  Maria,"  of  five  hundred 
and  ten  tons,  was  built  by  a  company  of  Essex  ship- 
wrights, of  which  Ebenezer  Burnham  was  the  agent, 
and  his  brother  Jacob  was  the  master-workman.  She 
was  purchased  by  David  Pingree,  of  Salem,  a  prom- 
inent merchant  of  that  time.  This  was  the  largest 
vessel  that  had  been  built  in  the  place  up  to  that 
dale, 

LcUer  Vessels  of  Larger  Tonnage, — Since  the  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Croweirs  History,  however,  still 
larger  vessels  have  been  built  here, — among  them  a 
three-masted  schooner,  named  "  Mattie  W.  Atwood,'* 
of  seven  hundred  and  seventy  tons  custom-house 
measurement,  but  having  a  carrj'ing  capacity  of  one 
thousand  one  hundred  tons.  She  was  built  in  1872 
by  Messrs.  James  &  Mackenzie.    Of  still  larger  ton- 


nage was  the  steamer  **  Vidette,"  built  for  Captain 
Lamont  G.  Burnham,  as  before  mentioned.  She  was 
of  eight  hundred  and  nineteen  tons'  burthen,  and  was 
launched  from  the  yard  of  John  James  &  Co.  in 
1880.    She  had  two  propellers. 

Principal  Active  Builders  at  Present. — 
Moses  Adams,  Arthur  D.  Story,  James  &  Co.,  Joseph, 
Samuel  and  Charles  Oliver  Story,  Willard  Burnham, 
Daniel  Poland. 

Spar-making. — ^Those  essential  adjuncts  to  a  sail- 
ing vessel,  the  masts  and  spars,  must  have  given  em- 
ployment to  more  or  less  persons,  a  part  of  the  time  at 
least,  soon  after  the  building  of  boats  was  begun  here. 
This  business  is  now  conducted  by  Messrs.  Timothy 
Andrews  and  Son. 

Printing. — The  first  printing-oflSce  in  the  town  was 
established  by  the  writer  of  this  history,  in  1848,  and 
a  newspaper  entitled  The  Essex  Cabinet  was  pub- 
lished by  him  for  several  months  of  that  year;  and 
later,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  a  religious 
publication,  entitled  The  Universalist  Cabinet,  was 
issued.  Pamphlets,  circulars,  Ac.,  were  likewise 
printed,  with  a  variety  of  other  work. 

Many  years  afterwards  a  printing-office,  which  is 
still  continued,  was  established  by  Erastus  S.  Burn- 
ham, who  for  a  short  time  published  a  weekly  sheet 
entitled  The  Essex  Enterprise, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law.— Frank  C. 
Richardson,  Esq.,  a  native,  resides  here  and  has  an 
office  at  Salem.  He  was  for  some  time  a  student  at 
law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Charles  P.  Thompson,  now 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  He  has  appeared,  in 
recent  cases,  in  behalf  of  the  town  and  its  territorial 
rights. 

In  preceding  years,  the  late  Obed  B.  Low,  Esq.,  a 
native,  who  studied  with  Rufus  Choate,  conducted 
several  cases  in  this  place,  and  appeared  in  some 
instances  in  behalf  of  the  town,  in  courts  and  before 
legislative  committees. 

The  late  George  F.  Mears,  Esq.,  a  native,  was  also 
a  recognized  practitioner  here,  in  addition  to  his  legal 
business  elsewhere. 

If  others  of  this  profession  were  located  here  at  an 
earlier  time,  I  have  found  no  distinct  record  of  them. 

Notary  Public— Daniel  W.  Bartlett. 

Justices  of  the  Peace. — Ezra  Perkins,  Nehe- 
miah  Burnham,  Ebenezer  Stanwood. 

Blacksmithing. — ^This  branch  of  mechanical  in- 
dustry must  have  been  introduced  here  early ;  and 
during  the  hundred  years  and  more  in  which  boat- 
building has  been  carried  on,  it  has  been  an  essential 
auxiliary  of  that  business.  It  is  worth  noting  that, 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  the  blacksmiths  of  the  place 
were  of  the  names  of  Andrews,  Goodhue  and  Story, 
and  lineal  descendants  of  the  primitive  settlers  of 
those  names.  Those  at  present  of  that  occupation 
here  are  Francis  Haskell  &  Sons,  John  Gilbert  and 
Oiis  Story. 

Wheelwright.— Deacon  Caleb  S.  Gage,  son  of 
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Thomas  Gage,  Esq.,  the  historian  of  Rowley,  is  still 
proprietor  of  the  business  he  established  here  half  a 
century  ago. 

Painters. — Daniel  W.  Bartlett,  Sr.,  Story  &  Clos- 
son,  Charles  A.  Burnham,  John  P.  Story. 

Telegraphic  Operator. — Daniel  W.  Bartlett,  Jr. 

Tanning. — ^The  manufacture  of  leather  was  carried 
on  here  early  in  the  last  century,  and  possibly  in  the 
century  preceding.  In  1743,  Joseph  Perkins  and  his 
father-in-law,  Thomas  Choate,  Jr.,  bought,  for  £928, 
Old  Tenor,  twenty-six  acres  of  land  of  Francis  Cogs- 
well, tanner,  and  Hannah,  his  wife :  *'  one-half  of  this 
land  to  go  to  said  Thomas,  and  the  other  half  to  said 
Joseph."  The  latter  was  for  some  years  engaged  in 
tanning  upon  these  premises.  His  grandsons,  the  late 
John  and  James  Perkins,  pursued  the  same  business 
for  several  years.  Their  tan-vats  were  near  the  brook, 
in  the  rear  of  the  old  burying-ground.  Captain 
Francis  Burnham  followed  the  same  occupation  for 
many  years  at  the  Falls,  the  business  being,  since 
conducted  on  the  same  spot  by  Francis  Goodhue. 
Those  adopting  this  trade,  it  will  be  observed,  have 
all  borne  the  surnames  of  primitive  settlers. 

Shoe-manufacturing. — In  1872,  a  shoe-factory 
was  established  here,  which  is  now  under  the  execu- 
tive management  and  control  of  Messrs.  S.  B.  Fuller 
&  Son,  proprietors ;  with  Frank  E.  Gilbert  as  general 
superintendent,  and  William  S.  Perkins  as  foreman 
of  construction.  A  building,  85  by  65  feet,  and  three 
stories  in  height,  with  a  basement,  was  erected  in  that 
year,  which  was  enlarged  in  1880  by  an  addition  of 
the  same  height,  and  28  by  75  feet.  There  is  a  box- 
maker's  department,  in  which  are  made  all  the  boxes 
used  in  the  business.  The  whole  number  of  persons 
employed  in  all  the  departments  and  divisions  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  to  whom  are  paid 
in  wages  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Four 
hundred  thousand  pairs  of  shoes  are  made  annually. 
The  machinery  of  the  establishment  is,  of  course,  pro- 
pelled by  steam. 

The  uppers  of  the  shoes  are  now  cut  and  fitted  in 
Lynn ;  and  for  that  part  of  the  work  about  sixty-five 
thousand  dollars  are  paid  yearly.  The  labor  of  this 
branch  was  formerly  done  at  the  factory  in  Essex ; 
but,  as  the  result  of  a  strike,  a  few  years  since,  it  was 
transferred  to  the  city  mentioned,  thus  withdrawing 
from  Essex  a  considerable  portion  of  the  money  pre- 
viously disbursed,  although  a  number  of  those  from 
this  town,  who  had  been  employed  there,  are  still  em- 
ployed on  the  same  branch  in  Lynn. 

Two  Steam  Cider-Mills.— -One  at  the  Falls  Vil- 
lage and  the  other  on  Southern  Avenue,  in  connection 
with  the  saw -mills  in  those  localities,  manufacture 
usually  some  forty  thousand  or  more  gallons,  in  the 
cider-making  season ;  which  are  sold,  in  part,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  turned  into  vinegar. 

Meat  -and  Provision  Dealers. — Wm.  B.  and 
Caleb  Low,  Jacob  Quinby,  Chas.  H.  Story. 

The     extensive    establishment   of    Messrs.    Low 


Brothers  has  facilities  for  furnishing  fresh  meats  not 
surpassed  by  establishments  in  the  same  line  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities  generally,  having  an  extensive 
refrigerator  and  other  conveniences. 

Express  Business.— Joseph  M.  Marshall  was  the 
pioneer  in  this  line,  having  begun  the  carrying  of 
packages,  etc.,  between  this  place  and  Boston,  by 
stage-coach  to  Manchester,  and  thence  by  railroad, 
about  forty  years  ago.     He  is  still  interested  in  it. 

Thomas  M.  Procter  and  Horace  Quimby  have  also 
for  many  years  been  engaged  in  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness. 

Elisha  B.  Annable  has  conducted,  by  private  con- 
veyance, for  several  years  an  express  between  Essex 
and  Salem. 

Stores,  Traders,  Etc.— (?roocrt«».— Jona.  M. 
Richardson,  Henry  F.  Dodge,  Arthur  D.  Story,  Geo. 
A.  Fuller,  J.  M.  Marshall,  Herbert  P.  Andrews. 

Dry-Goods. — H.  F.  Dodge,  Geo.  A.  Andrews. 

Cutlery,  Fancy  Goods,  Books,  Periodicals,  Etc, — Geo. 
F.  Burnham. 

Furniture,  Clocks,  Watches,  Watch- Repairing,  and 
Printing. — Erastus  S.  Burnham. 

Hardware,  Mechanics*  Tools,  Etc, — Joseph  M.  Mar- 
shall. 

Drugs  and  Pharmacy, — B.  F.  Raymond. 

Stoves,  nn  and  Sheet-Iron  WorL^J,  F.  Smith. 

Dealer  in  Tin  Ware,  Oil  Cloths,  Household  Utensil^, 
Etc—Wm,  C.  Howard. 

Hair-dressing  Saloon, — Edward  Warren  Lander. 

An  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation, formed  several  years  since,  continuing  its 
operations  with  well  sustained  interest,  has  done 
much  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  culture  of 
fruit,  of  which  some  of  the  finest  specimens  are  dis- 
played annually  at  its  own  exhibition  in  town,  as  well 
as  at  the  county  fair. 

In  the  department  of  small  fruit  raising,  especially 
of  strawberries,  of  which,  in  this  town,  the  late 
Abel  Burnham  was  the  pioneer, — Sylvester  Dade 
and  Miles  S.  Andrews  have  been  extensive  cultiva- 
tors, disposing  of  very  large  quantities  in  various 
parts  of  the  county  and  elsewhere. 

Vegetable  Growing,  Grapes,  Seed  for  Plant- 
ing.—Aaron  Low,  Esq.,  widely  known  as  an  exten- 
sive cultivator  of  choice  vegetables  of  the  mammoth 
varieties,  who  has  often  taken  premiums  for  his  pro- 
ducts at  the  annual  fairs  of  the  Essex  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  who  has  given  much  attention 
to  grape-culture,  has  also  carried  on,  upon  a  consid- 
erable scale,  the  business  of  a  seedsman. 

Hay— Milk— Butter.— English  hay  from  this 
place  is  sold  in  as  large  quantities,  probably,  as  from 
any  other  place  of  its  size  in  the  county. 

Milk  is  daily  furnished  in  large  quantities  to  the 
summer  watering-places  in  the  vicinity;  and  with 
choice  butter  and  other  farm  products  is  sent  through- 
out the  year  to  the  neighboring  City  of  Gloucester. 

Ice  Business. — This  is  carried  on  here  quite  ex- 
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tensively,  large  quantities  of  ice  cut  from  Chebacco 
Pond  or  Lake  being  transported  abroad  by  the  Essex 
Branch  Railroad  to  Wenham,  and  beyond  in  various 
directions  over  the  lines  of  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the 
Boston  and  Main  Road.  Ice  is  also  delivered  to  order 
about  town. 

This  industry  alone  contributes  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  freight  traffic  of  the  E^ex  Railroad. 

There  are  two  establishments,  one  comprising  two 
buildings  with  an  aggregate  storage  capacity  of  twenty 
thousand  tons,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Drivers'  Union  Company ;  Manning  Story  and  Enoch 
Story,  managing  proprietors. 

The  other  establishment  is  conducted  by  its  pro- 
prietor, Charles  H.  Mears,  cutting  usually  in  the  ice 
season  about  fifteen  hundred  tons. 

hiPBOVEMENT  IN  GENERAL. — Since  the  advent  ol 
the  branch  railroad,  now  just  extended  to  the  shoe- 
factory  in  the  village  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
the  town  is  well  nigh  as  eligible  for  the  purposes  of 
either  a  residence  or  business,  as  most  of  the  larger 
places.  An  impetus  has  also  been  given  to  trade; 
and  great  is  the  change  from  the  time,  many  year^ 
after  the  first  settlement,  when  the  residents  must 
send  out  of  town  for  most  but  the  commonest  com- 
modities, to  the  present  period,  when  the  finest  watch 
can  be  repaired  and  regulated  as  skillfully  in  town  as 
elsewhere. 

Early  Misdemeanors. — "  1641.  Jo :  Lee,  accused 
for  stealing  of  a  Bible  of  the  widow  Haffield,  is 
found  guilty ;  he  shall  restore  158.  to  the  widow,  and 
pay  10s.  fine  for  lying."* 

"Jo : "  must  have  been  an  obdurate  person.  There 
is  no  record  of  his  having  read  the  book,  after  he 
had  stolen  it. 

How  far  from  the  border  of  Chebacco  this  widow 
Haffield  may  have  lived  is  not  specified;  but  six 
years  before  the  commission  of  the  theft  mentioned, 
as  the  records  show,  Richard  Haffield  **  had  an  house- 
lot  granted  to  him  in  1635,  beyond  Mr.  Hubbard  s, 
haying  the  highway  to  Chebacco  on  the  south,  and  an 
houselot  of  Robert  Andrews  on  the  east."  The  wid- 
ow Haffield  mentioned  was  probably  the  Goodwife 
Haffield,  from  whom  the  name  of  "  Haffield's  Bridge  " 
was  derived. 

"1670,  March  29,  Thomas  Bragg  and  Edward  Cogs- 
well, for  fighting  in  the  meeting-house  on  the  Lord's 
day^  in  time  of  exercise,  fined  10s.  a  piece  and  costs 
and  fees.'" 

This  Edward  was  a  son  of  John  Cogswell,  first 
settler.  The  number  of  rounds  fought,  which  of  the 
two  combatants  received  the  worse  pummel  ling,  and 
which  threw  up  the  sponge,  are  points  not  stated. 

Essex  Masters  of  the  Ipswich  Grammar 
School. — Of  this  venerable  institution,  sometimes 
styled  in  the  early  records  the  FeoflTees'  Latin  School, 

> Ipswich  Records— Hammatt  Pftpen,  III.  127. 
Ubidem.  II.  69. 
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established  about  1651,  by  the  munificence  of  the 
wealthy  Payne  brothers  and  William  Hubbard,  Sr., 
father  of  the  historian,  and  afterward  liberally  en- 
dowed by  grants  of  land,  six  of  the  teachers  have 
been  of  Essex  origin, — the  aggregate  of  their  terms 
of  service  being  about  sixty  years,  or  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  time  since  it  was  founded.  Those  only 
of  first-class  qualifications  were  selected  for  this  posi- 
tion. 

Thomas  Andrews,  son  of  Capt.  Robert  Andrews,  and 
cousin  of  the  three  Burnham  brothers,  immigrants, 
taught  for  twenty-three  years  from  1660.  He  was 
the  immediate  successor  of  the  famous  Ezekiel  Chee- 
ver,  the  first  teacher.  Henry  Wise,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  son  of  Rev.  John  Wise,  taught 
for  eight  years  from  1720.  Major  Thomas  Burnham, 
also  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  taught  about  twenty- 
four  years  in  all,  b^inning  in  1774, — ^leaving  the 
school  for  several  years,  to  serve  in  the  field  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  on  retiring  from  the  army, 
again  taking  charge  of  it.  Amos  Choate,  afterward 
Register  of  Deeds,  taught  seven  years  from  1800. 
Geo.  Choate,  late  Dr.  George,  of  Salem,  taught  two 
years  from  his  graduation  in  1818;  and  Charles 
Choate,  two  years  from  1823. 

Fate  of  Masconomo. — ^The  sagamore  of  Agawam, 
who  disposed  of  Chebacco  and  the  rest  of  Ipswich  for 
such  a  trivial  sum,  became  in  his  later  years  very 
poor,  and  dependent  upon  charity — virtually  a  pau- 
per, though  I  do  not  know,  from  direct  statement  in 
any  record,  that  he  was  an  inmate  of  an  alms-house. 
He  died  about  the  year  1658. 

It  is  said  that  some  years  after  his  burial,  on  Saga- 
more Hill,  his  bones  were  taken  up  and  his  skull  was 
carried  around  on  a  pole  by  a  reckless  person  who 
was  arrested  and  held  to  answer  for  it.  What  was 
the  motive  for  such  sacrilege,  other  than  wanton  mis- 
chief, we  are  not  informed. 


CHAPTER     XCIV. 

ESSEX— ( Continued). 
RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Firtl  PnaoMMg,  FIrU  8«ttUd  MwitUr  and  FirU  Chwrch  in  Chebaooo—The 
PbrU  Meetmg-hotu«—The  Second  Minihler—WhiteJkld'B  Power  at  an 
Orator— Boff*r$,  of  Ipmrich,  m  Salem— Bavei^ort^  the  Fanaiie^  who,  im 
Ma  Prayers  in  Chebacoo^  htsuUed  Mr.  Pickering— Qreai  Dieordere  in 
Jptwieh—The  Dieorden  DeterHted— Pickering  Street— Third  Miniater  of 
(he  Original  Church— Mr.  Porter  the  only  Ohebacoo  MinUter  Beeogni»ed 
in  Mancheeter—Lael  Miniater  of  the  Church  of  Wiae  and  Pickering- A 
DiapuU  about  CUtavelaHd  Precipitalea  a  DUriaion  of  the  Firat  Chwvh  in 
Ipatoiehr—The  Chwoh  of  the  Separatiata  and  tta  Miniatera—CleavUand'a 
<md  Murray^ a  Army  Chaplainciea — Ptraecution  of  Murray —  Cleaveland*a 
Family— Eia  Genealogy— Ruling  Etdera  and  their  FuncUona—Cleaee' 
land' a  Succeaaota — Later  Preaohera — Seating  the  Congregation — Firal 
Baptiat  PreaohiHg—Chriatian  Church— Elder  EUaa  Smith— Firat  Re- 
ligtoua  Nevfapaper  in  the  Cotmtry— Other  Chriatian  Preaohera — The 
Univeraaliat  Meettng-^umae— Formation  of  a  Church— A  Deaoon  De- 
acendedfrom  Deaoona — A  VatuahU)  Bequeat  by  a  Ooodhue  Deaeendant — 
Methodiat  Society  and  Church. 

First  Preaching,  First   Settled    Minister, 
AND  First  Church  in  Chebacco.— For  about  forty- 
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four  years  after  its  first  settlemeat  by  English  immi- 
grants in  1634,  there  was  no  preaching  in  this  place 
at  any  time,  by  any  regularly  ordained  minister. 
Either  the  pastor  or  teacher,  and  perhaps  both,  of  the 
first  church  in  Ipswich,  doubtless  occasionally  made 
pastoral  visits  to  the  people  here,  and  counseled, 
consoled  and  prayed  with  them,  at  their  dwelling- 
houses,  and  probably  offered  prayer  on  funeral  occa- 
sions, af^er  which  the  dead  were  carried  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  bearers  to  the  primitive  burial-place 
in  Ipswich.  But  there  is  no  record  of  their  having 
officiated  here  at  any  general  and  public  religious 
meeting  prior  to  1667  or  1668.  The  missionary  spirit 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  manifested  in  those  days. 

Early  in  the  year  last  named,  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Shepard,  a  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  response  to  an  invitation  of  the  people, 
came  and  preached  here  in  a  private  dwelling-house ; 
but  he  declined  to  remain  and  preach  continually, 
because  of  the  opposition  of  the  Ipswich  church, 
which  was  ostensibly,  in  part  at  least,  based  upon  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Shepard  had  not  then  formally  con- 
nected himself  with  any  Congregational  church  or 
other  ecclesiastical  body.  But  the  members  of  the 
church  were  influenced  by  other  considerations, 
practical  and  sentimental.  Besides  the  disinclination 
to  lose  so  much  taxable  property  from  the  original 
parish,  they  undoubtedly  felt  a  tender  regret  at 
the  thought  of  severing  the  social  ties  and  breaking  up 
the  associations  of  their  early  communion  and  fellow- 
ship. 

The  people  here,  however,  felt  so  seriously  the  in- 
convenience, as  well  as  the  hazard  to  their  health  as 
they  advanced  in  life,  of  being  obliged,  year  in  and 
year  out,  in  all  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  to  travel 
to  and  fi*o  the  distance  of  four  and  five  miles  between 
their  homes  and  the  place  of  worship  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  that  they  petitioned  to  be  set  off  as  a  separate 
parish,  and  allowed  to  erect  a  meeting-house.  The 
first  meeting  for  consultation,  which  led  ultimately  to 
the  organization  of  the  Second  Parish  in  Ipswich, 
was  held  in  February,  1677. 

The  church  and  town  authorities  having  repeatedly 
refused  to  grant  their  request,  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
early  in  the  year  1679,  concluded  to  recur  to  first 
principles  of  natural  justice  and  equity,  and  take  the 
matter  directly  into  their  own  hands  for  adjustment. 

The  First  Meeting- Ho  use. — Three  intelligent 
and  energetic  women,  who  seem  to  have  been  largely 
endowed  with  the  executive  faculty,  with  the  con- 
nivance if  not  active  aid  of  their  husbands,  success- 
fully managed  the  whole  business  of  superintending 
the  raising  of  the  frame  of  a  meeting-house, — the  sills 
and  joists  having  been  clandestinely  prepared  under 
their  direction, — without  leave  or  license  of  the  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  three  women — Mrs.  Good- 
hue, wife  of  William,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Varney,  the  wife  of 
Thomas,^  and  Mrs.  Martin,  wife  of  Abraham,  and 


Abraham  Martin*  himself  and  his  hired  man,  JoHi 
Chub, — were  placed  under  arrest,  tried  before 
magistrate  at  Ipswich,  found  guilty  of  "  contempt  a 
authority  in  helping  to  raise  a  meeting-house  a 
Chebacco,"  and  bound  over  to  a  higher  court.  A 
that  court,  which  subsequently  met  in  Salem,  th( 
offenders  appeared,  pursuant  to  an  order  from  th« 
"Great  and  General  Court"  at  Boston,  and  mad^ 
humble  acknowledgment  of  their  offence,  and  con 
fessed  that  they  were  sorry,  and  so  all  were  l^al/^ 
forgiven. 

The  meeting-house  frame  thus  surreptitiously  raised, 
was  allowed  to  stand,  and  permission  was  given  for 
the  completion  of  the  building  and  its  occupancy 
for  public  worship. 

The  site  of  this  edifice  was  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  house  of  the  late  Capt.  Joseph  Choate.  This  point 
would  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  state- 
ment of  Rev.  Dr.  Crowell,  in  his  history  of  Essex. 
He  came  to  this  town  to  j-eside  in  1814,  and  was  then 
told  that  this  was  the  location  of  the  building  by  a^ed 
persons,  whose  parents  had  attended  worship  within 
it  forty  years  after  its  erection. 

The  building  is  described  as  a  plain,  substantial 
structure,  with  a  frame  of  white  oak,  and  having  a 
cupola  surmounting  the  centre  of  the  ridge-pole,  and 
within  it  a  bell. 

The  First  Minister.— The  first  resident  clergy- 
man of  Chebacco,  Rev.  John  Wise,  has  for  two  hun- 
dred years  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  history  of 
not  only  this  little  parish,  but  of  the  country.  He 
was  bom  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  August  15,  1652,  and 
was  the  son  of  Joseph  Wise,  who  at  one  period  of 
his  life  followed  the  occupation  of  a  butcher.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Rev.  William  Thompson,' 
who  came  to  this  country  from  England  in  1637,  and 
after  preaching  for  awhile  at  Kittery  or  York  (now 
Maine),  was  in  1639  ordained  as  minister  of  the 
church  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  in  that  portion  of  It 
which  is  now  the  town  of  Quincy.  The  parish  of  Mr. 
Thompson  was  substantially  the  same  that  is  now  the 
Unitarian  parish  in  that  place, — the  place  of  worship 
of  President  John  Adams  and  his  descendants.* 

Joseph  Wise,  in  1635,  came  over  from  England  as 
the  servant  of  Dr.  George  Alcock,  and  was  held  by 
an  agreement  to  labor  for  him  for  a  definite  period, 
unless  earlier  released  by  his  virtual  master,  in  ac- 

1  s  Thomas  Varney  and  Abraham  Martin  were  ancestors  of  the  writer 
of  this  historical  sketch  of  Essex. 
»  Savage,  Vol.  IV.  p.  289. 

*  A  grandson  of  this  Rev.  William  Thompson  (who  was,  of  conrae, 
a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Wise  and  flret  coarin  of  Rev.  John  Wisp) 
was  the  Bev.  Edward  Tbompeon,  who  died  March  16,  1705,  at  tb« 
age  of  forty  years,  and  over  whose  grave,  near  the  Winslow  tumb  in 
Blarshfleld,  Mass.,  is  the  following  quaint  epitaph : 

"Here,  in  a  Tyrant's  hand,  doth  captive  lie 
A  rare  synopsis  of  Divinity. 
Old  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  Ooqiel  Bishops  meet 
Under  deep  silence  in  this  winding  sheet: 
All  rest  awhile,  in  hope  and  full  intent. 
When  their  King  calls,  to  meet  in  Parliament.'* 
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cordance  with  a  rule  somewhat  similar  to  that  in- 
Tolred  in  the  contracts  made  with  the  Chinese  coolies 
brought  to  the  Pacific  coast,  within  a  few  years 
(>i8t, — though  the  bargain  of  the  Puritan  settlers  was 
apon  a  higher  moral  plane,  the  motives  for  emigra- 
tion of  both  parties  to  the  agreement,  being  above 
merely  commercial  or  sordid  considerations. 

Joseph  Wise  was  set  free  from  the  legal  bond  of 
senrice  by  a  clause  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  his 
uiafter,  Dr.  Alcock,  who  died  in  1640,  expressly  giving 
him  "  the  rest  of  his  time  "  from  after  the  next  fol- 
lowing summer, — ^in  the  same  way  in  which  inden- 
tured apprentices  to  a  mechanical  trade  were  freed 
from  the  obligation  of  servitude,  sometimes  for  meri- 
torious conduct  and  sometimes  because  they  had  paid 
for  their  freedom  a  stipulated  sum.  The  phrase 
"bought  his  time''  I  occasionally  heard  in  my  boy- 
hood, when  a  custom  prevailed,  which  is  now  entirely 
obsolete ;  the  Young  America  of  these  days  scorning 
the  thoughts  of  any  such  trammels. 

In  December  of  the  year  he  was  set  free,  he  volun- 
tirily  entered  the  more  enticing  servitude  of  matri- 
mony, by  uniting  in  wedlock  with  Miss  Mary  Thomp- 
son, whose  parentage  is  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

Of  their  thirteen  children,  eleven  lived  to  maturity; 
of  whom  John  was  the  fifth.  When  he  was  ten  years 
old,  his  mother's  brother,  Benjamin  Thompson,  grad- 
oated  at  Harvard  College,  and  not  long  afterward  be- 
ctme  master  of  the  Free  Scho3l  in  Boston.  We  do 
not  find  recorded  any  particulars  of  his  childhood 
and  youth ;  but  it  is  not  an  unwarrantable  supposi- 
tion that  this  uncle  may  have  rendered  him  essential 
lid  in  his  earlier  years  in  acquiring  rudimentary 
knowledge.  This  same  uncle  was  an  early  tutor  of 
the  sttbeequently  noted  Cotton  Mather. 

John  Wise  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1673. 
That  institution  was  then  probably  not  much  (if  any) 
saperior  in  its  facilities  for  a  "  liberal  education,"  to  a 
req>ectable  academy  of  a  later  period — not  the  equal, 
M  a  whole,  of  the  present  Normal  Schools  of  this 
Stite,  or  the  High  Schools,  or  even  of  some  private 
institotions  in  our  cities  and  larger  towns. 

Mr.  Wise  preached  first,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  at 
Branford,  in  Connecticut,  and,  under  a  regular  ap- 
pointment of  the  colonial  authorities,  officiated  as  a 
chaplain  to  a  military  expedition  in  King  Philip's 
War.  He  afterwards  preached  at  Hatfield,  Mass.,  in 
the  years  1677  and  1678 ;  and  there,  as  had  been  the 
case  at  Branford,  he  was  urgently  solicited  to  settle  as 
paitor.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  almost  persuaded  to 
renutin  at  Hatfield  and  grow  up  with  the  place,  which 
was  then  a  new  settlement.    But  he  finally  declined. 

In  December  of  1678  he  was  married  at  Hatfield  to 
Mm  Abigail  Gardner,  daughter  of  Thomas  Gardner, 
of  Boxbnry. 

He  came  to  Chebacco  to  preach  in  the  spring  of 
1680,  officiated  at  the  dedication  of  the  meeting- 
house, which  had  been  raised  a  year  previously,  and 
WH  from  that  time  the  recognized  minister,  though 


he  was  not  regularly  ordained,  nor  was  the  church 
organized,  until  three  years  later. 

The  narrative  of  his  residence  in  this  place,  and  of 
his  ministerial  career  of  forty-five  years'  duration  to 
his  death  in  1725,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  has  an 
interest  which  is  in  some  respects  romantic. 

A  notable  incident  of.  his  pulpit  ministrations, 
often  mentioned  in  local  notices  and  commemorative 
discourses,  was  his  fervently  uttered  wish  in  public 
prayer  for  some  of  his  neighbors  then  held  captive  by 
pirates,  that  if  there  were  no  other  way  of  releaae, 
they  might  rise  and  slay  their  captors.  On  that 
same  day  they  arose  and,  killing  the  pirates,  effected 
their  escape. 

This  may  have  been  only  a  coincidence,  or,  for 
aught  we  may  positively  know,  it  may  have  been 
something  more.  While  not  assuming  anything 
either  way  as  a  settled  conclusion,  we  should  not  be 
disquieted  by  anybody's  adoption  of  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  one  of  Tennyson's  idyls  of  King  Arthur, — 

"  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 
Biee  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  everyway 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God.** 

Mr.  Wise's  published  writings,  **The  Church's 
Quarrel  Espoused  "  and  "A  Vindication  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  New  England  Churches;"  the  oft-re- 
peated and  accredited  tradition  of  his  easy  and 
speedy  disposal  of  the  doughty  athlete  Chandler,  who 
had  jogged  all  the  way  from  Andover  on  horseback 
to  try  his  hands  and  arms  with  him  at  wrestling,  and 
who  was  at  the  very  first  bout  laid  upon  his  back  on 
the  ground,  and  at  the  second  lifted  over  the  fence, 
and  who  then  said  that  if  Mr.  Wise  would  be  kind  • 
enough  to  pass  his  horse  over,  he  would  go  home; 
and  his  spirited  resistance  to  the  usurpation  of  Sir 
Edmund  Andros,  with  his  keen  and  incisive  affi* 
davit  and  petition  for  redress  for  the  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  him  and  his  associates  by  that  despot,  which 
have  given  him  a  national  reputation,  all  demonstrate 
that  in  strongly  marked  individuality  of  character,  as 
well  as  in  physical  strength,  he  surpassed  the  occu- 
pants generally  of  the  Congregational  pulpits  of  his 
time. 

He  was  evidently  what  would  be  called,  in  the  ir- 
reverent phraseology  of  the  present  time,  a  "  muscu- 
lar Christian."  If  the  modern  champion  slugger,  John 
L.  Sullivan,  had  lived  at  that  early  day,  and  had  un- 
dertaken to  "fool"  around  Mr.  Wise,  his  laurels 
would  doubtless  have  soon  withered,  for  he  would 
probably  have  been  knocked  out  of  time  in  the  first 
round. 

Though  above  the  average  stature,  he  was  well 
proportioned,  and  though  of  dignified  and  command- 
ing aspect,  he  was  free  from  arbitrary  assumption  of 
authority,  and  seems  to  have  had  a  singularly  modest 
estimate  of  his  own  intellectual  powers,  which,  as 
evinced  by  his  printed  discourses  and  essays,  were 
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decidedly  superior.  While  of  a  lively  fancy  and  a 
somewhat  ardent  temperament,  which  would  have 
rendered  him  fearless  of  carrying  all  sail  in  a  mental 
yacht-race,  he  was  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  bal- 
lasted with  soimd,  practical  sense. 

In  everything  pertaining  to  ecclesiastical  order  and 
church  government,  he  was  thoroughly  and  consist- 
ently a  Congregationalist.  He  was  in  favor  of  leav- 
ing each  church  and  society  to  regulate  and  manage 
iw  own  affairs,  without  dictation  or  interference  from 
without,  whether  by  Presbyteries  or  Associations. 
In  his  published  writings  on  the  subject  he  employed 
wit,  sarcasm  and  invective,  as  well  as  sober  argu- 
ment, in  controverting  the  position  of  those  in  his 
time  who  proposed  a  more  stringent  sectarian  organi- 
zation, with  standing  councils,  to  be  empowered  with 
what  he  regarded  as  a  semi-popish  authority  over  in- 
dividual ministers  and  their  congregations.  Then,  as 
has  often  since  been  the  case,  there  was  manifest  a 
pruriency  for  a  domineering  sway  over  the  many  by 
the  few. 

But  the  most  important  event  of  his  public  career, 
which,  at  the  time,  gave  him  not  only  a  colonial 
but  also,  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  a  transatlantic 
distinction,  wherever  abroad  the  affairs  of  these 
n«w  settlements  were  regarded  with  any  interest,  and 
which  now  secures  for  him  an  abiding  national  repu- 
tation, was  his  manly  and  courageous  resistance  to 
the  assumption  of  the  colonial  Governor,  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  who,  in  1687,  levied  upon  the  colonists,  with- 
out warrant  or  authority  of  any  deliberative  assem- 
bly, a  tax  of  one  penny  upon  every  pound  of  their 
estates. 

Not  the  First. — Tho  fact  that  he  was  not,  as  he 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been,  the  first  person 
in  the  colonies  to  protest  against  taxation  without 
representation,  should  not  detract  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  pre-eminent  merit  of  his  heroic  ac- 
tion ;  for  which,  with  five  others,  he  was  fined  and 
imprisoned.* 

1  The  lint  p«raon  in  the  New  EnglMid  colontee  who  remonstrated 
ftgainet  taxation  without  repreeentatlon,  so  fiu*  as  can  be  known  from 
any  historical  record,  was  Rev.  George  Phillips,  ancestor  (by  his  first 
wife)  of  Wendell  Phillips,  the  orator  and  philanthropist,  and  (by  his  sec- 
ond wife)  of  the  late  Hon.  Stephen  0.  Phillips,  of  Salem.  He  ottered 
his  protest  in  1632,  fifty-five  years  before  that  of  Mr.  Wise,  and  twenty 
years  before  the  latter  was  bom. 

Rev.  Oeorge  Phillips  came  from  England  in  the  ship  "  Arbella,*'  in 
1630,  with  John  WInthrop,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  M^or  William  Ha- 
thome,  John  Warren  and  others,  all  worthy  and  some  knightly. 

Mr.  Phillips  settled  In  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  was  minister  of  the 
church  there  fourteen  years,  until  his  death  in  1644,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
one. 

He  was  more  liberal  and  tolerant  than  some  of  the  other  Puritan 
leaders, — in  this  respect  harmonizing  with  his  distinguished  parishioner 
and  church 'member,  the  humane  and  estimable  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall, 
who  resided  in  Watertown  about  a  year  prior  to  his  return  to  England. 
His  enlightened  views  of  ciyil  and  religious  liberty  led  him  eu>ly  to  the 
earnest  advocacy  of  Gongregationalism  in  church  order  and  govern- 
ment. 

In  1632  his  fellow-passenger  WInthrop,  then  Governor  (who,  notwith- 
standing his  personal  amiability  and  a  splce  of  liberality,  was  fond  of 
the  ezerdse  of  magisterial  prerogative),  ordered  the  oollectlon  of  a  tax 


Those  who  suffered  with  him  in  this  persecution 
were  John  Appleton,  at  whose  house  was  held  the 
first  meeting  to  consider  the  question  of  resistance  to 
the  collection  of  the  unlawful  tax ;  John  Andrews, 
William  Qoodhue,  Robert  Kinsman  and  Thomas 
French.  Wise  and  Appleton  were  fined  £50  each  ; 
Andrews,  £30;  Qoodhue  and  Kinsman,  £20  each; 
and  French,  £16.  Wise  and  Appleton  were  required 
to  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  £1000  each,  and  the 
others  £500  each,  for  their  good  behavior  for  one 
year.  Mr.  Wise  was  suspended  from  his  clerical 
functions,  and  they  were  all  debarred  from  holding 
any  civil  office. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  in  Ipswich,  pursuant  to 
an  order  from  the  treasurer  of  the  colony,  acting  un- 
der the  command  of  Grovernor  Andros,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  a  commissioner  to  join  with  the 
selectmen  in  assessing  the  inhabitants,  the  citizens, 
after  having  been  forcibly  and  eloquently  addressed 
by  Mr.  Wise,  voted  unanimously  not  to  choose  such 
commissioner,  or  take  any  steps  whatever  to  collect 
the  tax. 

The  whole  town  itself,  of  course,  thus  became  as 
much  responsible  for  the  position  taken  as  were  the 
six  men  singled  out  for  prosecution ;  but  as  an  at- 
tempt to  arrest  and  imprison  the  entire  people  of  the 
place  would  have  been  undertaking  too  large  a  con- 
tract, they  seized  upon  those  whom  they  considered 
to  be  ringleaders. 

In  his  petition  for  redress  of  his  grievances,  which 
accompanied  his  suit  for  damages,  brought  against 
the  chief  justice,  Joseph  Dudley,  some  two  years 
afterwards,  when  Andros  had  been  driven  from  ^e 
Governorship,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  British  throne,  Mr.  Wise  told  of 
the  insolence  of  one  of  the  judges  at  his  trial,  who 
said,  **  Mr.  Wise,  you  have  no  more  privileges  left 
you  than  not  to  be  sold  for  slaves." 

King  James  II.,  of  whom  Andros,  now  deposed, 
had  been  the  pliant  tool,  was  now  in  exile ;  and 
William  and  Mary  of  Orange  having  acceded  to  the 


from  the  people  of  the  colony,  without  consulting  them.  Ifr.  PhUlipi 
and  the  Bullng  Elder  of  his  church,  Richard  Brown,  called  Uie  people 
of  Watertown  together,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  submit  to  the  order  of  the  Governor  and  his  assistants  to  tax  the  peo- 
ple without  their  oonseot.  For  so  doing  they  were  arraigned  before  the 
Governor,  and  it  Is  recorded  that  there  was  "  much  debate  **  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Their  action  would  seem  to  have  had  a  beneficial  effect ;  for  not  long 
afterward,  before  any  further  attempt  to  lery  a  tax,  the  court,  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1632,  ordered  that  **  two  of  every  plantation  be  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  Ceurt  about  raising  of  a  public  stock  ;*'  and  this  led, 
a  short  time  afterward,  to  the  establishment  of  a  repreeentative  body  in 
the  government  of  the  colony. 

Governor  WInthrop  claimed  that  Mr.  Phillips  afterwards  **  acknowl- 
edged his  error."  I  cannot  find,  however,  In  any  record,  the  slightest 
evidence  that  he  ever  made  any  such  acknowledgment  Possibly,  his 
respect  for  the  Governor's  really  good  qualities,  and  a  compassionate 
feeling  towards  him  on  acooant  of  his  mortification  at  the  fidlure  of  hii 
tax-raising  scheme,  may  have  induced  Mr.  Phillips  to  let  him  down 
eatdly. 

As  all  this  occurred  twenty  years  before  John  Wise  was  bom,  it  i» 
possible  that  he  may  not  have  heard  of  It. 
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throne,  the  relative  political  and  legal  status  of  the 
oppressor  and  his  victims  had  entirely  changed.  Mr. 
Wise  recovered  damages  of  Chief  Justice  Dudley, 
who  had  been  Sir  Edmund's  companion-sycophant 
to  royalty ;  and  the  town  of  Ipswich  reimbursed  the 
persecuted  men  for  their  pecuniary  losses. 

In  1689  he  was  chosen  by  the  town  as  a  Represent- 
ative in  an  assemblage  convened  that  year  in  Boston, 
for  advisory  purposes. 

Mr.  Wise  lived  thirty-six  years  after  this  triumph- 
ant vindication,  and  continued  preaching  until  with- 
in a  short  period  before  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  The  following  is  the 
inscription  upon  his  memorial  stone  in  the  old  bury- 
ing-ground  in  Essex : 

'*  UITDBRNKATH   UK8  THE  BODY  Or  THB 

REV.  JOHN  WISE.  A.M., 

riBST   PAOTOK  or  THE  2d  CUUECU   IN  IPSWICH. 

Graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1673. 

Ordained  Pastor  of  said  Church,  1681. 

And  died  April,  8,  1725, 

Aged  73. 

For  talents,  piety  and  learning. 

He  ahone  as  a  star  of  the 

Firrt  Magnitude." 

He  had  seven  children,  five  sons  and  two  daughters, 
who  survived  him  several  years.  His  wife's  death 
occurred  only  a  few  months  after  that  of  her  husband. 

The  eldest  son,  Jeremiah,  was  a  preacher,  and  was 
for  forty-eight  years,  until  his  death,  pastor  of  a  church 
at  South  Berwick,  Maine.  A  daughter  became  the 
wife  of  Rev.  John  White,  of  Gloucester.  Ammi 
Buhami  was  a  military  man,  with  the  rank  of  major, 
and  he  and  his  brother  Henry  were  actively  engaged 
in  secular  business  pursuits. 

During  the  appalling  witchcraft  delusion  in  1692, 
Rev.  John  Wise,  with  an  equal,  if  not  even  greater, 
degree  of  intrepidity  than  when  opposing  Qov, 
Andros,  interposed  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  victims 
and  his  wife  by  heading  a  petition  of  thirty -two  in- 
habitants of  Chebacco,  attesting  the  irreproachable 
character  of  the  accused  persons,  who  had  for  some 
years  resided  among  them  prior  to  their  removal  to 
Salem.  This  furnishes  no  proof  that  he  did  not  share 
the  general  delusion  of  the  times  on  the  question  of 
the  existence  of  witches ;  but  it  demonstrates  his 
bravery  and  generosity,  in  incurring  the  hazard  of 
losing  his  own  life  by  an  effort  to  save  the  life  of 
iffiother. 

A  further  mention  of  his  friendly  interposition, 
and  the  principal  reason  for  it,  will  be  found  under 
the  head  of  Witchcraft,  in  this  history. 

The  Second  Ministek. — Mr.  Wise's  immediate 
successor  was  Rev.  Theophilus  Pickering,  a  native  of 
Salem,  bom  in  the  Pickering  mansion  of  several 
gables,  still  standing  in  Broad  Street,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  State  Normal  School  building.  He  was  an 
uncle  of  Timothy  Pickering,  distinguished  as  an  officer 
io  the  Revolution  and  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of 


President  Washington,  and  likewise  of  that  of  the 
elder  Adams.  John  Pickering,  distinguished  as  a 
lawyer  and  scholar,  author  of"  Pickering's  Synonyms,'  * 
and  Octavius  Pickering,  who  were  brothers,  I  think, 
were  also,  I  believe,  nephews  of  Theophilus. 

With  Octavius,  when  he  was  a  resident  of  Boston, 
1  was  personally  acquainted,  having  first  met  him 
when  he  appeared  as  a  witness  before  a  legislative 
committee,  and  having  had  some  conversation  with 
him  relative  to  the  family  traditions  concerning  the 
Chebacco  minister,  and  his  personal  traits*  and  char- 
acteristics. 

I  judge  that  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Pickering  was  a 
person  of  varied  learning  and  accomplishments ;  of 
fine  literary  tastes ;  intellectually  able ;  dignified  in 
manner,  staid  and  decorous  in  his  style  of  public 
speaking,  yet  animated  and  interesting ;  of  strict  in- 
tegrity and  a  nice  sense  of  personal  honor;  from 
natural  temperament  not  so  effusive  and  enthusiastic 
as  some  others,  and  having  a  constitutional  abhor- 
rence of  rant  and  sensational  utterances.  He  was 
devout  and  sincere,  frank  in  the  avowal  of  his  exact 
opinions,  and  averse  to  a  tacit  or  seeming  acquiescence 
in  anything  of  which  he  did  not  ftilly  approve. 

He  had  considerable  mechanical  skill,  and  found 
agreeable  recreation  in  manual  labor.  Some  of  the 
interior  finishing  of  the  dwelling-house,  which  he 
owned  and  for  some  time  occupied,  now  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Hobbe,  is  said  to  be  the  product  of  his 
workmanship. 

For  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after  his  settlement, 
the  relations  between  him  and  his  church  and  society 
were  entirely  harmonious  and  cordial,  so.  far  as  can 
be  known.  About  the  year  1740,  when  the  famous 
Rev.  George  Whitefield  first  preached  in  Ipswich, 
and  visited  Chebacco,  or  soon  after,  signs  of  discon- 
tent and  disaffection  towards  him  began  to  be  mani- 
fested, first  like  drops  of  a  slight  sprinkling  from  the 
outermost  fringe  of  a  cloud,  the  cloud  gradually  in- 
creasing in  density  till  it  became  dark  and  frowning, 
and  the  rain  began  to  fall  pitilessly.  It  chilled  Mr. 
Pickering;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  like  chills  to 
the  physical  system,  in  damp  and  malarial  regions, 
it  shortened  the  number  of  his  days  on  earth. 

The  story  is  too  long  to  be  given  here  in  particu- 
larity of  detail.  The  dissatisfaction  of  a  portion  of  his 
church  grew  into  a  schism.  Conferences  and  consul- 
tations were  ineffectual  to  heal  the  breach,  and  at 
length  the  disaffected  members  withdrew  and  organ- 
ized a  separate  society  and  church,  of  which  Rev. 
John  Cleaveland  became  the  settled  pastor. 

The  charge  against  Mr.  Pickering  was  principally 
that  he  did  not  adopt  nor  approve  of  the  measures 
introduced  by  Whitefield  for  the  promotion  of  re- 
ligious revivals.  The  controversy  which  had  arisen 
was  not  professedly  about  theological  doctrines  so 
much  as  about  mefhodB — methods  of  impressing  the 
doctrines  upon  the  minds  of  the  listeners  and  of 
testing  the  fitness  of  persons  to  become  church  mem- 
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bers,  although  some  of  the  ''  specifications''  of  the 
charge  against  the  minister,  as  they  are  termed  in 
military  trials,  were  to  the  effect  that  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  grace  had  not  been  presented  with  the 
frequency  and  c(^ency  considered  desirable  and  es- 
sential. 

A  majority  of  a  council  of  neighboring  ministers 
and  churches,  which  had  been  called  by  the  original 
church,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  reconcile  and  har- 
monize the  conflicting  elements,  while  approving  of 
Mr.  Pickering*s  course  in  general,  and  censuring  his 
opposers  for  withdrawing  and  setting  up  a  separate 
assembly,  nevertheless  expressed  the  opinion  that  he 
had  been  "  negligent  about  examining  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  church  respecting  their  religious  ex- 
periences; *'  in  other  words,  that  he  had  opened  the 
church  door  too  widely  and  let  people  in  too  easily. 
Mr.  Pickering  probably  judged  them  more  by  the 
rectitude  of  their  lives  and  a  calm  expression  of  their 
hope  and  trust,  than  by  a  volubility  of  emotional  and 
fervid  utterance.  The  maxim  that  "  still  waters  run 
deep"  might  appropriately  have  been  adopted  by 
him ;  and  perhaps  he  would  have  applauded  the  man 
who,  when  asked,  somewhat  imperatively,  by  an 
over-zealous  proselyter, — Have  you  got  religion  yet? 
quickly  answered,  "Not  much  to  speak  of." 

Both  parties  in  the  controversy,  however,  were 
doubtless  equally  honest  and  sincere.  A  difference 
'  of  temperament  was  probably,  in  part,  the  cause  of 
their  separation.  People  who  were  naturally  enthu- 
siastic and  emotionally  susceptible  were  "carried 
away  "  by  the  preaching  of  Whitefield. 

WHiTEFipLD's  Power  as  an  Orator.— To  judge 
of  his  public  speaking  from  a  description  of  it  by  the 
wise  and  philosophical  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
heard  him  address  a  vast  out-of-door  assemblage  in 
Philadelphia,  he  was  unquestionably  gifted  in  a  won- 
derful degree  as  a  brilliant,  impassioned  and  persua- 
sive orator.  He  was  also  gifted  histrionically,  and  in 
pantomime  especially  could  probably  have  become  a 
star  performer.  Even  the  calm  and  reflective  sage 
acknowledged  himself  to  have  been  charmed  and 
fascinated  while  listening  to  his  discourse.  But  the 
magic  influence  was  in  the  voice  and  manner  of  the 
speaker  more  than  in  the  substance  of  the  sermons.  On 
reading  some  of  them  we  wonder  at  the  thought  of  the 
effect  upon  the  hearers  which  tradition  uniformly  as- 
scribes  to  them,  and  we  think  of  the  disappointment  of 
the  venerable  lady,  who,  on  perusing  a  printed  copy 
of  a  discourse  of  her  favorite  minister,  exclaimed : 
"  They  can  never  print  that  godly  tone."  As  com- 
pared with  Jeremy  Taylor,  Chalmers,  or  Channing, 
each  materially  different  in  style,  Whitefield,  in  re- 
gard to  anything  like  depth  of  thought  and  the  afflu- 
ence of  illustration  and  expression  which  instruct 
and  enliven  when  read  as  well  as  when  heard,  is  like 
the  sparkling  effervescence  of  light  beer  contrasted 
with  the  flavor  of  old  and  mellow  wine. 

Nevertheless,  Whitefield  was  always  devout,  ele- 


vated in  tone,  circumspect  in  phraseology,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  proprieties  of  civilized  life.  But  this 
cannot  be  truthfully  said  of  all  his  early  followers  in 
this  country,  a  fact  which  was  lamented  by  some  of 
the  better  class  of  his  admirers  and  adherents.  Some 
of  his  disciples,  particularly  some  of  the  preachers 
and  exhorters,  were  fanatics  and  cranks.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  with  £ev.  James  Davenport,  who 
preached  for  some  time  to  the  Separatist  Church  in 
Boston,  to  which  Rev.  John  Cleavelaod  preached, 
and  which  invited  the  latter  to  settle  as  its  pastor. 
Davenport  preached  also  in  Ipswich,  and  seems  to 
have  been  a  favorite  with  the  minister  there,  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Rogers,  who,  with  him,  came  to  Chebacco, 
and  virtually  insulted  Mr.  Pickering  by  holding  forth 
in  his  pulpit  without  his  consent,  and  alluding  to  him 
in  their  prayers  as  a  man  blinded,  and  asking  God  to 
open  his  eyes  and  cause  the  scales  to  fall  from  them. 
Mr.  Pickering  doubtless  had  reference  to  such  per- 
sons, when,  in  a  letter,  he  wrote  of  **  the  conceit  of 
Mome  that  the  sudden  starts  of  their  fancy  are  imme- 
diate impressions  from  the  Holy  Spirit"  We  can 
judge  of  the  feeling  cherished  by  some  of  the  conser- 
vative ministers  of  that  time  by  their  strictures  upon 
these  Whitefield  "  New  Lights,"  as  they  were  termed. 
Rogers,  of  Ipswich,  in  Salem.— Rev.  Mr. 
Brockwell,  agent  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagatiou 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  wrote  thus  to  the 
secretary  of  that  organization  at  London  :    * 

"  Salkm,  Feb.  18, 1741-42. 
**  Rogers  of  Ipswich  one  of  this  Pseudo  Apostles  displayed  his  talent 
in  ye  Town  on  Sunday  ye  24th  January  Sc  conUnoed  here  so  doing  un- 
til ye  Thursday  following,  when  he  left  his  auditory  in  charge  to  one 
EWins  a  Baker,  who  holds  forth  every  Thursday,  and  tho  a  fellow  Of 
consummate  ignorance  is  nevertheless  followed  by  great  multitudes  k 
much  cried  up.  But  I  thank  Ood,  that  few  of  my  church  went  to  hear 
either  of  them,  and  those  yt  did  wholly  disliked  them.*'  ^ 

Davenport,  the  Fanatic,  who,  in  his  Pray- 
ers IN  Chebacco,  insulted  Mr.  Pickering. — In 
Barber's  Historical  Collections  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Rogers'  associate  is  thus  portrayed  :  '^  Mr.  James 
Davenport,  of  Southhold,  on  Long  Island,  who  had 
been  esteemed  a  pious,  sound  and  faithful  minister, 
now  became  zealous  beyond  measure :  made  a  visit  to 
Connecticut,  and  preached  in  New  Haven,  Brandford, 
Stonington,  and  various  other  places ;  and  went  on 
as  far  as  Boston.  He  gave  an  unrestrained  liberty  to 
noise  and  outcry,  both  of  distress  and  joy  in  time  of 
divine  service.  He  promoted  both  with  all  his 
might,  raising  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch,  together 
with  the  most  violent  agitations  of  the  body.  With 
these  he  united  a  strange  singing  tone  which  mightily 
tended  to  raise  the  feelings  of  weak  and  undiscemiog: 
people,  and  consequently  to  heighten  the  confusion 
among  the  passionate  of  his  hearers.  This  odd,  dis- 
agreeable tuning  of  the  voice,  in  exercises  of  devo- 
tion, was  caught  by  zealous  exhorters,  and  became  a 
characteristic  of  the  separate  preachers.    The  whole 

1  Essex  Inst.  Hist  Coll.,  xvii.  254. 
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sect  were  distinguished  by  this  saDctimonious  tone. 
It  was  Mr.  Davenport's  manner,  when  a  number  had 
cried  oat,  and  there  had  been  great  agitations  of 
body,  to  pronounce  them  tokens  of  divine  favor ;  and 
what  was  still  worse,  he  would  pronounce  those 
persons  who  were  the  subjects  of  these  outcries 
and  agitations,  to  be  converted;  or  that  they  had 
come  to  Christ ;  which  were  gross  and  dangerous 
errors.  *  ♦  *  What  had  still  more  mischievous 
influence  than  all  the  rest,  was  his  undertaking  t<* 
examine  his  brethren  in  the  ministry^  as  to  their 
spiritual  state,  and  publicly  to  decide  concerning 
them,  whether  they  were  converted  or  unconverted- 
Some  whom  he  had  privately  examined,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance were  of  as  much  grace  as  himself,  he  would 
ill  Us  public  prayers  pronounce  unconverted.  Thus, 
dL^rder,  jealousy,  and  confusion  were  sown  in  the 
churches.  He  represented  it  as  a  dreadful  thing  tci 
hear  unconverted  ministers;  that  their  preaching 
WIS  worse  than  poison ;  and  he  warned  the  people 
against  it. 

His  brethren  remonstrated  against  these  wild  meas 
ores,  and  represented  to  him  that  he  must  be  undei 
the  influence  of  a  wrong  spirit ;  but  he  persisted  in 
hia  measures.  At  Charlestown,  in  Massachusetts,  he 
withdrew  from  the  communion,  on  the  Lord's  day, 
pretending  that  he  had  scruples  as  to  the  conversion 
of  the  minister.  The  Boston  ministers  disapproved 
of  his  condact,  and  rejected  him.  He  was  complain- 
ed of,  and  brought  before  the  General  Courv  of 
Manachusetts,  and  was  dismissed  as  not  being  of  a 
ftoQod  mind.  His  conduct  had  a  pernicious  influ- 
«ce  on  the  people." 

Still  further  illustrations  of  the  semi-lunacy  of  some 
of  the  unbalanced  Separatists  of  those  days  are  fur- 
Duhed  in  the  documents  which  follow  : 

**  ORKAT  OUOBDBM  AT  IPSWICH. 

"  Fiwi  die  118.  dtM7  of  ReT.  Sbenexer  P&rkmao,!  of  We0tboro\  Maw., 
II  tW  library  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  in  Worcester : 

*'  N.  B.  Gre»t  Diaordera  (we  hear)  were  lately  at  Iptwieh  by  means  of 
***  Woodbtmj  who  w«k  Mr.  Oilman  of  Durham  has  sent  Letters  to  many 
UaiMars  of  ye  Prorince  as  ftomye  K.  of  K.  A  L.  of  L.*s  [King  of  Kings 
u4  Lord  of  Lords.] 

''  N.  B.  I  traiMcribed  a  letter  at  Mr.  Newman'M  Study  fh>m  Mr.  C.  Waln- 
»Tifht,  of  Ipswich  to  Mr.  Dudley  of  Boxbmry  reepecting  ye  Ipaw.  Disor- 
Awi  la  ye  iMt  nonth,  horrible  t9  relate.  My  Br.  Sami  P n  [Park- 
Ma]  WM  preeent  at  Ipswich  while  some  of  these  acts  were  done.*' 

The  **  Disorders  "  Described.— The  nature  and 
chsracter  of  the  **  great  disorders  "  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Parkman,  appear  to  be  explained  in  the  following 
«tract  from  the  diary  of  Rev.  Samuel  Chandler,  of 
OloQcester,  Mass.,  in  which,  it  will  be  observed,  he 
*peaks  of  Woodbury  and  Gilman  : 

I  *  Aag.  90, 1746.  I  aet  out  on  a  Journey  to  Durham  to  a  fast,  at  ye  de- 
i*n  «f  the  church  there,  they  being  under  ditflculty.  I  called  upon  Mr. 
^'m » [of  Brrwick]  by  the  way.  We  got  to  Durham  about  lu  o'clock, 
^f^^,  mlay  weather,  and  the  people,  not  much  expecting  any  mlnlstsr 
**aU  case,  bad  got  into  the  meeting  houae  and  were  praying. 


^  Aacastor  of  late  Rer.  Francis  Parkman,  of  Boston,  and  of  his  brother, 
^  G«rce  Parkman,  who  was  murdered  by  Dr.  John  W.  Webster. 

1  In.  Jereadah  Wise,  minister  of  the  church  in  Berwick,  Me.,  a  son 
«  U%.  ieha  Wise,  oT  Chebacco. 


"  When  we  went  into  the  pulpit  Mr.  Oilman  went  out  and  went  into 
the  pew.  I  began  with  prayer.  I  was  under  some  restraint  Mr.  Wise 
preached  from  John  15,  5,  and  concluded  with  prayer.  In  the  exercise 
were  a  number,  4  or  5,  that  wore  extraordinarily  agitated.  They  made 
all  manner  of  mouths,  turning  out  their  lips,  drawing  their  mouths 
awry,  as  if  convulsed,  straining  the  eye-balls,  and  twisting  their  bodies 
in  all  manner  of  unseemly  postures.  Some  were  falling  down,  others 
jumping  up,  catching  hold  of  one  another,  extending  their  arms,  clap- 
ping their  hands,  groaning,  talking.  Some  were  approving  what  was 
spoken,  and  saying  aye,  that  is  true,  'ds  just  so,  and  some  were  exclaim- 
ing and  ci7ing  out  aloud,  glory,  glory.  It  drowned  Mr.  Wise's  voice. 
Bespoke  to  them,  entreated  them,  condemned  the  practice,  but  all  to  no 
purpose. 

**  Mr.  Gilman  came  in,  and  after  him  a  number  of  these  high-dyers, 
raving  like  mad  men,  reproaching,  reflecting.  One,  Hannah  Huckins, 
in  a  boasting  air,  said  she  had  gone  through  adopUon,  justification  and 
sanctlflcatlon  and  perfecUon  and  perseverance.  She  fell  to  dancing 
round  the  room,  singing  some  dancing-tunes,  Jiggs,  minuets,  and  kept 
the  time  exactly  with  her  feet. 

"  August  21.  I  preached  from  Gal.  2.  20.  The  people  appeared  very 
devout,  excepting  those  that  were  of  Mr.  Gilman*s  party.  They,  ae 
yesterday,  made  wry  mouths  and  extraordinary  gestures  of  body.  I  de- 
sired and  entreated,  if  they  loved  the  souls  of  sinners,  that  they  would 
suffer  them  to  hear  what  I  had  to  offer  to  them,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

"  Mr.  Gilman  says  he  has  a  witness  within  bim  that  I  neither  preached 
nor  prayed  with  the  Spirit  I  told  him  I  had  a  witness  within  myself 
that  I  did  both.  He  said,  *  how  can  that  be  when  you  have  your  thumb 
papers  and  you  can  hardly  read  them  ?  *  He  aays  he  can't  receive  those 
who  don't  receive  Woodbury  and  all  those  persons,  with  tbeir  extrava* 


To  the  credit  of  Mr.  Cleaveland,  it  is  to  be  said  that 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  extravag- 
ances of  speech  of  some  others,  but  in  this  respect 
was  decorous  and  discreet.  But  the  views  of  his 
newly  organized  Separatist  Church,  upon  the  subject 
of  testing  the  reality  and  thoroughness  of  the  conver- 
sion of  preachers  before  employing  them,  seem  to 
have  corresponded  substantially  to  those  of  Mr. 
Davenport.  One  article  in  a  code  of  fai^h  and  dis- 
cipline adopted  by  said  church  was  as  follows: 

"  Neither  Pastor  nor  Elders  shall  invite  any  person 
to  preach,  until  they  are  satisfyed  that  he  has  a  work 
of  grace  wro't  on  his  soul." 

To  judge  him  impartially,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Davenport  was  really  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  this  article,  although  he  was  doing  it  in 
a  wild  and  disorderly  way. 

Mr.  Pickering  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  A 
Bad  Omen  to  the  Churches  in  the  Instance  of  Mr. 
John  Cleaveland's  Ordination  over  a  Separation  in 
Chebacco  Parish;"  and  he  was  preparing  for  pub- 
lication another  document  in  reply  to  "A  Plain  Nar- 
rative by  the  New  Church,"  when  he  died  suddenly, 
October  7,  1847, — a  little  more  than  seven  months 
after  Mr.  Cleaveland*s  ordination. 

His  church,  on  the  31st. of  the  following  December, 
approved  a  Letter  in  defence  of  their  Pastor  and 
themselves. 

Mr.  Pickering  was  never  married.  He  was  long 
remembered  by  devoted  friends.  An  elderly  lady, 
who,  from  her  parents  had  heard  the  story  of  the 
opposition  to  him,  and  who  a  hundred  years  after 
its  occurrence,  pathetically  told  it  to  me,  was  wont 
to  repeat  some  elegiac  verses  written  soon  after  his 
departure,  commencing  with  the  words, 
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"  Mourn  and  lament  1 
Tour  excellent 
Theophilne  la  dead/' 

Pickering  Street. — A  street  leading  from  Martin 
street  to  Western  avenue,  not  far  from  the  house 
erected  and  occupied  hy  Mr.  Pickering,  has  been 
named  in  memory  and  in  honor  of  him. 

Third  Minister  of  the  Original  Church.- 
In  January,  1749,  about  a  year  and  a  quarter  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pickering,  Rev.  Nehemiah  Porter,  a 
native  of  Hamilton,  was  ordained  as  his  successor.^ 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College ;  and  though 
less  is  recorded  of  him  than  of  his  predecessors,  yet 
he  is  reputed  to  have  been  a  man  of  force  and  deci- 
sion of  character,  and  of  highly  acceptable  talents,  as 
a  preacher,  as  evinced  by  his  having  sustained  him- 
self here  for  seventeen  years  in  the  same  village  with 
the  energetic  rival  minister  Cleaveland. 

In  1766  he  removed  to  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia, 
which  had  been  settled  in  part  by  people  of  Che- 
bacco  origin ;  where  he  organized  a  society  and 
church  to  which  he  preached  for  several  years  ;  and 
then  removing  to  Ashfield,  Mass.,  he  became  the 
pastor  of  the  church  there,  continuing  in  the  active 
discharge  of  his  duties  until  his  eighty-eighth  year, 
and  preaching  occasionally  for  years  afterwards.  He 
died  in  1820,  in  the  one  hundredth  year  of  his  age.' 

He  is  said  to  have  left,  at  his  decease,  more  than 
two  hundred  surviving  descendants.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Porter,  first  pastor  of  the  present  Congregational 
Church  at  Gloucester  Harbor,  was  his  grandson. 

Mr.  Porter   the  only   Chebacco    Minister 


1  Mr.  Porter  was  of  the  same  lineage  as  the  writer  of  this  historical 
sketch  of  Essex,— both  being  descendants  of  Juhn  Porter,  who  came 
fh>m  England  to  Hingham,  Mass.,  ita  1636,  and  to  Salem  in  1644 ;  was 
of  the  first  chnrch  in  Salem,  and  afterward  of  that  in  Salem  Village 
(DanTeni)  ;  was  RepreeentatiTe  from  Uiugham  and  Salem ;  was  a 
tanner  and  the  largest  laud-holder  in  Salem  Village. 

His  son  Joseph  married  Anna  Hathorne,  daughter  of  Major  Wm. 
Hathome,  who  came  to  Salem,  in  1630,  in  the  Arbella,  with  Winthrop ; 
and  their  granddaughter,  Mary  Porter,  married  Dr.  Jonathan  Prince,  my 
great-grandfather.  It  is  thus  that  I  am  a  direct  descendant  of  Hathorne* 
as  of  Porter. 

Of  the  same  Porter  Lineage  also  was  Mrn.  Helen  Olcutt  Choate,  wife 
of  the  late  Hon.  Rufus  Choate.  Her  maternal  grandfather  was  Asa 
Porter,  who  graduated  at  HarTard  College  In  1752,  and  settled  in  New- 
bury as  a  merchant  About  1780,  he  njuioved  to  Haverhill,  N.  H., 
where  he  became  a  large  land-holder.  His  daughter  Sarah  married 
Hon.  Mills  Olcutt 

Asa  Porter's  brother,  Dr.  Aaron  Porter,  who  settled  in  Portland,  Me., 
where  he  became  emioent  as  a  physician,  married  Paulina  King,  sister 
of  Hon.  Rufus  King,  delegate  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Convention 
that  fhuned  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  first  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  New  York;  and  of  Hon.  William  King,  first  Governor  of 
Maine.  Dr.  Porter's  daughter  Harriet  became  the  second  wife  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  and  by  him  had  four  children,  viz.,  one  who  died 
in  infancy;  Rev.  James  Beecher,  now  deceased;  Rev.  Thomas  K. 
Beecher,  of  Elmira,  K.  T.,  and  Mrs.  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn. :  who,  of  course,  were  all  secoud  cousins  of  Mrs.  Choate. 

s  There  is  a  discrepadcy  in  the  statements  in  regard  to  his  exact  age 
Kev.  Dr.  Crowell,  in  his  History  of  Essex,  and  his  sen.  Professor  E  P 
Crowell,  in  his  Church  Anniversary  Address,  state  it  as  ninety  nine 
yean  and  eleven  months ;  while  Hon.  Joseph  W  Porter,  of  Burlington, 
Maine,  in  his  "Porter  Genealogy,"  gives  it  as  uineiy-uiue  yearts  three 
months  and  nine  days.  The  diflerenoe  is  in  the  date  of  his  birth,  which 
in  one  account  is  March  20th,  and  in  the  other  Nevember  2Uth. 


Recognized  in  Manchester. — Mr.  Cleaveland,  in 
a  printed  pamphlet,  gave  an  extract  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Tap  pan,  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Manchester,  in  the  summer  of  1751, 
more  than  four  years  after  Cleaveland's  ordination, 
declining  to  recognize  his  "society,"  as  he  called  it, 
"  as  a  regular  church." 

Mr.  Tappan*s  Church,  in  a  previous  communica- 
tion, had  said:  ''We  know  of  no  more  than  one 
Congregational  Church  at  Chebacco,  viz.,  that  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter." 

Last  Minister  of  the  Church  of  Wise  and 
Pickering. — Mr.  Porter  was  the  last  settled  minister 
of  the  society  and  church  which  from  their  original 
formation  had  been  known  respectively  as  the  Second 
Parish  and  Second  Church  in  Ipswich.  In  about 
eight  years  after  his  withdrawal,  both  society  and 
church  ceased  to  exist  as  distinct  organizations,  hav- 
ing become  merged  respectively  in  the  society  and 
church  of  Mr.  Cleaveland,  which  had  previously  been 
known  as  the  Sixth  Parish  and  Fourth  Church  in 
Ipswich;  and  the  corporate  name  of  each  was 
changed  to  the  numeral  designation  of  Second  Parish 
and  Second  Church,  by  which  the  united  organiza- 
tions were  always  afterwards  recognized  until  the 
incorporation  of  the  Second  or  Chebacco  Pariah  into 
a  separate  town ;  when,  of  course,  they  each  became 
the  First  in  Essex. 

A  Dispute  about  Cleaveland  Precipitates  a 
Division  of  the  First  Church  in  Ipswich.— In 
the  same  year  in  which  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  ordained 
in  Chebacco,  Rev.  John  Walley,  Jr.,  preached  for 
several  months  to  the  First  Church  and  Society  in 
Ipswich  town,  and  was  invited  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  parish  to  settle  with  them  as  pastor;  but  the 
friends  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  who  had  also 
preached  there,  and  was  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
same  position,  strenuously  objected  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement, partly  because  Mr.  Walley  declined  to 
exchange  pulpit  services  with  Mr.  Cleaveland; 
whereupon  a  considerable  number  withdrew,  and  or- 
ganized a  separate  church  and  parish,  over  which 
Mr.  Walley  was  ordained  November  4,  1747.  Thus, 
in  part,  from  a  controversy  concerning  affairs  in 
Chebacco,  was  created  the  South  Church  in  Ipswich. 

It  is  true  that  a  proposition  had  been  made  some 
time  before,  and  repeatedly,  for  a  second  church  and 
for  a  meeting-house  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  bat 
the  Cleaveland-controversy  element  appears  to  have 
hastened  somewhat,  the  divisionary  movement. 

The  Church  of  the  Separatists  and  its 
Ministers. — Rev.  John  Clea\reland,  who  was  for 
fifty -two  years  minister  in  Chebacco,  first  visited  the 
place  and  preached  a  few  times  early  in  1746,"  while 


*  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  baTo  been  recommended,  and  per' 
haps  introduced  here  by  William  Story,  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sep*- 
ratiet  Society,  who  was  of  Chebacco  origin  or  deeoent,  and  whom  Hr. 
Cleaveland,  in  his  army  journal,  wpctkx  of  aa  **  my  good  and  oordiil 
Wend." 
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officiating  as  minister  of  a  Separatist  Church  in  Bos- 
ton,  which  worshipped  in  an  edifice  in  School  Street, 
which  had  been  used  by  a  society  of  the  Protestant 
refugees  called  Huguenots,  who  had  fled  from  France 
after  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.^ 

Later  in  the  same  year,  his  brother,  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Cleaveland,  preached  here  for  several  months,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  "  filled  the  bill "  of  the  expec- 
tations of  the  people.  Some  yeaifs  afterwards,  he  be- 
came the  first  settled  minister  of  the  Fifth  Parish  in 
Gloucester,  Sandy  Bay  (now  Rockport),  where  he  re 
sided  many  years,  and  where  he  died,  in  1805.  His 
grand-nephew,  Hon.  Nehemiah  Cleaveland,  says  of 
him :  ''  From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  Ebe- 
nezer Cleaveland  fell  a  good  way  short  of  his  broth- 
er John,  both  in  natural  and  acquired  talents.  With 
a  very  large  family,  with  very  moderate  means  and 
many  adverse  circumstances,  his  life  seems  to  have 
been  one  long  and  hard  struggle.'*' 

To  the  church  in  Boston,  John  Cleaveland  preached 
for  some  time  in  the  years  1745  and  1746,  and  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  become  its  settled  pastor. 
This  he  declined,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  settle 
in  Chebacco.  His  distinguished  grandson,  Hon.  Ne- 
hemiah Cleaveland,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  his  notes 
and  comments  upon  his  grandfather's  Army  Journal, 
which  he  edited  and  furnished  for  publication  in  the 
Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,^  thus  intimates 
the  probable  reason  of  his  preference  for  the  latter 
place: 

"  From  a  todal  and  worldly  point  of  view  the  Boston  invitation  must 
bare  been  mora  attraetive  than  the  Chebacco  call.  But  he  found  in  that 
pkin  commnnity  of  farmera  and  flBhermen  one  magnet  of  superior 
power.  I  hare  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  bright  and  comely  Mary  Dodge,^ 
known  in  theae  papers  as  his '  dear  and  loving  spouse,*  who  virtually 
detvmlned  the  question  where  he  should  stay.  That  the  young  minis- 
ter was  not  without  earnest  competitors  for  her  hand  is  still  shown  by 
docnmeDtary  evidence.'* 

His  ordination  took  place  in  February,  1747,  the 
services  being  held  out-of-doors,  in  front  of  the 
dwelling-house  in  the  North  District  of  the  town,  sub- 
stantially the  same  building  now  owned  by  Capt. 
Lamont  G.  Burnham,  and  occupied  by  him  as  a 
summer  residence.  The  place  was  then  owned  and 
occupied  by  Francis  Choate,  great-grandfather  of  the 
late  Hon.  Bufus  Choate.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
most  zealous  originators  of  the  new-light  organiza- 
tion, and  was  a  ruling  elder  of  the  new  church. 

^Xhe  same  pulpit,  years  after  Mr.  Cleaveland  preached  in  it,  was,  for 
Awhile,  occupied  by  the  celebrated  Univei-saltst,  Rev.  John  Murray. 
It  was  while  discoursing  here  on  one  occasion  that  some  bigoted  and 
diiOTderly  penmns  endeavored  to  create  a  disturbance,  and  one  of  them, 
to  diow  his  hostility  to  Mr.  Murray's  theological  sentiments,  threw  a 
Mono  at  him.  It  did  not  strike  him,  but  fell  upon  the  pulpit-floor. 
Picking  it  up  and  holding  it  In  his  hand  before  the  audience,  Murray 
•id:  "This  argument  is  solid  and  weighty,  but  not  convincing." 

s  bMX  Inst.  Hist.  Coll.,  XII.  03. 

»  VoL  xU.,  p.  86, 

*  The  lady  who,  five  'months  after  his  ordination,  became  his  wife. 
Bhs  was  a  daughter  of  Parker  and  Mary  (Choate)  Dodge,  and  grand- 
dnghter  of  Capt  Thomas  Choate,  of  Hog  Island.  Her  mother  was  a 
■Merof  my  great-grwt-grandmother,  Rachel  (Choate)  Martin. 
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It  was  an  inclement  season  of  the  year  for  religions 
exercises  of  any  length  to  be  held  in  the  open  air ; 
but  there  was  no  building  in  the  place  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  the  audience,  except  the 
meeting-house  of  Mr.  Pickering's  society ;  and  the 
bitter  feeling  toward  the  secessionists  in  all  probabil- 
ity precluded  the  offer  of  a  loan  of  that  edifice  for  the 
occasion. 

Of  the  subsequent  ministerial  career  of  Mr.  Cleave- 
land, extending  over  half  a  century  until  his  death, 
upon  his  seventy -seventh  birth-day,  April  22,  1799,  I 
shall  present  here  but  little  more  than  an  outline. 

While  not  intellectually  the  equal  of  either  Wise 
or  Pickering,  and  not  a  person  of  the  scholastic  at- 
tainments and  culture  of  the  latter  especially,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  a  man  of  very  respectable  talents.  His 
army  journal  and  published  discourses  and  contro- 
versial pamphlets,  as  well  as  his  narrative  of  remark- 
able religious  phenomena  in  his  parish,  while  ej^- 
hibiting  some  carelessness  by  their  occasional  lapses 
in  grammar,  show  that  he  was  a  ready  and  vigorous 
writer,  with  considerable  power  and  skill  in  graphic 
description. 

His  Oratory. — As  a  public  speaker,  I  judge, 
from  authentic  accounts  of  his  manner  in  the  pulpit, 
that  he  was  usually  more  forcible  than  elegant.  A 
lapidary  might  have  figuratively  classified  him  as  a 
diamond  in  the  rough.  Rev.  Dr.  Crowell,  who  be- 
came one  of  his  successors  as  pastor  about  fifteen 
years  after  his  death,  and  who  conversed  with  many 
who  for  years  had  been  regular  attendants  upon  his 
ministrations,  has  described  him  as  speaking  so  loudly 
while  preaching,  that  ''persons  sitting  at  an  open 
window  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  when  the 
windows  and  doors  of  the  church  were  open,  have 
distinctly  heard  the  greater  part  of  his  sermon." 
Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Dana,  son  of  the  minister  of  the 
South  Church  in  Ipswich,  who  in  his  youth  must 
have  often  heard  him  in  his  father's  pulpit,  said  of 
him:  "He  was  by  no  means  a  graceful  preacher. 
His  manner  sometimes  bordered  on  the  rough  and 
even  the  boisterous.  In  those  good  days,  elegance  in 
preaching  was  less  in  demand,  and  its  absence  less  a 
topic  of  complaint,  than  in  these  faHidious  times."  ^ 
In  the  diary  of  Rev.  Dr.  Cogswell,®  minister  of  the 
parish  in  Connecticut  where  Mr.  Cleaveland  spent  his 
early  life,  is  the  following  allusion  to  him,  under  date 
of  October  26,1766:  "Mr.  John  Cleaveland  preached 
for  me  to  good  acceptance  in  general.  He  was  very 
loud  and  earnest,  and  preached  without  notes.  His 
doctrines  were  good.  The  greater  part  of  the  Sepa- 
ratists went  to  hear  him." 

He  was  magnetic  in  his  oratory,  and  from  the  re- 
corded effect  of  it  upon  his  hearers  he  was  evidently 
at  times  pathetic.  If  unpolished,  his  elocution  was 
probably  in  somewhat  better  taste   than    that   of 


A  Bpragne's  ** Annals  of  the  American  Palpit,*'  vol.  i. 

*  A  descendant  of  John  Cogswell,  early  settler  of  Chebacco. 
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Dickens's  Rev.  Melchisedec  Howler,  upon  whose 
public  services  Captain  Bunsby's  landlady  was  such  a 
constant  and  devout  attendant. 

Discomfort  in  the  Pulpit  in  Winter.— The 
intensity  of  emphasis,  in  voice  and  accompanying 
gesture,  with  which  Mr.  Cleaveland  occasionally  ex- 
pressed himself,  was  sometimes  an  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, representing  his  mood  of  mind  and  feeling. 
An  elderly  resident,  who  passed  away  many  years 
since,  told  me  that  in  her  youth  she  attended  church 
on  an  unusually  cold  Sunday,  when  he  preached;  and 
there  being  neither  stove  nor  furnace  in  the  meeting- 
house, everybody  present  suflered  from  the  keenness 
of  the  temperature.  He  appeared  to  be  bravely  en- 
during it  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  pausing  in  his 
discourse,  he  stamped  with  his  feet,  and  exclaimed, 
"O  God  I  who  can  stand  before  thy  cold?"  (Psalm 
cxlvii.  17.) 

His  Account  of  a  Revival.— One  of  his  publica- 
tions was  entitled  "A  Short  and  Plain  Narrative  of 
the  late  Work  of  God's  Spirit  at  Chebacco  in  Ips- 
wich in  the  years  1763  and  1764."  Of  this  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract : 

"After  I  had  conclnded  the  public  eenrlce  I  went  down  among 
the  DuitresHed  (the  whole  Congregation  tarried)  and  found  Divers  in  the 
deepest  Agony  of  Soul  Dbtrees ;  young  Women  pleaded  with  the  great- 
est Importunity  for  Mercy.  And  I  found  several  who  received  Comfort 
that  Afternoon,  and  these  were  immediately  filled  with  Bowels  of  Com. 
passion  for  others,  and  were  pleading  with  their  Equals  to  give  up  their 
Hearts,  their  All,  their  whole  Selves,  to  the. blessed  Jesus,  saying, 
*  Christ  is  able  and  willing  to  save  you— be  came  into  the  World  to  save 
lost  Sinners.  If  you  will  not  give  up  yourself,  your  All,  to  Christ,  you 
must  be  damned.*  *  *  Some  that  were  brought  into  Soul  Distress  tliat 
Afternoon  continued  praying  and  crying  for  Mercy  for  three  Days  and 
Mights,  without  sleeping  or  taking  any  Thing  for  the  Support  of  their 
Natures,  and  were  brought  to  be  very  weak  in  Body  before  they  found 
Consolation  in  Christ.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  most  evidently  suf- 
fered Violence,  and  the  Violent  took  it  by  Force ;  People  pressed  into  it  I 
Such  a  Day  and  Evening  I  never  saw  before  for  the  display  of  God's  pow* 
erful  Grace  I  it  is  beyond  Description !  •  • 

**0u  Monday,  early  in  the  Day,  many  came  to  my  Hotise,  both  young 
men  and  women,  bowed  down  under  a  sense  of  their  lost  and  perishing 
Condition,  and  my  House  was  filled  all  that  Day ;  some  found  Comfort 
before  the  Evening ;  and  by  sun-setting,  or  a  little  after,  so  many  re. 
sorted  to  my  house  that  it  could  not  hold  them,  and  we  repaired  to  the 
Meeting-House,  which  was  soon  filled  ;  and  by  that  Time  we  had  prayed 
and  sung  an  Hymn,  the  Awakened  were  in  such  an  Agony  of  Distress 
in  every  Part  of  the  Meeting-House,  above  and  below,  that  there  was  no 
giving  the  Congregation  in  general  a  Word  of  Exhortation  that  they 
-could  hear ;  and  what  Exhortations  were  given  were  given  in  a  private 
«-ay  from  Pew  to  Pew ;  and  you  might  find  Pews  full  of  young  Men  in 
ihe  greatest  Anguish  of  Soul,  as  tho'  the  very  Torments  of  Hell  were 
kindled  in  their  Consciences,  crying  out,  saying,  *  Oh,  what  a  sinner  I 
have  been  !  0,  what  a  stubborn  Will  and  tmrd  Heart  I  have  !  *  And 
even  Boys  you  might  find  in  Corners  of  the  House,  in  the  Galleries, 
stretched  upon  the  Seats  and  under  the  Seats,  upon  their  Faces,  cry- 
ing for  Mercy." 

Evidently  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  deeply  sincere  in  the 
belief  that  these  manifestations  resulted  from  the  di- 
rect influence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Infinite  Being. 

Written  Experience  of  One  of  his  Con- 
verts.— Appended  to  the  "Narrative^'  is  a  commu- 
nication written  by  a  young  woman  of  his  congrega- 
tion, to  be  read  at  the  public  service  in  the  church. 
It  is  here  given  as  copied  verbatim.  It  illustrates  the 
current  religious  thought  and  phraseology  of  that  time: 


"Ipswich,  Fbb.,  17M. 

"  What  follows  is  a  Relation  of  some  of  the  gracious  Dealings  of  Gi 
with  my  Soul. 

**  I  was  fh>m  my  Tonth  (or  Childhood)  at  Times  under  Awakeoio] 
and  Thoughtful uess  about  the  Salvation  of  my  Soul,  which,  I  beUevi 
were  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  knocking  at  the  Door  of  my  Soal ;  som* 
times  by  awakening  Providences ;  at  other  Times  by  his  Word ;  ax 
after  living  some  time  in  this  Manner,  I  went  about  to  establish 
Righteousness  of  my  own,  and  so  setUed  down  upon  a  sandy  Foondatioi 
short  of  Union  to,  or  saving  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  onl 
Way  of  Salvation,  and  should  have  perished  forever,  if  God,  who  is  n'c 
in  Mercy,  had  not  opened  mine  Eyes  and  showed  me  my  fatal  Mistak 
before  it  was  too  late  I  But  the  God  of  all  Grace,  who,  I  believe,  had  i 
design  of  Love,  Grace  and  Mercy  to  my  Soul  from  Eternity,  did  not  sul 
fer  me  to  rest  here  ;  but  sometime  in  December,  1763,  when  it  please 
God  to  visit  this  place  (Chebacco)  in  such  a  wonderful  Manner  by  hi 
blessed  Spirit  in  the  Conviction  and  hopeful  Conversion  of  a  Number  o 
precious  Souls,  I  was  bro*t  to  some  serious  ReflecUons  about  tbe  stats  o 
my  Soul. 

*'  I  saw  that  Christ  died  fur  me,  as  much  as  if  there  had  been  no  othei 
Person  upon  Earth,  and  my  Soul  was  filled  with  Astonishment  at  tb< 
dying  Love  of  Christ.  I  found  the  Love  of  Christ  shed  abroad  in  m; 
Heart,  and  I  felt  a  sweet  Calm  in  my  SouL 

"  But  this  View  of  Things  was  but  short  before  a  dark  Oond  ovenprssd 
my  Mind  again  ;  but  I  still  had  Longings  of  Soul  after  Discoveries  of 
Christ,  and  that  I  might  be  more  and  more  established  ;  at  Length,  tbe 
LORD  appeared  in  a  mora  wonderful  Manner;  these  Words  were 
brought  to  me,  'I  can  do  all  Things  through  Christ  strengthening  me  ;* 
I  believed  that  I  could  do  all  Things  through  Christ  sbwngthening  me ; 
and  that  all  Things  were  possible  with  God,  and  that  God  could  freely 
ptirdon  the  greatest  Sinner,  that  ever  was,  through  the  Merits  of  His 
Dear  Sou  ;  and  my  Soul  was  ho  filled  with  the  Love  of  Christ,  that  I  wag 
ready  to  cry  out  with  the  Spouse,  'Sfoy  me  with  Flagcma  and  comfort  me 
with  Apples,  for  I  am  sick  of  Late  I '  I  seemed  to  myeelf  like  a  little 
mote  swallowed  up  in  the  Ocean  of  Love  I  I  saw  those  that  were  inter- 
ested In  the  Covenant  of  Grace  were  interested  in  a  siure  Covenant,  and 
that  Heaven  and  Earth  shall  pass  away  before  one  Word  of  God's  Pre- 
mise shall  fail." 

It  is  evident  that  at  the  time  this  was  written  it 
was  customary  to  allude  to  the  ocean  as  a  symbol  of 
Pivine  Love. 

In  this  and  other  publications  of  that  period,  Mr. 
Cleaveland  followed  the  old  English  usage  of  b^in- 
ning  each  of  the  principal  nouns  with  a  capital  letter. 
In  his  later  writings  he  deviated  from  this  rule. 
His  Opposition  to  Rev.  John  Murray.— He  pub- 
lished, about  1774,  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  An  Attempt 
to  Nip  in  the  Bud  the  Unscriptural  Doctrine  of  Uni- 
versal Salvation,  and  some  other  Dangerous  Errors 
connected  with  it;  which  a  certain  Stranger,  who 
calls  himself  John  Murray,  has  of  late  been  endea- 
voring to  spread  in  the  First  Church  in  Gloucester." 

The  substance  of  this  he  had  preached  in  Chebacco; 
and  in  it  he  had  made  a  statement,  which,  though  he 
doubtless  believed  it,  was  a  transparent  absurdity,  as 
well  as  a  falsehood.  He  was  naturally  a  confiding 
man,  and  his  credulity  had  probably  been  imposed 
upon  by  some  less  gullible  and  more  crafty  person. 
He  represented  that  Murray,  when  preaching  in 
Gloucester,  turned  towards  that  part  of  the  gallery 
where  sat  some  rough  sailors,  and  told  them  to  go  on, 
do  just  as  they  pleased,  swear,  drink,  and  commit  any 
sin,  and  it  would  be  just  as  well  with  them  hereafter, 
as  if  they  had  lived  virtuously ; — they  would  all  goto 
heaven.  The  story  was  based  upon  an  utter  miscon- 
ception of  Murray's  character,  and  of  his  doctrine; 
for  he  taught  explicitly,  so  that  no  intelligent  hearer 
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could  possibly  misappreheDd,  the  "  final  holiness  and 
happiness "  of  all  human  souls.  I  nay  nothing  here 
of  the  respective  merits  or  demerits  of  the  theology  of 
either  of  the  preachers,  who  were,  I  believe,  equally 
honest  and  sincere;  but  I  now  aim  only  to  state  accu- 
rately the  precise  facts. 

He  did  not  have  the  secretiveness  of  a  fox,  but  on 
the  contrary  had  a  confiding  simplicity  and  openness 
that  were  truly  Arcadian  and  refreshing.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  sermon  referred  to,  he  exhorted  the 
young  especially  not  to  hear  Murray  preach,  and 
added  that  if  they  did,  they  would  be  in  danger  of 
getting  some  ideas  into  their  heads  which  they  would 
never  be  able  to  get  out  of  them  I 

He  and  Murray  had  some  traits  in  common.  They 
were  both  decidedly  frank  and  open  in  manner  and 
bearing;  both  fearless  in  utterance  of  the  opinions 
they  sincerely  cherished.  In  temperament,  they  were 
coosiderably  alike,  both  being  ardent  and  enthusiastic. 
Could  they  have  met  and  shaken  hands  with  each 
other,  some  degree  of  cordiality  would  inevitably 
have  sprung  up  between  them,  and  prejudice  would 
have  been  softened  if  not  dispelled.  What  a  pity  that 
the  Chebacco  minister  had  not  ridden  the  short  dis- 
tance of  seven  miles  which  separated  them,  and 
called  upon  the  man  whom  he  deemed  in  error,  even 
if  only  to  reprove  and  warn.  Murray  was  an  elegant 
gentleman ;  and  I  picture  to  myself  what  a  gracious  and 
hospitable  welcome  Cleaveland  would  have  received. 

Substantially  alike  in  faith,  except  on  one 
POINT. — Besides  their  resemblance  in  personal  char- 
acteristics, it  should  be  noted  that  in  its  general  fea- 
tures the  theological  system  of  the  one  was  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  other,  the  only  difference  between 
them  in  belief  being  Murray's  conclusion  that  finally 
the  benefits  of  the  Divine  Atonement  would  surely  be 
universal  in  extent.  Murray  had  been  a  member  of 
Whitefield's  church  and  congregation  in  London,  be- 
fore his  adoption  of  Universalism.  He  still  believed 
in  the  trinity  and  a  sacrificial,  vicarious  atonement ; 
and  this  belief  he  retained  to  the  last  of  his  days  on 
earth.  In  the  Universalism  of  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou, 
these  tenets  are  discarded ;  and  on  this  account  Mr. 
Mtirray's  widow  would  not  recognire  him  as  sound  in 
faith.  The  late  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  Esq.,  (brother  of 
Hon.  Charles  G.  Loring)  once  told  me  in  conversa- 
tion that  he  found  among  the  papers  of  his  grand- 
father Faxon,  who  was  a  deacon  of  Mr.  Bailouts 
church,  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Murray,  addressed  to  him, 
in  which  she  said  :  "I  cannot  pit  under  Mr.  Ballou's 
preaching,  because  he  has  taken  the  crown  from  the 
head  of  my  Redeemer.*' 

She  was  Murray's  second  wife,  his  first  having  died 
in  England  when  he  was  a  young  man.  She  was  Mrs. 
Judith  (Sargent)  Stevens,  the  widow  of  John  Stevens, 
and  daughter  of  Winthrop  Sargent,  then  an  opulent 
merchant  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  of  Boston.  She 
was  a  lady  of  considerable  literary  talent  and  culture, 
and  of  much  force  and  individuality  of  character. 


His  Feankness. — Mr.  Cleaveland  was  always  out- 
spoken and  straightforward.  The  word  sneak  had  no 
application  to  him.  He  had  strong  doctrinal  convic- 
tions, and  he  adhered  to  them  tenaciously.  More- 
over, he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  as  was 
shown  by  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  that  he  had 
done  any  thing  wrong  in  attending  a  Separatist 
meeting,  for  which  he  was,  with  his  brother  Eben- 
ezer,  who  had  done  the  same,  expelled  from  Yale 
College,  while  in  his  junior  year.  ^ 

Cleaveland's  and  Murray's  Army  Chaplain- 
cies— Persecution  of  Murray. — Murray  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  chaplain  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution, 
and  was  popular  with  both  officers  and  soldiers.  He 
was  a  more  graceful  speaker  than  Cleaveland;  and 
was  especially  gifled  and  sympathetic  in  devotional 
exercises.  The  brothers  Cleaveland,  John  and  Eb- 
enezer,  served  at  the  same  time  in  that  capacity, — 
as  they  had  done  previously  in  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish war.  If  they  joined  in  the  unjust  personal  war- 
fare instituted  against  Murray  on  account  of  his 
theological  belief,  they  undoubtedly  did  it  openly. 
Several  of  the  chaplains  petitioned  Washington,  the 
Commander-in-chief,  to  remove  Murray  from  his 
position,  on  account  of  his  opinions. 

The  duty  assigned  to  army  chaplains  was  not  to 
confuse  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  by  speculative  doc- 
trinal discussions,  or  to  proselyte  them  to  any  particu- 
lar sectarian  standard,  but  to  inspire  them  with  hope 
and  endurance,  to  give  them  good  .counsel,  and  to 
pray  with  and  console  them  when  sick,  wounded  or 
dying. 

The  illustrious  G^eneral  Nathaniel  Greene,  Washing- 
ton's favorite  adviser  and  right-hand  man,  was  a 
warm  friend  and  admirer  of  Murray,  and  he  and 
General  Varnura  earnestly  advised  his  retention. 
Greene  was  of  Quaker  descent,  and  had  learned  from 
his  ancestors  the  lesson  of  toleration.  Those  who  op- 
posed the  friend  of  Greene  did  but  bump  their  heads 
against  a  stone  wall.  But  in  addition  to  these  influ- 
ences Washington  himself  carried  a  level  head,  and 
sought  union  and  harmony  among  all  the  supporters 
of  the  patriotic  cause ;  and  so  he  quietly  disposed  of 
the  matter  by  directing  that  Murray  be  transferred 
from  the  chaplaincy  of  a  regiment  to  that  of  a  bri- 
gade ;  which  change  was  a  promotion.  And  he  offi- 
ciated thereafter  as  the  chaplain  of  three  combined 
regiments  of  Rhode  Island  troops.  History  furnished 
no  more  signal  instance  of  a  rebuke  of  bigoted  in- 
tolerance. ^ 


1  Tears  Afterward  reparation  for  the  wrong  thus  done  him  and  his 
brother  vrae  made,  so  far  aa  then  poesible  to  make  it,  by  gnranting  both 
the  deg^ree  of  A.  H.  and  enrolling  them  among  the  graduates. 

9  Washington  was  governed  in  his  action  by  broad  and  national  con- 
siderations.  So  far  as  his  Indlyidnal  opinions  were  concerned,  he  wan  not 
in  unison  with  the  Calvinistic  form  of  doctrine  which  Cleaveland  and 
Murray  both  adopted.  He  was  a  reverent  believer  in  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing and  the  Hereafter ;  but,  although  he  attended  Episcopal  service!, 
and  sometimes  served  as  warden  and  vestryman,  he  did  not  accept  the 
theory  of  vicarious,  sacrificial  atonement     This  fact  Is  shown  by  the 
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Alas  I  for  the  blinding  influence  of  prejudice.  The 
persecutors  do  not  seem  to  have  perceived  the  as- 
flumptious  impropriety  of  their  conduct  in  insulting 
not  only  Murray  himself  but  also  his  devoted  friends, 
the  enterprising  and  patriotic  merchants  of  Glouces- 
ter and  Boston,  who  cheerfully  endured  sacrifices  and 
gave  freely  of  their  worldly  substance  to  protect  and 
defend  the  liberties  of  America. 

Theological  opinions  did  not  disqualify  a  man  from 
carrying  a  musket.  How  could  they  alone  have  un- 
fitted a  person  to  pray  for  that  man,  to  a  Being  in 
whose  existence  he  believed  ? 

Cleaveland'8  Family. — Mr.  Cleaveland  was 
twice  married :  first  in  1747  to  Mary  Dodge,  by  whom 
he  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  with  whom 
he  lived  nearly  twenty-one  years.  She  died  in  1768. 
His  second  wife  was  a  Widow  Foster,  of  Manchester. 

Of  his  sons,  three  were  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
— with  himself — one.  Dr.  Parker  Cleaveland,  being  an 
assistant  army -surgeon,  and  another,  Lieutenant  John 
Cleaveland,  Jr.,  serving  throughout  the  entire  war. 
The  latter  became  a  preacher,  and  was  settled  at 
Stoneham  and  afterwards  at  Wrenthara,  Mass.,  where 
he  died  in  1815,  at  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Dr.  Par- 
ker Cleaveland  settled  in  Byfield,  and  lived  there  till 
the  age  of  74.  He  had  two  sons,  Professor  Parker 
Cleaveland,  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  Rev.  John  P. 
Cleaveland,  for  several  years  minister  of  the  Taber- 
nacle Church  in  Salem,  whose  ruddy  countenance 
and  general  air  and  manner  corresponded  with  de- 
scriptions given  of  the  appearance  of  his  grandfather. 
Nehemiah  Cleveland,  M.  D.,  settled  as  a  physician  in 
Topsfield,  and  became  eminent  as  a  civilian — serving 
as  Associate  Justice  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Sessions,  and  also  as  a  member  of  the  State  Senate. 
He  had  several  sons  who  became  distinguished — 
Nehemiah,  widely  known  as  a  classical  scholar  and 
instructor ;  John,  a  lawyer  In  New  York  ;  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Elisha  L.  Cleaveland,  for  some  time  minister  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Wm.  N.  Cleaveland,  Esq., 
another  son,  was  a  few  years  since  a  resident  of  Box- 
ford  ;  and  a  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Rev.  O.  A. 
Taylor,  for  some  years  minister  at  Manchester,  Mats. 

His  Genealogy — Mr.  Cleaveland  was  of  the 
same  lineage  as  that  of  Grover  Cleaveland,  the 
twenty-second  President  of  the  United  States.  Both 
descended  from  Moses  Cleaveland,  who  came,  when  a 
boy,  in  1636,  from  Ipswich,  Suffolk  County,  England, 
with  a  master-joiner,  of  whom  he  was  an  apprentice. 

This  Moses  Cleaveland  settled  in  Woburn,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  married  a  lady  whose  surname 
was  Winn. 


testimony  of  Oonrernenr  Morris,  one  of  the  few  persona  with  whom  Wash- 
ington conrersed  upon  theological  subjects. 

Among  Mr.  Cleaveland's  papers  an  autograph  note  fh>m  Washington, 
inviting  him  to  dine  with  him,  was  found  by  his  grandson  Nehemiah. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  a  similar  courtesy  was  extended  to  other  chap- 
lains, m  occasions  suited,  by  proximity  of  their  stations  to  the  General's 
headquarters.  And  then,  too,  like  Lincoln,  Washington  had  tact  as  a 
harmonizer. 


If  there  is  luck  in  names,  as  some  say  there  is 
numbers,  the  maiden  name  of  the  first  ancestress 
America  of  the  Chebacco  minister  and  the  TJniti 
States  President,  may  have  foreshadowed  that    tl 
latter  would  win  in  the  great  national  race  of  1SB4. 

The  exact  relationship  between  them  is  this  :  Ite 
John  Cleaveland  was  a  second  cousin  of  Presidej 
Cleaveland's  great-great  grandfather.  Rev.  -A. arc 
Cleaveland.  Each  was  of  the  fourth  generation  froi 
the  immigrant  Moses — John  through  two  Josiah 
and  Aaron  through  two  other  Aarons. 

John  Cleaveland  had  also  a  brother  named  Aaroi 
who  served  in  the  French  War  in  1758,  an  a  subalter 
officer,  when  John  and  Ebenezer  were  chaplaizii 
He  was  also  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  commanding 
a  company  from  Canterbury,  Conn.,  and  serving 
under  the  famous  Gen.  Israel  Putnam.  He  was  after 
wards  a  colonel  in  the  Connecticut  State  Militia.  H< 
was  a  farmer.  He  is  thus  alluded  to  in  a  letter  from 
Chaplain  John  to  his  wife  at  Chebacco : "  Our  Sur- 
geon, Dr.  Rea,  Ebenezer,  and  I  went  through  Spring- 
field to  Sheffield,  where  we  came  across  the  Connec- 
ticut forces  in  which  was  our  brother  Aaron." 

This  Aaron  was  the  father  of  Moses  Cleaveland, 
who  laid  out  and  founded  the  city  of  Cleaveland, 
Ohio.    The  name  is  now  spelled  without  the  letter  a. 

The  founder  of  that  city  was,  of  course,  a  nephew 
of  Rev.  John  Cleaveland. 

Ruling  Elders  and  their  Functions. — Dur- 
ing Mr.  Cleaveland's  ministry,  four  members  of  his 
church,  were  in  succession  chosen  to  the  office  of 
Ruling  Elder,  viz.:  Francis  Choate,  Daniel  Giddings, 
Eleazer  Craft  and  Seth  Story.  The  office,  which  once 
existed  in  several  of  the  churches,  has  long  been  ex- 
tinct, having  been  either  formally  abolished  or  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  desuetude. 

This  officer  usually  read  the  psalm  at  the  public 
service,  and  sat  with  the  minister  at  the  communion ; 
and  when  any  person  present  from  some  other  church 
desired  to  partake  of  the  sacrament,  he  applied  to 
him  and  he  proposed  his  name  to  the  church  to  ob- 
tain their  consent. 

When  a  minister  from  another  church  occupied  the 
pulpit,  either  on  exchange  or  otherwise,  the  Ruliog 
Elder,  after  the  singing  of  the  psalm,  signified  his 
permission  by  saying,  '^  If  this  present  brother  hath 
any  word  of  exhortation  for  the  people  at  this  time, 
in  the  name  of  God  let  him  say  on." 

He  also  had  jurisdiction,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
cases  of  complaint  against  church  members,  which 
were  presented  to  him  in  private;  which  he  had  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  adjust,  if  the  circumstances 
warranted,  without  reporting  them  to  the  church. 

When  complaints  had  been  submitted  by  him  to  the 
church  he  would,  after  the  hearing,  ask  the  church  if 
they  were  satisfied.  1  f  they  said  yes,  the  case  would  be 
dismissed  without  censure ;  but  if  they  said  no,  he 
committed  it  to  the  pastor  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
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of  admonition,  suspeDsion  or  excommunicatioDyWhich- 
ever  had,  by  vote  of  the  church,  been  decided  upon. 

Whenever  any  person  expressed  a  desire  to  become 
a  member  of  the  church,  the  Ruling  Elder  would  give 
public  notice  of  such  request  and  specify  the  time  for 
the  admission,  if  no  adequate  objection  should  be 
offered ;  and  at  the  church-meeting  for  the  purpose, 
he  would  call  upon  all  persons  who  knew  any  just 
cause  for  objecting,  to  state  it,  or  forever  after  hold 
their  peace. 

Ruling  Elders  were  consecrated  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands. 

Cleaveland's  Successors.— In  November  of  the 
year  of  Rev.  John  Cleaveland's  death.  1799,  Rev. 
JosiAH  Webster,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  was 
ordained  as  his  successor,  and  preached  for  nearly 
seven  years,  resigning  in  the  summer  of  1806.  He 
was  a  very  acceptable  preacher,  and  personally  much 
esteemed. 

Rev.  Thomas  Holt,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  a 
very  worthy  man,  was  the  next  minister  ordained  in 
1809.  He  preached  here  a  little  more  than  four 
years,  leaving  in  1818.  A  funny  circumstance  occur- 
ring during  his  pastorate,  was  the  request  of  the  peo- 
ple that  he  would  vmte  his  sermons  instead  of  preach- 
ing extemporaneously,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
do,  as  they  thought  his  discourses  were  not  up  to  the 
mark  of  their  wishes  and  expectations,  in  interest  and 
instruct iveness.  Their  proposed  method  of  remedy- 
ing the  defect  complained  of,  recalls  the  good  story 
of  a  constant  attendant  upon  public  worship  (the 
town  and  State  of  whose  residence  I  am  unable  to 
specify)  who  sold  his  pew,  which  was  in  the  rear  part 
of  the  church,  not  far  from  the  door,  and  purchased 
one  located  very  near  the  pulpit  and  in  front  of  it, 
alleging  as  a  reason  for  the  change  that  he  thought 
that  perhaps  the  sermons  might  have  some  strength  if 
he  could  take  them  in  immediately  after  they  issued 
from  the  minister's  lips ;  whereas  always  before,  by 
the  time  they  reached  his  ears  in  the  back  pew,  they 
had  become  weak  and  flat. 

Rev.  Dr.  Croweli^. — Mr.  Holt's  first  successor,  the 
seventh  in  succession  of  the  settled  ministers  of  the 
place,  and  the  third  in  length  of  pastorate,^  was  Rev. 
Robert  Crowell,  a  native  of  Salem,  who  was  ordained 
August  10,  1814,  and  died  here  November  10,  1865. 

An  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  him  for 
many  years,  would  prompt  me  to  present  here  a  more 
extended  sketch  of  him  than  the  limits  assigned  me  in 
this  book  will  admit.  As,  however,  his  tastes  and  in- 
clinations were  not  controversial,  and  circumstances 
did  not  bring  him  into  personal  or  professional  con- 
flict with  others,  his  career  was  not,  in  these  respects, 
80  eventful  as  that  of  some  of  his  predecessors. 

He  was  the  model  parish-minister.  He  had  no  aim 
nor  ambition  but  to  discharge  worthily  the  duties  of 


>  Mr.  Cleaveland  preached  here  fifty- two  yean,  Mr.  Wise  forty-five, 
and  Dr.  Crowell  forty-oDe,~their  three  paftorates  covering  a  period  of 
ooe  hundred  and  thirty-eight  yeare. 


that  station.  With  him,  it  seemed  more  a  consecra- 
tion than  a  professional  pursuit.  Thoughtful  and 
dignified  in  his  demeanor,  he  was  yet  always  acces- 
sible to  old  and  young,  and  uniformly  courteous,  genial 
and  social  in  his  intercourse  with  parishioners  or 
strangers. 

When  a  youth,  he  was  employed  for  a  few  years  in 
a  store  in  Boston,  probably  with  a  view  to  being  ulti- 
mately engaged  permanently  in  a  business  occupation. 
But  an  incident,  which  he  once  related  in  conversa- 
tion, gave  him,  I  have  always  supposed,  a  distaste  for 
a  life  of  trade.  He  said  that  a  man  came  in  one  day 
to  purchase  cloth  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  establishment  showed  him  his  variety  of 
fabrics,  and  recommended  to  him  what  he  considered 
the  finest  piece  of  goods  in  the  store,  setting  upon  it, 
however,  only  a  moderate  and  fair  price.  The  cus- 
tomer, although  seeming  half  inclined  to  buy,  de- 
murred, saying  he  would  like  something  better  in 
quality,  and  finally  went  out  without  making  any 
purchase,  the  dealer  assuring  him  that  if  he  would 
call  again  soon,  he  would,  he  felt  confident,  be  able 
to  show  him  something  which  would  give  him  entire 
satisfaction.  After  the  man  had  gone  out,  the  dealer 
turned  to  his  young  employee,  and  said,  "  Now,  Robert, 
I  am  going  to  sell  that  man  a  suit  off  that  same  roll 
of  cloth!  You  see  if  I  don't.  It  is  of  the  very  finest 
quality.  The  only  trouble  was,  I  offered  it  at  too  low 
a  price.  Next  time,  I  shall  ask  more  for  it."  In 
course  of  a  few  days  the  man  came  in  again  ;  and  the 
dealer,  bringing  forward  one-half  of  the  same  roll 
(which  he  had  cut  into  two  equal  parts,  so  that  one 
end  was  literally  a  piece  of  cloth  that  the  customer 
had  not  before  seen),  said,  with  animation  of  voice 
and  manner,  "Now  I've  got  something  that  will  suit 
you ;  but  it  comes  higher  in  price."  He  then  unrolled 
it,  held  it  up  in  the  light,  and  descanted  earnestly 
upon  its  merits;  and  the  customer  was  so  much 
pleased  that  he  bought  a  suit  from  it  without  hesita- 
tion, paying  considerably  more  than  the  sum  for 
which  he  might  have  had  it  when  the  uncut  roll  was 
first  exhibited ! 

As  a  public  speaker  Dr.  Crowell  was  clear  and 
distinct  in  utterance,  and  while  earnest  was  modest 
and  unassuming  in  manner.  He  had  not  the  inclina- 
tion, if  indeed  he  had  the  organization  and  temper- 
ament, for  anything  like  impassioned  oratory. 

As  a  writer  he  was  able  and  perspicuous ;  and  his 
published  discourses  and  especially  his  history  of  the 
town,  are  specimens  of  remarkably  vigorous  and  pure 
English,  never  characterized  anywhere  by  a  weak 
line  or  an  inappropriate  or  infelicitous  epithet.  His 
diction  was  never  ambitiously  ornate  but  always  har- 
moniously rounded.  His  fancied  visits  to  the  houses 
of  the  early  settlers,  and  imaginary  attendance  at  a 
wedding  and  upon  public  worship  in  the  primitive 
meeting-house ;  his  narrative  of  a  fishing  voyage  and 
his  animated  account  of  a  deer  hunt ;  the  description 
of  the  clandestine  raising  of  the  first  meeting-house, 
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of  the  first  training  day,  and  of  a  visit  to  the  farmer 
of  Hog  Island, — all  evince  that  if  he  had  chosen  to 
devote  special  attention  to  descriptive  literary  effort, 
or  to  have  wrought  in  the  humorous  vein,  he  would 
have  been  decidedly  a  success. 

As  a  grammarian  he  was  always  faultlessly  accurate, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  (as  he  once  told  me, 
while  we  were  visiting  a  public  school)  he  had  never 
in  his  life  formally  studied  English  Grammar.  He 
said  he  had  studied  the  Latin  Grammar  pretty  tho- 
roughly; and  while  teaching  a  common  school  in 
Manchester,  a  comprehension  of  the  structure  of  the 
English  was  readily  gained,  partly  from  the  analogy 
of  the  languages  and  partly  by  familiarizing  himself 
with  the  rules  of  the  English  text  book  while  hearing 
recitations. 

As  a  citizen  his  personal  influence  was  uniformly 
upon  the  side  of  good  causes,  he  having  been  an 
active  member  of  the  first  temperance  organization  in 
the  town,  when  it  required  moral  courage  to  advocate 
total  abstinence,  and  always  manifesting  an  unabated 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  young,  serving  upon 
the  board  of  town's  school  committee  for  a  large 
portion  of  his  long  residence  here,  and  officiating  for 
many  years  as  its  chairman. 

Mr.  Crowell  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College, 
of  the  class  of  1811,  and  that  institution  conferred 
upon  him,  in  1850,  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

He  was  twice  married — first,  in  the  year  of  his 
ordination,  1814,  to  Miss  Hannah  Frost,  of  Andover, 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter.  His  first  wife  died  in 
December,  1818.  The  daughter  has  since  deceased. 
His  second  wife  was  Miss  Hannah,  sister  of  Hon. 
Rufus  Choate,  to  whom  he  was  married  September  2, 
1822,  and  who  died  February  9, 1837,  and  by  whom 
he  had  six  children,  three  of  whom  survive — two 
daughters  and  a  son.  Rev.  Prof.  Edward  Payson 
Crowell,  of  Amherst  College. 

Dr.  Crowell  died  November  10, 1855.  He  was,  in 
theological  belief,  a  Calvinist;  and  his  last  words, 
which  were  inscribed  upon  his  monument,  express  his 
faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints. 

His  Ancestry. — According  to  tradition  he  was 
of  Welsh  extraction,  his  first  ancestor  in  this  country 
having  come  from  Wales  to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in 
1635;  removing  thence,  in  1638,  to  Yarmouth,  then  a 
new  settlement  within  the  Plymouth  Colony ;  where 
he  was  a  man  of  some  distinction,  who  had  a  grant  of 
land,  and  became  a  magistrate.  He  died  in  1672  or 
1673.  His  grandson  John  removed  from  Yarmouth 
to  Salem,  Mass. 

In  this  latter  place,  Robert,  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  was  born  December  9,  1787.  He  was  a  great- 
great-grandson  of  the  last  mentioned  John,  and  son 
of  Captain  Samuel,  who  commanded  a  privateer 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  lost  at  sea 
while  master  of  a  merchant  vessel,  on  a  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies. 

Dr.  Crowell's  mother,  Lydia  (Woodbury)  Crowell, 


was  a  daughter  of  Josiah  Woodbury,  and  a  native  of 
Hollis,  N.  H.  It  is  not  improbable  that  she  may 
have  been  of  the  same  lineage  as  that  of  the  late 
Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  was  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  U.  S. 
Senator,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  President 
Jackson's  administration  and  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  President  Van  Buren,  and  who  was  at  the 
time  of  his  death  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  a  descendant  of  John 
Woodbury,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Beverly,  as  are 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Woodburys  in  New  England, 
whose  genealogy  is  clearly  traceable.  Of  the  same 
lineage  was  the  late  Robert  Woodbury  Burnham,  of 
Essex,  whose  paternal  grandmother's  maiden  name 
was  Woodbury.    She  was  a  native  of  Beverly  Farms. 

His  Publications. — A  few  of  his  discourses  were 
published  in  pamphlet  form  soon  after  their  oral  de- 
livery, the  two  most  notable  being  a  historical  ser- 
mon, preached  in  1815,  with  the  words  from  Job, 
viii.  8,  as  a  text  or  motto. — ^*  For  enquire^  I  pray  thee, 
of  the  former  age^  and  prepare  thyself  to  the  search  of 
their  fathers,^ — relating  chiefly  to  the  persons  and 
events  of  his  parish  and  church;— and  a  sermon  de- 
livered in  the  year  1818,  upon  the  occasion  of  re-in- 
terring the  coffins  which  had  been  robbed  of  their 
contents.  This  discourse  is  noticed  more  fully  in  an- 
other chapter  of  this  history. 

A  discourse  on  the  death  of  Rev.  Joseph  Dana,  of 
Ipswich,  and  one  upon  the  death  of  Rev.  David  Jew- 
ett,  of  Sandy  Bay,  were  also  printed;  and  likewi*e 
his  address  delivered  October  27,  1852,  at  the  conse- 
cration of  Spring  Street  Cemetery. 

His  most  voluminous  publication  was  his  history 
of  Essex,  the  first  chapter  of  which,  covering  the 
period  from  its  first  settlement  to  the  year  1700,  was 
issued  in  a  small,  bound  volume,  in  1853,  two  years 
prior  to  his  death. 

He  had,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  completed,  in 
manuscript,  his  continuation  of  it  as  far  as  the  year 
1814,  leaving  some  materials  for  its  extension  yet 
further, — his  plan  contemplating,  as  appears  by  the 
statement  of  his  son,  its  close  with  the  year  1819, 
when  this  parish  of  Ipswich  was  incorporated  as  a 
separate  town. 

In  1867,  the  manuscript,  which  had  been  com- 
pleted only  as  far  as  the  year  1814,  was  purchased  by 
the  town,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Edwin  Sar- 
gent, John  C.  Choate  and  Hervey  Burnham,  made 
arrangements  for  its  publication, — the  work  being 
continued  down  to  the  year  1868,  by  the  author's  son, 
Professor  E.  P.  Crowell,  of  Amherst  College.  It  was 
issued  from  the  press  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and 
is  an  octavo  volume  of  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  pages,  comprising  a  memoir  of  the  author,  by 
his  son,  and  some  valuable  contributions  by  Hon. 
David  Choate,  the  principal  of  which  is  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  action  of  the  town  in  sustaining  the 
Union  cause  during  the  late  Civil  War,  with  inter- 
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esting  personal  notices  and  sketches  of  the  soldiers. 
The  work  is,  in  general,  lucidly  arranged,  and  one 
of  the  best  written  of  town  histories.  Dr.  CrowelPs 
foncy  sketches  of  visits  to  the  abodes  of  the  early 
settlers,  with  descriptions  of  their  household  uten- 
sils, the  usages  and  habits  of  their  daily  life,  their 
wearing  apparel,  their  English  customs  and  their  per- 
sonal appearance,  bring  them  vividly  before  us,  as 
livine.  breathing  entities  of  flesh  and  blood,  instead 
of  shadows.  We  seem  drawn  near  to  them,  and 
have  a  more  distinctive  and  quickening  idea  of  their 
character  and  th«»ir  experiences  of  despair  and  hope, 
of  sorrow  and  joy,  and  their  deep  religious  faith  and 
trust,  than  would  be  derived  from  an  impersonal  and 
bare  matter- of- fact  recital  of  outline  historic  detail. 

His  Criticism  of  the  Quakers.— Dr.  Crowell  so 
revered  the  memory  of  the  Puritan  settlers  of  New 
England,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  they 
were  deserving  even  of  censure  for  their  treatment  of 
the  Quakers.  His  entire  sincerity  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned by  those  of  his  acquaintances  who  dissent 
from  his  conclusions  relative  to  those  people,  as  ex- 
pressed on  pages  thirty-nine  and  forty  of  his  town 
history.  I  presume  that  he  had  been  prejudiced 
against  them  by  reading  some  of  the  unjust  accusa- 
tions of  their  enemies. 

I  shall  say  nothing  in  this  connection  but  what  I 
should  have  said  in  his  presence,  and  to  which  he 
would  have  candidly  listened,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  he 
more  than  once  did,  without  the  slightest  jar  in  our 
amicable  personal  relations,  when  conversing  upon 
some  of  our  divergent  opinions. 

A  stranger  to  him  might  perhaps  suppose  that  if 
he  had  lived  in  the  early  period  referred  to,  he  would 
have  been  active  and  relentless  in  persecuting  the 
Quaker  immigrants.  The  probability  is,  however, 
that  the  genial  old  gentleman  wouldn't  have  done 
any  such  thing!  He  was  naturally  very  humane, 
and  would  not  intentionally  have  given  pain  to  a 
fly.  On  one  occasion  a  young  woman,  who  came 
into  the  town  to  attend  an  anti-slavery  convention, 
arose  in  his  meeting,  on  Sunday  morning,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  commence  the  delivery  of  bis  sermon, 
and  insisted  upon  speaking.  He  very  properly  de- 
clined to  be  forcibly  interrupted,  but  told  her  that  if 
she  would  wait  until  he  had  finished  his  discourse,  he 
would  not  object  to  her  speaking,  but  would  hear 
what  she  had  to  say.  This  was  certainly  very  gentle 
and  liberal  treatment,  but  as  she  pertinaciously  in- 
I  sisted  upon  talking  at  that  particular  point  of  time, 
some  members  of  the  congregation  led  her  out.* 

I  believe  that  some  of  the  charges  of  Quaker  ex- 


1  Hia  Maria  French,  of  Salem,  in  December,  1842 ;  an  undoubtedly 
rinoere  peraon,  who  Iiad  become  fanatical  upon  what  she  regarded  as 
the  indifference  of  the  church  to  the  wrongs  and  woes  of  the  slave.  She 
k«d,  hemlf;  been  a  member  of  a  (Congregational  Church,  but  had 
Joined  a  class  termed  **  comeouters,**  who  felt  burdened  with  a  mission 
to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,  anywhere  and  at  any  time,  —much  like 
•OQM  of  the  early  Qoakera,  who  were,  no  doubt,  equally  harmless. 


travagance  of  speech  and  impropriety  of  conduct  are 
gross  exaggerations,  though  I  doubt  not  that  they 
may  have  been  tinged  with  fanaticism ;  while  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  they  could  have  materially  dam- 
aged anybody.  They  were  charged  with  having 
made  **  rude  and  contemptuous  answers ''  to  questions 
before  the  Court  of  Assistants.  But  after  carefully 
reading  the  said  answers,  as  recorded  by  the  court  it- 
self, I  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  they 
are  in  every  particular  as  respectful,  and  not  so  defi- 
ant, as  the  answers  of  the  famous  John  Rogers,  the 
martyr,  to  the  questions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
that  condemned  him  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake.  The 
answers  in  both  cases  were  fearless  and  incisive,  but 
entirely  proper.  Why  should  Rogers  be  pictured  in 
the  primer  as  the  immaculate  saint,  expiring  amid 
the  flames,  with  his  wife  and  **  nine  small  children 
and  one  at  the  breasf  in  the  foreground,  to  excite 
our  sympathy ;  and  the  poor  Quakers  be  at  the  same 
time  denounced  as  contumacious  criminals?  The 
same  argument  which  could  justify  the  barbarous 
cruelty  in  the  one  case  would  justify  it  in  the  other. 

Entirely  impartial  and  ju^^t,  I  think,  is  the  conclu- 
sion concerning  this  portion  of  New  England  history, 
adopted  by  a  distinguished  grandson  of  Rev.  John 
Cleaveland.  In  speaking  of  the  Colonial  Governor, 
John  Endicott,  who  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the 
four  Quakers  hung  on  Boston  Common,  he  says : 

"  This  was  the  time  of  the  Quaker  persecutioD— an  affair  which  says 
little  for  the  liberality,  or  even  the  good  sense,  of  our  fathers .  In  the 
indelible  reproach,  then  incurred  by  Massachusetts,  our  Qovemor  must 
bear  his  share.    Let  us  see  that  he  does  not  bear  more."  * 

In  1661,  King  Charles  the  Second  sent  an  order  or 
letter  to  the  General  Court,  requiring  them  to  dis- 
continue all  proceedings  against  the  Quakers,  and  to 
send  to  England  such  as  were  then  under  arrest.  The 
royal  order  was  brought  to  Massachusetts  by  a 
Quaker,  Samuel  Shattuck,  who  had  been  banished. 
According  to  Macaulay's  *'  History  of  England,  that 
illustrious  Quaker,  William  Penn,  had  great  influ- 
ence with  King  Charles  II.,  as  well  as  with  his 
brother  and  successor,  James  II. 

Later  Pjreachers. — Seven  different  persons  have 
been  pastors  of  the  Congregational  Church  here 
since  the  death  of  Dr.  Crowell — ^Rev.  James  M.  Bacon, 
who  remained  thirteen  years,  and  who  died  in  Ashby, 
Massachusetts,  in  1873 ;  Rev.  D.  A.  Morehouse,  four 
and  a  quarter  years ;  Rev.  Edward  G.  Smith,  one 
year  and  seven  months;  Rev.  John  L.  Harris,  be- 
tween one  and  two  years ;  Rev.  F.  H.  Boynton,  two 
years  and  five  months ;  Rev.  F.  H.  Palmer,  for  a  short 
period ;  and  Rev.  Temple  Cutler,  the  present  pastor. 

Mr.  Cutler  was  born  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  May  4,  1828. 
His  father  was  Temple  Cutler,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ma- 
nasseh  Cutler,  so  long  the  minister  of  the  Hamlet 
Parish,  both  before  and  after  its  incorporation  as  a 

s  flon.  Nehemiah  Cleveland,  in  Appendix  to  Topefleld  Bi-Oentennial 
Addren,  1850. 
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town.^  His  mother  was  Hannah  Appleton,  daughter 
of  Captain  Oliver  Appleton,  of  Ipswich,  a  descendant 
of  the  John  Appleton  who  in  1787  joined  with  Rev. 
John  Wise  and  others,  in  resistance  to  the  illegal  tax 
levied  upon  the  colony  by  Governor  Andros.  John 
Appleton's  wife  was  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jos- 
eph Glover,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1651.  Mr. 
Cutler  is,  therefore,  descended  from  clerical  stock  of 
the  olden  time,  as  well  as  of  a  more  recent  period. 

He  matriculated  at  Yale  College  in  1853,  and 
graduated  at  Marietta  College  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  in 
1857.  He  studied  also  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  graduating  from  that  institution  in  1857. 
His  first  settlement  was  at  Skowhegan,  Maine,  where 
he  was  ordained  and  installed,  February  20,  1861. 
He  was  chaplain  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  of  Maine 
Volunteers  for  nine  months  during  the  recent  war, 
and  in  1864  was  for  several  months  in  the  service  of 
the  Christian  Commission.  He  was  settled  in  Athol, 
Massachusetts,  from  1868  to  1876;  and  was  after- 
wards, for  five  years,  in  the  service  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
and  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  In  1881,  he  return- 
ed to  Hamilton,  where  he  preached  for  two  years. 
In  1883,  October  Ist,  he  came  to  Essex,  where  he 
still  officiates  as  pastor. 

Seating  the  Congregation.— In  this  place,  as 
also  throughout  the  Puritan  settlements,  it  was  for 
some  time  the  custom  to  assign  the  most  eligible 
seats  in  the  meeting-house  according  to  wealth  and 
high  social  position,  or  official  rank.  This  usage  was 
an  expression  of  the  aristocratic  exclusiveness  en- 
grafted upon  their  minds  in  England,  and  which  they 
did  not  immediately  outgrow.  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  if  they  ever  read  in  their  public  services 


1  While  pastor  at  Hamilton,  Manaaaeh  Gatler  became  qnalified  as  a 
physician,  often  i»«7ticing  gratuitounlj  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  Congreas.  He  was  donbly  entitled  Doctor,  as 
Yale  College,  ttom  which  he  had  years  before  graduated,  conferred 
opon  him  the  title  of  LL.  D. 

Two  incidents  of  his  life,  perhaps  now  known  to  but  few  persons,  are 
of  sufficient  general  interest  to  be  related  in  a  book  upon  Essex  County  : 

1.  In  1788,  while  Journeying  in  a  chaise  between  Hamilton,  Mass., 
and  the  pioneer  settlement  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  of  which  he  was  projector 
and  leader,  riding  a  distance  of  more  than  seven  hundred  miles  each 
way,  he  called  upon  Dr.  Franklin,  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  entertained 
by  him  at  tea  ;  and  the  weather  being  warm,  the  supper-table  was  set  in 
the  garden.  What  a  charming  scene  for  the  imagination  to  recall  I  The 
yenerable  sage  and  patriot,  whose  fame  as  philoeopher,  statesman  aiid 
wito  economist  filled  two  hemiq[>heree,  entertaining  his  worthy  guest 
from  the  east  with  such  unpretentious  cordiality  and  pastoral  sim- 
plicity. 

2.  Dr.  CuUer  was  probably  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  informed  bo- 
tanists in  the  country.  When  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  once  widely  known 
as  a  botanic  physician,  was  tried,  in  Salem,  for  alleged  mal-practice  in 
causing  the  death  of  a  young  man  in  Beverly,  named  Lovett,  by  admin- 
istering poison  as  a  medicine,  and  two  physicians,  one  from  Beverly  and 
the  other  from  Sall^ury,  testified  against  him,  exhibiting  a  specimen 
of  what  they  termed  lobelia,  which  they  declared  was  a  dangerous  poi- 
•on.  Dr.  CuUer,  who  ai;q[>eared  as  a  witness  for  the  defence,  was  not 
aficaid  to  eh«w  it  in  court  to  the  surprise  and  amusement  of  the  bench  and 
bar  I  He  said  it  was  martA-roeemory,  which  he  had  often  used  for  rs-* 
lief  in  asthma.  Amid  the  gufEaws  of  the  spectators,  the  case  was  thrown 
oat  of  court,  and  Thomson  was  discharged. 


the  first  four  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of 
Epistle  of  that  radical  believer  in  human  equali 
the  Apostle  James : 

**  My  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  ] 
of  glory,  with  re«pec<  of  pertont.  For  if  there  come  into  your  aseei 
a  man  with  a  gold  ring,  in  goodly  apparel,  and  there  come  in  al 
jM>«r  man  in  vile  raiment ;  and  ye  have  respect  to  him  that  weareth 
gay  clothing,  and  say  unto  him,  8U  thou  here  tn  a  good  plaee  ;  and 
to  the  poor,  Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  here  under  my  footstool :  an 
not  then  partial  in  ponraelves,  and  become  Judges  of  evil  thoughts  ?  ** 

First  Baptist  Preaching.— For  more  than  c 
hundred  and  seventy  years  after  its  first  settleme 
there  were  no  religious  meetings  in  Chebacco,  I 
those  of  Orthodox  Congregational ists. 

No  meeting-house  was  erected  in  the  place  for  a 
other  sect,  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  fr< 
1679,  (the  year  the  first  house  was  built,  withe 
leave),  to  1809.  In  the  latter  year,  a  plain,  flat-rooi 
structure,  without  steeple  or  tower,  was  erected  up 
the  site  of  the  house  now  occupied  by  the  Methodis 
It  was  in  dimensions  about  thirty-five  feet  squai 
Its  pulpit  was  plain  and  of  pine,  and,  instead  of  pev 
it  had  long  benches. 

Christian  Church. — ^The  Christian  Baptist  S 
ciety  and  Church,  which  occupied  this  buildin 
had  been  organized  in  the  spring  of  the  precedii 
year.  The  church  had  no  written  creed,  and  tl 
members  styled  themselves  Christians,  without  prefi 
or  afilx,  citing  the  historical  statement  of  the  Xe 
Testament,  that  "  the  Disciples  were  called  Christiai 
first  in  Antioch."  They  accepted  the  Bible,  e 
pecially  the  New  Testament,  without  note  or  con 
ment,  as  their  confession  of  faith  and  practical  guid 
They  were,  in  faith  and  organization,  substantial! 
the  same  as  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  in  Pennsr 
vania  and  in  some  of  the  Western  States,  ti 
church  of  which  the  late  President  Garfield  was 
member  and  at  one  time  a  lay  preacher.  Its  adhei 
ents  are  sometimes  styled  Campbellites,  after  AleJ 
aiider  Campbell,  the  principal  founder  of  the  sect  i 
the  West. 

Elder  Eli  as  Smith. — ^The  most  distinguished  < 
the  preachers  of  this  denomination  in  New  Englan^i 
who  assisted  in  the  formation  in  Chebacco  of  th 
Church  of  Christian  Baptists,  or  Christians,  as  the 
preferred  to  be  called,  was  Elder  Elias  Smith,  fath< 
of  Rev.  Daniel  D.  and  Rev.  Matthew  Hale  Smith,an 
uncle  of  Dr.  Jerome  V.  C.  Smith,  long  the  PoH 
Physician  of  Boston,  for  several  years  Mayor  of  thi 
city,  at  the  same  time  a  Professor  in  the  Berkshij 
Medical  College,  and  widely  known  as  a  successfii 
and  entertaining  lyceum-lecturer. 

First  Religious  Newspaper  in  the  Cootbi 
— It  was  while  preaching  to  the  Christian  Church  ii 
Chebacco,  that  Elias  Smith  commenced  the  pnblicfl 
tion  of  the  first  religious  newspaper  in  the  Unft^ 
States.  The  first  number  was  issued  in  Septembei 
1808,  between  seven  and  eight  years  prior  to  the  « 
tablishment  of  the  Boston  Becarder.  It  was  printe 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  though  much  of  the  cditoriJ 
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vriting  was  d<me  in  this  place.  It  was  entitled 
"Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty."  Its  publication  was 
cootioued  for  about  nine  years. 

Elder  Smith  was  at  first  a  Calvinistic  Baptist.  On 
the  incorporation  of  the  Free  Will  element  in  his 
theology,  he  joined  the  Christian  denomination  :  or 
rather,  he  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  founders  of  that  re- 
ligious order,  particularly  in  New  England.  He 
afterwards  became  a  Universalist,  and  is  said  to  have 
beeo,  later  in  life,  of  Rationalistic  tendencies. 

His  early  advantages  for  obtaining  an  education 
were  limited,  but  he  made  amends  for  any  deficiency 
in  this  respect  by  the  force  of  his  remarkable  natural 
abilities.  He  was  specially  quick  of  apprehension 
and  quick-witted.  On  one  occasion,  soon  after  he 
bad  left  one  sect  and  joined  another,  an  adherent  of 
hia  former  faith  greeted  him  in  public,  unexpectedly, 
aod  rather  sharply,  with  the  question,  *'  Mr.  Smith, 
why  did  you  turn  from  us  to  another  denomination  ?" 
Perceinng  that  it  would  be  idle  and  useless  to  enter 
opon  an  elaborate  explanation  before  a  chance- 
gathered  group  of  persons,  listening  from  motives  of 
curiosity,  he  merely  replied  that  he  did  it  in  obedience 
to  an  injunction  of  Scripture.  '^Ah!"  said  his 
^aestioner, ''  how^s  that  ?  What  particular  passage  of 
Scripture  was  it?"  Smith  answered:  "Your  de- 
Bomination  gives  such  poor  support  to  its  preachers, 
that  I  couldn't  live  among  you  and  provide  for  my 
hmWj ;  and  so  I  obeyed  the  command  which  says : 
'Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die?'"^  The 
questioner  collapsed. 

Mr.  Smith  finally  became  a  physician,  and  was 
quite  successful,  using  botanic  remedies  exclusively; 
for  the  sale  of  which  he  kept  a  store  in  Hanover 
Street,  Boston,  where,  in  passing,  I  often  observed  the 
■pi  of  "  £lia«  Smith,"  over  the  door. 

One  day,  in  a  railroad  car,  an  old  acquaintance,  by 
»ay  of  jocose  reference  to  his  changes  of  sectarian 
Bonnection,  saluted  him  with  the  abrupt  question, 
^Brother  Smith,  what's  your  doctrine  now  /"  He  re- 
^ed :  "  My  doctoring  now  is  for  the  body.  I  have 
hne  with  doctrine  for  the  soul." 
He  died  in  1846,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
Otheb  Christian  Preachers.— Elder  John  Rand 
jb^tained  the  relation  of  regular  pastor  of  this  church 
bra  longer  period,  I  believe,  than  any  other  minister. 
Be  resided  here  about  seven  years.  He  was  very 
pceptable  as  a  speaker,  and  was  personally  popular, 
the  only  criticism  of  him  that  I  ever  heard  of,  was 
bat  of  one  of  his  people,  who,  it  was  said,  expressed 
it  opinion  that  he  "  spent  rather  too  much  time  in 
urying  his  horse." 

At  various  times,  Elders  Stinchfield,  Jones,  Booth- 
f,  Swett,  Robinson,  Banfield,Sylvanus  Brown,  Elam 
iarnbam  and  his  brothers,  Wesley,  Edwin  and 
^rge,  have  officiated  here  for  brief  periods.  With 
ie  exception  of  Mr.  Band,  those  preaching  here  the 
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longest  time  continuously,  were  probably.  Elder 
Swett  and  Elder  Elam  Burn  ham. 

The  people  of  this  society  and  church  were  from 
the  first  sincere  and  consistent  believers  in  human 
equality.  One  of  their  preachers  was  a  colored  man 
named  Tash,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  interesting 
speaker,  and  of  considerable  mental  ability.  He 
preached  here  fifty  or  more  years  ago;  and  it  is  a  curi- 
ous circumstance  that  he  used  in  one  of  his  discourses 
a  figure  of  speech  which  occurs  in  one  of  the  printed 
sermons  of  the  present  celebrated  London  preacher 
Rev.  0.  H.  Spurgeon,  and  has  been  cited  in  compila- 
tions of  some  of  his  particularly  bright  sayings.  It 
was  repeated  to  me  in  1840  by  the  late  Oilman  M. 
Burnham,  who  had  some  years  previously  heard  it  from 
Tash's  lips,  at  a  time  when  Spurgeon  could  have  been 
only  a  child,  if  indeed  he  had  then  been  born,  as  his 
birth  did  not  occur  until  1834,  and  he  commenced 
speaking  in  public  as  an  exhorter  as  late  as  1851,  and 
the  next  year  first  preached  to  a  Baptist  society  at 
the  age  of  eighteen. 

Speaking  of  the  neglect  of  some  people  to  read  the 
Bible,  Mr.  Tash  said  they  would  lay  it  aside  "  till  the 
dust  gathered  so  thickly  on  it  that  you  could,  with  the 
finger,  write  the  word  'damnation'  on  the  cover.** 
Spurgeon  expresses  the  same  idea  exactly  in  very 
similar,  if  not  precisely  the  same  phraseology. 

Of  the  members  of  this  society  and  church,  it  can 
with  truth  be  stated  that  no  more  sincerely  devotional 
and  honest-minded  people,  and  no  better  citizens, 
ever  lived  in  the  town.  Of  the  early  founders  of  the 
church,  one  of  the  most  prominent  was  the  late 
Deacon  Aaron  Burnham,  whose  zeal  and  devotedness 
have  often  been  mentioned  by  those  who  heard  him 
»ing  in  the  public  meetings  his  favorite  hymn,  begin- 
ning with  the  lines, — 

**  How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord, 
I»  laid  for  your  faith  in  his  excellent  word." 

Of  the  twenty-two  original  members  of  the  church, 
probably  not  one  is  now  living.  Of  those  who  were 
afterwards  members  of  the  society  or  church,  or  of 
both,  Moses  Knowlton,  Frederick  Andrews,  William 
H.  Burnham,  John  0.  Burnham,  and  perhaps  a  few 
others,  are  survivors. 

In  1849  a  new  edifice  was  built  upon  the  site 
of  the  first  meeting-house,  which  had  been  taken 
down  a  year  or  two  previously.  This  building  is 
styled  the  Century  Chapel,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  land  on  which  it  stands  was  leased  by  the 
proprietors  for  one  hundred  years. 

It  is  now  occupied  as  a  place  of  public  worship  by 
the  Methodist  Society  and  Church. 

The  Universalist  Society  was  organized  in 
1829  by  forty-three  persons,  who  signed  its  constitu- 
tion and  agreed  to  its  general  statement  of  belief. 

Clergymen  of  that  faith  had  occasionally  preached 
in  this  place  before  that  date,  among  whom  were  Rev. 
Ezra  Leonard,  of  Annisquam,  originally  settled  there 
as  an  Orthodox  Congregationalist,  but  who,  having 
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become  converted  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  salva- 
tion, went  over,  with  his  church  and  society,  to  that 
communion  ;  and  the  successor  of  Murray,  at  Glouces- 
ter Harbor,  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  a  native  of  Wales, 
one  of  the  best  educated  ministers  of  that  town,  hav- 
ing graduated  at  the  famous  institution  founded  in 
England  by  the  munificence  of  Lady  Huntington. 

After  the  formation  of  the  society,  meetings  were 
held  more  frequently.  Of  the  preachers  who  from  time 
to  time  officiated  here  were  Rev.  Fayette  Mace,  who 
some  years  afterwards  joined  the  Shakers,  Rev.  Robt. 
L.  Kilham,  Rev.  Henry  Belden,  Rev.  Lemuel  Willis, 
then  pastor  at  Salem,  and  others. 

In  1835  Rev.  Joseph  Banfield,  who  had  been 
preaching  statedly  for  the  Christian  Baptists,  adopted 
the  faith  of  the  Universal ists,  and  was  by  them  em- 
ployed for  some  time,  being  the  first  minister  who 
preached  for  them  regularly  and  consecutively. 

Mr.  Banfield  was  the  father  of  Hon.  Everett  C. 
Banfield,  a  lawyer  of  some  note,  who  during  President 
Grant's  administration  was  Solicitor  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  at  Washington. 

The  society  held  its  meetings  a  part  of  the  time  in 
the  Christian  Baptist  meeting-house,  which  was 
loaned  them  for  the  purpose,  and  on  other  occasions 
in  the  school-houses,  at  the  Falls,  and  in  the  Thomp- 
son Island  District,  and  a  few  times,  as  had  been  the 
case  with  Mr.  Cleaveland's  society  in  the  preceding 
century,  in  a  barn. 

The  Universalist  Meeting-House. — In  1886 
the  edifice,  now  standing,  was  erected  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  building  committee,  consisting  uf 
Jacob  Story,  John  Dexter,  Sr.,  Parker  Burnham,  (2d), 
Oliver  Low  and  Samuel  Hardy.  The  sale  of  the  pews 
yielded  five  hundred  dollars  more  than  the  entire  cost 
of  the  land,  house  and  furniture,  which  was  the  sum 
of  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  The  overplus 
of  tye  hundred  dollars  was,  by  vote  of  the  society, 
presented  to  the  builder,  Mr.  Benjamin  Courtney, 
who  found,  at  the  finishing  of  his  faithful  work,  that 
he  had  lost  money  by  his  contract.  Thus  the  society 
crowned  the  completion  of  its  temple  of  worship  by  a 
deed  of  practical  Christianity. 

The  house  was  dedicated  December  14,  1836,  Rev. 
Thomas  Whitemore  preaching  the  dedicatory  ser- 
mon. 

The  preachers  to  this  society  have  been  as  follows : 
Rev.  Augustus  C.  L.  Arnold,  from  the  spring  of  1837 
till  early  in  1840,  when  he  became  minister  of  a  Uni- 
tarian parish  in  Fall  River ;  the  writer  of  this  sketch, 
from  May,  1840,  to  November,  1844,  and  again  from 
May,  1852,  to  July,  1856,  when  he  resigned  and  en- 
gaged in  secular  business ;  Rev.  H.  H.  Baker,  for 
about  four  years  ;  Rev.  Willard  Spaulding,  one  year ; 
Rev.  C.  H.  Dutton,  for  about  the  same  period ;  Rev. 
Emmons  Partridge,  for  one  season  ;  Rev.  S.  Goff  and 
Rev.  J.  H.  Tuller,  for  about  two  years  each ;  Rev.  F.  F. 
Lovell ;  Rev.  C.  C.  Clark,  for  a  short  time ;  Rev. 
Elmer  F.  Pember,  for  nearly  four  years ;  Rev.  Benton 


Smith,  for  a  few  months ;  Rev.  Harrison  Closson,  for 
about  four  years ;  and  Rev.  George  J.  Sanger,  the 
present  pastor. 

Mr.  Sanger  was  born  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  Au- 
gust 27, 1826,  and  was  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Clarissa 
Sanger.  His  education  was  received  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  in  the  academies  of 
Framingham  and  Marlboro'.  He  was  ordained  as  a 
minister  of  the  Universalist  Church  in  Sippican,  a 
village  in  the  town  of  Rochester,  Mass.,  September 
8, 1847.  He  has  been  settled  in  Sandwich,  Glouces- 
ter, Hard  wick,  Webster,  Dan  vers  and  Essex.  He 
served  as  chaplain  of  the  Forty-second  Regiment  of 
Massachusetts  Volunteers  in  the  War  of  the  Rebell- 
ion, and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Galves- 
ton, January  1,  1863,  and  was  discharged  from  the 
service  August  20,  1863.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in  the  years  1869, 1873  and 
1874,  representing  the  towns  of  Webster  and  Dan- 
verd.  He  commenced  as  pastor  of  the  Essex  Uni- 
versalist Church  September  1, 1884. 

Formation  of  a  ChuRCH.— During  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Pember  a  church  was  organized,  separately 
from  the  society.  Before  that  time,  the  communion 
was  administered  to  all  of  the  congregation  who 
chose  to  partake  of  it.  This  was  the  usage  of  the 
writer  of  this,  who  believed  then,  and  believes  still, 
that  this  manner  of  observance  was  consistent  Uni- 
versalism.  With  those  who  conscientiously  think 
that  the  "  covenant  of  grace  "  is  limited  in  its  scope, 
a  separate  organization  within  the  society  is  entirely 
consistent,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  logical  neces- 
sity. But  where  it  is  held  that  the  covenant  em- 
braces all  souls,  all  may  be  communicants,  if  for  the 
time  they  choose  so  to  be ;  and  if  then  sincere,  (and 
who  shall  judge  them?)  the  observance  is  one  good 
act; — and  of  any  insincerity  1  never  saw  nor  heard 
of  any  sign  or  token. 

When,  in  1 840, 1  stated  these  views  of  the  commu- 
nion service  to  the  venerable  Father  Jones,  then  the 
minister  of  the  Universalist  Society  at  Gloucester 
Harbor,  he  said  that  he  entirely  agreed  with  me. 

A  Deacon  descended  from  Deacons.— The  late 
Mr.  John  Goodhue,  Sr.,  who  officiated  for  some  years 
as  one  of  the  Universalist  deacons,  a  sincere  and 
blameless  man,  was  a  descendant  of  William  Good- 
hue, a  deacon  of  the  first  church  organized  in  Che- 
bacco,  whose  brother  Joseph  and  father  William  had 
both  been  deacons  of  the  first  church  in  Ipswich. 

A  Valuable  Bequest  by  a  Goodhue  Descend- 
ant.— About  the  year  1846,  the  society  received,  by 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Betsey  Story,  wife  of  Jacob  Story, 
the  gift  of  a  large  tract  of  land  within  the  township ; 
which,  after  having  been  let  for  twenty  years  or 
more,  was  sold  for  a  large  sum,  a  part  of  which  was 
expended  in  remodelling  and  fresco-painting  the  in- 
terior of  the  church- edifice,  leaving  as  a  balance  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  which  was 
added  to  the  society  ftind. 
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Before  becoming  the  second  wife  of  Mr.  Story,  the 
donor  was  the  widow  of  Col.  William  Andrews.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Ooodhue,  and  she  was  of  the  same 
lineage  as  those  of  that  surname  before  mentioned. 

Methodist  Society  and  Church. — In  February, 
1874,  a  church  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  denomina- 
tion was  instituted  here  by  Rev.  Daniel  Sherman, 
Presiding  Elder.  A  society  was  also  organized  at  or 
about  the  same  time,  and  both  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  They  hold  their  public  religious  services 
in  the  Century  Chapel. 

The  preachers,  who,  according  to  the  established 
iwage  of  that  religious  body,  are  customarily  ap- 
pointed by  the  Conference  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
have  thus  far  been  as  follows ;  Revs.  A.  J.  Pettigrew, 
Abner  Gregory,  Wm.  Merrill,  Frank  T.  Pomeroy,  E. 
H.  McKenney,  Walter  Wilkie,  George  E.  Hill,  O.  E. 
Poland  and  Putnam  Webber. 


CHAPTER  XCV. 

ESSEX— ( Continued). 
ESSEX  SOLDIERS  IN  VARIOUS  WARS. 

The  Ikguot  War—Khtg  Pkaiip'$  War—Narragofuet—Mr.  Wi*e'»  Firtt 
CkapUdncg— Later  Cot^ieli  with  the  Indiane—HoUaUiee  wifh  Spain- 
Siege  of  Lcnisbvrg — French  War— Expedition  to  Fori  T%conderoga — 
Mention  ofCUaeekmd  Brother$—Dr.  Prince  -  War  of  the  Revolution— 
One  Oubaoco  Man  Killed  and  one  Wounded  on  Bunker  HUl—Ool. 
Bmrnham^e  Autobiography — Spmlan  Mothere  of  Chebacco — War  of 
mi— War  of  the  BebeUion—Sumamei  of  Early  Betttera—Commieeioned 
Clficen  from  Eeeex,  vho  eerved  aa  wuch  in  War — Ohaplaine — Offioere 
and  PrioatM—**  The  Sank  and  File^ 

ThePequot  War.— The  soldier- record  of  Essex 
commences  at  an  early  date.  In  1637  John  Burnham 
and  his  brother,  Thomas  Burnham,  Robert  Crosse 
and  Andrew  Story  were  drafted  to  serve  in  the  war 
against  the  Pequot  Indians ;  and  in  consideration  of 
the  service  thus  rendered,  they  each  received,  two 
years  later,  a  grant  of  land  of  several  acres. 

This  was,  no  doubt,  the  b^inning  of  the  bounty- 
land  system  in  this  country,  as  a  reward  for  military 
service. 

1643. — ^John  Burnham  and  his  brother  Thomas 
were  again  soldiers,  this  year,  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Indians. 

In  King  Philip's  War. — ^As  well  as  in  the  im- 
mediately preceding  hostilities,  this  place  was  repre- 
sented, though  to  what  extent  precisely,  as  regards 
the  number  of  men  engaged,  we  are  not  definitely  in- 
formed. 

John  Bennet  was  one  of  those  killed  at  Deerfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  September,  1675.  He  was  a  son 
of  Henry  Bennet,  and  grand-son  of  John  Perkins, 
the  first  permanent  settler  of  that  name  in  Ipswich, 
who  waj8  the  ancestor  of  all  of  that  surname  now  re- 
siding in  Essex.  Henry  Bennet  had  a  farm,  of  which 
the  southern  boundary  was  Castle  Neck  Creek,  and 


apart  of  the  dividing  line  between  Essex  and  Ips- 
wich. He  also  owned  land  upon  Hog  Island,  upon 
which  his  son  Jacob  lived,  and  which  Jacob's  widow 
and  children  sold  to  Captain  Thomas  Choate. 

John  Bennet  was  a  member  of  the  company  from 
Essex  County,  styled,  in  the  New  England  histories, 
*'  The  Flower  of  Essex,"  which  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Thomas  Lathrop,  of  Beverly,  and  which  was 
surprised  by  Indians,  at  Deerfield,  at  the  locality 
ever  since  known  as  "  Bloody  Brook ; "  where  he  and 
most  of  his  command  were  slaughtered.  The  com- 
pany numbered  eighty-four.  Seventy-six  of  them 
were  killed,  having  been  ambuscaded  by  about  seven 
hundred  Indians,  said  to  have  been  led  by  King 
Philip  in  person. 

Captain  Lathrop's  widow  married  Joseph  Grafton  ; 
and  in  1683,  being  again  a  widow,  she  became  the 
third  wife  of  Deacon  William  Gkwdhue,  of  Ipswich, 
the  first  settler  of  that  name  in  that  place,  and  father 
of  Deacon  William  Goodhue,  jr.,  of  Chebacco,  as 
well  as  first  ancestor  in  America  of  the  Goodhues 
generally  throughout  this  region.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Bethiah  Rea,  and  she  was  of  the  same  lineage  as 
that  of  my  great-great-grandmother  Prince,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Sarah  Rea.  Both  were  descended 
from  Daniel  Rea,  whose  name,  with  those  of  John 
Endicott  and  Hugh  Peters,  is  signed  to  the  covenant 
of  the  First  Church  in  Salem. 

Narraoanset. — Of  the  ninety-five  names  borne 
upon  the  roll  of  the  company  of  Captain  Joseph 
Gardner,  of  Salem,  organized  to  join  the  expedition 
against  Narraganset,  were  those  of  Robert  Andrews, 
Zaccheus  Perkins,  John  Prince,  Samuel  Rust,  Sam- 
uel Story,  and  Joseph  Soames.  Rust  and  Story  were 
from  Chebacco.  Andrews  was  probably  of  Chebacco 
kinship.  Prince  and  Soames  were  from  Gloucester. 
Prince  was  a  kinsman  of  my  first  ancestor  in  this 
country,  who  was  an  early  settler  of  Salem,  where  he 
had  a  grant  of  land.  Andrews  and  Perkins  were  en- 
listed from  Topsfield.  The  latter  was  a  grandson  of 
John  Perkins,  (Ist),  of  Ipswich,  and  a  nephew  of 
John  Perkins,  jr.,  of  Chebacco. 

This  company  was  mustered  at  Dedham,  Massachu- 
setts, December  10,  1676,  and  marched  to  the  general 
rendezvous  of  the  forces  at  a  place  called  Wickford 
in  Rhode  Island.  Captain  Gardner,  Robert  Andrews, 
Joseph  Soames,  and  six  others  of  the  company,  were 
subsequently  killed  in  battle  in  the  Narraganset 
Swamp ;  and  the  command  devolved  upon  the  lieu- 
tenant, William  Hathorne,  of  Salem.  ^ 


1  Son  of  the  Maior  William  Hathorne,  who  came,  in  1630,  In  the 
Arbella,  with  Wintbrop,  and  who  was  the  ancestor  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, the  distinguished  author,  who  uniformly  inserted  the  letter 
w  in  the  surname,  which  had  sometimes  been  so  written  in  England, 
and  was  so  spelled  by  Governor  Endicott,  in  his  will,  in  1659,  where  he 
designated  certain  real  estate  as  having  been  purchased  by  him  of  "Captain 
Hawtbome."  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Bentley  spelled  the  name  Harthorne. 
Of  this  Wm.  Hathorne,  or  Hawthorne,  senior,  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
of  Essex  is  a  lineal  descendant. 
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Mb.  Wise's  First  Chaplaincy. — Rev.  John 
Wise  officiated  for  a  short  time  as  chaplain,  in  this 
war,  aocompaDying  some  forces  sent  from  Connecti- 
cut. At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  chap- 
laincy, he  was  preaching  in  Branford,  Conn.,  where 
he  was  urgently  invited  to  settle.  This  was  five 
years  before  he  commenced  preaching  in  Chebacco. 

Later  Conflicts  with  the  Indians. —Upon  a 
recurrence  of  Indian  hostilities  about  the  year  1708 
Chebacco  furnished  its  proportionate  number  of  the 
troops  required ;  and  in  detachments  of  soldiers  for 
defense  at  various  points,  and  for  aggressive  service, 
this  place  was  from  time  to  time  represented,  al- 
though minute  particulars  in  this  respect  are  not  now 
accessible. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Choate,  a  native  of  this  place,  and 
son  of  John  Choate,  the  first  settler  of  that  rame,  was 
for  some  time  stationed  as  chaplain  at  the  garrison  in 
Deerfield,  in  this  State ;  where,  nearly  thirty  years 
before,  Lathrop  and  his  men  were  captured  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  savages. 

Hostilities  with  Spain.— Among  the  officers  in 
a  military  expedition  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  in 
the  year  1740,  was  Major  Ammi  Ruhami  Wise,  son 
of  Rev.  John  Wise,  and  a  native  of  this  place.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  others  also  from  Chebacco  ac- 
companied that  expedition,  though  we  have  no  record 
of  their  names. 

The  Siege  of  Louisburg.— In  this  famous  ex- 
pedition, ander  Pepperell  and  Warren,  in  the  year 
1745,  were  several  men  from  this  place.  In  the 
Eighth  Massachusetts  Regiment  were  Colonel  John 
Choate,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Choate,  Jr.,  William 
Andrews,  Aaron  Foster  (maternal  grandfather  of 
Hon.  Rufus  Choate)  and  Daniel  Giddings. 

On  the  roll  of  Captain  Prescott's  company,  of  Col- 
onel Moore's  regiment,  was  the  name  of  Jonathan 
Choate,  undoubtedly  a  descendant  of  the  first  settler 
of  that  surname  in  Chebacco,  whether  he  was  at  that 
time  a  resident  of  this  place,  or  had  previously  emi- 
grated to  New  Hampshire ;  from  which  State  several 
of  that  regiment  were  enrolled.  Among  other  sol- 
diers in  this  campaign  were  Abraham  Martin  and 
four  others  of  his  surname,  whose  residence,  however, 
is  not  designated. 

French  War — Expedition  to  Fort  Ticonde- 
ROGA. — In  the  company  commanded  by  Captain  Ste- 
phen Whipple,  in  Colonel  Jonathan  Bagley's  regi- 
ment, which  was  the  third  of  the  regiments  raised  by 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  to  operate  against  Can- 
ada, and  which  participated  in  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign to  Lake  George,  in  1758,  three  of  the  officers, — 
the  first  and  seci>nd  lieutenants  and  the  ensign,  Na- 
than Burnham,  Stephen  Low  and  Samuel  Knowlton, 
— and  also  the  chaplain.  Rev.  John  Cleaveland,  were 
from  Chebacco.  Five  of  the  privates  of  the  company, 
two  of  the  name  of  Burnham  and  one  each  of  the 
names  of  Andrews,  Foster  and  Marshall,  and  doubtless 
others,  were  likewise  from  this  place. 


The  two  lieutenants,  Nathan  Burnham  and  Stephen 
Low,  were  fatally  wounded  in  the  attack  upon  Ticon- 
deroga,  July  8th. 

The  following  letter  of  Lieutenant  Burnham  was 
written  from  the  western  part  of  Ma.^'sachusetts,  to  his 
wife,  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  seat  of  war: 

»•  Hadlkt,  Jane  7, 1758. 

**To  mt  Dkaklt-Bbloved  Wini: 
**  I  hope,  throagh  DItIdo  goodneoi^  you  ar»  Id  health,  hb  1  am  at  thto 
time,  and  I  pray  God  to  be  with  you,  and  preserve  yon  and  oar  dear 
children  from  all  evil.  My  duty  to  Mother  Chonte.  My  lore  to  all  mj 
fHendt.  We  <  ame  into  town  last  Sabbath  day,  abont  two  o*clock,  and 
billeted  the  company  at  private  houne,  and  we  are  very  kindly  enter- 
tained at  the  widow  Porter's.  Her  hneband  wae  a  member  of  the  General 
Court  about  thirty  years.  Yeeterday  the  captain,  I,  and  Lieateaact 
Low,  went  over  Connecticut  Birer  to  Northampton,  to  tee  aboat  the 
affair,  and  returned  at  night  We  expect  to  go  over  to  N<Mtha»ploB 
to-morrow,  to  take  seven  days*  provisions,  to  march  near  to  Albany. 
**  I  remain  your  loving  husband, 

"Nathan  BuvitHAH. 

**P.  S.— I  should  be  glad  to  hear  fh>m  yon.  I  have  had  blisleri  oo 
one  foot,  but  they  are  better.  Colonel  Bagley  came  to  town  yeaterday- 
Colonel  Dooty^s  regiment  is  coming  in,  and  It  is  sumtoeed  both  reglmenti 
are  to  march  together.  We  have  twelve  of  our  own  guna,  and  bad 
twenty-two  at  Worcester,  and  other  companies  are  much  ao.  It  ii  sup- 
posed there  is  no  great  danger.    The  arms  are  at  Albany.'* 

This  letter  was  directed  "  To  Nathan  Burnham,  of 
Chebacco,  in  Ipswich." 

One  month  later,  his  wife  received  the  following 
letter : 

**  Mas.  BuKNHAM :  I  send  you  these  lines  to  let  you  know  the  heavy 
news  that  you  have  to  hear  from  the  camp,  and  I  pray  God  give  yoa 
grace  and  strength  to  hold  up  under  such  heavy  tidloga.  The  truth  isi 
your  husband,  our  lieutenant,  Nathan  Burnham,  being  in  the  ftf^t  at 
the  narrows  of  Ticonderoga,  July  the  8th,  1766,  recaived  a  ball  in  the 
bowels,  which  proved  mortal.  He  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  he  was 
wounded,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  in  eternity.  I  dedred  him  to  retreat 
down  the  hill.  I  followed  him,  and  found  some  help  to  carry  him  off 
the  ground,  namely,  James  Andrews,  John  Foster  and  Jeremiah  Bum- 
ham.  We  carried  him  that  night  four  miles  to  our  boats.  The  doctor 
did  what  he  could,  but  vain  was  the  help  of  man.  Next  day,  being  the 
ninth  day  upon  our  passage  up  the  lake,  about  eleven  o'clock,  aAer 
many  heavenly  expressions  and  prayers,  ho  departed  this  life,  and,  I 
believe,  made  a  good  exchange.  Please  tell  Mrs.  Low  the  same  heavy 
news.  Stephen  Low,  being  in  the  same  fight,  was,  without  doubt,  riiot 
dead  on  the  spot.    We  had  not  the  opportunity  to  bring  off  our  dead. 

"Nbhkmuh  Bcbjiham. 

**  Lieutenant  Burnham  dedred  me  to  take  oare  of  some  things  that  b« 
had  with  him,  which  I  will  do  in  the  beet  manner  I  can.  Our  Oaptain 
Whipple  is  wounded  in  his  left  thigh.  I  hope  he  will  soon  be  oot 
again." 

This  Lieutenant  Nathan  Burnham  was  a  son  of 
Thomas,  grandson  of  John  and  great-grandson  of 
Thomas,  the  second  of  the  three  Burnham  brothers, 
early  settlers.  His  wife^s  maiden  name  was  Hannah 
Choate. 

The  following  is  from  Roderick  H.  Burnham's  no- 
tice of  Nathan  Bumham's  army  service,  in  his 
"  Burnham's  Geneoloygy,"  published  in  1879 : 

**  Tradition  has  It  that  before  leaving  for  the  war  he  took  his  sword 
on  his  hand  to  try  the  metal,  and  it  broke.  Turning  to  his  wifp,  he 
said, '  I  shall  never  come  back.*  He  went  on,  but  returned  to  pray 
with  his  family  before  taking  final  leave.'* 

Chaplain  Cleaveland,  in  his  army  journal,  under 
date  of  July  9th,  says  : 

*'  This  evening  Lieut.  Burnham  (Nathan)  was  buried,  having  diednp* 
on  the  water,  of  his  wound.    I  understood  he  inquired  much  Ibr  m«, 
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I  to  KM  me  before  he  died ;  but  I  was  In  another  bateau,  and 
coaM  not  be  fband,  the  lake  being  f^Il  of  them." 

The  Surgeon  Mentions  the  Cleaveland 
Brothers. — Dr.  Caleb  Rea,  of  Dan  vers,  the  surgeon 
of  the  regiment,  kept  a  journal  ^  during  the  entire 
campaign,  in  which  he  thus  alludes  to  John  Cleave- 
land, for  whom  he  evidently  had  a  personal  admira- 
tion, and  also  to  his  brother  Ebenezer,  who  was  like- 
wise an  anny  chaplain,  in  another  regiment,  Colonel 
Preble's. 

**  12fft.— This  day  Mr.  B.  CleaTeland  returned  to  Greenbusli  in  order 
Xo  proceed  home  with  at  least  half  a  boshell  of  Letters." 

**  181*,— Sabbath.  Mr.  CleaTeland  preachM  in  ye  afternoon  from  Math. 
3,  8,  in  which  he  showed  what  Repentance  is  and  what  ye  fruits  yt  evi- 
dence It,  and  urged  it  upon  ye  Auditory  as  spet^ially  necessary  to  those 
engaced  in  a  martial  euterprise.  There  was  a  general  attendance  of  ye 
Bsftment  on  Divine  Serrice,  and  I  doubt  not  but  many  seriously  af- 
fteted." 

Hb  Mentions  Dr.  Prince. — In  the  same  journal 
Dr.  Rea  thus  alludes  to  my  great-uncle,  who  was  the 
surgeon  of  another  regiment,  in  the  same  cam- 
paign: 

/■/y  UL — **  Wo  arrlred  at  ye  Lake  an  hour  by  Sun,  and  Col.  Roggles 
Tery  kindly  treated  ye  Field  and  Staff  Officers,  as  Col.  Nichols  also  did 
tt  ye  half  way  brook  between  F.  E.s  and  ye  Lake,  where  he  had  been 
sometime  stationed  and  had  got  a  Piquated  Grarrison  ;  here  I  borrow'd 
some  medicine  of  Docf  Prince,  tIs.  Pul.  Rhei  one  dr.,  Cnn  Tartar  one 
ot..  Laud.  Liquid  one  os.,  Diasoord  one  ox.,  Pil  Cochiaone  oz.,  Pul.  Corte 
one  OK." 

Julg  9d. — **  I  this  day  delirersd  one  Johannes  '  to  Major  Qage  to  keep 
tin  my  rstnm  fh>m  ye  expedit*  or  deliver  my  ex&cutor  in  case  I  return 
not    PressDt  Doct^  Prince  and  Oapt.  Moors.** 

Jmlf  ISik.—**  P^d  Dr.  Prince  ye  medicine  I  borrowed  of  him  ye  flret 
instant  at  Half-way  Brook." 

Dr.  Bae  was  manifestly  of  careful  habits,  and 
punctiliously  exact  in  keeping  memoranda  of  indebt- 
edoess.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  rela- 
tionship, it  appears  that  he  and  Dr.  Prince  were  sec- 
ond cousins. 

The  discipline  of  the  English  army  at  that  time 
was  not  only  strict,  but  terribly  severe.  Dr.  Rea  re- 
cords a  case  of  hanging  for  theft  of  a  few  buckles, 
though  it  was  said  that  the  man  hung  had  stolen  be- 
fore. This  is  probably  the  same  case  mentioned  by 
Chaplain  Cleaveland  in  his  army  journal.  For  com- 
paratively trivial  offences  men  were  severely 
whipped. 

Captain  Caleb  Low,  a  native  of  Chebacco  (an  un- 
cle of  Colonel  Joshua),  served  in  the  English  army 
at  Ticonderoga.  In  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major;  at  which  time  he  was 
a  re-^ident  of  Danvers. 

In  1659  Mr.  Cleaveland,  as  chaplain,  accompanied 
his  regiment  to  Cape  Breton,  where  it  had  been 
ordered  for  garrison  duty  in  the  famous  fortress  of 
Louisbnrg,    which    had    been    captured    from    the 

French.    Here  he  stayed  a  few  months,  until  the 

^ing  of  Quebec,  when  he  returned  to  Chebacco. 


*  Cootribo'ed  to  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  CJollections,  by  his 
Ci^Mt-gimodson,  W.  M.  Bay,  Ksq.,  of  Westbrook,  Maine, 
''ortldward. 
*is«vaiil,Iaapp«Mw 


War.  of  the  Revolution. — ^This  place  furnished, 
in  all,  for  various  periods  of  service  in  the  army  dur- 
ing the  long  Revolutionary  struggle,  more  than  one 
hundred  men.  Crowell's  "  History  of  E^esex  "  gives  a 
list  of  one  hundred  and  five  names,  accompanied  by 
the  remark  that  'St  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
roll  is  a  complete  one."  To  this  number  may  be 
added  one  more,  a  soldier  who  died  in  a  military 
prison  in  Nova  Scotia,  making  one  hundred  and  six, 
at  the  least. 

Seven  men  from  this  place,  who  bore  the  surnames 
of  early  settlers,  were  in  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
viz.:  James  Andrews,  Benjamin  Burnham,  Francis 
Burnham,  John  Burnham,  Nehemiah  Choate,  Aaron 
Perkins  and  Jesse  Story,  Jr. 

One  Chebacco  Man  Killed  and  one  Wounded 
AT  Bunker  Hill.— The  last-named  was  killed  in 
the  engagement.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  late  Ephraim 
Story,  Sr.,  and  uncle  of  Hermon  Story  and  John 
Cleaveland  Story.  Francis  Burnham  was  wounded 
at  the  same  action.  I  was  told  by  his  sister,  Mrts. 
Hardy,  who  died  forty-five  years  ago,  that  she  had 
heard  him  say  that  before  the  battle  b^an  he  felt 
frightened  ;  but  when  young  Story,  who  stood  by  his 
side,  was  shot  down,  the  sight  of  his  blood  made  him 
desperate  in  the  determination  to  avenge  his  death ; 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  battle  he  had  no 
fear. 

He  was  a  brother  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Burnham,  the 
grandfather  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Nehemiah  and  Na- 
thaniel Burnham,  of  Essex,  and  of  Dr.  Coeleb  Burn- 
ham, of  Lynn. 

Two  others  from-  this  place,  Aaron  Low  and 
Samuel  Procter,  were  employed  during  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  battle  in  making  cartridges.  Mr.  Low  was 
the  grandfather  of  Aaron  Low,  Esq.,  and  Warren 
Low,  Jr.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  from  this  place 
who  were  with  the  forces  sent  to  suppress  Shay's  Re- 
bellion ;  when  his  rank  was  that  of  sergeant.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  recorded  as  lieutenant. 

In  the  army  of  Gen.  Gates,  at  the  defeat  of  Bur- 
goyne,  were  twenty-eight  soldiers  from  Chebacco,  and 
five  of  them  were  among  those  detailed  to  guard  his 
forces,  after  their  surrender,  while  they  were  on  their 
way  to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  during  their  encamp- 
ment there  for  a  short  time  prior  to  their  embarkation 
for  England. 

Among  the  officers  from  Chebacco,  Col.  Jonathan 
Cogswell  served  throughout  the  war,  and  won  honor- 
able distinction.  When  at  the  battle  of  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  Rev.  John  Cleaveland  was  the  chaplain  of  his 
regiment.  Major  John  Burnham  (a  descendant  in  the 
fifth  generation  from  the  firdt  John,  the  eldest  of  the 
three  boy-immigrants)  had  a  varied  and  eventful  ex- 
perience. He  was  a  lieutenant  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  when  two  men  of  his  company  were 
killed  and  three  wounded.  He  was  also  in  the  battles 
upon  Long  Island,  and  was  with   the  forces  that 
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captured  the  Hessians,  when,  in  the  words  of  an  old 
war-ballad  sung  by  our  fathers, — 

**  Through  snow  and  ic«  at  Trenton,  boys, 
They  croaBM  the  Delaware  ; 
Led  by  th*  immortal  Washington, 
No  danger  did  they  fear.'* 

He  was  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  in  the 
hard  winter  of  1777  ;  served,  at  different  times,  under 
Generals  Greene  and  Lafayette ;  was  highly  compli- 
mented upon  the  fine  appearance  of  his  regiment,  by 
Baron  Von  Steuben,  while  inspecting  it;  and  was 
spoken  of,  as  an  officer,  in  strong  terms  of  commenda- 
tion, by  Gen.  Benjamin  Pierce,  father  of  President 
Franklin  Pierce,  and  by  Col.  John  Brooks,  afterwards 
Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

He  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  Marietta,  Ohio, 
and  commanded  a  military  company  of  sixty  persons 
organized  for  the  protection  of  the  infant  settle- 
ment. 

He  removed  to  Derry,  N.  H. ;  where  he  died,  in 
1843,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  years. 

Major  Caleb  Low,  of  Dan  vers,  who  served  as  one  of 
the  line  officers  in  Washington's  army,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  execution  of  the  British  spy,  Major  Andr^, 
was  a  native  of  Chebacco,  and  had  two  brothers  in 
this  place,  who  also  served  in  the  army  of  the  Revo- 
lution, rendering  efficient  service  to  their  country. 
They  were  uncles  of  the  late  Col.  Joshua,  Capt.  David, 
Thomas,  Jeremiah,  Caleb,  Jonathan  and  Josiah ;  all 
residents  of  Essex. 

Capt.  David  Low  was  commander  of  the  Chebacco 
Company,,which  was  the  third  company  of  the  Third 
Regiment  of  Essex  County  Militia. 

Other  commissioned  officers  from  Chebacco  were 
as  follows:  Lieut.  Samuel  Burnham;  Lieut.  John 
Cieaveland,  Jr.,  and  his  brother.  Assistant  Surgeon 
Parker  Cieaveland ;  Capt.  Francis  Perkins,  and  Capt. 
William  Story.  Dr.  Cieaveland's  rank  may  have  been 
equivalent  to  that  of  lieutenant,  if  the  same  rule  of 
gradation  now  in  vogue  was  adopted  then  ,*  unless 
he  may  have  been  employed  as  a  contract-surgeon,  as 
were  many  in  our  latest  war,  whose  rank,  if  any,  was 
merely  honorary,  and  in  effect  and  significance, 
though  not  technically  the  same,  was  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  rank  and  title  by  brevet. 

Col.  Jonathan  Burnham,  who  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  the  Continental  line,  which  had  been  raised 
in  New  Hampshire,  was  a  native  of  Chebacco,  and 
resided  here  and  in  Ipswich  until  after  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Ross,*  of  that  place ;  when  he  removed  to 
Hampton  (Rye),  N.  H. ;  from  which  town  he  entered 
the  Revolutionary  army.  He  had  served  in  the 
French  war,  at  Ticonderoga,  and  under  Gen.  Wolfe  at 
Quebec.  He  was  an  uncle  of  the  Francis  Burnham 
who  was  wounded  at  Bunker's  Hill. 


1  The  **  Bnmham  Genealogy,*'  on  pages  324  and  339,  erroneously  states 
that  he  married  Btith  Haskell.  Her  husband  was  another  Jonathan 
Burnham,  who  was  a  son  of  Simeon.  See  Burnham  Genealogy,  pages 
838  and  348. 


Some  years  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  remove 
to  Salisbury,  Mass.,  where  he  died  in  1823,  at  tlie  &g 
of  eighty-five. 

Col.  Burnham's  Autobiography. — In  1814,  h 
wrote  an  autobiographical  sketch,  which  is  decided], 
interesting,  and  brings  vividly  before  us  the  scene 
and  events  and  some  of  the  prominent  persooa^es  o 
his  time.  His  allusion  to  Rev.  Theophilus  Pricker 
ing,  whom,  in  his  boyhood,  he  heard  preach;  tlie  inci 
dent  of  an  earthquake-shock  during  the  services  af 
the  church  in  Chebacco;  the  gratification  of  Cfeneral 
Washington,  on  the  arrival  of  the  New  Hampshire 
reinforcements,  with  his  complimentary  exclamatioD 
which  gives  us  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  by-play  of 
Washington's  mind,  on  one  of  the  few  occasions  when 
he  unbent  from  his  usual  stateliness  of  manner  and 
became  slightly  jocular, — and  the  writer's  naivete  and 
transparency  of  character, — all  render  the  narrative 
highly  entertaining  as  a  specimen  of  life-like  natu- 
ralness in  personal  description. 

The  title-page  (which  may  have  been  written  by 
another  hand,  possibly  that  of  the  printer),  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

*'Tbe  Life  of  Col.  Jonathan  Burnham,  now  living  in  Salisbury,  Maas.; 
being  a  Narratire  of  his  long  and  useful  Life.  Containing  a  R«citAl  of 
highly  interesting  Incidents  relative  to  the  Revolutionary  Serrfoes  and 
Private  Life  of  this  distinguished  Soldier  and  Friend  of  the  departed  and 
beloved  George  Washington.  Portsmouth :  Printed  and  sold  at  S.  Wfaid- 
den's  Printing  Office,  Spring  Hill.    Hay,  1814.** 

Copies  of  this  narrative  are  probably  now  very  rare. 
I  know  of  none  but  the  one  I  have  here  transcribed, 
which  I  found  among  the  valuable  historical  accumu- 
lations of  the  late  Peter  Force,  in  the  Oongressiona/ 
Library  at  Washington. 

Its  insertion  here,  in  full,  is  deemed  appropriate,  as 
a  part  of  the  blended  military  history  and  biography 
of  Essex. 

A  HISTORY 
of  the 

MofT  BCMARKABLK  THINGS  OF  MT   LlTI. 

I,  Jonathan  Burnham,  the  fourth,  was  bom  at  Chebacco,  June  the 
9th,  1738,  where  I  saw  many  remarkable  things.  The  first,  I  went  with 
my  parents  a  Sunday  morning  to  hear  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pickering  preach, 
and  as  I  got  to  the  meeting-house  the  minister  and  people  ran  out  fur 
fear  the  house  would  fall  on  them,  for  the  earth  did  shake,  and  after 
someUme  the  minister  says  to  the  people,  we  will  go  in,  for  we  are  at 
safe  there  as  anywhere,  and  the  whole  of  them  went  in  and  were  very 
attentive  to  hear  him  pray  and  preach,  and  the  people  ware  greatly 
alarmed  and  were  concerned  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved,  and  went 
fh>m  house  to  house  to  pray  with  and  fur  one  another,  and  the  Lord  mot 
two  brothers,  Mr.  John  and  Ebeneser  Cieaveland,  and  the  people  built 
a  bouse  and  settled  John  Cieaveland,  whose  labors  were  greatly  bleaed, 
for  in  one  year  ninety  persons  were  taken  into  his  church ;  and  msnj 
more  wonderful  things  happened ;  the  throat  distemper  killed  many  of 
my  mates  and  many  little  children  ;  and  two  other  things :  I  merely  «* 
caped  being  drowned,  but  the  Lord  preserved  me  from  a  watery  grsre ; 
and  many  more  wonderful  things  I  remembered ;  and  when  I  iraibot 
fifteen  years  old  I  went  to  live  at  Ipswich  town  with  Mr.  Samuel  BoHi 
to  learn  a  blacksmith's  trade,  and  was  bound  to  him,—  a  good  old  nuo 
that  built  his  house  upon  a  rock  and  brought  his  family  up  in  the  dot- 
ture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  —  where  I  lived  till  I  was  niuetecn 
years  of  age,  and  tl^en  I  bought  my  time,  and  enlisted  in  the  eerviw  of 
King  George,  the  second,  and  flung  my  pack  and  marched  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward, where  I  slept  sweetly ;  and  the  next  day  I  flung  my  puck  siui 
followed  my  colonel  seven  miles  to  Brook  ForL,  half-way  to  Uk« 
'  George,  where  my  colonel  was  ordered  to  halt  and  keep  that  fort,  nni 
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purd  tlM  Umxm  to  Lako  George  that  aold  prorisionii  to  General  Aber- 
crocnbie's  army.    Early  one  momiDg  the  Indians  gave  us  battle,  and 
killed  twenty-aiz  of  our  brave  men,  and  scalped  them,  and  ran  into  the 
woods  to  Canada,  and  sold  their  scalps  for  a  guinea  a  scalp  to  the  French, 
who  were  worse  than  the  Indians  themselves,  as  it  was  said ;  then  Qeu* 
Abercrombie  ordered  my  colonel  to  lead  on  his  men  to  Lake  George  and 
be  crossed  the  lake  of  a  Thursday  and  landed,  and  Friday  marche<l  his 
army  to  take  Tioonderoga  Fort,  where  he  was  beat  and  retreated  back  to 
his  old  encampnoent  with  his  weed  on  his  hat  dragging  on  the  ground, 
with  the  kM  of  more  than  nineteen  hundred  men  ;  where  I  tarried  till 
mj  time  was  oat ;  this  was  in  the  year  of  '58,  and  then  I  was  honorably 
itiimissed  and  returned  back  to  my  good  old  master  in  Ipswich,  who  was 
giadto  see  me  alive,  where  I  remained  till  the  year  '69,  and  then  I  en- 
Usteil  again  under  the  brave  General  Wolf,  who  went  and  did  take  Can- 
Mk,  and  I  enlisted  again  in  the  year  *60  to  finish  the  war,  which  gave 
Boe  much  pleasure,  and  then  I  was  honorably  dismissed  at  Lewisburg, 
lad  shipped  with  C^  John  Potter,  of  Ipswich,  to  sail  with  him  to  the 
pisoe  of  my  nativity,  and  we  sailed  a  Friday  and  lost  our  sails  in  a  gale 
«f  wind,  and  a  Sunday  was  close  to  the  Isle  of  Sables,  where  we  dropt 
SDcber  and  rode  until  our  windlass  bitts  gave  way  and  cut  our  cable  and 
s^ovv  we  went  on  the  island  cald  Sables ;  this  was  the  fifth  of  Decem- 
ber, '00^  where  we  all  got  ashore  alive,  and  glad  were  we  for  God's  goodi* 
iMSi  was  wonderful  to  us  in  preserving  our  lives  fh)m  a  watery  grave, 
•ad  we  all  laid  down  on  a  sand  knoll  and  slept  alike.    A  boar  that  was 
riiot  when  he  was  asleep  we  carried  home  and  sent  a  part  to  Capt.  Fur- 
bog's  men,  of  Newbury,  who  were  cast  ashore  three  weeks  before  we 
v«re,  who  hoisted   a  flag  on   a  pole;   and   a   vessel  belonging  to 
HarMehead  carried  the  news,  and  as  two  fishermen  were  missing,  the 
Laid  and  King  Hooper  sent  the  good  old  Archelaus  Silman  to  come 
to  the  Isle  of  Sables  after  us,  and  the  Lord  rewarded  him  for  his 
food  works,  for  he  took  seventy  men  and  women;   but  while  we 
waited  on    the  island    for   the  good    old   Silman,  I  shouldered   my 
(u  and  went  fourteen  miles  toward  the  northwest  barr— up  Jumped  a 
WW  and  I  siiot  her  through  the  heart,  and  had  it  and  the  liver  and  lights 
far  supper,  and  it  was  sweet  as  honey  ;  and  then  I  killed  a  bull  eighteen 
■uks  from  oar  house  and  carried  it  home,  which  was  January,  '61 ;  and 
tlMD  I  shouldered  my  gun  and  was  all  alone,  and  I  shot  eight  balls  into 
ft  Srsat  boll  who  tried  to  kill  me,  but  I  was  his  master,  and  glsd  was  I, 
far  the  boll  and  I  had  it  rough  and  tough,  and  then  I  was  beat  out,  but 
cut  home  that  night  and  told  my  messmates  to  take  the  hand- sled  and 
haul  the  bull  home ;  and  three  days  alter,  which  was  January  18,  come 
tlM  good  old  Silman  and  took  us  all  off  the  Isle  of  Sables,  seventy  in 
noinber,  and  carried  us  to  Halifax,  and  left  Furlong  and  sixty  men  and 
wunen ;  and  then  good  old  Archelaus  Silman  brought  Captain  Potter 
Aod  his  crew,  ten  in  number,  into  Marblehead,  where  we  rejoiced  and 
wtre  glad,  and  gave  him,  the  good  old  man,  one  hundred  silver  dollars 
ud  ss  BMoy  thanks,  and  got  home  to  Ipswich,  the  place  of  our  nativity^ 
where  we  had  gladness  and  Joy  for  God's  goodnees  in  preserving  us  fh)m 
B  wstery  grave  and  returning  us  home  to  our  friends,  who  were  glad  to 
■M  OS  alive ;  and  my  good  old  master,  that  built  his  house  upon  a  rock, 
mj9  to  me,  Jonathan,  we  read  that  a  faithful  servant  shall  be  a  dutiful 
tan  St  lengthy  and  gave  me  his  eldest  daughter  to  wife,  who  was  a  beauty 
tad  loved  me  as  her  eyes  ;  where  we  lived  till  July,  '63,  and  then  we 
Muved  to  Hampton  Falls  in  New  Hampshire,  on  a  place  I  bought,  where 
w«  lived  and  did  pro^Mir  for  a  most  foi  ty  yean ;  and  as  I  had  been  in  the 
hritiA  iwrvice  three  years  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  the  town  of  Hampton 
Fftlb  chose  me  to  be  their  captain,  and  I  received  my  commission  signed 
by  Got.  Wentworth  and  sealed  with  King  George's  seal,  and  all  things 
wvnt  00  very  well  till  King  George  sent  that  foolish  Gage  to  Boston,  who 
Wis  Dsither  weight  nor  measure,  to  burn  our  towns  and  kill  our  men 
•t  Lexington;    and  Governor  Wentworth  Joined  the  British   and  I 
WM  angry  and  raised  a  liberty  pole  on    the  hill  as  high  as  Haman's 
Rsllows  wM  to  hang  M ordecai  on ;  which  was   my  alarm  post ;  and  in 
tb»  atoming  news  came  to  me,  that  the  British  marched  to  Lexington 
ud  killed  oar  men  ;  and  I  ordered  my  drums  to  beat,  and  gave  my 
fomfmaj  something  to  drink,  and  marched  on  to  Ipswich  that  night, 
whidi  was  twenty  miles,  in  half  a  day ;  and  in  the  morning  we  mus- 
tered about  two  hundred  men,  who  chose  me  to  be  their  captain,  and 
the  town  was  alarmed  because  two  Men  of  Wars'  tenders  were  in  the 
river,  tM  of  men  and  would  land  and  take  twenty  British  soldiers  out 
oi  a  gaol,  that  was  taken  prisoners  at  Lexington  battle,  and  would  bum 
tht  town ;  so  we  stio^ed  that  day  and  night,  and  that  night  was  rainy, 
sad  the  British  landed  at  Harshfield,  to  steal  cattle  and  left  the  woods 
ftftie ;  and  the  Newbury  people  heard  that  Ipswich  was  burnt  and  that 
I  aad  my  men  were  all  killed,  and  that  the  British  a  ere  coming  to 
bwa  Newbury ;  and  the  people  were  afraid  and  got  boats  to  get  over 
tht  river  to  run  into  the  woods,  and  that  news  went  to  Exeter  that 


night,  and  very  soon  to  Concord,  that  I  and  my  officers  were  all  killed ; 
and  in  a  few  days  I  had  a  Colonel's  commission  to  raise  one-quarter  part 
of  Portsmouth,  Dover,  Hampton  and  Exeter  militia  as  minute  meUf 
and  General  Sullivan  came  to  me  to  march  off  to  Portsmouth  with  a 
thousand  men  to  fortify  and  defend  it  from  being  burnt,  as  the  British 
had  burnt  Falmouth  ;  and  in  twenty-four  hours  I  and  a  thousand  men 
were  at  Fort  Washington  to  give  the  British  battle  ;  where  we  stay- 
ed about  three  months;  then  came  a  fifty  gun  'ship  to  anchor  one 
night,  and  in  tho  morning,  at  break  of  day,  I  and  my  men  were 
ready  to  give  her  battle,  but  she  was  afhiid  and  went  off;  and  in  a 
few  days  the  committee  of  safety,  that  set  at  Portsmouth  in  re- 
cess of  Congress,  sent  for  me  to  hear  two  letters  read  f^m  General 
Washington  and  General  Sullivan ;  the  contents  were  that  they  ex- 
pected the  British  would  give  them  battle,  and  for  the  committee  to  send 
me  on  to  Mistick,  with  thirty-one  companies  of  New  Hampshire  militia, 
and  the  committee  desired  me  to  enlist  four  companies  of  my  men  that 
were  in  Fort  Washington,  and  when  I  asked  my  men,  four  companies, 
they  said,  "  yes,  we  will  go  with  you,'*  and  marched  that  day  and  got 
to  Mistick  in  three  days  and  nights,  and  twenty-seven  companies  fol- 
lowed on,  and  were  into  Mistick  in  a  few  days ;  and  the  committee  de- 
livered me  the  two  letters  to  carry  to  the  two  Generals  to  Winterhill 
and  Cambridge,  and  I  mounted  my  horse  which  carried  me  in  less  than 
a  day,  and  WASHINGTON  smiles  and  says,  "  New-Hampsuios  fob- 
evxr;"  and  further  says  to  Sullivan,  ''Mount  your  horse,  and  ride  on 
with  Col.  Bumham  to  Mistick,  and  open  all  your  stores  to  New  Hamp- 
shire militia,  without  weight  or  measure,  and  go  to  the  good  men  of 
Mistick,  who  will  be  glad  of  Col.  Bumham's  men,  for  they  were  afraid 
that  the  British,  that  burnt  Charleston,  will  come  and  burn  Mistick ;" 
and  says  to  Col.  Bumham,  *•  Do  your  beet  for  the  honor  of  New- Hamp- 
shire, and  kill  the  British  if  they  dare  to  come  ;'*  but  they  were  aftaid 
of  my  Brigade ;  and  towards  the  lost  of  January,  *76,  I  received  orders 
from  General  Washimqtox  that  he  would  meet  New-Hampshire  militia 
to  morrow,  at  Winterhill,  to  review  them ;  and  I  mounted  my  horse 
and,  at  9  o'clock,  formed  my  Brigade  and  marched  to  Winterhill  with 
my  band  of  music,  fifty  fifes  and  drums,  that  the  British  might  hear  and 
see  we  were  come  on  to  Winterhill,  to  try  our  skill,  which  gave  the 
British  a  fright  to  quit  Bunkerhill  in  the  night,  and  the  British  army 
and  fieet  made  a  quick  retreat,  and  the  Boston  people  were  glad  to  see 
it.  Where  we  remidned  'till  honorably  dismissed  by  our  Hon.  General 
Washington,  and  received  his  thanks  for  our  services  and  love,  being 
ready  at  his  call  from  New- Hampshire,  and  his  blessings  that  we  might 
return  to  our  families  and  friends  in  safety,  where  we  rested  awhile  and 
then  part  of  us  went  to  help  take  Borgoyne,  Cornwallis  and  their 
armlee;  and  then  we  had  our  independence  from  Great  Britain,  and 
peace  and  plenty  and  the  love  of  the  whole  world,  and  were  the  hap- 
piest nation  in  the  world.  But  God  must  have  all  the  glory  ;— and  our 
ministers  were  worthy,  like  Jacob,  who  wrestled  'till  break  of  day,  that 
God  would  bless  Washington  and  America,  and  the  world  of  mankind. 
Amen  and  Amen.  And  now  I  am  an  old  man,  this  day  seventy-five 
years  old,  and  but  Just  alive,  and  what  I  have  written  I  have  seen  and 
know  to  be  true. 

Spartan  Mothers  of  Chebacco.  —  Three  in- 
stances of  female  patriotism  and  fortitude  are  related 
by  the  local  historians, — two  by  Felt,  concerning  one 
and  the  same  person,  and  the  other  by  Crowell. 

Elizabeth  Choate,  a  native  of  Chebacco,  a  great- 
granddaughter  of  the  first  settler  John,  married  Gen. 
Michael  Farley,  of  Ipswich ;  and  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, three  of  her  sons,  as  well  as  her  husband,  were 
in  the  military  service  of  their  country.  When  her 
son  Robert,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  about 
starting  for  the  seat  of  war,  she  assisted  him  in  put- 
ting on  his  accoutrements,  and  said  to  him,  "  Behave 
like  a  man."  And  on  another  occasion,  when  a  regi- 
ment was  about  to  march,  in  expectation  of  soon 
meeting  the  enemy  and  needed  ammunition,  she  with 
her  own  hands  filled  every  man's  powder-horn,  from 
a  supply  which  had  been  stored  in  the  garret  of  her 
dwelling-house.* 


1  Felt's  Hist.  Ipswich,  p.  184,  Hammatt  Papers,  III.  99. 
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The  other  incident  is  thug  given  by  Dr.  Crowell : 
"  During  this  year  [1777]  a  British  frigate  waa  off  our 
bay.  Boats  were  sent  from  her  into  the  harbor  of 
Annisquam.  Mrs.  Marshall,  a  resident  on  Hog 
Island,  said  to  the  author  that  she  distinctly  saw  the 
flashes  of  the  guns  in  their  boato  and  of  the  guns  of 
our  people  on  shore.  A  guard  of  twelve  men,  she 
said,  was  quartered  upon  the  island  to  prevent  their 
landing.  At  onetime  their  boats  were  seen  approach- 
ing to  effect  a  landing,  when  all  upon  the  island  fled, 
except  one  resolute  woman,  the  wife  of  William 
Choate,  grandmother  of  the  late  Hon.  Rufus  Choate, 
who  declared  she  would  stay  and  keep,  house  if  all 
the  rest  ran.^  She  stayed  with  two  of  her  children, 
and  received  no  harm." ' 

This  paragraph,  without  explanation,  might,  per- 
haps, to  the  casual  reader,  give  an  impression  that 
probably  the  writer  did  not  intend  to  leave.  The 
statement  that  **  all  upon  the  island  fled,''  undoubt- 
edly referred  to  the  women  and  children  and  to  the 
military  guard  stationed  there, — the  words  *'stay  and 
keep  house"  implying  that  other  females  who  were 
housekeepers  were  among  those  who  departed.  Pres- 
ident Brown's  life  of  Rufus  Choate  makes-  the  state- 
ment, which  I  have  no  doubt  is  entirely 'authentic, 
that  the  resident  men  of  the  island  had  previously 
left  to  drive  the  cattle  and  probably  the  other  live 
stock  to  a  place  of  safety.  This  sensible  precaution 
was  taken,  I  suppose,  to  avert  the  danger  of  their 
being  seized  to  replenish  the  British  commissariat. 

Other  women  of  Chebacco,  no  doubt,  evinced  the 
same  patriotic  spirit  and  an  equal  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  national  liberty,  willingly  sacrificing  personal 
ease  and  comfort  to  encourage  and  sustain  their  hus- 
bands, sons  and  brothers  in  active  service. 

In  the  Wae  of  1812.— This  place  was  represented 
by  nineteen  men, — sixteen  in  one  company  and  three 
in  another.  Among  them  was  the  well-known  citizen, 
the  late  Abel  Andrews,  who  was  a  sergeant. 

Andrew  Burnham,  the  centenarian,  who  was  a 
native  of  Essex,  and  died  here  in  1885,  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  years  and  two  months,  was  also  a  soldier 
in  this  war.    He  was  then  a  resident  of  Boston. 

During  this  war,  Enoch  Burnham  and  Benjamin 
Andrews,  of  Essex,  were  captured  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, while  on  board  the  privateer  brig  "  Essex," 
and  were  incarcerated  for  two  years  in  Dartmoor 
Prison  in  England.  The  former  was  a  brother  of 
Captain  Parker  Burnham,  and  was  himself  for  many 
years  a  ship-master,  sailing  from  Boston  and  Balti- 
more ;  in  which  latter  city  he  married  and  resided  for 
the  last  fifty  or  more  years  of  his  life,  and  where  he 
died  in  1876,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

Wae  of  the  Rebellion. — During  the  four  years* 
struggle  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  Essex  fiirn- 


1  Her  maiden  name  wtis  Mary  Giddings,  and  she  was  the  daughtei 
uf  Job  Oiddings. 
i  CroweU*8  Hist.  Essex,  pp.  218-19. 


ished,  in  all,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  serviee, 
one  hundred  and  eighty- two  men,  of  which  number 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  were  her  own  citizens. 
Of  these  three  served  in  the  Navy.  Twenty-three 
never  returned,  three  of  them  having  been  shot  dead 
in  battle,  and  five  dying  of  wounds  received  io  ac- 
tion ;  one  was  accidentally  drowned  and  fifteen  died  of 
disease  contracted  in  the  service,  two  of  them  perish- 
ing in  a  Confederate  prison.  Twenty-two  were 
wounded  in  battle,  (including  the  three  instantly 
killed,  and  the  five  whose  wounds  proved  fatal,  as 
just  previously  mentioned);  and  of  those  who  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  six  at  least  have  since  died  of 
illness  resulting  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  inci- 
dental hardships  and  exposures  of  the  service.  One 
who  died  in  the  army  was  wounded  three  times,  once 
at  Fredericksburg  and  twice  in  the  Wilderness ;  and 
one  who  survived  and  is  living  at  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  this,  was  wounded  twice — once  at  An- 
tietam  and  once  at  Gettysburg.' 

Essex  soldiers  participated  in  battles  and  skirm- 
ishes in  no  less  than  seven  different  states  of  the 
South,  and  in  the  one  great  battle  fought  upon  the 
soil  of  Pennsylvania;  their  active  service  extending 
from  the  first  Bull  Run  engagement  in  Virginia,  to 
the  battle  of  Olustee  in  Florida.  They  were  on  the 
field  in  thirty -seven  of  the  more  important  conflicts 
of  the  war,  including  McClellan's  series  of  struggles 
upon  the  Peninsula,  and  at  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam,  and  all  the  battles  of  Grant's  last  cam- 
paign in  Virginia. 

ROLL  OF  K88BX   MBM  IN  THK  WAR  OF  THK  BKBXU40N. 


Allen,  Hervej. 
Allen,  Joseph  Q. 
Allen,  Robt.  Wallace.^ 
Andrews,  Albert. 
Andrews,  Alburn. 
Andrews,  Charles  R. 
Andrews,  Lt.  Cyrus. 
Andrews,  Frank  E. 
Andrews,  Gilman. 
Andrews,  H.  Nelson. 
Andrews,  Ira,  Jr. 
Andrews,  Israel  F. 
Andrews,  Lyman  B. 
Andrews,  Monsieur  M. 
Andrews,  Prince  A. 
Andrews,  Reuben. 
Andrews,  Rufus. 
Andrews,  Stephen  P. 
Andrews,  Timothy,  Jr. 
Andrews,  Wm.  A.* 
Andrews,  Wm.  H. 
Ban  lett,  Jacob  0. 
^urnham,  Abner. 
Burnham,  Albert  J*. 
Burnham,  Albt  F.,2d. 
Burnham,  Alft«d  M . 


In  the  Armif, 
Burnham,  Andrew  F. 
Burnham,  Charles  A. 
Burnham,    Constan- 

tine. 
Burnham,  Daniel. 
Humham,  D.  Braln'd. 
Burnham,  Francis. 
Burnham.Geo.  Foster. 
Burnham,  0«o.  F.,  2d. 
Burnham,  Geo.  Wash. 
Burnham,  Horace. 
Burnham,  Harlan  P. 
Burnham,  Ira  F.* 
Burnham,  James  H. 
Burnham,  Jas.  Howe. 
Burnham,  Jesm. 
Burnham,  John  B. 
Burnham,  Lamont  QJ 
Burnham,  Leonard. 
Burnham,  Lewis. 
Buruham.  Mark  F. 
Burnham,  Osgood  E. 
Burnham,  Otis. 
Burnham,  R.  W.,  Jr. 
Burnham,  Rollins  M. 
Burnham,  Rufus. 


Burnham,  Wilbur. 
Burnham,  W.  Howe. 
Burnham,  Zenas. 
Burnham,  Wm.  H.  H. 
Butman,  Ancill  K. 
Butman,  John  C. 
Callahan,  DanieL 
Callahan,  Maurice. 
Chase,  Lyman  H, 
Channel,  John  C. 
Claiborne,  Geo.  C. 
CliflTord,  DaTid  E. 
C*  gswell,  George. 
Cogswell,  AddisuD. 
Coose,  Wm.  D. 
Coy.  Michael. 
Crafu,  Frankliu. 
Crafts,  John,  Jr. 
Crockett.  Charles  P. 
Cook,Moeee. 
Dugan,  Daniel 
Dugan,  Morty. 
Dodge,  George. 
Dodge,  Wm.  G.< 
Fields,  Charlm  H. 
Gilbert,  John  F. 


3  For  more  minute  details  and  particulars,  see  the  carefully  prepared 
and  ably  written  chapter  relatiTe  to  the  late  war  and  its  soldiers,  con- 
tributed by  the  Hon.  DaTid  Choate  to  Crowell's  "  History  of  Essex.*' 

*  Enlisted  September,  1862,  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

*  Enlisted  December  2,  1861,  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

*  Enlisted  September,  1K62,  aged  seventeen  yean  and  ten  months. 

7  Enlisted  September,  1862,  aged  eighteen  years  and  one  month. 

8  Enlisted  August,  1862,  at  the  age  of  lUteen. 
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KfmbftU,  James  B. 
Land«r,  Edward  W. 
Lee,  John  E. 
Low,  Aaron. 
Low,  Edward. 
Low,  Wm.  B.« 
Low,  Wm.  E. 
Lof  kin,  Albert  E. 
Luf  kin,  Alfred. 
Luf  kin,  Charles  P. 
Lnfkin,  Herfey. 
Luf  kin,  William. 
Mahoney,  Tiiomao. 
Marston,  Charles  E. 
Martyn,  John  L. 
McEachen,  John. 


Hears,  Samnel,  Jr. 
Home,  Charles  F. 
Morse,  Thomas  A. 
Parsons,  John  J. 
Poland,  Jeremiah,  Jr. 
Preet,  Robert. 
Procter,  Charles  W. 
Procter,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Ross,  George. 
Roes,  George,  Jr. 
Riggs,  Solomon  A. 
Sargent,  Geo.  H. 
Sargont,  Oliver  H.  P. 
Story,  Aaron  Herbert. 
Story,  Asa. 
Story,  David  Lewis. 


Gappy,  Geo.  P. 

Hardy,  Geo.  G. 

Hart,  John  F. 

Haskell,  Albert  A. 

Haskell,  James  F. 

Haskell,  Nathaniel, 

Haskell.  Wm.  A. 

Haskell,  Wm.  P. 

Hatch,  Jason. 

Hayden,  Lather. 

Hayden,  Wm.  H. 

Howard,  Wm.  0. 

Howes,  Charles.i 

Howca,  Edwin  A. 

Howes,  Erastna. 

Howes,  Webster. 

Hall,  Wm.  H.  Mclntire,  Edward  E       Story,  (His. 

J«cknn,  Andrew.  Alclntire,  Wm.  H.  Swett,  Simon. 

James,  W.  Wilkins.        Meant,  Francis  G.  Tucker,  Joseph  W. 

Jones,  John  S.  Mcars,  Henry  C.  Yamum,  John. 

Jones,  Samael  Q.  Mears,  Kufus  E.  Wentworth,  Geo.  S. 

Kelieher,  John. 

Of  the  foregoing,  six  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
enemy,  viz. :  Geo.  W.  Burnham,  John  B.  Burnham, 
Lewis  Burnham,  Albert  A.  Haskell,  James  B.  Kim- 
ball and  Rufus  £.  Mears.    Three  were  released. 

One  soldier,  Mark  Francis  Burnham,  of  the  Second 
Massachusetts  Cavalry,  who  was  in  fifteen  or  more 
different  engagements,  had  four  horses  shot  under 
him,  two  of  them  in  the  battle  of  Winchester,  Va., 
aoder  Genoral  Sheridan. 

Wounded  Soldiers  who  recovered. — Lieutenant  Cyruh 
Andrews,  H.  Nelson  Andrews,  Stephen  P.  Andrews, 
George  F.  Burnham,  D.  Brainard  Burnham,  James 
Horace  Burnham,  David  E.  Clifford,  Daniel  Duggan, 
Erastos  Howes,  Wm\  C.  Howard,  Wm.  B.  Low 
(wounded  twice),  Wm.  E.  Low,  Thomas  A.  Morse, 
John  Varnum. 

Death  Boll. — Killed — Charles  Edwin  Andrews, 
Daniel  Burnham,  Jason  Hatch. 

Died  of  Wounds, — Wm.  A.  Andrews,  Osgood  E. 
Burnham,  Jeremiah  Poland,  Jr.  (wounded  three 
times),  Charles  P.  Lufkin.  O.  H.  P.  Sargent. 

Died  of  Illness  in  the  Army. — Reuben  Andrews, 
Wilbur  Burnham,  Charles  P.  Crockett,  George  Dodge, 
James  Frederick  Haskell,  Wm.  P.  Haskell,  W.  Wil- 
kins  James,  Wm.  Lufkin,  John  L.  Martyn,  Francis 
Gilbert  Mears,  Charles  F.  Morse,  Asa  Story. 

IHed  in  a  Ckn^federaie  /Vwon.— Albert  A.  Haskell, 
Rufus  E.  Mears. 

Drovmed,— George  Ross,  Jr. 

Died  soon  afUr  his  an^val  home, — John  C.  Channel. 

In  the  United  States  Army.  — Albion  Burnham 
was  first  mate  of  ship  "  Carnation,*'  which  was  sta- 
tioned off  Port  Royal,  and  afterwards  of  the  squadron 
blockading  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Ezra  F.  Burnham  served  in  United  States  steamer 
"Gettysburg,"  having  enlisted  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty  years.  He  was  in  the  engagement  at  Fort 
Fisher. 

Guatavus  S.  Perkins  served  throughout  the  war 

'OsfitiiinCoDiiMkiiy  E,  Maanchusetts  Foitj-Eighth  Regiment. 
2  EnliBteU  December  3,  1861,  at  the  age  ot  seventeeD. 
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(four  years)  first,  for  fifteen  months  as  second  assistant 
engineer  on  board  the  United  States  steamer  "  Col- 
orado," which  had  been  ordered  to  Mobile;  after- 
wards, having  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  first 
assistant  engineer  (virtually  the  acting  head  en- 
gineer), he  was  on  board  the  steamer  "  Donaldson," 
and  later  on  board  the  "  Gettysburg,"  stationed  for 
blockading  duty  off  Wilmington,  N.  C.  He  was  also 
in  the  engagement  at  Fort  Fisher. 

Engineer  Perkins  was  a  machinist  by  trade,  and 
was  therefore  from  the  start,  by  his  practical  knowl- 
edge, thoroughly  equipped  for  the  duties  of  his  ap- 
pointment. He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
qualified  and  most  efficient  men  in  the  service. 

Surnames  of  Early  Settlers  of  Chebacco  re- 
appear to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  lists  of  those 
citizens  of  the  place  who  have  taken  part  in  the  dif- 
ferent wars  of  the  country,  from  the  early  hostilities 
of  the  Indians  down  to  the  conflict  for  the  American 
Union.  Of  these  names  I  find,  in  the  aggregate, 
among  those  serving  in  the  several  wars  the  numbers 
following:  Andrews,  32;  Burnham,  68;  Bennett,!; 
Choate,  14 ;  Cogswell,  7  ;  Cross,  1 ;  Foster,  5 ;  (Good- 
hue, 2;  Haskell,  5;  Jones,  5;  Low,  9;  Lufkin,  8; 
Perkins,  4 ;  Proctor,  5 ;  Story,  17  ;  White,  3. 

Of  the  names  of  the  later  residents  from  time  to 
time, — Cleaveland,  Howes,  Marshall,  Mears  (four 
each),  Putnam,  Crafls,  Eveleth,  Knowlton,  Poland, 
Ross  (three  each),  Callahan,  Dodge,  Duggan,  Hayden, 
Mclntire,  Morse,  Sargent,  Wise  (two  each). 

Commissioned  Opficbrs  From  Essbx,  Who 
Served,  as  such,  in  War. — Colonels^  Jonathan 
Burnham,  John  Choate,  Jonathan  Cogswell. 

Majors,  John  Burnham,  Thomas  Burnham,  Caleb 
Low. 

Captains,  Charles  Howes,  David  Low,  Francis 
Perkins,  William  Story. 

Lieutenants,  Cyrus  Andrews,  Nathan  Burnham, 
Samuel  Burnham,  Thomas  Choate,  Jr.,  John  Cleave- 
land, Jr.,  Stephen  Low. 

Ensign,  Samuel  Knowlton. 

The  names  of  these  officers  are  not  here  given  in 
the  chronological  order  of  their  service,  but  alpha- 
betically, by  surname,  under  each  separate  title. 

Chaplains. — Seven  clergymen  who  for  some 
time  resided  here,  and  one  of  whom  was  a  native  of 
the  place,  officiated  as  army-chaplains,— one,  Mr. 
Wise,  in  both  King  Philip's  and  the  French  war, 
and  two  others,  the  brothers  Cleaveland,  serving  also 
in  two  wars,  the  war  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish, and  the  Revolution.  Rev'ds  John  Wise,  Benja- 
min Choate,  Ebenezer  Cleaveland,  John  Cleaveland, 
Nehemiah  Porter,  Temple  Cutler,  George  J.  Sanger. 

Aggregate  Number  in  all  Wars. — This  place, 
as  Chebacco  and  Essex,  has  from  time  to  time  con- 
tributed for  the  military  service  of  the  country  no  less 
than  three  hundred  and  forty-two  men.  The  names 
of  that  number  are  positively  known  from  authentic 
records.    There  were  others,  no  doubt,  especially  iu 
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the  earlier  wars,  whose  names  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. 

In  yiew  of  this  record  of  patriotism  of  a  community 
so  limited  in  population,  the  people  here,  to  use  a 
Scotch  phrase,  can  **  stand  unbonneted  "  in  the  pres- 
ence of  those  of  any  other  town  in  the  county. 

Officers  and  Privates. — Among  the  entire 
number  who  served  in  the  various  wars,  seventeen, 
at  least,  were  commissioned  officers,  ranking  from 
ensign  to  colonel, — all  of  good  repute  as  gallant,  brave 
and  trusty;  with  an  aggregate  private  soldiery 
equally  true  and  meritorious. 

A  spirited  and  sensible  tribute  to  the  latter  grade, 
found  floating  upon  the  current  of  periodical  litera- 
ture, (the  authorship  of  which,  I  regret  to  say,  I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain,)  is  presented  as  an  appro- 
priate conclusion  to  this  chapter : 

"  THE  RANK  AND  KILB. 
**  0  blow  for  the  Hero  a  trumpet  I 

Let  him  lift  up  bin  head  in  the  morn  ; 
A  glory  of  glories  in  battle ; 

It  ie  well  for  the  world  he  was  bom. 
Let  him  Joj  in  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

And  bask  in  the  world's  proud  smile ; 
But  what  had  become  of  the  Hero, 

Except  for  the  rank  and  fiU  f 

**  0,  grand  is  the  earth  in  her  progress. 

In  her  genius  and  art  and  affiairi ; 
The  glory  of  glories  is  progress ; 

Let  the  great  find  a  Joy  In  their  cares. 
Let  the  kings  and  the  artists  and  statesmen 

Look  round  them  and  proudly  smile  ; 
But  what  would  become  of  the  nation. 

Except  for  the  rank  and  ftU  t 

**  And  when  the  brief  days  of  this  planet 

Are  ended  and  numbered  and  told, 
And  the  Lord  shall  appear  in  his  glory. 

To  summon  the  young  and  the  old. 
For  the  Hero  there'll  be  no  trumpet, 

For  the  great  no  welcoming  smile ; 
Before  the  good  Lord  in  his  glory 

W9  9haU  aUbetkt  rank  andJIU.'* 


CHAPTER    XCVI. 

ESSEX— ( Continued). 

WUckcrt^—DUagretment  atmrng  Htin—Staoerff  w  Cktbacco—Oratte^ard 
Bobb^rp—btcorporatioH  of  Chebaooo  Pariak  at  ikt  Town  of  Enex— 

Poat-Qffloe—Pkyrieitnu—CotUge  Or admateM— Other  Leanmi  Profettiom 

—Mtmberi  of  th«  LogUlature—Temperamoe  OrgankatUnu—PiMio 
Commemoration*— Emn  BaUroad—Hog  lOamd—CapL  L.  0.  Bnmham 
—Native     Centenarian*  — NonogenarianeSmnmer    Reeorte—Wetorie 

Houaee  and  LooalitieeSignyioanoe  of  tke  Indian  Name  "  Chebaoeo " 

— Grand  Armg. 

The  Witchcraft  DELvsioif.—PeiUionofChebacco 
People  in  Behalf  of  one  of  the  Victims. — John  Procter, 
one  of  the  twenty  persons  judicially  murdered  during 
that  appalling  eclipse  of  common  sense  and  cyclone  of 
superstition,  madness  and  depravity,  which  passed 
over  Salem  in  1692,  had  for  several  years  been  a  resi- 


dent of  Chebacco,  where  he  had  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  all  his  neighbors  and  acquaintances; 
thirty-two  of  whom  signed  a  petition,  which  was 
headed  with  the  signature  of  Rev.  John  Wise,  and 
addressed  to  the  Court  of  Assistants,  appealing  for 
clemency  for  him  and  his  wife,  who  had  both  been 
convicted  and  sentenced.  The  petition  failed  of  its 
object.  Procter,  as  is  well  known,  was  hanged,  but 
his  wife  escaped,  simply  on  account  of  her  condition 
at  the  time,  which,  under  the  English  law,  secured 
for  her  a  reprieve ;  and  before  its  expiration,  the 
storm  of  delusion,  frenzied  malice  and  falsehood,  h&<l 
spent  its  force. 

Procter  was,  in  part,  the  victim  of  the  spite  of  a  ser- 
vant girl,  named  Mary  Warren,  who  had  a  grudge 
against  him.  She  was  one  of  eight  female  witnesses 
in  several  trials,  of  whom  only  two  could  write  their 
names.  She  admitted,  in  private,  to  more  than  one 
person,  that  in  her  testimony  in  some  of  the  cases  she 
had  lied,  and  that  the  accusers,  who  said  they  were 
afflicted  by  the  accused,  "  did  but  dissemble ; "  and 
another,  who  cried  out  against  Mrs.  Procter,  acknowl- 
edged afterward  that  she  had  spoken  falsely,  and  did 
so  *'  for  sport,"  saying  also,  "  we  must  have  some 
sport." 

Much  of  the  so-called  "  evidence,"  in  all  the  trials, 
was  sheer  drivel  and  inane  twaddle,  upon  which  no 
person  now,  upon  any  charge  whatever,  could  be  held 
two  minutes  in  a  police  court. 

The  Chebacco  petitioners  admitted  the  reality  of 
witchcraft  itself,  but  interposed  in  behalf  of  Procter 
and  his  wife  as  persons  innocent  of  it.  Their  friendly 
action,  in  this  instance,  is  therefore  no  indication 
that  they  did  not  believe  in  the  common  superstition 
of  that  day.  They  said  that  they  '*  reckoned  it 
within  the  duties"  of  their  ** charity,  to  offer  this 
much  for  the  clearing  of  our  neighbors'  innocency ;" 
saying  ihat  they  '*  never  had  the  least  knowledge  of 
such  a  nefarious  wickedness  in  our  said  neighbors ;" 
neither  did  they  **  remember  any  such  thoughts  con- 
cerning them,"  nor  **  any  action  by  either  of  them 
directly  tending  that  way."  They  further  said : 
"  What  Qod  may  have  left  them  to,  we  cannot  go  into 
Gk>d's  pavilion  clothed  with  clouds  of  darkness 
round  about.  But  as  to  what  we  have  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  them,  upon  our  consciences,  we  judge  them 
innocent  of  the  crime  objected." 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  thirty-two 
s*gnerH,  spelled  as  they  were  written :  John  Wise, 
William  Story,  Sen.,  Reinalld  Foster,  Thos.  Choate, 
John  Burnum,  Sr.,  William  Thomsonn,  Tho.  Low, 
Sen'r.,  Isaac  Foster,  John  Burnum,  Jun'r.,  William 
Goodhew,  Isaac  Perkins,  Nathanill  Perkins,  Thomas 
Lovekin,  William  Cogswell,  Thomas  Varney,  John 
Fellows,  William  Cogswell,  Ju'r.,  Jonathan  Cogs- 
well, John  Cogswell,  Jr.,  John  Cogswell,  Thomas 
Andrews,  Joseph  Andrews,  Benjamin  Marshall,  John 
Andrews,  Ju*r.,  William  Butler,  William  Andrews, 
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John  Andrews,  John  Chote,  Se'r.,  Joseph  Proctor, 
Samuel  Gidding,  Joseph  Eveleth,  James  White. 

The  petition  was  evidently  written  by  Mr.  Wise 
As  printed,  the  spelling  is  modernized.  In  the 
original,  of  which  a  verbatim  copy  is  in  my  possession, 
there  is,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  time,  as 
libera]  a  use  of  capital  letters  at  the  beginning  of 
words  as  in  Cotton  Mather *s  Magnalia.  The  follow- 
ing sentence  is  an  illustration  :  "  We  cannot  Go  into 
God's  pavilion  Cloathed  with  Cloudes  of  Darkness 
Round  About."    Satan  is  spelled  "Sathan." 

Of  the  signers,  three  were  near  family  connections 
of  Procter,  one  of  them  being  his  brother  Joseph, 
which  fact  will  account  for  their  special  activity  in  his 
behalf,  as  well  as  for  the  visit  of  one  of  them,  Thomas 
Choate.  to  Procter's  cell,  in  the  jail  at  Salem,  where 
he  witnessed  the  signing  of  his  will.  Thomas  Yar- 
ney's  wife  was  a  sister,  whose  maiden  name  was  Abi- 
gail Procter;  and  Thomas  Choate's  wife  was  her 
daughter,  Mary  Varney.  Three  of  the  signers  were 
ancestors  of  the  writer  of  this  history, — viz.  Thomas 
Varney,  John  Choate,  Senior,  and  Thomas  Choate. 

John  Procter  was  bom  in  England,  and  at  the  age 
of  three  years  came  in  the  ship  "  Susan-and-Ellen,'* 
in  1635,  with  his  father,  mother  and  a  sister  one  year 
old.  He  had  subsequently  three  brothers  and  four 
sisters,  all  born  in  this  country ;  of  whom  Joseph  was 
the  eldest. 

The  £unily  lived  first  at  Salem,  afterwards  in  Ips- 
wich town,  at  one  time  occupying  the  house  near  the 
stone  bridge,  which  was  long  the  residence  of  the  late 
Capt.  Samuel  N.  Baker,  and  was  standing  a  few  years 
since.  He  went  to  Chebacco,  probably,  with  others 
of  his  family,  at  what  time  is  not  known.  Here  he  be- 
came owner  of  a  farm,  upon  which  he  lived  for  several 
years,  leaving  this  place  for  Salem  Village.  His  age, 
at  his  tragical  death,  was  about  sixty. 

It  was  his  second  wife,  much  younger,  who  with 
him  was  condemned,  but  reprieved. 

Disagreement  among  Heirs. — In  the  court 
records  of  the  county,  under  date  of  March  15, 
1696-97,  John  Choate,  eldest  son  of  John,  first  settler, 
entered  "  caution  to  ye  Honored  Judge  of  probate  of 
wills/*  saying,  "  I  have  matters  of  weight  to  offer  that 
my  fiither's  Will  may  not  be  approbated  while  I  have 
opportunity  to  all^e  against  it,  as  witness  my  hand, 
John  Choate." 

What  the  point  or  points  of  objection  may  have 
been,  we  do  not  know  from  anything  in  the  entry ; 
but  some  time  later  Rev.  Benjamin  Choate,  his 
brother,  "  in  consideration  of  having  received  a  col- 
lege education,"  renounced  all  claim  to  his  father's 
estate. 

It  was  in  those  times  insisted  upon  as  equitable, 
that  where  a  son  received  a  liberal  education  he 
should  be  content  with  that  as  his  share  of  the  prop- 
erty, or  at  least  have  the  cost  of  it  deducted  from  his 
share. 

Slavery  in  Chebacco.— Persons  of  African,  and 


sometimes  of  Indian,  descent  were  held  as  property  in 
this  place  at  an  early  period ;  but  the  precise  or  even 
approximate  number  of  them  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain,  after  the  most  diligent  research  and  in- 
quiry. I  think,  however,  that  they  were  never  more 
than  a  small  proportion  of  the  entire  population. 

In  1755,  twenty-five  years  before  the  adoption  of 
the  State  Constitution  of  1780,  there  were  in  the  en- 
tire township  of  Ipswich,  including  this  parish,  of 
course,  sixty-two  persons,  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 
comprising  both  sexes,  held  as  slaves. 

The  following  specific  allusions  to  four  persons  who 
invested  in  this  species  of  personal  estate  were  orig- 
inally derived  from  a  public  journal,  printed  at  the 
seat  of  the  colonial  government,  and  from  written 
public  records. 

I.  Mr  Wise's  Runaway— The  Boston  News-Letter, 
in  the  year  1713,  contained  an  advertisement  inform- 
ing the  public  that  a  slave  had  run  away  frem  Bev, 
John  Wise,  of  Chebacco,  and  that  at  the  time  of  his 
departure  he  had  on  "  wooden -heel  shoes."  A  reward 
was  offered  for  his  capture  and  return.  However 
wooden  he  may  have  been  about  the  heels,  he  was 
not  so  wooden-headed  but  that  he  discovered  a 
method  of  enlarging  the  area  of  his  own  personal 
freedom.  Possibly  he  may  have  been  reading,  if  he 
knew  how  to  read,^  or  at  least  may  have  heard,  of  cer- 
tain proceedings  in  1787,  when  his  master  revolted 
against  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  who  thereupon  re- 
strained him  of  his  personal  liberty,  for  exercising  the 
gift  of  free  speech. 

I  have  not  found  any  recorded  evidence  that  the 
runaway  ever  complained  of  any  ill  treatment  from 
his  master;  and  from  the  known  liberality  and  mag- 
nanimity of  Mr.  Wise,  we  might  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  fugitive  had  always  had  enough  to  eat  and 
drink  and  wear,  and  had  not  been  over-tasked. 
Perhaps  he  was  allowed  a  pair  of  leaiher'heeled  shoes 
to  wear  to  meeting  on  Sundays;  although  leather  may 
have  been  scarce  and  cnstly  in  those  days,  as  com- 
pared with  its  abundance  and  cheapness  at  the 
present  time. 

II.  JoncUhan  Cogswell,  a  grandson  of  John,  the  first 
settler  of  that  name,  in  his  will,  dated  July  9,  1717, 
mentions  *'  my  Negro  man  slave  called  Jack,  and  also 
my  Indian  maid  slave  called  Nell,"  both  of  whom 
he  bequeaths  to  his  wife  Elizabeth. 

III.  and  IV.  Three  weeks  later,  July  30,  1717,  Qipt, 
Jonathan  Bumham,  of  Chebacco,  grandfather  of  the 
late  Capt.  Nathaniel,  and  great-great  grandfather  of 
Luther,  Calvin,  Nehemiah,  Nathaniel  and  Dr.  Coeleb 
Burnham,  paid  £  64  to  Joshua  Norwood,  of  Glouces- 
ter, for  a  negro  boy.  Norwood  had  previously  bought 
him  of  Oapt.  Thomas  Cfhoaie,  of  Hog  Island.  The 
wife  of  Norwood,  Elizabeth  Andrews,  daughter  of 
Ensign  Wm.  Andrews,  was  a  native  of  Chebacco. 


1  a  law  or  regalatioa  of  the  colony  required  that  lerTaots  be  taught  to 
read ;  and  in  1681,  an  inhabitant  of  Ipswich  was  complained  of  for  ne* 
gleoUng  to  80  instmct  hit  senrant. 
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One  other  case,  learned  from  an  oral 
SOURCE. — Ad  elderly  inhabitant,  who  passed  away 
many  years  since,  informed  me  that  a  family  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  late  Mr.  Jacob  Story^  senior,  held 
originally  at  least  two  slaves,  a  man  and  his  wife ;  to 
whom  several  children  were  bom  while  the  parents 
were  inmates  of  the  Story  household.  These  children 
followed  their  mother  in  legal  status,  as  chattels 
personal. 

Mrs.  Story,  the  mistress,  during  the  same  years,  also 
gave  birth  to  several  children;  and  during  these 
recurring  periods  she  and  the  slave- mother  alternately 
nursed  each  other  with  equal  care  and  patient  faith- 
fulness. This  last-mentioned  circumstance  indicates 
that  the  relation  of  bond  and  free,  in  this  instance, 
existed,  probably,  as  much  in  name  as  otherwise. 

In  fact,  slavery  existed,  in  this  precinct,  in  a  mild 
form,  the  subjects  of  it,  as  a  rule,  being  humanely 
treated ;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  maintained  more  from 
conformity  to  the  usage  and  custom  of  the  time  than 
firom  any  pertinacious  desire  for  its  permanent 
continuance. 

In  a  mortuary  record  kept  by  John  Cleaveland, 
there  is,  under  date  of  July  8,  1795,  less  than  four 
years  prior  to  his  decease,  a  mention  of  "  Titus,  a 
black  belonging  to  Rev.  Mr.  Cleaveland,"  who,  at  an 
accident  at  a  barn-raising,  where  one  man  was  killed, 
was  "disasterd,  but  like  to  recover."  As  the  State 
Constitution  of  1780,  was  held  to  have  abolished 
slavery  in  Massachusetts,  this  Titus  must  then  have 
served  Mr.  Cleaveland  voluntarily.  Perhaps  he  had 
been  his  slave  previously  to  1780. 

Legal  Basis  of  Slavery  in  the  Colonies.-— It 
would  seem  from  the  reports  of  the  ultimate  results 
of  the  judicial  proceedings  in  the  two  following 
cases,  copied  from  the  court  records  of  Essex  County, 
that  the  reliance  of  the  claimants  of  slaves  in  this 
vicinity,  foiled  entirely  when  sought  to  be  based  upon 
any  express  statutory  provisions.  It  is  probable  that 
in  the  Massachusetts  colony,  at  least,  the  common 
law  of  England,  re-afl5rmed  occasionally  by  a  court 
decision,  was  regarded  as  the  principal  legal  sanction 
of  the  institution. 

Jermy  Slew,  a  mulatto,  brought  suit  against  John 
Whipple,  of  the  Hamlet,  Ipswich  (now  Hamilton),  for 
restraining  her  of  her  freedom  and  compelling  her  to 
labor  as  his  slave. 

The  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  sitting  at 
Newburyport,  in  September,  1765,  gave  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  defendant,  Whipple. 

The  plaintiff,  Jenny  Slew,  appealed  to  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  Judicature,  sitting  at  Salem,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1766,  which  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court, — a  jury  giving  a  verdict  in  her  favor,  entitling 
her  to  damages  in  the  sum  of  four  pounds,  besides 
costs  to  the  amount  of  £9  9«.  5d. 

In  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the 
County  of  Essex,  for  the  July  term  of  1774,  a  negro 
servant  brought  suit  against  ilfr.  Caleb  Dodge,  of  Beverly, 


to  obtain  his  freedom ;  and  a  verdict  was  given  in  fa 
vor  of  the  servant,  ''  there  being  no  law  of  the  pre 
vince  [that  is,  no  statute  law],  to  hold  a  man  to  serv 
for  life." 

Grave- Yard  Robbery. — In  the  month  of  Apri 
1818,  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  incoipora 
tion  of  this  parish  into  a  town,  the  people  of  Ohebac 
to  were  startled  and  excited  to  an  unparalleled  de 
gree  by  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  tha 
eight  human  bodies  had  been  surreptitiously  takei 
from  their  resting-place  in  the  village  burying 
ground. 

At  this  distant  point  of  time,  a  verbal  detail  of  the 
occurrence  hardly  conveys  to  those  who  have  sinc€ 
come  upon  the  stage  of  life  an  adequate  idea  of  th€ 
intensity  of  feeling  in  regard  to  it  at  an  earlier 
period.  When  I  came  first  to  rt-side  here,  twenty - 
two  years  after  the  event,  there  was  still  a  pungency 
and  acerbity  in  every  occasional  allusion  to  it  by  the 
majority  of  the  adult  population,  who  freshly  remem- 
bered all  the  circumstances. 

Hand  bills  with  startling  head  lines,  and  printed 
verses  of  various  degree  of  literary  merit,  were  soon 
after  the  discovery,  scattered  throughout  this  and  the 
neighboring  villages.  A  printed  sheet,  the  paper 
browned  by  age,  given  to  me  many  years  ago  by  a 
friend,  who  was  a  resident  here  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence,  contains  two  of  these  metrical  composi- 
tions, from  each  of  which  I  present  an  illustrative 
»ianza: 
Lines  on  a  Rrcknt  Inhuman,  Barbarous    and  Atrocious    Affaib 

PCRPSTRATBD  AT  CHKBACCO  IN  IPSWICH. 

Hark  I  the  sad  tidings  from  the  bell  now  sounding, 
To  warn  the  people  of  some  Mrretcbed  monster, 
VHio,  for  the  sake  of  gain  and  filth j  lucre, 

Robbed  the  grave-yard  I 

0 1  what  is  this  mine  eyes  are  now  beholding  7 
See  the  graves  open  and  spectators  mourning. 
Friends  and  relations  stand  amae*d  to  see  this 
Sad  profanation  ! 

Thk  Innocrnt  Man. 
The  man  whose  conscience  feels  no  wound 
Is  not  alarm*d  to  hear  the  sound 

Of  Satan's  jarring  strings  ; 

Pure  innocence,  like  Noah's  dove. 
Mounts  on  her  wings  to  realms  above. 

And  Joy  and  comfort  brings. 

At  the  reinterment  of  the  empty  coffins,  a  solemn 
religious  service  was  held  in  the  Congregational 
Meeting-house,  a  few  months  after  the  discovery,  and 
a  discourse  was  delivered  by  the  pariah  minister,  from 
the  touching  and  appropriate  text  in  John  xx.  13  '• 
"  They  say  unto  her.  Woman,  why  tceepest  thou  f  Sfu 
saith  unto  them,  Because  they  have  taken  away  my  Lord, 
and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him^ 

The  title-page  of  the  discourse  is  as  follows: 

*'  Interment  of  the  dead,  a  dictate  of  natural  affection,  sanctioned  by 
the  word  of  God,  and  the  examples  of  the  good  in  every  age.  A  Sermoa 
delivered  in  Ipswich,  Second  Parish,  July  23,  1818,  on  the  occasion  of 
Re- Interring  the  Coffins  which  had  been  Robbed  of  their  Contents.  By 
RoBKRT  Crowei.l,  Minister  of  said  Parish.    Preached  and  Published  «t 
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tb«  Piurticolar  B«qiiMt  of  the  Inhabitanto  of  the  Place.    ADdorer: 
Prtotwl  bj  Flagg  and  Gould.    1818.'* 

The  pamphlet  is  an  octavo,  of  forty  pages ;  and  the 
subject  indicated  is  ably  and  exhaustively  treated. 

The  preface,  which  is  here  given  in  full,  contains 
as  concise  and  at  the  same  time  as  circumstantial  an 
account  of  the  transaction  as  could  be  otherwise 
presented. 

**  ADyntTIWMBNT. 

*'The  following  eermon  was  neceanrlly  written  in  gre«it  haste,  to 
meci  the  occaaloD  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  without  the  most  dis> 
tant  riew  to  its  publication.  In  revising  it  for  the  press,  therefore,  it 
VM  found  necessary  to  condense  some  parts  of  it,  and  to  enlarge  upon 
oChen ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  sentiments  which  penraded  the  discourse, 
M  it  was  dellrered,  no  alterations,  it  is  believed,  have  been  made. 

**The  history  of  the  occasion  is  briefly  this :  Some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  past  winter,  soqiicions  were  excited,  it  should  seem  by  no  very 
d«flDite  drcumstances,  that  the  body  of  a  young  woman  had  been 
taken  out  of  her  grave,  for  anatomical  purposeH.  These  suspicions 
made  such  an  impresrion  upon  several  in  the  place,  and  particularly 
open  her  parents  and  neighbors,  that  it  was  determined,  in  the  Spring, 
to  nake  an  examination.  An  examination  was  accordingly  made,  and 
tbe  painfbl  discovery  evinced  that  their  suspicions  were  too  well 
lounded.  Her  body  was  gone  I  and  the  melancholy  tidings  gave  such  a 
dboek  to  all  In  the  place,  as  was  never  before  felt.  Further  examina- 
tioDB,  which  were  made  to  ascertain,  if  practicable,  the  extent  of  the 
«vll,  but  chiefly  with  a  view  of  quieting  the  troubled  minds  of  those, 
who  bad  recently  buried  Mends,  if  peradventure  they  might  be  there, 
only  deepened  and  conflrmed  the  dletress.  Before  the  examination  was 
cloMd,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  bodies  of  not  less  than  eight  person  ■  had 
been  ncrilegionsly  stolen,  viz  :  Mrs.  Mary  Millett,  aged  36 ;  MIsb  Sally  An' 
drews,  26 ;  Mr.  WilHam  Bumham,  78 ;  Mr.  Elisha  Story.  66  ;  Mr.  Samuel 
Bamham,  26  ;  Isaac  Allen,  10 ;  Philip  Harlow,  10 ;  the  eighth  was  not 
certainly  known,  but  supposed  to  be  Ccesar,  a  colored  man,  buried 
nveral  years  since.  Thus,  within  the  short  space  of  flve  months,  was 
the  heavy  draught  of  seven  made  upon  the  burying-ground  of  a  coun* 
try  Tillage,  containing  little  more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants.  This 
noiBber,  including  as  It  did  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  parent 
tnd  child,  brother  and  sister,  spread  the  unusual  distress  through  a  very 
extensive  and  respectable  circle  of  relations  and  friends.  Meetings  of 
the  inhabitants  weie  held  on  the  occasion,  and  resolutions  passed,  ex- 
pnMing  their  abhorrence  of  the  deed,  and  adopting  measures  to  detect, 
if  posriUe,  and  to  bring  to  Justice,  the  perpetratora  of  it ;  and  the  sum 
of  fire  hundred  dollars,  or  more,  was  subscribed  by  individuals  to  carry 
theiB  measures  into  effect.  A  vote  was  also  passed  authorizing  the 
ttuding  committee  of  the  parldi  to  inter  the  empty  coffins,  in  a  grave 
to  be  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  to  request  the  minhrter  of  the  parish 

to  deliver  a  discourse  suited  to  the  occasion.  The  request  was  accord- 
isglj  made,  and  the  following  is  the  discourse  preached  on  that  ooca- 

From  the  following  extracts  the  reader  will  obtain 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  light  in  which  the  whole  sub- 
ject was  viewed,  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot. 

"  It  is  presumed  that  all  who  hsar  of  the  graves  of  the  dead  being  dis- 
tnibed  and  their  bodies  drawn  out  of  them,  must  experience  a  degree  of 
violence  done  to  their  own  feelings,  though  the  dead  thus  treated  may 
bare  been  strangers  to  them,  and  the  scene  remote  from  them.  We,  of 
eoom,  except  firom  thk  general  sympathy  those  whose  business  it  ie  to 
<ilttufo  the  dead  for  filthy  lucre^s  sake,  and  those  who  employ  them  in 
this  unholy  traffic  To  whatever  good  purpose  the  latter  may  appro- 
priate thess  stolen  bodies,  they  certainly  partake  of  all  the  guilt  of  the 
fonner,  if  the  maxim  be  true  that  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief.  Nor 
<"H(ht  they  to  be  screened  fh>m  any  of  the  odium  which  is  attached  to  a 
■tealth  and  merchandize  of  the  dead  ;  since,  if  it  were  not  for  their  pat- 
fouge  and  suggestion,  none  would  be  guilty  of  this  outrage  upon  de- 
cency and  humanity.'*    Pages  11, 12. 

'*It  surely  cannot  l-e  our  duty  to  inter  our  dead  merely  to  give  others 
tbe  trouble  of  going  in  Uie  [night  and  stealing  them  away.  Much  less 
cu  it  bs  the  doty  of  a  poor  man  to  be  at  the  expense  of  a  Aineral  sol- 
*Budtj  for  the  burial  ct  his  wife  or  children,  merely  that  others  may 
kave  tbe  profit  of  seUing  their  bodies.*'  Pages  27,  28. 
"Ifailngle  soul  is  hardened  in  sin  by  the  practice  of  stealing  dead 

bediei,  the  evil  thus  occasioned  must  infinitely  outweigh  all  tbe  good 


which  the  science  of  Anatomy  ever  did  or  ever  will  do  to  the  bodies  of 
men."    Page  31. 

"  It  is  far  ttom  being  the  only  satisfaction  we  e^joy  in  the  burial  of 
uur  friends  to  lay  them  in  the  grave ;  it  is  another  and  equally  great  to 
know  that  they  are  resting  there  undisturbed ;  to  know  that  they  have 
not  been  torn  fh>ro  their  cofllns  tor  moneyed  and  sdentiflc  speculation, 
and  exposed  to  the  rude  gaze  of  unbearded  youth."    Pages  33,  34. 

During  the  entire  public  solemnities  an  individual 
towards  whom  suspicion  of  having  been  concerned  in 
tbe  transactions  had  then  b^un  to  be  directed,  and 
who  was  afterwards  adjudged  in  a  court  of  law  to  pay 
a  heavy  fine  and  costv,  sat  among  the  audience  and 
listened  to  the  discourse.  This  was  Dr.  Thomas 
Sewall,  the  resident  physician  of  the  place ;  whose 
usefulness  here  in  that  capacity  was,  of  course,  im- 
mediately at  an  end. 

The  next  year  he  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  he  lived  to  the  age  of  69  years,  and  became  very 
eminent  in  his  profession  ;  and  where,  in  addition  to 
his  practice  as  physician,  he  discharged  for  several 
years,  with  distinguished  ability,  the  duties  of  two 
professorships  to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  Columbia  College. 

He  was  doubtless  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or 
abroad,  in  proficiency  in  anatomy  and  surgery,  if  not 
also  in  clinics.  His  published  and  widely  circulated 
lectures  upon  Phrenology,  originally  delivered  before 
a  class  at  the  Medical  College  in  Washington,  illus- 
trated by  his  own  examinations  and  measurements  of 
the  brain  and  skull,  and  showing  the  variable  widths 
of  the  frontal  sinuses,  had  the  effect  to  modify  some- 
what, so  far  at  least  as  craniology  was  concerned,  the 
views  of  some  who  had  adopted  the  general  conclu- 
sions of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  who  still  adhered 
to  the  theory  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind. 

Of  surgical  and  anatomical  science  he  was  a  de- 
votee; and  it  is  said  that  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death  was  blood-poisoning,  which  resulted  from  an 
accidental  inoculation  through  a  cut  or  abrasion  upon 
one  of  his  handd,  while  making  an  autopsy  of  tbe 
body  of  Hon.  Isaac  C.  Bates,  United  States  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  who  died  suddenly  in  Washing- 
ton, in  1846. 

It  is  probable  that  a  very  few  persons  only  had  any 
knowledge,  either  beforehand  or  during  its  progress, 
of  this  desecration  of  the  village  cemetery, — perhaps, 
no  one  besides  those  engaged  directly  in  the  labor  of 
exhumation,  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  their  em- 
ployer ;  who,  at  that  time,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  had  no 
connection  with  any  church  organization,  nor  had 
made  any  profession  of  religion.  Years  afterwards, 
at  the  National  capital,  he  joined  the  Methodist 
church,  and  continued  steadfast  in  his  membership 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

History  does  not  originate  circumstances  nor  oc- 
currences, but  simply  states  them  as  they  actually  took 
place.  It  is,  therefore,  deemed  eminently  proper  that 
this  impartial  and  truthful  account  should  be  here 
given  of  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  events  that 
have  transpired  in  this  place  since  its  first  settlement. 
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HISTORY  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  tradition  of  it,  more  or  lees  minute  in  detail,  haa 
been  and  is  continuously  being  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  another  of  the  resident  population  of  the 
town  and  its  vicinity.  A  permanent  record,  unlike 
mere  oral  narrative,  can  acquire  no  accretions,  through 
decades  or  centuries.  NequefcUH  dioerCj  nee  vert  reiu 
cere, 

Incoepoeation  op  Chebacco  Paeish  as  the 
Town  of  Essex. — Chebacco  was  set  off  from  Ipswich 
in  1819,  and  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Essex  by  an 
act  of  the  State  Legislature  of  the  5th  of  February  of 
that  year,  pursuant  to  a  clause  of  which  the  new 
town  paid  thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  debt 
of  the  original  town  then  due,  which,  after  deducting 
the  proportionate  share  of  Chebacco  in  the  public 
property  of  Ipswich,  amounted  to  13,000.  The 
committee  of  the  town  of  Essex,  who,  with  a  corres- 
ponding committee  of  the  town  of  Ipswich,  adjusted 
the  details  of  the  final  settlement,  were  George 
Choate,  William  Cogswell,  Jr.,  and  Elias  Andrews. 

Population  and  Valuation  Then  and  Now, — ^The  pop- 
ulation in  1819,  when  thus  set  off  as  the  new  town, 
was  1107,  including  21  paupers. 

Population,  according  to  United  States  decennial 
census  for  the  year  1880, 1670, — a  gain  of  66  from 
1870.  Number  of  pauper  inmates  of  the  Alms-house 
in  1887, 18. 

By  the  United  States  census  for  1860,  the  popula- 
tion was  1701 — the  largest  by  any  national  census  be- 
fore or  since  that  year. 

In  1830,  the  number  was  1333;  in  1840, 1432;  in 
1870, 1614. 

Valuation  in  1819,  $248,818 ;  valuation  in  1887, 
$836,717. 

Boundaries. — At  one  time  a  part  of  the  parish  or 
precinct  of  Chebacco  bordered  upon  the  town  oi 
Wenham.  But  that  portion  of  its  territory  having 
been  set  off  to  Hamilton,  the  town  of  Essex  is  now 
bounded  only  by  Ipswich  on  the  North,  Hamilton  on 
the  West,  Manchester  on  the  South,  and  Gloucester 
on  the  South  and  East. 

Dimensions  of  Arta, — ^The  territorial  surface  of  the 
town,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  by  measure- 
ments and  estimates,  comprises  about  9000  acres; 
7000  acres  of  which  are  divided  into  tillage,  upland- 
mowing,  fresh  meadow,  salt  marsh,  woodland  and 
roads.    The  remaining  2000  acres  are  under  water. 

Organization, — At  the  first  town-meeting,  the  mod- 
erator was  George  Choate,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  G^. 
Choate,  of  Salem,  and  grandfather  of  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  law-partner  of  U.  S.  Senator  Evarts ;  Wm. 
G.  Choate,  distinguished  lawyer  of  New  York  city, 
for  some  time  a  U.  S.  District  Judge ;  Dr.  G^eo.  C.  S. 
Choate,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Insane  Asy- 
lum at  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  proprietor  as  well  as 
superintendent  of  the  private  lunatic  asylum,  in  New 
York  State,  at  which  Horace  Greeley  died ;  Charles 
F.  Choate,  President  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Co. ; 
and  Geo.  F.  Choate,   Judge  of  Probate  of  Essex 


County.  The  last  named  is  a  cousin  of  tlie  fou 
brothers  previously  enumerated.  His  father  wai 
William,  brother  to  Dr.  George. 

First  Toum  Officers, — Joseph  Story,  who  served  as  i 
soldier  throughout  the  entire  Revolutionary  War,  wui 
the  first  town  clerk ;  George  Choate,  Jonathan  Story 
4th,  Elias  Andrews,  William  Cogswell,  and  Willi  an 
Andrews,  were  chosen  as  the  first  selectmen,  aasesson 
and  overseers  of  the  poor;  Nathan  Choate  was  firKi 
town  treasurer;  and  Rev.  Robert  Crowell  and  the 
selectmen  were,  by  vote  at  the  town  meeting,  desig- 
nated as  the  first  school  committee. 

George  Choate  was  chosen  as  the  first  representative 
of  the  new  town  to' the  State  Legislature;  in  w^hich 
body  he  had  three  times  previously  occupied  a  seat  as 
one  of  the  representatives  from  Ipswich. 

Town  Clerks, — Joseph  Story,  the  first  town  clerk, 
served  six  years;  Jonathan  Story,  3d,  nine  years; 
William  Andrews,  Jr.,  seven ;  David  Choate,  four ; 
Aaron  L.  Burnham,  thirteen ;  O.  H.  P.  Sargent,  six ; 
John  C.  Choate,  twenty -five;  Noah  Burnham,  present 
incumbent. 

Post-Office. — ^The  post-office  was  established  in 
1819,  the  year  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  The 
first  postmaster  was  Dudley  Choate,  appointed  in 
1819;  the  next,  Amos  Burnham,  1826;  Enoch  Low, 
1832;  Albert  F.  Low,  1854;  Charles  W.  Procter, 
1864;  Daniel  W.  Bartlett,  Sr.,  and  Daniel  W.  Bart- 
lett,  Jr.,  from  1868  to  1881 ;  Leighton  E.  Perkins, 
1881. 

Physicians.— The  first  resident  physician  was  Dr. 
Ebenezer  Davis,  who  came  here  in  1770.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1788  by  Dr.  Parker  Eu&s,  a  native  of  the 
place.  After  him,  in  1805,  came  Dr.  Reuben  D. 
Mussey,  later  in  life  distinguished  in  medical  profes- 
sorships in  different  States.  His  youngest  son,  Gen. 
Reuben  D.  Mussey,  who  served  with  distinction  in 
the  late  war,  is  now  a  lawyer,  residing  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Dr.  Thomas  Sewall,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Mussey, 
was  practicing  physician  here  for  ten  years.  In  181 S 
Dr.  Josiah  Lamson  was  invited  by  a  committee  of  the 
citizens  to  settle  here,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

Dr.  Oscar  F.  Swasey  came  here  in  1853,  and  after 
a  few  years  removed  to  Beverly,  where  he  now  re- 
sides. He  was  expert  in  surgery,  having  had  hos- 
pital experience  at  Deer  Island.  Dr.  William  H. 
Hull  commenced  practice  here  in  1859.  He  served 
in  the  war,  and,  on  leaving  the  army,  resumed  his 
practice  here,  which  was  quite  extensive.  Dr.  Towne 
succeeded  Dr.  Hull  in  his  practice  and  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  his  residence. 

Dr.  John  D.  Lovering  succeeded  Dr.  Lamson  on 
his  retirement  in  1861,  removing,  in  1880,  to  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  his  successor  being  Dr.  A.  P.  Wood- 
man. 

Josiah  Lamson,  M.D. — ^The  memory  of  this  ex- 
cellent physician  and  estimable  citizen,  who  prac- 
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ticed  his  profeesioD  here  for  more  than  forty  years, 
will  long  be  cherished.  In  him  everybody  had  im- 
plicit trust.  Always  patiently  attentive  and  assidu- 
ous, ht:i  long  experience  rendered  his  services  of  great 
yalue ;  and  the  unvarying  cheerfulness  and  prompti- 
tude with  which  he  responded  to  every  call,  even  "  in 
the  dead  waist  and  middle  of  the  night/' '  in  the  most 
inclement  season,  and  when  sometimes  the  gratitude 
of  the  patient  might  be  his  only  requital,  should 
place  his  name  upon  the  list  of  those  who,  without 
show  or  pretension,  have  been  substantial  benefactors 
of  mankind. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  of  the  class 
of  1811.  Among  his  class-mates  who  became  dis- 
tinguished were  Rev.  Alvan  Loamson,  D.D.,  many 
years  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Dedham, 
and  editor  of  the  Christian  Examiner;  William  H. 
Prescott,  the  historian ;  Judge  Pliny  Merrick ;  Pro- 
fessor B.  A:  Gould  ;  Rev.  Dr.  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood, 
for  years  minister  of  King's  Chapel,  Boston ;  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Bigelow. 

CJoLLEGE  Graduates. — Of  the  natives  of  this 
place  there  have  been  twenty  graduates  of  different 
colleges  since  Chebacco  was  first  settled ;  of  whom 
six  are  now  living,  viz.:  George  F.  Choate,  Esq.,  who 
has  been  judge  of  probate  for  thirty  years ;  Rev.  Ed- 
ward P.  Crowell,  professor  in  Amherst  College,  of 
which  he  was  a  graduate;  Rev.  Edward  Norton  ;  Rev. 
David  0.  Mears,  D.D. ;  Coeleb  Burnham,  M.D.;  Rev. 
Michael  Burnham. 

Of  the  graduates  deceased,  among  the  Essex  na- 
tives, was  Rev.  Thomas  Sewall,  D.D.,  the  only  son  of 
the  distinguished  physician  of  that  name.  He  was 
an  eminent  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
long  a  presiding  elder.  His  mother  was  Mary,  eldest 
sister  of  Rufiis  Choate. 

Others  of  the  Learned  Professions. — Jacob 
Story,  Esq.,  judge  of  probate,  residing  in  Winona, 
Minn.,  studied  at  Yale  College  and  graduated  at  the 
Cambridge  Law  School.  David  Choate,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Was  a  graduate  of  Massachusetts  Medical  College, 
and  has  long  been  in  successful  practice  in  Salem.  J. 
Howard  Burnham  has  been  for  several  years  a  teacher 
in  the  Slate  Normal  School  at  Bloomington,  111. 

The  brothers,  Edward  S.  and  Philemon  Eveleth, 
are  successful  physicians,  the  former  at  Gloucester, 
and  the  latter  at  Marblehead.  Dr.  Alvin  Story,  after 
graduating  in  medicine  in  this  country,  traveled 
abroad,  visiting  hospitals  and  other  institutions  in 
Europe,  and  settled  in  Natick.  Leverett  Mears,  who 
studied  chemistry  in  Germany  for  some  years,  is  pro- 
fessor of  that  science  at  Ghirfield's  alma  mater,  Wil- 
liams College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Members  of  the  Legislature.— The  following 
have  been  Representatives  to  the  General  Court,  since 
the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  in  1780,  as 
members  from  Chebacco  of  the  Ipswich  delegation 

1  Hontto,  in  Hamlet,  Act  t,  Scene  2. 


until  the  incorporation  of  Essex,  and  since  that  date 
as  members  from  this  separate  town  until  1860,  when, 
under  an  amendment  of  the  State  Constitution,  this 
town  became  a  part  of  a  Representative  District, 
first  with  Manchester,  afterwards  with  that  place  and 
Hamilton,  and  since  with  a  part  of  Gloucester : 

John  Choate,  1781,  '83,  '%b,  *86,  '88;  Jonathan 
Cogswell,  1792,  '93,  1800,  '13;  George  Choate,  1814, 
'17. 

From  Essex,  after  incorporation, — George  Choate, 
1819;  Jacob  Story,  1824;  Jonathan  Story  (3d),  1827- 
30,  *33,  '34;  Charles  Dexter,  1835,  '36;  Oliver  Low, 
1837;  George  W.  Burnham,  1838;  David  Choate, 
1839;  Samuel  Hardy  and  Aaron  L.  Burnham,  1840; 
Grover  Dodge,  1841  ;  John  Burnham,  1842;  John 
Prince,  1843,  '53,  '55,  '60;  Moses  Burnham,  Jr.,  1844; 
Ezra  Perkins,  Jr.,  1845;  Gilman  P.  Allen,  1851;  Wil- 
liam Burnham  (2d),  1852;  Samuel  Story,  1856;  0.  H. 
P.  Sargent,  1857 ;  Charles  Howes,  1858 ;  Ebenezer, 
Stanwood,  1862 ;  Nehemiah  Burnham,  1864;  Timo- 
thy Andrews,  Jr.,  1866  ;  Leonard  McKenzie,  1868 ; 
William  H.  Mears,  1870;  John  C.  Choate,  1872; 
Aaron  Low,  1874;  Daniel  W.  Bartlett,  1876;  John 
F.  James,  1879 ;  Stephen  P.  Andrews,  1882 ;  David 
L.  Haskell,  1885;  William  Howe  Burnham,  1888. 

State  Senators.— Hon.  Stephen  Choate,  1781-83; 
Hon.  David  Choate,  1840,  '41 ;  Hon.  John  Prince, 
1858;  Hon.  Charles  Howes,  1876,  '77. 

Temperance  Organizations.— The  first  temper- 
ance society  was  organized  here  in  1829,  on  the  basis 
of  total  abstinence  from  all  distilled  spirits.  It  soon 
afterwards  took  the  ground  of  abstinence  also,  as  a 
beverage;  from  fermented  liquors. 

In  1842,  the  Washington  Total  Abstinence  Society 
was  formed.  The  writer  of  this,  as  one  of  a  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  drafted  the  constitution, 
of  which  brief  extracts  are  given  on  page  322  of 
Crowell's  town  history,  and  also  engaged  the  first  five 
lecturers,  four  of  whom  were  reformed  men,  the  first 
of  the  four  being  a  native  Englishman,  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Northall,  a  British  vice  consul,  and  a  man  of  re- 
markable ability. 

Public  Commemorations. — Seven  public  cele- 
brations of  events  of  more  or  less  interest  to  the  peo- 
ple generally,  have  taken  place  in  the  town. 

1.  A  celebration  of  the  fourth  of  July,  in  1807, 
when  an  oration  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Reuben  D. 
Mussey,  then  the  resident  physician  of  the  place — 
afterwards  the  distinguished  medical  professor  at 
Dartmouth,  and  later  of  a  medical  college  in  Ohio. 

2.  February  17,  1815,  the  declaration  of  peace  after 
the  war  of  1812  was  celebrated  by  a  military  parade, 
a  public  dinner,  and  an  illumination  in  the  evening, 
and  an  address  at  the  church  by  the  pastor,  Rev. 
Mr.  Crowell. 

3.  In  1825,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  (strictly  speak- 
ing, the  forty-ninth  of  the  declaration)  of  our  na- 
tional independence  was  commemorated  here,  with 
considerable  eclat/ by  a  parade  of  the  Essex  Light 
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Infantry,  and  a  public  dinner  in  a  pavilion  on  the 
grounds  of  Colonel  William  Andrews.  The  oration 
was  delivered  by  Rufus  Choate,  Esquire,  then  a 
young  lawyer  practising  his  profession  in  Danvers, 
and  comparatively  unknown  to  fame. 

4.  On  the  fourth  of  July,  1838,  Rev.  A.  C.  L. 
Arnold  delivered  an  oration  at  the  Univprsaltst 
Church,  and  a  dinner  was  served  in  a  tent  on  the 
premises  of  Enoch  Low. 

5.  The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  was  celebrated  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  1876;  when  an  oration  was  delivered  out  o! 
doors,  on  the  premises  of  Daniel  Winthrop  Low,  to 
a  large  concourse,  by  Rev.  David  Otis  Mears,  D.D., 
a  native  of  the  town,  now  pastor  of  the  Piedmont 
Church  in  Worcester. 

An  interesting  coincidence  was  the  presence  on 
this  occasion  of  two  persons  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  celebration  of  a  half  a  century  before,  when  Mr. 
Choate  was  the  orator.  One  was  the  late  Robert  W. 
Burnham,  who  was  President  of  the  day,  at  this  later 
celebration,  and  the  other  was  Denmark  Procter,  the 
venerable  musician  of  Gloucester. 

6.  April  20,  1879,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  Universalist  Society  was  cele- 
brated by  an  address  by  Rev.  Benton  Smith,  then 
acting  pastor,  from  the  text,  "  Ye  shall  hallow  the 
fiftieth  year."  The  church  was  tastefully  decorated 
with  flowers  and  plants,  and  there  was  a  large  audi- 
ence in  attendance,  comprising  many  from  other 
places,  especially  from  Gloucester. 

Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Rev.  E.  F.  Pem- 
ber,  who  presided  on  the  occasion,  and  others;  and 
the  exercises  were  participated  in  likewise  by  Rev.  F. 
T.  Pomeroy,  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  Rev.  J.  L. 
Harris,  then  acting  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church. 

7.  On  the  22d  of  August,  1 883,  the  Congregational 
church  commemorated  the  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  its  organization,  as  well  as  that  of  the  parish, 
by  a  public  memorial  meeting,  and  a  social  festival. 
The  occasion  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
recalling  as  it  did  the  varied  events  of  so  long  a  period 
of  time,  and  the  vast  changes  that  had  taken  place, 
not  only  in  the  parish,  but  in  the  state  and  nation. 

The  audience-room  of  the  church  edifice  was  pro- 
fusely adorned  by  wreaths,  crosses  and  other  floral 
designs;  but  for  the  accommodation  of  the  audiences 
too  large  for  the  building,  the  public  exercises  were 
held  in  a  mammoth  tent,  on  the  grounds  of  Daniel 
Winthrop  Low. 

In  the  forenoon,  two  interesting  historical  discours&i 
were  delivered:  the  first  by  Rev.  Professor  E.  P. 
Crowell,  of  Amherst  College,  son  of  the  seventh  pas- 
tor of  the  church, — a  thoughtful  production,  admir- 
ably written,  and  eminently  fair  and  discriminating 
in  its  statement  of  the  dissensions  that  had  arisen  ; — 
and  the  second,  a  scholarly  and  appreciative  tribute  '" 


to  the  memory  of  Rev.  John  Wise,  the  first  pastor,  h 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  of  Boston. 

A  particularly  interesting  incident  was  the  intn 
duction,  at  the  close  of  the  forenoon  meeting,  of 
native  resident,  Mr.  Andrew  Burnham,  tlien  in  hi 
ninety-ninth  year,  (who  lived  to  be  over  one  hundred 
and  who  well  remembered  John  Cleaveland,  and  th 
raising  of  the  meeting-house  in  1792. 

The  congregation  then  visited  the  grave  of  Re^ 
John  Wise,  in  the  old  cemetery,  where  a  prayer  wai 
offered  by  Rev.  Prof.  Edwards  A.  Park,  of  Andover. 

In  the  afternoon,  addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev 
E.  B.  Palmer,  pastor  of  the  parent  church,  at  Ipewich 
Rev.  F.  G.  Clark,  of  Gloucester ;  Rev.  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Taylor,  then  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  some  years  pre- 
viously minister  at  Wen  ham,  who  gave  personal 
reminiscences  of  Rev.  Dr.  Crowell ;  and  Prof.  Part, 
of  Andover. 

At    the   social    re-union    in    the    evening^,    brief 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Palmer,  acting 
pastor,  who  was  president  of  the  day;  ex-pastor  Rev. 
J.  L.  Harris ;  Rev.  Greorge  L.  Gleason,  of  Byfield  ; 
John    Howard    Burnham,  of   Bloomington,    111.,  a 
native  of  Essex,  a  descendant  of  John  Choate,  firsc 
settler,  and  of  Deacon  William  Goodhue,  who  was 
fined  and  imprisoned  with  John  Wise  and  others, 
under  the  despotic  rule  of  Sir  Edmund  Andres ;  and 
Rev.  D.  O.  Mears,  of  Worcester,  a  native  of  Eaaex, 
An  original  poem,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  (Choate)  Lane,  of  Boston,  a  native  of  this 
town,  was  read  by  Miss  Ida  P.  Howes. 

William  C.  Choate,  organist  of  the  church,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  early  settler,  John  Choate,  conducted 
the  musical  exercises  of  the  day. 

A  hymn  waa  lined  off*,  after  "  ye  ancient  style,''  by 
Rufiis  Choate. 

Letters  were  received  from  several  who  were  unabie 
to  attend,  among  them  Rev.  John  Pike,  of  Rowley ; 
Elev.  Wm.  S.  Coggiu,  of  Boxford:  Rev.  J.  C.  Webster, 
of  Illinois,  son  of  a  former  minister  of  this  pariah ; 
and  a  letter  peculiarly  interesting  in  reminiscence 
and  full  of  heart,  from  Rev.  Michael  Burnham,  writ- 
ten while  travelling  abroad  and  dated  at  Paris. 

Essex  Branch  Railroad. — Until  1872,  no  rail- 
road track  crossed  any  part  of  the  territory  of  this 
town ;  and  the  nearest  railroad  station  was  at  Man- 
chester, on  the  line  of  the  Gloucester  branch  road, 
upwards  of  four  miles  distant,  the  next  in  point  of 
nearness,  in  the  direction  of  Salem  and  Boston,  being 
that  at  Wenham,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  on  the 
main  line  of  what  what  was  then  the  Eastern  road, 
but  is  now  the  Eastern  branch  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  road. 

On  the  1st  of  July  of  that  year,  the  first  train  of 
cars  was  run  over  the  track  of  the  Essex  Railroad, 
which  extended  from  Wenham  to  this  town,  and  the 
building  of  which,  just  then  completed,  had  been 
commenced  in  the  preceding  year. 

It  was  built  by  the  Essex  Railroad  Company,  of 
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which  LeoDard  McEenzie  was  President,  and  John  C. 
Cboate,  Secretary ;  the  town,  in  its  corporate  capac- 
ity, contributing  the  larger  portion  of  the  capital.  It 
was  after?mrds  sold  to  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company, 
and  is  now  held  and  operated  by  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Company. 

A  continuation  or  extension  of  the  road  across  the 
river  and  marshes  to  the  Thompson  Island  settlement, 
near  the  junction  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Avenues, 
has  recently  been  completed ;  and  on  the  evening  of  Oc- 
tober 10,  1887,  there  was  a  jubilation  over  the  event 
of  the  opening  of  the  extension  on  that  day,  for  the 
first  time,  for  regular  travel.  Many  buildings  were 
illuminated,  and  a  procession,  preceded  by  the  Essex 
brasi  band,  marched  to  the  residence  of  Addison 
Cogswell,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other  person, 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  was  due,  and  escorted 
him  to  a  hall  where  a  banquet  was  served ;  after  which 
Elias  Andrews,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, called  successively  upon  Mr.  Cogswell,  Morris 
C.  Fitch,  Rev.  Mr.  Sanger,  J.  R.  Pringle,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Globe,  and  Aaron  Low,  Esq.,  who  each  responded 
in  an  appropriate  speech.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, Mr.  Cogswell  signified  his  intention  to  present 
to  the  town  a  building  for  a  public  library.  This 
gratifying  announcement  was  received  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  the  persevering  efforts  of 
the  late  Leonard  McEenzie,  Esq.,  president  of  the 
company,  contributed  more  than  those  of  any  other 
one  individual  at  the  time,  to  the  pushing  forward  of 
the  building  of  the  original  road. 

Hog  Isla^nd. — ^This  island  is  located  in  the  bay,  a 
short  distance  from  the  main  land,  and  is  said  to  have 
received  its  name  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
hog's  back,  as  seen  in  the  distance  from  certain 
points.    It  is  now  divided  into  three  farms. 

Portions  of  it  have  at  various  times  been  in  posses- 
sion of  different  persons.  One  of  my  ancestors,  Rob- 
ert Day,  who  came  from  England  in  1685,  in  the  ship 
Hopewell,  was  the  owner  in  1664,  of  four  and  a  half 
acres  on  this  island.  The  statement  in  the  Ipswich 
records  is,  that  he  owned  a  share  and  a  half;  and  it 
appears  from  other  entries  in  the  same  records,  that 
by  an  established  rule  a  "share"  contained  three 
acres. 

Philip  Fowler  is  likewise  recorded  as  the  owner  of 
shares  in  Hog  Island,  as  well  as  on  Castle  Neck  and 
Plum  Island,  in  the  same  year,  1664. 

Jacob  Bennett,  grandson  of  John  Perkins,  1st, 
owned  several  acres  here,  with  a  house,  in  which  he 
and  his  family  lived,  which  his  heirs,  in  1704,  sold  to 
Captain  Thomas  Choate,  who  had  long  been  a  resi- 
dent of  the  island.  This  Bennett  was  a  sou  of  Henry, 
an  ancestor  of  the  late  Captain  Parker  Burnham, 
whose  mother's  maiden-name  was  Hannah  Bennett. 

Matthew  Whipple,  son-in-law  of  William  Cogs- 
well, grandson  of  John,  first  settler,  was,  at  Mr.  Cogs- 
well's decease,  appointed  guardian  of  his  minor 
76 


children  and  administrator  of  his  estate;  and  one 
charge  upon  the  estate,  under  date  of  May  16,  1717, 
was  for  "  dividing  the  Island  with  Mr.  Choate."  From 
this  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  William  Cogs- 
well had  been  a  part  owner  of  Hog  leland. 

Captain  Thomas  Choate,  it  is  generally  understood, 
became  finally  the  exclusive  owner  of  the  island;  and 
from  this  circumstance,  it  is  said,  he  was  called 
Governor  Choate^ 

In  1886,  a  road  was  constructed  from  the  mainland 
to  Hog  Island  by  Captain  Lamont  G.  Burnham,  for 
the  proprietors,  Messrs.  Marshall,  Choate,  and  him- 
self. The  road  across  the  marsh,  about  one-half  mile 
long,  from  Low's  to  Dean's  Island,  was  located  and 
built,  a  few  years  previously,  for  his  own  use,  by 
Rufus  Choate,  \xho  also  built  a  small  ferry-boat,  upon 
which  he  could  drive  a  horse  and  light  carriage,  and, 
by  the  use  of  ropes  and  pulleys,  could  cross  at  any 
time  of  the  tide.  A  substantial  plank-road,  thirteen 
hundred  feet  long  and  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
wide,  has  been  built  to  take  the  place  of  the  ferry- 
boat. There  are  two  bridges  intersecting  the  plank- 
road,  one  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  the  other 
of  one  hundred  feet,  left  open  underneath  for  the 
current  on  each  side  of  the  great  thatch-bank.  There 
are  also  spaces  left  between  the  piles  which  form  the 
foundation  of  the  road,  for  the  passage  of  hay- boats 
and  floating  ice.  All  the  lumber  used  about  the 
bridge  is  hard  pine,  excepting  the  piles,  which  are  of 
hemlock.  The  bridge  and  repairs  upon  the  marsh 
road,  which  had  gone  somewhat  to  decay,  cost  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  dollars. 

Change  of  Name, — The  proprietors  of  the  three 
farms  upon  the  island,  Rufus  Choate,  Nehemiah 
Choate  Marshall,  and  Lamont  G.  Burnham,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1887,  changed  the  name  to  Choate  Island^  and 
requested  the  Selectmen  to  so  record  it  upon  the 
town  books.  The  former  inelegant  name  will,  there- 
fore, become  obsolete. 

It  is  said  that  no  less  than  eighty- two  persons  of 
the  name  of  Choate  have  been  born  upon  this  island. 

The  three  present  proprietors  of  the  island  are 
kinsmen.  Captain  L.  G.  Burnham  being  a  descendant 
of  George  Giddings,  who  was  ancestor  also  of  Mary 
(Giddings)  Choate,  wife  of  Captain  William  Choate, 
and  great-grandmother  of  Ru'us,  i^ow  the  resident 
owner  of  one  of  the  three  farms. 

Lamont  Giddings  Burnham— Was  born  in 
Eissex,  August  5th,  1844,  and  is  the  son  of  Washing- 
ton and  Mary  (Giddings)  Burnham,  and  a  great- 
grandson  of  Benjamin  Burnham,  who  was  a  soldier 
at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  served  throughout 
the  entire  Revolutionary  War,  livitfg  to  the  age  of 
ninety-two  years.  By  two  separate  lines  of  ancestry, 
he  descended  from  John  Tuttle,  sometimes  written 
Tuthill,  who  came  to  Ipswich,  from  London,  in  the 
ship  Planter,  in  1635,  of  whose  daughters  one  was  the 
wife  of  George  Giddings,  who  came  in  the  same 
vessel,   and    another   married     Thomas     Burnham, 
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second  of  the  three  Burnham  brothers,  early  immi- 
grants. Tuttle  and  Giddings  became  large  land 
owners  in  Ipswich. 

He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  in 
Essex,  the  Putnam  school  at  Newburyport,  and  a 
business  school  in  Boston.  He  enlisted,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  in  Company  E.  Forty-eighth  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  which  joined 
General  Banks'  command  in  New  Orleans,  taking 
part  in  the  battle  before  Port  Hudson  and  at  Donald- 
sonville.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  Captain, 
First  Brigade,  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  on 
the  staff  of  General  I.  S.  Burrill,  and  later,  on  the 
staff  of  General  Hobart  Moore,  and  elected  Captain  of 
Troop  D.  First  Battalion  of  Cavalry,  still  later. 

In  1868,  he  established  himself  in  ^e  coal  business 
in  Boston.  Commencing  in  a  moderate  way,  his 
business  so  increased  that  he  is  now  the  owner  of 
several  iron  and  other  steamers,  one  of  which,  of 
eight  hundred  and  nineteen  tons,  was  built  at  Essex, 
and  became  proprietor  of  several  large  coal  establish- 
ments, the  most  extensive,  covering  two  acres,  with 
buildings  of  storage  capacity  of  eighty  thousand 
tons. 

He  is  President  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  and 
fills  many  other  prominent  official  positions  in  vari- 
ous business  companies  and  corporations. 

In  1880,  he  married  Mrs.  M.  A.  Wood.  They  have 
improved  their  summer  residence  in  Essex,  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  the  Choate  family,  where  Gov- 
ernor Robinson  and  wife  were  entertained  by  them, 
in  1886.  In  1878,  the  farm  adjoining  the  birth-place 
of  Rufus  Choate,  on  Hog  Island,  was  purchased  by 
him ;  and  in  1886,  a  road  and  bridge  from  the  main 
land  to  the  Island,  were  constructed  by  him  for  the 
proprietors,  Messrs.  Marshall,  Choate,  and  himself. 

Capt.  Burnham  is  a  valued  and  esteemed  citizen, 
liberal,  public-spirited  and  hospitable,  whose  success- 
ful career  is  the  result,  not  only  of  his  remarkable 
business  capability  and  enterprise,  but  of  strict  in- 
tegrity and  honorable  dealing. 

Longevity. — ^The  proportionate  number  of  per- 
sons of  advanced  age,  at  different  periods  since  the  set- 
tlement of  this  place,  has  probably  been  as  large  as 
the  average  of  that  of  other  towns  in  the  vicinity.  Of 
676  who  died  during  one  period  of  43  years,  80  were 
upwards  of  80  years  old,  and  20  were  over  90.  Of 
these  Joseph  Marshall  was  over  96. 

Centenarians  who  were  Natives  of  this 
Place. — Mrs.  Joanna  Andrews,  who  was  born  in 
Chebacco,  and  whose  maiden  name  was  Burnham, 
died  in  Gloucester  January  20,  1847,  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  two  years  and  three  months.  Her 
mother  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  and  a  sister 
was  living  at  ninety-four. 

Rufus  Cogswell,  a  descendant  in  the  sixth  genera- 
tion from  John  Cogswell,  first  settler,  died  in  Essex 
in  1861,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years.    He  wai3  a 


soldier  of  the   Revolutionary  War,  and  was   with 
General  Gates  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

Andrew  Burnham,  a  descendant  in  the  fifth  genera- 
tion, from  John,  the  eldest  of  the  three  Burnham 
boy    brothers,   who    came    from   England  in    1635, 
died  in  Essex  in  1885,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
years  and  two  months.  It  is  said  that  during  his  long 
life,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  passed  in  active 
business  pursuits,  he  was  never  seriously  ill.    He  was 
a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.    He  had  ten  children — 
nine  by  his  first  wife  and  one  by  his  second.    He  was 
the  father  of  George  P.  Burnham,  Esq.,  of  Melrose, 
and  of  Susan  H.,  wife  of  Judge  Benjamin  Kingsbury, 
of  Portland,  Me.    He  was  a  merchant  in  Boston  for 
many  years,  in  business  at  one  time  on  May's  wharf, 
in  old  Federal  Street,  and  subsequently  in  Green 
Street.    He  was  at  first  engaged  in  the  shipping  busi- 
nesrs  and  importing  of  West  India  goods ;  then  in  the 
wholesale  tobacco  and  West  India  trade,  in  company 
with  Jonathan  Carlton,  and  later  in  the  retail  family 
grocery  line.    He  was  one  of  a  family  of  thirteen 
children,  of  whom  several  lived  to  a  very  advanced 
age — one,  a  brother,  to  his  eighty-seventh  year,  and  a 
sister  to  her  eighty-ninth  year.     His  father  lived  to 
be  seventy-nine,  and  his  grandfather  eighty-eight. 
His  great-grandfather  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty 
years  and  five  months,  but  his  great-great-grandfather 
John,  his  first  ancestor  in  this  country,  lived  to  be 
seventy-six.    This  ancestor  was  one  of  the  first  two 
deacons  of  the  First  Chebacco  Church,  of  which  Rev. 
John  Wise  was  pastor.    The  centenarian  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Church. 

By  his  descent  from  Abigail  Varney,  who  married 
his  great-grandfather,  Josiah  Burnham,  and  who  was 
the  sister  of  Mary  Varney,  who  became  the  first  wife 
of  Captain  Thomas  Choate  and  mother  of  all  bis 
children.  Andrew  Burnham  was  a  third  cousin  of 
David  Choate,  1st,  father  of  Rufus. 

A  Centenarian  who  lived  and  died  here, 

BUT  WAS   NOT  A  NATIVE.— JowpA  EoeUih,    who  WM 

born  in  Gloucester,  about  1640,  when  about  84  years 
of  age  removed  to  Chebacco,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  dying  here  in  December,  1745, 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five  years. 

He  was  a  son  of  Sylvester  Eveleth,  who  immigrated 
to  Boston  from  England,  where  he  for  some  time 
carried  on  the  trade  of  a  baker ;  and  who  removed  to 
Gloucester,  where  for  some  years  he  was  a  selectman. 
The  name  was  frequently  written  Eveleigh,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  derived  from  an  estate  in 
England  called  Yeverleigh. 

Almost  a  Centenarian. — Widow  Hannah  Ayret, 
who  had  been  a  school-mistress,  died  here  in  1776, 
at  the  age  of  nearly  one  hundred  years. 

A  Former  Resident,  not  a  Native,  almost  a 
Centenarian.— i2ct>.  Nehemiah  Porter,  bom  in  the 
Hamlet  (Hamilton),  who  preached  here  seventeen 
years  and  owned  a  house  here,  died  at  Ashfield, 
JIass.,  in  1820^  in  the  one  hundredth  year  of  his  age. 
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Some  of  the  Nonogenarians.— u4n7i«  Choate, 
widow  of  John,  first  settler,  was  ninety  years  old,  at 
her  death  in  1729. 

Ned  Choate,  a  negro,  a  member  of  the  church,  died 
in  the  year  1800  at  the  age  of  ninety.  He  had  been 
employed  upon  the  Choate  farm  on  Hog  Island,  and 
early  in  life  may  have  been  a  slave. 

Thomas  GiddingSf  who  died  in  1802,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-four,  walked  nine  miles  in  one  day  within  a 
year  of  his  death. 

A  widow  Smith  died  in  1816,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
seven  years  and  three  months. 

Daniel  ChoaU  died  in  1820  at  ninety-one. 

Mrs.  Deborah  Bumham,  widow  of  Wesley  Burn- 
ham,  1st,  a  native  of  this  place,  a  daughter  of  Deacon 
Zechariah  Story,  died  here  in  1821,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-eight.  She  was  of  the  same  lineage  as  that  of 
Jadge  Story.  She  lived  in  the  ancient  house  long 
occupied  by  Aaron  Story,  son  of  Ephraim,  who  was 
also  of  the  same  lineage.  This  house  is  the  first  on 
the  left,  after  turning  to  the  right  from  Western 
Avenue  into  the  old  road  around  the  Falls  village. 

Mrs,  Anna  Andrews^  who  died  in  1823,  Jesse  Story^ 
who  died  in  1824,  and  Major  John  Bumham,  the 
distinguished  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  who 
many  years  after  its  close  removed  to  Derry,  N.  H., 
where  he  died  in  1848,  all  attained  the  age  of  ninety- 
four. 

A  recent  instance  is  that  of  Mrs,  Lucy  Boyd,  widow 
of  John  Boyd,  who  died  in  1887,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
six.  Her  brother,  Aaron  Bumham,  survives  in  his 
ninety-first  year. 

The  list  of  nonogenarians  might  be  considerably 
enlarged  from  among  those  deceased  at  diflferent 
dates  from  fifteen  to  fifty -five  years  ago — a  few  notable 
instances  being  those  of  James  Andrews,  not  far  from 
ninety-seven ;  the  three  brothers,  David  Bumham,  at 
^  (whose  wife  survived  him  two  years,  and  also 
reachftd  ninety-four),  Benjamin  Bumham,  at  ninety- 
two,  and  Parker  Bumham,  1st,  at  ninety-one  years 
and  eight  months ;  and  their  nephew.  Captain  Parker 
Bumham,  at  ninety  years  and  two  months. 

Summer  Resorts. — '*Conomo  Point,'*  so  named, 
it  is  said,  at  the  suggestion  of  Daniel  W.  Bartlett, 
Esq.,  in  honor  of  Masconomo,  the  Indian-Chief,  who 
owned  the  land  in  all  the  region  round  about,  has  for 
some  time  been  an  attractive  place  for  persons  of 
wealth  and  leisure,  as  well  as  active  business  men 
who  have  there  built  for  themsejves  summer  homes. 
Its  nearness  to  the  alms-house  farm,  from  which  can 
be  obtained  plenty  of  fresh  eggs,  genuine  butter,  and 
rich  milk  and  cream,  with  other  products  of  a  fertile 
And  well  conducted  farm,  makes  it  exceptionally 
desirable  in  this  respect.  Cross  Island,  another 
reftige  from  the  heat  and  dust  of  city  and  town,  is 
exactly  opposite  to  Conomo  Point,  across  Chebacco 
Kiver,  and,  of  course,  shares  with  it  the  advantage  of 
having  the  poor- farm  as  its  base  of  supplies.  There 
were,  at  first,  merely  cabins  of  one  room  here,  but 


there  are  now  quite  comfortable  houses,  each  contain- 
ing several  rooms. 

On  the  line  of  the  Essex  branch  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad,  which  has  a  station  near  its  entrance, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  town  is  located  Centennial 
Grove.  It  is  the  most  popular  summer  resort  in  the 
county.  Religious  Societies  and  Sabbath  Schools  of 
every  denomination  visit  annually  these  beautiful 
grounds,  as  do  also  military  organizations,  benevolent 
associations  and  pleasure  parties  of  every  description. 
Picnic  parties,  including  thousands  of  people,  have 
frequently  found  abundant  accommodation  here. 
Upon  the  lake  are  boats  of  various  descriptions, 
among  others  one  called  a  Catamaran,  built  of  two 
narrow,  air-tight  gondolas  planked  over  and  fitted 
with  sails.  There  also  has  been  a  small  steamer 
running  there  at  times. 

Mr.  J.  Leverett  Story,  one  of  the  proprietors,  was 
for  some  years  business  manager,  as  was  also  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Procter. 

'* Cross  Island"  derived  its  name  from  Robert 
Cross,  an  early  settler,  who  is  reputed  to  have  been 
the  owner  of  it,  but  of  whom  little  is  known,  either 
from  record  or  tradition,  except  that  he  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Pequot  expedition  in  1637,  and  in  1639  was 
awarded  a  grant  of  land  for  his  services.  His  name, 
**  Robert  Cross,  Senior,"  was  signed  to  a  petition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Chebacco,  in  1679,  to  the  General 
Court,  for  permission  to  build  a  meeting-house  here. 
Whether  he  died  here  or  removed  to  some  other 
settlement  is  not  known.  The  family  name  has  long 
been  extinct  in  this  place.  In  1710,  two  married 
daughters,  Mrs.  Mary  (Cross)  Herrick  and  Mrs.  Anna 
(Cross)  Fellows,  were  living  in  Connecticut. 

Historic  Houses  and  Localities. — 1.  The  house 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Edwin  Hobbs  was 
built  and  owned  by  Rev.  Theophilus  Pickering,  and 
was  his  residence  until  his  death.  It  was  afterward 
the  home  of  Rev.  John  Cleaveland  for  two  years ;  and 
was  then  purchased  and  occupied  by  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Porter,  who  sold  it  to  Dr.  Davis,  the  first  resident 
physician  of  the  place ;  from  whom  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Col.  Jonathan  Cogswell,  and  was  in- 
herited by  his  daughter  Mary,  afterward  Mrs.  Choate, 
who  occupied  it  during  her  life. 

In  this  house,  on  the  night  of  July  18,  1817, 
occurred  the  first  burglary  in  this  parish  of  which 
there  is  any  tradition,  which  was  long  spoken  of 
because  of  the  novel  manner  in  which  it  was  effected. 
The  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  taken  from  a 
desk  in  a  room  on  the  lower  floor.  Col.  Cogswell, 
then  the  owner  and  occupant,  slept  in  a  room  over  it, 
and  awaking  in  the  night  heard  what  he  supposed  to 
be  the  gnawing  of  wood  by  rats  or  mice.  In  the 
morning  he  found  that  his  desk  had  been  opeaed  by 
sawing  around  the  lock,  so  that  the  cover  or  top 
could  be  lifted,  lock  and  all,  without  the  necessity  of 
using  a  key. 

2.  The  farm  at  the  North  End,  fronting  on  Northern 
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Avenue,  upon  which  Capt.  Lamont  G.  Burnham 
resides  during  the  summer  season,  was  formerly 
owned  by  Francis  Choate,  Esq.,  and  afterward  by  his 
son,  Hon.  John  Choate ;  and  the  dwelling-house  on 
the  premises  is  substantially  the  same  in  which  they 
lived.  It  was  here  that  Capt.  Burnham  entertained 
Grov.  Bobinson  and  his  wife,  during  their  visit  to 
Essex,  in  1886. 

In  this  house,  in  1747,  assembled  the  ecclesiastical 
council  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  John  Cleaveland ; 
and  the  public  ordaining  services  took  place  out-of- 
doors  in  front  of  the  house.  Francis  Choate,  the 
occupant  at  that  time,  great-grandfather  of  Rufns, 
was  a  Ruling  Elder  in  Mr.  Cleaveland's  church.  The 
council  which  ordained  Rev.  Robert  Crowell,  in  1814, 
also  met  in  this  house,  which  was  then  occupied  by 
George  Choate,  Esq.,  grandson  of  Francis  and  father 
of  Dr.  George,  Senior,  and  Francis,  so  long  residents 
of  Salem. 

8.  On  Hog  Island,  in  an  ancient  house,  on  the 
farm  now  owned  and  occupied  by  his  nephew  and 
namesake,  was  born  the  distinguished  lawyer  and 
statesman,  Rufus  Choate.  From  time  to  time,  the 
walls  of  the  room  in  which  he  was  born,  resembling 
in  this  respect  the  cupola  of  Washington's  Mansion 
at  Mount  Vernon,  and  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare 
at  Stratibrd-upon-Avon,  have  been  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  numerous  visitors  irom  abroad.  Names  are 
now  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  Gov- 
ernor Robinson  visited  this  house  while  the  guest  of 
Capt.  L.  G.  Burnham. 

Rachel  Choate,  the  great-great-grandmother  of  the 
writer  of  this  historical  sketch,  was  born  in  this  house 
in  1703. 

4.  The  house  owned  and  occupied  by  the  late 
,  William  H.  Mears,  Esq.,  was  built  in  1695,  by 
Nathaniel  Rust,  Jr.,  who  taught  the  first  school 
known  to  have  been  established  in  Chebacco.  A 
room  of  this  house  was  presumably  used  for  the 
purpose,  there  having  been  previously  no  school- 
house  built. 

6.  The  house  of  the  late  Colonel  David  Story,  on 
the  road  to  Hamilton,  is  a  place  of  public  interest, 
from  its  having  been  occupied  for  some  days,  in  the 
summer  of  1775,  by  Rev.  John  Murray,  who  took 
refuge  in  Chebacco,  with  several  families  from  Glou- 
cester, who  brought  their  silverware  and  other  port- 
able articles  of  value  during  a  panic  caused  by  the 
appearance  of  a  British  sloop-of-war,  which  had 
chased  an  American  vessel  into  their  harbor,  and 
sent  several  boat-loads  of  men  to  seize  and  carry  her 
away.  They  were  repulsed  by  the  quickly-mustered 
local  militia,  who  made  a  gallant  resistance,  and 
captured  several  prisoners  who  were  attempting  to 
land.  The  sloop-of-war  opened  fire  on  the  town,  but, 
failing  of  the  chief  object,  finally  withdrew. 

6.  A  place  of  great  historic  interest  is  the  spot  on 
which  stands  the  house  lately  occupied  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Crowell  and  Hon.  David  Choate,  and  which  is  still  in 


the  possession  of  their  families.  It  was  the  site  of  the 
house  built  for  the  Rev.  John  Cleaveland  and  owned 
by  him,  in  which  he  lived  for  half  a  century,  and  in 
which  he  died. 

7.  The  ancient  house  near  the  margin  of  Chebacco 
Lake,  occupied  by  the  late  Abner  Burnham,  Sr.,  was 
the  residence  of  David  Burnham  (1st),  who  was  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  Hon.  Nathan  Dane,  LL.  D., 
the  eminent  jurist,  author  of  the  Digest  of  American 
Law,  and  author  of  the  famous  Ordinance  of  1787, 
which  secured  to  freedom  the  great  Northwestern 
Territory,  and  to  whom  Daniel  Webster  paid  such  a 
magnificent  tribute  in  his  great  speech  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  reply  to  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina. 
It  was  in  reference  to  the  Ordinance  mentioned,  as 
well  as  to  his  high  character  and  abilities,  that  Dane 
County,  in  Wisconsin,  was  named  in  his  honor.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Dane  Professorship  of  Law 
in  Harvard  University,  and  was  frequently  consulted 
as  of  high  authority  in  the  legal  profession.  His 
residence  in  Beverly,  where  he  lived  to  the  age  of 
eighty -two,  was  on  the  Southwestern  corner  of  Cabot 
and  Federal  Streets,  opposite  the  Unitarian  church, 
the  latter  street  being  said  to  have  been  named  io 
honor  of  him,  as  virtually  among  the  fathers  of  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

He  was  not  what  would  be  termed  an  orator,  but, 
like  Franklin,  was  an  embodiment  of  sterling,  practi- 
cal sense.  Whenever  he  spoke  in  public,  it  was  with 
brevity  and  exactly  to  the  point.  On  one  occasion,  in 
a  Beverly  town- meeting,  when  a  local  measure  occa- 
sioned an  animated  debate,  he  said  a  few  words,  when 
an  excited  townsman  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion sought  to  counteract  the  manifest  influence  of 
his  remarks  by  reminding  him  that  he  had,  at  some 
previous  time,  expressed  a  different  opinion  on  the 
same  subject.  The  hush  of  the  listening  voters  was 
turned  to  merriment  when  Mr.  Dane  simply  said, 
^*  Any  man  has  the  right  to  change  his  opinion  every 
five  minutes,  if  he  can  give  a  good  reason  for  U."  He 
carried  his  point. 

He  was  a  man  of  method  and  punctuality  in  every 
thing.  Frequently,  in  my  boyhood,  in  the  street  in 
Beverly,  have  I,  with  my  mates,  paused  in  the  midst 
of  our  play,  and,  with  a  feeling  somewhat  like  awe, 
looked  up  at  "  lawyer  Dane,''  as  he  passed  in  his  daily 
walk  tor  exercise,  at  about  the  same  hour  in  each  day, 
with  his  deliberate  step  and  dignified  manner,  in  his 
wide-brimmed  hat  and  black  suit,  with  small  clothes 
buckled  at  the  knee,  and  his  high  Snwarrow  boots 
with  black  silken  tassels. 

To  the  now  time-worn  house  in  Essex,  where  his 
mother,  Abigail  Burnham,  was  bom,  Nathan  Dane 
often  came,  in  his  childhood,  on  a  visit  to  the  old 
homestead,  and  played  about  the  premises.  His 
father  was  Daniel  Dane,  of  the  Hamlet,  now  Hamil- 
ton, where  Nathan  was  born  in  1752. 

Nathan  Dane  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Per- 
kins, the  first  of  that  name  to  settle  permanently  in 
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Ipswich.     His  grandmother  Burnham's  maiden  name 
was  Elizabeth  Perkins. 

8.  In  this  same  old  house  lived  Abner  Burnbam,  a 
quaint,  eccentric  man,  who  was  a  zealous  exhorter  in 
the  Christian  Baptist  meetings  in  Essex,  and  who 
had  a  large  family,  including  several  sons  who  be- 
came preachers,  Elam,  Wesley,  Hezekiah,  Edwin 
and  George  W.,  the  last  two  residing  several  years  in 
Newbury  port. 

9.  The  site  of  the  first  meeting-house  in  this  place, 
which  was  raised  furtively,  as  so  often  told,  was  the 
spot  on  which  stands  the  dwelling-house  of  the  late 
Capt.  Joseph  Choate,  on  Northern  Avenue. 

10.  About  opposite,  on  the  northern  corner,  stood 
the  parsonage,  the  first  home  of  Rev.  John  Wise,  the 
first  minister,  which  he  occupied  for  twenty  years. 

11.  Afterwards  he  had  built  for  himself  a 'house  on 
the  spot  where  now  stands  the  dwelling  of  the  late 
John  Mears,  senior.  In  this  second  house,  Mr.  Wise 
resided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  Congregational  Meeting-House — a  Marblehead 
man*8  idea.  12.  This  edifice,  as  well  as  its  site,  may 
properly  be  termed  historic.  Rev.  John  Cleaveland 
preached  in  it  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life, 
as  he  had  previously  done  for  forty  years  in  a  former 
structure  which  stood  on  the  same  spot.  He  and  Dr. 
Crowell  preached  upon  this  spot  for  ninety  years. 

Everybody  who  knew  the  present  house  prior  to  its 
being  re-modeled  in  1842,  will  remember  that  the 
audience  room  was  then  on  the  ground- floor  of  the 
building,  and  the  pulpit,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  at 
the  end,  was  in  the  middle  of  one  side,- as  was  origi- 
nally the  case  with  New  England  meeting-houses 
generally. 

An  amusing  illustration  of  the  fact  that  people 
frequently  derive  their  figures  of  speech  from  their 
business  occupation,  is  afforded  by  the  following  inci- 
dent, which  I  guarantee  to  be  authentic,  as  I  had  it 
from  the  person  to  whom  the  droll  comparison  was 
addressed. 

One  day  a  sea-faring  man  from  Marblehead  came 
to  Essex,  with  a  friend,  on  business  concerning  a 
vessel.  The  front  door  of  the  meeting  house  being 
open,  he  looked  in,  and  glancing  at  the  pulpit  at  the 
side,  said  to  his  companion,  '*  Here's  a  craffc  that 
carries  her  rudder  midships." 

13.  The  ancient  house  built  in  1732,  now  occupied 
by  Jonathan  Cogswell  and  the  family  of  the  late 
Albert  Cogswell  may  be  considered  historic,  having 
sheltered  five  generations  of  the  descendants  of  John 
Cogswell,  first  settler,  and  standing  upon  land  belong- 
ing to  the  farm  originally  owned  by  him. 

SlGlQFICANCE   OF  THE  INDIAN  NAME,  "  ChEBAC- 

^•"— In  the  summer  of  1878,  while  attending  a  pic- 
nic at  Centennial  Grove,  on  the  margin  of  Chebacco 
I*ond  or  Lake,  in  Essex,  I  was  asked  by  Rev.  Elias 
Nason,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  original  Indian 
name  of  the  place  Chebacco.  I  replied  that  the 
only  definition  I  knew  of  was  that  which  I  received 


from  Maungwudaus,  the  Ojibway  Chief,  who,  about 
1849-50,  visited  most  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  New 
England,  and  lectured  upon  the  habits,  customs,  man- 
ners, beliefs,  language  and  other  peculiarities  of  his 
people,  presenting  some  novel  and  interesting  illus- 
trations of  their  speech,  music,  costumes,  etc.  He 
told  me,  in  conversation,  that  from  his  acquaintance 
with  Indian  words,  he  thought  it  me&nt  place  of  spir- 
its. He  was  not  only  the  most  intelligent,  generally 
speaking,  but  the  most  able  intellectually,  and  the 
best  educated  Indian  I  had  ever  heard  address  a  pub- 
lic audience;  and  I  had  heard  many. 

Mr.  Nason,  to  whom,  at  his  request,  I  furnished 
several  data  concerning  the  town,  in  his  subsequent 
contribution  to  a  county  history,  applied  the  term,  as 
thus  defined,  to  that  particular  location  only  where 
we  had  met ;  whereas  the  Indians  designated  by  it 
a  much  larger  part  of  the  territory  of  this  region. 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  of  Boston,  in  his  ad- 
dress, in  1883,  at  the  bi-centennial  celebration  of  the 
founding  of  the  First  Church  in  E-'sex,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing, as  the  interpretation  of  "Chebacco,"  fur- 
nished him  by  Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  distin- 
guished as  a  scholar,  and  specially  as  a  student  of 
Indian  dialects:  "The  greatest  pond,  or  principal 
source  of  some  stream."  This  Dr.  Dexter  poetically 
and  appropriately  applied  to  Rev.  John  Wise,  the 
first  minister  of  this  place,  whose  early  and  ultimate- 
ly triumphant  resistance  to  the  despotic  assumptions 
of  the  Colonial  Governor,  Andros,  became,  as  he 
aptly  states  it,  *'  the  principal  source  of  the  great 
river  of  that  democratic  polity  which  now  gladdens 
so  largely  our  land.'* 

The  two  somewhat  varying  definitions  can  both  be 
favorably  considered, — for  one  of  them  is  applicable 
to  the  pond  or  lake,  as  the  source  of  the  river;  and 
the  other  will  fitly  characterize  the  entire  settlement, 
which,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  has  been  a 
"  place  of  spirits," — peopled  by  choice  spirits  of  de- 
votion, heroic  patriotism,  industry,  integrity  and  per- 
sonal worth,  and  the  social  virtues,  of  whose  menu)r- 
ies  the  place  will  long  be  redolent. 

Grand  Army.— 0.  H,  F.  Sargent  Post,  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  named  in  honor  of  a 
member  of  the  Twenty -second  regiment  of  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers,  who  died  of  wounds  received  at 
McClellan's  first  advance  on  the  peninsula,  in  May, 
1862,  and  W,  A.  Andrews  Camp  of  the  Sons  of  Vet- 
erans, named  in  honor  of  a  member  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  who  died 
of  wounds  at  the  battle  of  White  Oak  Swamp,  in 
June,  1862,  are  flourishing  organizations  which  keep 
alive  the  patriotic  memories  and  associations  of  the 
war. 
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CHAPTER   XCVII. 

ESSEX  (Continued). 

Promitunl  PenonageM  tmd  Public  EreiU»  A$«ociated  usith  E»ux  and  E»$ex 
pBopU—Dittinguuhed  De»ce»daitt$  of  John  OogtwMy  Earlg  SetlUn  of 
Chd>aeeo— Perpetuation  of  Early  Bmrwtme»—Orihograpkff  and  Signifi- 
cance of  8umame$—The  PerHn$  Familjf—AneMtral  Acr«»—B^fu* 
Choait—Hon.  David  ChoaU—Capt.  Parker  Bumham—The  Andrtwn 
FamHif—Th^  BwnKam»~-Th»  Choait  FamOy—Tlte  Goodhmee—Tke 
Story  PmnHy—Miecettaneom^Setro^ptcHve. 

Prominent  Personages  and  Public  Events 
associated  with  essex  and  essex  people. — 
James  Fennimore  Cooper,  in  his  sea-romance  of 
"  The  Pilot,"  gives  an  account  of  a  colloquy  between 
Captain  Barnstable,  commander  of  the  privateer- 
cruiser  Ariel,  and  Master  Coffin,  the  boatswain  of  the 
vessel,  in  relation  to  the  pilot  they  were  expecting 
from  shore,  in  which  the  boatswain  says :  "  Give  me  a 
plenty  of  sea-room  and  good  canvas,  where  there  is  no 
occasion  for  pilots  at  all,  sir.  For  my  part.  Twos  bom 
on  hoard  a  Chebaceo-man,  and  never  could  see  the  use 
of  more  land  than  now  and  then  a  small  island  to 
raise  a  few  vegatables  and  dry  jour  fish.  I'm  sure  the 
sight  of  it  always  makes  me  feel  uncomfortable,  unless 
we  have  the  wind  dead  off  shore."  ^ 

The  use  of  the  werd  Chebacco  in  Cooper's  story 
was  erroneously  stated  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Boi- 
ton  Traveller,  of  June  20,  1867,  cited  in  the  continua- 
tion of  Croweirs  History  of  Essex,  on  page  448,  and 
repeated  by  Rev.  Elias  Nason  in  a  note  to  his 
article  on  Essex,  in  a  work  upon  the  County.  It 
will  be  seen,  by  reading  the  Pilot,  that  Captain  Barn- 
stable does  not  hail  from  Chebacco ;  neither  does  his 
boatswain  Coffin :  but  the  latter  claims  merely  to  be 
a  native  of  a  Chebacco  boat,  and  says :  ^'  I  was  born 
while  the  boat  was  crossing  Nantucket  shoals."' 

Thomas  O.  H.  P.  Burnham,  of  Boston,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  well-known  Antiquarian  book  establish- 
ment in  that  city,  probably  the  most  extensive  of  the 
kind  in  the  country,  is  a  native  of  Chebacco.  The 
people  of  his  native  town  have  always  felt  a  laudable 
gratification  at  his  successful  and  honorable  business 
career.  Perhaps  few  of  the  general  public  know  of 
the  essential  aid  he  has  rendered  to  men  of  letters,  and 
others,  among  them  some  of  the  most  eminent  persons 
of  the  times,  by  his  wide  range  of  accquaintance  with 
whatever  is  valuable  in  the  world  of  literature. 

Hon.  Daniel  Clark,  formerly  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire,  and  since  United  States 
District  Judge,  taught  school  for  some  time  in  the 
South  district  in  this  town,  when  a  young  man. 

The  mother  of  the  distinguished  jurist,  Nathan 
Dane,  was  a  native  of  this  place,  as  more  fully  notic- 
ed under  the  head  of  historic  houses. 

Samuel  Dudley  owned  for  some  time  a  farm  in 
Chebacco.  He  was  son  of  Thomas  Dudley,  for  sev-' 
eral  years  Deputy  Governor  and  Governor  of  the 

1  The  Pilot,  edition  of  1849,  chapter  ii.  p.  18. 
tlbid.,  chapter  xtU.  p.  168. 


Colony,  and  was  a  brother  of  the  noted  Joseph  Dud- 
ley, who  was  the  chief  justice  of  the  court  before 
which  John  Wise  and  others  were  tried  for  resisting 
Governor  Andros.  His  sister  Ann  was  the  gifted 
writer  who  marri«d  Simon  Bradstreet,  Governor  of 
the  colony.  He  married  Mary  Winthrop,  daughter 
of  GK)vernor  John  Winthrop.  He  finally  moved  to 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  became  the  minis- 
ter of  the  town,  and  where  he  died. 

Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  the  renowned  Arctic  ex- 
plorer, sailed  upon  his  famous  voyage  on  the  Qrinnell 
Expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  an 
open  polar  sea,  in  a  vessel  launched  from  the  ship- 
yard of  Messrs.  James  &  McKenzie,  in  Essex.  She 
was  originally  called  the  "  Spring  Hill " ;  but  when 
first  fitted  out  for  the  Arctic  region,  she  was  named 
the  *' Advance.''  In  his  published  narrative  of  the 
voyage,  Dr.  Kane  wrote  in  praise  of  her  sailing  quali- 
ties. 

She  was  selected  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of 
her  construction,  which  enabled  her  to  sail  near  the 
shore  with  less  liability  of  running  aground,  than  a 
vessel  of  a  different  model. 

Captain  John  Low,  commander  of  the  ship  Am- 
brose, and  rear  admiral  of  a  fleet  of  twelve  ships 
which  sailed  from  England*  for  Salem,  in  April,  1630, 
was  the  father  of  Thomas  Low,  the  first  settler  of  that 
name  in  Chebacco,  and  ancestor  of  the  late  Captain 
Winthrop  Low,  Enoch  Low  (so  long  the  postmaster), 
Oliver  Low,  and  others. 

Sir  Jacob  Perkins,  inventor  of  the  steam-gun,  and 
other  ingenious  forms  of  mechanism,  who  spent  the 
later  years  of  his  life  in  England,  where  he  received 
the  honors  of  knighthood,  although  a  native  of  New- 
buryport,  was  the  grandson  of  Matthew  and  Phebe 
(Burnham)  Perkins,  of  Chebacco,  and  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  John  Perkins  and  Thomas  Burnham, 
first  settlers. 

Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  who  taught  school  in  Che- 
bacco, for  a  year  after  his  graduation  from  Harvard 
Collie,  became  distinguished  as  a  pastor  in  Andover 
for  sixty  years,  and  preached  the  annual  election 
sermon  in  Boston  in  1750.  He  was  the  father  of 
John  Phillips,  who  founded  Phillips'  Academy  in 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  of  Samuel  Phillips,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  his  brother  John,  founded  Phillips'  Academy 
in  Andover,  Mass. 

The  father.  Rev.  Samuel,  was  a  brother  of  Deacon 
John  Phillips,  of  Boston,  who  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  Wendell  Phillips,  the  orator  and  philan- 
thropist. He  was  a  benevolent  man,  giving  to  the 
poor  annually  one-tenth  of  his  income,  ot  which  he 
kept  an  exact  account,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  so 
economical  as  to  blow  out  the  candle  when  he  com- 
menced his  evening  prayer. 

Sarah  Foster,  daughter  of  Reginald  Foster,  Ist,  of 
Ipswich,  and  sister  of  Reginald,  Jr.,  of  Chebacco, 
married  William  Story,  who  owned  and  occupied  a 
farm  here,  and  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  eminent 
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Joseph  Story,  long  associate  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  professor  of  law  in  Harvard 
University,  and  distinguished  in  both  hemispheres, 
by  his  legal  commentaries  and  other  works,  which 
are  standard  authorities  in  jurisprudence ;  and  whose 
son,  William  W.  Story,  is  the  sculptor  who  designed 
and  modeled  the  statues  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
at  the  west  front  of  the  United  States  Capitol,  and 
that  of  Professor  Henry  in  the  Smithsonian  groundif, 
at  Washington. 

Major  Andrew  Story  journeyed  with  his  family  in 
an  ox-wagon  from  Chebacco  to  Marietta,  Ohio,  in 
1778,  with  a  party  of  emigrants  from  this  and  neigh- 
boring towns,  who  became  permanent  settlers  of  Dr. 
Manasseh  Cutler's  infant  colony.  One  of  his  chil- 
dren was  instantly  killed  by  falling  from  the  wagon 
under  one  of  the  wheels ;  and  while  on  the  way  a 
child  was  born. 

Rev.  Daniel  Story,  uncle  of  Judge  Story,  was  also 
one  of  the  settlers. 

Colonel  Joseph  D.  Webster,  son  of  Rev.  Josiah 
Webster,  who  was  for  several  years  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Chebacco,  was  chief  of 
(reneral  Grant's  staff  at  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing, April  6,  1862. 

Dr.  John  Dennison  Russ,  a  native  of  Chebacco, 
and  grandson  of  Colonel  Jonathan  Cogswell,  of 
Revolutionary  distinction,  was  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College  in  1823.  He  was  as  distinguished  for  his 
philanthropy  as  for  his  skill  as  a  physician.  After 
his  graduation  in  medicine,  two  years  later,  and 
spending  a  year  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  London 
and  Edinburgh,  he  settled  in  New  York  city.  Soon 
after,  having  his  sympathies  enlisted  for  the  suffering 
Greeks,  then  at  war  with  the  Turks,  he  carried  to 
them  and  distributed  a  vessel  load  of  provisions,  vis- 
iting for  that  purpose,  it  is  said,  nearly  every  town  in 
Greece,  and  establishing  a  hospital  there.  He  took 
seven  blind  children  to  educate  at  his  own  cost,  that 
being  the  first  attempt  to  enducate  this  unfortunate 
class  in  this  country,  and  invented  maps  in  geogra- 
phy and  arithmetic  for  them,  which  are  still  in  use 
wherever  the  blind  are  taught.  His  services  for  the 
Greeks  and  his  efforts  for  the  blind,  place  him  on  the 
same  lustrous  roll  with  the  distinguished  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe.  He  devised  a  plan  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  country,  which  he  submitted,  in  1837, 
to  Henry  Clay,  by  which  he  thought  slavery  could 
be  abolished  and  slaves  educated  for  freemen  at  the 
expense  of  three  hundred  million  dollars  in  twenty- 
five  years. 

George  P.  Burnham,  of  Melrose,  though  born  in 
Boston,  is  of  Essex  descent,  being  a  son  of  Andrew, 
the  centenarian,  noticed  more  fully  under  the  head 
of  longevity.  He  received  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic school:*  of  his  native  city,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  at  the  Mayhew  School,  was  awarded  the 
Franklin  medal.  Though  now  living  in  quiet  retire- 
ment, he  led  for  many  years  an  active  and  busy  life. 


For  several  years  a  commercial  book-keeper  in  New 
York  city,  he  was  afterwards,  for  some  years,  assistant 
cashier  and  clerk  in  the  Boston  Custom-House.  He 
was  for  some  time  one  of  the  niost  extensive  dealers 
in  fancy  poultry  in  this  country ;  and  in  everything 
relative  to  the  rearing,  management  and  comparative 
values  of  the  different  varieties  of  this  class  of  live 
stock,  he  was  considered  a  connoisseur  and  an  author- 
ity. He  published  no  less  than  nine  different  hand- 
books, and  descriptive  and  practical  treatises  upon 
these  topics,  some  of  them  pictorially  illustrated,  and 
several  of  them  being  very  extensively  sold  through- 
out the  United  States.  He  also  published  a  volume 
upon  song-birds,  and  other  domestic  pets.  His  other 
and  more  voluminous  printed  works  consist  of  a  book 
showing  how  to  detect  and  avoid  counterfeits;  a 
**  History  of  the  United  States  Secret  Service,"  and  a 
volume  of  miscellaneous  selections  from  a  portfolio  of 
his  own  writings  upon  various  subjects.  These  books 
are  all  numerously  illustrated  by  plates  and  engrav- 
ings. He  has  had  much  experience  as  an  editor, 
having  for  some  time  conducted  a  daily  newspaper, 
and  contributed  at  different  times  to  various  other 
journals  and  period icals. 

During  the  late  Civil  War  he  was,  by  President 
Lincoln,  commissioned  as  a  brigade  commissary  in 
the  army,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  serving  for  two 
years  in  that  capacity. 

Parker  and  Elias  Burnham,  natives  of  Essex,  estab- 
lished the  first  marine  railway  in  Gloucester. 

Distinguished  Descendants  of  John  Coos- 
well,  EARLY  SETTLER  OF  Chebacco.— Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  who  was  descended  from  Cornelius  Waldo, 
who  married  John  Cogswell's  daughter,  Hannah; 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes ;  United  States  Senator  John 
J.  Ingalls,  of  Kansas }  Rev.  Francis  T.  Ingalls,  his 
brother;  William  Cogswell,  the  distinguished  artist; 
Hon.  John  Wentworth,  Congressman  from  Illinois 
and  mayor  of  Chicugo ;  Rev.  Daniel  Waldo,  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  who  lived  to  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  two  years;  Rufus  Cogswell,  a  Revo- 
lutionary soldier,  who  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
years ;  Horace  Maynard,  member  of  Congress  from 
Tennessee,  Minister  to  Turkey  and  Postmaster-Gene- 
ral ;  Loren  P.  Waldo,  member  of  Congress  and  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut;  P.  Brainard 
Cogswell,  editor  and  author ;  O.  B.  Matteson,  Con- 
gressman from  New  York ;  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Con- 
gressman from  Ohio  and  long  the  first  comptroller  of 
the  United  States  Treasury ;  Dr.  Henry  Daniel  Cogs- 
well, philanthropi-'t  and  millionaire  of  California,  who 
presented  public  drinking-fountains  to  the  city  of 
Washington  and  thirty  other  cities  of  the  United 
States ;  Samuel  S.  Fisher,  colonel  in  War  of  Rebel- 
lion and  commissioner  of  patents  under  Grant; 
Arthur  Orcutt  Jameson,  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  a  brilliant  scholar,  died  in  early  manhood ; 
Edna  Dean  Proctor,  distinguished  as  a  writer  of 
prose  and  verse ;  Rev.  Dr.  James  Cogswell,  who  died 
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at  the  age  of  eighty-seveD  years,  at  the  home  of  his 
son  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  of  whom  it  is  related  that  in 
his  last  illness,  when  his  memory  had  so  far  failed 
that  he  forgot  that  he  had  a  son,  on  being  asked  if  he 
remembered  anything  about  Jesus,  said  promptly  and 
with  animation,  **0  yes,  I  do  remember  him/*  the 
five  brothers.  Rev.  Drs.  Nathaniel  and  William,  Judge 
Thomas,  Francis,  and  Dr.  George  Cogswell ;  General 
William  Cogswell,  Congressman  from  Massachusetts, 
Seventh  District ;  Hon.  John  B.  D.  Cogswell ;  Fred- 
erick Hull  Cogswell,  expert  phonographer,  founder  of 
a  school  of  phonography,  and  author  of  works  on  the 
art ;  William  S.  Robinson,  the  politician,  editor  and 
correspondent  over  the  signature  of  "  Warrington ;" 
and  many  others  of  more  or  less  note  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.^ 

Perpetuation  op  Early  Surnames.* — Of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  families  residing  in  this  town 
in  1820,  one  year  after  its  incorporation,  fifty-two  were 
of  the  name  of  Burnham ;  and  of  the  residue,  a  pro- 
portionately large  number  were  of  the  names  of  An- 
drews, Choate,  Cogswell,  Goodhue,  Low  and  Story. 
On  the  list  of  legal  voters  here  in  1887  are  the  follow- 
ing: Andrews,  43;  Burnham,  80;  Choate,  4;  Cogs- 
well, 13 ;  Goodhue,  3 ;  Low,  22 ;  Story,  47. 

Orthography  and  Significance  of  Surnames. 
— Some  of  the  early  settlers  spelled  their  names  dif- 
ferently at  different  times,  and  sometimes  differently 
in  one  and  the  same  document.  Andrews  is  some- 
times signed  Andros.  Burnham  was  sometimes  writ- 
ten Burnam  and  Burnum.  In  the  eleventh  century 
it  was  spelled  Bernham  and  Bymham. 

On  file  in  the  oflSce  of  the  clerk  of  the  courts  in 
Salem  is  an  affidavit,  dated  June  28,  1664,  signed 
'*  John  Choat.''  He  was  the  first  of  the  name  here. 
In  his  signature  to  the  witchcraft  petition  it  is  spelled 
"  Chote,"  while  that  of  his  son  Thomas  is  as  now 


1  "  Tbe  Cogswells  in  America,"  by  Rev.  Ephraim  0.  Jameson,  of 
Millie,  Mass.,  son-in-law  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  William  Cogswell,  is  a 
large  and  elegant  volume,  finely  illustrated,  containing  the  foregoing 
details,  besides  much  interesting  history. 

2  I  believe  that  the  late  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  the  brilliant  essayist, 
liteiary  critic  and  popular  lecturer,  was  a  descendant  of  John  Gogs- 
well,  of  Ohebacco,  and  a  kinsman  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Wen- 
dell Phillips.  Uis  father  was  Matthew  Whipple,  and  he  bad  also  a 
brother  Matthew,  long  employed  in  John  M.  Ives'  bookstore  in  Salem, 
and  for  years  afterwards  a  dealer  in  artists*  materials,  in  Comhill, 
Boston.  The  father  died  in  Gloucester  when  Edwin  was  an  inCant,  and 
the  widowed  mother  removed  with  her  children  to  Salem. 

In  1685  William  Cogswell,  grandson  of  John  Cogswell,  first  settler, 
,  married  Martha,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Emerson,  of  Gloucester,  sun 
of  Thomas,  of  Ipswich,  who  was  an  ancestor  ef  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Matthew  Whipple  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  this  William  Cogs- 
well, and  was,  I  think,  an  ancestor  of  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  whose  older 
brother  was  g^ven  the  name  of  Matthew,  which  was  the  first  name  ot 
their  father,  as  hereinbefore  stated. 

Another  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Emerson,  of  Gloucester,  married  Sam- 
uel Phillips,  goldsmith,  of  Salem, 'and  was  the  great-great  grandmother 
of  Wendell  Phillips. 

Collector  Leverett  Salstonstall,  of  Boston,  is  of  the  mme  Phillips  line- 
age. His  great-gi-eat-graudmother,  Sarah  (Phillipe)  White,  was  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  Phillips  last  mentioned,  the  Salem  gold  and  silver- 
smith. 


uniformly  written,  Choate.    John,  Jr.,  in  an  entry  a 
the  Probate  office,  signed  himself  "  Chote." 

Goodhue  was  sometimes  written  G^oodhew,  as  in  th 
witchcraft  petition. 

Mears  is  written  Meares,  Meeres  and  Meers. 

Lufkin  is  sometimes  written  Lovekin,  as  in  th 
witchcraft  petition. 

The  origin  and  significance  of  some  of  the  name 
have  not  been  traced,  while  those  of  others  are  clearl 
traceable,  as  well  as  obvious. 

In  books  on  English  surnames  the  first  syllable  o 
Burnham  is  said  to  signify  chief,  hero  and  man ;  als< 
a  knight,  a  noble ;  and  sometimes  a  small  river  oi 
brook,  as  now  in  Scottish  song — "  the  wimpling  bum.' 
Ham,  the  terminal  syllable  of  a  large  number  of  namei 
of  localities,  signifies  a  town,  a  village ;  and  the  two 
syllables  combined  mean  a  town  by  a  river.  Applied 
to  a  man,  the  word  signified  a  lord  of  a  town  or  vil- 
lage. In  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth"  the  same  name, 
spelled  Blrnam,  is  applied  to  a  forest,  in  act  iv.,  scene 
1,  and  in  act  v.,  scenes  3,  4,  5  and  7 ;  and  scene  4  of 
act  V.  describes  how  "  Bimam  wood  "  did  **  come  to 
Dnnsinane." 

The  meaning  of  Goodhue  is,  obviously,  good  color; 
and  so  the  name  was  construed  in  a  published  tribute, 
in  Latin,  to  Rev.  Francis  Goodhue,  who  died  in  1707: 
"  Bonitas  conjuncta  colori  cognomen  prcdbenty 

Lufkin  or  Lovekin  implies  attachment  to  kindred. 

The  name  Mears,  in  England  and  sometimes  in  this 
country,  has  been  written  Meres,  as  the  plural  of 
Mere,  which  has  two  significations— one, a  boundary; 
the  other,  a  lake;  as  Grassmere  and  Windermere,  and 
likewise  as  in  Tennyson's,  poem  of  the  Two  Voices, 
when,  on  the  Sabbath  morn, 

"  Like  softened  airs  that  blowing  steal. 
When  mere$  begin  to  nncongeal, 
The  sweet  church  bells  began  to  peal." 

Rev.  Francis  Meres  was  a  distinguished  clergyman 
and  belle-lettres  scholar  of  Shakespeare's  time,  who 
was  probably  a  personal  acquaintance  of  the  great 
bard.  He  wrote  appreciatingly  of  him  when  both 
were  living,  exhibiting  fine  literary  taste,  acuteness, 
and  judgment ;  and  were  he  now  here,  he  would,  I 
think,  dissipate  into  vapor  the  idiotic  hypothesis  that 
Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare. 

In  the  following  verbatim  copy  of  the  will  of  John 
Mears,  who  at  the  age  of  three  years,  came  in  the 
ship  Abigail,  in  1635,  from  London,  with  his  father, 
Robert  Mears,  the  name  is  spelled  in  no  less  than 
three  different  ways : 

"  Boston  :  2K  :  7  mo.  1663.  I,  John  Meers,  lying  sick— declare  this  m 
my  last  will,  if  no  other  after  this  doe  appeare.  I  make. my  dear  mkell. 
James  Johnson,  executor  of  this  my  last  will.  I  give  to  my  wife,  Msrji 
my  dwelling-house  during  her  life,  k  if  she  marry,  her  next  hnsband  to 
give  to  her  Child  she  now  goes  with,  yt  said  house  and  ground,  k  liflpr 
both  her  k  her  child*s  decease,  then  to  my  two  brothers,  or  ye  surrivor 
of  them.  Morover,  I  give  to  my  beloved  wife  ye  bed  I  now  ly  on  with 
all  ye  Airniture  thereto  belonging,  six  greene  Chain,  a  round  table  40(1 
two  paire  of  sheets,  besides  them  I  had  with  her,  with  a  Long  table  in 
the  house.  To  my  father  Meares  my  best  suit  and  Cloak  and  four  Cord 
of  wood,  with  my  Wedding  hat.    To  my  dear  mother  Meares  my  Cbict 
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of  Jnir^n,  two  paire  of  shoata  and  bed  ticking.  To  my  brother,  Samuel 
Meen,  a  pair  of  blew  Curtaines ;  &  my  2d  suit  and  Coat  to  James  Mears, 
vith  my  miuket  and  arms;  to  my  wife,  all  the  rest  of  my  estate.    John 

Keen. 

"  Witneas,  Jambs  Jounsok, 
"James  Olivbe." 

The  Perkins  FAMiLY.—Crowell's  "History  of 
Essex/' on  pages  130  and  255,  is  in  error  in  giving  the 
name  of  William  Perkins  as  tliat  of  the  first  ancestor 
in  Ipswich,  of  those  of  that  surname  in  Essex.  John 
Perkins,  Sr.,  was  their  primitive  ancestor  in  this 
country. 

The  mistake  is  noted  here,  let  it  be  distinctly 
uoderstood,  not  in  any  sense  or  degree  whatsoever,  as 
an  imputation  upon  the  general  accuracy  of  that  mer- 
itorious work,  to  which  every  one  who  writes  histori- 
cally of  this  place  must  be  indebted  for  valuable  in- 
formation, the  result  of  careful  and  conscientious  re- 
search. 

It  occurred  very  naturally,  as  the  records  show 
that  a  William  Perkins  came  early  in  1633,  as  one  of 
the  company  of  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  that  made  the 
first  settlement  at  Agawam,  afterwards  called  Ipswich. 
He  was  a  preacher,  who  had  no  family,  being  then  a 
single  man  ;  and  he  remained  only  about  one  year, 
when  he  removed  first  to  Roxbury,  where  he  married 
Elizabeth  Wotton,  and  subsequently  to  Weymouth, 
which  he  represented  in  the  General  Court,  and  after- 
terwards  to  Gloucester,  and  next  to  Topsfield. 

John  Perkins  came  later  in  the  same  year,  1633,  to 
Agawam,  from  Boston,  where  he  had  lived  for  about 
two  years,  having  arrived  there  in  1631,  in  the  same 
vessel  with  the  famous  Roger  Williams.  He  came 
fromNewent  in  Gloucestershire,  in  England;  whereas 
the  Rev.  Wra.  Perkins  came,  in  1632,  from  London. 

This  William  left  a  few  descendants  in  Topsfield; 
hot  most  of  the  surname  in  that  town  and  all  who 
came  from  that  place  to  Essex,  were  descendants  of 
John,  Itt,  whose  son  Thomas,  went  from  Ipswich  to 
Topsfield,  and  about  1640  married  Phebe,  daughter  of 
Zaccheus  Gould. 

Dr.  George  A.  Perkins,  of  Salem  ;  Horatio  N.  Per- 
kins, of  Melrose;  and  Frederick  B.  Perkins,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  have  collated  and  arranged  authentic 
lists  of  his  posterity.  Horatio  N.  Perkins  has  the 
original  manuscript  of  his  last  will  and  testament 
and  his  ancient  Bible. 

His  descendants  are  very  numerour,  especially  in 
this  State  and  Connecticut,  many  of  them  highly  dis- 
tinguished in  the  learned  professions  and  succcessful 
in  business  pursuits.  One  of  them.  Dr.  Elisha  Per- 
kins, of  Plainfield,  Conn.,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
famous  "metallic  tractors,'^  consisting  of  two  small 
pointed  rods,  one  of  steel  and  one  of  brass,  used  for 
curing  or  alleviating  rheumatism,  sprains,  etc.,  by 
touching  with  the  points  the  pained  limb  or  spot. 
About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  use  of  them 
occasioned  a  great  furor,  some  zealously  approving 
and  others  violently  opposing.  Their  discoverer 
and  proprietor  had  anticipated,  by  many  years,  the 
75* 


magnetic  shields,  rings,  belts,  and  other  appliances 
of  the  present  time,  for  the  relief  of  similar  ailments. 
Dr.  Perkins  was  grandfather  of  Hon.  George  P. 
Marsh,  of  Vermont,  the  distinguished  scholar  and 
diplomat,  for  some  time  Minister  to  Italy,  and  also  to 
Turkey. 

On  Ancestral  Acres.— Miles  S.,  Elias  and  Elihu 
Burritt  Andrews  are  living  on  land  purchased  by  one 
of  their  ancestors,  Joseph  Andrews,  in  1678,  of  John 
Cogswell,  who  was  a  descendant  of  John,  the  first 
settler;  from  whom  they  are  also  descended,  through 
Hannah  Cogswell,  whose  daughter,  Rachel  Burnham, 
married  the  Joseph  Andrews  above  mentioned.* 

Among  others  who  are  living  on  land  which  has 
been  owned  in  the  family  between  two  and  three  cen- 
turies, are  the  family  of  the  late  Winthrop  Low, 
Jonathan  Cogswell  and  the  family  of  the  late  Albert 
Cogswell,  and  persons  of  the  names  of  Andrews,  Burn- 
ham,  Low  and  Story,  too  numerous  to  specify. 

RuFUS  Choate,  LL.D.— The  older  portion  of  those 
who  may  chance  to  read  these  pages  remember  more 
or  less  of  the  brilliant  career  of  this  remarkable  man, 
though  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  he  passed  away.  I  shall  not,  by  attempting 
anything  like  an  elaborate  delineation  of  him,  seek 
to  "add  another  hue  unto  the  rainbow,"^  but  be- 
yond a  brief  summary  of  his  personal  history,  shall 
merely  note  a  few  points  and  characteristics,  chiefly 
from  my  own  observation. 

He  and  Judge  Joseph  Story,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  professor  at  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  eminent  authority  in  jurisprudence,  had  a  com- 
mon ancestor  in  Reginald  Foster,  who  came  from 
England  in  1638.  He  was  born  in  this  place,  October 
1,  1799;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  studied  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  in  the  office  of  Judge  Cummings,  of  Salem,  and 
afterwards  at  Washington  for  a  year,  with  the  distin- 
guished William  Wirt,  United  States  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  Wirt  resided  then  in  a  house  still  standing  in 
Washington,  in  G  Street,  opposite  the  United  States 
Signal  Service  oflSce,  (head-quarters  of  "  Old  Proba- 
bilities,") and  near  the  War  Department.  The  edi- 
fice, in  recent  years,  has  been  occupied  as  an  Asylum 
for  Soldiers'  Orphans.  Oflen,  in  passing  the  build- 
ing, have  I  thought  of  Choate,  Chief  Justice  Salmon 
P.  Chase  and  other  law-students  of  Mr.  Wirt,  who 
afterwards  became  distinguished. 

His  practice  at  the  bar  extended  over  a  period  of 
thirty-five  years,  from  the  opening  of  an  oflSce  in 
Dauvers,  in  1824,  to  his  decease,  in  1859.  He  repre- 
sented that  town  in  the  Legislature,  and  one  year  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  He  removed  in  a  few 
years  to  Salem,  and  in  1832  was  elected  to  the  United 
Stales  Hou^e  of  Representatives,  Declining  to  serve 
a  second  term  in  Congress  he  removed,  in  1834,  to 


1  King  John,  act  ir.,  tcene  2. 
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Boston.  He  was  a  Seuator  of  the  United  States  from 
1841  to  1845,  fillingan  unexpired  term  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, who  was  Secretary  of  State  in  the  cabinets  of 
Presidents  Harrison  and  Tyler.  He  also  occupied 
for  some  years  the  honorary  position  of  Regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  He  was  once  Attorney 
General  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1863.  These  com- 
prise all  the  oflScial  positions  at  any  time  held  by  him. 
In  these  he  evinced  distinguished  ability ;  but  his 
fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  wonderful  achievements 
as  an  advocate  at  the  bar,  and  in  orations  and  ad- 
dresses upon  special  occasions. 

1.  He  owed  nothing  whatever  at  the  outset  of  his 
legal  career,  to  adventitious  aids  or  circumstances, 
but  made  his  way  solely  by  force  of  his  own  genius 
and  ability, — those  of  his  family  name  who  had  in 
some  instances  been  distinguished,  having  been  prin. 
cipally  of  the  colonial  days,  and  at  a  remove  of  at 
least  two,  or  even  three  and  four  generations. 

2.  An  eloquent  pleader  and  fascinating  orator,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  a  profound  lawyer,  a  combina- 
tion not  always  met  with,  even  in  men  of  distinction 
at  the  bar.  If  there  was  anything  in  law  which  he 
did  not  know,  it  was  probably  not  worth  knowing. 

3.  His  rhetoric  was  peculiar.  As  I  recall  the  unique 
picturesque,  and  sometimes  gorgeous  sentences 
in  some  of  his  speeches,  I  think  of  the  song  of  Ariel, 
in  the  Tempest : 

'*  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
Bat  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.** 

How  apt  was  the  allusion  to  the  aged  whaleman  of 
New  Bedford,  as  "  tired  out  with  the  chase  of  his 
gigantic  game  I " 

He  had  a  faculty  for  saying  things  which  nobody 
else  said,  which  would  at  once  attract  attention  and 
be  widely  commented  on  and  remembered.  One 
instance  was  his  saying,  in  an  address  before  the  New 
England  Society  of  New  York  City,  forty  years  ago, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  that 
they  founded  here  **  a  State  without  a  King,  and  a 
Church  without  a  Bishop."  Some  will  doubtless 
recollect  the  animated  discussion  which  took  place 
soon  afterwards  between  two  prominent  divines,  Rev. 
Drs.  Potts  and  Wainwright,  one  a  Presbyterian  and 
the  other  an  Episcopalian — one  contending  that  there 
could  be,  and  the  other  that  there  could  Twt  be,  a  true 
church  without  a  bishop.  The  disputation  was  reiter- 
ated by  the  religious  press  of  this  country  and  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  secular  journals  had  a  good  time  over 
it  in  a  less  serious  vein.  Very  funny  also  was  the 
device  of  a  storekeeper  on  Broadway  in  that  city,  who 
suspended  a  cage,  containing  a  parrot,  upon  each  side 
of  his  doorway,  after  having  trained  the  loquacious 
birds  to  participate  in  the  controversy — one  exclaim- 
ing, *'  There  can  be  a  church  without  a  bishop,"  and 
the  other  energetically  retorting,  "  There  cannot  be  a 
church  without  a  bishop." 


His  copious  vocabulary,  like  his  chirography,  was 
occasionally  the  subject  of  good-natured,  jocose  allu- 
sions, which  he  enjoyed  as  much  as  did  others.  Hor- 
ace Mann  related  to  me  that  one  day  when  he  was 
present  at  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Boston,  duriog  a 
temporary  recess,  one  of  the  lawyers  mentioned,  inci- 
dentally, that  a  new  edition  of  Webster's  Quarto  Dic- 
tionary was  about  to  appear,  containing  seventeen 
thousand  new  words.  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  whose 
eyes  had  been  closed,  apparently  in  a  drowse,  ^^roaned 
and  with  mock  gravity  said,  ''  I  hope  Rufus  Choate 
won't  get  hold  of  it  I" 

4.  His  nationality,  and  his  belief  that  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  all  else  should 
be  subordinate,  which  in  his  time  were  criticized  in 
some  quarters  as  ultra- conservatism,  were  somewhat 
differently  judged  after  the  late  Civil  War  broke  out. 
When  the  war-cloud  was  gathering,  before  the  storm 
had  actually  burst  upon  the  country,  Mr.  Seward  took 
substantially  the  same  position  in  his  last  speech  in 
the  Senate,  just  before  he  took  his  seat  in  Lincoln's 
Cabinet,  when  he  said,  "  Republicanism  is  nothing, 
Democracy  is  nothing,  in  the  presence  of  the  Union." 
Choate,  years  before,  had  said  in  a  speech,  "We 
stand  by  the  shipping  articles  and  the  ship,  the  whole 
voyage  round.     We  go  for  the  Union  to  the  last  beat 
of  the  pulse  and  the  last  drop  of  blood."     I  presume 
no  one  doubts  that  had  he  lived  until  the  Rebellion, 
he  would   have  stood  with  Everett,  whose  position 
previously  had  been  the  same  as  his.     His  utterances 
had  contributed  t^  strengthen  and  deepen  that  intense 
devotion   to  the    Union    which   nerved   millions  of 
American  people  to  sustain  it  by  sacrifice  and  trea- 
sure, through  the  tremendous  struggle.     As  it  was 
with  the  son  and  grandson  of  Webster,  so  was  it  with 
the  son  and  representative  of  Choate.     His  son  and  a 
son-in-law  marched  at  the  country's  call,  and  the  son 
incurred  in  the  exposures  of  the  service  the  malady 
that  shortened  his  days.      In   the  battle  of  Cedar 
Mountain,  he  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  com- 
rades when  several  of  his  company  were  killed  and 
others  fell  wounded. 

Choate  was  at  heart  always  anti-slavery.  This  is 
evident  from  some  of  his  private  correspondence,  in 
which  he  could  not  reasonably  be  accused  of  saying 
anything  for  public  effect.  When  Edward  Everett 
was  in  the  Senate,  he  said  to  him,  in  a  private  letter, 
under  date  of  February  4,  1854,  **  We  hope  you  may 
defeat  the  further  extension  of  slavery,  on  grounds  and 
by  reasoning  that  will  not  lose  you  one  American 
heart  or  judgment  anywhere."  In  another  strictly 
private  letter  to  the  same  person,  under  date  of  No- 
vember 17,  1857,  he  wrote  thus  in  reference  to  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  whom  he  had  materially  aided  Xo 
elect:  **  1  entreat  you  to  give  him  and  all  conservative 
men  an  idea  of  a  patriot  administration.  Kansas 
MUST  BE  FREE — sua  sponte — and  the  nation  kept  quiet 
and  honest,  yet  with  a  certain  sense  of  growth,  nor 
unmindful  of  opportunities  of  glory.*' 
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5.  His  estimable  personal  qualities  won  the  friend- 
ship of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  always  unpre- 
tending, free  from  hauteur,  accessible  and  genial.  He 
was  modest  in  his  estimate  of  himself,  and  especially 
moderate  in  his  charges  for  his  professional  services. 
President  Brown,  in  his  biography  of  him,  says  that 
bis  largest  fee  in  any  one  case  was  $2,500,  and  his 
krgest  retainer  $1,500 ;  the  largest  amount  of  receipts 
in  any  one  year  was  a  little  more  than  $22,000; 
average  for  the  last  eleven  years  of  his  life,  nearly 
$18,000 ;  and  in  one  year  only  did  they  fall  below 
$13,000. 

The  late  Hon.  Matthew  H.  Carpenter,  the  brilliant 
lawyer  of  the  West,  and  United  States  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  used  to  speak  with  emotion  of  Mr. 
Choate's  kindness  to  him,  when,  poor  and  unknown, 
be  came  from  Vermont  to  Boston,  and  applied  for 
admission  to  his  office  as  a  law-student.  Although  he 
bad  already  as  many  students  as  his  rooms  would 
accommodate,  he  took  him  into  his  own  room,  be- 
stowed upon  him  every  attention,  and  when  he  started 
to  begin  a  career  at  the  West,  he  supplied  him  with 
money  without  solicitation  or  even  intimation.  This 
Mr.  Carpenter  promptly  repaid  as  soon  as  able  to  do 
80.  In  some  other  cases,  however,  his  generosity  and 
good  nature  were  imposed  upon. 

6.  What  may  interest  the  people  of  this  town,  per- 
haps, as  much  as  anything  else  concerning  him  per- 
soDally,  is  the  fond  attachment  he  manifested  for  his 
native  place.  How  naturally,  when  in  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate, he  expressed  this  sentiment  in  a  letter  to  his  son, 
then  a  little  boy,  at  school  in  Essex.  After  telling 
bim  how  warm  the  weather  was,  in  the  month  of  May, 
in  Washington,  where  the  grass  was  then  mown  and 
roses  were  in  bloom,  he  added :  **  Give  me  the  sun  of 
Efisex,  however,  I  say,  for  all  this.  One  half  hour, 
tell  grandmother,  under  those  cherished  button -woods, 
is  worth  a  month  under  these  insufferable  fervors." 
Similar  associations  and  memories  were  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  only  a  short  time  before  he  died.  He  had 
for  some  time  been  an  invalid ;  and  in  hope  to  regain 
health,  he  took  passage,  with  his  son,  in  a  steamer, 
for  Europe.  On  arriving  at  Halifax,  he  was  too  ill 
to  proceed  any  further ;  and  so  he  tarried  there,  in- 
tending, as  soon  as  sufficiently  recovered,  to  return  to 
Boston.  Only  the  day  before  his  death,  he  considered 
himself  better  and  gaining ;  and  the  surgeon  of  the 
Admiral's  flagship  of  the  British  fleet  then  on  that 
station,  who  had  been  called  in,  expressed  himself 
encouragingly.  But  a  little  before  two  o'clock,  the 
next  morning,  July  13,  1859,  he  ceased  to  breathe. 
In  reply  to  a  question,  his  last  words  were,  that  he 
felt  very  faint.  An  autopsy  revealed  that  his  death 
was  due  to  granular  dissolution  of  the  kidneys,  com- 
monly called  Bright's  disease. 

Nothing  could  be  more  touching  than  his  conver- 
sation in  his  last  hours,  as  thus  recorded  by  his  son  : 
'*Ue  talked  much  of  home,  making  little  plans  about 
the  best  way  of  getting  there;    talked  of  sending  for 


his  family  to  come  to  him,  but  thought  he  should 
recruit  so  soon  that  it  would  be  of  no  use ;  talked 
about  Essex,  of  wanting  to  go  down  there,  and  having 
a  boat  built  for  him,  discussing  her  size  and  rig." 

He  who  had  held  juries  spell-bound,  and  charmed 
multitudes,  thought  not  at  this  time  of  courts  or 
listening  crowds,  but  tenderly  recalled  the  scenes  of 
his  old  home,  the  ancient  town  where  he  drew  his 
first  breath. 

Hon.  David  Choate. — ^The  experiences  of  this 
distinguished  native  and  life-long  resident  were  so 
interwoven  with  the  affairs  of  the  inhabitants,  both 
civil  and  religious,  that  a  personal  sketch  of  him  is  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  history  of  the  town.  As  surveyor, 
conveyancer,  adjuster  of  estates,  and  adviser,  his 
services  were  often  in  requisition ;  and  his  educa- 
tional influence  upon  the  place  was  greater,  as  a 
whole,  than  that  of  any  other  person,  the  recollection 
of  him  being  ineffaceable  from  the  minds  of  the  large 
number,  of  both  sexes,  still  living,  who  were  among 
his  pupils. 

While  firm  and  steadfast  in  adherence  to  his  de- 
liberately formed  and  cherished  opinions,  he  was 
every  mindful  of  the  amenities  of  social  life;  and  in 
his  personal  intercourse  with  any  and  all  of  those 
who  entertained  differing  convictions,  he  never  for- 
got to  be  a  gentleman. 

The  elder  brother  of  Rufus,  he  was  born  in  the 
ancient  house  on  the  island,  November  29, 1796,  and 
was  married,  January  14,  1828,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Col.  Thomas  Wade,  of  Ipswich.  They  had  six 
children,  of  whom  the  following  survive  :  Dr.  David 
Choate,  of  Salem,  Hannah,  principal  of  one  of  the 
public  schools  in  that  city,  Rufus  and  William  C, 
who  reside  in  Essex,  and  Rev.  Washington  Choate, 
pastor  at  Irvington-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

He  was  a  descendant,  in  the  sixth  generation,  from 
John  Choate,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1645,  and 
also  from  John  Perkins,  1st,  Greorge  Giddings,  John 
Procter  1st,  Reginald  Foster,  and  Thomas  Varney. 

A8.a  Teacher, — As  an  instructor  Mr.  Choate  was  in 
his  native  element  He  had  not  only  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  dignity  of  this  vocation,  which  he 
followed  nearly  thirty  years,  but  he  had  a  sympathetic 
and  devoted  attachment  to  it.  He  performed  its 
duties  not  in  a  merely  perfunctory  manner;  his 
heart  was  always  in  it.  He  gave  to  it  more  hours 
of  preparation,  labor,  care  and  solicitude  than  any 
contract  would  require,  and  throughout  his  long 
career  in  this  calling,  he  rendered  vastly  more  than 
an  equivalent  for  any  remuneration.  He  was  never 
a  hireling  who  careth  not  for  the  flock.  He  shrank 
from  no  extra  toil  or  effort  to  assist  and  encourage 
those  of  his  pupils  who  might  wish  to  gain  knowledge 
beyond  the  established  routine  of  school -studies  in 
his  time.  He  was  the  first  in  the  town  to  introduce 
the  study  of  Astronomy,  which  he  made  especially 
attractive. 

He  invited  all  who  desired  to  learn  some  of  its 
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sublime  facts  to  meet  at  the  school -house  on  cloudless 
evenings,  when  the  starry  host  appeared  undinimed; 
where,  without  fee  or  reward,  he  would,  with  the  aid 
of  a  geography  of  the  heavens  and  celestial  maps, 
spend  hours,  first  in  familiar  descriptive  lecturing, 
and  afterwards  out  of  doors,  pointing  out  the  different 
constellations,  explaining  their  geometric  relations  to 
each  other  and  their  mythological  signification.  He 
also  imparted,  in  the  same  practical  way,  a  knowl- 
edge of  surveying  and  mensuration,  in  which  he  was 
an  expert.  A  lady  has  often  recalled  how,  in  happy 
girlhood,  she  learned  to  designate  readily  every  con- 
stellation above  the  horizon  at  any  hour  or  season, 
and  also  how  she  had  learned  to  find  with  exactness 
the  area  of  any  plat  of  ground,  however  irregular  its 
shape  or  outlines. 

His  school,  in  educational  advantages,  had  the 
status  of  an  academy.  He  introduced  illustrative 
apparatus  and  other  appliances  to  aid  in  promoting 
the  advancement  of  the  scholars.  His  interest  in 
educational  matters  extended  beyond  the  periphery 
of  his  school.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Essex  County  Teachers*  Association,  and  for  years 
one  of  its  most  efiicient  members;  and  while  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  education  in  the  higher 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  he  introduced,  and  carried 
through,  some  beneficial  and  important  educational 
measures.  He  received  an  invitation  to  become  the 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany, 
which  he  declined  from  apprehension  that  his  im- 
paired health  would  not  warrant  his  assuming  the 
charge  of  so  responsible  and  laborious  a  position. 

As  a  Writer, — Mr.  Choate  was  facile  and  easy, 
having  ready  command  of  the  most  appropriate 
words  for  every  occasion.  He  was  never  dull  nor  ob- 
scure, but  always  animated  and  translucent  in  his 
style ;  and  he  wrote  as  well  upon  one  topic  as  upon 
another.  His  contributions  to  Crowell's  completed 
town  history,  are  favorable  specimens  of  his  literary 
manner.  His  descriptions,  especially  of  the  success- 
ive efforts  and  successive  failures  to  procure  railroad 
facilities,  are  pervaded  by  natural  and  genuine  hu- 
mor ;  and  his  chapter  upon  the  transactions  of  the 
town  relative  to  the  late  Civil  War  is,  in  more  than 
one  particular,  very  remarkable.  Written  when 
he  was  considerably  past  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
there  is  no  falling  off  from  the  freshness  and  vivacity 
of  his  earlier  days.  To  collect  and  methodically  ar- 
range the  statistical  details  of  enlistments  and  terms 
of  service,  and  accompany  them  with  personal  de- 
scriptions more  or  less  extended,  of  one  hundred  and 
forty -three  soldiers,  obtained  in  part  from  their  oral 
statements,  with  occasional  extracts  from  their  cor- 
respondence and  private  journals,  and  make  it  all 
readable  and  attractive,  could  not  have  been  a  dimin- 
utive labor. 

As  a  Public  Speaker, — He  was  animated,  sympa- 
thetic and  interesting,  and  at  times  eloquent ;  and  in 
an  argument  on  a  practical  subject,  he  could  be  very 


forcible  and  convincing.  A  prominent  indtance  of 
this  kind  was  his  speech  before  the  county  commis- 
sioners in  behalf  of  the  petitioners  for  a  new  road 
(now  Martin  Street),  which  the  voters  at  a  town -meet- 
ing, by  a  large  majority,  had  refused  to  lay  out,  oa 
account  of  taxation.  The  writer  of  this,  who  was  one 
of  the  petitioners,  heard  the  speech,  and  thought  it 
one  of  the  clearest,  most  compact  aud  telling  array  oi 
facts  and  figures,  with  the  most  cogent  arguments 
based  upon  them,  that  he  had  ever  previously  listened 
to  in  any  discussion  of  projected  public  improve- 
ments, and  he  had  had  opportunities  of  listening  to 
arguments  upon  practical  questions  before  l^islative 
committees,  when  the  counsel  on  each  side  were  at- 
torneys of  large  experience  and  much  repute. 

If  Mr.  Choate  had  chosen  the  profession  of  the  law. 
and  established  himself  in  some  large  town  or  city, 
under  the  stimulus  of  varied  practice,  in  attrition 
with  opposing  counsel,  and  in  the  widened  sphere  of 
the  courts,  he  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  arisen  to 
distinction  as  an  attorney.  He  did,  in  some  instances, 
conduct  cases  in  court  as  counsel. 

A  Remark  upon  Lightning, — In  1856,  two  persons 
having  been  killed  by  lightning  in  this  town,  in  two 
separnte  thunder-storms,  within  one  week,  a  proposi- 
tion was  made  in  a  Congregational  parish-meeting,  to 
have  a  lightning-rod  placed  upon  the  meeting-house. 
A  very  sincere  member  arose  and  objected  to  it,  say- 
ing that  it  might  seem  like  defying  Providence,  as  he 
thought  that  lightning  went  only  where  it  was  sent. 
Mr.  Choate  arose  and  said  that  the  Bible  taught  that 
God  "  sends  the  rain,"  but,  notwithstanding  this,  we 
hold  up  umbrellas  to  keep  it  off  our  heads. 

As  Civil  Magislrate.^'Re  served  for  a  long  series  of 
years ;  first  as  justice  of  the  peace,  then  justice  of  the 
peace  and  quorum,  and  later  as  trial  justice ;  in  the 
latter  office  conducting  many  trials  in  Gloucester,  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  a  Police  Court  there. 

In  Agriculture, — In  youth  and  early  manhood  be 
had  his  father's  farms  to  care  for,  and  throughout  life 
retained  his  interest  in  agricultural  affairs.  He  wrote 
essays  and  reports  upon  the  culture  of  various  pro- 
ducts, and  was  for  some  time  vice-president  and  trus- 
tee of  the  Essex  County  Agricultural  Society,  attend- 
ing its  meetings  and  frequently  taking  part  in  its  dis- 
cussions. In  1860  he  wrote  an  agricultural  and  geo- 
logical survey  of  Essex  County,  which  was  printed 
among  the  transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture. 

Various  Offices. — ^To  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
public  positions  held  by  Mr.  Choate,  at  various 
times,  he  seemed  to  have  gravitated  naturally,  being 
drawn  to  them  by  the  desire  of  his  neighbors  and 
townsmen,  and  his  associates  in  the  various  organiza- 
tions of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  served  in  both 
branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  church,  of 
which  he  was  more  than  forty  years  a  deacon,  often 
delegated  him  to  represent  it  in  councils,  at  ordina- 
tions and  on  other  occasions ;  and  he  was  Superin- 
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tendent  of  the  Sunday-School  for  many  years.  He 
waa,  for  some  time,  a  trustee  of  Dummer  Academy, 
and  also  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  at 
Hadley,  of  which  latter  he  was  an  early  and  efficient 
friend  and  patron.  He  was  in  succession  corre- 
sponding secretary,  vice-president  and  president  of 
the  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association.  He  was  re- 
peatedly chosen  town  clerk  and  town  treasurer,  and 
was  for  a  loug  time  an  efficient  member  of  the 
School  (Committee,  and  of\en  its  chairman. 

A»  a  Musician, — Having  a  fondness  for  music,  he 
became  a  skillful  performer  upon  more  than  one  in- 
strument, and  did  much  to  encourage  and  promote 
musical  culture  in  the  church  choir,  and  in  the  town. 
Those  who  ever  heard  him  play  St.  Martin's,  on  the 
flote,  at  the  evening  meetings  in  the  old  chapel,  in 
the  years  so  long  gone  by,  will  remember  that  restful 
and  devotional  melody. 

Personal  and  General. — Mr.  Ohoate  was  free  from 
envy.  The  success  of  others,  in  any  walk  or  sphere 
of  life,  seemed  always  to  give  him  unalloyed  pleasure, 
more  especially  if  they  had  risen  under  adverse  cir- 
camstances  and  by  their  own  energy  and  persever- 
ance. He  had  an  admiration  for  eloquence,  learning 
and  intellectual  ability,  which  he  cordially  recognized 
and  acknowledged,  whether  in  his  own  sect  or  party 
or  in  that  of  another.  Horace  Mann's  educational 
reports  he  considered  models  in  that  line,  and  I  re- 
member on  one  occasion  how  charmed  he  was  by  the 
brilliant  oratory  of  Burlingame.  He  was  a  most 
agreeable  social  companion,  and  enjoyed  interchange 
of  thought  with  those  of  kindred  literary  tastes.  Once 
only  did  I  ever  know  his  equanimity  to  be  disturbed  or 
jostled.  He  was  an  admirer  of  the  writings  of  Cowper ; 
and  at  the  time  referred  to  he  had  just  read,  among 
some  literary  criticisms  by  a  noted  American  writer, 
a  depreciatory  remark  concerning  the  works  of  that 
gentle  and  contemplative  poet.  It  was  unjust,  though 
half  jocose,  and  its  author,  quite  probably,  as  other 
brilliant  men  have  done  in  regard  to  other  authors, 
made  the  observation  inconsiderately ;  for  it  would 
seem  incongruous  that  one  so  tenderly  susceptible  as 
the  critic  himself  was,  at  times,  could  for  once  seem 
to  speak  indifferently  of  him  who  wrote  the  lines  to 
his  mother's  picture  commencing,  *'  O  that  those  lips 
had  language."  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's  tribute 
to  him  is  profoundly  and  sympathetically  appreci- 
ative. 

Mr.  Choate  always  felt  a  deep  and  hearty  interest 
in  everything  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  town. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  projectors  of  the  branch 
railroad,  and  performed  much  gratuitous  labor  in 
connection  with  surveys  to  ascertain  the  most  practi- 
cable route  and  in  urging  the  importance  of  the  en- 
terprise upon  his  townsmen,  as  well  as  having  the 
subject  piesented  to  the  Legislature,  on  applying  for 
a  charter.  When  these  cumulative  efforts  had  at 
length,  in  1872,  culminated  in  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  road,  to  no  one  were  the  sounds  of  the  bell 


and  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  more  welcome  than  to 
him.  On  the  Ist  of  July  of  that  year,  when  the  road 
was  opened  to  the  public,  he  was  able  only  to  ride  in 
his  carriage  to  the  Falls  station,  where  he  entered  a 
car  of  the  first  train  from  Wenham,  and  came  in  it  to 
the  terminus  of  the  road.  Although  of  advanced  age 
and  feeble,  he  was,  in  relation  to  this  enterprise, 
the  fortunate  Simeon,  who,  while  others  "  died  with- 
out the  sight,"  had  full  realization  of  his  long-ex- 
pectant vision,  surviving  the  event  until  the  17th 
day  of  the  following  December. 

Capt.  Parker  Burnham. — This  veteran  ship- 
master, who  as  youth  and  man  sailed  the  seas  for 
thirty  years,  and  lived  until  1871,  when  he  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  four-score  and  ten,  was  in  one  par- 
ticular unparalleled,— building,  as  he  did,  in  1811,  and 
owning,  the  largest  vessel  which  at  that  date  had  ever 
been  built  here,  and  then  sailing  in  her  for  ^ve  consecu- 
tive years  as  captain,  making  voyages  to  Lisbon,  and 
to  various  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  which  he 
became  as  familiarly  acquainted  as  with  Boston  har- 
bor. He  became  one  of  the  most  skillful  and  trusted 
navigators  of  his  time,  sailing  in  the  employ  of  the 
Sargents  and  other  prominent  merchants  of  Boston. 
He  was  never  shipwrecked,  and  never  met  with  dis- 
aster of  any  kind,  though  he  experienced  many  ter- 
rific gales  and  tempests. 

His  crews  attributed  his  good  luck  in  this  respect  to 
the  fact  that  he  never  procrastinated  in  his  prepara- 
tions for  bad  weather,  giving  orders  instantly  to  reef 
all  sails  at  the  first  portent  of  a  violent  storm,  so  that 
when  it  reached  his  ship  he  was  ready  for  it.  This 
promptness  and  punctuality  continued  through  his 
life,  enabling  him  sometimes  to  turn  to  advantage 
what  delay  might  have  made  a  business  reverse.  As 
we  used  to  say  of  him,  when  on  a  business  errand,  he 
always  took  passage  by  the  first  boat. 

His  retirement  from  a  sea- faring  life  was  occasioned 
or  at  least  hastened  by  a  singular  circumstance, 
which,  to  himself  as  to  others,  was  always  a  wonder 
and  a  puzzle.  He  had  been  growing  somewhat  weary 
of  life  on  the  ocean,  and  bad  about  concluded  to  be- 
come permanently  a  landsman ;  but  yielding  to  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  his  employers,  he  had  consented 
to  go  one  voyage  more.  He  had  his  sea-che«t  sent 
aboard,  and  the  ship  waited  only  for  a  fair  wind.  On 
entering  the  cabin,  however,  he  felt  suddenly  a  pre- 
sentiment that  if  he  sailed  then  he  would  never  re- 
turn. The  impression  was  so  strong  that  at  the  last 
moment,  his  engagement  was,  with  the  reluctant 
acquiescence  of  the  owners,  cancelled.  Another  cap- 
tain was  procured,  and  the  ship  started  on  her  voy- 
age ;  but  neither  she  nor  the  crew  were  ever  after- 
wards heard  from  I 

After  retiring  from  the  sea,  he  engaged  for  many 
years  in  ship-building.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
builders  in  the  town  to  discontinue  the  custom  of 
furnishing  rum  to  the  workmen  at  luncheon.  He 
was  led  to  do  this  from  a  single  circumstance.    He 
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observed  that  an  apprentice-boy  wag  eager  for  the 
luncheon-hour,  and  drank  his  ration  of  liquor,  each 
day,  with  an  apparently  increasing  relish.  He  pro- 
posed to  the  men  that  if  they  would  acquiesce  in  the 
change,  he  would  add  the  cost  of  the  rum  to  their 
wages,  and  furnish  hot  coffee  as  a  substitute.  They 
all  promptly  assented. 

He  was  a  person  of  great  equanimity,  and  no  losses 
in  business  ever  deprived  him  of  a  night's  sleep.  One 
instance  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  He  had  sold  a 
new  vessel,  entirely  on  credit,  to  Coolidge,  Head  and 
Poor,  an  apparently  prosperous  business  firm,  in  Bos- 
ton. Soon  afterwards,  they  made  a  disastrous  failure, 
and  he  lost  the  entire  debt  of  several  thousand  dollars. 
He  had  then  recently  bought  a  horse  which  had  been 
recommended  to  him  as  a  first-class  steed,  with  which 
he  started,  in  a  carriage,  for  Boston,  to  ascertain  if 
there  was  a  chance  of  recovering  anything.  He  found 
that  everything  was  swamped,  and  his  loss  was  total 
and  absolute.  On  reaching  Salem,  upon  his  return, 
his  horse  dropped  dead.  The  first  question  asked 
him  on  his  arrival  home,  was,  "  What  luck  ?  "  He 
answered,  •*  Coolidge,  Head  and  Poor  old  horse  have 
all  gone  together."  He  was  never  known  to  mention 
the  subject  afterwards,  unless  questioned  about  it. 

He  was  of  the  most  transparent  truthfulness  and 
integrity,  and  the  white  line  of  personal  honor  in  his 
soul  was  never  even  faintly  overshadowed.  In  his 
religion  he  was  a  Universalist,  in  tbe  best  sense  of 
that  term.  An  over- zealous  but  unquestionably  well- 
meaning  person  once  solemnly  said  to  him,  '*  Captain 
Burnham,  have  you  made  your  peace  with  God?" 
He  quietly  replied,  "  I  was  never  at  war  with  Him."* 

As  an  instance  of  his  good  will  and  freedom  from 
resentment,  his  compassionate  treatment  of  one  who 
had  done  him  an  unprovoked  injury,  is  worth  record- 
ing. A  most  unwarrantable  and  vexatious  civil  suit 
was  brought  against  him  for  alleged  trespass  upon 
premises  which  he  had  sold,  but  over  which,  in  the 
express  language  of  the  deed  of  conveyance,  he  had 
reserved  a  right  of  way.  He  won  the  suit,  as  defend- 
ant, the  jury  visiting  the  spot,  and  having  the  deed 
before  them.  On  some  technical  point,  a  new  trial 
was  granted,  in  which  he  again  won  the  case.  The 
plaintiff  then  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  on  a 
point  of  law;  but  that  tribunal  sustained  the  double 
decision  of  the  lower  court. 

The  plaintiff  subsequently  had  continuous  ill  luck 
in  business,  and  finally  became  dissipated,  and  re- 
moved to  Boston,  where  he  lived  some  years  in  needy 
circumstances.  Captain  Burnham  met  him  in  the 
street  there  one  day,  and  he  looked  so  forlorn  and 
gaunt  that  he  cordially  invited  him  to  the  hotel 
where  he  was  stopping  and  gave  him  a  dinner,  which 
he  ate  with  the  avidity  of  one  half-famished.    Over- 


>Thi8  incident  wat  related  to  me  by  the  late  Abner  Burnham,  Jr., 
who  in  early  life  was  one  of  bis  sailors,  and  was  afterwards  employed  in 
bis  ship-yard. 


come  by  the  kindness  of  the  roan  he  had  wronger 
years  before,  he  broke  down  with  emotion,  cried  like 
a  child,  and  declared  that  he  would  never  have 
brought  the  suit  if  he  had  not  been  "  put  up  to  it." 
It  was  the  of^pring  of  envy. 

That  chivalric  gentleman,  the  late  Hon.  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  who  conducted  the  case  all  through  ai 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  declared  to  him  that  the 
suit  was  the  most  outrageously  unjust  of  any  that  he 
had  known  in  his  practic.e;  and  when  the  captain 
handed  to  him  his  fee,  Mr.  Saltonstall  took  from  it  a 
considerable  sum  and  returned  it,  positively  refusing 
to  accept  the  whole  amount. 

Captain  Burnham  was  a  descendant  of  Thonaas, 
second  of  the  three  Burnham  brothers,  early  settlers. 
He  was  also  descended  by  two  lines  of  ancestry 
from  John  Perkins,  first,  whose  daughter  Lydia  mar- 
ried Henry  Bennett,  ancestor  of  Captain  Burnham's 
mother,  Hannah  Bennett;  and  one  of  whose  later 
descendants,  Elizabeth  Perkins,  became  the  wife  of 
David  Burnham,  first,  who  was  Captain  Burnham *8 
great-grandfather. 

The  Andhews  Family. — From  all  that  can  be 
authentically  learned,  the  progenitor  of  all  of  this 
surname  in  Essex  was  John  Andrews,  a  first  cousin 
of  the  original  three  Burnham  brothers  and  a  son  of 
Captain  Robert  Andrews,  who  commanded  the  ship 
"Angel  Gabriel,"  wrecked  at  Pemaquid  in  1635. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  been  a 
kinsman  of  another  Robert  Andrews,  who  wms  in 
Ipswich  as  early  as  May  6, 1636,  when  he  was  made 
freeman,  and  of  that  still  other  Robert,  at  one  time 
living  in  Topsfield,  who  was  killed  in  King  Philip's 
war.  There  were  also  two  persons  of  the  name  of  John 
Andrews  in  Ipswich,  who  in  1648  subscribed  to  pay 
Major  Dennison  for  military  instruction,  one  signing 
himself  John,  Sr.,  and  the  other  John,  Jr.  What  rela- 
tionship, if  any,  they  may  have  borne  to  John,  son  of 
Captain  Robert,  does  not  appear  in  any  record  that  I 
have  seen. 

John  Andrews,  of  Chebacco,  was  lieutenant  of  a 
military  company  here  in  1683.  He  was  the  one  who 
was  fined  and  imprisoned  with  Rev.  John  Wise  and 
others,  for  opposing  the  usurpation  of  Governor  Andros. 
He  died  in  1709,  leaving  a  widow  named  Judith,  with 
four  sons,  John,  William,  Thomas  and  Joseph ;  and  a 
daughter  Elizabeth,  who  married  James  Giddings. 
He  appointed  "  William  Giddinge  of  Jebacco "  ex- 
ecutor of  his  will. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  will  of  his  father,  Captain 
Robert  Andrews,  dated  March  1,  1642,  from  the 
original  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  Registry  of 
Deeds  in  Salem ;  in  which  he  refers  to  hU  eldest  ton 
John  as  "yet  under  age."  If  he  was  then  twenty 
years  old,  he  was  about  fifty-five  when  appointed  on 
a  committee  to  confer  with  the  authorities  of  Ipswich 
relative  to  being  allowed  to  have  a  preacher  in  Che- 
bacco. On  page  46  of  Professor  CrowelPs  bi-centen- 
nial   address,  his  age  at  that   time  is  given  as  60 
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Numerous  inaccuraciefl  and  discrepancies  of  this  sort 
are  frequent  in  the  early  records,  where  in  some  in- 
Htances  they  are  probably  given  as  approximations 
merely,  so  that  they  do  not  affect  any  general  accu- 
racy of  statement. 

The  Burnhams. — These  are  too  numerous  to  be  par- 
ticularized to  any  considerable  extent.  The  branches 
of  the  families  of  Seth,  Josiah,  Andrew,  the  centena- 
rian, Abel,  &c.,  are  descendants  from  the  first  John  ; 
most  of  the  rest  are  from  the  first  Thomas.  In  the 
"Bumham  Grenealogy"  they  are  given  in  minute 
detail. 

Thb  Choate  Family.— John  Choate,  the  first  of 
the  surname  in  Ohebacco,  came  here,  it  is  believed, 
in  1645,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-one  years.^  He 
was  from  Sudbury,  or  its  neighborhood,  in  Suffolk, 
near  the  boundary  of  Essex  County,  England.  The 
tradition  is,  that  his  house  stood  within  a  few  rods 
southeast  of  the  spot  where  that  of  the  late  John 
Low  now  stands  or  formerly  stood.  His  wife's  first 
name  was  Anne,  but  her  surname  is  unknown.  He 
died  December  4, 1695,  at  the  age  of  about  seventy- 
one.  His  wife  survived  him  till  1729,  reaching  the 
age  of  ninety. 

They  had  several  children.  Of  these,  John,  the 
eldest,  was  a  deacon.  He  had  six  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Thomas  settled  upon  Hog  Island,  where 
he  had  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  Benjamin  was 
a  clergyman. 

Of  Thomas'  children,  John  became  very  distin- 
guished ;  he  was  a  colonel  in  the  French  and  English 
war ;  was  fifteen  years  a  member  of  the  General  Court; 
was  chosen  Speaker,  but  the  election  was  annulled  for 
political  reasons  by  Governor  Belcher,  under  a  power 
that  officer  then  had;  but  he  was,  under  another 
Governor,  an  executive  counsellor  for  six  years.  His 
advice  was  often  sought  in  matters  eccles^iastical,  as 
well  as  civil,  being  a  prominent  member  of  the  South 
Church  in  Ipswich.  He  planned  and  superintended 
the  construction  of  the  stone  bridge,  in  1764,  at 
Ipswich  Centre,  where  he  resided.  He  was,  no  doubt, 
an  uncommon  man.  It  is  said  that  he  used  to  wear  a 
scarlet  cloak,  and  at  his  side  a  silver-hilted  sword,  in 
accordance,  probably,  with  an  old  English  custom. 
He  was  for  some  years  judge  of  Probate,  and  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Thomas'  daughter  Mary,  who  married  Parker  Dodge, 
of  Hamilton,  was  mother  of  John  Cleaveland's  first 
wife.  Rachel,  his  seventh  child  and  third  daughter, 
was  ancestress  of  the  writer. 

Thomas'  son  Francis  was  a  ruling  elder  in  Mr. 
Cleaveland's  church.  His  wife  was  Hannah  Perkins, 
a  descendant  of  John  Perkins,  (1st.)     They  had  eight 


1  There  Is  a  tradition  (bow  authentic,  I  am  unable  to  saj)  that  he 
cune  to  thlt  country,  when  a  child,  with  his  father,  and  that  they  liTed 
awhile  In  Newbury. 

It  is  suppowd  that  hit  father  was  the  "  goodman  Choate  "  mentioned, 
M  one  desiring  to  emigrate  to  this  country,  in  a  letter  to  John  Winthrop, 
Jr-t  Mnt  from  England  u  early  as  1633,  by  Rev.  Henry  Jncie. 


children.  Their  daughter  Hannah  Choate  married 
Rufus  Lothrop,  and  it  was  probably  in  compliment  to 
him  that  her  nephew,  David  Choate,  (1st),  gave  his 
son,  the  eminent  advocate,  the  name  Rufus.  Lothrop 
was  living  in  Connecticut  as  late  as  1796,  only  four 
years  before  Rufus  Choate*s  birth,  and  probably  later. 
He  is  referred  to  in  Cleaveland's  army  journal  at 
Ticonderoga,  where  he  says :  "  1  received  a  letter  from 
my  dear  friend  Rufus  Lothrop." 

Francis'  son  William  was  a  sea  captain,  as  well  as 
farmer  on  Hog  Island.  He  was  father  of  David,  (1st), 
and  grandfather  of  Rufus.  He  had  also  sons  George, 
William  and  Job.  Descendants  of  Job  are  living  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  children  of  Warren,  who  died 
there,  in  1876,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  leaving 
a  widow,  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  son,  Dr. 
Rufus,  is  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Herndon,  Va. 

Stephen  Choate,  son  of  Lieutenant  Thomas,  Jr., 
and  grandson  of  Captain  Thomas,  was  for  many 
years  a  deacon  of  Mr.  Cleaveland's  church.  He  was 
for  several  terms  Representative  to  the  General  Court, 
and  also  a  State  Senator.  He  married,  as  his  second 
wife.  Widow  Elizabeth  Potter,  my  great-grand- 
mother, who  was  his  first  cousin,  and  by  whom  he 
had  four  children.  Her  daughter  by  her  first  hus- 
band, Elizabeth  Potter,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Abner  Day,  long  a  deacon  of  the  South  Church  in 
[pswich,  was  my  grandmother;  and  the  fact  that  here 
she  resided  in  her  girlhood,  and  here  attended  church 
and  school,  and  the  circumstance  that  my  mother  was 
born  at  Ipswich  Farms,  not  very  far  from  the  Che- 
bacco  line,  as  well  as  my  long  residence  here,  where 
my  children  were  born,  would  seem  to  identify  me 
personally  with  this  place  almost  as  fully  as  if  I  had 
been  a  native  of  Essex,  instead  of  originating  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Beverly. 

There  are  now  lesiding  in  Essex  but  four  adult 
males  of  the  name  of  Choate,  viz. ;  Francis  and  John 
C,  sons  of  our  Jate  prominent  and  respected  citizen, 
John  Choate;  and  Rufns  and  William  C,  sons  of  the 
late  Hon.  David.  Many  of  the  Choate  lineage,  how- 
ever, both  male  and  female,  of  various  other  sur- 
names, are  still  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

The  Goodhues.— In  1636,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers, 
who  had  been  a  minister  in  Asaington,  England,  came 
to  Boston,  and  in  1638  settled  as  pastor  in  Ipswich, 
Mass. ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  followed  by  seven- 
teen others  who  had  been  members  of  his  church  in 
England,  including  William  Goodhue  and  Robert 
Lord,  ancestor  of  the  late  Judge  Otis  P.  Lord. 

The  former  is  alluded  to  in  the  Ipswich  records  as 
"  William  Goodhue,  weaver."  He  became  deacon  of 
the  first  church  in  Ipswich,  as  did  also  his  son  Jo- 
seph. He  was  married  four  times :  1st,  to  Margery 
Watson ;  2d,  to  Mary  Webb ;  3d,  to  Bethiah,  widow 
of  Captain  Thomas  Lothrop,  of  Beverly,  killed  at 
Bloody  Brook ;  and  4th,  to  Widow  Remember  Fisk, 
of  Wenham.  The  maiden  name  of  his  third  wife 
was  Bethiah  Rea,  and  she  was  of  the  same  lineage  as 
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my  great-great-grandmother  Prince,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Sarah  Rea.  As  I  trace  the  relationship, 
the  Bethiah  mentioned  was  her  aunt. 

William  Groodhue  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  in 
1699  or  1700,  leaving  two  sons,  William  and  Joseph, 
and  a  daughter  Mary,  who  married  Thomas  Giddings. 
These  children  were  all  hy  his  first  wife. 

The  Essex  Goodhiies, — The  sm  William  settled  in 
Chebacco,  and  became  deacon  of  the  church  here. 
He  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Rev.  Francis  Dane, 
of  Andover,  and  granddaughter  of  John  Dane,  Sr., 
who  came  from  England  with  his  sons,  John,  Jr.,  and 
Francis.  John  Dane,  Sr.,  was  an  ancestor  of  the 
celebrated  Nathan  Dane ;  so  that  all  the  descendants 
of  William  Goodhue,  of  Essex,  are  of  the  same  line- 
age as  that  of  the  distinguished  jurist.  William  and 
Hannah  (Dane)  Goodhue  had  five  sons  and  five 
daughters.  The  fourth  son,  Francis,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  and  became  a  clergyman,  settling  at 
Jamaica,  L.  I.  He  died  suddenly  in  1707,  while  on  a 
journey,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five. 

This  was  the  William  Goodhue  who  was  fined  and 
imprisoned  by  Gx>vernor  Andros,  with  his  pastor.  Rev. 
John  Wise,  and  others.  Felt,  a  conscientious  and 
generally  accurate  historian,  is  in  error  in  supposing 
that  it  was  his  father,  of  Ipswich,  who  was  thus  per- 
secuted. 

This  William  Goodhue,  jr.,  was  selectman,  and  for 
several  years  member  of  the  General  Court.  He  was 
also  a  military  captain.  He  lived  on  what  is  now  the 
Marshall  Farm,  on  Western  Avenue,  at  the  bend  of 
the  road,  where  he  died  in  1712.  His  son  John  lived 
till  1773,  when  he  was  eighty-seven  years  and  five 
months  old. 

The  Story  Family.— From  all  that  I  have  discov- 
ered, by  such  records  as  I  could  obtain  access  to,  I 
believe  that  all  the  families  of  the  name  of  Story  in 
Essex  descended  from  William  Story,  who  came,  in 
1637,  from  Norwich,  England,  the  same  place  from 
which  came  the  first  Bum  hams. 

Some  have  supposed  that  a  portion  of  the  Story 
residents  of  this  place  descended  from  Andrew  Story, 
the  early  immigrant,  who  served  in  the  Pequot  War. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  mistake.  I  do  not  find  any  proof 
that  he  lived  here  for  any  length  of  time,  if  at  all, 
after  the  close  of  his  service  in  that  conflict.  I  can 
find  no  record  of  his  having  had  a  family  here,  nor  of 
his  having  been  married.  It  is  said  that  he  went  to 
Connecticut,  and  never  returned.  Though  he  had  a 
land-grant  for  his  military  service,  I  have  seen  no 
record  that  he  took  up  or  improved  any  land  here- 
about. 

William  Story  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  a 
brother  of  the  first  Andrew  mentioned.  Although 
this  is  not  improbable,  I  have  not  found  any  positive 
assertion  to  that  effect  in  any  early  record.  He  came 
to  this  country  about  two  years  after  the  arrival  of 
Andrew. 

Of  William  Story  the  record  is  clear  that  he  mar- 


ried Sarah  Foster,  daughter  of  Reginald  Foster,  who 
came  to  Ipswich  in  1638,  one  year  after  he  himself 
had  arrived.  He  was  the  first  ancestor,  in  this  coun- 
try, of  the  distinguished  Judge  Story.  Ranald  Fos- 
ter was  a  lineal  ancestor  of  Miriam  Foster,  mother  ot 
Rufiis  and  David  Choate. 

William  Story  was  an  extensive  land -owner  in 
Chebacco.  He  bought  of  Henry  Archer,  of  Ipswich, 
a  farm  of  ninety  acres  "  beyond  Chebacco  Falls." 
The  deed  of  conveyance  was  signed  by  said  Archer 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  May  10,  1649.  This  prob- 
ably included  what  is  now  known  as  the  farm  of  the 
late  Captain  David  Low.  He  also  ov^ned  land  else- 
where in  this  place,  bounded  in  part  by  Belcher's 
Lane,  embracing  the  premises  of  the  late  Adoniram 
Story,  and  extending  to  the  river. 

He  had  three  sons,  Andrew,  Seth  and  William,  who 
are  mentioned  in  his  will;  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 
price  for  which  William  sold  to  Andrew  one-half  of 
Perley's  meadow,  was  a  just  price. 

He  is  believed  by  some  of  his  descendants  to  have 
built  the  first  saw-mill  in  Chebacco,  in  1666,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  erected  anywhere  within 
the  town  of  Ipswich:  Two  circumstances  render 
this  probable :  he  was  by  trade  a  carpenter,  and  he 
had  bought  the  farm  "  beyond  the  Falls  "  seven  years 
before  that  date. 

Addison  Cogswell,  a  lineal  descendant  in  the  8th 
generation  from  John  Cogswell,  the  first  permanent 
settler  of  Essex,  is  a  son  of  William  and  Lucy  (Choate) 
Cogswell,  was  bom  November  11,  1816,  in  Essex, 
Mass.,  and  married  Miss  Elvira  Dike,  of  Montague, 
Mass.,  January  6,  1886. 

He  is  by  occupation  a  farmer,  and  resides  in  Essex. 
His  educational  opportunities  were  limited  to  about 
twelve  weeks  annually  in  a  district  school,  in  which 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  a  partial  initiation  in 
grammar  and  natural  philosophy,  constituted  the  cur- 
riculum. 

He  has  a  taste  for  reading,  with  a  preference  for  the 
solid  rather  than  for  the  lighter  kinds,  and  is  a  man 
of  much  and  varied  information,  being  specially  well 
posted  upon  subjects  of  public  interest. 

Prompted  by  the  spirit  of  business  enterprise  and  a 
desire  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the 
town  and  its  people,  he  was  led  to  associate  himself 
with  others  like-minded  in  building  an  extensive  saw 
and  planing-mill, — which,  so  far,  has  not  proved  as 
successful  as  was  desired.  Mr.  Moses  Knowlton,  a 
substantial  and  reliable  citizen,  joined  with  him  in 
building  an  extensive  shoe-factory,  at  great  cost  and 
risk,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  shoe-busine^ 
into  the  town.  This  has  met  with  such  a  measure  of 
success  as  abundantly  compensates  for  the  risk  and 
anxiety  incurred  in  its  introduction. 

His  energy  and  perseverance  have  since  been  di- 
rected through  another  channel,  in  part  auxiliary  to 
the  enterprise  last-mentioned,  but  also  of  much  wider 
scope  in  the  public  benefit  conferred.    Through  his 
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personal  exertions  and  the  investment  of  his  capitdl, 
in  association  with  others  who  joined  earnestly  in  the 
mo?ement,  the  track  of  the  Essex  Branch  Railroad, 
which  for  fifteen  years  has  been  such  an  advantage  to 
the  town  as  a  whole,  has  been  extended  to  the  village 
on  the  soath  side  of  the  river,  its  terminus  being  near 
the  shoe-factory, — thus  affording  additional  accommo- 
dation to  the  people  residing  in  that  locality  and  be- 
yond it. 

One  trait  in  Mr.  Cogswell's  character  may  have  been 
inherited  from  an  ancestress  (Mrs.  Thomas  Varney), 
who,  in  1679,  in  common  with  others,  desired  the  pre- 
sence and  privileges  of  a  place  of  public  worship  in 
this  parish  or  precinct.  But  their  own  church  in  Ips- 
wich and  the  Great  Court  at  Boston  forbade  them  to 
do  so  preposterous  a  thing  as  to  rear  a  meeting-house. 
They,  however,  having  the  fear  of  God,  but  not  of 
Ipswich  and  the  Great  Court,  before  their  eyes,  did 
deliberately  and  with  pertinacious  audacity  raise  the 
First  Church  in  Essex.  This  honored  ancestress  was 
arrested,  and  charged  with,  and  tried  for,  contempt  of 
great  and  mighty  powers.  She  was  doomed  to  ac- 
knowledge this,  her  great  sin.  Having  secured  the 
church,  and  there  being  no  occasion  for  another,  she 
Tery  humbly  promised  to  "  doe  soe  no  more." 

This  possibly  inherited  characteristic  has  manifested 
itself  in  his  steadfast  adhesion  to  whatever  he  believes 
to  be  right  and  just,  in  all  matters  of  either  public  or 
private  concern,  wherein  anything  like  principle 
seems  to  him  to  be  involved,  whatever  may  be  the 
opinions  or  conclusions  of  others. 

He  is  a  gentleman  of  spotless  integrity  and  personal 
honor,  who  has  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  en- 
tire community,  and  to  whom  may  be  truthfully  ap- 
plied the  proverbial  declaration  that  his  word  is  as 
good  as  his  bond. 

flis  training  and  reading,  together  with  his  own  re- 
flections, have  led  to  convictions  upon  theological 
subjects,  which  are  decidedly  of  the  Calviaistic  type. 
The  lasting  influence  of  early  training,  in  the  older 
mode,  and  perhaps  also  the  force  of  heredity,  may  be 
seen,  on  reading  the  following,  which  is  one  of  Mr. 
Cogsweirs  criticisms : 

"OUB  MOTTOES. 

**0oe  of  onr  mottoes,  *  Simply  to  Thy  Crois  I  CUug/  is  a  simple,  con. 
dm  sad  compreh«iwiTe  sentence,  representing  one  of  our  oldest  and  best 
tatnrn  hymns.  Adopting  the  motto  is  adopting  the  hymn.  Its  words 
ud  its  imageries  are  the  forms  which  Christian  thought  has  taken.  It 
(••Christian  classic.  It  is  founded  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  will  en. 
ten. 

"The  motto  Is  the  hymn  condensed  ;  the  amplification  of  the  motto  is 
is  tlM  hymn.  It  l»  the  prayer  of  a  suppliant ;  leprous  sin  has  made  him 
ta  etCBst  from  his  Father's  house  and  is  consuming  his  life ;— to  remain 
M  be  is,  Is  death.  To  effect  his  own  cure,  he  is  helpless.  To  purchase 
hcaUag,  his  aral  and  tears  are  Talueless.  He  despairs  of  help,  save  from 
<>fM.  He  sees  above  him  the  Cross,  and  on  it  Cue  who  points  him  to  the 
Bock  on  wbkh  he  may  rest,  to  the  Cleft  in  which  he  may  hide  fh>m  the 
ATsager,  to  th«  blood  which  will  cleanse  him,  and  to  the  rube  which  will 
cktfae  him  tor,  and  to  the  Daysman  who  will  present  him  in,  his  Father^s 
prsMoos ;  and  to  tik<  Cross  he  clings  with  all  the  energy  that  a  dread  of 
4nU  and  a  hope  of  life  can  awaken. 

"ItlsanefiectlTe  educator.  Pliny  relates  that  'the  Christians  were 
MtaMoMsd  to  mmt  on  a  stated  day,  and  to  repeat  among  themselves  a 
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hymn  to  Christ,  as  to  a  God.'  All  who  accept  and  repeat  this,  will  re- 
ceive the  appellation  of  Christian,  and  will  be  known  to  address  Christ 
as  God.  It  will  carry  au  adequate  knowledge  of  Him  wherever  it  goeif. 
He  is  its  Alpha  and  Omega.  Its  doctrines  are  the  mold  in  which  Christ- 
ian character  is  formed,  and  it  will  form  a  character  which  will  be  re- 
cognized as  a  likeness  of  Him. 

*'  In  Juxtaposition  to  this,  we  have  another,  *  Nearer  my  God  to  Thee.* 
This  is  also  a  concise  sentence,  representing  another  hymn — one  of  a 
more  modern  date.  It  is  a  candidate  for,  and  is  receiving  much  favor. 
It  is  a  religious,  not  a  Christian  hymn.  To  adopt  this  motto  is  to  adopt 
its  related  hymn.  It  is  the  prayer  of  an  aspirant.  Ho  is  not  an  outcast. 
He  needs  no  Cleft  to  hide  him  flrom  the  Avenger.  He  has  no  leprous 
disqualifications  requiring  costly  blood.  It  is  not  death  to  remain  as  he 
is, — he  needs  no  mediator ;  he  is  in  favor  with  God,  and  is  raising  himself 
to  a  closer  fellowship,  but  is  overweighted  with  some  goodly  but  ove^* 
loved  object,  which  *  e'en  though  it  be  a  cross  *  to  do  so,  he  lays  asit^,; 
and  it  incomes  a  stepping-stone,  on  which  he  raises  himself  to  that  de- 
sired nearness.  It  is  full  of  negations.  Had  the  early  Christians  re- 
peated this,  and  only  this,  Pliny,  with  all  his  acumen,  would  not  have 
discovered  that  they  addressed  Christ  as  God,  and  it  would  have  been  ^ 
misnomer  to  have  given  them  the  appellation  of  Christian.  It  does  uo$ 
extend  a  knowledge  of  Him.  It  does  not  notice  Him,  either  expressly 
or  impliedly,  or  even  emblematically.  The  lithi'gropher  has  shown  h||B 
skill  in  setting  forth  the  spirit  of  each  hymn,  by  giving  the  emblem  of 
the  Cross  on  the  one,  and  withholding  it  from  the  other.  Its  doctrines 
will  more  deeply  mould  every  feature  of  a  self-righteous  character,  and 
self-identification  will  be  more  firmly  assured.  Used  in  public  worship, 
it  passes  by  Him,  who  alone  cau  present,  and  from  whom  alone  the  Fa- 
ther will  receive,  onr  service— the  only  daysman  allowed  between  God 
and  us.  '  Ye  would  see  Jesus,  look  not  for  Him  here— we  know  not 
where  it  hss  laid  Him.* 

*'  Both  mottoes  incite  the  aspiration  of  nearness  to  God,  but  here  their 
likenoss  ends ;  tbey  seek  it  in  different  ways.  The  first  points  to,  and  is 
inseparably  associated  with,  the  Living  Way  ;  the  other  points  to,  and  Is 
inseparably  associated  with,  another  way.  One  isdrawn  heavenward  by 
Him  who  is  lifted  up.  The  other,  self-reliantly,  raises  himself  thithe^ 
ward.  The  one  enters  by  the  Door ;  the  other  climbs  up  another  way. 
In  one,  the  name  of  Jesus  is  above  every  name,  and  definitives  and  pro- 
nominals  relating  to  Him  find  a  ready  welcome.  It  is  The  or  Thy  Onm. 
In  the  other,  there  is  no  beauty  in  Him  that  he  should  be  desired,  and 
no  room  fer  such  relatives.  It  is  a  cross.  Paul  exulted  Joyfully  in  ths 
Cross,  as  the  most  glorious  of  ways.  The  other  reluctantly  accepts  the 
most  unwelcome  of  ways,  'e'en  a  cross.' 

"Here  is  an  anomaly :— the  devout  accept  the  first,  as  the  way,  and 
the  only  way,  that  God  hath  appointed,  and  yet  are  receiving  and  teach- 
ing another  way — one  that  God  hath  nut  cast  up.  On  hearing  the  aspi- 
ration, 'Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,*  they  are  moved  by  its  perfect  accord 
with  their  own,  and  with  minds  filled  with  the  vivid  imageiies  of  tbfi 
first,  pointing  to  Him  who  is  the  Way,  we  are  led  in  spirit  by  one,  and  in 
word  by  the  other ;— the  first  is  the  cause,  tho  other  is  the  occasion,  of 
the  benefit  received. 

*'  We  sing  it  heartily  and  with  great  satisfaction,  and  feel  that  we  have 
made  one  of  our  most  acceptable  approaches  to  God,— shall  we  approach 
a  little  nearer,  and  ask  Him,  who  alone  can,  to  present,  for  us,  this  our 
song,  in  which  we  have  studiously  ignored  Him?  Does  He,  who  hangs 
on  the  Cross,  notice  If  the  suppliant,  who  is  clinging  to  Itt  foot,  lool^ 
wLitfnlly  on  any  other  cross  ? 

"  We  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  do  well,— let  us  sing  with  the  under: 
standing,  which  is  still  better.  The  suppliant,  saved,  will  ascribe  the 
whiteness  of  his  robe  to  blood  found  in  the  Cross.  The  aspirant,  saved, 
will  owe  the  brightness  of  his  array  to  his  having  found  and  passed 
through  the  fountain  opened  in  the  Ci-nss. 

"  Cau  this  good  motto  be  dissociated  from  a  false  way  ?  Is  it  mislead- 
ing? Are  all  provided  with  knowledge  to  supply  its  defects?  Can  we 
follow  this,  and  yet  be  loyal  to  the  first?  Can  mottoes  so  diverse  be  con- 
gruous in  the  same  temple  7  Or  songs  so  diverse  be  appropriate  to  offer 
on  the  same  altar?  If  one  offers  saci-ed,  does  not  the  other  offer  strange, 
fire  ?  With  the  pointers  in  our  school-rooms  guidiug  different  ways,  will 
it  be  a  surprise,  if  some  of  us  are  found  lisping  in  the  speech  of  Ashdod  ?**  > 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  criticism  is  likewise  the 
author  of  a  "  Lay  Sermon,"  upon  the  topic  of  "  Christ- 
ian Perfection,"  the  doctrine  of  which  is  in  general 
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accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  preceding  article, 
and  which  has  been  printed  and  issued  in  pamphlet 
form. 

Description  of  Conomo  Point. — This  attractive 
summer- resort  was  thus  graphically  and  facetiously 
described  by  Mr.  Cogswell,  in  a  paper  read  at  a  pub- 
lic entertainment  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  en- 
largement of  the  facilities  of  a  manufacturing  euter- 
.  prise  of  the  town  : 

'*  Partiee  have  bnilt  and  are  occupy  ing  a  cliuter  of  cottages  on  a  pl«a- 
Baot  plateau  on  the  eouth  bank  of  the  Basex  Biver,  in  the  town  of  Ebmx. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Croti*  Island  rises  to  the  height  of  some 
oue  hundred  feet — on  this  shore  is  another  cluster  of  cottages.  The  river, 
:iQ  its  passage  between  these  villages,  is  compressed  within  narrow  limits 
by  the  rocky  and  jagged  banks,  and  given  a  wild  and  rapid  current, 
which  is  broken  into  eddies  and  whirlpools  of  cavernous  and  unknown 
depths,  and  is  the  flt  abode  of  monuaids  and  mermen,  of  elves  and  sprites, 
and  all  singular  genii  who  delight  in  weird  abodes.  Here  they  must  have 
held  high  carnival  long  before  its  mysteries  were  known  to  the  lately  ar 
rived  Saxon. 

**0n  dark  evenings,  when  the  cottages  on  each  side  are  lighted,  and 
other  lights,  whether  carried  by  Jack  or  sprites  or  boatmen,  are  flitting 
across  the  river,  the  whole  scene  becomes  too  mysterious  to  be  visited  by 
young  people  who  have  precocious  imaginations,  unless  they  are  atten<Ied 
by  some  who  are  mature  in  Judgment  and  imagination.** 

Miscellaneous. — The  winter  of  1686  was  so  in- 
tensely cold  that  several  cattle  in  this  place  were 
frozen  to  death. 

Houses  in  this  place  were  not  painted,  either  out- 
side or  within,  until  a  hundred  years  after  the  fir^t 
settlement  in  1634. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  musical  precocity  occurred 
in  this  town  in  1859,  when  a  child  of  scarcely  three  years 
of  age  (Marth  S.  P.  Story,  now  the  wife  of  Dr.  Fancher, 
of  Middletown,  N.  Y.)  commeuced  playing,  without 
tuition,  upon  a  melodeon,  producing,  not  only  the  air 
of  a  tune,  but  its  accompaniment,  in  correct  time. 
She  played  before  public  audiences  in  several  towns 
of  the  county,  and  in  Boston.  The  occurrence  was 
phenomenal,  and  has  never  been  explained. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Andrews,  an  accomplished  and  suc- 
ce^isful  teacher,  was  the  first  lady  in  the  town,  if  not 
the  first  in  the  county,  chosen  Superintendent  of 
Schools  or  a  member  of  the  school  committee. 

Essex  Brass  Band. — This  organization  of  twenty 
performers  has  won  encomiums  from  the  general  pub- 
lic and  the  favorablejudgment  of  those  claiming  to  be 
connoisseurs  and  critics  in  mu4c. 

Triplets. — Israel  Andrews  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Al- 
mira  Holmes,  residents  of  Essex,  and  their  sister, 
Mrs.  Susan  Mears,  a  resident  of  Manchester,  are  the 
only  triplets  ever  born  in  Essex,  so  far  as  is  now 
Jcnown.  The  fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  birthday 
was  commemorated  by  asocial  gathering  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Andrews,  in  this  town,  in  the  autumn  of  1887. 

Retrospective. — How  the  tableau  has  changed 
since,  in  blossoming  May,  in  the  memorable  year 
1840, 1  came  here  to  reside,  and  sat  in  my  little  study 
in  the  south-east  chamber  of  the  residence  of  the 
late  Captain  Moses  Andrews,  on  Western  Avenue; 
where  through  the  golden  summer  the  birds  came  and 
sang  in  the  branches  that  embowered  the  window ;  and 


during  that  romantic  Presidential  campaign,  when  the 
rival  banners  of  Harrison  and  Van  Bur^n  waved  in 
the  breeze,  the  warbling  of  the  robins  and  bobolinks 
would  occasionally  intermingle  with  the  voice  of  my 
neighbor  across  the  way,  as  he  hailed  the  occupant 
of  some  passing  vehicle,  and  energetically  discussed 
with  him  the  uppermost  topics.  I  hear  again, 
in  fancy,  the  words  "tariff,"  "bank,"*' Mr.  Clay," 
"Mr.  Calhoun."  And  how  the  sign  on  the  gate,  "  I 
forbid  all  persons  passing  over  my  land,"  seemed  to 
frown  on  me,  until  the  genial  proprietor  signified 
that  I  might  pass  over  it  whenever  I  pleased  so  to  do. 
He  passed  over  it,  for  the  last  time,  a  long,  long 
while  ago. 

The  mystic  shuttle  of  Time  can  weave  no  veil  that 
will  hide  from  my  retrospective  vision  that  radiant 
dawn  of  early  manhood.  The  faces  of  those  I  knew, 
— the  dear  old  friends  who  vanished  year  by  year,  as 
one  after  another  they  stepped  into  the  silent,  phan- 
tom procession  that  never  halts  in  its  march, — I  seem 
to  see  them  again  beaming  upon  me,  as  if  in  placid 
benediction  from  some  blessed  region.  And  so  now 
I  look  with  yearning  gaze  through  the  vista  of  the 
intervening  years  at  those  early  scenes,  like  one  who 
from  a  winding  and  sometimes  rugged  road  has 
glimpses  of  a  charming  landscape  in  a  peaceful 
valley. 


CHAPTER    XCVIII. 
HAMILTON. 

BY  DANIEL  E.  8AFFOBD. 

Hamilton  is  a  pleasant  farming  town  situated 
about  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Boston,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Essex  County.  It  is  near  enough  to  the 
ocean  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  surf,  while  it  is  no- 
where touched  by  its  waters.  The  landscape  com- 
bines the  elements  of  diversified  and  attractive  scen- 
ery— the  hill  and  valley,  the  meadow  and  stream, 
the  forest  and  lake.  The  old  Eastern  stage  road  winds 
through  the  centre  of  the  town.  This  road,  long 
called  the  Bay  road,  because  leading  to  Boston,  was 
laid  out  in  1641,  through  the  farm  of  Matthew  and 
John  Whipple,  who  were  large  land-owners  in  the 
Hamlet.  The  principal  village  lies  along  this  street 
The  town  has  for  neighbors  Ipswich  on  the  north, 
Essex  on  the  east,  Manchester  and  Wenham  on  the 
south  and  southwest,  and  Topsfield  on  the  west. 
The  Ipswich  River  forms  in  part  the  northwestern 
boundary  line  on  Topsfield,  and  the  northeastern  on 
Ipswich.  The  Miles  River  rises  in  Wenham  Lake, 
enters  Hamilton  on  the  southern  boundary,  and  run- 
ning northeasterly,  crosses  the  line  into  Ipswich,  and 
empties  its  shallow  and  sluggish  waters  into  Ipswich 
River.  The  highest  elevation  is  Brown's  Hill,  situa- 
ted in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  town.    The  other 
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promiDent  hills  are  the  Sagamore,  at  the  northeast, 
and  Vineyard,  in  the  west.  A  recent  visitor  to  the 
town  describes  Brown's  Hill  as  "  A  beautiful,  round- 
ed eminence,  from  which  may  be  seen  the  windings 
of  Miles  River,  and  the  well-shaded  village  of  Hamil- 
ton on  the  north;  the  Chebacco  Pond  and  the  dense 
forests  of  Essex  and  Manchester,  and  the  ocean  on 
the  east;  the  spires  of  Marblehead  on  the  south; 
and  a  broad  sweep  of  land,  with  the  State  Insane 
Asylum,  on  the  west.  This  hill  and  the  neighboring 
ponds  were  fiivorite  resorts  of  the  red  men."  A 
charming  feature  of  the  scenery  is  formed  by  a  clus- 
ter of  ponds  in  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  town. 
Chebacco  Pond,  a  large  sheet  of  water,  lying  partly 
in  Essex,  and  Beck's  Pond,  Round  Pond  and  Gra- 
velly Pond,  which  are  wholly  within  the  limits  of 
Hamilton.  The  area  of  the  town  is  nine  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty  acres,  of  which  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  are  under  water.  Itsgreatest  length 
from  east  to  west  is  five  and  one-half  miles,  and  its 
mean  length  three  and  three-quarters;  its  greatest 
breadth  from  north  to  south  is  three  and  three- 
eighths  miles,  and  the  mean  breadth  three  miles. 
The  soil  is  generally  loamy  and  gravelly.  In  the 
soathwestern  comer  lies  an  extensive  tract  of  swamp 
land,  called  Wen  ham  Swamp. 

Hamilton  was  originally  included  in  the  ancient 
town  of  Ipswich  and  was  known  as  the  Hamlet ;  it 
does  not  appear  when  the  earliest  settlement  was 
made,  but  land  within  its  limits  was  granted  to 
Matthew  Whipple  in  1638,  and,  as  before  mentioned, 
the  old  stage  road  was  laid  out  through  his  and  his 
brothers  land  in  1641,  and  his  house  was  sold,  July 
10, 1647,  to  John  Annable,  tailor.  It  was  incorpora- 
ted as  a  separate  municipality  in  1798.  This  division 
was  accomplished  after  several  attempts  and  long  de- 
lays. 

The  division ists  of  that  day,  however,  had  a  most 
persistent  and  able  leader  in  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  the  sec- 
ond pastor  of  the  Hamlet  Church,  who  in  this 
tchievement  displayed  the  skill  which  had  distin- 
gaished  him  in  a  larger  enterprise  in  1787,  in  his  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Continental  Congress,  which  is 
referred  to  later  in  this  history.  The  name  of  Hamil- 
ton was  selected  by  Dr.  Cutler,  who  was  *  stanch 
Federalist,  in  honor  of  the  statesman  whose  policy  he 
ao  mach  admired.  Fifty  years  later,  on  the  incor- 
poration of  a  new  town,  the  representative  of  Hamil- 
ton then  in  the  Legislature  was  approached  by 
tgents  of  the  new  town,  which  coveted  the  honored 
name,  to  negotiate  for  purchasing  it ;  the  proposals 
»ere  promptly  declined.  But  long  before  this  com- 
plete separation  from  Ipswich,  a  movement  was  made 
in  1712,  by  the  residents  of  the  Hamlet,  so  called,  to 
be  aet  off  as  a  separate  parish.  The  citizens  and 
artates  of  the  Hamlet  were  then  a  part  of  the  terri- 
torial First  Parish  of  Ipswich,  and  taxable  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministry  there,  of  which  the  Revs.  John 
Kogers  (2d)  and  Jabez  Fitch  were  the  incumbents. 


The  following  petition  was  prepared  and  presented  to 
the  town : 

*' to  the  Inhabitants  of  Ipewich  now  Aaembled.  May  1,1712.  The 
humble  petition  of  ua  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  humbly 
ehoweth,  That  whereas  by  God's  providence  our  habitations  are  so  farr 
Distant  fW>m  ye  pnblyk  Worship  of  God  in  said  Towne  yt  above  fourty 
families,  tho  with  Great  Difficulty  repair  to  Wenham  to  Worship  God- 
There  where  wee  have  been  att  Great  Charge  to  Build,  but  our  Numbers 
being  greatly  Encreased  The  Boome  will  not  Containe  us  without  some 
Inlarfcement  &  ye  burden  of  Conveying  our  ffamillee  to  said  house  so  In- 
tolerable  yt  we  cannot  rest  quiet,  but  if  possible  we  might  be  silent  were 
not  ye  circumstances  of  our  condition  so  hard  to  bear,  yrfore  after  twice 
seven  years  past  woe  Doe  humbly  renew  or  petition  to  you  who  are  our 
fFathcrs,  yt  you  would  consider  ye  circumstances  of  our  condition,  and 
find  out  some  way  for  us  to  have  ye  word  of  G(  d  preached  among  us,  or 
freely  sett  us  off  to  be  a  precinct  by  ourselves,  A  free  us  from  paying  to 
ye  ministry  with  you,  yt  so  wo  may  with  Greater  comfort.  &  more  gen- 
erally attend  ye  publick  worshipp  of  God  in  ye  midst  of  or  Hamlett  yt 
God  may  be  glorified  &  or  Souls  edifyed,  so  hoping  you  will  grant  us  o'r 
request  Wee  remaine  yore  humble  petitioners,  vis  : 


*  Matthew  Whipple,  sen. 
Jno:  Whipple,  Jun*r 
Matt:  Whipple, Jr 
Isaac  Ringe 
William  Moulton 
James  Whipple 
Jona  Whipple 
Jno  Deane 
Daniel  Deane 
Nath'l  Deane 
Edmund  Pottar 
NathM  Dike 
James  Browne 
Jacob  Browne 
Parker  Dodge 
Jno  Walker 
Jno  Whipple 
Jno :  Annable 
Mattw  Annable 
Jno  Annable,  Ju'r 
Jno  Rockwell 
Matt  Whipple,  3d 
Antho  Dike 
Christo'r  Bedlock 
Samuel  Poland 
Daniel  Gilbert 
Thomas  Dnrgy 
Samuel  Tilton 
James  ffrow  ? 
Charles  Tuttle 
Nath'll  Browne 


Richd  Walker 
SamMl  Browne 
Matt :  Whipple,  4th 
Jno  LoverlU 
Nicholas  Williams 
Daniel  Killlm,  sen. 
Thomas  Browne 
John  Gillbert 
William  Qoarles. 
Richard  Dodge 
Moms  Welch 
Moses  Stevens 
Richard  Roberds 
John  Perkins 
James  Poland 
Willm  Maxul 
Jon  Piper 
NaUi'l  PotUr 
Jno :  Hubbard 
Abra.  Tilton 
Bernard  Thome 
John  Thome 
Timo.  Knowlton 
Isaac  GIddings 
Bei\j.  &  Samll  Knowlton 
Jno  t  Thoe  Knowlton 
John  Hooker 
Matthew  Annable 
Jno  Davis  jr. 
Wm  Davison 
Joseph  Browne." 


This  petition  was  granted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Ipswich  at  a  legal  meeting  held  May  22,  1712,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  a  committee  which  had  been 
chosen  to  treat  with  their  neighbors  of  the  Hamlet. 
This  committee  say  that  they  consider  the  request 
reasonable,  if  their  brethren  of  the  Hamlet  consider 
that  they  are  able  to  go  through  so  expensive  an 
undertaking,  when  the  public  burdens  lay  so  heavy 
upon  them,  and  they  recommend  tliat  the  citizens  of 
the  Hamlet  be  freed  from  all  further  charges  for  the 
support  of  the  present  ministers  of  Ipswich,  when 
they  shall  have  erected  a  meeting-house  and  called 
an  orthodox  minister  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them ; 
the  committee,  however,  somewhat  plaintively  present 
the  consideration  that  the  old  parish  has  two  minis- 
ters to  support,  and  that  two  have  been  maintained 
from  the  foundation  of  the  town,  and  they  express 
the  hope  "that these  will  continue  to  be  to  the  end  of 
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the  world,  and  if  it  should  ever  be  otherwise  it  will  be 
a  shameful  degeneracy  from  the  piety  of  our  ances- 
tors." Upon  this  recommendation  it  was  voted  to 
grant  the  request  for  a  separate  precinct  or  parish. 
On  the  2l8t  day  of  October  following,  a  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ipswich  belonging  to  the  Hamlet 
was  held  at  the  house  of  Matthew  Whipple,  Quarto ; 
Comet  Whipple  was  chosen  moderator,  and  it  was 
voted  that  a  "meeting-house  be  built  and  finished  at 
or  before  the  next  November  come  twelve  months," 
and  a  committee  consisting  of  Cornet  Whipple,  Car- 
penter Knowlton,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Brown,  Mr.  Isaac 
Ringe,  Mr.  John  Whipple,  Sergt.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  Mr.  Samuel  Poland  and  Mr.  Matthew  Whip- 
ple, tailor,  were  chosen  for  the  carrying  out  said 
work  and  to  take  an  account  of  every  man's  labor. 
At  a  session  of  the  Great  and  General  Court  or 
Assembly  of  her  Majesty's  Provinces  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  New  England,  held  at  Boston,  Octo- 
ber 14, 1713,  upon  the  reading  of  the  petition  of  Capt. 
Matthew  Whipple  and  others  of  the  Hamlet,  it  was 
ordered  that  according  to  a  vote  of  the  town  of 
Ipswich  they  be  made  and  allowed  to  be  a  distinct 
and  separate  precinct  to  be  established  as  follows, 
namely:  "all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Hamlet,  so 
called,  with  all  the  inhabitants  and  lands  lying  within 
the  compass  of  these  farms,  vs.  Annable  farm  and 
Jacob's  farm,  and  Abbott  farm,  Capt.  Whipple's 
farm,  the  farm  of  Joseph  Whipple,  dec'd ;  Lovering's 
farm,  from  thence,  bounding  on  Col.  Saltonstall's 
farm  exclusively,  and  all  the  farms  lying  upon  Wen- 
ham  bounds,  and  all  the  land  and  Inhabitants  lying  in 
Chebacco,  that  are  not  enclosed  in  Chebacco  pre- 
cinct." 

Subsequently,  on  December  3, 1715,  upon  the  peti- 
tion of  Matthew  Whipple,  John  Whipple  and  others, 
to  the  General  Court,  the  Saltonstall  farm  and  other 
neighboring  inhabitants,  who  had  so  petitioned,  were 
set  ofif  to  the  new  precinct. 

In  1719,  a  dispute  having  arisen  between  the  Ham- 
let and  Chebacco  Parish  in  regard  to  Knight's  farm, 
and  Knowlton  and  Buckman  farms,  the  matter  in 
dispute  was  referred  to  Hon.  Addington  Davenport, 
Samuel  Sewell  and  John  Clark,  Esqs.,  who  reported 
that  it  was  their  opinion  that  Thomas  Knowlton  and 
Jeremiah  Buckman  should  continue  to  the  Hamlet, 
as  they  have  already  been  set  off  with  their  friends  of 
Knight's  farm  by  the  General  Court  in  the  year  1718, 
-and  be  freed  from  any  further  charge  at  Chebacco, 
-each  of  the  parties  to  bear  their  own  charges.  This 
report  was  confirmed  in  council,  July  22,  1720. 

The  meeting-house  was  built  according  to  the  vote 
^f  October  21,  1712,  on  the  site  of  the  present  house. 
Its  dimensions  were  fifty  feet  in  length,  thirty-eight 
in  width  and  twenty  stud ;  the  windows  were  small, 
with  diamond-shaped  panes;  the  rafters  were  not 
covered  with  plaster,  so  that  the  swallows,  in  course 
of  time,  literally  built  their  nests  among  them,  and 
kept  up  a  lively  twitter  during  divine  service.    This 


house  stood  until  1762,  when  it  was  taken  down  to 
give  place  to  its  successor ;  this  was  built  mainly  by 
contributions  of  the  proprietors,  varying  from  the 
largest,  that  of  Matthew  Whipple,  Sr.,  of  £26  48.  ld„ 
to  that  made  by  John  Stockwell,  of  1^.  Zd,  Joseph 
Whipple,  joiner,  gave  £8  in  making  the  pulpit. 

Rev.    Mr.    Gerrish,    minister    of  Wenham,    con- 
tributed five  pounds.     The  rights  to  build  pews  were 
assigned  by  a  committee  of  the  parish,  and  each  per- 
son to  whom  such  assignment  was  made  was  to  build 
his  own  pew.    These  rights  were  granted  under  the 
restriction  that  no  owner  of  a  pew  should  sell  without 
leave  of  a  majority  of  the  proprietors.    There  were 
separate  seats  for  men  and  women  below  and  separate 
galleries.    Seaters  were  chosen  annually  at  the  parish 
meeting,  who  were  to  assign  seats  for  the  year,  and 
none  were  permitted  to  intrude  into  other  seats.     In 
1730,  probably  in  consequence  of  some  laxity  in  this 
respect,  it  was  voted  ^'  That  if  any  person  belonging 
to  the  precinct  shall  at  any  time  presume  or  make  it 
a  practice  to  sit  in  time  of  worship  in  the  meeting- 
house, in  any  other  seat  than  he  or  they  shall  be  duly 
directed  by  proper  seaters,  chosen  for  such  purpose, 
they  shall  be  proceeded  with  as  disorderly  in  Grod's 
house,  and  shall  suffer  the  penalty  as  such  offender 
or  offenders."    In  1713  Rev.  Samuel  Wigglesworth 
was  unanimously  invited  to  be  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  and  in  May,  1714,  he  was  authorized  to  build 
a  house  on  the  land  then  in  possession  of  John  Walk- 
er, and  it  was  voted  to  defend  Mr.  Wigglesworth's 
title,  if  the  person  who  was  the  heir  to  the  land 
should  molest  him,  and  to  make  good  to  him  any 
damage  he  should  sustain.    This  lot  of  land  was  ad- 
joining the  meeting-house,  and  this  and  the  house 
built  by  Mr.  Wigglesworth  is  undoubtedly  that  after- 
wards owned  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler  and  Rev.  Mr.  Felt, 
and  now,  by  Mrs.  Francis  Dane.    In  1720  seven  acres 
lying  on  the  main  road  southerly  of  Mr.  Wiggles- 
worth's  house-lot  were  bought  for  a  parsonage  lot; 
this  was  retained  until  1839,  when  it  was  divided  into 
house-lots  and  sold,  excepting  that  upon  which  the 
present  parsonage  stands.    Mr.  Wigglesworth's  salary 
was  fixed  at  sixty  pounds  for  the  first  year,  sixty-five 
pounds  for  the  second  and  seventy  pounds  for  the 
third ;  the  salary  was  to   be  paid  two-thirds  money 
and  one-third  grain.    He  was  also  to  receive  twenty 
cords  of  wood  and  one    hundred  pounds    towards 
building  his  house.     In  1741  the  custom  was  adopted 
of  designating  at  the  annual  meetings  eight  parish - 
ioners,  who  should  furnish  the  twenty  cords  of  wood, 
each  providing  two  and  a  half  cords.    The  parish 
also  took  charge  of  schools,  and  in  1730  voted  to  build 
a  school-house  and  set  it  up  in  the  centre  of  the  par- 
ish as  near  as  may  be,  and  that  a  school  for  writing 
and  reading  be  kept  in  the  centre  of  the  parish,  as 
long  as  the  proportion  of  the  one  hundred  pounds  or 
one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  raised  by  the  town, 
for  the  use  of  schools  which  belong  to  the  parish,  will 
maintain  it.    On  the  20th  of  October  of  that  year  it 
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was  voted  that  Mr.  Joseph  Secomb  keep  a  school  for 
foar  months,  and  Captain  Matthew  Whipple,  Mr. 
Thomas  Brown  and  Deacon  Matthew  Whipple  were 
chosen  the  first  school  committee  and  authorized  to 
collect  the  school  money  and  pay  the  first  teacher. 
This  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  public  schools  in 
the  Hamlet.  In  1748  the  parish  voted  to  raise,  by 
taxation,  fifty  pounds,  old  tenor,  and  to  choose  a  com- 
mittee "  to  agree  with  a  teacher  to  keep  school  for  as 
long  a  time  as  to  spend  fifty  pounds,  old  tenor.''  In 
the  same  year  provision  was  made  for  a  school  in  the 
north  part  of  the  Hamlet.  Nine  years  later  an  appro- 
priation was  made  for  a  school  in  the  west  part,  by  a 
Tote  November  9,  1757,  "  That  the  west  part  of  the 
Hamlet  begin  to  keep  a  school  November  21, 1757, 
tad  keep  it  six  weeks,  and  that  they  have  their  pro- 
portional part  of  the  money  for  said  school."  Cap- 
tain John  Whipple  (3d),  Adam  Brown  and  Joseph 
Bolles  were  chosen  a  committee  to  regulate  schools, 
and  it  was  voted  that  the  scholars  find  wood  and  pay 
the  schoolmaster's  board.  At  this  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hamlet  schools,  it  was  usually  provided 
that  each  scholar  should  furnish  one  foot  of  wood 
within  a  reasonable  time  from  the  beginning  of  the 
•chool  or  be  debarred  from  its  privileges. 

The  subject  of  building  a  new  meeting-house  be- 
gan to  be  agitated  in  1761,  and  the  following  year  the 
new  house  was  built.  It  was  sixty  feet  in  length, 
forty-four  feet  in  width,  and  twenty-six  feet  stud,  and 
Dr.  Cutler  says,  in  his  sermon  referred  to  hereafter, 
"  It  has  been  admired  for  its  just  proportions  and  pleas- 
ing appearance."  The  house,  with  the  exception  of 
the  pews,  was  finished  by  the  parish.  A  committee 
was  chosen  to  value  the  pew  room,  and  determine  the 
siie  of  the  pews ;  these  were  to  be  built  by  the  pur- 
chasers of  sites,  and  to  be  of  one  fashion.  These 
rights  to  build  were  sold  at  "  publick  vendue  "  Octo- 
ber 28,  1768,  Deacon  John  Patch  being  "vendue 
mister."  Until  1801  there  were  two  long  rows  of 
leats  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  aisle  in  front 
of  the  pulpit;  after  that  this  space  was  taken  up  by 
ths  square  pews.  This  house  stood  with  the  side 
fronting  the  street,  the  front  door  opening  directly 
into  the  house  ;  there  were  porches  on  the  norther- 
1?  and  southerly  ends,  the  tower  and  steeple  being  on 
the  southerly  end.  The  galleries  were  on  the  front 
tide  and  on  each  end.  In  1764  provision  was  made 
for  seating  the  choir,  by  a  vote  that  "  any  young  men, 
that  are  good  singers,  sett  in  the  men's  sixth  seat  be- 
low, during  the  Parish  pleasure."  The  pulpit  was 
high,  and  overhung  by  the  sounding-board ;  in  front 
was  the  deacon's  seat,  occupied  by  Deacons  Nathan- 
iel Whipple  and  John  Patch.  Deacon  Patch  sat  at 
thf  door,  and  Deacon  Whipple  at  the  farther  end, 
wearing  a  full-bottomed  wig.  Deacon  Patch  used  to 
interline  the  hymn,  and  Deacon  Whipple  set  the 
hymn  or  psalm.  No  provision  was  made  for  heating 
the  house  until  1824,  when  box  stoves  were  setup. 
The  pews  were  square,  with  seats  on  the  side,  hung 


on  hinges,  so  that  they  could  be  turned  up  during 
prayer,  and  at  the  close  would  come  down  with  a 
lively  clatter.  Chairs  were  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  pews  for  the  elderly  occupants,  and  considerable 
sensation  was  created  by  one  good  lady,  who  con- 
sulted her  comfort  so  much  as  to  take  a  rocking-chair 
into  her  pew. 

The  mode  of  lighting  for  evening  meetings,  which 
were  occasionally  held,  according  to  the  usual  notifi- 
cation at  "  early  candle  light,"  was  by  candles,  which 
members  of  the  congregation  would  bring  and  set 
up  in  tin  sconces  hung  in  the  pews. 

The  year  1768  was  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
Hamlet  for  the  death  of  its  pastor.  Rev.  Samuel  Wig- 
glesworth.  He  began  his  ministry  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  church,  in  1714,  and  continued  in  his 
ofiice  fifty -four  years ;  he  was  able  to  discharge  his 
duties  as  preacher  and  pastor  nearly  to  the  close  of 
his  life.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Michael  Wiggles- 
worth,  author  of  the  somewhat  noted  poem,  "  The 
Day  of  Doom,"  and  was  born  in  Maiden  February  4, 
1688.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1707. 
He  first  studied  medicine,  and  came  to  the  Hamlet  in 
March,  1710,  to  practice  that  profession,  and  re- 
mained until  December  29th  of  that  year,  when  he 
returned  to  his  native  place,  took  a  school  and  began 
the  study  of  divinity.  In  1714  he  returned  to  the 
Hamlet,  prepared  for  his  new  profession  and,  after 
preaching  some  months,  was  ordained  over  the  newly 
organized  Third  Church  of  Ipswich,  in  the  Hamlet, 
October  27, 1714.  That  he  was  diligent  and  faithful 
in  his  duties  may  be  inferred  from  his  long  pastorate. 
He  was  somewhat  afilicted  by  bodily  infirmity,  so  that 
at  times  he  needed  assistance  in  his  work,  and  as 
early  as  1724  the  parish  voted  to  pay  whoever  should 
preach  for  him  one  pound  for  every  day's  preaching; 
but  still  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  preached  long 
enough  to  wear  out  one  meeting-house  and  have  an- 
other built  for  him. 

His  successor.  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  in  his  century 
discourse,  preached  October  27,  1814,  on  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  church,  says  of  him  : 
**  That  he  was  possessed  of  very  respectable  talents — 
in  his  sentiments  Calvin istical — in  the  strain  of  his 
preaching,  evangelical,  instructive  and  practical.  Sol- 
emn and  unaffected  in  his  manner,  he  commanded 
attention  and  supported  the  character  of  an  able  and 
sound  divine,  amiable  and  exemplary — respected  and 
beloved,  he  filled  up  a  long,  peaceable  and  useful 
ministry." 

In  his  private  intercourse  he  was  accessible  and 
kind  in  manner,  and  instructive  in  conversation.  In 
personal  appearance  he  was  small  in  stature,  of  light 
complexion  and  alert  in  his  movements.  His  voice 
was  clear,  though  not  strong,  but  he  spoke  with  such 
earnestness  as  to  command  attention.  His  intellect- 
ual ability  was  above  the  average  standard.  He  was 
reputed  to  be  especially  well  versed  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and,  in  consequence,  his   assistance    and 
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counsel  were  often  songht  by  other  churches  in  the 
settlement  of  their  difficulties;  and  he  was  also 
prompt  in  the  painful  duty  of  discipline  in  his  own. 
During  his  ministry  very  large  additions  were  made 
to  his  church »  particularly  after  the  great  earthquake 
in  1727,  which  occurred  on  Sunday  evening,  October 
27th.  The  next  Wednesday  was  observed  as  a  day 
of  humiliation  and  prayer,  and  an  appropriate  ser* 
mon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  which,  at 
the  request  of  his  people,  was  published. 

During  the  year  following  about  one  hundred  were 
added  to  the  church.  In  1744  an  earthquake  took 
place  on  Sabbath  afternoon  during  service ;  the  audi- 
ence were  greatly  alarmed ;  Mr.  Wigglesworth  en- 
deavored to  calm  them,  and  remarked,  '*  There  can 
be  no  better  place  for  us  to  die  in  than  the  house  of 
Ood.'*  Several  of  his  discourses  were  published, — in 
1733  an  election  sermon  preached  before  the  Legis* 
lature  on  the  necessity  of  a  general  reform  in  morals 
and  piety ;  in  1751  a  discourse  before  the  convention 
of  Congregational  ministers  of  Massachusetts ;  in  1755 
two  sermons  to  his  parishioners  during  the  French 
and  Indian  War ;  in  1760  the  Dudleian  lecture. 

He  showed  himself  ready  to  keep  pace  with  the 
march  of  improvement  by  being  one  of  the  first  to 
purchase  a  chaise ;  this  was  in  1753. 

He  was  married,  June  80,  1715,  to  Mary,  daughter 
of  John  Brintnal,  of  Winnissimmet  (now  Chelsea) ; 
she  died  June  6, 1723.  Their  children  were  Mary, 
Michael,  Martha  and  Phebe.  March  12,  1730,  he 
married  Martha,  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Reading;  she  survived  him,  and  died  at  Newbury- 
port,  1784,  aged  89.  Their  children  were  Sarah,  Phebe, 
Samuel,  Katharine,  Elizabeth,  Edward,  John,  Abigail 
and  William.  Of  his  thirteen  children,  four  sons  and 
four  daughters  survived  him.  He  died  September  3, 
1768  ;  on  the  6th  the  parish  voted  to  bear  the  charge 
of  his  burial,  to  build  a  brick  grave,  to  give  eight 
pounds  to  Madame  Wigglesworth,  and  to  provide 
seven  gold  rings,  six  for  the  bearers  and  one  for  Rev. 
Mr.  Hopkins,  who  was  then  preaching  for  them,  and 
eighteen  pairs  of  men's  white  gloves,  presumably  for 
the  attending  ministers.  Deacons  Patch  and  Whip- 
ple and  John  Hubbard  were  chosen  a  committee  to 
have  charge  of  the  funeral.  He  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  opposite  the  meeting-house.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  his  monument  is  : 

"In  mtmoiyof 
the  venerable  and  beloved  minister  of  Christ, 
THJS  Bet.  Sam  del  Wiooleswobth, 
Pastor  of  the  3^  church  in  Ipswich,  who  departed  this  life  Sept  3',  1768, 
In  the  90^  year  of  his  age,  and  the  54*^  year  of  his  ministry.     *  And 
Samuel  said  to  the  people,  Fear  not,  for  the  Lord  will  not  forsake  his 
people,  for  his  great  name's  sake.    Only  fear  the  Lord  and  serve  him  in 
truth  with  all  your  heart.'  ** 

"After  the  death  of  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  Revs. 
Messrs.  Hopkins,  Brigham  and  Searl,  successively 
declined  the  invitation  of  the  parish  to  settle  with 
them  in  the  ministry.  In  May  1771,  Mr.  Manasseh 
Cutler,    accepted    a   call   to  the    ministry   in    this 


Parish.  He  was  then  a  young  man,  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  wearing  a  brown  wig  over  his  shorn 
head,  in  conformity  to  the  clerical  fashion  of  the  day. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  of  the  class  of 
1765,  and  was  a  native  of  Killingly,  in  ConnecticuL 
His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  he  had  himself  worked 
on  the  farm,  had  been  engaged  in  business,  and  had 
studied  and  practiced  law ;  he  had,  however,  for 
some  years  looked  toward  the  ministry  as  possibly 
his  life-work,  and  having  married  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Balch  of  Dedham,  he  commenced  his  theo- 
logical studies  with  him  in  1769.  He  was  ordained 
September  11,  1771.  Mr.  Balch  preached  the  ordina- 
tion sermon.  Mr.  Cutler  then  began  that  affectionate 
and  able  ministry  to  the  material,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  wants  of  his  people  which  continued  for 
fifty-two  years,  and  ended  only  at  his  death.  The 
parish  voted  him  £  133,  68,  Sd,  as  settlement,  and  for 
salary,  £  85 ,  and  the  use  of  the  parsonage.  He  pur- 
chased the  house  owned  by  his  predecessor,  which  he 
enlarged  and  greatly  improved,  leaving  it  at  his 
decease,  in  external  appearance,  substantially  as  it  is 
at  present  In  1772,  the  parish  voted  "  to  sing  Dr. 
Watts*  psalms  for  the  future.*' 

It  is  an  interesting  item  in  the  history  of  the  parish, 
as  illustrating  the  great  depreciation  of  the  currency 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  that 
at  a  parish  meeting  held  November  14,  1780,  a  com- 
mittee of  five  were  chosen,  "  To  calculate  the  amount 
of  £  85,  which  is  the  nominal  sum  of  Mr.  Cutler's 
salary,  agreeable  to  y*  first  stipulated  price  of 
articles  in  this  State  in  present  current  money." 
At  an  adjournment  of  this  meeting  held  Novem- 
ber 28,  the  calculation  having  probably  been 
made  in  the  mean  time,  the  sum  of  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  in  current  money  was  voted  for 
his  salary  for  that  year ;  this  vote  was  how- 
ever reconsidered,  and  it  was  voted  to  raise  one  hun- 
dred pounds  in  silver  for  that  purpose ;  that  probably 
being  estimated  as  equivalent  to  the  amount  first 
voted.  In  March  1781,  it  was  voted  that  five  pecks 
of  corn  per  month  be  paid  to  Benjamin  Ayers,  for 
ringing  the  bell,  and  that  the  herbage  of  the  burial 
place  be  let  out  for  two  bushels,  three  quarts  and  one 
pint  of  corn,  it  being,  probably,  too  intricate  a  prob- 
lem to  determine  these  values  in  currency.  The 
scarcity  of  West  India  molasses,  occasioned  by  the 
war,  stimulated  the  ingenuity  of  some  persons  in  the 
Hamlet  to  provide  as  a  substitute  the  juice  of  com* 
stalks,  expressed  from  them  after  being  ground  in  a 
mill,  and  then  boiled  down,  and  in  1778,  a  load  of 
this  was  carried  from  the  Hamlet  to  a  Salem  distillery, 
where  it  yielded  the  most  satisfactory  result  in  spirits. 

The  years  1773  and  1775,  were  noticeable  in  the 
annals  of  the  parish  for  unusual  sickness  and  mor- 
tality. The  average  mortality  in  the  Hamlet  for  the 
twenty-one  years  preceding  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  was  twelve.  In  the  year  1773,  the  deaths  num- 
bered twenty-nine,  and  in  1775,  twenty-six.     The 
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prevalent  diseases  were  a  malignant  fever,  afterwards 
known  as  typhus  fever,  and  a  disease  which  was 
called  canker  fever.  In  1777,  small-pox  prevailed  to 
an  alarming  extent ;  of  the  twenty-three  deaths  in 
that  year,  five  were  from  that  disease.  A  pest  house 
was  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  parish,  and  a 
committee  Reported,  June  80,  1777,  that  there  were 
sixty -one  cases.  The  diseases  continued  into  the 
next  year,  and  persons  came  from  other  towns  to  be 
inoculated. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  people 
were  so  much  straitened  in  their  means  that  Dr. 
Cutler's  salary  was  raised  with  difficulty,  and  his 
thoughts  were  turned  to  the  West,  as  affording  better 
prospects  for  his  future,  in  providing  support  for  his 
family.  In  1786  several  of  the  officers  of  the  late 
army  organized  a  company  in  Boston,  called  the  Ohio 
Company,  for  the  purchase  of  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  river,  for  locating  a  permanent  settlement. 

This  land  was  to  be  purchased  with  the  government 
paper,  with  which  the  army  had  been  paid  off,  and 
which  had  so  depreciated  in  value  that  it  was  scarcely 
available  for  anything  else  than  purchasing  of  the 
government  its  land.  Dr.  Cutler,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Major  Winthrop  Sargent,  became  a  member 
of  the  company  and  was  selected  as  its  agent  to  un- 
dertake the  delicate  and  diflScult  duty  of  negotiating 
with  the  Continental  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  the 
land  J  for  this  duty  he  was  well  equipped  by  his  vari- 
ous learning  and  experience  in  agriculture,  science, 
law,  medicine  and  divinity,  and  more  especially,  by  his 
tact  in  dealing  with  men,  his  affable  manner,  and 
great  conversational  ability.  He  had  aUo  gained  a 
wide-:}pread  reputation  for  his  scientific  attainments 
and  contributions.  He  had  already  been  chosen  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  to  the  first  volumes  of  the  memoirs  of 
this  society,  had  contributed  astronomical  and  meteor- 
ological papers;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Philadelphia.  Possessing  all  these 
natural  and  acquired  qualifications,  and  indorsed  by 
many  letters  of  introduction  from  distinguished  men, 
he  started  on  his  mission.  He  left  his  home  in  his 
sulky,  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  for  New  York,  where 
the  Continental  Congress  was  then  sitting,  and 
reached  New  York,  July  5,  1787,  after  a  twelve  days 
journey,  coming  in,  as  he  writes,  "  by  the  road  that 
enters  the  Bowery,"  putting  up  his  horse  "  at  the  sign 
of  the  'Plow  and  Harrow'  in  the  Bowery  barns." 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  contract  for  one  million 
acres,  at  one  dollar  per  acre,  with  five  hundred  thous- 
and more  thrown  in  as  an  allowance  for  bad  lands 
and  incidental  charges.  He  also  at  this  time  rend- 
ered a  greater  service  for  the  northwestern  territory, 
then  and  in  coming  time,  and  for  the  country  at  large 
hy  his  influence,  which  was  powerful  if  not  decisive 
in  securing  the  passage  of  the  clauses  in  the  ordi- 

nanceof  1787,  prohibiting  slavery  in  that  territory, and 

providing  for  education.    The  honor  of  proposing  the 


an ti -slavery  clause  has  been  awarded  to  Nathan  Dane, 
the  eminent  jurist,  who  was  a  member  of  this  congress, 
but  it  is  believed  upon  good  evidence  that  his  action 
was  prompted,  if  not  decided,  by  the  counsel  of 
Dr.  Cutler.  The  Hamlet  may  claim  further  honor  in 
connection  with  this  ordinance,  since  Mr.  Dane  was  a 
native  of  the  Parish,  though  at  this  time  a  resident 
of  Beverly.  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, in  a  highly  appreciative  paper  on  Manasseh 
Cu  tier,  April,  1887,  says  of  him :  *'A8 1  cannot  but  read 
our  history  Manasseh  Cutler  was  the  providential 
man  who  set  impassable  metes  and  bounds  to  the  slave 
power.  But  for  him  American  history  would  have 
taken  its  course  in  widely  different  channels.  The 
free  states  would  have  made  hardly  a  show  of  coun- 
terpoise to  the  slave  states." 

The  next  move  was  to  pr  ovide  for  the  territory 
emigrants  of  good  New  England  stock.  The  dwellers 
in  the  Hamlet,  who  were  near  Dr.  Cutler's  house  on  a 
certain  day  in  December,  1787,  could  have  seen  start- 
ing from  his  door  a  large  wagon,  covered  with  black 
canvass,  having  on  its  sides,  in  white  letters,  *'Ohio, 
for  Marietta  on  the  Muskingum,"  and  would  have 
heard  a  volley  fired  by  the  armed  emigrants,  as  a 
salute,  as  it  moved  off  on  its  long  journey.  These 
emigrants  numbered  forty^five,  from  various  towns, 
and  among  them,  Jervis,  a  son  of  Dr.  Cutler.  They 
reached  their  destination  in  April,  1788,  and  com- 
menced the  first  white  settlement  in  Ohio,  for  Marietta. 
Dr.  Jos.  B.  Felt,  the  historian,  of  Hamilton,  says  of 
the  historic  wagon,  which  so  linked  Hamilton  with  the 
then  far  west,  **  The  use  to  which  the  wagon  already 
spoken  of  was  appropriated — the  circumstances  under 
which  it  left  New  England,  and  reached  an  unculti- 
vated wilderness,  where  political  power  is  soon  likely 
to  wield  the  destinies  of  our  republic — have  made  this 
exploring  vehicle  an  object  of  much  interest  among 
some  of  our  literati,  who  have  mentioned  it,  so  that 
it  is  beginning  to  waken,  in  the  mind,  associations 
somewhat  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Mayflower,  which  landed  the  pilgrims  on 
the  shore  of  Plymouth." 

The  next  summer.  Dr.  Cutler  himself  visited  the 
new  colony,  starting  from  Hamilton  in  the  sulky,  in 
which  he  made  part  of  the  journey,  but  which  was 
exchanged  for  the  saddle  at  the  Alleghanies ;  the  last 
of  the  journey  was  made  by  water.  He  reached 
Marietta,  August  19th,  and  preached  the  next  Sab- 
bath. He  returned  to  the  Hamlet  October  15th,  hav- 
ing formed  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  best  for 
his  family  and  himself  to  remain  in  New  England. 
This  must  have  been  an  interesting  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  Hamlet,  turning  as  it  naturally  would 
the  sympathies  and  interest  of  the  people  to  "  the 
Ohio,"  which  was  then  the  "  Far  West." 

Early  in  the  year  1788,  the  project  of  entire  separa- 
tion from  Ipswich  as  a  town  was  first  agitated.  Several 
meetings  in  reference  to  this  matter  were  held  before 
Dr.  Cutler  left  for  the  west;  at  the  first,  held  January 
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2d,  it  was  voted  that  "the  minds  of  ye  parish  is  to  be 
set  off  as  a  town,"  and  to  choose  a  committee  to  treat 
with  an  attorney.  In  June  it  was  voted  to  petition 
the  General  Court  to  be  incorporated  into  a  separate 
town.  The  matter  seemed  to  have  then  been  dropped, 
but  was  revived  in  1791,  when  similar  action  was 
taken.  The  project  was  pressed  the  following  year, 
and  in  March,  1798,  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  Col.  Robert 
Dodge,  Mr.  Joshua  Giddings  and  Mr.  Jonathan 
Lamson  were  appointed  a  committee  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  such  sums  of  money  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  such  conditions  as  the  General  Court  may 
impose  in  granting  the  petition,  which  was  then  be- 
fore that  body,  for  incorporating  the  parish  and  cer- 
tain other  persons  and  estates  into  a  separate  town 
and  parish.  On  June  21st,  1793,  the  long  desired 
event  was  consummated,  and  the  Hamlet  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  town  of  Hamilton  was  incorporated. 
Dr.  Cutler  in  his  century  sermon  says  of  this:  "This 
separation  from  the  ancient  and  highly  respectable 
town  of  Ipswich  was  a  transaction  in  which  the  in- 
habitants of  both  felt  themselves  deeply  interested. 
In  accomplishing  this  desirable  object,  every  pro- 
ceeding of  the  people  was  conducted  with  entire 
unanimity.  Although  the  pecuniary  condition  ap- 
peared to  be  large,  it  was  promptly  and  cheerfully 
paid.  And  let  it  also  be  noticed,  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction, that  the  unpleasant  feeling  excited  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  our  brethren  in  Ipswich  appears  to 
have  very  happily  subsided."  The  number  of  in- 
habitants at  the  time  of  incorporation  is  not 
accurately  known,  but  probably  was  about  the  same 
as  by  the  census  of  1810,  when  it  was  seven  hundred 
and  eighty.  This  sketch  gives  the  names  of  many  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  the  hamlet  who  gave  di- 
rection to  its  parochial  and  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  of 
most  of  them,  we  know  nothing  but  their  names, 
and  can  only  infer  their  characters  from  the  trusts 
confided  to  them.  This  is  especially  true  of  those 
who  are  named  in  the  earliest  records ;  of  some, 
however,  we  have  a  little  fuller  information.  Dr. 
Felt  in  his  history,  to  show  the  characterjof  the  Ham- 
let, quotes  a  remonstrance  of  the  town  of  Ipswich  in 
1679,  which  characterizes  it  as  follows :  "  One  of  the 
principal  of  these  hamlets  lies  on  the  road  to  Boston, 
extending  almost  to  Wenham,  wherein  are  several 
of  the  better  rank ;  members  of  the  church,  persons 
of  public  place  and  service,  as  well  or  better  landed 
than  any,  and  as  wise  to  be  sensible  of  their  difficulties 
which  they  deeply  share  in  as  others." 

Among  the  early  residents  in  this  part  of  Ipswich, 
were  Matthew  Whipple,  who  died  in  1647,  to  whom 
land  was  granted  in  the  Hamlet  in  1638.  He  held 
the  chief  offices  in  town.  John  Whipple,  to  whom  a 
large  grant  was  made  in  1639,  was  the  incumbent  of 
various  offices  ;  was  deputy  to  the  General  Court  for 
eight  years,  also  a  deacon  and  ruling  elder  in  the 
First  Church.  Richard  Hubbard,  who  died  in  1681, 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  held  the 


prominent  offices.  He  is  said  to  huve  married  the 
daughter  of  Governor  Bradstreet.  John  Whipple, 
who  died  in  1683,  leaving  an  estate  appraised  at 
£3,000,  was  representative  to  the  General  Court 
for  four  years,  also  captain  of  a  troop,  and  county 
treasurer,  as  well  as  holding  town  offices.  Still 
another  John  Whipple,  who  died  in  1695,  was 
lieutenant  of  a  troop  and  deputy  to  the  General 
Court  for  four  years ;  his  estate  was  valued  at  £1639, 
16«.  Deacon  John  Gilbert,  the  first  deacon  of  the 
church,  died  in  1722.  Among  the  petitioners  in 
1712  for  the  separation  of  the  Hamlet,  were  four 
Matthew  Whipples.  The  senior  of  the  name  was  a 
person  of  substance  and  prominence;  his  wife  was  a 
granddaughter  of  General  Dennison,  and  one  of  his 
grandsons,  William  Whipple,  was  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  brigadier- 
general  at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  He  was,  by 
much,  the  largest  contributor  to  the  building  of  the 
first  meeting-house,  in  1713.  He  was  a  maltster  and 
had  a  malt  and  oat  mill,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
situated  in  rear  of  the  present  residence  of  Edwin  A. 
Whipple.  He  gave  freedom  to  his  mulatto  servant. 
He  was  a  town  officer,  a  justice  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sions, representative  in  1718,  1719,  and  1729.  He  was 
an  energetic  and  eminently  UE^eful  citizen.  His  es- 
tate was  valued  at  £3500.  His  house  and  lands  were 
devised  to  his  sons,  Matthew  and  John.  He  died 
January  28,  1739.  Major  Symonds  Epes,  as  he  is 
called  in  the  parish  records,  was  a  cotemporary  with 
this  Matthew  Whipple,  and  like  him  was  prominent 
in  affairs.  He  served  for  several  years  as  moderator 
of  the  parish  meetings,  and  on  the  Board  of  Assessors, 
and  as  a  member  of  committees.  He  was  also  colonel 
of  a  regiment,  justice  of  the  General  Sessions  court, 
and  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council  from  1724 
to  1734,  inclusive.  He  showed  his  interest  in  the 
Hamlet  church  by  giving  to  it  a  large  silver  can. 
When  he  was  a  bachelor,  of  the  mature  age  of  fifty- 
two,  he  married  young  Mary  Whipple,  a  girl  of  six- 
teen. He  died  August  30, 1741,  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year.  His  wife  survived  him,  and  shortly  after  be- 
came the  third  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Holyoke, 
president  of  Harvard  College;  she  died  in  Cambridge 
in  1790,  in  her  ninety-second  year.  It  is  related  of 
her,  as  indicative  of  her  spirit,  that  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  when  there  was  a  demand  for  saltpetre, 
she  was  waited  on  to  learn  if  she  would  consent  that 
the  oak  wood  on  her  farm  in  the  Hamlet  should  be 
used  for  making  it.  She  earnestly  replied,  ^'  It  is  for 
liberty ;  take  as  much  of  the  wood  as  you  want." 
This  was  the  farm  now  owned  by  George  Brown. 
Major  Epes  left  two  minor  children,  Samuel  and 
Elizabeth.  He  was  buried  in  the  tomb  now  marked 
by  the  stone  monument  erected  by  heirs  of  Deacon 
Nathaniel  Whipple.  The  physician  of  the  Hamlet 
was  Dr.  Elisha  Whitney,  who  was  a  native  of  Water- 
town.  He  came  to  the  Hamlet  in  1772  and  remained 
till  1793,  when  he  removed  to  Beverly,  where  several 
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of  his  descendants  now  live.  He  served  as  a  sui^eon 
Id  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  during  his  absence 
Dr.  Cutler,  who  had  studied  medicine,  discharged  the 
duties  of  a  physician.  Dr.  Whitney  took  active  part 
in  parish  business,  as  moderator  of  the  meetings,  as 
treasurer,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  to  visit  the 
schools.  He  married  Eunice  Farley,  of  Ipswich. 
His  house  stood  on  the  site  of  that  now  owned  by 
D.  E.  Safford. 

After  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Ham- 
ilton was  obtained,  the  first  town-meeting  was  held 
for  the  organization  of  the  new  town  August  1 
1793.  Deacon  Nathaniel  Whipple  was  chosen  mod- 
erator; Lemuel  Brown,  clerk;  Nathaniel  Whipple, 
treasurer;  Jonathan  Lamson,  Capt.  Daniel  Browo 
and  Joseph  Poland,  Jr.,  selectmen.  Nine  hundred 
and  ten  pounds  were  raised  to  pay  the  town  of  Ips- 
wich ;  and  the  building  of  a  pound  was  provided  for. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  October,  rules  and  regulations 
were  adopted  for  the  management  of  town  affairs 
and  the  salaries  of  officers  were  fixed,  which  were 
for  town  clerk,  six  shillings;  treasurer,  twelve 
shillings;  selectmen,  assessors  and  overseers  £2  14s 
At  the  first  annual  town-meeting,  held  March,  1794, 
it  was  voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds  for 
Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  for  his  services  in  behalf  of  the 
town  at  Boston,  this  being  intended  as  remunera- 
tion for  his  services  in  obtaining  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion.   To  this  vote  Dr.  Cutler  replied : 

"Gentlemen  I  .very  sensibly  feel  my  obligation  to  ibis  town  for  the 
rery  generous  compensation  they  hare  this  day  roted  me  for  the  little 
aid  I  afforded  in  obtaining  their  incorporation.  I  beg  leare  to  inform 
the  town  that  I  cannot  receire  from  them  any  pecuniary  reward  for 
any  services  the}  may  suppose  I  have  rendered  them  ;  the  only  compen- 
sation I  can  desire  is,  that  they  may  live  in  peace  and  unity  ;  this  will  be 
to  me  an  ample  reward ;  and  permit  me  to  add,  that  I  very  sensibly  feel 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  under  their  present  heavy  burdens,  but 
my  earnest  prayer  and  desire  is  that  they  may  be  able,  through  the 
UsiBingof  Providence,  to  extricate  themselves,  and  that  their  Incor- 
poration may  prove  a  blessing  to  them  and  their  children  after  them. 
Tou  will  therefore  please  order  that  the  sum  voted  may  not  be  ai»- 
Mswd. 

"I  am,  with  the  most  sincere  affection  and  esteem, 

"Tour  most  humble  servant, 

"M.  Cutler. 
''To  the  inhabitants  of  Hamilton  in  town-meeting  assembled.'* 

A  suitable  committee  was  then  chosen  to  thank 
Dr.  Cutler  for  his  services  in  obtaining  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  town.  At  this  meeting  Joshua  Giddings 
was  moderator,  and  the  town  officers  chosen  in  Au- 
gust preceding  were  re-elected,  except  Col.  Robert 
Doder  was  chosen  selectman  in  place  of  Joseph  Po- 
land, Jr.  The  amount  which,  by  the  terms  of  sep- 
aration, was  to  be  paid  to  Ipswich,  Dr.  Cutler  and 
Col.  Dodge  took  over  in  silver  dollars,  and  made  a 
formal  tender  of  it  to  the  town  treasurer,  which  he 
reluctantly  accepted. 

After  the  incorporation,  until  1829,  the  new  town 
constituted  a  territorial  parish,  and  town  and  parish 
affairs  were  acted  on  together  at  the  town-meeting. 
As  this  history  now  brings  us  to  the  point,  where  the 
town  and  parish  unite,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
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follow  along  first  the  history  of  the  parish  and  church 
to  the  present  time,  as  distinct  from  those  subjects 
which  more  appropriately  relate  to  town  afiairs. 

In  1818,  the  Sabbath -school  was  organized.  Pre- 
vious to  that.  Dr.  Cutler  was  accustomed  to  catechise 
the  children  in  the  district  schools,  and  as  early  as 
1814  the  girls  in  the  congregation  used  to  remain  in 
the  meeting-house  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice, sitting  in  a  long  pew  near  the  pulpit,  and  were 
questioned  by  Dr.  Cutler  as  to  the  text  and  subject 
of  the  sermon.  In  May,  1818,  a  Miss  Paget,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  who  had  been  stopping  in  Beverly, 
came  to  Hamilton,  and  called  on  Mrs.  Mary  L. 
Faulkner,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Faulkner,  to  consult  with 
her  as  to  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  Sabbath - 
school. 

This  was  less  than  two  years  after  the  first  Sabbath - 
school  was  established  in  the  State,  if  not  in  the 
country.  In  October,  1816,  such  a  school  was  started 
in  Rev.  Dr.  Morse's  Society  in  Charlestown.  After 
consultation  with  Dr.  Cutler,  who  excused  himself 
from  any  active  part  in  the  enterprise  on  account  of 
the  state  of  his  health,  an  arrangement  was  made  for 
Miss  Paget  to  meet  several  of  the  young  ladies  at 
Mrs.  Faulkner's,  where  the  subject  was  discussed. 
Miss  Paget  remained  at  Hamilton  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  Mrs.  Faulkner  taking  her  with  her  horse  and 
chaise,  they  made  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  town, 
calling  at  every  house  and  urging  the  parishioners  to 
send  their  children  to  the  Sabbath-school.  The  chil- 
dren and  young  people  generally,  came  and  joined 
the  school.  It  was  a  year  or  n^ore  before  any  man 
ventured  into  the  school  to  render  any  assistance, 
and  the  duty  of  opening  the  meetings,  and  acting  as 
superintendent,  devolved  on  Mrs.  Faulkner,  who  was, 
however,  fully  equal  to  the  emergency.  At  this  time 
no  question  books  were  used,  and  the  exercises  con- 
sisted mainly  of  recitation  of  verses  from  the  Bible. 
One  of  the  girls.  Thankful  Baker,  was  especially  pro- 
ficient in  this  exercise,  and  in  one  instance  recited 
seventy,  to  the  dismay  of  her  worthy  teacher. 

The  school,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
become  very  firmly  established  in  Dr.  Cutler's  day. 
Dr.  Cutler  at  this  time  was  beginning  to  feel  some- 
what unfitted  for  the  complete  discharge  of  his  duties 
by  his  growing  infirmities.  He  had  for  many  years 
been  afflicted  with  the  asthma.  He,  however,  con- 
tinued to  preach  until  within  a  few  months  of  his 
decease.  It  was  for  some  time  necessary  to  assist  him 
into  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  for  him  to  sit  in  his 
chair  while  preaching.  He  died  July  28,  1823,  in 
the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-second 
of  his  ministry.  Although  his  distinction  was  gained 
mainly  by  his  achievements  outside  of  his  chosen 
profession,  he  was  a  most  faithful  and  successful 
minister  of  the  Grospel.  He  was  a  plain,  earnest  and 
practical  preacher.  From  the  nature  of  his  mind  he 
was  indisposed  to  speculative  or  metaphysical  reason- 
ing.   The  propositions  of  his  sermons  were  sustained 
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by  liberal  citations  from  the  Scriptures,  after  the 
custom  of  the  time,  when  preachers  looked  for  their 
authority  to  the  law  and  the  testimony,  rather  than 
to  the  evolution  of  their  "  Christian  consciousness/' 
He  exalted  the  Bible  as  the  sure  foundation  of  hope 
and  belief.  To  quote  his  own  words:  ^'The  Bible 
carries  its  own  evidence  with  it.  Infidelity  has  been 
met  not  merely  with  clear  reasoning  and  strength  of 
argument,  which  sophistry  can  always  evade,  but 
with  the  formidable  weapon  of  the  Bible  itself— the 
Bible  without  note  or  comment.''  He  was,  as  a  pastor, 
genial,  accessible,  and  sympathetic,  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  people.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the 
schools,  and  frequently  visited  them  and  was  always 
ready  with  a  word  of  advice  and  encouragement.  He 
received  into  his  family  and  gave  instruction  to  many 
boys  and  young  men  from  other  towns,  in  studies 
required  to  fit  them  for  college,  and  also  in  navigation 
and  mathematics,  as  a  preparation  for  a  business  or 
maritime  life. 

In  addition  to  his  membership  in  the  scientific 
societies  already  mentioned,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul- 
ture, of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety, president  of  the  Bible  Society  of  Salem  and 
vicinity,  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
of  the  New  England  Linnsean  Society.  He  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  his  cUma  mater,  Yale  Col- 
lege, in  1791. 

From  this  summary  we  have  evidence  of  the  high 
estimate  placed  upon  his  character  and  services.  Dr. 
Peabody,  in  the  article  before  referred  to,  says  of  him : 
"  For  diversity  of  good  gifts,  for  their  efficient  use,  and 
for  the  variety  and  modes  of  valuable  service  to  his 
country  and  to  mankind,  I  doubt  whether  Manasseh 
Cutler  has  his  equal  in  American  history.  Had  he 
distinguished  himself  in  any  one  way  as  he  did  in 
many  ways,  his  would  have  been  confessedly  among 
the  greatest  names  of  his  age.  But  because  he 
belonged  exclusively  to  no  one  department,  he 
is  hardly  remembered  in  any,  though  in  several  that 
might  be  specified  his  inferiors  have  won  wide  and 
permanent  renown."  But  notwithstanding  his  emi- 
nence and  success  in  public  life  outside  of  his  parish, 
his  chief  interest  and  joy  was  in  the  material  and 
spiritual  prosperity  of  his  people.  In  some  periods 
of  his  ministry  large  additions  were  made  to  the 
church.  During  his  ministry  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  were  admitted  to  membership.  The  deacons 
during  this  period  were  John  Patch,  Matthew 
Whipple,  Nathaniel  Whipple,  and  Benjamin  Apple- 
ton.  By  a  computation  made  by  Dr.  Cutler  in  his 
century  discourse,  which  is  not,  however,  based  on 
any  complete  record,  he  estimated  that  for  the  first 
century  of  the  existence  of  the  church  there  had  been, 
including  the  members  at  its  formation,  736  commu- 
nicants, 2266  baptisms,  and  1196  deaths. 

His  theological  views  can  perhaps  be  most  fairly 


stated  by  a  quotation  from  the  sermon  preached  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  of  Danvers,  at  the 
funeral  of  Dr.  Cutler,  July  30,  1823.  He  refers  to  a 
familiar  interview  with  Dr.  Cutler  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death,  and  says, — *'To  prevent  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  his  religious  sentiments  after  his  death, 
he  particularly  requested  ihat  it  might  be  publicly  an- 
nounced that  he  bore  his  dying  testimony  against  the 
modern  liberal  unitarian  principles,  which,  after  at- 
tending to  the  ablest  discussions  of  the  subject,  in  his 
judgment,  he  said,  reduces  the  glorious  economy  of 
salvation  by  grace  almost  to  a  level  with  natural  re- 
ligion, and  has  a  direct  tendency  to  careless  living; 
and  that  he  bore  the  same  solemn  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  Calvinistical  doctrines  of  the  gospel  as  maintained 
by  our  pious  forefathers,  the  early  settlers  of  this 
country,  specifying  the  depravity  of  human  nature, 
the  necessity  of  regeneration,  the  real  divinity  of 
Christ,  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  persever- 
ance of  saints.''  This  sermon  was  published  by  re- 
quest of  the  church  and  congregation. 

Dr.  Cutler's  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Balch,  of  Dedham,  whom  he  married  Sep- 
tember 7, 1776.  She  died  November  3,  1815,  aged 
seventy-three.  His  children  were  Ephraim,  Jervis, 
Mary,  Charles,  Lavinia,  Elizabeth,  and  Temple.  His 
sons,  Ephraim  and  Jervis,  became  prominent  citizens 
of  Ohio.  Ephraim  was  judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  was  active  in  the  convention  that 
framed  the  Constitution  of  that  State. 

The  successor  of  Dr.  Cutler  was  Rev.  Joseph  B. 
Felt,  who  was  installed  over  this  church  June  16, 
1824.  Rev.  Samuel  Gile,  of  Milton,  preached  the 
sermon  ;  Rev.  Wm.  Cogswell,  of  Dedham,  offered  the 
installing  prayer ;  Rev.  Dr.  Dana,  of  Ipswich,  gave 
the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  Eben  Burgess,  of 
Dedham,  the  address  to  the  people.  Mr.  Felt  records 
with  satisfaction  that  everything  was  harmonious.  Mr. 
Felt  was  born  in  Salem,  December  22, 1789 ;  was  edu- 
cated at  Atkinson  Academy,  N.  H.,  and  Dartmouth 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1813.  He  was 
first  settled  over  the  Congregational  Church  in  Sharon 
in  1821,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  in  April,  1824. 
Like  his  eminent  predecessor,  Mr.  Felt  gained  dis- 
tinction largely  outside  of  his  chosen  profession. 
He  was  enthusiastic  and  indefatigable  in  historical 
research,  and  made  highly  valuable  contributions  to 
local  and  ecclesiastical  history.  While  he  was  in 
Hamilton,  he  published  the  "Annals  of  Salem,"  in  two 
volumes,  and  the  history  of  Ipswich,  Hamilton,  and 
Essex.  After  leaving  Hamilton,  in  1834,  and  remov- 
ing to  Boston,  under  an  appointment  from  Grovernor 
Everett,  he  arranged  and  classified  large  numbers  of 
State  papers  in  the  archives  at  the  State- House,  which 
were  lying  in  great  confusion,  which  made  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  bound  volumes,  chronologically 
arranged.  Among  other  of  his  publications  were 
"  History  of  Massachusetts  Currency,"  "A  Memoir 
of  Roger  Conant,*'  "  The  Customs  of  New  England," 
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"The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England/*  and 
many  besides  of  great  value  as  contributions  to  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  literature.  He  was  librarian  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  of  the  Con- 
gregational Library  Association,  and  was  president  of 
the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society.  In 
1857  Dartmouth  College  conferred  on  him  the  d^ree  of 
LL.D.  Owing  to  infirm  health,  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  pastorate  here  in  December,  1833.  While 
he  remained  in  Hamilton,  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
his  duties  as  pastor  and  minister,  and  discharged 
them  with  conscientious  fidelity.  He  highly  regarded 
his  profession,  saying  of  it  "  that  my  experience  can 
verily  testify,  that  however  subject  to  m^y  and  pe- 
culiar trials,  yet,  when  heartily  cherished  and  prop- 
erly honored,  it  is  the  perennial  spring  of  purer, 
more  abundant,  and  sublimer  joys  than  those  of  all 
other  human  vocations.*'  He  took,  for  that  day,  ad- 
vanced ground  in  opposition  to  the  social  drinking 
customs  which  had  prevailed  here,  as  elsewhere,  in 
New  England,  and  preached  and  practiced  total  ab- 
stinence, which  he  regarded  as  essential  to  Christian 
living.  He  was  a  decided  supporter  of  the  theologi- 
cal doctrines  of  the  fathers  of  New  England,  and  was 
nncompromising  in  his  opposition  to  everything 
which  he  jregarded  as  pernicious  in  doctrine  and 
practice.  He  undoubtedly  somewhat  lacked  the  tol- 
erant spirit  and  tact  in  dealing  with  those  who  dif- 
fered from  him  in  opinion,  which  were  conspicuous  in 
hiB  predecessor.  He  was  very  kind  and  courteous,  as 
well  as  dignified  in  manner.  He  was  a  public- 
spirited  citizen,  and  was  sincerely  desirous  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  community. 

The  town  of  Hamilton  ought  especially  to  honor  his 
memory  for  his  great  service  in  bringing  to  light,  and 
placing  in  accessible  form  the  obscure  facts  of  its 
history,  which,  but  for  his  patient  research,  would 
have  been  unknown  to  the  present  generation.  He 
was  married,  September  18,  1816,  to  Abigail  Adam 
Shaw,  who  died  in  Boston,  July  5,  1859.  In  June, 
1861,  he  removed  to  Salem,  and  in  1862  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Catharine  B.  Meacham,  who  survived  him. 
He  died  September  8, 1869,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years, 
having  been  for  four  years  incapacitated  for  useful 
labor  by  a  paralytic  attack,  which  he  experienced  in 
1865.  During  his  ministry  forty-nine  were  admitted 
to  the  church.  The  Sabbath-school  was  revived 
after  his  settlement.  Nathaniel  A.  Lovering  was 
chosen  superintendant  and  was  succeeded  by  Dea. 
Ephraim  Annable.  In  1829,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Hamilton,  with  all  the  lands  in  such  town, 
except  such  inhabitants  and  such  lands  as  do  belong 
to  some  other  parish,  or  religious  society  were  incor- 
porated as  the  First  Congregational  Parish  in  Hamil- 
ton, and  after  this,  the  afi*airs  of  the  town  and  of  the 
parish  were  distinct,  and  each  corporation  held  its  own 
meetings  separate  from  the  other. 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  George  W.  Kelly.    Mr. 
Kelly  was  a  native  of  Greenbrier  County,  Va.,  where 


he  was  bom  August  5, 1808 ;  he  was  graduated  at  the 
Ohio  University  in  1830,  and  from  Andover  Seminary 
in  1883.  He  was  ordained  over  the  church,  July  3, 
1834.  On  account  of  enfeebled  health,  he  resigned 
in  March,  1850,  and  removed  to  Haverhill,  where  he 
has  since  resided;  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Marsh,  of  Haverhill,  who  has  recently  deceased. 

In  1843,  the  old  meeting-house  which  had  stood  for 
eighty-one  years  without  material  change  since  it  was 
built  in  1762,  was  remodeled  and  almost  rebuilt,  the 
frame  being  all  of  the  old  structure  that  was  retained. 
It  was  turned  so  as  to  bring  the  southerly  end  to  the 
front,  to  which  twelve  feet  were  added  for  the 
vestibule,  and  the  floor  of  the  audience-room  was 
raised  to  give  room  for  the  vestry  beneath.  Since 
that  time  very  little  change  has  been  made  in  the 
structure,  except  in  lowering  the  floor  of  the  vestry 
and  replacing  unsightly  benches  by  settees,  and  in 
the  audience-room  exchanging  the  pulpit  for  the 
modern  desk  and  chairs.  This  year,  1843,  is  also 
especially  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  church 
and  town  for  an  extensive  and  powerful  religious 
awakening.  Early  in  the  spring,  an  unusual  interest 
was  manifested  in  religious  meetings,  and  while  the 
meeting-house  was  being  rebuilt,  the  services  held  in 
the  school-houses  were  fully  attended.  The  meeting- 
house was  rededicated  October  12, 1843.  Rev.  Mr. 
Kelly  preached  the  sermon  before  a  large  audience, 
from  the  text,  "And  let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary, 
that  I  may  dwell  among  them.''  On  the  following 
Sunday  sixty-two  persons  were  admitted  to  the  church, 
the  harvest  of  the  recent  revival.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-six  were  admitted  to  the  church  during  the 
seventeen  years  of  his  stay  here.  During  the  fifty- 
two  years  of  Dr.  Cutler's  ministry  the  additions  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  forty -three,  and  during  the 
nine  years  of  Mr.  Felt's,  forty-nine.  Mr.  Kelly  was 
peculiarly  happy  in  his  pastoral  and  social  relations 
with  church  and  people.  He  made  himself  the  friend 
of  all  and  received  their  friendship  in  return,  and  his 
removal  from  the  town  was  the  occasion  of  universal 
regret.  In  1835  the  Sabbath-school  numbered  fifteen 
teachers,  one  hundred  ^nd  thirty- four  scholars.  Choate 
Burnham  was  chosen  superintendant  in  1848. 

Rev.  John  H.  Mordough  was  installed  pastor,  June 
12,  1850,  and  was  dismissed,  April  1,  1861.  During 
his  ministry  seventy -six  was  admitted  to  the  church, 
— fifty-nine  upon  profession  and  seventeen  by  letter 
from  other  churches. 

Rev.  Frank  H.  Johnson,  a  native  of  Boston,  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  College  and  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  was  settled  October  15,  1861.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  Mr.  Johnson  resigned  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  his  health,  and  ceased  to  labor  here 
January,  1863.  Rev.  S.  F.  French  was  ordained  Sep- 
tember 29, 1864,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was 
at  the  same  time  formally  dismissed.  Mr.  French 
was  a  native  of  Candia,  New  Hampshire,  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College  and  Andover  Seminary.     In 
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the  evening  of  October  27,  1864,  the  church  held 
services  commemorative  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  organization  and  passed 
appropriate  resolutions.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Rev.  Mr.  French,  the  pastor,  by  Honorable  A.  W. 
Dodge,  and  D.  E.  SaflTord.  The  covenant  was  read 
and  formally  renewed  by  the  church.  During  Mr- 
French's  ministry  nineteen  were  admitted  to  the 
church, — thirteen  by  letter,  and  six  by  profession* 
Having  received  a  call  to  Tewksbury,  he  resigned 
September,  1871,  and  was  dismissed  by  council  Octo- 
ber 2d.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Calvin  G.  Hill,  of 
West  Medway,  who  was  ordained  September  5,  1872- 
Mr.  Hill  resigned  May,  1876,  having  received  a  call 
to  a  church  in  Walpole.  While  he  was  pastor 
twenty-two  were  admitted  to  the  church, — ^twenty  on 
profession  and  two  by  letter.  Since  that  date  no 
pastor  has  been  installed  over  the  church  and  society. 
The  acting  pastors,  who  have  been  hired  from  year  to 
year,  have  been  Rev.  Benson,  M.  Frink,  Rev.  Temple 
Cutler,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Cutler,  and  Rev.  Edgar  F. 
Davis,  who  is  the  present  pastor.  Since  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Hill,  thirty-two  have  been  admitted  to 
the  church — twenly-three  on  profession  and  nine  by 
letter.  In  1873,  a  tasteful  and  commodious  parson- 
age was  built  on  the  northerly  end  of  the  old  parson- 
age lot.  The  grading  and  work  on  the  cellar  was 
largely  done  by  volunteer  labor.  The  cost  of  the 
house  above  the  underpinning  was  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twentj^-five  dollars.  The  funds  were 
obtained  by  the  efforts  of  public-spirited  and  energetic 
ladies  of  the  parish. 

A  few  years  after,  a  well  was  dug  and  a  barn  built. 
The  subscriptions  for  building  this  house  ranged 
from  one  dollar  to  three  hundred  dollars.  Liberal 
subscriptions  were  made  by  some  non-residents,  who 
were  interested  in  it  from  association  with  the  town 
as  their  former  home.  The  only  bequest  of  money 
ever  made  to  the  parish  or  church  was  given  by  the 
will  of  Captain  Isaac  Knowlton.  The  amount  of  this 
legacy  was  three  thousand  dollars,  which  is  to  be 
held  by  trustees,  and  the  income  to  be  used  annually 
for  parish  expenses.  Captain  Knowlton  died  No- 
vember 7,  1884.  He  was  an  industrious  farmer  and 
a  shrewd  manager  of  money  affairs.  Having  inherit- 
ed some  property  from  his  father,  he  largely  increased 
it  by  economy,  industry,  and  thrift.  He  united  with 
the  church,  July  4,  1868,  and  ever  after  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  prosperity  of  the  religious  society. 
His  interest  deepened  with  his  advancing  years  and 
stimulated  him  to  make  thin  provision,  that  it  should 
not  sustain  a  loss  of  means  by  his  death. 

In  1883,  it  was  found  expedient  to  organize  a  new 
religious  society,  to  be  called  the  First  Congregational 
Society,  to  take  the  place  of  the  parish  incorporated 
in  1829.  There  was  great  uncertainty  who,  if  any- 
body, constituted  its  l^al  membership.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  old  parish  was  conveyed  to  the  new 
society.    This  action  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the 


Legislature  passed,  March  31,  1884,  and  the  parish 
was  dissolved  by  the  same  act.  A  compact  was  form- 
ally entered  into  between  the  church  and  society  de- 
fining their  respective  rights  in  matters  in  which 
they  were  mutually  concerned. 

A  Universalist  Society  was  organized  in  1827,  by 
Malachi  Knowlton  and  fifteen  others,  which  existed 
only  for  a  short  time. 

In  1875,  a  building  was  erected  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  town  on  a  lot  opposite  the  school-house,  which 
is  called  the  Union  Chapel.  It  was  built  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  residents,  in  that  neighborhood,  of  a  con- 
venient place  for  religious  meetings  particularly,  as 
well  as  for  social  gatherings.  It  is  not  to  be  held  or 
controlled  by  any  particular  sect. 

In  1860  Revs.  E.  O.  Haven,  C.  L.  Eastman,  I.  J.  P. 
Collyer,  L.  R.  Thayer,  and  N.  O.  Soule,  clergymen  of 
the  New  England  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal  Church,  with  ten   laymen,  representing    the 
Lynn  and  Boston  Districts,  were  associated  together 
under  the  title  of  the  Asbury  Camp-meeting  Associa- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and   holding 
camp  and  other  grove  meetings  in  the  town  of  Ham- 
ilton, under  the  auspices  and  in  accordance  with  the 
usages  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  churches  of  I^ynn  District,  and  such 
other  churches  as  might  hold  and  occupy  church 
accommodations  on  the  Association    ground.    The 
first  camp-meeting  was  held  in  1859.    The  location 
of  the  ground  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
town.    It  was  at  first  leased,  but  has  since  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Association  which  now  owns  seventy- 
five  acres  of  well-located  land,  including  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  hemlock  and  pine  grove,  with  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  pure  water.    The  preacher's  stand 
faces  a  gradually  rising  slope,  well  adapted  to  seating 
a  large  audience ;  surrounding  this  is  a  circle  of  sixty 
church  tents.    The  grounds  are    now  laid    out   in 
avenues,  upon  which  a  large  number  of  tasteful  and 
convenient  cottages   have    been    erected.     In    1867 
there  were  but  three  avenues,  Fiske,  Central  and 
Pleasant,  and  only   one    shingled    cottage    on    the 
grounds.    Mudge  Avenue  was  then   unknown,  and 
when  Rev.  A.  D.  Merrill  built  his  cottage  near  it,  at 
the  corner  of  Ipswich  Path,  the  entire  background 
w^as  a  dense  wood,  almost  impenetrable  on  account 
of  the  underbrush,  and  it  was  thought  unsafe  for  him 
to  be  so  far  from  the  circle.    In  1869  avenues  were 
laid  out  and  lots  staked  out;  in  1871,  three  hundred 
and  sixty -two  private  lots  had  been  let,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  cottages  built.     A  branch  of 
the  Eastern  Railroad  was  built  to  the  grounds  in 
1870,  and  in  1874  twenty  cottages  were  erected,  and 
many  enlarged  and  improved;  at  the  present  date 
four  hundred  and  fifty-two  lots  are  rented.    In  1886 
the  Naumkeag  Street  Railway  extended  its  track  to 
Asbury  Grove.    It  has  now  become  a  summer  resort, 
and  the  cottages  are  mostly  occupied  during  the  sea- 
son.   The  meetings  are  held  annually  in  the  month 
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of  Angast,  continuiDg  about  a  week,  and  are  largely 
Attended.  The  first  president  of  the  Association  was 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Richardson,  of  Lynn,  who  died  in 
188L  In  June,  1870,  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Camp-meeting  Association  was  held  at  the  grove,  in 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Inskip.  A  neat  and  commo- 
dious chapel  was  erected  in  1884,  for  the  convenience 
of  those  living  on  the  grounds,  in  which  religious 
services  are  held  during  the  summer.  A  post-office 
hss  been  established  at  the  grove,  called  **  Asbury 
Grove." 

The  success  realized  by  the  Association  in  dispos- 
ing of  lots  for  cottages,  has  encouraged  land-owners 
in  that  vicinity  to  undertake  similar  enterprises.  A 
fiew  years  since,  a  Mrs.  Jones  bought  about  eight 
seres  lying  on  the  Topsfield  Road,  southerly  of  the 
camp-ground,  which  she  inclosed  and  divided  into 
avenues  and  lots.  Nearly  all  the  lots  in  this  in- 
closure,  which  is  called  Hamilton  Park,  have  been 
•old,  and  substantial  cottages  built  upon  them.  J. 
P.  Levering,  Esq.,  has  sold  from  his  land,  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  a  number  of  lots,  upon 
which  buildings  will  probably  be  erected  the  coming 
waaon. 

ScHOOUB. — From  the  incorporation  to  the  present 
date,  the  town  has  maintained  four  ungraded  schools, 
one  in  each  of  the  four  districts,  designated  as  the 
North,  East,  South  and  West. 

Until  1827  the  school  committee  consisted  of  eight 
members,  who  were  chosen  annually,  and  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  schools.  After  that,  five  were 
chosen  as  a  town's  committee,  and  four,  as  a  pruden- 
tial committee.  This  plan  held  until  1857,  when  the 
present  system  of  choosing  three,  one  of  whom  goes 
oot  of  office  each  year,  was  adopted  in  accordance 
with  an  act  of  the  Legislature.  Until  1844,  the  pastor 
of  the  church  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  town  com- 
mittee. The  choice  of  prudential  committees  was 
made  by  the  town  or  delegated  to  the  several  districts 
ai  aeemed  expedient.  This  committee  was  usually 
intrusted  with  the  authority  of  selecting  teachers. 
The  amount  raised  for  the  support  of  schools  at  the 
first  town-meeting,  in  1794,  was  £36 ;  from  1796  to 
1799,  the  annual  appropriation  was  $150;  1800  to 
1822,1200;  1823  to  1832,  $300;  1833  to  1846,  $400; 
in  1847,  $500,  from  which  amount  the  annual  appro- 
priation has  been  gradually  increased  to  the  present 
ram  usually  raised,  of  $1000.  For  many  years,  the  school 
year  was  divided  into  winter  and  summer  terms  of 
twelve  weeks  each,  for  the  former,  males,  and  for  the 
latter,  females,  were  usually  employed  as  teachers.  In 
the  year  1849-50  the  average  wages  paid  to  the  fe- 
B^e  teachers  were  $9.75  per  month,  and  to  the 
Biale  teachers,  thirty  dollars  per  month.  This  system 
of  employing  male  teachers  for  the  winter  and  fe- 
Bales  for  the  summer,  giving  about  twelve  weeks  in 
Cftch  term,  continued  until  1858,  when  the  duty  of 
contracting  with  teachers  having  been  intrusted  to  the 
b»WD  committee,  th^  decided  to  employ  female  teach- 


ers through  the  year,  fixing  their  salary  at  five  dollars 
per  week,  and  thus  securing  thirty  weeks  of  schooling 
in  each  district  Four  graduates  of  the  normal 
school  were  employed.  The  committee  for  that  year 
report :  **  The  idea  of  employing  female  teachers  in 
our  winter  schools  has  obtained  but  a  recent  footing, 
and  very  many,  perhaps  a  majority,  do  not  favor  it, 
and  honestly  think  that  it  is  an  innovation  not  adapted 
to  our  situation.  Others,  and  their  number  is  very  re- 
spectable, think  that  females  will  do  as  well  as  males, 
and  as  their  services  cost  less,  favor  their  employ- 
ment. These  two  opinions  must  clash  in  this  town, 
until  experience  shall  settle  it,  either  for  or  against 
the  employment  of  females.'^  Public  opinion,  on  this 
point,  continued  halting  and  uncertain  for  some  time, 
until  1880,  since  then  female  teachers  have  been  ex- 
clusively employed.  For  the  year  ending  March, 
1887,  the  annual  appropriation  for  schools  was  twelve 
hundred  dollars,  which  increased  by  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund  of 
$207.59,  and  the  sum  received  from  dog  licenses  of 
$242.89,  gave  for  the  support  of  schools  for  that  year 
$1650.48,  and  a  term  of  thirty -eight  weeks  for 
each  school.  The  wages  paid  the  teachers  were 
thirty  dollars  per  month  during  the  summer,  and 
thirty-six  per  month  in  the  winter.  But  while  the 
appropriation  for  schools  has  been  thus  increased  the 
number  of  scholars  has  diminished,  and  the  interest 
among  the  citizens  of  the  town  does  not  seem  to  be 
as  general  as  it  was  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  This  may 
be  due  in  part  to  narrowing  the  number  of  those  who 
have  a  direct  responsibility  for  the  management  of 
the  schools.  The  effect  of  the  policy  of  centralization 
in  the  direction  of  educational  affairs,  and  of  remov- 
ing them  from  popular  control,  is  illustrated  on  a 
small  scale  in  this  town.  Formerly,  instead  of  three 
only,  nine  citizens  were  directly  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  schools  for  the  year,  each  district  having 
at  least  two  representatives  on  the  board.  It  was  slUo 
then  the  custom  of  the  committee,  at  the  beginning 
and  close  of  the  winter  term,  to  officially  visit  each 
school,  accompanied  by  others  who  were  interested. 
Upon  the  entrance  of  this  august  body  the  entire 
school  rose  and  remained  standing  until  the  commit-  , 
tee  were  seated.  The  several  classes  were  called  up 
and  examined ;  the  writing-books,  and  copy-books 
containing  arithmetical  problems,  were  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  and  carefully  scrutinized.  At  the 
close,  such  members  of  the  committee  as  were  dis- 
posed made  remarks,  generally  congratulatory  and 
complimentary,  though  occasionally  seisoned  with 
adverse  criticism.  The  visitors  then  retired,  the 
school  rising  as  on  their  entrance.  The  committee 
instead  of  separating  at  once  to  their  homes,  ad- 
journed to  the  residence  of  one  of  their  associates  in 
the  district,  where  they  were  entertained  with  liberal 
hospitality. 

These  social  interviews  afforded  pleasant  opportu- 
nities for  the  interchange  of  opinions  upon  the  merits 
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of  the  schools,  and  of  individual  pupils.  Thus  each 
scholar  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the  town  were  upon  him, 
and  that  anything  marked  in  his  scholarship  or  con- 
duct was  a  subject  of  general  notoriety. 

Some  of  the  teachers  of  those  days  are  deserving  of 
note  in  this  connection.  Among  them  are  Temple 
Cutler,  a  son  of  Dr.  Cutler;  Nathaniel  A.  Lovering, 
who  from  his  long  service  earned  the  title  of  '*  Mas- 
ter," and  whose  grave  and  dignified  demeanor  is  re- 
called with  pleasure  by  some  of  his  pupils  still  living, 
Azor  Brown,  and  especially  his  brother,  Arza  Brown, 
who  for  many  successive  winters  was  master  of  the 
South  School.  He  is  well  remembered  for  his  thor- 
ough drilling  in  the  studies  then  pursued.  He  was 
especially  interested  in  penmanship,  and  laid  great 
stress  on  the  formation  of  a  fair,  legible  hand,  and 
upon  a  mastery  of  spelling  and  arithmetic.  He  was 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  was  fully  in  accord  with 
Solomon  as  to  the  use  of  the  rod,  which  he  wielded 
with  vigor.  Among  other  teachers  of  more  recent 
date,  who  were  successful,  were  William  A.  Brown, 
Drs.  Daniel  S.  and  Justin  Allen,  brothers,  and  natives 
of  the  town,  and  Hon.  Charles  A.  Say  ward,  of  Ips- 
wich. Among  the  female  teachers  of  long  experience 
and  enviable  success,  who  have  now  retired  from  the 
profession,  Mrs.  Sophia  C.  Preston  and  Mrs.  Sophia  F. 
Whipple  deserve  honorable  mention. 

Political. — The  town  was  incorporated  about  five 
years  after  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  influence  which  Dr.  Cutler  would  be 
likely  to  exert,  was  by  a  large  majority,  if  not  unani- 
mously, of  the  Federalist  party.  It  has  been  said 
that  Dr.  Faulkner,  who  came  here  in  1800,  was  the 
first  Democrat  in  the  town.  In  1796,  April  25th, 
while  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
which  was  advocated  by  the  Federalist  party,  was 
pending  in  Congress,  and  being  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  town  voted  to  present 
a  memorial  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  "  Pray- 
ing that  they  would  make  provisions  to  carry  the 
treaty  with  Qreat  Britain  into  complete  and  honor- 
able effect."  In  1812,  the  town  gave  expression  to  its 
opposition  to  the  National  Administration,  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  It  was 
resolved,  at  a  legal  meeting  held  July  1,  1812,  "  That 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  deeply  impressed  with 
the  awful  prospect  which  duration  of  war  with  Great 
Britain  presents  to  view,  are  ready  to  express  with 
freedom  and  firmness  their  entire  disapprobation  of 
this  rash  and  unjustifiable  act  of  the  National  Qoy- 
ernment/' also  resolved  unanimously,  ''That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  town  a  war  with  Great  Britain  under 
existing  circumstances  is  unjust,  unnecessary  and  im- 
politic" At  the  Presidential  election  that  fall,  the 
Federalists  polled  one  hundred  and  eight  votes 
against  fourteen  of  their  opponents.  In  1828  the  vote 
for  President  was  thirty  for  Adams  and  one  for  Jack- 
son. In  1832,  the  Clay  electors  received  fifty-six  votes 


against  twelve  cast  for  the  Jackson  ticket.  In  1836, 
the  Democratic  Presidential  ticket  received  sixty -six 
votes  and  the  Whig  eighty-one.  In  1840,  the  Whig 
vote  was  one  hundred  and  seven ;  Democratic,  fifty- 
six.  In  1844,  when  Clay  was  again  the  Whig  candi- 
date, he  received  eighty-one  votes,  and  his  opponent, 
Polk,  sixty-one.  In  1848  three  parties  were  in  the 
field,  the  Whig,  supporting  General  Taylor ;  the 
Democratic,  General  Cass ;  and  the  Free  Soil,  Martin 
Van  Buren.  Hamilton  gave  Taylor  eighty-two.  Van 
Buren,  sixty-two,  and  Cass,  twenty-six  vote«i.  Four 
years  later,  with  substantially  the  same  division  of 
parties,  the  Whig  vote  was  sixty-eight ;  Democratic, 
forty-six ;  Free  Soil,  thirty-five.  In  1856,  the  Whig 
party,  then  nearly  extinct,  presented  for  its  last  can- 
didate, Fillmore;  the  Democratic,  Buchanan;  and 
the  young  Republican  party,  just  coming  to  the  front, 
had  nominated  John  C.  Fremont.  The  vote  of  the 
town  then  stood  for  Fremont,  one  hundred  and  five ; 
Buchanan,  forty-one;  Fillmore,  twelve.  Since  that 
election  the  Republican  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency have  received  a  majority  of  the  votes,  except  in 
one  instance  when  a  plurality  only  was  received. 

The  first  representative  chosen  to  the  Greneral 
Court  from  this  town  was  Manasseh  Cutler,  for  the 
year  1800.  The  list  of  those  who  have  since  been 
chosen  representatives  from  Hamilton  with  the  year 
of  their  service,  is  as  follows :  Robert  Dodge,  for 
1801,  '02,  '03,  '06,  '08,  '11,  '12  and  '13;  John  Saf- 
ford,  for  1809,  '10  and  '15;  David  Dodge,  1816  and 
1817 ;  Temple  Cutler,  1826 ;  Azor  Brown,  1827,  '28, 
'29  and  '32;  Zachariah  Standley,  1833;  Israel  D. 
Brown,  1834  and  1836;  William  Brown,  1836;  George 
Appleton,  1837;  Allen  W.  Dodge,  1840  and  1841; 
Nehemiah  Woodbury,  1842;  Levi  Patch,  1848;  Choate 
Burnham,  1850 ;  Benjamin  Woodbury,  1852 ;  William 
M.  Smith,  1855.  Mr.  Smith  was  the  last  representa- 
tive chosen  by  the  voters  of  this  town  alone.  The 
next,  chosen  to  represent  a  district  formed  of  Ipswich 
and  Hamilton,  were  Daniel  £.  Saflbrd,  for  1861,  and 
George  Dane,  for  1865.  After  a  re-districting  of  the 
State  in  1865,  George  B.  Dodge  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent a  district  composed  of  Beverly,  Manchester  and 
Hamilton,  for  1867,  and  Francis  R.  Allen,  for  1873. 
For  a  district  including  Manchester,  Hamilton,  Essex 
and  the  Eighth  Ward  of  Gloucester,  there  were  chosen 
as  representatives  from  this  town,  William  A.  Brown, 
for  1880.  and  Otis  F.  Brown,  for  1886. 

Jonathan  Lamson  was  a  delegate  fxf  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  held  in  1820,  and  Oliver  S.  Cressy 
to  that  held  in  1853.  Allen  W.  Dodge  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  for  the  jrears  1842  and  1844,  and 
Daniel  E.  Saffbrd,  from  the  second  Essex  Senatorial 
District,  for  1871  and  1872. 

At  the  fall  election  in  1867,  a  sudden  revolution  in 
political  sentiment  was  indicated  by  the  vote  for 
Governor,  which  stood — J.  Q.  Adams,  Democrat,  79; 
A.  H.  Bullock,  Republican,  62 ;  whereas,  the  previous 
year,  the  Republican  candidate,  Bullock,  received  73 ; 
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and  the  Democratic,  Sweetzer,  17.  This  sudden 
change  was  wrought  by  the  '*  P.  L.  L."  movement,  so- 
called. 

In  the  town  electio»"8,  party  politics  have  not  been 
influential  in  the  choice  of  officers,  who  have  gener- 
ally been  selected  for  personal  qualifications,  or  upon 
some  local  issue.  A  notable  instance  to  the  contrary, 
however,  occurred  in  1855,  when  the  Know-Nothing 
cyclone  swept  over  the  State.  At  the  annual  meeting 
in  March  of  that  year  all  the  offices  were  filled  from 
that  party,  but  the  following  spring  the  town  returned 
to  its  non-partisan  methods.  Officers  found  to  be 
fitted  for  their  duties  have  been  re-elected,  in  many 
instances,  for  a  succession  of  years.  The  office  of 
Town  Clerk  furnishes  an  illustration,  the  incumbents 
of  which  have  been  Lemuel  Brown,  from  1793  to  1813 ; 
Azor  Brown,  son  of  Lemuel,  1814-1827 ;  N.  A.  Love- 
ring,  1828-1844 ;  Joseph  Lovering,  1845-1854;  J.  P. 
Lovering,  1855-1867,  and  in  1875;  Isaac  F.  Knowl- 
ton,  1868-1874;  Otis  F.  Brown,  187e-1887.  Mr. 
Brown  is  a  grandson  of  the  first  clerk. 

Military. — ^The  citizens  of  Hamilton,  as  well  as 
of  the  Hamlet,  have  ever  been  ready  to  respond  cor- 
dially and  promptly  to  the  calls  that,  from  time  to 
time,  have  been  made  upon  their  patriotism  to  render 
military  service.  In  1755,  several  of  the  young  men 
of  the  Hamlet  were  enlisted  for  service  in  the  French 
War,  and  upon  the  eve  of  the  expedition  against 
Crown  Point,  Rev.  Mr.  Wigglesworth  delivered  a  dis- 
course in  presence  of  these  soldiers.  His  text  was  in 
part,  *' And  the  Lord  shall  cause  thine  enemies,  that 
rise  up  against  thee,  to  be  smitten  before  thy  face ; 
they  shall  come  out  against  thee  one  way  and  flee 
before  thee  seven  ways."  In  this  discourse  he  pre- 
dicts dlsastious  consequences  to  the  colonies  if  the 
French  should  be  successful  in  the  impending 
war,  warning  his  hearers  that  the  victors  would 
not  be  content  with  simply  civil  jurisdiction  over 
the  conquered  provinces,  but  would  divide  pri- 
vate property  a^i  a  prey,  and  that  far  worse  even 
they  would  enforce  their  religion  on  their  "  unhappy 
vassals,"  to  quote  his  words,  "  and  the  French  being 
bigots  to  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that 
mother  of  harlots,  there  is  not  the  least  ground  to 
hope  (in  case  they  should  prevail  over  us),  but  that 
they  would  strenuously  obtrude  their  monstrous  idol- 
atries and  detestable  errors,  and  even  enforce  them 
upon  us  with  fire  and  faggot  and  all  the  other  hor- 
rible forms  of  persecution."  Thus  urged  to  action  hi 
defense  of  their  homes  and  their  religion,  the  soldiers 
of  the  Hamlet  went  forth  to  meet  the  enemy.  Among 
these  were  Capt  Stephen  Whipple,  Benjamin  Pinder, 
Elienezer  Porter,  Joseph  Whipple,  Nathaniel  Adams, 
William  Poland,  Stephen  Brown,  Stephen  Lowater, 
Benjamin  Glasier,  John  Baker,  John  Marshall, 
Thomas  Adams,  John  Boynton,  Antipas  D^^dge,  John 
Jones,  Joseph  Symonds,  Amos  Howard  and  Elijah 
Maxey;  of  the  last  ^Ye,  Amos  Howard  and  Maxey 

were  severely  wounded,  and  Dodge,  Jones  and  Sy- 


monds were  killed  at  Lake  George.  In  1759,  in  the 
expedition  against  Canada,  Capt.  Stephen  Whipple, 
of  the  Hamlet,  was  severely  wounded,  and  his  two 
lieutenants,  Bumham  and  Low,  of  Chebacco,  were 
mortally  wounded.  Robert  Dodge,  afterwards  colonel, 
and  Abraham  Hobbs,  of  the  Hamlet,  were  present  at 
the  taking  of  Quebec,  and  Hobbs  heard  General  Wolfe 
say  to  his  men  when  the  French  were  near  them, 
"  Now,  my  boys,  do  your  best." 

In  the  War  for  Independence,  the  citizens  of  the 
Hamlet  showed  that  they  had  not  lost  the  courage  and 
patriotism  which  were  conspicuous  when  they  came 
forward  so  readily  to  sustain  the  mother  country  in 
the  French  War. 

When  the  news  of  the  first  conflict  of  arms  at  the 
battle  of  Lexington  reached  the  Hamlet,  Dr.  Cutler, 
who  was  always  ready  for  leadership,  addressed  the 
company  of  Minute-Men,  which  were  already  mus- 
tered here  to  march  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  him- 
self rode  on  horseback  to  Cambridge,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Willard,  of  Beverly,  who  was  afterwards 
president  of  Harvard  College,  and  reached  there  in 
time  to  see  the  enemy  on  their  retreat  to  Boston.  He 
afterwards  served  as  chaplain  in  the  regiment  com- 
manded by  Col.  Ebenezer  Francis,  for  six  months, 
and  afterwards  in  Col.  TitcomVs  regiment  at  Long 
Island  and  elsewhere.  Dr.  Elisha  Whitney,  the 
physician  of  the  parish,  served  as  surgeon  in  the 
army.  An  interesting  incident  is  related  in  the 
mem(»rial  of  Allen  W.  Dodge,  by  Gail  Hamilton,  of 
his  grandfather,  Col.  Robert  Dodge,  in  connection 
with  the  breaking  out  of  the  war;  it  is  in  the  words 
of  A.  W.  Dodge :  "  My  grandfather  was  a  brave  and 
patriotic  man.  He  was  out  on  duty  during  the  whole 
of  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  leaving  the  farm  to  be 
managed  by  my  grandmother  and  her  boys.  My 
grandfather  was  sowing  barley  on  the  hill  when  the 
news  of  the  fighting  reached  him.  He  left  his  barley 
on  the  hill,  mounted  his  horse,  rode  to  the  village ; 
and  though  he  knew  not  a  note  of  martial  music,  he 
knew  enough  to  make  a  noise  and  raise  the  neighbors ; 
he  seized  the  drum  and  tore  up  and  down  the  silent 
country  road,  till  his  company  was  mustered,  and  was 
at  Charlestown  in  two  hours.  My  grandmother  heard 
the  noise  of  the  cannon  as  long  as  she  could  stand  it, 
and  the  next  morning,  alone,  with  horse  and  chaise 
drove  across  the  country  to  Charlestown  to  see  what 
had  become  of  her  husband."  From  these  facts  we 
can  imagine  somewhat  of  the  anxious  excitement 
which  must  have  settled  on  the  quiet  village  in  those 
trying  days,  when  the  pastor,  the  physician  and  the 
young  men  were  ofi*  at  the  war. 

In  1775  the  company  of  Minute-Men  chose  John 
Whipple,  Jr.,  captain,  John  Thompson,  second  lieu- 
tenant, and  Jonathan  Lamson,  ensign. 

In  1776  Joseph  Lufkin,  who  was  in  the  western 
army,  was  killed  by  a  tree,  which  fell  on  him  and 
broke  his  neck  while  the  soldiers  were  cutting  wood 
preparatory  to  their  night  encampment. 
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Capt.  John  Whipple,  who  died  May  28, 1832,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-nine,  was  very  active  in  the  struggle 
for  independence,  and  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne, 
was  an  officer  in  the  cavalry.  In  1832  there  were  in 
town  seven  pensioners,  who  had  served  as  soldiers  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  military  spirit  was  kept 
alive  in  town  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
by  the  organization  of  a  military  company.  I  find 
the  following  record  of  a  pleasant  incident  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  company : 

"Hamilton,  May  31,  1817.— On  Wednesday  last, 
the  military  company  of  Hamilton  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt,  Azor  Brown,  in  a  neat  uniform,  pro- 
vided at  their  own  expense,  together  with  the  Wash- 
ington Hussars  J  commanded  by  Gapt.  Temple  Cutlery 
in  their  elegant  uniform  and  equipments,  paraded  for 
military  duty,  and  went  through  their  various  exer- 
cises and  marches  in  a  very  handsome  style.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  an  elegant  standard,  furnished 
by  the  ladies  of  the  town,  was  presented  to  Capt. 
Brown^s  company,  by  Miss  Sally  Roberts  (afterwards 
Mrs.  Ephraim  Satfbrd),  with  the  following  address: 
'  Sir,  anxious  to  evince  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  Hamilton  Infantry,  the  high  estimation  in  which 
we  hold  the  important  service  of  the  soldier,  the 
Ladies  of  this  town  beg  leave  to  communicate  to 
them  through  you  their  high  esteem  of  that  spirit  of 
military  ardor  which  has  prompted  them  thus  hand- 
somely to  uniform  and  equip  themselves.  May  this 
laudable  spirit  be  conducive  to  our  country's  honor, 
while  it  affords  to  us  that  protection  which  our  sex 
demands.  And  although  our  beloved  country  now 
rests  under  the  blessings  of  the  benignant  smiles  of 
peace,  yet  we  approve  of  your  adopting  that  maxim 
of  the  immortal  Washington  *  In  peace  prepare 
for  war.'  Accept  our  warmest  desires  for  your  mili- 
tary success,  and  should  you  be  even  called  into  the 
field  of  actual  service,  in  defense  of  our  country's 
rights,  be  assured  our  hearts  shall  accompany  you, 
and  our  smiles  greet  your  return.  And,  as  a  further 
proof  of  these  sentiments,  we  present  you  this  stand- 
ard as  a  faint  testimonial  of  our  esteem,  confident  that 
you  will  defend  it  with  your  best  blood,  and  never 
permit  it  to  be  soiled  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy  with- 
out a  struggle.  May  it  never  be  unfurled  but  in  the 
defense  of  the  sacred  cause  of  justice,  virtue,  liberty 
and  our  country.'  To  which  the  following  reply  was 
made  by  Ensign  William  Brown.  *  Miss,  in  behalf 
of  the  company  to  which  I  belong,  I  accept  this  stand- 
ard aff  a  pledge  of  your  esteem.  Be  assured  we  con- 
sider it  highly  honorable  in  a  soldier  to  merit  the  es- 
teem of  the  fair  sex.  It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
we  contemplate  supporting  our  country's  honor,  and 
affording  to  you  our  protection ;  and  though  we  feel 
ready  to  risk  our  lives  in  defense  of  our  country,  and 
esteem  it  our  duty  to  follow  the  advice  of  him  who 
was  first  in  war,  first  in  peace  and  fin^t  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,  yet  we  rejoice  with  you  in  the 
smiles  of  peace.     We  accept,  with  gratitude,  your 


kind  wishes  for  our  military  success ;  and  whenever 
we  may  be  called  into  the  field  of  actual  service,  we 
trust  that  we  shall  show  to  you,  and  our  beloved  coun- 
try, that  our  attachment  is  sincere.  May  we 
never  disappoint  your  confidence,  by  deserting  our 
posts  in  time  of  danger,  but  rally  round  this  s^nd- 
ard  and  pour  out  our  blood,  before  it  shall  be  aban- 
doned. May  we  ever  protect  the  fair  hands  that  pre- 
sented it,  maintain  our  country's  rights  and  trans- 
mit them  unimpaired  to  posterity.'" 

This  company  kept  up  its  organization  for  about 
twenty  ye.ars  later.  The  last  officers  were  Isaac 
Knowlton,  captain;  Dennison  Wallis,  lieutenant; 
and  Joseph  Knowlton,  ensign. 

On  Saturday,  April  18,  1861,  the  news  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Sumter  reached  the  town.  The  spir- 
it of  patriotism,  inherited  from  the  fathers  of  the  days 
of  1775  and  '76,  was  aroused,  and  on  April  24th,  t^e 
citizens  gathered  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  meet- 
ing-house, where  the  stars  and  stripes  were  raised  on 
a  liberty  pole  which  had  just  been  erected.  A  salute 
was  fired  and  patriotic  speeches  were  made  by  A.  W. 
Dodge,  D.  E.  Safford,  B.  C.  Putnam  of  Wenham,  and 
others. 

In  May,  1861,  the  town  voted  to  raise  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars  as  a  fund  for  the  assistance  of 
volunteers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  that  each  person  volunteering  sliall  receive  the 
sum  of  twenty  dollars  as  a  bounty  when  actually  en- 
listed, and  ten  dollars  per  month  in  addition  to  his 
pay  from  the  government  as  long  as  he  is  engaged  in 
such  service,  and  also  to  provide  for  his  family  during 
said  time.  In  August,  1862,  a  bounty  of  two  huudred 
dollars  was  voted  to  volunteers.  In  July,  1864,  the 
town  voted  to  pay  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars to  any  one  who  shall  enlist  on  the  quota  of  the 
town  on  any  call  of  the  President  after  July  1, 1864, 
and  before  March  1,  1865.  There  were  enlisted 
during  the  war  seventy-five  men  on  the  quota  of  the 
town ;  of  these,  fifiy-five  were  residents  of  the  town 
and  twenty  non-residents. 

The  enrollment  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  is  as 
follows : 

Francis  W.  Brown,  2d  Reg^.;  enlisted  May  15, 1861,  for  3  jn. 
George  W.  Barker,  14th  Regt.;  enlisted  May  16,  1861,  for  8  yrs 
Francis  Bany,  Lt.  Battery ;  enlisted  May  15,  1861,  for  3  yi*. 
James  A.  Chase,  2d  Regt.;  enlisted  May  11,  1861,  for3  yrs. 
Jos.  C.  Conant,  2d  Regt.;  enlisted  May  U,  1861,  for  3  yra. 
Isaac  W.  Brown,  Slst  Regt.;  enlisted  Dec.  8, 1861,  for  3  yrs. 
Isaac  K.  Dodge,  24th  Regt;  enlisted  Dec.  8, 1861,  for  3  yrs. 
John  T.  Dodge,  23d  Regt.;  enlisted  Oct.  10, 1861,  for  3  yra. 
John  Brewer,  14th  Regt.;  enlisted  Jaly,  1861,  for  3  yre. 
Thomas  J.  Dodge,  14th  Regt.;  enlisted  Jan.,  1862,  for  3  yrs. 
George  W.  Dodge,  enlisted  Oct  30,  1861,  for  3  yrs. 
Richard  Foas,  17th  Regt.;  enlisted  Aug.  11,  1861,  for  3  yra. 
Nathl.  M.  Foes,  17th  Regt.;  enlisted  Aug.  11, 1861,  for  3  yra. 
Samnel  Groten,  14th  Regt.;  enlisted  July  5, 1861,  for  3  yrs. 
Peter  H.  Jowder,  24th  Regt;  enlisted  Nov.,  1861,  for  3  yn. 
David  Morris,  24th  Regt ;  enlisted  Oct,  1861,  for  3  yra. 
Joaiah  Oliver,  14th  Regt;  enlisted  July,  1861,  for  3  yn. 
Charles  E.  Rbra,  I2th  Regt.;  enlisted  April,  1861,  for  3  yn. 
Nathl.  W.  Saunders,  14th  Regt;  enlisted  July,  1861,  for  3  yra. 
Oliver  H.  Saunden,  23d  Regt;  enlisted  Oct,  1861,  for  8  jn. 
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Joho  E.  Wbittredge,  23d  Regt.;  enlisted  Oct.,  1861,  for  3  yn. 
DiiTid  B.  Walli«,  2  Ul  Rv^t.;  eiilisteJ  Out  15,  18  .1,  for  3  yn. 
Uiar  es  Porter,  lllb  R«j;t.;  eullstod  Dec  10,  I8iil,  for  a  yra. 
Ire  P.  KnuwiCoti,  :j8tU  Regt.;  enli^ited  Aug.,  1SG2,  for  3  yrs. 
WUIkni  Uani  Dodge,  3Sth  Regt.;  eiilidtea  Aug..  1802,  for  3  yrs. 
jAxum  E  Go  wen,  4utli  Regt.;  ciiiibted  Sept.,  1802,  for  3  yrs. 
Renben  Murrk,  5utli  R^^gt.;  eulisted  Sept.,  18Gi,  for  9  mos. 
Allen  Webcter  Dodge,  &Uth  Regt.;  eulisted  Sept,  18Gi,  for  0  mos. 
James  W.  P^ch,  5(Hh  Regt;  eulUted  Sept.,  18^2,  for  9  mos. 
George  W.  Boweu,  5  nb  Regt;  enlisted  Sept ,  1862,  for  9  mos. 
El*iu  W.  BiirDlinm,  60tU  Regt;  enlisted  Sept.,  I8a2,  for  9  mos. 
Hintm  D.  H'lod,  50th  Regt;  enlisted  Sept.,  1802,  for  9  mos. 
John  Weeks.  3(nli  Regt.;  enlisted  Sept,  I8G2,  for  9  mos. 
Henry  P.  Brewer,  ftUth  Regt;  enlisted  Sept,  1802,  for  9  mos. 
Alphunso  Dudge,  50th  Regt ;  enlisted  Sept.,  1802,  for  0  mos. 
Arthur  B.  Tni8«ell,  50th  Regt;  enlisted  Sept,  18  i2,  for  9  mos. 
Aagnstns  II.  Andrews,  50th  Regt ;  enlisted  Sept,  1862,  for  0  mos. 
Julin  G.  Murduugh,  5  >th  Regt;  enlisted  Sept,  1862,  for  9  mos. 
Juhn  L.  Woudbiiry,  50lh  Rogt.;  enlisted  Sspt.  12,  1802,  for  9  mos. 
Aostln  S.  Kinitman,  -Vitb  Regt;  enlistetl  Sept ,  1802  for  9  mos. 
auanel  A.  F.  Whipple,  41th  Regt;  enlisted  Aug.,  1802,  for  9  mos. 
Alonio  L.  Whipplo,  41th  Regt;  enlisted  Aug.,  1802,  for  9  mos. 
Zeou  A.  Appleton,  47tb  Regt.;  enlisted  Sept,  186-2,  for  9  mos.    . 
Alrah  Tibbetts,  2:^d  Regt.;  enlistctl  Dae.,  136.3,  for  3  yrs. 
Elwsrd  Hill,  Ueary  Art.;  enlisted  July,  1864,  for  3  yrs. 
George  Rowe,  enlisted  Nov.,  1864,  for  1  yr. 
Cbaries  F.  Hawking  enlinted  Nov.,  1864,  for  1  yr. 
Joho  U.  Kuowlton,  enlidted  Nov.,  1864  for  1  yr. 
Joieph  W.  Dodge,  enlisted  Nov ,  1861,  for  1  yr. 
Sum  Trow,  enlisted  Nov.,  1864,  for  I  yr. 
LiTcmiora  D.  Riggs,  enlisted  Nov.,  1864,  for  I  yr. 
Gforge  Smith,  enlisted  Nov.,  1864,  for  1  yr. 
Tristram  Appleton  (2d),  eulisted  Nov.,  1864,  fori  yr. 
Xathaniel  Appleton,  enlisted  Nov.,  1864,  for  1  yr. 
Tlfetaua  Maouing,  enlisted  May,  1861,  for  3  yrs. 

Of  these,  nine  died  while  in  the  service — they  were 
James  A.  Chase,  who  died  at  Gettysburg  hospital 
July  16,  18C3,  of  woundn  received  in  that  battle ; 
Isaac  K.  Dodge,  son  of  £1  bridge  and  Elizabeth  K. 
Dodge,  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  of  fever;  Thomas  J. 
Dodge,  son  of  Luke  and  Margaret  Dodge,  at  Ander- 
BODville,  aged  thirty-six;  George  W.  Dodge,  May, 
1862;  John  E.  Whittredge,  son  of  John  and  Martha 
Whittredge,  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  July  8, 1862,  of  fever, 
aged  tweoty-one ;  William  H.  Dodge,  at  Berrysville, 
September.  1864,  aged  thirty;  Elam  Wright  Burn- 
ham,  son  of  Elam  and  Joanna  Burnham,  at  Baton 
Ronge,  La.,  May  23,  1863,  aged  twenty-two;  Austin 
^.  Kinsman,  son  of  Jacob  and  Abigail  S.  Kini^man, 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  August  4,  1863,  of  fever,  aged 
twenty-two,  when  on  his  way  home  with  the  regi- 
ment; Alvah  Tibbetts,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Tib- 
betts, at  Andersonville,  August  3,  1864,  aged  twenty. 
Those  who  can  recall  to  mind  these  young  men  of 
promise,  as  they  were  when  they  left  their  homes, 
can  realize  what  a  contribution  Hamilton,  like  other 
towns,  made  to  sustain  the  country  in  its  peril. 

Biographical. — In  a  town  like  Hamilton,  in 
which  the  business  is  almost  exclusively  farming, 
many  of  the  young  men  are  unable  to  find  useful  oc- 
cupation, and,  from  necessity  as  well  as  choice,  seek 
other  fields  for  their  talents  and  enterprise.  Many 
of  these  have  gained  an  honorable  name  by  their 
success,  and  have  reflected  distinciion  on  their  native 
town.    Of  such  are  : 

Francis  Dodge^  son  of  Colonel  Robert  Dodge,  born 
here  io   1782.     He  was  a  successful  merchant  in 
77 


Georgetown,  D.  C,  where  he  died  about  thirty-five 
years  ago,  leaving  a  large  estate.  He  was  much  in- 
terested in  his  native  town,  which  he  often  revisited. 
The  Gibney  farm,  formerly  known  as  the  Dodge  farm, 
was  owned  by  him  at  his  death. 

Daniel  Safford,  son  of  Samuel  and  Priscilla  Safford, 
was  born  here  October  30,  1792.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  blacksmith  of  his  brother  in  Salem,  removed 
to  Boston  in  1812,  when  he  commenced  business.  He 
was  a  skillful  mechanic,  as  well  as  a  shrewd  and  en- 
ergetic man  of  business.  He  was  widely  known  for 
his  earnest  Christian  character  and  great  benevo- 
lence. He  became  first  known  to  the  churches, 
where  his  praise  has  dwelt  ever  since,  in  1826,  by  a 
contribution  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  American 
Educational  Society.  He  filled  various  public  sta- 
tions with  great  credit  to  himself.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  a 
member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  and 
an  active  member  of  other  charitable  and  benevolent 
societies.    He  died  February  3,  1856. 

Eev.  Isaac  Brown,  son  of  Lemuel  and  Lucy  Brown, 
was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1833.  He 
studied  for  the  ministry  at  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Andover,  and  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  West 
Gloucester.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  piety,  and 
possessed  a  singularly  pure  and  earnest  Christian 
character.  But  the  fervent  spirit  wasted  the  feeble 
frame.  He  died,  at  Hamilton,  of  consumption  Sep- 
tember 14,  1841,  aged  31. 

Bev.  Isaac  Woodbury ^  son  of  Captain  John  Wood- 
bury, was  well-known  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Baptist 
denomination. 

Solomon  S,  Whipple^  son  of  Deacon  Matthew  Whip- 
ple, graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1811,  and 
practised  law  in  Salem. 

David  Roberts,  son  of  Samuel  Roberts,  born  in  1804, 
was  a  lawyer  in  Salem,  and  was  twice  elected  Mayor 
of  that  city. 

Ruftis  P.  Cutler,  son  of  Temple  Cutler  and  grand- 
son of  Dr.  Cutler,  born  in  1814,  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1838,  and  was  the  valedictorian  of 
his  class.  He  was  a  prominent  clergyman  of  the 
Unitarian  denomination,  and  was  settled  at  Portland, 
Maine,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland,  in  California.  He  died  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  in  1878.     He  was  never  married. 

Francis  Dane,  son  of  John  and  Fanny  Dane,  who 
was  born  here,  August  6, 1819,  was  an  eminently  suc- 
cessful shoe  manufacturer  and  merchant.  He  began 
his  business  career  in  South  Danvers,  now  Peabody, 
about  1840.  After  the  first  few  years  during  which  his 
progress  was  slow,  his  energy,  industry  and  sagacity 
pushed  him  rapidly  forward  to  success.  In  1857,  he 
began  business  in  Boston,  and  in  1860  removed  his 
residence  to  that  city.  He  lost  heavily  soon  after  the 
war  broke  out,  as  his  dealings  had  been  largely  with  the 
South,  but  in  after  years  his  wealth  increased  rapidly. 
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and  at  his  death  he  left  a  large  estate.  He  was  gen- 
erous in  disposition  and  unusually  given  to  hospi- 
tality, and  greatly  enjoyed  seeing  his  friends  about 
him  and  in  contributing  to  their  pleasure.  Some 
years  before  his  death,  he  bought  the  family  home- 
stead at  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  spent  his 
money  with  a  lavish  hand  in  remodeling  and  refit- 
ting the  dwelling-house,  in  erecting  barns,  and,  es- 
pecially, in  building  a  substantial  stone  wall  facing 
the  road,  that  will  last  for  generations.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1875,  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down  with 
disease  and  died  July  30th.  He  married  Miss  Zeruiah 
Brown  of  Hamilton,  October  10,  1842.  The  New 
•England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association,  the  trustees 
of  Dummer  Academy,  the  Essex  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, and  various  financial  institutions,  with  which 
he  was  connected,  took  appropriate  notice  of  his  de- 
cease by  resolutions  expressive  of  their  sense  of  loss. 
His  funeral  was  largely  attended.  The  natives  of  the 
town,  now  living,  who  have  achieved  honorable  suc- 
cess, we  will  leave  to  be  cared  for  by  the  fUture  his- 
torian. 

There  are  also  those  who  have  been  identified  with 
the  town  by  residence  and  who  have  filled  the  part  of 
useful  citizens.  The  first  physician  of  the  town  was 
Dr.  Nathan  Lakeman,  who  settled  here  in  the  year 
of  the  incorporation,  1793.  He  was  a  native  of  Exe- 
ter, New  Hampshire.  In  1794  he  married  Elizabeth, 
youngest  daughter  of  Peter  Frye,  of  Salem,  who  died 
May  17, 1796,  aged  29.  Dr.  Lakeman  removed  to  Glou- 
cester in  1800,  afterwards  to  Manchester,  thence  to 
Beverly  where  he  died.  He  lived  in  the  house  now 
owned  by  Benjamin  Courtney. 

Dr,  Enoch  Faulkner ,  who  succeeded  him,  came  here 
in  1800.  He  was  a  native  of  Andover.  He  was  a 
popular  physician,  and  built  up  a  large  practice  in 
this  and  neighboring  towns.  He  was  interested  in 
local  and  political  affairs,  and  was  largely  influential 
in  organizing  the  Democratic  party  in  town.  He 
married  Mrs.  Mary  Lord,  a  lady  of  unusual  gifts  and 
graces  by  which  she  attained  leadership  in  society. 
She  survived  him  for  many  years,  and  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety.  Dr.  Faulkner  lived  in  the 
house  at  the  corner  of  the  Main  and  Essex  roads, 
which  is  known  as  Faulkner's  Comer.  He  died 
March  16,  1830,  aged  sixty-three. 

Dr,  Oliver  S,  Cressy  commenced  practice  here  about 
1834.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was 
well  liked  as  a  physician,  and  was  an  active,  stirring 
citizen.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention. of  1853,  and  died  in  September  of  that 
year,  shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  conven- 
tion. He  left  a  widow  and  three  sons.  His  age  at  his 
death  was  forty -eight.  Dr.  Daniel  S.  Allen,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  is  a  native  of  the  town ;  he  continued 
here  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  the  Civil 
War,  when  he  was  commissioned  as  surgeon  in  one  of 
the  regiments.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Saugus,  where  he 


now  resides.  For  several  years  following,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  local  practitioner.  Dr.  J.  L.  Robinson,  of 
Wenhara,  was  generally  employed  by  the  citizens, 
until  his  removal  to  Manchester,  N.  H.  Since  that 
time  Dr.  S.  E.  Thayer  has  been  the  resident  physi- 
cian. 

Hon,  Allen  W.  Dodge^  a  most  valuable  and  highly 
esteemed  citizen,  died  May  17, 1878.  Mr.  Dodge  was 
born  in  Newburyport,  in  April,  1804,  and  was  a 
grandson  of  Col.  Robert  Dodge,  frequently  mentioned 
in  these  annals.  He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  and  at  Harvard  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1826.  Among  his  classmates  were  Hev. 
Drs.  Nehemiah  Adams,  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  Richard 
Hildreth  (the  historian),  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  Samuel 
H.  Walley,  and  other  distinguished  men.  He  studied 
and  practiced  law  in  New  York  City  for  several  years, 
with  geod  prospects  of  success.  In  1834,  he  experi- 
enced such  a  change  in  his  religious  opinions  and 
feelings,  that  he  abandoned  the  profession  of  law,  and 
commenced  the  study  for  the  ministery,  at  Andover 
Seminary,  in  the  class  of  1838.  He  was  never  or- 
dained. He  preached  on  several  occasions,  but  owing 
to  failure  of  health  soon  relinquished  his  second  pro- 
fession. He  then  settled  in  Hamilton  on  the  farm  of 
his  ancestors,  and  commenced  an  highly  useful  and 
honorable  career.  His  service  in  the  Legislature  has 
been  already  mentioned.  He  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  as  secre- 
tary, and  afterwards  as  president.  He  was,  also,  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  a  trustee 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Essex  Congregational  Club.  In  1862, 
he  was  chosen  treasurer  for  the  county  of  Essex, 
which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 

He  was  warmly  interested  in  public  affairs,  and 
was  enthusiastically  loyal  to  every  institution  which 
claimed  his  allegiance,  whether  it  was  Nation,  State 
or  his  own  town,  with  the  parish  and  church  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  In  the  Civil  War,  no  citizen  was 
more  intensely  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  national 
cause  or  more  ready  to  assist  it.  He  was  wise  in 
counsel,  and  energetic  in  action.  No  trait  in  his 
character  was  more  attractive  than  his  quick  and 
sincere  sympathy  with  the  young  who  were  entering 
on  the  business  of  life,  and  his  advice  was  prompted 
by  a  genuine  interest  in  their  welfare. 

Mr.  Dodge's  voice  was  often  heard  in  public,  and 
his  addresses  were  conspicuous  for  their  vigorous 
presentation  of  sound,  sensible  opinions,  seasoned  by 
humor,  and  by  pointed  illustrations  drawn  from  com- 
mon life.  His  genial  temperament,  combined  with  a 
fund  of  information  on  subjects  of  common  converse, 
made  him  a  delightful  companion.  Like  all  men  of 
his  keenly  sensitive  and  impressionable  nature,  he 
was  subject  to  the  alternations  of  buoyancy  and 
depression.  An  highly  appreciative  memorial  of 
him  was  prepared  by  his  friend  and  neighbor,  Gail 
Hamilton.    His  wife  and  two  children  survive  him. 
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Mm  Mary  A-  Dodge  (Gail  Hamilton),  who  has 
secured  widely  extended  fame  by  the  brilliancy  and 
vigor  of  her  writings,  it  a  native  and  resident  of  the 
town.  She  is  the  daughter  of  James  B.  and  Hannah 
Stan  wood  Dodge.  Her  father  was  of  Hamilton  de- 
scent, and  her  mother  was  a  member  of  a  prominent 
Ipswich  family. 

Among  her  publications  are  "Country  Living  and 
Country  Thinking,"  "Gala  Days,"  "A  New  Atmos- 
phere,'' "Battle  of  the  Books,"  "Summer  Rest," 
"Stumbling  Blocks,"  "  Wool  Gathering  "  and  "  Wo- 
man^s  Wrongs,"  as  well  as  numerous  contributions  to 
newspapers  and  magazines  on  the  topics  of  the  time. 

Population — Business. — ^The  population  of  the 
town  has  varied  but  little  since  the  incorporation. 
From  causae  already  referred  to,  the  tendency  has 
been  to  emigration  rather  than  to  immigration.  Dr. 
Felt  states  that  the  population  of  the  Hamlet  in 
1773  was  870.  Since  the  incorporation  it  has  varied 
as  follows :  In  1810,  780 ;  1820,  802 ;  1830,  748 ;  1855, 
896;  1865,  799;  1877,  790;  1880,  935;  1885,  850. 
The  valuation  was  in  1831,  $211,888;  in  1865,  $481,- 
423;  1872,  $560,620;  1887,  $753,000. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  business  of  the  town  has, 
from  the  first,  been  essentially  farming.  Manufactur- 
ing has  not  been  attempted  to  any  large  extent. 
About  1834,  a  stone  factory  was  built  on  the  Hamil- 
ton side  of  Ipswich  River,  and,  also,  a  large  stone 
dwelling-house  for  the  accommodation  of  operatives ; 
it  was  known  for  many  years  as  "  Manning^s  Mills," 
from  the  name  of  the  builder.  Since  that  time  the 
maoufacture  of  woolen  goods  has  been  carried  on 
with  varied  success.  In  1864,  there  were  manufac- 
tured fifty-five  thousand  pairs  of  army  and  ribbed 
socks,  and  woolen  goods  to  the  value  of  one  hundred 
Md  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  These  mills  were  to- 
Ully  destroyed  by  fire  January  12, 1884,  and  have  not 
been  rebuilt.  For  several  years  previous  to  their 
destruction  they  were  operated  by  the  Willowdale 
Manufacturing  Company  in  the  making  of  woolen 
blankets  ;  a  large  number  of  operatives  were  employ- 
ed, and  quite  a  village  of  cottages  was  built  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  factory.  The  population  of  the  town 
WIS  from  this  cause  increased  so  that  in  1880  it  was 
about  one  hundred  above  the  average  for  the  last 
century.  The  valuation  of  the  real  estate  and 
machinery  of  the  corporation  in  1883,  the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  fire,  was  about  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Further  down  the  Ipswich  River  there  is  a  saw  and 
pTit-mill,  near  Warner's  bridge,  so  called  ;  this  was 
formerly  known  as  Dodge's  mills,  and  afterwards  as 
Smith's  milU  ;  it  is  now  owned  by  C.  J.  Norwood. 

The  opening  of  the  Essex  Branch  Railroad  gave 
the  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  new  in- 
doatry  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  that  is,  the 
cntting,  storing  and  shipping  of  ice.  The  Drivers' 
Union  Ice  Company  have  built  ice-houses  at  the 
northerly  point  of  Chebacco  Lake,  near  the  railroad. 
This  affords  employment  for  quite  a  number  of  hands, 


mainly  in  the  winter  season.  The  value  of  the  real 
and  personal  estate  of  the  company,  for  the  year  1885, 
was  nineteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

This  new  railroad,  which  was  opened  in  1872,  from 
the  Wenham  and  Hamilton  station  to  Essex,  gave  in- 
creased and  much  needed  accommodation  to  the  resi- 
dents in  the  center  and  eastern  part  of  Hamilton. 
There  are  two  stations  for  the  town  on  the  road ;  one 
for  the  centre,  at  the  crossing  of  the  highway  by 
Miles  River,  near  Otis  F.  Brown's,  and  one  for  the 
east  part  near  the  house  of  William  Woodbury. 

The  owners  of  the  meadow  lands  lying  on  Miles 
River,  most  of  whom  are  residents  of  Hamilton, 
were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  Miles  River 
Meadow  Company,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
April  24, 1880.  The  purpose  of  this  act  was  to  secure 
better  co-operation  among  the  owners  in  removing 
obstructions  from  the  river,  and  thus  improving  the 
drainage  of  their  lands. 

Before  the  extensive  use  of  machinery  in  shoe 
manufacturing  made  it  neceessary  that  all  the  work 
should  be  done  at  the  factory,  a  number  of  the  citizens 
found  employment  in  shoemaking.  The  town  was 
dotted  over  with  small  shoe-shops,  each  accommoda- 
ting two  or  three  workmen ;  some  of  these  followed 
the  business  for  the  entire  year,  others  only  during 
the  winter  interval  between  the  seasons  of  active 
farm  labor.  Some  carried  on  the  business  more  ex- 
tensively, and  might  be  ranked  as  shoe  manufac- 
turers, although  there  was  no  large  factory.  In  1837, 
the  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  was  esti- 
mated at  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  two 
dollars.  This  industry  has  gradually  dwindled  away, 
until,  under  the  changed  conditions  of  business,  it 
has  entirely  disappeared. 

A  business  still  more  remote  in  point  of  time — ^that 
of  vessel-building — was  three- fourths  of  a  century  ago 
carried  on  considerably  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town.  Fishing-boats,  from  ten  to  twenty  tons, 
were  built  and  hauled  to  the  Chebacco  waters  by 
teams  of  cattle.  Captain  John  Woodbury,  an  active 
and  energetic  man,  who  is  still  remembered  for  his 
brusque  manner  and  kindness  of  heart,  built  some  of 
these  boats  at  his  homestead,  now  owned  by  his  son, 
John  T.  Woodbury. 

In  1859,  Mr.  John  Whipple,  a  native  of  Worcester 
County,  but  a  descendant  of  a  branch  of  the  Whipple 
family  of  this  town,  bought  the  estate  near  Chebacco 
Pond,  formerly  the  property  of  Edmund  Knowlton. 
This  place,  attractive  in  its  natural  features,  he 
greatly  improved ;  he  built  a  large  house,  since  known 
as  the  Chebacco  House,  and  fitted  up  the  grounds 
with  special  reference  to  the  entertainment  of  pleas- 
ure-parties. He  made  his  establishment  very  pop- 
ular, and  until  the  time  of  his  death  carried  on  a 
successful  business,  which  has  since  been  continued 
by  his  sons. 

The  opening  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  through  the 
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town  to  Ipswich,  in  1839,  caused  a  great  change  in 
the  mode  of  public  travel,  and  was  also  the  indirect 
cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the  public-houses,  the 
necessity  for  which  ceased  to  exist  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  stage-line  from  Newburyport  to  Boston. 
Dr.  Felt,  in  hit  history,  says, — "  In  1774,  a  stage  with 
four  horses,  from  Newburyport  to  Boston,  rode 
through  Ipswich  twice  a  week  in  going  and  the  same 
in  returning.  This  was  an  accommodation  ex- 
ceeding any  of  preceding  years.  But  it  was  far 
less  than  now  exists.  Such  facilities  for  traveling 
are  twenty  times  greater  than  they  were  then."  At 
the  time  of  Dr.  Felt*s  history,  a  large  number  of 
stages  passed  over  the  main  highway  daily ;  the  ar- 
rival of  these  vehicles,  with  their  loads  of  passengers, 
was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  life  of  the  quiet  vil- 
lage. Of  the  public-houses  referred  to,  there  were 
then  two  in  town,— one,  near  the  Ipswich  line,  was 
kept  by  Jacob  Brown  ;  the  other,  near  the  meeting- 
house, designated  by  a  sign-post,  on  which  hung  a 
portrait  of  Governor  Hancock,  was  kept  by  Israel  D. 
Brown.  An  incident  in  the  early  history  of  the  town 
shows  the  popularity  of  this  tavern,  then  kept  by 
Captain  Daniel  Brown.  At  the  first  election  of  Dr. 
Cutler  to  Congress,  in  1800,  the  records  show  that 
Dr.  Cutler  received  sixty-five  votes,  Joseph  Roberts, 
one,  and  "o/d  Oeorge  Kezer,^^  one.  Whether  this 
Kezer  was  a  mythical  personage,  or  a  reality  of  un- 
savory reputation,  is  not  known,  but  the  ballgt  was 
evidently  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  worthy  jiloctor. 
For  this  an  apology  was  offered,  which  was  unani- 
mously accepted,  and  then  the  meeting,  with  equal 
unanimity,  voted  to  adjourn,  immediaftbjy  to  Captain 
Brown's,  where,  probably,  the  means  were  taken  to 
completely  restore  harmonious  feeling. 

A  post-oflBce  was  established  in  1803,  and  for  many 
years  was  kept  at  this  place. 

The  entire  length  of  highways  is  about  thirty 
miles;  from  this  it  is  seen  that  the  duty  of  construct- 
ing and  maintaining  the  roads  imposes  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  the  town.  For  many  years,  somewhat  in  the 
past,  projects  for  building  new  roads,  and  for  altering 
and  improving  those  already  built,  were  frequent;  but 
of  late,  little  has  been  attempted  beyond  keeping  the 
existing  highways  in  repair.  The  clearing  of  roads 
from  snow  is  an  uncertain,  and,  often,  a  large  item  of 
expense;  for  instance,  for  the  year  ending  March, 
1875,  the  expense  on  this  account  was  $56.92 ;  1877, 
$686.14;  1876,  $961.65;  1874,  $1857.42.  The  last 
road  constructed  was  that  laid  out  in  1886,  as  a  town- 
way,  leading  from  the  main  road  opposite  the  Wen- 
ham  and  Hamilton  Railroad  Station  to  the  Topsfield 
Road.  This  was  built  mainly  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  horse  railway,  in  order  to  avoid  two  railroad 
crossings. 

Burial-Ground.— In  1705,  the  Hamlet  was  granted 
by  the  town  of  Ipswich  one  acre  of  common  land  for 
a  burial-place.  This  was,  the  next  year,  exchanged 
with  John  Dane  for  one-half  acre,  which  is  a  part  of 


the  present  burial-ground.  This  lot  was  described  in 
the  deed  as  bounded  by  the  southeasterly  side  of  the 
road  leading  to  Wenham,  fronting  on  said  road  eight 
rods,  southerly  on  land  of  John  Hubbard  ten  rods, 
and  on  the  easterly  end,  eight  rods,  and  on  the  north- 
erly side,  ten  rods,  by  Dane's  land.  John  Dane,  the 
grantor,  died  in  1707,  and  was  buried  in  this  lot ;  the 
stone  erected  to  his  memory  bears  the  oldest  date  of 
any  in  the  cemetery.  The  inscription  is  "  Memento 
mori,  Fugit  Hora.  Here  lyes  ye  body  of  John  Dane, 
Sen.,  who  departed  this  life  December  23d,  1707,  in 
the  65th  year  of  his  age."  This  John  was  the  son  of 
a  John  Dane  who  emigrated  to  this  country  about 
1635.  He  was  born  in  Ipswich  about  1644,  and  lived 
at  the  Hamlet.  In  1692  he  was  a  juror  in  witch  cases. 
He  married  Abigail  Warner,  and  was  an  ancestor  of 
the  Dane  family  residing  in  this  town.  In  1763,  John 
Hubbard  gave  one-quarter  of  an  acre  as  an  addition 
to  the  ground,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of 
the  parish,  by  a  vote,  passed  February  3,  1763.  In 
1797  it  was  voted  to  enlarge  the  ground,  and  build  a 
face  wall  in  front,  and  to  purchase  of  Mr.  Roberts 
one-fourth  of  an  acre  at  fifly  cents  per  rod.  In  1846, 
the  ground  was  further  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  rods  of  Jacob  Kinsman 
and  wife,  which  included  an  adjoining  lot  in  the  rear, 
an^^also  the  lane  which  is  now  the  carriage  entrance 
to  the  cemetery.  In  1866,  the  cemetery  was  extended 
at  the  easterly  end  by  an  acre,  and,  in  1886,  by  an 
acre  and  a  fourth,  purchased  of  Daniel  Roberts. 
'  WiGGLESWORTH  CEMETERY. — About  the  year  1850 
several  of  the  citizens  purchased  one  of  the  lots  into 
which  the  old  parsonage  ground  was  divided  to  be 
used  as  a  private  burial-place.  This  was  consecrated 
by  appropriate  servicer  as  the  Wigglesworth  Ceme- 
tery ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Mordough  making  an  address.  For 
several  years  no  burials  have  been  made  in  this 
ground,  and  the  remains  of  those  already  interred  are 
being  removed  to  the  town  cemetery.  It  will  proba- 
bly soon  be  abandoned. 

Miscellaneous. —Since  1881  when  George  C.  Ran- 
kins,  an  enterprising  young  man,  bought  of  the  Asbury 
Grove  Association  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Topsfield 
road,  adjoining  the  Eastern  Railroad,  a  marked  im- 
pulse has  been  felt  in  business  in  that  part  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Rankins  started  the  coal  business,  and  in 
1883,  Daniel  C.  Smith  leased  part  of  the  premises  to 
be  used  as  a  lumber-yard.  A  severe  loss  was  sustained 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Rankins  in  1884.  Since  that 
time  Mr.  Smith  has  carried  on  both  lumber  and  coal 
business. 

Within  a  few  years  eleven  dwelling-houses  have 
been  erected  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  and  near  the 
railroad  station  ;  and  five  are  now  in  process  of  erec- 
tion. Two  shops  have  also  been  built,  and  a  large 
building,  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  for  business 
purposes. 

The  town  now  seems  to  be  progressing  as  favorably 
as  at  any  time  in  its  history.  The  report  of  the  select- 
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men,  made  March,  1887,  shows  the  expent^es  of  the 
town  for  the  current  year  to  have  been  $6055.16,  of 
which  $1653.37  was  for  roads  and  bridges ;  $649.37,  for 
removiog  snow ;  $583.96,  enlarging  and  improving 
the  cemeteries;  $652.78,  for  poor;  $1339.00,  for 
schools. 

The  present  Board  of  Selectmen  are  James  F. 
Gwinn,  John  L.  Woodbury  and  Isaac  F.  Knowlton  ; 
Town  Clerk,  Otis  F.  Brown  ;  School  Committee,  Otis 
F.  Brown,  Jonathan  Lamson  and  Andrew  Haraden. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


WILLIAM  A,  BROWN. 

William  A.  Brown  is  the  son  of  William  and  Lydia 
L.  Brown,  and  has  always  been  a  resident  of  Hamil- 
ton, where  he  was  born  September  24,  1820. 

Mr.  Brown  has  for  many  years  been  prominent  and 
active  in  town  affairs,  and  has  held  most  of  the  local 
offices.  He  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen  at 
different  time?,  fifteen  years  in  all ;  during  the  war 
he  was  chairman  of  the  board  and  was  active  and  effi- 
cient in  promoting  enlistments.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Committee,  and  for  seventeen  years 
was  a  tedcher  in  the  schools  of  this  town  for  the  win- 
ter terms. 

In  1830  the  district,  of  which  Hamilton  was  a  part, 
was  represented  by  him  in  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  farmer,  and  has  also  been  consider- 
ably employed  as  a  surveyor  of  land.  The  farm  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  town,  now  owned  and  occu- 
pied hy  him,  has  been  the  property  of  his  family 
through  five  generations. 

The  first  of  his  ancestors  who  owned  the  estate  was 
Samuel  Brown,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Edward 
Brown,  an  immigrant  from  England,  but  the  date  of 
whose  settlement  here  is  not  exactly  known.  Edward 
Brown  died  probably  in  1659,  as  his  will  was  proved 
in  1660. 


CHAPTER    XCIX. 
WENHAM. 


BY  SIDNEY  PERLEY. 


fSrii  Seakment—  G<nerttlHiatorjf^Phjf${cian§—Cemeterie$^RaUroad»—Re- 
Hgimu  Hitlorg—MUUarfj  HUtorjf—SchoolM^  Ubrariet^  «tc—Bu»inf$i  and 
MoMv/axstwring  InUmU—DUtinguUkcd  HaidenU  and  Nalivf— Civil 
IM. 

**  To  niislog  TowDMaDd  Cburchet  Dew  Id  wilderaen  they  waDder, 
Fim  PlyDioath  aDd  theD  Salem  Dext  were  placed  far  asuoder ; 
Wobaro,  Wenhaoi,  Redding,  built  with  little  Silver  Mettle, 
ADdorer,  Haverhill,  Berri4-baDl(8,>  their  habitatioD  settle.'* 

Thus  wrote  the  author  of  "  Good  News  from  New 
England,"  in  reference  to  our  early  towns,  showing  the 

1  PorttniouUi— Strawberry-bauki. 


alacrity  of  our  ancestors  in  establishing  new  homes 
and  new  governments,  with  little  means,  except  the 
strong  arm,  undaunted  will,  and  faith  in  the  prosperi- 
ty of  their  enterprise.  Wenham  was  early  fixed  upon 
for  a  settlement ;  its  large  lake,  its  streams,  hills  and 
meadows  being  very  attractive  to  the  English  emi- 
grants. John  Dunstan,  Esq.,  an  English  gentleman, 
who  visited  the  town  in  1686,  writes  thus  concern- 
ing it:  *•  Wenham  is  a  delicious  paradise ;  it  abounds 
with  all  rural  pleasures,  and  I  would  choose  it  of  all 
other  towns  in  America  to  dwell  in.  The  lofty  trees 
on  each  side  of  it  are  a  sufficient  shelter  from  the 
winds,  and  the  warm  sun  so  kindly  ripens  both  the 
fruits  and  flowers,  as  if  the  spring,  the  summer  and 
the  autumn  had  agreed  together  to  thrust  winter  out 
of  doorii."  Josselyn,  in  1663,  says  of  it :  **  Wenham 
is  an  inland  town,  very  well  watered,  lying  between 
Salem  and  Ipswich ;  consisteth  most  of  men  of  judg- 
ment in  re  msiica^  and  well  stored  with  cattle." 

It  is  to-day  a  model  town.  It  is  supplied  with 
nearly  all  modern  conveniences,  numbering  among 
them  the  steam  and  street-cars,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, churches,  a  town  hall,  public  library  and 
stores  of  various  kinds;  and  its  excellent  roads  pass- 
ing across  the  shady  plain  and  over  gracefully  curv- 
ing hills,  to  the  peaceful  crystal  lakes,  present  scenery 
that  is  rarely  surpassed  in  beauty.  The  principal 
features  of  its  topography  are  Lord's  Hill,  which 
is  the  highest  elevation  in  the  town,  furnishing  a  grand 
view  of  sea  and  land ;  and  Moulton's  Hill,  which 
gives  a  less  extended  but  more  charming  picture  of 
Cedar  Pond  and  the  dark -green  foliage  above  the 
swamp  beyond.  Wenham  Lake,  with  its  reputation 
for  purity,  gained  in  all  the  continents,  is  the  distin- 
guishing natural  feature  of  the  town.  It  contains 
about  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  two-thirds  of 
which  lie  in  Wenham,  and  the  remaining  third  in 
Beverly.  *  Wenham  Lake  ice  is  so  pure  that  a  news- 
paper can* be  read  through  a  cake  of  it  two  feet  thick  ; 
and  its  preserving  qualities  have  been  famous  from 
its  borders  to  all  tropical  lands.  Wenham  Great 
Swamp,  covering  about  two  thousand  acres,  about  fif- 
teen hundred  of  which  are  in  Wenham  and  the  re- 
mainder in  Topsfield  and  Hamilton,  is  a  notorious 
variation  in  the  natural  formation  of  the  surface  of 
the  town.  Its  proprietors  held  it  in  common,  and, 
Jan.  13,  1755,  were  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Court  for  the  secunng  of  the  growth  of  wood 
and  timber  thereon.  By  several  legislative  acts  the 
corporate  body  existed  until  1779.  It  was  again  in- 
corporated March  21,  1836,  the  act  of  incorporation 
containing  regulations  in  reference  to  fences  and  field 
drivers. 

The  territory  of  Wenham  is  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  1637.  John  Williams,  a  ship-carpenter 
by  trade,  was  arrested  in  Ipswich  for  theft  same  time 
before,  and  imprisoned  for  his  crime.  He  broke  out 
of  the  jail  with  one  John  Hoddy,  and  they  traveled 
together  in  the   way  to    Ipswich.     When  they  had 
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reached  the  valley  by  the  border  of  the  lake,  near 
where  the  bound-stone  between  Beverly  and  Wen  ham 
stands,  by  the  highway  leading  from  Wenham  Cen- 
tre to  North  Beverly,  Williams  murdered  his  com- 
panion, and  took  away  what  he  had,  even  his  cloth- 
ing, which  was  bloody.  He  put  on  the  clothing,  and 
went  in  it  to  Ipswich.  He  was  there  apprehended, 
but  would  make  no  confesition  until  a  week  after 
Hoddy's  body  was  found.  He  was  tried,  convicted 
and  executed,  by  hanging,  in  Boston  September  28, 
1637.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  murder 
which  occurred  among  the  European  settlers  of  the 
colony. 

The  next  mention  that  we  find  made  of  this  re- 
gion is  that  of  the  preaching  of  Hugh  Peters'  ser- 
mon, about  1638,  on  a  small  conical  hill,  which  for- 
merly stood  between  the  highway  and  the  lake, 
where  the  ice-houses  of  Addison  Gage  &  Company 
stand.  To  the  few  original  settlers,  the  notorious 
Hugh  Peters  preached  the  Gospel  here  from  the 
text,  "  Enon,  near  Salim,  for  there  was  much  water 
there." — John  iii.  23.  This  settlement  was  then 
called  Enon,  and  Peters  was  the  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Salem,  a  part  of  which  town  Wenham  then  was. 
He  had  particular  friends  among  the  early  settlers  of 
Wenham,  one  of  whom  Dea.  Charles  Gott,  became 
his  agent  here  after  he  had  returned  to  England  to 
become  involved  in  tbe  commonwealth  and  to  suffer 
a  terrible  death  as  a  regicide. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Killam  family  that  the 
first  three  settlers  of  Wenham  were  one  of  the  early 
Fiske  settlers,  Austin  Killam  and  Richard  Gold- 
smith. The  first  settlement  must  have  been  made 
about  1635.  It  was  at  first  known  as  Salem  village 
as  well  as  Enon,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct 
town  May  10,  1643,  in  the  following  words :  **  It  is 
ordered  that  Enon  shalbee  called  Wennam.  Wen- 
nam  is  granted  to  bee  a  towne,  &  hath  liberty  to 
send  a  deputy.''  The  name  is  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  one  of  the  two  parishes  near  Ips- 
wich, in  England,  of  the  same  name,  from  whence 
probably  some  of  the  early  settlers  came.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  settlers  of  the  town  down  to 
1700:  John  Abby,  1644;  Mr.  Auditor,  1646;  John 
Badger,  1645;  John  Barr,  1679;  Joseph  Batchelder, 
from  Canterbury,  England,  1644;  John  Beaman, 
1669;  John  Berry,  1696;  John  Bette,  1666;  Good- 
man Bibber,  1692;  Richard  Braybrook,  1674;  Ed- 
mund Bridget,  1661 ;  John  Browne,  1695 ;  George 
Byam,  1648;  John  Carpenter,  1676;  John  Clarke, 
1665;  Richard  Coy,  1659;  Robert  Cue,  1696;  John 
Dennis,  1669;  Richard  Dodge,  1644;  Elijah  Duble- 
dee,  1696;  John  Edwards,  1663;  Rice  Edwards,  1653; 
James  Ellis,  1663;  Daniel  Epps,  1699;  John  Fair- 
field, 1644;  John  Fiske,  1642;  Phineas  Fiske,  1642; 
William  Fiske,  from  Boston,  1643;  Samuel  Foster, 
1650;  Joseph  Fowler,  from  Ipswich,  1670;  James 
Friend,  1662;  William  Geare,  1644;  Joseph  Gerrish, 
from  Newbury,    1674;     Richard    Goldsmith,    1644; 


Charles  Gott,  from  Salem,  1644;  Robert  Gowen,  1650  ; 
Joseph  Hacker,  1696 ;  Henry  Haggett,  1657 ;  Robert 
Hawes,  1654 ;  Joseph  Herrick,  1691 ;  Robert  Hib- 
bert,  1674;  Thomas  Hobbs,  1672;  Mr.  Hubbard, 
1642;  William  Hulitt,  1659;  Isaac  Hull,  from  "Bass 
River,"  1681 ;  John  Huukin,  1674;  Richard  Hutton, 
1653;  Alice  Jones,  1651;  William  Jones,  1687;  Ed- 
ward Kemp,  from  Dedham,  1652;  Austin  Kilkm, 
from  Dedham,  1649;  Richard  Kimball,  from  Ips- 
wich, 1656;  John  Knowlton,  1679 ;  William  Knowl- 
ton,  1678 ;  Mordecai  Larcom,  1682  ;  John  Leach, 
1681 ;  Robert  Mackclifllin,  1661 ;  Alexander  Maxey, 
1659;  James  Moulton,  1644;  Antipas  Newman,  from 
Rehoboth,  1657;  Abner  Ordway,  1659;  Edmund 
Patch,  1654;  John  Perkins,  1679;  Richard  Pettingell, 
1649;  John  Poland,  1656;  Samuel  Porter,  firom  Sa- 
lem, 1657  ;  Esdras  Reade,  1643  ;  Nicholas  Rich,  1687  ; 
Theophilus  Rix,  1688;  John  Rogers,  1653;  WUliam 
Sawyer,  1643;  John  Severett,  1695;  John  Shepley, 
1655;  Samuel  Smith,  1642;  John  Soolard,  a  French- 
man, 1652 ;  Mr.  Sparrowhawk,  1645 ;  Edward  Spauld- 
ing,  1654;  Robert  Symonds,  1685;  Peter  Tompson, 
1695;  Francis  Urselton,  1655;  Edward  Waldron, 
1653;  Joshua  Wallis,  1698;  Jeremiah  Watts,  1665; 
Philip  Welsh,  1675;  Thomas  White,  1654;  Edward 
Whittington,  1687;  William  Williams,  1673;  Eze- 
kiel  Woodward,  1672;  and  Christopher  Young,  1644.* 

A  church  was  organized  the  year  following  the 
incorporation  of  the  town,  a  militia  company  was 
soon  afterward  formed,  and  the  town  government  was 
begun.  Highways  were  early  laid  out.  What  was, 
much  later,  the  turnpike  from  Salem  to  Ipswich, 
was  laid  out  in  1644  or  1645.  November  13,  1644, 
the  General  Court  ordered  *'  that  the  comi^ssion^s  for 
laying  out  the  roade  way  between  Ipswich  &  Salem 
shall  have  power  to  alter  the  way  layde  out  beneath 
Wenham  towards  the  east,  &  to  lay  it  through  y* 
towne  if  they  shall  iudge  it  meete." 

The  people  of  Wenham  obtained  a  deed  of  their 
territory  from  the  Indians,  bearing  date  December 
10,  1700.  The  aborigines  who  claimed  a  title  to  the 
soil  were  Samuel  English,  Joseph  English  and  John 
Umpee,  heirs  of  Masconomet,  the  late  sagamore  of 
Agawam.  The  Indians  were  paid  for  their  interest 
in  the  land  four  pounds  and  sixteen  shillings.  The 
early  settlers  were  forbidden  to  sell  arms  and  ammu- 
nition to  the  savages;  and  Robert  Gowiug  was,  in 
1650,  fined  ten  pounds  for  selling  a  gun  to  an  In- 
dian. 

The  burial-place  of  the  first  settlers  was  the  same 
that  is  now  used  as  the  cemetery  of  the  town.  The 
earliest  mention  of  this  cemetery  made  in  the  records 
is  in  the  year  1681 ;  and  tradition  says  that  many 
years  ago  there  was  a  gravestone  in  existence  in  the 
yard  bearing  date  1642.  The  oldest  stone  now  stand- 
ing there  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 


^  Those  are  the  yean  of  the  first  mention  of  the  eettlera'  namee  on 
the  records. 
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HERE  LYES  Y'  BODY  OF 

SARAH  FAIRFIELD 

WIFE  TO  WALTER 

FAIRFIELD  DEC*>  DEC» 

Y«  IS"^  1710 

IN  Y«  71"  YEAR 

OF  HER  AOE. 

The  cemetery  was  originally  probably  a  part  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Fiske's  farm.  It  has  been  enlarged  several  times. 
The  first  grave-digger,  as  far  as  the  records  show,  was 
John  Severett,  who  was  chosen  by  the  town  in 
1694-95.  In  1863,  Rev.  David  O.  Allen,  the  mission- 
ary, gave  in  his  will  five  hundred  dollars  as  a  fund, 
the  income  of  which  to  be  applied  to  keeping  the 
cemetery  in  proper  condition.  In  the  westerly  part 
of  the  town  is  a  private  cemetery  belonging  to  the 
Fairfield  family, 

**  A  place  vrhere  all  things  mournfal  meet, 
And  jet  the  sweetest  of  the  sweet, 
The  stiUest  of  the  still.** 

Dodge's  Row  Cemetery  in  Beverly,  a  part  of  which 
is  thought  to  be  in  Wenham,  has  been  used  by  Wen- 
ham  people  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Extravagance  was  not  tolerated  in  the  early  days, 
even  in  Wenham,  where  Thomas  Fiske's  wife  was 
presented  to  court  for  wearing  a  tiffany,  in  the  tenth 
month  of  1652.  Her  sentence  was  ten  shillings  fine 
and  two  shillings  and  sixpence  fees  of  court.  Even 
rich  men's  wives  could  not  wear  silks  more  freely 
than  others.  It  was  self-evident  that  a  tiffany  could 
not  be  put  on  for  its  warmth,  and  there  might  have 
been  moral  reasons  forbidding  its  being  worn. 

The  little  settlement  had  its  inn  from  its  earliest 
days.  The  town-meetings  were  usually  held  in  the 
church,  and  adjournments  to  the  tavern  sometimes 
occurred. 

Wenham  never  gave  sufficient  inducement  to  a 
lawyer  to  settle  there  in  practice;  but  physicians 
have  been  residents  of  the  town  nearly  all  the  years 
that  have  passed  since  the  settlement  was  begun. 
The  first  minister,  Rev.  John  Fiske,  was  the  first 
medical  man  here.  He  went  to  Chelmsford  with  a 
portion  of  his  church  in  1664.  Dr.  John  Fiske,  a 
distant  relative  of  the  minister,  was  born  here  in  1654, 
and  remained  here  in  the  practice  of  both  physic  and 
surgery.  He  removed  in  1694  to  Milford,  Conn., 
where  he  practiced  until  1715,  when  he  died.  He 
was  somewhat  eminent  in  his  day.  Dr.  John  New- 
man was  here  in  1695  and  1696,  and  Dr.  Oott  in 
1704.  No  physician  is  again  mentioned  until  Dr. 
William  Fairfield  began  practice  about  1760.  He 
was  bom  in  Wenham  September  4,  1732,  and  first 
pTacticed  physic  and  surgery  with  good  success  in  the 
French  War.  He  resided  on  the  William  Porter 
place,  at  length  removing  to  Salem,  where  he  was 
noted  for  his  proficiency  and  skill,  and  the  excellence 
of  his  private  character.  He  died  of  the  small-pox 
October  10, 1773,  at  the  age  of  forty-one  years.     Dr. 


Isaac  Spofford,  who  was  born  in  Georgetown,  then  a 
part  of  Rowley,  April  10,  1752,  having  studied  medi- 
cine with  Dr.  Brickett,  of  Haverhill,  settled  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Wenham,  but  soon  re- 
moved to  Beverly,  and  finally  became  a  surgeon  in 
the  army  of  the  Revolution.  Dr.  Barnard  Tucker, 
a  native  of  Newbury,  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1789,  and,  after  practicing  medicine  for  several 
years  in  Beverly,  removed  to  Wenham,  where  he 
lived  upon  the  place  lately  occupied  by  Charles 
Brown.  He  was  familiar  with  the  French  and  Span- 
ish languages,  which  he  taught;  and  had  a  kind 
heart,  gentle  disposition  and  simple  manners.  He 
paid  but  little  attention  to  medicine,  and  at  length 
removed  to  his  native  town.  Dr.  Samuel  Dodge,  by 
invitation  of  the  town,  settled  here  as  a  physician 
and  surgeon  in  1826.  He  was  born  in  Wenham 
February  23,  1800.  He  remained  here  with  general 
satisfaction  to  the  people  until  October  80,  1833, 
when  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years. 
While  Dr.  Dodge  was  practicing  medicine  here 
Dr.  Sylvanus  Brown  came  and  stayed  two  years — 
1830  and  1881,  and  doubtless  finding  that  the  town 
could  not  support  two  physicians,  removed  to  and  died 
in  Derry,  N.  H.  After  Dr.  Dodge*s  decease,  the 
next  physician  who  settled  here  was  Dr.  Nathan 
Jones,  who  was  a  native  of  Lyndeborough,  N.  H., 
having  been  born  April  25,  1794.  He  removed  to 
Beverly  in  April,  1858,  and  died  there  March  11, 
1860,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  being  interred  in 
Wenham.  A  few  years  contemporary  with  Dr.  Jones 
was  Dr.  Myron  O.  Allen,  son  of  Rev.  David  O.  Allen, 
missionary  to  India.  Dr.  Allen  was  born  in  Bom- 
bay in  1831,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1852, 
subsequently  graduating  at  the  Pennsylvania  Medical 
College  at  Philadelphia.  He  commenced  practice  here 
in  July,  1855,  and  removed  to  Lowell  in  1860,  dying 
there  of  a  cancer  August  1,  1861,  at  the  age  of  thirty 
years.  The  next  physician  to  settle  here  was  Dr. 
John  L.  Robinson,  who  was  born  in  Pembroke,  N.  H., 
January  3,  1835,  came  here  from  Manchester,  N.  H., 
in  1859,  and  remained  here  until  1879,  when  he  sold 
out  his  practice  to  Dr.  Samuel  Ezra  Thayer,  and 
moved  back  to  Manchester.  Dr.  Thayer  was  born  in 
Trumansburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  1844,  and  graduated  at 
Buffalo  University  in  1869.  He  practiced  first  in 
Southampton,  Mass.,  seven  and  one-half  years,  then 
in  Williamsburg  about  one  year,  and  came  to  Wen- 
ham January  29, 1879.  He  removed  to  Hamilton  some 
three  or  four  months  later,  but  continued  his  practice 
in  Wenham  until  February,  1884.  Dr.  Frank  A. 
Cowles,  the  present  resident  physician,  was  born  in 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  July  20, 1859,  and  graduated  from  the 
medical  department  of  New  York  University  in  1881. 
He  practiced  medicine  at  first  in  New  York  City. 
After  staying  there  two  years  he  came  to  Wenham,  in 
January,  1884,  and  has  since  practiced  here. 

In  connection  with  the  physicians  of  the  town  are 
the  apothecaries.     Calvin  B.  Dodge,  the  first  apothe- 
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cary  in  Wenham,  bc^an  business  in  1862  or  1863,  in 
a  shop  which  he  erected  on  land  of  Henry  Perkins 
for  that  purpose.  In  1864  he  sold  out  to  Benjamin 
F.  Johnson,  who,  after  a  few  years,  removed  the  shop 
to  its  present  location,  opposite  the  engine  house,  and 
continued  the  business  until  1873,  when  he  removed 
from  town.  Procter  K.  Brown  continued  the  business 
in  the  same  building  until  1885.  In  the  spring  of 
1873,  George  E.  Morgan  of  Beverly  commenced  the 
apothecary  business  in  the  Union  Block,  and  ran  it 
until  1876  or  1876,  when  he  sold  out  to  Andrew 
Geyer  of  Ipswich  who  had  already  opened  a  similar 
store  here.  Mr.  Geyer  sold  out  his  store  soon  after- 
ward:) to  Charles  W.  Batchelder,  a  dealer  in  dry  goods, 
boots  and  shoes,  etc.,  on  Main  street,  who,  after  fitting 
up  a  portion  of  his  store  for  the  apothecary  business, 
removed  it  therereto.  He  sold  out  January  5, 1877,  to 
Mr.  Benton,  his  clerk,  who  removed  it  back  to  its 
former  place  in  Union  Block.  October  19,  1878,  Mr. 
Benton  sold  out  to  John  C.  Gray,  who  sold  to  James 
H.  Perkins  and  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Thayer  November  10, 
1879.  James  H.  P.erkins,  Jr.,  attended  the  store  as 
clerk,  as  he  had  done  for  the  previous  proprietors. 
Dr.  Thayer  withdrew  after  about  one  year,  leaving 
James  H.  Perkins,  Sr.,  sole  proprietor  until  August 
1,  1882,  when  the  business  was  transferred  to  his  son, 
James  H.  Perkins,  Jr.,  who  still  continues  it  at  the 
store  built  and  formerly  occupied  by  Charles  W. 
Batchelder,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Mr. 
Perkins  removed  from  the  old  stand  in  Union  Block 
to  this  store  in  the  fall  of  1885. 

Wenham  presents  an  appearance  of  neatness  and 
comfort;  and  the  village  and  country  around  it  are 
alike  noticeable  for  their  quiet  rural  scenes  and 
health  fulness.  About  a  score  of  persons  have  died 
here  at  an  age  upwards  of  ninety  years ;  and  the  large 
majority  of  them  were  of  the  gentler  and,  generally 
understood,  weaker  sex.  The  throat  distemper,  which 
prevailed  so  disastrously  all  through  this  section  of 
the  country  from  1736  to  1738,  visited  Wenham  and 
took  away  many  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants. John  Gott  and  Bichard  Dodge  lost  all  their 
children,  the  first  five  and  the  last  four.  About 
twenty  persons  died  here  in  the  course  of  three 
months  in  1737,  from  the  epidemic.  A  public  fast 
was  held,  at  which  time  Rev.  Mr.  Champney  preached 
in  the  morning  from  Jer.  ix.  24 ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Chip- 
man  in  the  afternoon  from  Jer.  ii.  30.  Small-pox 
has  prevailed  here  several  times,  resulting  in  1760  in 
the  death  of  Daniel  Porter,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight 
years.  In  1776  it  broke  out  again,  and  continued  at 
intervals  for  several  years,  terrorizing  the  people.  At 
last  a  pest-house  was  provided,  and  vaccination  in- 
troduced. In  1805  the  dysentery  carried  away  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  citizens.  From  September 
15th  to  October  20th,  of  that  year,  eleven  persons 
died  of  that  complaint.  A  few  accidents  and  deaths 
by  casualty  are  found  recorded.  In  the  journal  of 
Rev.  John  Fiske,  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  here, 


is  an  account  of  his  son  being  carried  under  the 
mill-wheel,  when  it  was  in  motion,  and  coming  out 
with  not  a  bone  broken.  This  was  his  son  John, 
who  was,  June  6, 1647,  when  the  accident  occurred, 
in  his  ninth  year.  The  journal  says,  that  he  "  es- 
caped a  gte  danger  at  Wenhi  in  passing  wiih  y* 
streame  under  y'  mill  wheele,  when  y*  mill  was 
agoing,  An.  1647,  6th  of  3d,  at  wh  time  be  recoj'd  (as 
twere)  a  new  life,  not  a  bone  broke,  &c."  Richard 
Goldsmith  was  killed  by  lightning  at  the  house  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Newman,  who  had  lately  died,  on  Sunday, 
May  18, 1673,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Higgin- 
son  of  Salem,  who  had  preached  in  Wenham  that 
day,  and,  having  but  a  few  moments  before  returned 
from  the  service,  was  sitting  engaged  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Gold^jmith,  under  whose  chair  was  a  dog, 
which  was  also  killed.  George  W.  Kimball,  a  lad  of 
eight  years,  was  killed  by  lightning  here  July  25, 
1821.  Samuel  Ober,  who  was  in  his  seventy-second 
year,  was  killed  by  lightning  on  the  evening  of  May 
22,  1876,  while  sitting  with  his  wife  in  the  house  in 
West  Wenham.  Thomas  Goodwin,  who  was  proba- 
bly a  boy  from  Gloucester,  was  killed  March  5, 
1700-1,  by  "  being  catcht  by  the  whell  of  a  saw-mill 
&  so  killed,  att  John  Leeches."  April  19, 1754,  Wil- 
liam Dodge,  aged  about  two  years,  was  drowned  in  a 
brook.  On  the  town  records  is  found  the  following: 
*'  William  Batcheller  the  son  of  Peter  Dodge's  wiCe 
fell  into  y»  Mill  Pond  and  died  Jan^.  13th,  1771, 
-^tatis  12."  Benjamin  Porter,  aged  fifteen  years, 
was  drowned  in  Wenham  Pond  Oct.  14, 1773.  Joseph 
P.  Cook,  aged  nineteen  years,  while  skating  on  Pleas- 
ant Pond  with  other  boys,  broke  through  the  thin  ice, 
and  was  drowned  December  10,  1856.  April  15, 1876, 
Austin  Morrill  of  Wenham,  aged  thirteen  years,  and 
his  cousin,  Clarence  Henry  Peirce  of  Beverly  Farms, 
aged  eighteen  years,  were  accidentally  drowned  in 
Coy's  Pond.  May  8,  1731,  Pompey,  a  negro-boy  of 
Lieutenant  William  Dudge,  was  killed  by  a  cart.  He 
was  fourteen  years  old.  In  1789  a  girl  named  Wyatt, 
four  years  old,  was  burned  to  death.  Benjamin 
Steele  Parsons,  aged  fourteen  years,  was  killed  by  a 
horse-cart  May  2,  1870,  He  lived  thirty  minutes 
after  the  accident.  July  21,  1839,  Lebbeus  Dodge, 
aged  seventeen  months,  was  killed  by  a  stage.  Joha 
Baker,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  was  killed  by  a  sled 
February  17,  1841.  Annie  F.  Alley  was  bitten  in 
one  of  her  hands  by  a  white  Spitz  dog,  which  was 
kept  in  the  neighborhood,  March  4th,  and  died  of 
hydrophobia  May  3,  1876.    She  was  ten  years  old. 

The  population  of  Wenham  in  1885  was  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one.  The  town  then  had  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  ratable  polls,  and  two  hundred 
and  seventy  legal  voters,  only  ten  of  whom  were 
naturalized.  There  were  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
families,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  dwelling- 
houses,  one  of  which  being  constructed  of  brick,  the 
others  of  wood.  The  town  debt  is  now  (1887) 
$6,465.02. 
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Emigpration  has  reduced  the  size  of  many  of  the 
country  towns,  and,  as  with  Wen  ham,  a  century  ago 
their  population  was  greater  than  now.    The  first  ex- 
tensive emigration  from  Wenham  occurred  in  1666, 
when  the  pastor  of  the  church,  with  a  large  and  in- 
fluential portion  of  his  parishioners  went  to  the  new 
settlement  of  Chelmsford.    This  removal  took  from 
the  little  town  itfi  minister  and  physician,  and  its 
main  strength.    Yet  those  left  behind  pushed  for- 
ward in  their  work,  settled  another  minister,  added  to 
their  number  of  planters  and  throve.    After  the  com 
mencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  seemed  to  be 
customary  for  one  of  the  sons  of  the  family  to  remain 
at  home  and  inherit  the  farm,  and  the  others  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  the  newer  towns.    Many  of  the 
youDg  men  from  Wenham  reared  homes  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  the  central  and  western 
portions  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  later 
in  settlements  farther  away.    Jonathan  Porfer  and 
his  family  removed  to  Ellington,  Conn.,  in  1740,  and 
John  Porter  and  his  family  to  Littleton,  Mass.,  about 
1745.    The  settlement  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  in   1787, 
projected  and  carried  out  by  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler  of 
Hamilton,  who,  with  his  little  colony,  in  "  a  long, 
&rk-like  wagon,  covered  with  black  canvas,"  on  the 
OQtside  of  which  was  inscribed,  in  large  letters,  the 
name  of  the  place  of  their  destination,  journeyed 
overland,    was    partially    constituted    by    Wenham 
people.    This  was  the  first  town  settled  in  the  State 
of  Ohio. 

The  old  turnpike  from  Ipswich  to  Boston  ran 
through  Wenham,  causing  taverns  to  be  kept  here 
constantly.  In  1883  the  steam-cars  began  to  run 
through  the  centre  of  the  town  over  the  Eastern 
Railroad,  which  was  completed  as  far  east  as  Ipswich 
that  year.  The  Wenham  station  is  situated  a  few 
rods  over  the  town  line  in  Hamilton,  and  the  North 
Beverly  station  is  in  Beverly  near  the  Wenham  line. 
The  Newburyport  aud  Wakefield  branch  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  Railroad  passes  across  the  western  end 
of  the  town,  but  there  is  no  station  on  that  road 
nearer  than  the  Putnamville  flag-station  in  Danvers. 
The  latter  road  was  built  in  1853.  The  street-cars 
were  first  run  from  Gloucester  crossing  in  Beverly  to 
the  soldiers'  monument  in  Wenham,  May  26, 1886. 
Later  iu  the  same  season  the  lines  were  extended,  in 
one  direction  to  the  Wenham  station  in  Hamilton, 
and  also  to  the  camp -meeting  grounds  at  Asbury 
Grove,  also  in  Hamilton. 

The  post-office  was  established  here  in  1809.  The 
first  postmaster  was  Thomas  Barnes,  who  was  ap- 
pointed April  21,  1809.  His  successors,  with  dates  of 
their  original  appointments,  follow:  Uzziel  Dodge, 
%  6, 1812;  John  Thorn  Dodge,  March  20,  1818; 
Ezra  LummuH,  August  19, 1830 ;  Adoniram  J.  Dodge, 
^Mch  24,  1837  ;  John  A.  Putnam,  June  25,  1846 ; 
^njamin  C.  Putnam,  August  3,  1857  ;  Nathaniel  S. 
^'^ttW,  April  25,  1862 ;  Elisha  P.  Chapman,  June  26, 
1^;  VVillidm  W.  Fowler,  January  16,  1867;  Henry 
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Hobbs,  September  19,  1870;  John  W.  Curtis,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1878;  Andrew  D.  Trowt,  November  5, 
1880 ;  Miss  Kate  M.  Kavanagh,  December  28,  1885 ; 
and  Fred.  P.  Stanton,  November  26, 1886.  The  post- 
office  was,  at  first,  in  the  old  tavern,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  Rev.  Joseph  Gerrish,  which  stood  where  the 
horse-railroad  stable  is  situated.  It  was  kept  here 
until  August,  1830,  the  first  three  postmasters  being 
the  tavern-keepers.  On  Mr.  Lummus'  appointment,  it 
was  removed  to  his  tavern  in  the  brick  house,  and 
there  remained  until  Mr.  Dodge's  appointment  in 
March,  1837,  when  it  was  removed  to  his  wheelwright 
shop  which  stood  near  the  western  end  of  the  house 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  James  H.  Perkins. 
It  remained  here  until  John  A.  Putnam  became 
the  postmaster  in  June,  1846,  when  it  was  removed 
to  his  store,  which  was  built  at  about  that  time,  and 
burnt  with  the  barn  and  shed  connected  therewith, 
a  small  dwelling-house,  and  the  large  barn  and  sheds 
standing  near  by,  belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  John 
Porter,  early  on  Monday  morning,  May  23,  1870. 
When  Mr.  Hobbs  was  appointed,  September  19, 1870, 
he  kept  it  for  six  months  at  his  harness  shop,  and 
then  removed  it  to  the  new  Union  block,  where  it  has 
been  kept  to  the  present  time,  except  while  Miss 
Kavanagh  was  postmistress,  from  December,  1885,  to 
November,  1886,  when  it  was  in  the  house  on  Arbor 
street,  built  by  B.  0.  Putnam,  for  one  month,  and 
afterwards  at  P.  K.  Brown's  shop. 

The  Town  Hall  was  erected  in  1854,  by  a  vote  of  the 
town  which  was  passed  by  seventy-nine  yeas  to  sixty- 
one  nays.  The  committee  to  erect  the  building  con- 
sisted of  John  Porter,  C.  A.  Kilham,  A.  Dodge,  F. 
Hadley,  J.  Cook,  Benjamin  C.  Putnam  and  Moses 
Mildram.  The  hall  was  erected  where  it  now  stands, 
the  pond  hole  that  formerly  occupied  the  site  being 
filled  up.  The  edifice  is  fifty-four  feet  long  and  thirty- 
eight  feet  wide,  with  a  projection  on  the  front  sixteen 
feet  by  twenty-five.  It  is  two  stories  in  height,  be- 
sides a  large  and  convenient  basement.  It  contains  a 
hall,  school-rooms  and  selectmen's  room,  besides  ante- 
rooms. The  cupola  on  it  afibrds  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  hall 
will  seat  about  four  hundred  persons. 

The  fire  department  of  Wenham  was  established 
quite  early.  In  1821,  the  town  ordered  the  selectmen 
to  "  procure  six  ladders  and  three  fire-hooks  for  the 
use  of  the  town,  to  be  equally  divided  among  the 
three  separate  districts.*'  In  1835  a  fire  company  of 
twenty-five  members  was  organized ;  and  the  town 
voted  to  build  an  engine-house  and  to  procure  the 
necessary  apparatus.  An  engine,  costing  two  hundred 
dollars,  was  purchased  by  subscription.  It  was  quite 
small,  and  had  to  be  filled  by  hand.  After  several 
years  of  efficient  service,  the  company  disbanded,  and 
the  engine  was  sold.  In  1849  another  fire  company 
was  formed,  and  a  new  engine,  "  Enon,  No.  1,"  built 
in  Newburyport  by  Edward  Leslie,  in  the  same  year, 
costing  nine  hundred  dollars,  was  purchased  by  the 
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town.  An  engine-hoase  was  erected,  and  all  the  ap- 
paratus necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  the 
company  was  procured.  The  company  consisted  of 
forty-eight  members,  to  whom  an  elegant  banner  was 
presented  by  the  ladies  of  the  town  September  26, 
1850 ;  and  on  the  same  day  a  silver  trumpet  presenta- 
tion to  the  company  further  evinced  the  good-will  of 
the  citizens  in  general.  The  occasion  of  these 
presentations  was  a  holiday  at  the  lakeside.  The 
company  was  kept  together  several  years.  The  en- 
gine is  still  owned  by  the  town,  and  a  company  of 
forty  members  was  organized  March  24,  1887,  with 
Otis  P.  Brewer,  foreman,  and  Fred  P.  Stanton, 
clerk  and  treasurer.  When  there  has  been  no 
company,  the  fire-wards  have  had  charge  of  the 
engine,  and  trusted  to  volunteer  help  to  work  it. 
This  year  (1887),  the  town  voted  to  appropriate  fifty 
dollars  for  fire-hooks  and  ladders.  In  1886,  the  fire 
department  cost  the  town  sixty-two  dollars  and  eleven 
cents. 

The  permanent  and  more  important  organizations 
of  the  town,  besides  the  two  religious  societies,  are 
the  Wenham  Veteran's  Association,  organized  May 
80, 1876 ;  Wenham  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  or- 
ganized August  19,  1876,  and  incorporated  November 
3, 1883 ;  and  the  Female  Benevolent  Society,  founded 
in  September,  1833. 

Wenham  has  one  periodica]  publication.  The 
American  ApicuUuristy  established  in  January,  1883. 
It  is  a  monthly,  thirty-two,  double-column  paged 
magazine,  devoted  to  bee  culture.  Its  publisher  is 
Mr.  Henry  Alley. 

The  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation 
of  Wenham  was  publicly  observed  May  10,  1843, 
when  an  address  on  the  civil  history  of  the  town  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  Daniel  Mansfield,  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church. 

A  **  History  of  Wenham,"  written  by  Dr.  Myron  O. 
Allen,  who  was  the  resident  physician  at  that  time, 
was  published  in  a  neat  bound  volume  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pages  in  1860. 

Religious  Histoey. — For  the  first  three  or  four 
years  after  Wenham  was  first  settled,  the  inhabitants 
probably  attended  church  at  Salem.  We  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  sermon  preached  by  Hugh  Pe- 
ters at  Wenham  Lake.  Mr.  Peters  was  the  successor 
of  Roger  Williams  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Salem  ;  returning  to  England  about  1642,  he  became 
a  famous  preacher,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  by 
Cromwell ;  becoming  conspicuous  in  the  common- 
wealth, he  was  alleged  to  have  been  guilty  of  assist- 
ing in  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  publicly  be- 
headed therefor  on  Tower  Hill  after  the  restoration. 
The  public  initiative  towards  a  church  here  was 
probably  in  1639.  Rev.  John  Higginson,  the  minis- 
ter at  Salem,  in  his  church  record,  says  :  ^^  There  are 
divers  passages  set  down  about  three  villages  to  go 
out  of  y*  brethren  of  Salem  church,  considered  of  in 
several  church  meetings,  for  several  years  together. 


the  first  of  which  was  1639,  August  24th.  Mr.  Down- 
ing and  some  with  him  were  for  one  village  (Dan- 
vers) ;  other  brethren  for  a  village  at  y*  pond  (Wen- 
ham) ;  and  others  for  one  at  Jeffrey's  Creek  (Man- 
chester)." 

As  early  as  1641  a  small  meeting-house  was  built, 
and  Rev.  John  Fiske,  who  had  assisted  Hugh  Pe- 
ters at  Salem,  came  at  about  the  same  time  and  set- 
tled in  Wenham.  The  most  reliable  tradition  in- 
forms us  that  this  building  stood  on  a  slight  rise  of 
ground  near  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  Henry 
Tarr.  A  bell  was  added  to  it  about  1650,  and  since 
that  time  Wenham  has  not  been  without  its  church- 
bell.  The  church  was  organized  and  Mr.  Fiske  in- 
stalled its  pastor  October  8,  1644.  The  church  flour- 
ished until  1655,  when  Mr.  Fiske,  with  a  majority  of 
his  parishioners,  removed  to  the  new  town  of  Chelms- 
ford, and  became  its  first  pastor.  Mr.  Fiske's  remov- 
al was  *a  great  loss  in  itself.  He  was  an  excellent 
man,  and  was  a  physician  as  well  as  a  clergyman, 
practicing  the  healing  art  to  both  body  and  soul.  He 
died  at  Chelmsford  January  14,  1676-77,  aged  sev- 
enty-six years.  He  was  a  son  of  a  prominent  and 
persecuted  dissenter,  and  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
St.  James,  county  of  Suffolk,  in  England,  in  1601. 
He  was  educated  at  Immanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
and  preached  for  several  years  in  his  native  land ; 
but,  at  length,  '*  on  account  of  the  severe  restrictions 
upon  nonconformists,  he  became  a  physician."  He 
came  to  America  in  disguise,  bringing  with  him  ser- 
vanta,  husbandry  and  carpentry  tools,  and  provisions 
sufficient  to  support  his  family  for  three  years.  He 
taught  the  Charlestown  grammar-school,  and  after- 
wards the  first  grammar-school  in  Salem.  Mr.  Fiske 
was  an  earnest  and  successful  preacher;  he  com- 
posed and  publidhed  a  catechism,  entitled  **  Watering 
of  the  Olive  Plants  in  Christ's  Garden."  His  epitaph 
is  as  follows : 

**  Fiasi,  tt  qu«m  dedenu  cwrtum,  mUd  Ouide^  pertgi ; 
Ptrttcmu  vite,  ntavUer  optomorL^*  ^ 

Mr,  Fiske's  departure  left  the  church  and  settle- 
ment small  in  numbers  and  means.  The  early  set- 
tlers of  Hamilton  (then  a  part  of  Ipswich)  soon  af- 
terwards came  to  this  church,  and  it  began  to  regain 
its  former  strength.  The  "  neighbors,"  as  they  were 
called,  are  first  mentioned  as  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  church  here  in  1659. 

Rev.  Antipas  Newman,  from  Rehoboth,  came  very 
soon  after  Mr.  Fiske's  removal,  being  here  in  1657. 
A  new  meeting-house  was  built  in  1663,  being  proba- 
bly "  twenty-four  feet  square,  and  twelve  feet  stud." 
It  stood  in  the  square  near  the  soldiers*  monument, 
on  land  purchased  of  Austin  Kilham.  The  old 
meeting-house  and  lot  were  sold.  At  this  time  the 
church  was  newly  organized  and  a  new   covenant 


1  '*  I  have  lired,  and  the  course  which  thon,  Christ,  gavest  me  I  have 
finished ; 
Weary  of  life,  I  long  for  death^s  sweet  repose.*' 
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adopted.  Mr.  Newman  was  ordained  and  the  meet- 
ing-house probably  dedicated  December  10,  1668. 
Here  be  continued  his  acceptable  service  until  his 
death,  October  16, 1672.  He  possessed  an  excellent 
religious  character. 

The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Joseph  Gerrish,  who 
was  ordained  over  the  church  January  13,  1674,  after 
having  preaching  here  about  seven  months.  A  gal- 
lery was  added  to  the  house  the  same  year  on  account 
of  the  increase  of  the  church.  In  1688  a  new  meet- 
ing-house was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one, 
which  was  sold  and  removed.  The  new  one  had  a 
turret,  and  was  probably  built  by  Abraham  Tilton  of 
Ipswich. 

In  1714  the  Hamilton  people  formed  a  church  of 
their  own,  and  were  dismissed  from  this  church. 
Rev.  Mr.  Gerrish  continued  in  his  service  here  forty- 
•ix  years.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years,  January  6,  1720.  He  was  born  in  Newbury 
March  23,  1650,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1669.  He  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Thomas 
Parker  in  his  native  town.  He  was  a  man  of  excel- 
lent piety,  hospitable,  gentlemanly  and  good.  A 
parsonage  was  built  for  him  soon  after  he  was  settled 
here,  in  which  he  resided.  His  salary  was  fifty 
pooods  in  money  and  twenty  cords  of  wood,  and  the 
use  of  the  minister's  house  and  land. 

The  fourth  minister  was  Rev.  Robert  Ward  of 
Charlestown,  who  was  ordained  January  25,  1721-22. 
He  faithfully  and  honorably  served  Christ  here  ten 
years,  dying  July  19,  1732,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven 
years.  He  was  born  in  Charlestown  September  23, 
1694,  and,  graduating  at  Harvard  College  in  1719, 
taught  the  grammar-school  at  Charlestown  for  abont 
a  year  before  coming  to  Wenham.  His  service  here 
was  quite  successful. 

The  fifth  pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  John  War- 
ren, who  was  ordained  January  12,  1733.  He  was 
born  in  Roxbury  September  18,  1704,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1725,  and  began  to  preach  as 
early  as  1727.  During  his  service  here  occurred  the 
great  revivals  of  1740,  in  which  he  was  prominent. 
He  died  here  July  16, 1749,  at  the  age  of  forty-four 
years,  deeply  lamented.  The  year  before  his  death 
the  fourth  meeting-house  was  begun  to  be  built,  but 
was  not  completed  until  1754.  It  was  fifty-two  feet 
long,  forty-two  feet  wide,  with  twenty-foot  posts,  and 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  preceding  church.  The  town 
voted  that  the  committee  appointed  to  build  the  meet- 
ing-house should  **  provide  on  the  town  charge  six 
gallons  of  rum,  eight  pounds  of  sugar,  two  bar- 
rels of  cider,  two  barrels  of  beer,  one  hundred 
weight  of  bread,  one  hundred  weight  of  legs  of 
pork,  and  forty  pounds  of  cheese, — to  be  taken  care 
of  by  said  committee  on  raising  day  in  the  prudentest 
way  they  can  for  the  end  aforesaid.*' 

The  next  minister.  Rev.  Joseph  Swain  of  Reading, 
was  ordained  October  24, 1750.  He  was  a  native  of 
^^ing,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1744. 


Mr.  Swain  served  as  chaplain  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war.  He  died  June  29,  1792,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years,  having  been  the  pastor  of  the  church 
forty- two  years.  He  was  a  good  writer,  dull  speaker, 
and  reserved  in  his  manners. 

The  seventh  minister  was  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson 
of  Maiden,  who  was  installed  here  December  26, 1792. 
He  was  born  in  Woodbury,  Conn.,  June  25,  1751 ; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1775  ;  and  was  ordained 
at  Maiden,  Mass.,  about  1787,  where  he  remained 
until  1791,  when  he  resigned.  He  asked  for  a  dismis- 
sion at  Wenham  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  his 
salary,  and  was  thereupon  dismissed  October  22, 1799. 
He  was  installed  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  May  12,  1802  ; 
and,  having  become  a  Baptist  in  his  religious  faith, 
resigned  his  pastorate  August  12,  1817.  He  removed 
to  Scituate,  and  died  there  November  25,  1826,  aged 
seventy-five  years.  The  distinguished  missionary  to 
Burmah  of  his  name  was  his  son. 

After  Mr.  Judson's  departure  the  church  was  so 
divided  that  another  minister  was  not  settled  until 
July  10,  1805,  when  Rev.  Rufus  Anderson  of  North 
Yarmouth,  Me.,  was  installed.  He  was  born  at  Lon- 
donderry, N.  H.,  March  5, 1765 ;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1791 ;  and  ordained  at  North  Yar- 
mouth, Me.,  October  22,  1794.  He  resigned  in  1804, 
and  came  to  Wenham.  He  continued  here  in  his 
acceptable  service  until  February  11,  1814,  when  he 
died,  of  pulmonic  consumption,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight.  His  funeral  sermon,  preached  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Worcester,  was  published  :  the  text  was  2  Tim.  i.  12. 
Mr.  Anderson  published  sermons,  and  a  treatise  on 
baptism.  He  was  blessed  with  pious  parents,  who 
trained,  with  the  aid  of  the  divine  Spirit,  his  quick 
and  strong  passions.    The  following  is  his  epitaph  : — 

*'  Piety,  benevolence,  integrity  and  fidelity  were  prominent  rlrtaee 
in  his  amiable  character. 

**  Sleep  precious  dint  while  here  confined  in  earth, 
Till  the  glad  q>rlng  of  nature's  second  birth. 
Then  quit  the  transient  winter  of  the  tomb. 
To  rise  and  flourish  in  immortal  bloom." 

The  ninth  minister  was  Rev.  John  Smith  of 
Salem,  N.  H.,  who  was  installed  November  26,  1817. 
He  was  born  in  Belchertown,  Mass.,  March  5,  1766, 
and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1794.  He 
was  afterwards  honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  He  was  ordained  at  Salem,  N.  H.,  January 
2, 1797,  and  resigned  November  21,  1816.  From  the 
church  in  Wenham,  having  asked  therefor,  he  was 
dismissed  September  8,  1819,  and  became  a  professor 
of  theology  at  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  He 
died  in  Bangor,  April  7,  1831,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
Mr.  Smith  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons, 
of  Franklin,  and  was  himself  possessed  of  a  strong 
logrical  mind.  He  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
and  was  also  faulty  in  manner  and  style.  He  dis- 
charged his  duties  faithfully ;  and  was  sympathizing, 
kind  and  pious,  possessed  of  a  firmness  of  purpose 
and  great  perseverance. 
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Dr.  Smith's  successor  in  the  pastoral  service  here 
was  Rev.  Ebenezer  Peck  Sperry,  who  was  installed 
March  2P,  1820.  He  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
June  3, 1785,  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in 
1808,  and  also  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  1810.  He  was  ordained  at  Dunstable  (now 
Nashua),  N.  H.,  November  3,  1813,  and  resigned  in 
April,  1819.  It  was  during  Mr.  Sperry's  service  here 
that  the  Sabbath-school  originated.  "  In  1815  Miss 
Elizabeth  Shaw  taught  a  day  school  and  a  Sabbath 
class,  in  the  ancient  house  west  of  the  town  hall.'' 
The  manual  of  the  church  goes  on  to  say,  that  '*  she 
married  a  Rev.  Mr.  Nichols,  and  went  as  missionary 
to  India ;  and  that  the  first  record  of  an  organized 
Sabbath-school  appears  during  Mr.  Sperry's  ministry^ 
although  it  is  stated  that  a  school  had  been  com- 
menced as  early  as  1818  under  Mr.  Smith.'*  It 
was  organized  in  May,  1822,  and  at  first  held  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  only,  but  was  soon  con- 
tinued the  whole  of  the  year.  During  Mr.  Sperry's 
service  was  formed  also  the  Baptist  Church  of  Wen- 
ham,  in  1881,  and  the  Congregational  Parish  was  or- 
ganized in  1833.  Mr.  Sperry  was  dismissed,  April  30, 
1837,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  South  Boston  House 
of  Correction,  where  he  remained  a  little  more  than 
a  year.  He  was  subsequently  settled  as  pastor  at 
Peru,  and  afterwards  at  Lyme,  Ohio.  He  died  at 
Lyme,  January  1,  1853,  at  the  age  of  sixty -seven 
years.  He  was  a  successful  minister,  fifty-nine  per- 
sons being  believed  to  have  been  converted  in  one  re- 
vival in  1826. 

The  eleventh  pastor  was  Rev.  Daniel  Mansfield  of 
Lynnfield,  who  was  ordained  July  26, 1837.  He  was 
born  in  Lynnfield  August  8,  1807  ;  graduated  at  Am- 
herst College  in  1833,  and  at  the  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1836.  It  was  during  his  ministry 
here  that  the  present  parsonage  was  built,  in  1840,  at 
a  cost  of  two  thousand  dollars.  The  present  church 
was  also  erected  during  his  ministry.  It  was  built  by 
Mr.  T.  P.  Dodge,  and  was  sixty  feet  wide  and  forty- 
five  feet  long,  being  situated  on  land  purchased  by 
Deacon  Moses  Foster,  and  was  dedicated  December 
20, 1843.  Its  cost  was  four  thousand  dollars.  An  ad- 
dition was  made  to  it  in  1854.  The  bell  then  put  in 
was  made  by  Henry  Hooper  of  Boston,  and  its  weight 
was  about  one  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Mansfield  died, 
from  the  efiects  of  general  ill-health,  April  8,  1847, 
aged  thirty-nine  years.  He  published  two  historical 
discourses  delivered  at  the  second  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  organization  of  the  church,  and  another 
preached  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  church.  He 
was  possessed  of  good  talents  and  sound  judgment, 
and  was  much  appreciated  for  his  modesty,  gentleness 
and  fidelity  in  his  Master's  service.  His  parishioners 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  above  his  grave. 

Mr.  Mansfield's  successor  was  Rev.  Jeremiah  Tay- 
lor, D.D.,  who  was  ordained  October  27,  1847.  His 
ordination  sermon,  delivered  by  Rev.  O.  A.  Taylor 
of  Manchester,  was  published.    He  was  dismissed 


August  19,  1856,  to  accept  a  call  from  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  where  he 
afterward  settled  in  the  ministry.  We  believe  he  is 
now  preaching  at  Providence.  Mr.  Taylor's  enter- 
prise secured  the  church  organ,  in  1852,  and  also  the 
row  of  elms  which  line  Main  Street  He  was  an  able 
and  £siithful  minister  here,  and  the  church  and  San- 
day-school  flourished  under  his  guidance. 

Rev.  John  Smith  Sewall,  D.D.,  was  the  thirteeuth 
minister  of  the  church.  He  was  ordained  April  20, 
1859.  After  preaching  here  eight  years,  he  was  dis- 
missed April  28, 1867,  to  accept  the  professorship  of 
rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Bowdoin  College.  In  1875 
he  entered  upon  the  professorship  of  homiletics  in 
the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  Mr.  Sewall  was 
born  in  Newcastle,  Me.,  March  20,  1830.  While 
preaching  in  Wenham,  for  three  months  in  1864  he 
was  chaplain  in  the  Eighth  Massachusetts  Regiment. 
He  had  a  happy  temperament,  and  entered  into  all 
the  interests  of  the  people. 

After  Mr.  Sewall's  dismission,  Rev.  William  R. 
Joyslin  preached  here  about  a  year.  The  next  set- 
tled pastor  was  Rev.  Will  Converse  Wood,  who  was 
installed  October  13, 1870.  He  served  here  six  years, 
being  dismissed  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  his  in- 
stallation. He  wag  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
and  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  had 
preached  two  years  at  Lanesville,  in  Gloucester.  He 
was  a  writer  of  marked  ability,  and  the  author  of 
"  Five  Problems  of  State  and  Religion." 

After  Mr.  Wood's  departure  from  the  town.  Rev. 
Samuel  W.  Clarke  preached  for  about  a  year,  and  he 
was  followed  by  Rev.  Alexander  C.  Childs,  who  also 
remained  about  a  year.  The  next  minister  was  Rev. 
John  M.  Hart,  who  was  ordained  December  11, 1878. 
He  was  dismissed,  after  less  than  a  year's  service, 
August  4, 1879,  with  reluctance,  to  accept  a  call  from 
a  church  in  California,  which  he  felt  bound  to  accept 
on  good  grounds,  especially  the  ill  health  of  his  wife, 
who  could  not  endure  the  rigor  of  a  New  England 
climate.  Mr.  Hart  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College 
and  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City. 

From  1880  to  June,  1884,  the  pulpit  was  supplied 
by  Rev.  James  H.  Childs,  who  came  firom  South  By- 
field.  He  was  followed,  June  26,  1884,  by  Rev.  Joho 
C.  Mitchell,  who  preached  as  the  supply  of  the 
church  until  November  1,  1886,  when  his  services 
were  discontinued,  because  he  had  imbibed  liberalism 
and  departed  from  the  faith  of  the  church.  He  has 
since  preached  occasionally  in  the  town  hall  to  per- 
sons who  have  similar  theological  inclinations,  and 
is  now  in  Danvers. 

The  present  pastor.  Rev.  Qeorge  Masters  Wood- 
well,  from  Dover,  N.  H.,  was  ordained  here  Septem- 
ber 14,  1887.  He  was  born  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  May 
13,  1857,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1884, 
and  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1887. 

The  Sunday-school  of  the  church  is  quite  large^and 
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b&B  a  good-sized  library  of  interestiDg  books.  Sev- 
en! gifts  have  been  made  to  the  church  at  different 
times.  Thomas  Fiske,  of  Wenham,  in  his  will,  which 
was  proved  in  1723,  gave  the  church  ten  pounds,  and 
the  same  year  Captain  Thomas  Fiske  donated  a  com- 
munion cup,  which  is  still  in  existence.    It  is  in- 

ftcribed  — ~        * 

"  The  Gift  of  Cap'*  Thomas  Flake 
to  the  Charch  In  wenham  :  1723.** 

Benjamin  Fiske,  of  Wenham,  in  his  will,  which 
was  proved  in  1742,  gave  the  church  five  pounds. 
In  1820  the  church  received  a  donation  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  here  from 
Edmund  Kimball  of  Newburyport  In  1827,  the 
same  gentleman  gave  to  the  church  "  six  elegant  sil- 
ver cups,  bearing  his  name  and  the  date  of  the  year." 

The  clock  in  the  tower  of  the  church  was  erected 
in  May,  1867,  by  the  enterprise  of  some  of  the  citi- 
zens, who  gave  it  to  the  town  about  two  years  after- 
wards. 

Baptist  Chuech. — ^The  Baptist  church  in  Wen- 
ham can  trace  the  history  of  its  origin  to  a  movement 
begun  and  carried  on  by  Miss  Eebecca  Goldsmith,  a 
young  lady  from  Haverhill,  who  was  teaching  school 
in  the  Wenham  Neck  district,  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  She  was  a  Baptist,  and  by  her 
earnestness  persuaded  others  to  embrace  her  religious 
belief.  The  converts,  for  several  years,  attended  ser- 
vices at  the  Baptist  church  in  Danversport.  A  Bap- 
tist church  was  organized  at  Beverly  in  March,  1801, 
and  the  Wenham  Baptists  worshipped  there  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  A  revival  in  Wenham  in  1826 
caused  the  number  of  Baptists  here  to  increase,  and  a 
meeting-house,  fifty-one  feet  long,  and  thirty-eight 
feet  wide,  surmounted  by  a  tower  and  steeple,  was 
erected  about  two  miles  east  from  the  centre  of  the 
town,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Baptist  church,  by 
Joseph  Edwards,  at  a  cost  of  about  two  thousand 
dollars.  A  bell  was  added  to  the  tower  sometime 
afterwards.  The  Baptist  society  was  organized 
March  23,  1831.  The  church  was  founded  October 
12,  1831,  with  twenty-five  members,  eleven  males 
and  fourteen  females,  all  dismissed  from  the  First 
Baptist  church  in  Beverly.  The  church  edifice,  free 
from  debt,  was  dedicated  on  the  same  day  by  appro- 
priate exercises.  The  sermon  at  the  organization  of 
the  church  was  delivered  by  Eev.  Cyrus  P.  Grosvenor 
of  Salem,  from  the  text,  Amos  vii.  12.  The  dedicatory 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Aldrich  of 
Beverly,  from  Eccl.  v.  1.  Shortly  after  the  church 
was  organized,  several  persons  were  dismissed  from 
the  Congr^ational  charch  to  this,  and  within  a  year 
the  membership  had  increased  to  forty-eight. 

The  first  minister  was  Rev.  Charles  Miller,  a  native 

of  Scotland,  who  supplied  from  April  4,  1833,  until 

he  was  dismissed,  April  9,  1835,  to  become  pastor  of 

one  of  the  churches  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Miller's  successor  was  Rev.  Henry  Archibald, 

who  was  informally  installed  August  4,  1836.    His 


pastoral  relation  with  the  church  and  society  was 
dissolved  August  3, 1837. 

The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Joel  Kenney,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Bowdoin  College,  who  was  ordained  June  20, 
1838.  He  was  dismissed  April  13,  1840,  and  removed 
to  Sturbridge,  where  he  labored  successfully  until  his 
health  failed.  In  1844  he  took  charge  of  the  church 
in  Conway.  In  1846  he  became  pastor  at  West 
Springfield,  where  he  stayed  but  a  year.  In  1849  he 
retired  from  the  ministry,  and  afterwards  made  his 
home  in  Springfield,  where  he  died  July  28,  1880,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three  years. 

The  church  was  without  a  minister  for  more  than 
a  year.  The  Rev.  George  W.  Patch,  a  graduate  of 
the  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  and  a  young  man 
of  talent  and  energy,  was  ordained  October  20,  1841. 
He  was  dismissed  February  27,  1843,  to  accept  a  call 
extended  to  him  by  the  Baptist  church  in  Sharon. 
From  Sharon  he  went  to  Marblehead,  in  1848,  where 
be  labored  in  the  ministry  for  twenty-six  years.  He 
died  in  Cambridgeport  December  24,  1875,  aged  fifty- 
eight  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture in  1864  and  1865. 

The  next  pastor,  Rev.  Josiah  Keely,  a  native  of 
England,  and  for  many  years  resident  in  America, 
was  ordained  December  21, 1843.  His  p^torate  con- 
tinued for  nine  years ;  and  he  was  dismissed,  at  his 
own  request,  November  4,  1852.  He  afterwards  set- 
tled at  Saco,  Me.„  where  he  preached  some  years. 
Under  his  care,  the  church  here  was  prosperous.  He 
was  talented,  and  earnest  in  his  work.  Courteous  in 
his  manners  and  enlightened  in  his  views,  he  was  re- 
spected and  esteemed  by  the  entire  town.  To  be  a 
peace-maker  was  his  most  delightful  service.  He 
died  while  serving  as  a  chaplain  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion. 

Mr.  Keely  was  succeeded  the  next  March  by  Rev. 
Isaac  Woodbury,  a  native  of  Hamilton.  He  was  dis- 
missed, at  his  own  request,  August  27,  1855,  and  re- 
moved to  the  West. 

The  next  pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  Thomas 
Wormersly,  who  was  ordained  here  February  20,  1856. 
He  was  a  native  of  England,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Newton  Theological  Seminary,  having  been  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  America. 

On  the  night  of  November  6,  1859,  the  church  edi- 
fice was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  friends  of  the  church 
assisted  in  erecting  a  new  one  the  following  year,  its 
dedication  taking  place  on  Christmas  day.  The  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  pastor  from  Revelation  v. 
6.  In  the  meantinie  preaching  had  been  carried  on 
in  private  houses. 

Mr.  Wormersly  was  dismissed  April  6,  1862.  He 
was  a  faithful  and  beloved  pastor,  and  under  his  min- 
istrations the  church  was  increased  in  numbers  and 
spirituality. 

Mr.  Wormersly's  successor  was  Rev.  Abner  D.  Gor- 
ham,  who  commenced  his  service  here  January  1, 
1863,  and  still  remains  here,  aft;er  twenty-five  years 
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of  faithful  labor.  He  is  a  native  of  Tisbury,  Martha's 
Vineyard,  and  was  educated  at  Madison  University. 

The  Sunday-school  connected  with  the  church  was 
established  at  the  same  time.  The  library  of  the 
school  consists  of  five  hundred  volumes. 

The  parsonage  was  built  in  1834  at  a  cost  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  It  is  a  neat  and  comfortable 
house,  two  stories  in  height,  and  situated  in  a  quiet 
and  pleasant  spot.  In  1873  a  commodious  chapel 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  twelve  hundred  dollars,  and 
was  dedicated  in  August  of  that  year,  free  from  debt. 
Legacies  have  been  left  to  the  church  by  Mrs.  Pni- 
dence  Dodge  and  by  Mrs.  Susan  Lord  of  Beverly,  a 
native  of  Wenham. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  constitution  of  the 
church  was  observed  in  October,  1881,  by  public 
exercises. 

MiLiTAfiY  History. — Wenham  had  its  military 
company  at  a  very  early  date.  Thomas  Fiske  was  the 
leading  military  man  for  many  years  in  the  early  set- 
tlement of  the  town.  He  was  chosen  '*  clerk  of  ye 
band  to  ye  company  28 :  9 :  1664."  October  10, 1683, 
the  General  Court  "  ordered  that  Thomas  Fiske  be 
captaine  of  the  ffoot  company  at  Wenham,  Charles 
Qott  be  his  leiftenfit,  &  W.  Fbke  hir  ensigne."  In 
1789  Thomas  Kimball  was  captain.  The  town-house 
now 'stands  on  the  old  training-field  of  two  hundred 
years  ago,  whose  western  boundary  was  the  street. 
The  town  had  its  own  military  company  until  the  old 
militia  [throughout  the  State  was  disbanded,  about 
1840. 

The  first  military  conflicts  in  New  England  with 
which  the  settlers  had  to  do  were  with  the  Indians. 
The  most  serious  conflict  that  Wenham  people  took 
part  in  was  the  War  of  King  Philip,  in  1675  and 
1676.  The  Indians  saw  the  gradual  encroachment  of 
the  English  settlers  upon  their  domains.  They  saw 
their  favorite  streams  and  ponds,  their  loved  hunting- 
grounds  and  dwelling  sites  taken  possession  of,  one 
after  another,  by  the  pale  faces ;  and  they  sought  by 
this  war  to  exterminate  the  families  already  living 
here,  and  to  prevent  new  lettlemeuts.  To  be  sure, 
some  of  the  tribes  remained  friendly  to  the  English, 
but  most  of  them  joined  King  Philip  in  his  last 
struggle  to  recover  the  possessions  of  their  fathers. 
The  savages  might  have  accomplished  their  purpose 
had  not  that  Power,  that  can  give  the  heathen  for  an 
inheritance,  come  to  their  aid  and  gave  the  settlers 
success.  The  savages  fought  against  hope  and  with 
the  energy  of  despair.  Hundreds  of  the  whites  were 
killed,  and  town  after  town  destroyed.  Decisive 
measures  were  at  length  determined  upon  by  the  col- 
onies, and  a  force  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  men  were 
collected  in  Massachusetts  Colony.  Some  had  volun- 
teered in  Wenham,  among  whom  were  Thomas  Abby 
and  Caleb  Kimball,  to  join  the  little  army,  and  five — 
Mark  Batchelder,  Richard  Hutton,  Thomas  Kimball, 
Samuel  Moulton  and  Philip  Welch — were  impressed 
from  the  Wenham  Company  by  Thomas  Fiske,  who 


was  then  sergeant,  November  30, 1676.  These  troops, 
with  others  from  the  Plymouth  and  C  mnecticut  col- 
onies, made  a  forced  march  through  the  deep  anows 
to  a  swamp  in  the  country  of  the  Narragansetts,  in 
Rhode  Island,  where  the  Indians  had  erected  a  fort, 
which  the  English  called  Fort  Narragansett,  and 
gathered  their  bravest  warriors.  They  reached  the 
fort  December  19,  1675,  and,  notwithstanding  they 
had  camped  out  the  preceding  night,  **  with  no  other 
covering  than  a  cold  and  moist  fleece  of  snow,"  and 
had  marched  nineteen  miles  that  day,  wading 
through  the  drifts,  the  troops  rushed  to  the  attack  at 
once.  The  Indians  retreated  to  the  middle  of  the 
swamp,  where  they  had  fortified  an  island,  five  or  six 
acres  in  area,  with  palisades  and  a  hedge  nearly  a 
rod  thick.  The  English  attacked  and  drove  them  to 
the  centre  of  their  fort,  where  the  whole  mass,  there 
being  three  times  as  many  Indians  as  English,  wa^ 
quickly  engaged  in  a  desperate  and  deadly  iitmggle^ 
which  resulted  at  a  great  cost  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  English  soldiers  were  killed, 
and  most  of  them  wounded.  Of  those  who  went  from 
Wenham,  Mark  Batchelder  and  Caleb  Kimball  were 
killed,  and  Thomas  Abby  wounded.  John  Fiske  also 
served  in  the  war,  and  was  wounded.  Others  firom 
Wenham  took  part  in  this  conflict,  but  their  names 
have  not  yet  been  determined. 

Wenham  was  apprehensive  that  it  might  be  as- 
saulted by  the  Indians,  and  in  1691  voted,  and  chose 
a  committee,  to  build  a  fortification,  probably  a  sort 
of  garrison  house.  Probably  the  vote  waa  never 
acted  upon,  as  nothing  is  aft;erwards  mentioned  re- 
garding it. 

In  the  Andros  revolution  of  1688,  the  people  of 
Wenham  were  interested  ;  and,  on  its  happy  termi- 
nation, a  public  town-meeting  of  thanksgiving  wsb 
held  May  6,  1689. 

Some  of  the  people  of  Wenham  took  part  in  the 
French  War.  By  the  records  we  find  that  Thomas 
Perkins  and  Thomas  Pousland  were  killed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  take  the  Island  Battery,  in  1745 ;  and  that 
Israel  Porter  died  at  Cape  Breton,  August  10,  1745. 

The  people  here  took  a  more  prominent  part  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  which  began  in  1756.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  served  in  the  regiment  commanded 
by  Colonel  Ichabod  Plaisted  of  Salem  ;  their  chap- 
lain being  Rev.  Mr.  Swain,  pastor  of  the  Wenham 
church,  who  accompanied  the  regiment  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Crown  Point.  By  the  records  we  learn  that 
Eli  Meservy  died  "  in  ye  army"  at  Ticonderoga  July 
8,  1758,  and  Isaac  Dodge  at  Cape  Breton  in  1759. 

In  1756,  the  French,  who  occupied  Acadia,  as  Nova 
Scotia  was  then  called,  having  broken  their  agreement 
to  remain  neutral  in  the  conflicts  between  the  French 
and  English,  were  removed  to  the  English  provinces 
and  scattered  through  the  many  towns  therein. 
Wenham  had  four  to  provide  for.  They  were  of  one 
family,  all  females,  consisting  of  a  mother  and  her 
three  daughters,  one  of  whom  wm  too  young  to  earn 
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her  owQ  support,  and  the  mother  old  and  incapable  of 
working.  Her  name  was  La  Jeau  Deparis.  They  were 
received  in  Wen  ham  February  9,  1766.  The  mother 
evidently  died  in  1757,  and  after  that  time  the  family 
only  consisted  of  three  persons.  The  family  are  sup- 
posed to  have  occupied  the  place  lately  known  as 
Herrick's  Corner.  The  house  was  then  owned  by 
Jonathan  Porter.  Dr.  Allen  says,  in  his  history,  that 
they  "  were  finally  disposed  of  December  20,  1762,  to 
Dr.  Putnam  of  Danvers." 

The  Revolutionary  era  approached  soon  after 
the  termination  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  At 
%  public  town-meeting  held  June  30,  1773,  it  was 
Toted,  that  the  town  was  of  the  ''  opinion  that  the 
rights  of  the  colonies,  and  of  this  in  particular,  arc 
infringed  upon  in  many  instances,  therefore  it  is  a 
great  grievance  to  all  His  Majesty's  loyal  subjects, 
and  has  a  direct  tendency  to  the  destruction  of  our 
happy  constitution.*'  The  people  were  thereafter 
gradually  and  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  opening 
iDcidentB  of  the  first  year  of  the  fearful  struggle  on 
the  battle-field.  A  good  stock  of  ammunition  was 
kept  on  hand.  An  anecdote,  showing  the  spirit  ol 
the  Wenham  people,  is  related  as  follows :  William 
Fairfield  at  that  time  lived  in  the  house  lately  oc- 
cupied by  William  Porter.  Some  British  troops  were 
marching  across  the  country,  and,  as  they  ascended 
the  little  eminence  by  the  burial-ground,  their  uniforms 
were  suddenly  seen  by  several  people,  who  proposed 
to  flee,  but  Mrs.  Fairfield  manfully  stood  her  ground 
crying,  "  not  a  step ;  give  me  a  spit,  and  I'll  pepper 
oneof  the  villains."  Armed  with  this  rude  weapon, 
she  stood  ready  to  receive  the  invaders,  who,  how- 
ever, passed  on  their  way  without  meeting  her. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1775  Wenham  had  one 
militia  company.  At  the  request  of  the  Province  a 
company  of  minute  men  were  then  formed,  and  [ire- 
pared  themselves  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning. 
Ou  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  two 
companies  set  out  for  the  scene  of  conflict,  which  was 
reached  too  late  for  them  to  participate  in  the  fight. 
The  militia  company,  consisting  of  thirty-seven 
men,  was  commanded  by  Capt,  Thomas  Kimball ;  the 
company  of  minute-men  contained  twenty -one  men, 
and  was  comunded  by  Capt.  Billy  Porter ;  and  both 
the  companies  were  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Col.  John  Baker. 

The  following  men  from  Wenham  served  until 
Augost  1, 1776,  in  the  company  of  Captain  Ebenezer 
Francis  in  Colonel  Mansfield's  raiment:  Billy  Por- 
ter, first  lieutenant,  Haffield  White,  second  lieuten- 
ant, Nathaniel  Ober,  sergeant,  Ezra  Kimball,  corpor- 
al, and  eleven  privates ;  and  also  the  following  served 
to  August  1, 1776,  in  the  company  of  Captain  Benja- 
min Kimball,  in  the  same  regiment:  John  Dodge, 
lieutenant,  Samuel  Ober,  sergeant,  Asa  Porter  and 
benjamin  Brown,  corporals,  Billy  Dodge,  fifer,  and 
two  privates.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  these  men  un- 
doubtedly took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 


July  20, 1776,  Josiah  Moulton  died  of  a  wound  re- 
ceived on  board  a  privateer ;  and  January  21,  1777, 
Israel  Batcheller  died  of  small-pox  in  the  army. 

Some  men  went  out  in  the  company  of  Captain 
John  Dodge,  in  Colonel  Pickering's  raiment,  for  ser- 
vice in  New  Jersey,  being  called  therefore  the  Jersey 
company.  These  were  three  and  a  half  months  in 
service,  marching  from  home  December  16,  1777. 
The  company  numbered  fifty-six  men,  John  Tenny 
being  first  lieutenant,  and  Moses  Scott,  second  lieuten- 
ant. 

In  Captain  John  Dodge's  company  in  Colonel  Jacob 
Gerrish's  regiment  April  1,  1778,  there  were  seventy- 
two  men. 

Six  sisr-months'  men  from  Wenham  enlisted  in 
1780  to  reinforce  the  Continental  army. 

William  Kimball  served  as  a  private  in  1781,  for 
five  months,  in  Captain  John  Robinson's  company  in 
Colonel  William  Turner's  regiment. 

The  History  of  Wenham  says  that  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  men  from  Wenham  served  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary army,  some  for  a  long  and  some  for  a  short 
period.  The  town  also  spent  much  money  towards 
carrying  on  the  war.  Up  to  December  23,  1776,  it 
had  paid  out  for  this  purpose  five  hundred  and 
seventy-four  pounds,  ^ve  shillings,  and  sixpence 
since  the  battle  of  Liexington,  and  about  a  year  and  a 
half  previously.  The  town  r^ularly  appointed  a 
committee  of  safety  and  correspondence,  who  had  to  a 
certain  extent  the  charge  of  the  struggle.  December 
9,  1776,  it  was  resolved  by  the  town  to  supply  the 
families  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
tinental army,  with  corn,  pork,  beef,  wood,  wool, 
flax  and  sauce;  and  Jacob  Dodge,  Thomas  Kimball 
and  Peter  Dodge  were  chosen  a  committee  for  that 
purpose. 

The  people  of  Wenham,  though  sufiering  as  much 
as  the  others  in  the  province,  supported  the  govern- 
ment which  they  fought  to  establish,  when  others 
sought  its  overthrow  on  account  of  the  great  burden 
of  taxation  which  was  imposed  upon  the  people. 
Some  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  again 
buckled  on  their  swords,  and  marched,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Wade  of  Ipswich,  to  suppress  the 
insurrection  created  by  Daniel  Shay  in  1787. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  although  opposing  the  policy 
which  inaugurated  it,  Wenham  did  what  it  could  to 
sustain  the  honor  of  the  country  in  the  field,  both 
with  men  and  money.  Some  enlisted  on  privateers, 
and  others  in  the  United  States  army,  and  fought 
valiantly  in  those  hardly-contested  battles.  An  alarm 
came  to  Wenham  that  the  enemy  had  landed  at 
Salem  ;  and  the  company  of  militia  were  immediately 
prepared  to  march,  when,  after  bidding  adieu  to 
loved  ones,  news  arrived  refuting  the  report.  The 
treaty  of  Ghent  was  welcomed  by  the  people  here. 

One  more  season  of  warfare  remains  to  complete 
the  story  of  Wenham's  military  service.  Not  inferior 
to  any  that  had  preceded  it  in  sufiering  or  in  loss,  in 
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this  conflict  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Union,  huge 
armies  opposed  to  huge  armies  swayed  back  and 
forth  for  five  long  fearful  years.  The  rebellion  stands 
out  prominently  as  the  war  of  modern  times.  Com- 
mencing with  the  shot  fired  on  Sumter,  it  ended 
with  the  emancipation  of  millions  of  slaves  and  the 
establishment  of  the  control  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment over  the  States.  At  the  first  call  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  the  young  men  of  Wenham  quickly 
responded.  One  hundred  and  thirty  men  in  all  from 
this  town  were  in  the  service.  The  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  Rev.  John  S.  Sewall,  served 
as  chaplain,  and  the  physician  of  the  town,  Dr.  John 
L.  Robinson,  as  assistant-surgeon,  in  the  Eighth  Reg- 
iment. Dr.  Arthur  Kemble  was  assistant-surgeon  in 
the  navy  on  the  "  Gemsbok."  Others  from  Wenham 
served  in  the  navy  on  the  ** Young  Rover,"  "Mal- 
vern," "  Ino,"  "  Cyane,"  "  Kearsarge  "  (when  she 
sunk  the  "Alabama),  "Wachusett,"  tugboat  "Del- 
ta," and  "  Congress,"  on  which  was  El  bridge  Porter, 
when  the  "  Cumberland  "  was  sunk  by  the  Confede- 
rate ram  "  Merrimac  "  in  Hampton  Roads. 

On  the  field  of  battle  Wenham  boys  were  killed  in 
the  battles  of  Cedar  Mountain,  Antietam,  Gaines' 
Mill,  Olustee,  Fla.,  and  Cedar  Creek ;  and  one  was 
shot  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  and  laid  on  the 
field  two  days  and  two  nights  for  dead.  Others  were 
wounded  in  the  battles  of  Spottsylvania,  Chatta- 
nooga, Cedar  Mountain,  Gettysburg  and  in  the  gue- 
rilla fight  in  the  Bonfocia  expedition.  Others  fought 
in  the  battles  before  Petersburg,  Ressacca,  Ga.,  Chan- 
cellorsville,  Winchenter,  Cedar  Mountain,  G^ettys- 
burg,  in  Banks'  Retreat,  Antietam,  Beverly-ford, 
Yorktowu,  Williamsburg,  Cbickahominy,  Seven 
Days'  Fight  at  Fair  Oaks,  Malvern  Hill,  Fredericks 
burg,  Second  Bull  Run,  Siege  of  Newbern,  Kinston, 
Goldsboro',  Whitehall,  South  West  Creek,  Blount's 
Mills,  Roanoke  Island,  Cold  Harbor,  Olustee,  Fla., 
and  Drury's  Bluff,  and  some  were  with  the  Army  ol 
the  Potomac.  Four  of  the  Wenham  soldiers  were  im- 
prisoned in  Andersonville  Prison ;  four  in  Millen 
Prison,  one  of  whom  died  there ;  one  in  Libby ;  and 
one  in  the  prison  on  Belle  Island. 

The  list  of  those  who  died  in  the  service  is  as 
follows: — John  H.  Bailey,  Aaron  D.  Barnes,  Israel 
D.  Barnes,  Orville  L.  Brown,  Addison  A.  Center,  Wil- 
liam Clark,  Hugh  F.  Corbett  (in  the  navy),  Peter 
Dodge  (killed  in  battle  of  Gaines'  Mill  June  27, 
1862),  John  Dudley,  James  A.  Evans  (drowned  in 
crossing  Shenandoah  River,  three  miles  below  Edin- 
burg,  Va.,  April  9,  1862),  Thomas  H.  Gray  (killed  in 
battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  August  9,  1862),  Charles 
H.  Henderson  (killed  in  battle  at  Olustee,  Fla.,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1864),  Henry  H.  Homan,  Frederick  W. 
Howland,  Benjamin  A.  Ingersoll  (died  in  Millen 
Prison  October  19,  1864),  Dennis  H.  Kane  (killed  in 
battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  October  19, 1864),  Charles 
Kiernan,  Harlan  P.  Merrill,  James  Obrien  (killed  at 
battle  of  Antietam,  Md.,  September  17,  1862),  Daniel 


H.  Peabody,  Moses  P.  Quimby,  John  M.  Rowe,  Dafid 
Shea,  Dennis  Sullivan,  Bradford  H.  Trowt,  Thomas 
Turney  and  Stephen  G.  Tuttle. 

Edwin  Mudge,  Esq.,  of  Danvers  represented  the 
towns  of  Danvers  and  Wenham  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture in  1868  and  1869,  and  gave  his  salary  to  the  town 
of  Wenham,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monumeot 
to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Weoham 
who  served  in  the  Rebellion.    Mr.  Mudge's  fiind  had 
amounted  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  1878, 
when  the  town,  by  appropriations  and  subscriptions, 
raised  a  thousand  dollars  to  be  added  to  it.    A  suitable 
monument,   made  of  marble,  surmounted  with  the 
figure  of  a  soldier,  was  erected  in  1878.    The  total 
height  is  twenty-five   feet.      It  is  made  of  granite, 
\  quarried  in  Mason,  N.  H.,  and  the  statue  was  made 
\  by  Alexander  McDonald.    Its  total  cost  was  $1476.91 . 
I  It  is  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence.    The  monument 
\  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises  on  Memorial 
;  Day,  1879.    The  speaker  on  the  occasion  was  Rev. 
I  Isaac  F.  Porter,  a  native  of  the  town.    On  the  right 
and  left  sides  of  the  monument  are  the  names  of  the 
soldiers  who  died  in  the  service.    The  inscription  on 
the  front  side  is  as  follows: — 

IN  HONOR 

OF  THE 

SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS, 

OF  WENHAM 

WHO   DEFENDED 

THE  UNION 

IN  THE  WAR  OF  THE 

REBELLION. 

ERECTED  1878. 

Some  of  the  soldiers  in  the  rebellion  were  en- 
camped on  a  plain  near  the  depot  during  the  conflict. 

Schools,  Libraries,  etc.— The  Others  of  New 
England  sought  a  common  educational  system,  mak- 
ing the  means  of  obtaining  the  benefit  of  an  educa- 
tion equally  accessible  to  both  rich  and  poor.  In  the 
earliest  small  settlements  this  was  accomplished  as 
best  it  could  at  home,  the  parents  feeling  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  elemente 
of  learning.  Books  in  those  days  were  rare  and 
costly,  while  the  flood  of  reading  material  which  is 
scattered  broadcast  to-day  was  then  a  thing,  which 
would  have  been  witchery  to  have  dreamed  of.  Be- 
fore schools  were  established  the  people  of  Wenham 
had  acquired  considerable  education.  Upon  a  com- 
plaint being  made  to  the  General  Court,  the  town, 
September  9,  1700,  appointed  Captain  Thomas  Fiske 
to  keep  school  to  teach  children  and  youth  to  read  and 
write,  and  as  his  pay  therefor  he  was  to  have  what  the 
parents,  etc.,  of  the  scholars  would  pay  and  the  amount 
of  his  taxes.  The  next  year  the  town  voted  that  if 
he  could  not  get  sufiicient  payment  for  his  services 
in  that  way,  it  would  pay  the  balance.  The  school 
was  probably  at  first  kept  at  the  house  of  Captain 
Fidke,  who  was  again  chosen  schoolmaster  in  De- 
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cember,  1701,  and  also  in  1702.  In  the  last  named 
year,  ladies  began  teaching  school  here.  It  was  then 
"  voted  that  the  selectmen  have  full  power  to  agree 
with  sQch  school-dame^  as  are  necessary  to  learn 
children  to  read."  This  is  a  very  early  date  for  ladies 
to  be  employed  in  teaching.  In  1706,  William 
Rogers  was  appointed  schoolmaster.  In  1709  it  was 
"  voted  that  the  selectmen  are  empowered  to  agree 
with  three  school-dames  to  teach  children  for  to 
ready  and  a  schoolmaster  to  learn  young  people  to 
write  and  cypher,  and  to  engage  forty  shillings  for 
their  service."  In  1710  Mr.  Rogers  was  reappointed 
schoolmaster.  In  1718-19  Mr.  Rogers  and  Daniel 
Dodge  were  chosen  to  keep  school,  and  each  of  them 
to  have  sixpence  for  each  head  per  week.  They  all 
attended  school  at  one  place  doubtless  until  1733, 
when  Nathaniel  Brown  was  agreed  with  by  the 
selectmen, ''  to  keep  a  writing  and  reading  school  for 
the  year  ensuing;  and  whereas  it  is  impracticable 
for  all  the  children  to  come  together  in  one  place,  it 
is  covenanted  and  agreed  that  he  be  allowed  to  teach 
little  children  to  read  by  suitable  women,  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  town,  that  he  shall  agree  with, 
by  the  approbation  of  the  selectmen ;  also  to  teach 
to  write  by  another  man,  in  another  part  of  the 
town."  In  1735-36,  Daniel  Fiske  sold  to  the  town  of 
Wenham  about  ^ve  square  rods  of  land  in  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  provided  that  it  will  thereon  erect 
a  school-house  and  maintain  a  school  yearly  therein. 
The  school-house  was  built  in  1739.  In  the  latter 
year  the  town  raised  thirty  pounds  for  the  support  of 
schoola.  This  was  the  first  appropriation  of  the 
town,  properly  speaking,  for  that  purpose.  Novem- 
ber 30,  1742,  Jonathan  Perkins  was  agreed  with  to 
keep  a  school.  The  selectmen  then  had  charge  of 
the  schools;  hiring  the  teacher,  the  beginning  and 
termination  of  the  sessions,  and  the  place  where  it 
should  be  kept.  The  first  school  committee  in  Wen- 
ham  was  appointed  in  1772.  In  1746  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Kimball  was  "approved  of  and  approbated  to  keep 
school  in  our  town,  to  teach  children  and  youth  to 
read  and  write,  she  having  behaved  in  sober  conver- 
sation." The  history  says  that  "three  diff*erent 
schools  continued  to  be  supported  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  town,  and  separate  teachers  employed  for 
them,  until  the  year  1770,  when  it  was  voted,  that '  a 
grammar-school  be  constantly  kept  in  this  town,  the 
year  ensuing,  and  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
support  of  the  same.'  It  was  moreover  voted '  that  a 
committee  be  chosen  to  provide  a  schoolmaster,  and 
to  apportion  said  school,  according  to  the  tax  in  this 
town.'  This  school,  which  seems  to  have  been 
removed  from  district  to  district  as  occasion  re- 
quired, was  continued  for  several  years.  In  1779,  it 
was  taught  by  Rev.  Mr.  Swain,  in  addition  to  his 
pulpit  and  pastoral  labors."  The  old  system  of  three 
schools,  and  division  of  the  money  among  them 
equally,  was  resumed  in  1782. 
Since  1817,  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
78 


schools  has  been  entrusted  to  a  committee  annually 
chosen  by  the  town  for  that  purpose.  The  town  has 
now  five  schools,  grammar,  primary  and  three  mixed 
schools,  known  as  the  East,  West  and  Neck  Schools. 
Wenham *s  portion  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
United  States,  distributed  in  1837,  was  deposited  with 
trustees  for  three  years,  and  then  divided  among  the 
several  districts  to  aid  in  erecting  and  repairing 
school-houses.  The  town  appropriated  the  present 
year  (1887)  sixteen  hundred  dollars  for  schools.  Last 
year  (1886)  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  were 
paid  out  for  schools. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1810  to  establish  an  acad- 
emy here.  Later,  private  schools  have  been  at- 
tempted several  times.  Mr.  0.  L.  Edwards  opened  a 
private  school  in  the  Town  Hall,  a^  soon  as  it  was  in 
occupancy,  in  1854.  He  remained  about  a  year,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Francis  M.  Dodge,  a  native  of 
Wenham,  and  a  graduate  of  Waterville  College.  He 
continued  the  school  two  years,  quite  successfully: 
The  room  was  afterwards  and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
grammar  school. 

Wenham  has  produced  a  good  number  of  colleg€l 
graduates ;  and  many  others  have  attended  Dummer 
and  other  academies. 

For  many  years  a  public  library  was  among  the  valu- 
able acquisitions  of  the  town ;  but  on  account  of  lack 
of  funds,  the  books  having  grown  old,  new  ones  were 
not  bought,  and  the  interest  in  it  failed.  Some  years 
ago  a  new  library  was  formed.  It  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  the  town  this  year  (1887)  having  made  an 
appropriation  of  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  for  it. 
Last  year  the  town  paid  for  its  support  one  hundred  . 
and  three  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents.  It  now  con- 
tains nine  hundred  and  thirteen  volumes,  which  have 
a  good  circulation. 

Business  and  Manufacturing  Interests. — 
The  business  history  of  Wenham  in  many  respects 
is  quite  interesting.  The  history  of  its  old-style 
taverns,  if  it  could  be  correctly  written,  would  be  de- 
lightful to  read.  From  its  earliest  days  the  town  had 
its  public-house.  March  7, 1643-44,  William  Fiske 
received  authority  to  keep  a  tavern  from  the  General- 
CJourt,  as  follows:  "Willi:  Fiske  is  appointed  & 
alowed  to  keepe  an  ordinary  at  Wennam."  Novem- 
ber 13,  1644,  by  the  same  authority,  "  Willi :  Fiske,  of 
Wennam,  hath  liberty  to  sell  wine."  Mr.  Fiske  died 
in  1654,  and  in  the  inventory  of  his  estate  is  men- 
tioned a  sign  and  sign-post.  He  continued  in  busi- 
ness until  1647.  His  successor  was  Phineas  Fiske, 
who  was  granted  authority  by  the  General  Court  Octo- 
ber 27,  1647,  as  follows:  "Phineas  Fiske  is  granted 
to  keepe  an  ordinary  in  Wenham.''  May  10, 1648,- 
by  the  same  authority,  "  Phineas  Fiske,  of  Wenham, 
is  alowed  license  to  draw  wine  there  for  this  yeare 
ensuing,"  and  three  days  later  he  "  hath  libtie  giuen 
to  sell  wine  for  this  year  ensuinge."  Samuel  Foster 
was  chosen  by  the  town  in  1654,  and  Walter  Fairfield 
January  3,  1680,  to  keep  the  ordinary.    March  18, 
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1684-85,  the  General  Court  licensed  John  Fiske,  "  a 
Bore  wounded  soldier  in  the  late  Indian  War,  to 
keep  a  public-house  of  entertainment."  Woodward 
and  Fairfield  were  licensed  to  sell  liquor  September 
28, 1686.  August  7, 1694,  the  County  Court  licensed 
Ezekiel  Woodward  as  an  inn  holder  *'  at  the  sign  of 
y*  flower  de  luce."  Thomas  Fiske,  Jr.,  was  licensed 
to  sell  liquor  in  June,  1693,  and  the  license  was  re- 
newed in  1695  and  1696.  A  Mr.  Symonds  was  the 
landlord  in  1705  and  1706.  Joseph  Dodge  was  cho- 
sen to  keep  the  public-house  in  1709.  He  continued 
for  several  years.  Ebenezer  Eemball  was  the  land- 
lord 'in  1720.  Jonathan  Porter  was  an  inn-holder 
here  from  about  1730  to  1755  and  later.  He  lived  a 
short  distance  we»t  of  the  soldiers'  monument. 
William  Rogers  was  licensed  as  an  inn-holder  here 
in  1732.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  there  was  a 
tavern  kept  at  the  sign  of  the  ^^sun."  Patty  Lewis 
was  the  inn-holder  here  in  1799.  From  1796  to 
1798  Col.  Paul  Porter  kept  a  tavern  and  store  where 
the  horse  car  stable  is  now  located.  It  was  after- 
wards kept  at  the  same  place  by  John  Thorn  Dodge, 
Esq.,  for  several  years,  and  he  was  followed  by 
Thomas  Barnes.  Ezra  Lummus,  who  was  also  post- 
master and  blacksmith,  kept  a  tavern  here  for  eight 
or  ten  years  from  1827,  in  the  brick  house  which  he 
built  for  that  purpose.  He  was  a  free-mason,  and 
his  sign  consisted  of  his  name,  "  E.  Lummus,  1827/' 
and  the  painting  of  a  square  and  compass.  William 
H.  Bryant,  in  1851,  commenced  keeping  tavern  in 
the  Old  Parvern  building,  which  was  taken  down  in 
1863.  He  then  opened  the  "Green  House,"  so 
called,  on  the  east  end  of  the  Common,  and  carried 
on  the  business  here  until  all  the  buildings  on  the 
premises  were  burned,  soon  after  midnight,  on  the  18th 
of  April,  1869.  The  Union  Block  now  occupies  the 
same  site.  The  present  public-house,  run  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Currier,  was  opened  in  1886,  and  its  sign 
bears  the  words,  *'  Enon  Hotel." 

Wenham  has  no  water-power  worthy  of  more  than 
a  mere  mention.  Miles'  River,  running  through  the 
easterly  part  of  the  town,  is  the  principal  stream.  It 
is  sluggish,  and  therefore  offers  no  great  water  privi- 
leges, although  in  former  times,  two  places,  at  which 
Ihere  are  falls  of  a  few  feet,  were  improved  to  turn 
the  machinery  of  a  saw  and  grist-mill.  As  early  as 
1653  a  mill,  probably  built  by  Goodman  Hawes,  was 
.located  here  probably  on  the  farm  where  Mr.  David 
Pingree  now  lives.  In  1682  John  Dodge  had  a  saw- 
mill. In  1691  there  was  a  saw-mill  near  Lord's  Hill, 
.and  John  Porter  and  James  Friend  had  liberty  to  flow 
the  brook.  In  1700  and  1701  there  was  a  saw-mill 
where  John  Leach  then  resided.  There  was  a  grist- 
jnill  as  early  as  1686.  In  1713  Josiah  Dodge's  corn- 
mill  was  situated  a  short  distance  above  the  ford. 
Mr.  Henry  Dodge  has  a  steam  saw-mill  at  the  present 
time,  at  East  Wenham.  In  1699  Ensign  John  Porter 
was  granted  timber  for  a  small  malt-mill,  to  be  set  on 
the  brook  by  his  house. 


The  first  blacksmith  mentioned  as  having  a  shop  in 
Wenham  was  Abraham  Martin,  to  whom  the  town 
voted  on  the  11th  of  the  first  month,  1670,  to  give 
two  acres  of  land  if  he  shall  follow  his  trade  here 
seven  years.  Robert  Symonds  was  a  blacksmith  in 
1697.  Josiah  Bridges  moved  from  Box  ford,  and  was 
a  blacksmith  here  from  1713  to  February,  1715, 
when  he  died.  Daniel  Herrick  was  the  blacksmith  in 
1773.  Pelatiah  Brown  had  a  shop,  and  worked  at 
hitj  trade  of  a  blacksmith  here  in  the  Revolutionary 
period,  where  the  house  of  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Young 
is  now  situated.  Ezra  Lummus,  the  postmaster  and 
inn-holder,  was  a  blacksmith  from  about  1827  to 
about  1837.  John  J.  Senter  was  a  blacksmith  at  two 
periods ;  and  G^rge  A.  Lummus  from  about  1849  to 
1875.  Uzziel  Dodge  established  a  shop  here  about 
1790,  and  ran  the  business  a  term  of  years.  He  was 
followed  in  the  same  shop  by  Jabez  Richards,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Daniel  Bradbury,  about  1840.  Mr. 
Bradbury,  in  1882,  sold  out  to  Mr.  Charles  F.  Dud- 
ley, who  has  since  continued  the  blacksmithing  busi- 
ness at  the  old  stand.  The  other  blacksmith  is  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Dempsey;  both  shops  being  located  in 
Central  Square. 

Tanning  hides  was  carried  on  here  quite  extensive* 
lyat  different  times.  In  1707  the  town  granted  to 
Daniel  MacClaflin  sixty  square  rods  of  common 
land,  on  condition  that  he  set  up  a  tanner's  yard.  In 
1708  he  had  liberty  to  dam  up  the  brook;  and  in 
1721  the  land  was  given  to  him  free  from  the  con- 
dition. Samuel  Gott  carried  on  the  tanning  busi- 
ness from  about  1725  for  about  forty  years,  on  land 
now  belonging  to  Mr.  Michael  Sullivan,  situated 
across  the  street  from  the  residence  of  Mr.  Joseph  G. 
Kent.  Slight  depressions  in  the  ground  still  mark 
the  precise  spot  of  some  of  the  old  vats.  This  was 
one  of  the  largest  tanneries  then  operated  in  Essex 
County.  A  Mr.  Flint  had  a  tannery  here  for  a  few 
years  about  sixty  years  ago.  He  sold  out  to  William 
Cleaves,  and  went  to  New  Boston,  N.  H.  The  prop- 
erty was  afterwards  sold  to  Augustus  Dodge,  who 
filled  up  the  old  vats. 

A  kindred  business  is  that  carried  on  by  Mewrs. 
Austin  C.  Patch  and  Amos  GU>uld,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  Patch  &  Gould,  who  are  morocco  manufac- 
turers. They  established  their  business  January  1, 
1884,  and  built  their  new  factory  in  1886.  They  do 
quite  an  extensive  business,  using  steam-power. 

Charles  B.  Lander  of  Salem  bought  of  the  town  of 
Wenham,  the  tract  of  land  extending  from  the  lake 
to  the  highway,  including  the  hill  on  which  Hugh 
Peters  had  preached,  and  removed  the  hill.  On  the 
level  area  thus  made,  he  erected  large  ice-houses  and 
run  a  branch  railroad  to  them  from  the  Eastern  Rail- 
road track.  Mr.  Lander  established  the  business  in 
1843,  and  continued  to  do  a  large  business  in  furnish- 
ing the  world  with  the  famous  Wenham  Lake  ice 
until  about  1850,  when  he  sold  out  to  Addison  Gage 
&   Co.,  who    continued  the    business    until    1882. 
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Since  that  date  nothing  has  been  done  at  this  place. 
In  its  best  days  the  company  cut  annually  about 
twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  ice,  valued  at  forty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  ice  is  now  mainly  cut  on  the  Bev- 
erly shore  of  the  lake. 

Boots  and  shoes  were  manufactured  here  for  many 
years.  Amos  Gk)uld  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  boots  from  about  1834  to  1876,  at  his  residence  at 
the  Centre. 

Edward  Perkins  began  manufacturing  boots  in  a 
small  shop  at  Samuel  Porter's  residence,  in  December, 
1844,  and  added  shoes  to  his  products  the  following 
June.  He  moved  into  the  shop  of  Edward  Perkins  (his 
great  uncle)  in  the  summer  of  1847,  and  was  afterwards 
a  partner  with  Abram  Patch  about  eight  months.  Mr. 
Patch  had  commenced  manufacturing  boots  and  shoes 
in  "  Egypt "  in  1845,  two  years  later  removed  to  the 
place  where  Mr.  Greorge  Howe  now  lives,  manufac- 
tured there  a  few  months,  and  in  September,  1847, 
went  into  partnership  with  Edward  Perkins,  as  above 
stated.  In  May,  1848,  they  dissolved  partnership,  and 
Mr.  Patch  went  back  to  the  Howe  place,  and  continued 
to  manufacture  there  until  February,  1854.  He  re- 
moved to  Dan  vers  the  May  following.  Then  John  P. 
Rust  became  a  partner  with  Mr.  Perkins,  and  they 
built  a  new  shop  near  the  Wenham  line  in  Hamil- 
ton, removing  thiiher  in  June,  1849.  They  dissolved 
their  partnership  in  February,  1850,  and,  in  April, 
Mr.  Perkins  moved  the  shop  to  where  it  nowstandsin 
Wenham,  it  being  now  the  dwelling-house  of  Jere- 
miah Kavanagh,  and  opened  a  store  in  connection 
with  his  shoe  business  with  Dr.  Nathan  Jones. 
About  a  year  afterwards  Mr.  Jones  went  out  of  the 
firm,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  his  son,  Nathan  A. 
Jones.  Mr.  Jones  afterwards  sold  his  interest  to  Dan- 
iel J.  Foster.  In  1853  the  firm  built  a  larger  factory 
a  little  west  of  the  house  of  Mrs.  S.  A.  Gould.  Mr. 
Foster  left  the  partnership  and  James  H.  Perkins 
took  his  place.  The  firm  dissolved  in  1856.  Mr.  Per- 
kins then  manufactured  shoes  alone  in  a  shop  near  the 
brick  house  until  May  25,  1858,  when  he  removed  to 
Lynn.  George  W.  Peabody  manufactured  heavy 
brogans  at  West  Wenham  from  1846  to  1862.  Arthur 
L.  Merrill  manufactured  shoes  in  a  shop  on  Larch 
Street  in  1865  and  1866.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
spring  of  1870  by  Samuel  K.  Evans,  who  afterwards 
removed  to  Union  Block,  where  he  continued  his  busi- 
ness for  about  a  year  afterwards.  Abraham  A.  Fiske 
and  Mr.  Evans  formed  a  partnership  in  February, 
1873,  and  manufactured  shoes  together  until  January, 
1875.  Then  Mr.  Evans  continued  the  business  at  the 
same  place  for  about  a  year.  Mr.  Albert  R.  Fiske  of 
Peabody  bought  the  John  Meldram  estate,  built  a 
factory  and  manufactured  shoes  here  from  May,  1870, 
till  the  spring  of  1876,  when  he  removed  from  the 
town,  and  his  brother,  Abraham  A.  Fiske,  continued 
the  business  until  the  factory  was  burned  on  the  night 
of  January  10,  1878.  Deacon  James  H.  Moulton 
nianufactured  shoes  here  in  Mr.  Dempsey's  black- 


smith shop  from  May  1,  1873,  to  May  1, 1878,  and  in 
Union  Block  from  May  1,  1878,  to  July  1,  1882.  In 
1855  there  were  manufactured  in  Wenham  four  thou- 
sand and  two  hundred  pairs  of  boots  and  twenty-five 
thousand  pairs  of  shoes,  of  the  estimated  value  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  were  employed  forty-six  males  and  twenty 
females. 

Wenham  has  several  stores.  Messrs.  A.  D.  and  W. 
F.  Trowt  keep  a  country  store ;  Mr.  James  H.  Per- 
kins, Jr.,  deals  in  dry-goods  j  and  Mr.  George  H. 
Wyatt  is  a  grocer.  Colonel  Paul  Porter  kept  a  coun- 
try grocery  at  his  tavern  in  1797  and  1798.  It  was 
situated  where  the  horse- car  stable  now  stands. 
About  1808  he  built  the  house  recently  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  late  Amos  Gould,  and  kept  a  grocery 
store  in  the  western  end  of  it  until  1813.  In  that 
year  David  Perkins  of  Topsfield  and  Nathaniel  Per- 
kins of  Wenham  bought  the  estate  and  business, 
which  they  carried  on  until  they  sold  out  to  Samuel 
Clarke  in  1823.  In  1824  the  stand  was  purchased  by 
John  S.  Felton  of  Danvers,  who  sold,  the  following 
year,  to  Major  David  Starrett,  a  former  clerk,  who  was 
then  keeping  a  store  at  Herrick's  Corner.*  Mr.  Star- 
rett continued  the  business  here,  and  after  a  while 
bought  a  building  in  North  Beverly,  moved  it  to 
Wenham,  and  fitted  it  up  for  his  place  of  trade. 
He  carried  on  the  business  until  his  death  in  March, 
1845.  Nathaniel  Perkins,  who  came  from  Topsfield, 
opened  a  store  in  a  small  building  located  near  the 
house  of  the  late  Henry  Perkins  in  the  fall  of  1844. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Clayton  Putnam,  who  was  from  Dan- 
vers, went  into  partnership  with  hifn  in  April,  1845. 
John  A.  Putnam,  also  from  Danvers,  bought  out  Mr. 
Perkins'  interest  in  the  business  the  following  fall. 
Mr.  Perkins  was  then  in  ill  health,  and  died  not  long 
afterwards.  The  two  Putnams  built  a  new  store,  on 
a  lot  of  land  purchased  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Porter, 
located  some  five  or  six  rods  westerly  of  the  soldiers' 
monument,  in  the  fall  and  winter  following,  and 
moved  into  it  in  the  spring  of  1846.  They  continued 
in  business  together  till  ihe  fall  of  1856,  when  they 
failed.  Mr.  B.  C.  Putnam  then  conducted  the  busi- 
ness alone  till  1860,  when  Mr.  H.  L.  Eaton  and 
Nathaniel  S.  Gould  became  his  partners.  Mr.  Eaton 
retired  in  1861,  and  the  partnership  between  the 
other  two  terminated  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year, 
Mr.  Putnam  removing  from  town  in  the  spring  of 
1862.  They  made  it  their  business  to  have  on  hand 
every  article  called  for, — dry  goods,  groceries,  hard- 
ware, crockery  and  glassware,  boots  and  shoes,  cloth- 
ing, fiour,  meal  and  grain,  agricultural  implements, 
etc.  Mr.  Gould  then  conducted  the  business  until 
sickness  compelled  his  retirement  in  1866.  Messrs. 
William  W.  Fowler  and  Elisha  P.  Chapman  then 
had  the  store.    Mr.  Chapman  withdrew  about  1869, 


1  A  Mrs.  Sweet  and  Samuel  Ober  had  kept  store  at  Hemck*i  Corner 
before  Mr.  Starrett 
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and  Mr.  Fowler  continued  the  business  until  the 
store  was  burned  on  the  morning  of  May  23,  1870. 
A  Mr.  Rice  kept  a  dry -goods  store  in  the  same  build- 
ing, and  after  the  fire  opened  his  trade  in  the  new 
Union  Block,  where  he  stayed  but  a  short  period. 

The  Union  Block,  built  by  a  company  called  the 
Wenham  Co-operative  Union,  in  1870,  was  used  as  a 
store  by  the  Union  until  the  store  and  business  was 
sold  at  public  auction,  in  October,  1880.  The  pur- 
chasers were  A.  D.  and  W.  F,  Trowt,  who  then  com- 
menced the  business  which  they  still  carry  on. 

Charles  W,  Batchelder  erected  a  building  on  Main 
Street,  and  in  it  sold  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  etc. 
He  gave  up  business  in  1884,  and  Mrs.  Julia  P.  Messer 
afterwards  occupied  the  store  for  about  two  years. 
Since  the  fall  of  1885,  it  has  been  occupied  by  James 
H.  Perkins,  Jr.,  with  his  apothecary  business,  and  a 
dry-goods  and  boot  and  shoe  trade.  G.  D.  and  Aus- 
tin S.  Richards  kept  a  country  store  in  the  store  that 
Edward  Perkins  built  from  the  spring  of  1858  to  the 
spring  of  1860. 

Mr.  George  W.  Parsons  is  a  wholesale  dealer  in 
salt,  smoked,  pickled  and  dry  fish ;  and  boneless  cod- 
fish is  his  specialty.  He  commenced  his  business 
September  1,  1874,  and  has  usually  employed  two  or 
three  hands  to  prepare  the  boneless  fish. 

The  people  of  Wenham  are  in  general  agriculturists ; 
the  soil  being  fertile  and  finely  adapted  to  cultivation. 
The  farms  and  farm  buildings,  as  well  as  the  village, 
are  neatly  kept. 

Distinguished  Residents  and  Natives.— We 
have  already  spoken  of  several  distinguished  and 
professional  residents  and  natives  of  Wenham  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  the  churches  and  the 
practice  of  medicine.  There  are  some  other  residents 
who  ought  to  be  mentioned.  Samuel  Blanchard, 
Esq.,  was  a  prominent  resident  of  the  town  during  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century.  Hon.  Timothy 
Pickering  resided  here  for  many  years  during  the  in- 
tervals of  retirement  from  active  life.  He  was  very  fond 
of  agriculture,  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Society.  After  a  long  life  of  eighty-three 
years,  having  been  a  general  in  the  Revolution, 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  of 
the  Maritime  Court,  Postmaster-General  of  the 
United  States,  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  member  of  Congress  and  United 
States  Senator,  he  died  in  Salem  January  29,  1829. 

Wenham  has  produced  a  goodly  number  of  distin- 
guished people.  Besides  those  we  have  enumerated 
in  other  parts  of  this  sketch,  the  following  are  deserv- 
ing of  special  mention  among  the  distinguished  and 
professional  natives  of  the  town  :— 

Bev,  Moses  Fiske  (1642-1708)  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1662,  and  was  a  clergyman  at  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Ban.  William  Fairfield  (1662-1742)  was  speaker,  in 
1741,  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  State 
Legislature. 


Bev.  Phineas  Fiske  (1682-1749),  who  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1704,  was  a  tutor  in  that  college,  and 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Haddam,  Conn.  He  was  also 
an  eminent  physician. 

Dr,  Tyler  Porter  (1735-1811)  was  a  physician,  and 
patriot  in  the  Revolution. 

Dr.  Josiah  Fairfield  (1746-1794)  was  a  physician  in 
Pepperell  borough,  Me, 

Hon.  Daniel  Kilham  (1751-1841)  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1777 ;  and  was  a  member  of  both 
branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Council ;  and  an  apothecary  in  Newburyport 

Bev.  John  Kimball  (1761-1824)  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1792,  and  was  a  clergyman  in  Ac- 
worth,  N.  H. 

Dr.  Ber\jamin  Jones  Porter  (1763-1847)  was  a  sur- 
geon in  the  army  of  the  Revolution ;  physician  in 
JScarboro',  Weatbrook,  and  Portland,  Me. ;  fellow  and 
treasurer  of  Bowdoin  College ;  and  a  councillor  and 
State  Senator. 

Henry  Porter  (1809-1851)  was  the  inventor  of  Por- 
ter's Burning  Fluid,  and  a  nurse  lamp. 

Bev.  Francis  Elliott  Cleaves  (1816-1883)  was  a  Bap- 
tist clergyman  at  East  Sanbornton,  N.  H.,  North 
Reading  and  Littleton,  Mass.,  and  New  Boston, 
N.  H.,  respectively. 

Bev.  John  Henry  Dodge  (1828-1863)  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  in  1856,  and  from  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1859;  and  was  a  missionary  to 
West  Africa, 

Edward  Kimball  (1835),  who  graduated  at  Amherst 
College,  was  president  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade, 
and  a  merchant  in  Boston. 

Bev.  Isaac  Francis  Porter  (1839)  graduated  at  Mad- 
ison University  in  18 — ,  and  is  a  Unitarian  clergyman 
at  Chicopee,  Mass. 

Arthur  Kemble,  M.  D.  (1839),  graduated  at  Boston 
Medical  School,  was  assistant  surgeon  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  on  the  bark  ^'Gemsbok/'  and  is  now 
practicing  in  Salem,  Mass. 

Dr.  John  Franklin  Bobinson  (1863)  graduated  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  and  is  a  surgeon  at  Man- 
chester, N.  H. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE. 


1644. 

Joseph  Batchelder. 

1698-09.  John  Newman. 

1646. 

BIr.  Sparrowhawk. 

1700.  Waltw  Fairfield. 

1646. 

Mr.  Auditor. 

1701.  Wm.  Ftak. 

1647. 

AVm.  Fiik. 

1702.  John  Newman. 

1648. 

1703.  Mr.  Thos.  Patch,  & 

1649-60. 

Wm.  Fiske. 

1704-6.  Dea.  Wm.  Fisk. 

1661. 

EadrasBeade. 

17U7-8.  Thos.  Patch. 

1662. 

Wm.  Fiske. 

1709-11.  Wm.  Fisk. 

1653. 

Phineas  Fiske. 

1712.  John  Porter. 

1664. 

Chan.  Gott. 

171»-14.  Wm.  Fisk. 

1666. 

Chas.  Gott. 

1716.  Oapt.  Thoa.  Fisk. 

1669. 

John  Fisk. 

1716.  Dea.  Wm.  Fiske. 

1671-72. 

Thos.  Fisk. 

1717-19.  Wm.  Rogen. 

1678-«0. 

Thos.  Fisk. 

1720-21.  Ens.  John  Qott. 

1681. 

John  Fisk. 

1722.  Wm.  Rogers. 

1686. 

Thos.  Flak. 

1723.  Wm.  Fairfield. 

1692. 

Walter  Fairfield.      . 

1724.  Lieut.  John  Porter. 

1694. 

Thos.  Fiske. 

1726.  Wm.  Rogers. 

1697. 

Thos.  Fiske. 

1726.  John  Porter. 
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1727. 
1728-30. 

1731. 
1732-41. 
1743-44. 
1745-47. 

1751. 

17«7. 
1774-75. 
1791-92. 
1796-1800. 

1803. 
1808-10. 
1811-13. 
1815-18. 

1820. 
1828-30. 
1831-33. 
1834-35. 


Ll«at.  Samuel  Kimball. 
Wm.  Fairfield. 
Wm.  Bogere. 
Wm.  Fairfield. 
Job  a  Dodge. 
Jonathan  Porter. 
Jobn  Dodge. 
Bei^.  Fairfield. 
Bei^.  Fairfield. 
Major  Billy  Porter. 
Samuel  Blancbard. 
Samuel  Blancbard,  Esq. 
Samuel  Blancbard,  Esq. 
Jobn  Dodge. 
Paul  Porter. 
Jobn  T.  Dodge,  Esq.l 
Paul  Porter. 
Moees  Foster. 
Jobn  Porter. 


1886-37. 

1839. 
1840-41. 

1842. 

1843. 

1847. 

1840. 

1851. 

1862. 

1854. 

1854. 

1855. 

1858. 

1862. 

1870. 

1875. 

1880. 

1885. 


Moees  Foster. 
Be^l.  Edwards. 
Andrew  Dodge. 
Franklin  Uadley. 
Joeepb  Cook. 
Edmund  Kimball,  Jr. 
Amoe  Qonld. 
Jobn  Porter. 
Moaee  Mildram. 
Bei\J.  C.  Patnam. 
Jobn  A.  Putnam .s 
Orin  Mildram. 
Francis  M.  Dodge. 
Bei\J.  C.  Putnam. 
Abbott  Jobnson. 
Dr.  Jobn  L.  Koblnaon. 
Henry  Hobbs. 
Natbaniel  P.  Perkins. 


Town  Treasurers.— In  the  early  history  of  the 
town  there  were  no  town  treasurers  bearing  that  title ; 
the  constables  performing  the  duties  of  a  treasurer, 
collector  of  taxes,  etc.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
constables,  as  far  as  the  records  show,  down  to  1695, 
when  treasurers  began  to  be  chosen,  followed  by  the 
list  of  treasurers : 


1644.  Fbineaa  Fiske. 

1654.  Jobn  Fieke. 

1655.  Bobt.  Hawea. 
1657.  Jaa.  Moulton. 
1967.  Jaa.  Moulton,  Jr. 
I6t9.  Henry  Kimball. 

1670.  Wm.  Fiake. 

1671.  Wm.  Fiake. 
Jobn  Abby. 

1672.  Wm.  Fbike. 

1673.  Tboe.  Hobbs,  Sr. 
Ricbard  Dodge. 

1674.  Thoe.  Hobbs. 
Tboe.  Patcb. 

1676.  Jobn  Fiske. 
Fairfield. 

1677.  Samuel  Kemball. 

1678.  Ricbard  HuttoD,  Sr. 


1679.  Samuel  Moulton. 

1680.  Tbofl.  Fiske,  Jr. 

1681.  Henry  Haget. 

1682.  Robert  Hibbert. 

1683.  Jobn  Porter. 
1G84.  Jobn  Edwards. 

1685.  John  Bare. 

1686.  Bei\J.  Edwards. 

1687.  John  Perkins. 
1088.  Samuel  Fiske. 

1689.  Thoe.  Kimball. 

1690.  Samuel  Fiske. 

1691.  John  Dodge. 

1692.  Wm.  Fairfield. 

1693.  Natbl.  Waldron. 
Cbas.  Oott,  Jr. 

1694.  Joe.  Fowler. 


TOWN  TREASURERS. 


1695.  Lieut.  Cbas.  Gott. 
1696-97.  Capt.  Tboa.  Fiske. 

1700.  Sergt.  Tboa.  Patch. 

1701.  John  Newman. 

1702.  Thoe.  Fiske,  Jr. 
1703-1.  John  Perkina. 

1705.  John  Gott. 
1706-8.  Thoe.  Flak. 

1709.  Capt,  Natbl.  Waldron. 

1710.  Wm.  Rogers. 
nil-14.  Jot.  Herrick. 
1715-18.  Lieut.  Jobn  Porter. 
1719-20.  Theophilus  Rix. 
1721-22.  Thoe.  Tarbox. 

1723.  John  KembaU. 

1724.  Beiy.  Flak, 
1726.  Thoe.  Tarbox. 

1726^29.  Stephen  P^tcb. 

1730.  Samuel  Gott. 

1731.  Bos.  Thoe.  Tarbox. 

1732.  CWpt.  Sarol.  Kemball. 

1733.  Jonathan  Kemball. 

1734.  Jonathan  Porter. 
1736-37.  John  Gott 


1738. 
1739-40. 
1741-43. 

1744. 
1745-46. 

1747. 
1748-52. 
1753-54. 
1756-56. 
1757-58. 
1759-60. 

1761. 

1762. 

1763. 

1764. 
1765-66. 
1767-68. 

1769. 
1T70-72. 

1773. 
1774-76. 

1779. 

1780. 
1781-84. 


Joalab  Dodge. 
Jonathan  Kimball. 
John  Kemball. 
Benj.  Herrick. 
Samuel  Gott. 
Capt  Jona.  KlmfaalL 
BeiU.  Kimball. 
John  Friend. 
Capt  Jona.  Kimball. 
Samuel  Porter,  Jr. 
Capt.  Mathl.  Brown. 
BeoJ.  Kimball. 
Capt  Natbl.  Brown. 
Thomas  Brown. 
Natbl.  Brown,  Esq. 
Jodah  Fairfield,  Esq. 
Ens.  Jobn  Friend. 
Natbl.  Brown,  Esq. 
Ens.  John  Friend. 
Ens.  Tboe.  Brown. 
Ens.  Jobn  Friend. 
Dea.  John  Friend. 
Daniel  Kilham,  Jr. 
Oapt  Thoe.  Kimball. 


*  Wegste  to  State  Constitutional  Conrention. 
l^l«gate  to  Constitutional  Convention  on  repreaentation. 


1785. 
1788-87. 
1788-93. 

1794. 

1795. 

1796. 
1797-98. 

1799. 
1800-01. 

1802. 
1803-4. 
1806-6. 

1807. 

1808. 
1809-10. 

1811. 

1812. 

1814. 

1815. 
1816-17. 


1644-51. 
1654-91. 
1695-1701. 
1702-5. 
1706-11. 
1712-23. 
1724-30. 
1731-32. 
1733-34. 

1735. 
1736-37. 

1738. 
1739-43. 
1744-48. 
1749-53. 
1754-58. 
1759-63. 

1764. 
1765-70. 
1771-72. 

1772. 
1773-75. 


Jobn  Dodge,  2d. 
Lieut  John  Dodge. 
Isaac  Porter. 
En8.;Wm.  Dodge. 
Capt.  Pelatiah  Brown. 
Tyler  Porter,  Esq. 
Isaac  Dodge. 
Jonathan  Porter. 
Edward  Perkins. 
Lieut.  John  Dodge. 
Natbl.  Porter. 
Natbl.  Kimball. 
Dea.  Wm.  Dodge. 
Capt  Ed.  Batchelder. 
Thoe.  Kimball. 
Capt  Wm.  Kimball. 
Jacob  Dodge. 
Wm.  Dodge. 
Bei\J.  Edwarda. 
John  Dodge. 

TOWN 
Wm.  Fiske. 
Tboa.  Fiske. 
Jobn  Newman. 
Thoe.  Fiske. 
Wm.  Fairfield. 
Wm.  Rogers. 
Wm.  Fairfield. 
Capt  Wm.  Bogers. 
Wm.  Fairfield. 
Capt  Wm.  Rogers. 
Natbl.  Brown. 
John  Gott. 
Natbl.  Brown. 
David  Batchelder. 
Jonathan  Kimball. 
Samuel  Goodridge. 
Jonathan  Kimball. 
Tboe.  Brown. 
Edward  Waldron. 
Dr.  Wm.  Fairfield. 
Tboe.  Brown. 
Dr.  Tyler  Porter. 


1818-25. 

1828. 
1829-30. 
1832-34. 

1836. 
1837-43. 

1844. 
184*47. 
1848-49. 
1860-51. 
1852-56. 
1857-62. 
1863-65. 
1866-68. 

1869.; 
1870-75. 

1876. 
1877-82. 
1883-85. 
1886-87. 

CLERKS. 

1776. 

1777. 
1778-79. 
1780-83. 
1784-87. 
1788-89. 
1790-91. 
1792-98. 
1799-1806. 
1807-8. 
1809-18. 
1819-22. 
1823-'i9. 
1830-31. 
1832-39 
1840-48. 
1849-5L 
1852-56. 
1857-61. 
1862-69. 
1870-87. 


Natbl.  KimbalL 
Natbl.  KlmbaU. 
Wm.  Dodge. 
David  Starrett 
David  Starrett 
Edmund  Batchelder. 
Joeepb  Cook. 
Edmund  Batchelder. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Samuel  Porter. 
Edmund  Batchelder. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Ames  Gould. 
Samuel  Porter. 
'Amoe  Gould. 
Warren  Jonea. 
Henry  Patch. 
Samuel  Porter. 
Henry  Patch. 
Wm.  F.  Trowt. 


Joshua  Ome. 
Dr.  Tyler  Porter. 
Capt  Ricbard  Dodge. 
Dr.  Tjler  Porter. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Richard  Dodge. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
John  Dodge,  Jr. 
Joeepb  Fairfield. 
John  Dodge,  Jr. 
Paul  Porter. 
John  T.  Dodge,  Jr. 
Moeee  Foster. 
David  Starrett 
Moees  Foster. 
John  Porter. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
John  A.  Putnam. 
Ben}.  C.  Putnam. 
Joseph  Cook. 
Wellington  Pool. 


SELECTMEN. 


I«ft4.i 

Phineas  Fiske. 
Charles  Gott. 
John  Fiske. 

l«5ft. 

Mr.  Gott. 
Phineas  Fiske. 
Richard  Button. 

Mr.  Gott 
Phineas  Fiske. 
Richard  Hutton. 

1657. 

Mr.  Gott. 
Phineas  Fiske. 
Richard  Kimball. 

ldJ>8. 

[None  recorded.] 

Austin  Klllim. 
Ricbard  Button. 
Wm.  Geare. 

1«60. 

Mr.  Gott 
Austin  Killlm. 
Pblneaa  Fiske. 


Mr.  Gott 
John  Fiske. 
Richard  Kimball. 

1««2. 
Austin  Killlm. 
Goodman  Moulton. 
Thomas  Fiske. 

1««S. 
Austin  Kilhun. 
Richard  Kimball. 
Thomas  Fiske. 

1««4. 
BIr.  Gott. 
Ricbard  Kimball. 
Thomas  Fiske. 

1««5. 
Ricbard  Kimball. 
Richard  Hutton. 
Thomas  Fiske. 

Mr.  Gott. 
Richard  KimbalL 
Thomas  Fiake. 

1««7. 
Mr.  Gott 

Richard  KimbaU,  Sr. 
Thomas  Fiske. 


1  The  names  of  no  selectmen,  prior  to  this  date,  are  found  recorded. 
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1««8. 

168S. 

Walt«r  Fairfield. 

Lieut  Gott. 

John  Flake. 

Ena.  Fiake. 

Mark  Batcbelder. 

Sergt  Fairfield. 

ThomM  Fiake. 

John  Batcbelder. 

1««9. 

Thomaa  Flake,  Sr. 

Jobn  Fteke. 

1684. 

Richard  Kimball. 

Lieot.  Gott. 

Thomas  Fiske. 

Ena.  Flake. 

1<I70. 

Sergt.  Fairfield. 

Richard  Kimball. 

OorpL  John  Batchelder. 

John  Fiake. 

Thomaa  Fiake,  Sr. 

Thomas  Fiake. 

168ft. 

167 1. 

Lieut  Gott 

Mark  Batcbelder. 

Ena.  Flake. 

Walter  Fairfield. 

Sergt  Fairfield. 

OharleaGott. 

Gorpl.  Batcbelder. 

U7). 

Thomaa  Flake. 

Richard  Kimball. 

1686. 

Ifkrk  Batcbelder. 

Lieut.  Fiake. 

Thomaa  Flake. 

Ena.  Fairfield. 

167S. 

Lieut  Gott 

Sergt.  Hutton. 

John  Fiake. 

Samuel  Kimball. 

Mark  Batcbelder. 

Thomaa  Flake. 

1687. 

1674. 

Richard  Kimball. 

John  Batcbelder. 

Richard  Dodge. 
Walter  Fairfield. 

Walter  Fairfield. 

Thomaa  Patch. 

Thomaa  Fiake. 

Jamea  Moulton,  Sr. 

167ft. 

1688. 

[None  recorded.] 

Ena.  Fairfield. 

1676. 

John  Batcbelder. 

ObarleeGott. 

Jamea  Moulton,  Sr. 

Walter  Fairfield. 

Lieut.  Flake. 

Richard  Button. 

Jamea  Friend. 

William  Fiake. 

Thomaa  Flake,  Sr. 

Thomaa  Fiake. 

1689. 

1677. 

Dea.  Fiake. 

John  FUke. 

Lieut.  Gott. 

CharleaOott 

Richard  Hutton. 

William  Flake. 

Thomaa  Flake. 

John  Batcbelder. 

Jamea  Friend. 

Thomaa  Fiake. 

16M. 

1678. 

Lieut  Fiake. 

Walter  Fairfield. 

Ena.  Batchelder. 

Oharlee  Gott. 

Sergt  Hutton. 

WlUiam  Fiake. 

Samuel  Kimball. 

John  Batcbelder. 

Thomaa  Flake,  Sr. 

Thomaa  Flake. 

1691. 

167». 

Lieut  Wm.  Fiake. 

Walter  Fairfield. 

Cbarlea  Gott. 

John  Batcbelder. 

Ena.  Batchelder. 

CharleaGott. 

Thomaa  Flake,  Sr. 

William  Fiake. 

John  Perkina. 

Thomaa  Fiake,  8r. 

169). 

1680. 

Richard  Hutton. 

Walter  Fairfield. 

John  Porter. 

William  Fiake. 

Jamea  Friond. 

Jamea  Friend. 

Mr.  Newman. 

Richard  Hntton. 

Thomaa  Flake,  Sr. 

Richard  Dodge. 

169S. 

1681. 

Lieut.  Wm.  Fiake. 

Jobn  Fiake. 

Jamea  Friend. 

Cbarlea  Gott 

John  Porter. 

Jobn  Batcbelder. 

Mr.  Newman. 

Thomaa  Patch. 
Thomaa  Fiake,  Jr. 

Thomaa  Flake,  Sr. 

168). 

1694. 

Wm.  Fiake. 

Lieut  Wm.  Fiake. 

CharleaGott. 

Mr.  Newman. 

Richard  Hutton. 

Ena.  Batcbelder. 

Samael  Kimball. 

Samuel  Kimball. 

Thomaa  Fiake,  8r. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

169ft. 

Capt  Thomaa  Flake. 
Lieut  Wm.  Flake. 
Ena.  Walter  Fairfield. 
Wm.  Fairfield. 
John  Newman. 

1696. 

Capt.  Thomaa  Flake. 
Ena.  Walter  Fairfield. 
Jobn  Batchelder,  Sr. 
Jamea  Friend. 
John  Newman. 

1697. 

Serg.  Thomaa  Patch. 
Jobn  Porter. 
Wm.  Fairfield. 
John  Perkina. 
John  Newman. 

1698. 

Capt  Thomaa  Flake. 
Dea.  Wm.  FUke. 
Ena.  Walter  Fairfield. 
Samuel  Kimball. 
John  Newman. 

1699. 

Serg.  Jamea  Friend. 
Ena.  Jobn  Porter. 
Wm.  Fairfield. 
Thomaa  Kimball. 
John  Newman. 

1700. 

Capt  Thomaa  Flake. 
Thomaa  Patch,  8r. 
Samuel  KlmbalL 
Benjamin  Edwarda. 
Lieut  Wm.  Flake. 

1701. 

Ctpt.  Thomas  Flake. 
Ena.  John  Porter. 
Bei^amln  Edwarda. 
Wm.  Fairfield. 
John  Newman. 

170). 

Ena.  Walter  Fairfield. 
Ena.  Jobn  Porter. 
Jamea  Friend. 
Thomaa  Patch. 
Thomaa  Flake,  Sr. 

170S. 

Dea.  Flake. 
Lieut.  Thomaa  Fiake. 
Ena.  Porter. 
Jamea  Friend. 
Thomaa  Fiake,  Sr. 

1704. 

Dea.  Wm.  Fiake. 
Dea.  Jamea  Friend. 
Walter  Fairflt-ld. 
Lieut  Thomaa  Flake. 
Serg.  Samuel  KlmbalL 

1705. 

Dea.  Jamea  Friend. 
Lieut.  John  Porter. 
Benjamin  Edwarda. 
Samuel  Kimball. 
Thomaa  Flake,  Sr. 

1706. 

John  Gott. 
Thomaa  KlmbalL 
Thomaa  Patch. 
Dea.  Friend. 
Nathl.  Fairfield. 


1707. 

Dea.  Jamea  Friend. 
Thomaa  Patch. 
Lieut  John  Porter. 
Ena.  Samuel  KlmbalL 
Wm.  Fairfield. 

1708. 

Capt  Flak. 
Bei^amln  Edwardsi 
Dea.  Fiake. 
Lieut  Jobn  Porter. 
Jobn  Gott 

1709. 

Ena.  Walter  Fairfield. 
Beqjamln  Edwarda. 
Kpbraim  KimbalL 
Jobn  Gott. 
Josiah  Dodge. 

1710. 

Capt  Thomaa  Flake. 
Serg.  Bei\j.  Edwarda. 
Epbralm  KlmbalL 
Jobu  Gott 
Wm.  FUrfield. 

1711. 

Lieut  Jobn  Porter. 
Ena.  Samuel  Kimball. 
Jobn  Gott 
Joeiah  Dodge. 
Wm.  Rogers. 

171). 
Lieut  Jobn  Porter. 
Joeiah  Dodge. 
Caleb  KlmbalL 
Wm.  Rogers. 
Ena.  Samuel  KlmbalL 

171S. 

Lieut  Jobn  Porter. 
Ena.  Samuel  KimbalL 
Joaiah  Dodge. 
Caleb  Kimball. 
Wm.  Rogers. 

1714. 

Lieut  John  Porter. 
Samuel  KimbalL 
Joaiah  Dodge. 
Caleb  Kimball. 
Wm.  Rogers. 

171ft. 

Bei^amin  Edwarda. 
Wm.  Fairfield. 
Joaeph  Herrick. 
Caleb  Kimball. 
Wm.  Rogers. 

1716. 

Ena.  Jobn  Gott. 
Benjamin  Edwarda. 
Thomaa  Kimball. 
Thomaa  White. 
Wm.  Rogers. 

1717. 

Benjamin  Edwards. 
Ens.  Jobn  Gott 
Thomas  KimbalL 
Thomas  White. 
Wm.  Rogers. 

Itl8. 

Ens.  John  Gott 
Thomas  KimbalL 
Benjamin  Edwarda. 
Thomas  White. 
Wm.  Rogers. 
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178). 

174ft. 

1757. 

Eds.  John  Oott. 

Lieut.  Wm.  Dodge. 

Dea.  Kimball. 

Benjamin  KimbaU. 

Beq}«iniQ  Bdwsrdi. 

Oapt  Wm.  Bogen. 

John  Gott 

Samuel  Tarbox. 

Dm.  Ephraim  Kimball. 

Jonathan  Kimball. 

Benjamin  Edwards. 

Timothy  Patch. 

Mr.  Daniel  Dodge. 

Bobert  Cree. 

Josiah  Herrick. 

Samuel  Goodridge. 

Wm.Bogen. 

John  Gott. 

Darld  BatcbeUer. 

Ebenezer  Waidron. 

1790. 

1788. 

1746. 

1758. 

Dee.  Wm.  Fairfield. 

Oapt  Jonathan  KimbaU. 

Jonathan  KimbaU. 

BeiOamin  Edwardu 

Stephen  Patch. 

John  Gott 

Samuel  Tarbox. 

Ens.  John  Gott. 

Ebenezer  KimbalL 

Bichard  Dodge. 

Samuel  Goodridge. 

Wm.  Bogen. 

Joseph  Edwards. 

James  KimbalL 

John  Friend. 

SAmuel  KimbalL 

David  Batchelder. 

David  Batchelder. 

Oapt  Nathaniel  Brown. 

17)1. 

Galeb  KlmbalL 

1784. 

1747. 

1759. 

Hathl.  Brown. 

Jtf\h  ffi    Iff /\n  1  f^/^n 

John  Porter,  Jr. 

Ens.  Samuel  Gott 

Samuel  Tarbox. 

Jonathan  Kimball. 

John  KimbalL 

Samuel  Goodridge. 

SamaelKlraball. 
Wm.  Bogera. 
17)). 

Ens.  Thomas  Tarbox. 

Capt  Thomas  Tarbox. 

John  Friend. 

Jodah  Dodge. 

Bei^amln  Edwards. 

Thomas  Brown. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

Oapt  John  Dodge. 

Jonathan  KimbaU. 

Uevt  J.  Porter. 

1785. 

1748. 

1760. 

Bei^}amlnriake. 

Oapt.  Samuel  KimbalL 

BIr.  Samuel  Porter. 

Bichard  Dodge. 

Bioe  Knowlton. 

Gapt.  Bogen. 

Dea.  Jonathan  KimbalL 

Jodah  Herrick. 

Wm.  Dodge. 

Samuel  Oott 

Lieut  Benjamin  Herrick. 

Bei^amln  Fairfield. 

Wm.  Bogen. 

Timothy  Patch. 

DaTid  Batchelder. 

John  Kilhim. 

17)S. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

Phineas  Dodge. 

Jonathan  Kimball. 

Lleat  Porter. 

1786. 

1749. 

1761. 

Samuel  Kilham. 

Dea.Wm.  Fairfield. 

Josiah  Herrick. 

John  Friend. 

Natfal.  Brown. 

Bei^amin  Herrick. 

Benjamin  Fairfield. 

Timothy  Patch. 

Ens.  John  Batchelder. 

John  KimbalL 

Ebeneser  Waidron. 

Isaac  Dodge. 

Wm.  Bogers. 

Josiah  Dodge. 

Jonathan  KimbalL 

Benjamin  Dodge. 

17)4. 

Nathl.  Brown. 

Samuel  Bogers. 

Ospt  Brown. 

Llent  John  Porter. 

1787. 

17ftO. 

176). 

Sananel  Kilham. 

Dea.  Wm.  Fttlrfield. 

Nathaniel  KimbaU. 

Beqjamin  Fairileld. 

Ena  John  Batchelder. 

Capt  Samuel  Kimball. 

Josiah  White. 

Edward  Waidron. 

Mathl.  Brown. 

Jonathan  Kimball. 

Timothy  Patch,  Jr. 

Jonathan  KimbaU. 

Wm.  Dodge. 

Josiah  Dodge. 

Samuel  Tarbox,  Jr. 

1768. 

17)ft. 

Uent.  John  Porter. 

NathL  Brown. 

Jonathan  Kimball,  Jr. 

BeiUamIn  Fairfield. 

0»pt  Wm.  Bogen. 
Lleat.  Samael  Kimball. 

1788. 

Jonathan  BUmball. 

1751. 

Timothy  Patch,  Jr. 

Benjamin  KimbalL 
Samuel  Tarbox. 

Bioe  Knowlton. 

John  Gott 

Samael  Tarbox,  Jr. 

Edward  Waidron. 

Samuel  Kilham. 

Jonatlian  Porter. 

Edmund  Kimball. 

Jonathan  KimbalL 

17)6. 

Edward  Waidron. 

Jacob  Dodge. 

1764. 

Lieut.  John  Porter. 

Nathl.  Brown. 

Jonathan  KimbaU,  Jr. 

Edwanl  Waidron. 

Wm.  Dodge. 

1789. 

175). 

John  Friend. 

Kathl.  Brown. 

KathL  Brown. 

John  White. 

Thomas  Brown. 

Thomai  White. 

Samuel  Bogers. 
Abraham  KimbaU. 

1765. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

John  Oott 

Benjamin  Fairfield. 

17)7. 

1740. 

Jonathan  Kimball,  Jr. 

Samuel  Tarbox. 

Ueut.  John  Porter. 
Wm.  Talrfield. 

John  Gott. 
Bichard  Dodge. 

Samuel  Tarbox,  Jr. 

Edward  Waidron. 
1766. 

Thomas  White. 

NathL  Brown. 

1758. 

Beqjamin  Fairfield. 

NMhL  Brown. 

1741. 

Josiah  Herrick. 

Samuel  Tarbox. 

Wm.  Dodge. 

Stephen  Patch. 

Abraham  KimbalL 

Edward  Waldion. 

17)8. 

Lieut.  KimbaU. 

Ebenezer  Waidron. 

1767. 

Beqjunln  Fairfield. 
Samuel  Tarbox. 

Lieut.  John  Porter. 

Benjamin  Herrick. 

John  White. 

Oqjt  Wm.  Bogen. 

Josiah  Dodge. 

Jonathan  KimbaU,  Jr. 

Wm.  Fkirfleld. 

Nathl.  Brown. 

1754. 

Edward  Waidron. 

17)9. 

174). 

1768. 

Beqjamin  Fairileld. 
Samuel  Tarbox. 

Ueut  John  Porter. 
Wm.  Dodge. 
Otpt  Wm.  Kogen. 

Nathl.  Brown. 
Benjamin  Edwards. 
Jonathan  Porter. 

BeAjamIn  KimbalL 
Samuel  Goodridge. 
Daniel  Porter. 

Kathl.  Brown. 

John  Baker. 

Samuel  Tarbox,  Jr. 

Edward  Waidron. 

Wm.  Fairfield.  * 

Zacheus  Goldsmith. 

1769. 

1780. 

1748. 

1755. 

Thomas  Brown. 

Lieut.  John  Porter. 

Bei\iamln  Edwards. 

Benjamin  KimbaU. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

OM»t  Wm.  Bogen. 

John  Baker. 

Samuel  Tarbox,  Jr. 

Edward  Waidron. 

Kathl.  Brown. 

Nathl.  Brown. 

Samuel  Goodridge. 

1770. 

Oaleb  KimbaU. 
Daniel  Kilham,  Jr. 

Wm.  Dodge. 
Wm.  Fairfield. 

Benj.  Herrick. 
Dea.  Kimball. 

Ebenezer  Waidron. 
Daniel  Porter. 

1781. 

Bb«ie«er  Flake. 

1744. 

John  Oott 

1756. 

Benjamin  KimbalL 

Edward  Waidron. 

John  KembalL 

Dea.  Kimball. 

Samael  Tarbox. 

1771. 

Phloeas  Dodge. 

Bichaid  Dodge. 

Oaleb  KimbalL 

John  Dodge. 

JoeUh  Herrick. 

Ebenezer  Waidron. 

Bichard  Dodge. 

auauelGott 

Nathl.  Brown. 

Daniel  Porter. 

Dr.  Wm.  Fairfield. 
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1772. 

Thomas  Brown. 
Oaleb  Kimball. 
Bichard  Dodge,  Jr. 

nit. 

(Meb  Kimball.   1 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Dr.  Tyler  Porter. 

1774. 
Dr.  Tyler  Porter. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Caleb  KlmbalL 

1775. 

Dr.  Tyler  Porter. 
CUebKimbalL 
Stephen  Dodge. 

1776. 

JoehnaOme. 
Joeiah  Ober. 
Edward  Waldron. 

1777. 

Joeiah  Ober. 
Joehoa  Ome. 
Dr.  Tyler  Porter. 

1778. 

Capt  Bichard  Dodge. 
Joeiah  Herrlck. 
AmosBatchelder. 

1779. 

Capt.  Bichard  Dodge. 
JosUh  Herrick. 
Amoe  Batchelder. 

1780. 

Dr.  Tyler  Porter, 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Dea.  Caleb  Kimball. 

1781. 

Stephen  Dodge. 
Dea.  Caleb  Kimball. 
Dr.  Tyler  Porter. 

1782. 

Dea.  Caleb  KimbaU. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Tyler  Porter. 

1788. 

Dea.  Caleb  Kimball. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Dr.  Tyler  Porter. 

1784. 
Dea.  Caleb  Kimball, 
laaac  Porter. 
Stephen  Dodge. 

1785. 

Dea.  Caleb  Kimball. 
Iiaao  Porter. 
Stephen  Dodge. 

17  8«. 

Dea.  Caleb  KlmbalL 
laaac  Porter. 
Stephen  Dodge. 

1787. 

Dea.  Caleb  KimbaU. 
Isaac  Porter. 
Stephen  Dodge. 

1788. 

Lient.  Cornelias  Baker. 
Lient  John  Dodge. 
Bichard  Dodge. 

1789. 

Lieut  Cornelius  Baker. 
Lieut  John  Dodge. 
Bichard  Dodge. 


1790. 

Capt.  Bichard  Dodge. 
Lient  John  Dodge. 
Stephen  Dodge. 

1791. 

Capt  Bichard  Dodge. 
Lieut  John  Dodge. 
Stephen  Dodge. 

1792. 
Capt.  John  Dodge. 
Bichard  Hood. 
John  Dodge,  Jr. 

179S. 

C^t.  John  Dodge. 
Bichard  Hood. 
John  Dodge,  Jr. 

1794. 

Capt  John  Dodge. 
Bichard  Hood. 
John  Dodge,  Jr. 

1795. 

Joseph  lUrfleld. 
Benjamin  Edwards. 
Daniel  Herrick. 

1796. 

John  Dodge,  Jr. 
Ens.  Wm.  Dodge. 
Nathl.  Porter. 

1797. 

John  Dodge,  Jr. 
Kathl.  Porter. 
Ens.  Wm  Dodge. 

1798. 
John  Dodge,  Jr. 
NathL  Porter. 
Ens.  Wm.  Dodge. 

1799. 

Edmund  Batchelder. 
Jacob  Dodge. 
Thomas  Kimball,  Jr. 

1800. 

Jacob  Dodge. 
Edmund  Batchelder. 
Thomas  KimbaU,  Jr. 

1801. 

Edmund  Batchelder. 
John  T.  Dodge. 
Joseph  Fairfield. 

1802. 
Edmund  Batchelder. 
John  T.  Dodge. 
Joseph  Fairfield. 

1808. 

Edmund  Batchelder. 
John  T.  Dodge. 
Joseph  Fairfield. 

1804. 

Capt  Edmund  Batchelder. 
Lieut  Isaac  Dodge. 
Joseph  Fairfield. 

1805. 

Edmund  Batchelder. 
Isaac  Dodge. 
Joseph  Fairfield. 

1806. 

Isaac  Dodge. 
Edward  Perkins. 
Joeeph  Fairfield. 

1807. 

Capt  Isaac  Dodge. 
Edward  Perkins. 
John  Baker. 


1808. 

John  Dodge,  Jr. 
Dea.  Wm.  Dodge. 
John  Baker. 

1809. 

John  Baker. 
Paul  Porter. 
Nehemlah  Standley. 

1810. 

John  Baker. 
Paul  Porter. 
Nehemiah  Standley. 

1811. 

Paul  Porter. 
Downing  Gentlee. 
Caleb  Kimball. 

1812. 

Paul  Poner. 
Caleb  KimbaU. 
Downing  Qentlee. 

1818. 

Paul  Porter. 
Downing  Oentlee. 
Caleb  ELimbaU. 

1814. 

Paul  Porter. 
Okleb  Kimball. 
Downing  Gentlee. 

1815. 

John  Baker. 
Mathl.  KimbaU. 
Nehemiah  Standley. 

1816. 

John  Baker. 
Nehemiah  Standley. 
Nathl.  KimbaU. 

1817. 

Kathl.  Kimball. 
John  Baker. 
Nehemiah  Standley. 

1818. 

Paul  Porter. 
Caleb  KimbaU. 
Benjamin  Edwards. 

1819. 

John  T.  Dodge,  Jr. 
Oapt  Isaac  Dodge. 
Simeon  Friend. 

1820. 

IsaacDodge. 
Thomas  KimbaU. 
John  T.  Dodge,  Jr. 

1821. 

IsaacDodge. 
Thomas  Kimball. 
John  T.  Dodge,  Jr. 

1822. 

Isaac  Dodge. 
John  T.  Dodge,  Jr. 
Samuel  Hood. 

1828. 
Capt  John  Moulton. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Hoses  Foster. 

1824. 
John  T.  Moulton. 
Moses  Foster. 
Stephen  Dodge. 

1825. 

Paul  Porter. 
Moses  Foster. 
Stephen  Dodge. 


1826. 

Moses  Foster. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Andrew  Dodge. 

1827. 

Moses  Foster. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Andrew  Dodge. 

1828. 

Moses  Foster. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Andrew  Dodge. 

1829. 

Moses  Foster. 
Andrew  Dodge. 
Charles  Brown. 

1880. 

Charles  Brown. 
Darid  Starrett. 
Bichard  Dodge. 

1881. 

Charles  Brown. 
Darid  Starrett 
Bichard  Dodge. 

1882. 

Bichard  Dodge. 
Charles  Brown. 
Ezra  Lummns. 

1888. 

Stephen  Dodge. 
Esra  Lummus. 
Warren  Peabody. 

1884. 

Stephen  Dodge. 
Ezra  Lummus. 
Warren  Peabody. 

1885. 

Stephen  Dodge. 
Ezra  Lummus. 
Warren  Peabody. 

1886. 

Stephen  Dodge. 
Ezra  Lummus. 
Warren  Peabody. 

1887. 

-Samuel  Conant 
Benjamin  Edwards. 
Wm.  Moulton. 

1888. 
Wm.  Msulton. 
Samuel  Conant 
Benjamin  Edwards. 

1889. 

Wm.  Moulton. 
Nicholas  Dodge. 
Bnfiis  A.  Dodge. 

1840. 

Wm.  Moulton. 
Bnfus  A.  Dodge. 
Wm.  Dodge. 

1841. 

Stephen  Dodge. 
Amos  Gould. 
Abraham  Patch. 

1842. 

Stephen  Dodge. 
Amos  Gould. 
Abraham  Pkttch. 

1848. 

Stephen  Dodge. 
John  Porter. 
Abraham  Patdi. 
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1S44. 

1862. 

1880.                                                1884. 

StophM  Dodge. 

Samuel  Porter. 

Solomon  E.  KimbaU. 

John  GenUee. 

John  Oentlee. 

John  Gentlee. 

John  I.  Durgin. 

Abraham  PMch. 

Solomon  E.  KlmbaU. 

John  I.  Durgin. 

JamM  T.  Brown. 

18M. 

18«S. 

1881. 

1886. 

StoplMnI>odge. 

Solomon  E.  KimbaU. 

Solomon  E.  KimbaU. 

John  GenUee. 

Francii  M.  Dodge. 

John  GenUee. 

John  I.  Durgin. 

Abrabam  Patch. 

BofuB  A.  Dodge. 

John  I.  Durgin. 

Jamea  T.  Brown. 

184«. 

18«4. 

1882. 

188S. 

Stopben  Dodge. 

Euftis  A.  Dodge. 

Solomon  £.  KimbaU. 

John  GenUee. 

Abnm  Patch. 

Solomon  E.  KimbaU. 

John  GenUee. 

John  I.  Durgin. 

JonpbGook. 

John  Gentlee. 

John  I.  Durgin. 

Jamee  T.  Brown. 

1847. 

18«S. 

1888. 

1887. 

JowphOook. 

BuAia  A.  Dodge. 

Solomon  E.  Kimball. 

John  GenUee. 

H«iii7  8.  Keot 

FrandB  M.  Dodge. 

John  GenUee. 

John  L  Dorgin. 

Bicbard  Dodge. 

Wm.  B.  Morgan. 

John  L  Durgin.                        '          James  T.  Brown. 

1848. 

1886. 

JowphCook. 

Samuel  Porter. 

Henry  8.  Kant. 

Solomon  E.  Kimball. 

Bicfaard  Dodge. 

John  Gentlee. 

1849. 

1867. 

CHAPTER  0. 

AegoitiM  Dodge. 

Samuel  Porter. 

Bote  A.  Dodge. 

John  Gentlee. 

MANCHESTER. 

John  Felt. 

Solomon  F.  KimbaU. 

18M. 

1868. 

BofiM  A.  Dodge. 
John  Felt. 
AsfiutiM  Dodge. 

Samuel  Porter. 
John  GenUee. 
Solomon  £.  KimbaU. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  TAPPAN. 

1891. 

1869. 

BnfiM  A.  Dodge. 

Samuel  Porter. 

AogutuB  Dodge. 
Harrey  Pierce. 

John  Gentlee. 
Wm.  B.  Morgan. 

Boundary.— This  town  is  very  fevorably  located 

186S. 

1870. 

on  the  sea-shore  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Essex 

JoMphCook. 

John  Gentlee. 

County.    Its  greatest  length  is  along  the  sea,  which 

Joseph  (Took. 

is  about  four  and  one-half  miles,  and  its  breadth  from 

H.  K.  Folftun. 

N.P.Perkini. 

the  coast  inland  is  about  two  miles  and  one-quarter. 

18SS. 

187^ 

Joeeph  Cook. 

containing  some  five  thousand  one    hundred    and 

Cbarlea  Brown. 

John  Gentlee. 

thirty-four  acres  of  land.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north 

Ateabam  Dodge. 

N.  P.  Perkine. 

by  Hamilton  and  Essex,  on  the  east  by  Gloucester, 

1894. 

JoeqihOook. 
Abraham  Dodge. 

1873. 

Joeeph  Cook. 
John  Gentlee. 

on  the  south  by  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  on  the  west 
by    Beverly    and    Wenham.      The    Congr^ational 

Cbarlea  Brovo. 

N.P.Perkini 

Church,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  is 

18«9. 

1878. 

in  north  latitude  42°  34''  3(M1'^,  and  in  west  latitude 

Jo»phCook. 

JoaephCook. 

70°  44^  24-43'^    It  is  nine  miles  from  Salem  and 

Charlei  Brown. 
R.F.  Dodge. 

John  GenUee. 
N.  P.  Perkins. 

twenty-four  miles  from  Boston,  with  which  it  is  con- 

18M. 

1874. 

nected  by  eight  trains   a  day  over  the  Gloucester 

JoMfthCook. 

Joseph  Cook. 

Branch  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 

Gbarlta  Bruwn. 

John  Gentlee. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  irregular  and  uneven. 

B.  F.Dodge. 

18ft7. 

JonphOook. 

N.  P.  Perkins. 

187«. 

Joeeph  Cook. 

with  picturesque  valleys  and  rocky  hills  covered  with 

the  native  forest,  which  cling  lovingly  to  the  very 

Charte  Brown. 

John  Gentlee. 

border  of  the  ocean,  as  if  to  invite  the  winds  to  bathe 

B.  F.Dodge. 

N.  P.  Perkins. 

their  green  limbs  with  the  briny  waters.    The  under- 

1858. 

Wm.  Moalton. 

1876. 

Joseph  Cook. 
N.  P.  Perkins. 

lying  rock  is  sienite,  which  crown  the  hill  tops  with 
great,  grey,  moss-covered  ledges,  and  form  the  pro- 

B.F. Mooltoo. 

Wm.  F.  Trowt. 

jecting  head-lands  of  the  coast.    About  the  summits 

18»9. 

1877. 

of  many  of  the  hills  large  boulders  are  found.    In  the 

WiL  Mooltoo. 
JohaGentlee. 

N.  P.  Perkins. 
W.  F.  Trowt. 
A.  A.  Fiske. 

"Essex  Woods"  is  one  called  "Agassiz's  Rock,"  it 
having  been  visited  by  that  distinguished  naturalist, 

18M. 

1878. 

who  regarded  it  as  a  most  interesting  relic  of  the 

Wm.  F.  Trowt. 

glacial  period.    It  rests  on  the  ledge,  with  an  end  up- 

Wa. Moolton. 

Solomon  £.  KimbaU. 

held  by  a  triangular  rock ;  beneath  the  boulder  the 

Joba  Geotiee. 

John  I.  Durgin. 

surface  of  the  hill  has  been  smoothed  and  polished  by 

1881. 

1879. 

Wm.  F.  Trowt. 

vast    moving    masses,    and   the    triangular  graver, 

WiLlCoQlton. 

Solomon  E.  Kimball. 

pushed  by  an  irresistible  force,  has  recorded  the  line 

MaOraaee. 

John  I.  Dorgin. 

of  its  progress.    Further  down,  in  a  swamp,  is  one  of 

78J 
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gigantic  size ;  it  is  as  large  as  a  house,  and  doubtless 
no  inconsiderable  part  is  buried  in  the  soft  ground  in 
which  it  found  a  resting-place.  On  this  a  pine-tree 
is  growing,  and  is  probably  the  same  spoken  of  in 
1686  as  '*a  pine-tree  standing  alone  on  a  high  rock, 
almost  to  the  admiration  of  those  who  doeth  behold 
it.''  This  boulder  is  an  interesting  one,  and  should 
be  better  known. 

Among  the  rocky  eminences,  wooded  ravines, 
meadows  and  glades,  alternating  with  clean,  sandy 
benches,  make  this  region  singularly  attractive.  The 
**  Singing  Beach  "  is  one  of  great  interest ;  it  is  some- 
what more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  very  broad  and 
smooth,  and  whenever  the  dry  sand  is  disturbed,  it 
emits  a  musical  tone.  There  are  several  theories 
offered  in  explanation  of  this  phenomenon — some 
wise  and  some  otherwise. 

The  harbor  is  capacious,  with  numerous  creeks, 
beaches  and  picturesque  headlands  of  weather-stained 
sienite,  to  whose  uneven  surface  trees  and  shrubs  of 
the  deepest  green  find  footing,  and  flourish.  The 
inner  harbor  is  divided  by  small  bays  and  inlets;  it 
is  too  shallow  to  admit  the  passage  of  any  but  small 
vessels  to  the  wharf. 

The  soil  is  diluvial  and  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  trees,  fruits,  grass  and  vegetables. 

The  township  is  well  watered  by  several  brooks,  the 
largest  of  which  is  known  as  "Saw-Mill  Brook." 
This  is  a  collection  of  several  pretty  streams  that 
flow  from  the  woods,  and  of  many  springs  of  spark- 
ling water  that  rise  to  the  surface  on  the  farm  of  T. 
Jeflferson  Coolidge,  Esq.,  and  are  conducted  through 
the  centre  of  the  town  to  the  sea.  The  waters  of  this 
brook  were  the  first  in  this  vicinity  to  wear  the  har- 
ness of  cultivation,  for  by  its  power  the  first  boards 
were  cut  for  the  cabins  of  the  pioneers ;  in  that  way 
it  earned  its  name.  A  trifle  later  a  new  mill  was 
added,  when  the  docile  water  ground  corn  for  the 
bread  of  the  Puritans. 

An  old  tradition  says,  "  He  who  drinks  from  this 
brook  can  never  permanently  absent  himself  from 
the  town."  But  we  fancy  the  memory  of  the  woods 
and  the  fascination  of  the  boundless,  mysterious 
ocean  are  much  more  potent. 

In  a  swamp  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  is  found 
the  magnolia  or  sweet  bay  tree  (magnolia  gfauca).  It 
belongs  to  a  genus  named  for  Magnol,  a  distinguished 
French  botanist.  The  family  includes  many  interest- 
ing trees  and  shrubs  common  in  the  South,  but  very 
seldom  found  so  far  from  their  home.  It  bears  a 
beautiful  and  very  fragrant  flower  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  season  ;  it  seldom  attains  a  greater  height 
than  ten  or  twelve  feet. 

Among  the  rocky  portions  of  the  woods  the  Linncea 
borealis  is  found.  In  these  two  we  have  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  northern  and  southern  clime  blossom- 
ing side  by  side. 

In  1875,  Bayard  Taylor,  while  on  a  visit  to  his 
friend,  James  T.  Fields,  wrote  an  interesting  descrip- 


tion  of  the  town   for  the  New  York  Tribune  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract. 

**T1io  villnge  is  a  modest  little  place,  about  s«Tcn  miles  west  of  GIoo* 
coster  unU  twelve  frum  the  end  uf  the  Ciii>o.  A  shulluw  inlet  here  opens 
to  the  bny  lietweon  headlands  of  gray  ruck,  which  are  re|>ealed,  fortlH-r 
inland,  in  the  shape  of  high  kuube  and  bluflTtf,  rising  agaiust  a  back. 
ground  of  long  ridges  of  forest.  All  this  picturesque,  Im-gtilar  coamt  is 
dotted  with  chanuing  summer  castles  and  cottages.  Ou  GUss  Besd,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol  has  a  mansioo  and  a  luflf 
dettiched  tower,  lu  the  top  of  which  he  lias  established  a  study.  Ilc-re 
he  is  al'le  to  take  broad  views  of  the  world,  in  a  double  sense.  Tbe 
crest  of  the  peninsula  beyond — a  rocky  mount,  called  Thunderbolt  Uil{ 
—is  crowned  with  the  quaint  old  fushiuued  residence  of  Jumes  T.  FielJ«; 
on  the  slope  between  it  and  the  sea  Junius  Bnitiis  Booth  nuke*  b» 
I)crcli ;  and  Gilbert,  (whom  we  all  know),  Is  near  at  hand,  ou  the  op[«>. 
site  Bide. 

**  From  the  cottage  of  a  friend,  to  whom  we  are  {ndel>tad  for  a  de- 
lightful sojourn  for  three  days  here,  all  the  Ijeauties  of  th«  region  mn 
visible.  The  front  verandah  overlooks  the  lino  of  coast*  the  iticturrsqae 
rocky  Inlets,  and  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bsy,  the  view  terminating  on 
an  arc  of  sea  horixon.  We  have  but  to  turn  oar  heads  and  we  Be«  tbe 
inlet,  the  village,  the  bluff,  and  swelling  waves  of  forest,  melting  into 
distant  grays  aud  purples  under  a  sky  which  (Just  now  at  least)  is  mors 
English  than  American.  There  is  a  perpetual  breeze,  wl-h  strength 
enough  ou  its  wings  to  refresh  and  not  exhaust.  The  fulijigo  is  opulent 
and  varied  in  color,  the  fluids  and  meadows  aro  exquisitely  green,  and 
there  is  a  mixture  of  savage  nature  and  laborious  culture  thix^ugliout 
the  landscaiw  which  continually  surprises  us  with  the  effects  uf  con- 
trasts. Most  of  the  coves  l>elwcen  the  n>cky  abutment  of  the  coast 
admit  of  surf-bathing  ;  but  I  notice  that  the  tonic  of  the  air  is  gener- 
ally preferred  to  that  of  the  wave. 

"  A  great  clmrm  of  the  place  is  the  wild  wooded  scenery  of  the  inland. 
There  aro  many  little  viilleys,  branching  and  w  ideuing  as  if  nt  random, 
where  the  forest  of  fire  aud  pine,  the  great  mossy  boulders,  the  shade 
and  coolness  aud  silence  seem  to  transfer  you  at  once  to  the  bc«rt  of 
some  mountain  wilderness.  Tlio  noise  of  the  sea  docs  not  invade  them  ; 
even  the  salt  odor  of  the  air  is  smothvretl  by  the  warm,  resinuus 
bix'ath  of  the  pines..  Hero  you  find  slender  brooks,  pools  sfMngled  wiib 
pond-lily  blossoms,  and  marshes  all  in  a  tangle  w  ith  wild  (lowers.  After 
two  or  three  miles  of  such  scenery,  there  is  no  greater  surprise  than 
to  find,  suddeni}',  a  blue,  far  deeper  than  that  of  the  sky,  between  lbs 
tree-trunks,  and  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  breakon  a  hundred  feet  below 
you. 

"During  a  drive  with  my  friend,  we  fsrird  the  hcce  of  Ernrst 
Longfellow,  who  finds  excellent  work  for  his  pencil  at  hia  very  deer- 
step.  Here  is  an  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  Schiller  and  Brcwninj:. 
w  here  the  geuius  of  the  poet  diauges,  by  inheritance,  into  that  of  the 
artist.    .    .    . 

•*  A  short  distance  further  we  came  upon  a  castle  by  the  sea,  bnili  rf 
gray  stone,  and  of  a  very  original  design,  an  Italian  kggia  being  com- 
bined with  Norman-Gothic  features  In  the  building.  It  is  tlie  residencs 
of  Mr.  Greely  Curtis,  of  Boston.  Around  It  the  roughness  of  the  native 
pine  forest  bus  been  softened  in  the  most  admirable  manner,  turf  bor- 
ders melting  naturally  into  huckleberry  thickets,  and  geraniums  grow- 
'og  amicably  in  the  midst  of  ferns.  I  can  conceive  of  no  more  fasdo- 
ating  employment  than  this  beautification,  without  actual  trantfonna- 
tion,  of  nature,— but  it  requires  money  to  do  it  properly. 

"  Returning  our  way  a  mile  or  so,  we  took  a  different  road,  snd  ap- 
proached the  co^t  through  open,  grassy  fields,  beyond  which,  on  tbs 
edge  of  a  lofty  bluff,  stood  the  gray  old  mansion  of  tbe  venerable  poet, 
Richard  U  Dana.  The  place  U  singularly  wild,  lonely  and  fiictaresqiie. 
No  otherdwelling  is  visible  ;  a  little  bight  of  the  coast  thrusts  out  its  iroa 
headlands  at  a  short  distance  on  eitlier  side,  the  surf  thunders  incessantly 
below,  and  in  front  the  open  ocenu  stretches  to  the  sky.  Mr.  Dana's 
only  neighbors  are  tbe  vessels  that  come  and  go  at  greater  or  less 
distances. 

**  Here,  on  a  portico  almost  overhanging  the  sea,  we  found  the  poet'* 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tenney  ia  his  "  Coronation"  says  of 
it,  the  "Wouds  as  well  as  sea  conspire  to  make  Man- 
chesicr  the  most  delightful  restart  on  the  whole  New 
England  coast." 

Early  Settlers. — The  first  Europeans  of  whom 
we  have  record  as  having  visited  this  part  of  the 
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New  England  coast  are  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  in 
16D2,  and  Martin  Pring  in  1603  ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  either  landed.  In  1614  Captain  John 
Smith,  wlio  had  already  won  a  reputation  for  his  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  behalf  of  the  colony  of  Virginia, 
entered  the  employment  of  some  London  merchants, 
and  with  two  ships  and  forty-five  men  and  boys  arrived 
on  the  coast.  He  says : — "  Our  plot  was  to  take  whales, 
aod  make  a  trial  of  the  gold  and  copper  mines.''  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  successful  in  either 
of  these  enterprises,  but  he  explored  and  made  a  map 
of  the  shore  from  Penobscot  Bay  to  Cape  Cod,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  New  England.  His  description  of 
the  country  and  the  wonders  of  the  newly-discovered 
liberies  are  set  forth  intSuch  glowing  colors  as  to 
remind  us  of  the  early  accounts  from  the  gold  fields 
of  California.  In  his  book,  published  in  1616,  he 
gays,  "There  man,  woman  and  child,  with  a  small 
hook  and  line,  by  angling  may  take  several  sorts  of 
excellent  fish  at  their  pleasure.  And  is  it  not  pretty 
sport  to  pull  up  two  pence,  six  pence,  and  twelve 
pence  as  fast  as  you  can  haul  and  veer  a  line?" — 
^'and  what  sport  doth  yield  a  more  pleasing  content, 
and  less  hurt  or  charge  than  angling  with  a  hook, 
and  crossing  the  sweet  air  from  isle  to  isle  over  the 
silent  streams  of  a  calm  sea?  " 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  words  should  have 
awakened  a  very  lively  interest  among  the  people  of 
the  Old  World.  "  The  great  sea  business  of  fishing  " 
received  a  marked  impetus;  the  distance  was  an  ob- 
etacle,  but  the  promised  reward  was  in  proportion, 
and  companies  were  formed  for  the  development  of 
the  new  discoveries. 

Some  gentlemen  from  and  about  Dorchester,  Eng- 
land, were  the  first  to  embark  in  the  enterprise  ;  they 
proceeded  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  colony,  for  the  more  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  business,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1623  a  ship  of  fifty  tons  was  dispatched. 

In  the  following  year  no  less  than  fifty  ships  were 
engaged  in  the  business,  but  we  will  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Dorchester  Company. 

Their  ship   having  arrived  at   the  usual  fishing 
^unds,  could  not  complete  its  load  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  fish.    So  "  the  master  thought  good  to  pass 
I  into  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  try  whether  that  would 
i  yield  him  any  ;"  here  he  was  more  successful  and 
I  completed  his  cargo.    He  then  proceeded   to  Cape 
I  Ann  (now  Gloucester)  where  he  left  fourteen  men  for 
the  commencement  of  the  colony,  and  the  ship  with 
,  the  fish,  sailed  for  a  market  in  Spain. 
I      Thus  the  location  of  the  colony  at  Cape  Ann  seems 
to  have  been  the  result  of  circumstances ;  there  ap- 
pears no  evidence  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
company  to  have  made  a  settlement  there. 

In  the  following  year  two  more  vessels  and  more 
men  were  sent,  but,  as  before,  it  was  not  a  pecuniary 
wccess;  the  fishing  "  sped  very  ill." 
In  1625  three  more  vessels  arrived  with  ample  sup- 


plies, and  Roger  Conant,  already  in  the  country,  was 
appointed  superintendent  or  Governor,  and  Rev. 
John  Lyford  was  Invited  to  join  the  plantation  as 
their  minister. 

But  the  close  of  the  year  showed  a  continued  loss, 
— the  capital  was  exhausted ;  and  in  1626  it  was  de- 
cided to  abandon  the  undertaking,  and  remove  to 
Naumkcag  (now  Salem),  **  where  the  prospects  for  a 
plantation  were  better — ^the  land  more  fertile,  and 
more  abundant,  so  as  to  offer  refuge  for  such  as  may 
join  them." 

William  Allen,  *'  Goodman  "  (Richard)  Norman 
and  his  son  John  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Dorches- 
ter Company  as  fishermen.  At  that  time  most  of  the 
fish  were  caught  from  boats  along  the  shore.  In  the 
pursuit  of  their  calling  they  explored  the  harbors, 
bays  and  creeks  of  the  vicinity.  In  this  way  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  site  of  what  is  now  Man- 
chester, and  when  the  fishing  station  at  Cape  Ana 
was  abandoned  it  is  not  improbable,  that  they  again 
sought  this  beautiful,  sunny  spot,  where  there  was 
shelter  for  their  boats,  a  great  variety  of  fish  and 
game,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  brook,  which  tumbled 
over  the  rocks  into  the  bay,  they  built  their  houses, 
as  early  as  1626  or  '27. 

William  Jeffreys  was  also  connected  with  that  com- 
pany ;  ho  having  come  from  Plymouth  to  Cape  Ann 
with  Roger  Conant,  John  Lyford  and  others.  And 
when  all  were  searching  new  homes  he  chose  to  unite 
his  fortunes  with  Allen  and  the  Normans ;  he  built 
a  cabin  near  theirs,  and  from  that  time  the  little 
settlement  was  known  as  **  Jeffrey's  Creek."  The 
land  belonged  to  Salem. 

In  1628  Endicott  arrived  with  about  one  hundred 
settlers. 

The  charter  of  the  "Massachusetts  Bay  Company" 
was  granted  by  Charles  I.  March  4, 1629,  and  on  the 
20th  of  April  of  that  year  three  ships  were  sent  with 
supplies  and  a  considerable  number  of  planters; 
among  whom  were  the  following  ministers,  viz.:  Shel- 
don, Bright,  Higginson  and  Ralph  Smith.  One  of 
these  vessels,  the  ship  "  Talbot,"  sailed  int3  Manches- 
ter harbor  on  the  27th  of  June,  1629,  and  was  proba- 
bly the  first  European  vessel'  ever  anchored  there. 

From  the  journal  of  Rev.  Francis  Higginson  we 
extract  the  following : 

"June  27,  1029.— Saturday  erening  we  had  a  westerly  wind,  which 
brought  UB,  between  fire  and  six  o'clock,  to  a  fyne  and  sweet  hnrbor, 
■even  miles  from  the  head  of  Cape  Ann.  (In  this  harbor  twentie  sliips 
may  lie  and  easily  ride  therein),  where  there  was  nn  island  near,  wither 
4  of  our  men  wont  with  a  boat,  and  brought  back  ripe  strawberries, 
gooseberries  and  sweet  single  roses.  Monday,  20th,  as  we  passed  along 
to  Nairn  Keako,  it  was  wonderful  to  behold  so  many  islands  replenished 
with  thicko  wood  and  high  trees,  and  many  fayere  green  pastures." 

The  affairs  of  the  company  had  been  managed  by 
resident  agents,  having  no  authority  except  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  officers  in  England,  but  the 
uncertainty  of  communication,  and  the  great  delays 
were  found  so  objectionable,  that  in  October  1629  it 
was   determined  to   transfer   the   government    and 
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patent  to  New  England ;  accordingly  a  Oovernor  and 
Deputy  must  be  found  who  were  willing  to  settle  with 
their  families  in  the  Colony. 

Under  these  conditions  John  Winthrop  was  chosen 
Qovernor,  and  he  took  passage  in  the  Arabella,  which 
sailed  from  Yarmouth  with  six  other  ships,  and 
three  hundred  settlers  for  the  plantation  at  Salem. 

On  the  11th  day  of  June  1680,  she  also  anchored 
in  our  harbor ;  from  the  Governor's  Journal  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  their  arrival  and  recep- 
tion is  copied : 

"  Tuesday,  10*^  June,  the  wind  continued  all  day  a  gale  fh>m  the 
south,  and  jet  we  bore  all  sail  and  at  four  oVIock,  p.m.,  made  land, 
called  'The  Three  Turks  Heads.*  To-night  we  could  see  the  trees  rerj 
plainly,  and  had  a  fine  fresh  smell  from  the  shore.  The  next  day  we 
stood  too,  and  as  the  wind  would  bear,  on  Saturdi^  we  stood  in  towards 
the  harbor,  and  by  the  aid  of  some  shallops  we  panMd  through  the  nar- 
row strait  between  Baker's  Island  and  another  little  island  (House  Isl- 
and), and  came  to  anchor  within  the  harbor.  Our  fHends  came  down 
from  Salem,  and  many  of  our  Gentlemen  returned  with  them  at  night, 
where  they  supped  on  good  venison  and  beer ;  but  most  of  them,  dis- 
liking their  lodgings,  returned  to  the  ship.  In  the  meantime  most  of 
the  people  went  on  shore  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbor  (which  is  on 
the  Manchester  side),  where  they  were  feasted  with  Strawberries,  and 
were  like  as  merry  as  the  Oentlefolks  at  their  venison  and  beer.  Sunday 
Masconomo,  the  sagamore  of  the  tribe,  with  another  Indian,  came  on 
board  and  bade  us  welcome,  tarrying  with  us  all  day.  On  Monday,  the 
wind  coming  fkir,  the  ships  proceeded  to  Salem,  where  the  planters 
landed.  Here  they  found  about  10  houses  nnd  some  Indian  com  planted, 
which  was  good  and  well  liking.'* 

Governor  Winthrop  brought  the  original  charter  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  which  is  now  de- 
posited with  the  State  archives  at  Boston. 

These  early  settlers  were  not  mere  adventurers  in 
search  of  new  homes  in  the  wilderness,  having  none 
in  the  land  of  their  birth  ;  they  were  not  dissolute, 
idle  men  without  property,  for  they  all,  had  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  contributed  to  the  stock  of  the 
company,  and  upon  their  arrival  they  were  entitled 
to  land  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  invest- 
ment; for  it  had  been  "ordered  that  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  be  allowed  to  each  adventurer,  for  every 
fifty  pound  adventure  in  the  common  stock,  and  so 
on  at  that  rate  for  more  or  less."  They  were  not  un- 
known, or  unlettered  men,  for  among  them  were  some 
of  acknowledged  ability  and  education :  they  repre- 
sented all  classes ;  there  were  ministers,  merchants, 
lawyers,  mechanics,  seamen,  farmers,  and  soldiers. 

They  were  men  of  strong  religious  convictions  who 
contended  for  greater  purity  in  worship,  and  practice* 
and  that  they  might  escape  from  the  persecutions  o^ 
their  own  country,  they  preferred  to  abandon  their 
homes,  their  native  land,  and  brave  the  terrors  of  the 
ocean,  the  unknown  wilderness,  and  the  savages, 
that  they  might  worship  God  in  their  own  way.  The 
earnestness  of  their  religious  principles  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  letter  from  the  company 
to  the  planters  at  Salem  in  1629,  declaring,  **  that  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel  is  the  thing  we  doe  profess 
above  all  to  be  our  ayme  in  settling  this  plantation." 
They  were  therefore  extremely  guarded,  as  to  who 
they  admitted  into  their  fellowship  ;  none  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  or  hold  office,  that  had  not  joined 


some  Congregational  church  and  taken  the   Free- 
man's oath  of  that  period,  which  was  as  follown  : 

**  I;  A.  B.,  being  by  Ck>d*s  providence  an  inhabitant  and  fieanian  in 
this  commonwealth,  do  freely  acknowledge  myself  sut^ect  to  ttk*  Gov- 
ernment thereof,  and  do  swear  by  the  great  and  terrible  nam*  of  the 
everiasting  God,  that  I  will  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  aune,  and 
will  accordingly  yeald  assistance  thereto,  with  my  person  and  cjtate 
as  in  equity  I  am  bound,  sulunitting  myself  to  the  wholesome  laws 
and  orders  made  and  established.  Further  I  will  not  plot  or  prac- 
tioe  evil  against  it,  and  moreover  I  do  solemnly  bind  myself  in  the 
sight  of  Ood,  that  when  I  shall  be  called  to  give  my  voice  touching 
any  matter  wherein  freemen  deal,  I  will  give  my  vote  and  mattng* 
as  I  shall  Judge  in  mine  own  consdenoe  may  beet  conduce  to  the 
public  weal,  without  respect  to  persons,  or  &vor  of  any  man,  ao  help 
me  (yod,  in  the  Lord  Jesus  (}hrist*' 

Kesidents,  were  those  who  were  not  allowed,  or  who 
had  declined  the  privilege  of  becoming  freemen,  and 
were  required  to  take  the  tfath  of  fidelity  when  they 
had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen.  Every  male  citizen 
of  sixteen  and  upwards, — inhabitant,  lodger,  child, 
servant  or  slave — were  required  to  pay  yearly  one 
shilling  eightpence  a  head,  as  a  poll  tax,  gnd  one 
shilling  for  every  twenty  shillings'  value  in  real  or 
personal  estate. 

But  nearly  all  the  settlers  were  "  freemen,"  and  had 
an  interest  in  the  common  lands.  In  the  earliest 
records  we  find  they  exercised  the  power  of  granting 
land  to  individuals.  As  the  population  increased, 
this  method  of  holding  land  was  found  objectionable, 
and  in  1713  the  owners  of  the  common  lands  under 
the  provincial  laws  became  organized  into  a  sort  of 
corporation  with  the  title  of  commoners. 

Grants  of  land,  mad«  by  the  General  Court  to  in- 
dividuals and  towns,  were  known  as  **  common  land  ;** 
this  is  the  kind  of  **  enlargement "  petitioned  for,  and 
which  was  granted  at  a  later  date. 

The  "  Commoners  "  managed  their  afikirs,  elected 
their  officers  and  members,  very  much  as  a  corpora- 
tion. Their  books  in  Manchester  show  many  very 
generous  donations  for  worthy  objects,  and  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  infant  settlement  from  burdensome  taxa- 
tion. 

The  last  division  of  the  common  land  was  made  in 
1763. 

In  1631  six  men  were  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a 
canoe  near  Kettle  Island ;  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
long  list  of  casualties  that  continued  to  afflict  the 
settlement. 

In  1634  the  General  Court  defined  the  power  of  the 
Legislature,  and  provided  that  the  whole  body  of  free- 
men should  be  present  at  only  one  of  their  General 
Courts,  to  be  held  each  year,  and  that  their  deputies 
should  act  for  them  in  the  three  others. 

In  1635-36  the  General  Court  passed  the  following 
order,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  various  and  im- 
portant powers  that  have  ever  since  been  exercised 
by  the  towns. 

**  Whereas  particular  towns  have  many  things  which  conceme  orAj 
themselves,  and  the  ordering  of  their  own  aflkirs,  and  disposing  of 
business  in  their  own  town,  it  is  therefore  ordered,  that  the  fkvemtn 
of  every  town,  or  the  nii^or  part  of  them  shall  only  (alone)  btr« 
power  to  dispose  of  their  own  lands  and  woods,  with  all  the  priti- 
leges  and  appurtenaqces .  of  .the   said  jtowa  to  grant  lots,  and  miki 
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foeb  ordera,  a«  may  concern  the  well  ordering  of  tbe«e  our  townf, 
not  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  orderi  hero  establlBhed  by  the  General 
Court,  as  also  to  lay  mulcts  and  penalties  for  the  breach  of  these 
orders,  and  to  lery  and  distrain  the  same  not  exceeding  the  ram  of 
zxs.  Also  to  choose  their  own  particular  officers  as  Oonttablttt  Sur- 
veyors of  Highways  and  the  like,  and  because  much  bu^ness  is  likely 
to  ensue  to  the  Oonstablee  of  seTeral  towns  by  reason  they  are  to 
make  distresses  and  gather  fines.  Therefore  that  every  town  shall 
have  two  Constables,  where  there  Is  need.  That  so  their  office  may 
Dot  be  a  burden  unto  them,  and  they  may  attend  more  carefully 
opon  the  discbarge  of  their  office,  for  which  they  shall  be  liable  to 
five  their  accounts  to  this  court  when  they  shall  be  called  there- 
unto." 

Although  Jeffrey's  Creek  was  on  the  Cape  Ann 
«ide,  it  was  nevertheless  a  part  of  Salem,  and  early 
grants  of  land  were  made  by  Salem  to  Chubb,  Glass, 
Gale,  Graves,  Codner,  Black,  Foote  and  others,  who 
gave  names  to  localities  which  are  still  retained. 

In  February,  1636,  the  land  of  Jeffrey's  Creek  was 
ordered  to  be  divided  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Samuel  Archer 60 

WlUiam  Allen ....60 

John  More 40 

John  Black 40 

Sargent  Wolf „ ..40 

John  Sibley „ 60 

George  Wnilam 40 

asrgeat  Dixey 40 

Widow  More 40 

This  was  known  as  the  '•400  acres  grant ;  *'  it  in- 
cluded the  central  part  of  the  present  village,  and 
was  thickly  covered  with  walnut,  oak,  and  other 
trees  of  a  large  size. 

The  ''fishing  industry  "  was  always  encouraged  by 
the  colonists.  The  General  Court,  in  1639,  ordered 
that  all  vessels  so  employed  with  their  stock  and  fish 
should  not  be  taxed,  and  their  men  exempt  from  mili- 
tary duty." 

Among  the  early  Salem  records  the  following 
grants  appear : 

"  27 11  mo.,  1628.  Seargent  Dixey  desires  some  hay  ground  about 
J«f(«reysGreeke.** 

"4  12  mo.,  1628.  Granted  to  Bobert  AUyn  26  acres  of  land  ;  lyings 
between*  the  land  of  Wm.  Bennett  and  Samuel  Archer  (their  land)  at 
Jeftys  Crceke." 

"28  of  ye  6th  month,  1637.  John  Pick  worth  requlreth  for  a  peel 
(jartel)  of  land  at  Jefferies  Creeke."  "  8  9th  mo.  Jno.  Pikwood,  Jno. 
G«Uy,  Jno.  Norman  A  Wm.  Bennitt  have  allowed  theee  powers  eyther  of 
tlMa  25  seres  a  man  att  JefTereyes  Creeke.** 

"There  is  grsnted  to  Bichard  Orares  half  an  acre  of  land  rpon  the 
Mck  for  the  setting  of  his  house,  he  promising  to  follow  flshinge  6  10 
no.,  1637. 

"26  9 mo.,  1638.  Granted  to  Samuel  Archer  one  neck  of  land  lying 
«t  sfftinst  the  sea  neere  Tuto  JeCfty  Creeke  Island  oonteyning  twentie 
•enu  of  meadow  to  be  layed  him  out  in  Kettle  Island  Cove." 

"  16  7  mo.,  1639.  James  Standesh  is  granted  40  acres  of  land  neere 
Jefty  Creeke." 

''SI  U  mo.  Granted  Benjamin  Parminster  10  acres  of  land  at  Jeif. 
Crteke  when  the  former  grants  are  made  good." 

"Theie  was  granted,  41  mo.,  1643,  by  the  'seren  men  *  of  Salem  to 
lUchard  Gardner,  at  JeflTereyee  Creeke  20  twentie  acres  of  land  :  to  be 
l»y<i  out  by  the  Town." 

"Qiaoted  to  Bobert  fftaller  20  acres  of  land  at  Jefferyes  Creeke  to  be 
W«d  out  by  the  Towne,  If  bee  dwells  there,  if  otherwise  to  deeert  the 
knd." 

In  1639  it  was  ordered  that  "  all  fishermen  which 
&re  abroad  during  the  fishing  season,  ship-carpentera 


which  follow  their  calling,  and  millers  shall  he  ex- 
empt from  training." 

And  it  was  desired  that  "  the  13**^  day  of  the  4**» 
month  he  kept  as  a  day  of  humiliation  in  all  the 
churches  for  the  want  of  rain  and  for  the  help  of 
brethren  in  distress." 

It  was  also  ordered  that  **  care  bee  taken  to  prevent 
damage  to  Indians  and  procure  them  satisfaction  for 
any  damage  done.'' 

In  the  following  year  the  General  Court  also  or- 
dered ''that  in  all  places  the  English  shall  keepe 
their  cattle  from  destroying  the  Indians  corne  in  any 
pound  where  they  have  the  right  to  plant,  and  if 
any  corne  bee  destroyed  for  want  of  fencing  or  herd- 
ing the  towne  shall  be  liable  to  make  satisfaction." 
The  doctrine  that  an  Indian  has  no  right,  that  a 
white  man  is  bound  to  respect,  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  at  this  early  period. 

At  this  time  there  were  but  sixty-three  people 
living  here ;  yet  those  sturdy  few,  with  the  charac- 
teristic of  their  race,  ask  for  more  territory,  and  a 
greater  degree  of  self-government,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  petition : 

**  Wee  whose  names  are  hereunto  snbscnbed,  belonging  to  the  Church 
and  towne  of  Salem  (being  straightened  in  our  accommodations,  for 
that  wee  are  not  able  comfortably  to  subsist),  having  advised  and  taken 
counsel  about  our  present  state  and  condition,  it  being  Judged  fit,  and 
ft-ee  liberty  being  granted  us  to  remove,  and  noe  place  being  so  conven* 
lent  for  our  eaqr  removal  as  Jefiyey*s  Creek,  lying  so  near  us,  and  most 
of  us  having  some  small  quantity  of  ground  allotted  to  us  there  already, 
doe  therefore  Jointly  and  humbly  request  the  Honorable  Court  to  give 
us  power  to  erect  a  village  there,  and  to  allow  us  such  enlargedient 
thereabout  as  is  not  granted  to  any  other  plantation.  Thus  leaving 
our  request  to  your  Wisdoms  consideration,  with  our  prayers  for  a 
bleaslnf  on  your  persons  and  proceedings,  we  rest 

"  Tour  humble  petitionen, 
"  1640  old  style,  William  Walton, 

14th  3d  mo.  John  Black, 

24th  May,  1640,  Wm.  AUen, 

new  style.  Samuel  Archer, 

Geo.  Norton, 
Wm,  Dixey, 
John  Sibley, 
James  Standish, 
John  Friend, 
John  Pick  worth, 
John  Galley, 
Bei^.  Parmiter, 
Bobert  Allen, 
Edward  Grover, 
Pasco  Foots, 
William  Bennett, 
John  Norman. 

**  Tho  petition  is  granted  and  referred  to  Mr.  John  Winthrop,  Jr., 
and  Mr.  Simon  Bradstreet  to  settle  the  bounds  of  the  village." 

The  inhabitants  of  "  Jeffrey's  Creek,"  in  1645,  peti- 
tion the  General  Court  for  a  change  of  name. 

As  many  of  the  settlers  were  from  Manchester, 
England,  they  desired  the  name  of  their  old  home 
should  be  made  that  of  the  new. 

The  record  of  the  General  Court  reads  as  follows : 

"  May  3d,  1646. 
"  The  Court  allows  JefTeries  Creek  to  be  called  Manchester." 
**  29  4  mo.  1646.    Ordered  that  William  Woodburie  t  Bichard  Brack- 
enburie.  Ensign  Dixey,  Mr.  Conant,  A  Lieutenant  Latbrop  t  Lawrence 
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Leech  shHll  foitliwtk  laj  out  a  way  between  llio  (Terry  at  Salem  A  the 
bead  of  JelTryes  Creeke,  and  that  It  shall  be  such  a  way  as  men  niay 
travel  oo  hum  Itack  A  drive  cattle  &  If  such  a  wny  niiiy  nut  be  found 
then  to  take  a  speedy  course  to  sett  np  a  foote  bridge  at  Mackerel  1 
Core" 

This  was  the  first  road  to  the  new  town,  and  was 
essentially  the  present  Beverly  and  Manchester 
road  as  far  as  Bennett  Street,  up  which  it  went  to 
Pine,  up  Pine  a  little  above  the  old  "  Baker  house," 
then  along  the  foot  of  ** Powder-house  Hill"  to 
Friends  Court,  which  it  descended  to  School  Street, 
down  that  street,  crossing  the  brook  at  the  ford,  and 
so  on  to  the  common. 

The  highway  to  Cape  Ann  was  up  North  Street  to 
Washington,  and  down  Sea  Street. 

In  1886  it  became  necessary  to  rebuild  the  culvert 
at  Ihe  foot  of  Bennett's  Hill;  and  about  twelve  feet 
below  the  present  surface  street  the  corduroy  road 
across  the  muddy  banks  of  the  brook,  was  found  in 
excellent  condition,  the  wood  perfectly  sound  ;  as 
nothing  was  found  beneath,  it  was. believed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  original  road  of  1646. 

In  1646  "John  Norman  was  allowed  to  keep  a 
house  of  common  entertainment." 

The  feeling  in  favor  of  educating  the  people  was  made 
evident  by  the  action  of  the  General  Court  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  who  ordered  that  "  every  town  of  fifly  in- 
habitants t'hould  have  a  school  for  reading  and  writ- 
ing, and  of  one  hundred  inhabitants  to  have  a  gram- 
mar-school, so  as  to  fit  scholars  for  college." 

With  great  care  our  ancestors  guarded  the  inter- 
course between  young  unmarried  persons,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  law  passed  in  1647  :  "  If  any 
young  man  attempts  to  address  a  young  woman  with- 
out the  consent  of  her  parents,  or  in  their  absents,  the 
County  Court,  he  shall  be  fined  £5;  for  the  second 
offence  £10;  and  imprisonment  for  the  third." 

The  records  of  the  court  show  even  this  law  was 
sometimes  disregarded. 

Coin  was  very  scarce,  and  to  prevent  its  being  taken 
from  the  colony  the  General  Court  appointed  "  Sam- 
uel Archer,  of  Salem,  to  examine  all  persons  going 
out  of  Massachusetts,  to  see  that  they  carry  no  more 
than  twenty  shillings  in  coin  to  pay  expenses."  This 
gentleman  was  a  resident  of  Manchester. 

In  1647  the  town  of  Manchester  appears  in  the  list 
of  presentments  by  the  grand  jury  "  for  not  training 
according  to  order,  wants  of  a  pound,  and  a  pair  of 
scales."    In  1648  "  for  want  of  constable's  staff." 

In  1649  Kettle  Cove  was  granted  to  John  Kettle. 
Nathaniel  Marsterson  is  "granted  free  feed  for  his 
cattle,  and  timber  to  build  him  a  house;"  this  was 
probably  the  fifth  minister  settled  in  the  town. 

The  scarcity  of  money  and  the  low  value  of  prop- 
erty is  illustrated  by  the  following  record  of  1651 : 

"Robert  Isabell  of  Manchester,  carpenter,  for  £15 
sold  his  dwelling  house  and  49  acres  of  land,  with  his 
partition  of  meadow  which  is  J  acre  allotted  to  him 
in  1638  to  Richard  Norman,"  and  a  little  later 
"  Jenkins  Williams  bought  a  strip  of  land  two  rods 


wide  to  the  waters  edge,  he  paying  forty  shillings  in 
money,  thirty  shillings  in  merchantable  boards,  and 
10  shillings  in  goods."  "He  a\^  purchased  the 
land  at  *  Pitts'  Cove '  (where  the  Forster  wharf  is)  for 
£2  15  shillings." 

In  1651  the  following  persons  were  presented  by 
the  grand  jury  "  for  absence  from  public  ordinances 
three  or  four  Sabbaths,  William  Allen,  Pasco  Foot 
and  John  Sibley,  and  for  wearing  silver  lace,  silver 
and  gold  buttons,  Robert  Edwards,  John  Norman  and 
Norman." 

The  destruction  of  the  timber  by  residents  and  by 
people  from  other  towns  became  so  much  of  an  evil 
that  regulations  were  made  as  follows  : 

*'llth  6th  mo.  16fi\  It  is  ordered  at  a  town  meeting  that  none  Bl.aII  cnt 
any  tliiil>er  from  the  cuntiiiun  land  but  a  proper  inhabitant,  an«l  if  any 
stranger  sliall  cut  timber  from  the  towns  Common,  it  is  left  with  the 
Townsmen  to  look  after,  and  stop  the  timber  from  being  carried  away, 
and  the  diimaKe  sh«ll  bo  af  they  judge  good. 

**8iimufl  Friend  William  Bennrtt 

John  Pick wath  Jamt**  Standiali 

Piinco  Footo  John  Sibley 

Hubert  Leach  Henry  Leo ; 

and  0th  loth  mo.,  ICG8.  It  is  ordered  and  Hgreeil  at  a  town  meating, 
that  all  orders  ns  fovinerly  made  and  entered  as  herein  ezpreoed  in  wri- 
ting shall  stand  coucorniug  masts.  Yards,  Clayboard  trees,  Pikeataib, 
Hogslieads  and  Itarrels. 

*'For  masts  f ■  r  Barques  and  trees  for  each  mast— £0.  fit.  Od.  All 
yanis,  bowsprits  und  other  yards  as  Goodman  Jones  shall  Judge  who  is 
appointed  by  the  town. 

*' For  a  shallops  mast ^ £0.  Is.  Od. 

For  a  ClHyb->rJ  tree 0.  1.    0 

For  a  Pikestaff  tree 0.  1.    0 

For  Hogsheads,  Barrels,  each  tree 0.  1.   0 

For  CanoeSf  trees  sold  out  of  the  town  for  them 0.  2.    6 

"  Yc*t  it  is  further  ordermi  that  no  iiosts,  or  rails  shall  be  cut  from  oar 
commons  trausi>orted  out  of  the  plantation  to  any  other  place  on  ths 
furfeit  of — 40  and  whoever  makes  use  of  any  tree  sbinding  or  lying  on 
the  ground,  either  oak,  pine,  or  Cedar,  for  Claylioards,  Boards,  or  Shingles, 
shall  pay— 1  and  for  all  frames  according  to  the  dimensions  here  specified, 
—a  fiame  from  20  to  3')  feet  long  15  d.  and  so  in  proportion— fur  sawing 
boards  %  per  hundred. 
**  Gireu  under  the  hands  of  the  Selectmen  Gth  10th  ra.,  16u8. 

"Pasoo  Foote. 

*'J0Ulf  SiBLBT. 
"ICOBRRT  LkaCB. 

The  earliest  record  of  a  piece  of  land  having  been 
devoted  to  burial  purposes  is  in  1653,  when  the  town 
grants  to  Samuel  Friend  the  Island  wharf  property, 
now  belonging  to  the  A.  W.  Smith  estate,  in  ex- 
change for  some  land  **  taken  from  him  and  used  for  a 
burial  ground,  which  was  formerly  planted  by  him." 
This  is  the  old  burial-ground  at  the  junction  of 
Washington  and  Summers  streets;  it  extended  across 
the  present  highway  ;  the  road  to  Gloucester  at  that 
lime  was  down  Sea  street,  through  the  "  Towne  "  and 
"  Dana  estates." 

Tradition  tells  of  earlier  interments  which  were 
made  behind  the  meeting-house  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Church  street. 

Our  ancestors  were  always  alive  to  their  religious 
duties ;  as  soon  as  their  tents  were  pitched,  they  set 
up  an  altar  by  collecting  in  some  convenient  place 
where  they  could  worship  God  on  the  Sabbatb. 
Tradition  says  the  first  meeting  of  this  kind  was  held 
under  the  shadow  of  a  tree  at  "  Gale's  Point/'  near 
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an  old  wharf  that  may  yet  be  seen.  This  was  about 
IG-iO,  and  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Jenner  or  Ralf 
Smith  was  the  preacher.  Preaching  was  without 
doubt,  carried  on  in  the  houses  of  the  settlers  until 
1656,  when  it  was  decided  to  build  a  house  of  wor- 
ship; the  Town  Record  says; 

"  1666,  JO  2*  of  JO  12  mo.  It  was  at  a  general  town  meeting  agreed 
upon  tliat  a  meetiiig-lioom  should  be  built,  18  feet  long,  wiili  two  Guble 
euda,  to  be  set  netir  the  Liindiug- place,  nnd  tlio  planters  are  to  come  and 
cat  the  timber  tills  day  fortnight.  William  Bennett,  John  Plckworth 
aod  Samuel  Friend  are  to  oversee  the  getting  of  the  timber,  iind  if  any 
man  neglects  to  work  he  is  to  give  a  sufflcieut  reason  for  his  absence,  or 
p8jr  0  shillitigs  fur  his  neglect." 

"In  l&K)  John  Black'.euch,  sonr.,  of  Boston,  sold  to  John  West, 
planter,  his  laud  in  Manchester,  which  was  granted  to  him  by  the  town 
of  Salem.** 

The  love  of  office  does  not  seem  to  have  affected 
the  early  pioneers,  for  we  find  Manchester  is  com- 
plained of  by  the  General  Court  "  for  not  sending  a 
deputy  from  among  them,"  and  two  years  later  Major 
William  Hawthorne  "  is  authorized  to  act  for  Man- 
chester in  the  General  Court,  as  legal  difficulties  ex- 
hists  requiring  their  vote,  and  no  deputy  having  been 
seut  from  among  them."  And  in  Ipswich,  in  1660, 
"the  freemen  of  Manchester  are  fined  £10  and  cost 
for  not  appearing  at  the  last  term  of  the  court,  being 
summonsed." 

In  1662  there  were  twenty  land  owners  in  town. 
Among  whom  were  Samuel  Friend,  William  Allen, 
James  Standish,  Robert  Leach,  John  Norman,  Nich- 
olas Vincent,  Widow  Lee,  William  Bennett,  Pitt, 
Maveric,  Chubbs,  Palmeter,  Blackledge,  Pickworlh, 
Isaac  Whichar  and  Ambrose  Gale. 

During  the  year  1664,  the  regulation  requiring  the 
administering  of  the  freeman's  oath  was  so  modified 
as  to  grant  those  privileges  to  all  such  as  had  received 
I    from  some  respectable  clergyman,  testimony  as  to  their 
■    correctness  in  doctrine  and  conduct. 
I       Iq  1665  Thomas  West  was  elected  as  the  first  repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court. 

In  1667  the  Dutch  came  and  plundered  some  ves- 
sels; the  loss  8U;»tained  by  John  Norman  was  made 
up  to  him  by  the  town.  This  early  settler  died  in 
1672. 

John  Pickworth  was  granted  forty  acres  of  land  at 
Pick  worth's  Point. 

In  1672  a  treaty  or  covenant  was  made  between  the 

Indians  and   the  planters  of  "  Casco  Bay,"  among 

them  the  name  of  Jenkin  Williams,  of  Manchester, 

appears. 

A  committee    appointed  by    Beverly    and    Man- 

j     Chester  to  settle  the  bounds  between  them,  report  as 

follows:    "That    the    mouth  of   the    creek    called 

Chubb's  creek,  by  the  sea,  and  so  taking  the  channel 

of  said  creek,  to  the  head  of  said  creek,  and  then  to 

a  rock  on  the  western  side  of  the  head  of  said  creek, 

and  from  there  to  a  white  oak  tree  near  the  east  end 

of  the  pond,  by   turnip  swamp,  so-called,  shall  be 

taken  as  the  standing  bounds  between  Beverly  and 

Manchwter." 

In  1675  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  General 


Court  **  to  see  Essex  County  fortified  from  the  at- 
tacts  of  the  Indians." 

An  uneasiness  among  the  tribes  had  long  been 
noticed,  and  evidently  a  crisis  was  approaching. 
With  growing  apprehension  the  red  men  had  watched 
the  increase  of  the  pale  faces;  everywhere  their  hunt- 
ing grounds  were  dotted  with  the  cabins  of  the  set- 
tlers, and  the  game  had  been  driven  away;  their 
favorite  fishing  places  were  so  frequented  by  men 
skilled  in  the  art,  as  to  be  no  longer  productive  with 
their  rude  appliances.  Where  there  had  been  plen- 
ty, there  was  now  a  scarcity,  and  their  families  were 
often  hungry. 

The  inevitable  conflict  between  civilization  and 
savage  life  was  rapidly  approaching.  On  the  one 
hand  organization,  united  action  was  the  first  step, 
but  with  the  aborigines  this  was  extremely  difficult: 
for  generations  the  neighboring  tribes  and  bands  had 
beeu  hereditary  foes;  and  to  unite  such,  even  for  de- 
fense against  a  common  enemy  was  almost  impossi- 
ble.   This  is  the  weakness  of  savage  life. 

In  "King  Phillip*'  a  leader  was  found  of  rare 
capacity,  who  succeeded  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent in  overcoming  these  tribal  ditfereuces.  Under 
his  leaJerijhip,  quiie  a  formidable  force  was  collected 
and  hurled  against  the  settlements.  It  was  a  vigor- 
ous warfare,  where  savage  skill  and  valor,  was  met  by 
the  courage  and  the  patriotism  of  the  white  race,  and 
with  the  natural  result:  the  triumph  of  the  more 
enlightened. 

In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  records,  it  is  not 
known  how  many  of  her  citizens  Manchester  sent  to 
the  early  wars ;  but  Samuel  Pickworth,  John  Allen, 
Joshua  Carter  and  Samuel  Bennett  were  slain  at 
Bloody  Brook  while  serving  under  Captain  Lothrope, 
of  Beverly;  whose  command  was  described  by  a  con- 
temporary writer  as  "a  choice  company  of  young 
men,  the  very  flower  of  the  County  of  Essex,  none  of 
whom  were  ashamed  to  speak  with  the  enemy  at  the 
gate." 

In  1677  "Ambrose  Gale  of  this  town,  petitioned 
the  General  Court  for  liberty  to  fish  on  the  coast  of 
Plymouth,  he  having  been  prohibited  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  town."  The  court  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  address  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Ply- 
mouth Company. 

In  1678  William  Allen,  Sr.,  died,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  was  made  executrix.  In  her  inventory  is 
the  following  list  and  appraisal : 

*•  House  and  land  a^ioining £140 

15  acres  of  land  at^ohiiiig  Weulmni  fiond 20 

2  oxen,  a  cow,  2  lieifcrs,  2  slieepaud  a  (cow)  bouse 18 

Houscbold  stuff 8  '• 

In  another  inventory  of  the  same  period  we  find 
the  "household  stuff*"  is  itemized  as  follows:  "1 
feather  bed,  1  flock  bed,  pillow^,  1  table  cloth,  2  tow- 
eK-*,  pewter  and  tin  vessel-*,  2  brass  kettles',  1  copper 
kettle,  2  skillets  and  two  chests. 

The  wants  of  those  hardy  people  were  evidently 
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very  few  and  easily  supplied;  none  possessed  any 
luxuries,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
who  suffered  from  the  want  of  food  or  shelter. 

Bev.  John  W inborn  began  to  preach  to  the  people 
for  a  salary  of  £13  10«.  and  his  fire-wood. 

In  1684  the  town  was  assessed  for  the  building  of 
a  "  House  of  Correction  "  at  Ipswich.  "  And  a  por- 
tion of  land  between  the  highway  and  Black  Cove 
was  laid  out,  and  granted  for  the  use  of  the  fisher- 
men." 

During  the  following  year  a  committee  from  Man- 
chester and  Gloucester  lay  out  a  county  road  between 
the  two  townd.  This  began  at  the  common,  went  up 
Union  to  Washington  Street,  thence  through  the 
burial-ground,  down  what  is  now  Summer  Street,  to 
near  the  "  Bow  school-house,"  and  thence  by  what 
is  now  known  as  the  old  road,  it  crossed  the  present 
railroad  and  connected  with  the  road  as  now  trav- 
eled, near  the  top  of  the  "  great  hill." 

Before  this  the  road  to  Cape  Ann  was  by  Sea 
Street,  through  the  Towne  and  Dana  estates,  and 
crossed  the  present  county  road  at  a  point  near  the 
entrance  of  the  most  western  of  the  "  Dana  Avenues." 

The  **  first  store "  opened  in  the  town  was  in  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Joseph  Proctor,  Esq.,  on  Sea 
Street.  It  was  kept  by  Mrs.  Samples,  who  afterwards 
became  Mrs.  Crafts,  and  had  a  store  at  the  corner  of 
Union  and  Church  Streets. 

1685.  In  laying  out  the  common  land  belonging 
to  Mr.  West,  the  records  speak  of  a  pine  tree,  a«  a 
bounds,  standing  alone  on  a  high  rock,  almost  to  the 
admiration  of  those  who  doth  behold  it.  This  was 
probably  the  same  tree  now  standing  on  a  high  rock 
in  a  swamp  near  Essex  Boad,  and  northerly  from 
**  Agassiz  Bock." 

In  1686  the  town's  proportion  of  the  tax  for  sup- 
porting his  "  Majesty's  Government "  was  £1  78.  2d. 
levied  on  thirty -one  persons.  At  that  time  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  constables  to  go  to  Boston  and  'pay  it 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Colony. 

The  "  first  tavern  "  of  which  we  have  record  is  yet 
standing  on  North  Street.  It  was  occupied  as  a  pub- 
lic-house many  years  before  1690.  This  old  house 
was  originally  two  stories  in  firont,  with  a  long  slop- 
ing roof  to  the  rear,  a  common  style  of  building  at 
that  period.  The  rear  of  the  house  was  raised  some 
sixty  years  since,  and  the  whole  structure  was  re- 
modeled. It  is  now  in  excellent  condition,  and  is 
owned  by  Alexander;  Kerr. 

Seventy  men  were  drafted  for  the  Essex  County 
Begiment  to  fight  the  French  and  Indians.  Those 
from  this  town  served  under  Maj.  B.  Gedney. 

"Bev.  John  Everleth  was  ordained  as  a  preacher" 
in  the  town. 

In  1691  the  church  was  found  too  small,  and  a 
new  one  was  ordered ;  with  reference  to  this  house 
the  town's  record  states : 

"That  whereas  our  old  meeting-house  being  the 
most  Considerable  part  of  it  rotten;  and  the  said 


house  is  too  small  to  accommodate  our  people  when 
convened  for  the  worship  of  Grod.  It  is  therefore 
voted,  and  fully  agreed,  to  build  a  new  meetiog;- 
house  of  the  following  dimentions,  viz.:  length  to  be 
80  feet,  the  breadth  thereof  to  be  25  feet,  the  height 
between  the  sills  and  plates  16  feet  and  the  form  of 
the  roof  of  the  said  house  to  be  of  the  same  form  as 
the  Wenham  meeting-house,  with  a  balcony  on  the 
top  of  said  house,  suited  for  a  bell  of  100  lbs.  or 
more,  and  three  galleries  to  be  built,  viz.:  one  on  one 
side  of  the  whole  length  of  said  house,  and  the 
other  two  at  each  end  of  said  house,  the  whole 
breadth  of  said  house.  And  it  was  voted  and  agreed 
that  the  Committee,  John  Sibley,  Bobert  Leach, 
Thomas  West,  John  Lee,  Samuel  Leach,  William  Al- 
len, Samuel  Allen,  are  at  this  meeting  fully  enpow- 
ered  by  the  Town  to  a  gree  with  a  workman  to  build 
the  said  house,  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  town,  at  the 
said  town's  cost  and  charge,  to  be  paid  in  money  at 
two  periods,  viz.:  one  to  be  paid  when  the  above 
house  is  raised,  which  is  voted  to  be  by  the  10th  day 
of  June  next,  evening ;  and  the  cash  payment  when 
the  said  house  is  finished,  which  is  voted  to  be  by 
the  last  day  of  October  following.  The  said  house 
to  be  seated  near  the  Old  meeting-house  (on  the 
Common),  where  the  Committee  shall  determine,  and 
the  house  to  be  in  every  way  completly  finished  with 
seats,  and  all  other  decent  and  suitable  appurtanences 
thereto  convenient  for  the  whole  house,  both  within 
and  without,  as  the  said  Committee  so  order.  And 
the  above  said  Committee,  or  a  major  part  of  them, 
are  to  place  the  people  in  the  seats  of  said  house." 

In  1693  Thomas  Tewkesbury  represented  the  town 
at  the  General  Court,  and  he  received  £5  and  four 
shillings  for  a  session  of  thirty-five  days. 

And  the  "Commoners  organize,  and  enact  laws 
for  their  government,  and  they  provide  for  the  keep- 
ing of  their  records  distinct  from  those  of  the  town." 

At  a  town-meeting  held  1st  February,  1644, 

"  It  was  Toted  and  a  greed  there  should  be  a  *  Grist-mill  *  mU  up  upon 
the  river  near  the  meeting-house,  at  some  oouTenient  place  fw  the  nae 
of  the  town  by  John  Knowlton,  Sen.,  by  the  1st  of  Sept  next.  And  if 
any  damage  shall  accrue  to  any  penons*  land  from  the  flowing  of  the 
water  by  occation  of  the  mill,  the  town  shall  be  at  one-half  cost,  and  the 
miller  the  other  half  said  damage." 

This  mill  was  a  one  story  log  structure,  about 
eighteen  feet  square,  and  boarded  up  and  down. 
This  old  moss-covered  mill  stood  until  1826,  when  it 
was  taken  down  by  John  P.  Allen,  who  built  on  its 
site  a  mill  for  sawing  mahogany  veneers. 

After  the  decease  of  Mr.  Knowlton,  Mr.  Obed 
Carter  continued  to  run  the  mill  for  many  years,  and 
his  son  used  to  say  the  lobsters  were  so  abundant, 
that  whenever  his  father  required  any,  he  used  to 
step  across  the  stream  at  low  tide,  to  a  point  ot 
rocks,  where  Mr.  Knight's  coal  wharf  now  is,  and 
from  beneath  the  rock-weed  he  could  always  select 
such  and  as  many  as  he  wanted. 

This  delicious  Crustacea,  now  so  rapidly  becoming 
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extinct,  was  then  80  plentiful  as  to  be  but  little  valued 
as  an  article  of  food. 

In  1695  the  town  "  grauted  Phillip  Nichols  a  par- 
cel of  land  at  Newport,  being  a  fisherman." 

"And  John  Sibley,  Robert  Leach  and  Thomas 
West,  were  chosen  as  the  first  school  committee,  and 
they  were  instructed  to  agree  with  a  school-master  to 
teach  our  children  to  read  and  write." 

"  A  watch-house  was  ordered  to  be  built,  and  am- 
munition was  bought." 

A  church  bell  was  presented  to  the  town  by  George 
Norton,  and  it  proved  a  great  comfort  to  the  peo- 
ple, for  before  this,  the  hour  for  public  service  was 
announced  to  the  clockle-^s  inhabitants,  by  the  blow- 
ing of  a  horn  or  conch  shell ;  that  could  not  always  be 
beard. 

An  imaginative  writer  of  the  period  says  **  lions 
have  been  seen  at  Cape  Ann,"  but  the  planters  only 
complained  of  the  "  devouring  wolves,"  who  make 
sad  havoc  with  the  sheep  and  calves.  And  to  en- 
courage their  destruction  the  town  offers  a  bounty  of 
twenty  shillings  for  an  old  one,  and  five  for  a  young 
one. 

In  1696  Samuel  Leach  and  John  Lee  were  the 
owners  of  slaves. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  times,  the 
town  appointed  a  committee  to  seat  all  persons  in  the 
meeting-house  according  as  they  had  paid  for  the 
flopport  of  the  minister,  except  **  any  an tient,  grave 
and  sober  person  of  good  conversation." 

1699  a  quantity  of  the  common  land  was  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  devoted  to  the  building  of  a  parsonage. 

At  a  town  meeting  on  the  23d  of  April,  1699,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  build  a  new  parsonage 
house,  forty-two  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide,  and 
fourteen  feet  stud,  to  be  located  near  the  meeting- 
house, at  the  discretion  of  the  committee.  A  rate  for 
£50  was  made  to  defray  the  expenses;  and  much 
"  common  land "  was  sold  this  year  at  the  "  Great 
Neck  "  (old  neck),  and  House  Island,  and  the  proceeds 
were  devoted  to  the  construction  of  the  parsonage 
and  settling  the  minister.  This  parsonage  was  erected 
on  School  street,  near  where  the  dwelling  of  Capt. 
Carter  now  stands. 

It  was  occupied  by  Rev.  Nicholas  Webster,  and  in 
,  1716  it  was  given  to  Rev.  Amos  Cheever,  at  the  time 
of  his  settlement  as  a  pastor  in  the  town.  The  land 
belonging  to  it  extended  from  near  the  saw  mill 
brook,  to  the  lot  of  land  on  which  the  Baptist  church 
now  stands :  and  was  all  on  the  western  side  of  the 
road.  The  lot  of  land  was  given  to  the  town  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  four  hundred  acres. 

Aborigines. — When  our  ancestors  landed  upon 
our  shore  they  found  it  populated  with  a  tribe  of 
Indians,  known  as  Agawams,  who  spoke  the  language 
of  the  Pequods,  and  over  whom  Masconomo  ruled  as 
their  chief  or  Sagamore.  But  little  is  known  of  him 
or  his  people,  except  they  had  always  been  friendly 
to  the  pale-fieu^es. 
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Mr.  Felt,  in  his  history  of  Ipswich,  says  Capt. 
Edward  Hardy,  and  Nicholas  Hobson  sailed  for 
North  Virginia  (New  England),  in  1611,  and  touched 
at  Agawam  (Ipswich),  where  the  Indians  treated  them 
more  kindly  than  others  had  done,  and  Capt.  John 
Smith,  who  made  several  voyages,  found,  in  1614,  the 
islands  about  Cape  Ann  thickly  populated  with  them, 
for  then  food  was  plentiful,  so  abundant  that 

**  The  BonDdf  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay 
*  With  fry  iDDumerable  ■warm,  and  aboali 

Of  fish  that  with  their  fins  and  shining  bchIoa 
Glide  under  the  green  wares,  in  ecu! Is  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid  aoa ;  or  under  rocka  their  food 
In  Jointed  armor  watch.'* 

These,  with  the  sea-fowl  and  larger  game,  that  in 
such  numbers  frequented  the  valleys  and  water -courses 
in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  known  as  Manchester, 
made  it  an  attractive  home  for  the  aborigines,  and 
several  villages  were  found  there  of  considerable  size, 
but  evidently  they  had  been  more  populous. 

They  claimed  this  reduction  was  the  result  of  an 
epidemic,  that  a  few  years  ago  had  swept  away  a  great 
many  of  their  people. 

The  tribe  of  Tarrantines,  whose  home  was  on  the 
coast  of  Maine,  with  a  fleet  of  canoes,  made  frequent 
predatory  excursions  along  the  coast  of  Massachusetts. 
Masconomo  had  very  successfully  defended  his  people 
from  some  of  their  attacks,  and  had  slain  some  of  their 
warriors,  and  since  their  reduction  by  decease,  they 
were  in  great  dread  of  retaliation  from  their  old 
enemies.  Therefore  it  is  quite  probable  they  sought 
the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  English  with  a 
far  greater  warmth  than  they  would  have  done  at  a 
time  of  greater  prosperity. 

This  fear  of  the  Tarrantines  rendered  it  very  easy  for 
the  Governor  to  arrange  terms  with  the  chiefs,  for  the 
fee  to  their  lands.  Thus  the  way  seems  to  have  been 
prepared  for  that  little  band  of  adventurers;  instead 
of  them  finding  a  proud,  bold  race  in  possession  of  the 
land,  they  found  a  discouraged,  disheartened  people, 
ready  to  do  anything,  and  to  pledge  anything  for 
peace  and  protection. 

Rev.  Mr.  Higginson  thus  describes  them  : 

"  For  their  stature,  they  are  a  tall,  strong-limbed  people,  their  colour 
is  tawney,  they  go  naked  save  only  they  are  in  part  covered,  their  hair 
is  generally  black,  and  cut  before  like  our  Gentlewomen,  with  one  lock 
longer  than  the  rest,  like  our  Gentlemen,  which  fashion  I  think  came 
from  here  to  England.  For  their  weapons  they  use  bows  and  arrows, 
some  of  them  headed  M'ith  bone  and  some  with  brass.  Their  men  for 
the  most  part  live  idly,  doing  nothing  but  fish  and  hunt.  Their  wives 
set  their  com  and  do  all  their  other  work.  They  have  little  household 
stuflT,  as  a  kettle,  and  some  other  vessels  like  trays,  spoons  and  baskets. 

'*They  do  generally  profees  to  like  well  our  coming  and  planting  here, 
partly  because  there  is  an  abundance  of  ground  which  they  cannot  pda- 
sesB,  and  because  our  living  here  will  be  a  means  of  relief  to  them  when 
they  want,  and  a  defence  from  their  enemies.  They  will  come  into  our 
houses  by  half  a  score  at  a  time  when  we  are  at  victuals,  but  will  not 
ask  or  take  anything  but  what  we  give  them." 

The  company  seems  to  have  desired  to  deal  justly 
with  the  Indians,  for  in  their  letter  of  instruction  to 
Gov.  Endicott  they  say  : 

'*  If  any  of  the  Savagw  pretend  right  of  imheritanoe  to  all  or  any  part 
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of  the  lands  gittntod  in  our  patent,  we  pray  yon  endearor  to  pnrehaae 
their  tyttle,  that  we  may  avoid  the  leaat  scruple  of  Intrusion.*' 

And  this  spirit  seems  to  have  governed  the  General 
Court,  for  in  1639  it  was  ordered  "  that  care  be  taken 
to  pre>'ent  damage  to  Indians,  and  procure  them 
satisfaction  for  any  damage  done  them/'  and  in  the 
following  year  it  was  enacted  "  that  in  all  places  the 
English  shall  keep  their  cattle  from  destroying  the 
Indian  corn,  and  if  any  corn  be  destroyed  for  want  of 
fencing,  or  herding,  the  town  shall  be  liable  to  make 
satisfaction." 

*^  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick."  Masco- 
nomo  must  have  realized  the  full  force  of  this  senti- 
ment, for  having  bargained  his  land  for  promises 
which  were  never  kept,  and  feeling  the  infirmities  of 
age  increasing  with  every  additional  year,  he  gath- 
ered his  few  remaining  subjects,  the  remnants  of 
his  worldly  possessions,  and  placed  himself  and  them 
under  the  protection  of  Massachusetts. 

There,  as  the  ward  of  the  state,  Masconomo,  the 
last  Sagamore  of  the  Agawams,  the  friend  of  the  white 
people,  saw  his  once  powerful  tribe  melt  away,  until 
only  a  vestige  remained. 

Poor,  disheartened,  and  friendless,  he  at  last  found 
peace  in  death.  He  was  buried  on  **  Sagamore  Hill,*' 
in  Hamilton,  about  1658. 

June  18,  1658,  the  town  of  Ipswich  "granted  the 
Sagamore's  widow  to  enjoy  that  parcel  of  land  which 
her  husband  had  fenced  in,  during  the  time  of  her 
widowhood.  This  was  a  parcel  of  land  of  six  acres, 
set  off  to  the  Sagamore  in  1655,  but  not  property  to 
any  but  himself." 

The  small  sum  for  which  this  Indian  Chief  had 
bargained  away  his  title  to  the  soil,  was  not  all  paid 
until  many  years  afterwards,  as  the  deeds  of  several 
towns  show,  viz: — ^The  deed  of  the  township  of  Man- 
chester from  the  Indians  is  dated  December  19,  A.  D. 
1700,  and  made  from  Sam'l  English  and  Joseph  Eng- 
lish and  John  Umpee,  all  living  in  ye  County  of 
Middlesex,  in  ye  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England,  Indians  " — for  the  sum  of  three  pounds, 
nineteen  shillings  current  silver  money  of  New  Eng- 
land, paid  by  Robert  Leach,  John  Knowlton  and 
Samuel  Lee,  selectmen  of  ye  aforesaid  Manchester. 
This  deed  states  "  that  whereas  ye  said  town  of  Man- 
chester, having  quietly  and  peaceably,  without  moles- 
tation, enjoyed  the  soil  of  their  Township  with  ye 
groath  thereupon  and  appurtances  belonging  thereto, 
and  containing  for  ye  space  of  thirty  years  and  up- 
wards, and  that  in  ye  first  place  by  ye  consent  and 
approbation  of  our  grandfather,  Sagamore  John,  of 
Agawam,  alias  Masquenomoit,  and  ever  since,  by 
consent  and  approbation  of  his  children,  and  by  us 
his  grandchildren,  being  the  now  surviving  and 
proper  heirs  to  our  said  grandfather." 

The  same  year  Beverly  and  Gloucester  paid  for  their 
Indian  deeds. 

In  speaking  of  the  Indians  Mr.  Lee  well  says : 

«*It  is  melancholy  reflection  that  comes  orer  one  who  traces  the  melt- 


ing away  of  the  aboricinal  pooessors  of  the  oountiy,  whether  tfaej 
embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  Ured  in  peace  with  the  whites,  or 
whether  they  resisted  the  settlers  and  attempted  to  defend  tfaelr  boni« 
and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors  from  the  inTaden  of  their  territory, 
the  result  was  the  same.  Fate  had  marked  them  for  deatmctioii,  wb^ier 
they  yielded  or  resisted  the  European  setUers.  The  inrentioa  at  gun- 
powder and  fire-arms  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  invaders  a  powv 
which  the  natives,  with  their  rude  implements  of  warfare,  could  not 
resist,  or  numbers  overcome,  so  there  was  no  other  alternative  left  them 
but  to  take  up  their  weary  march  for  the  setting  sun,  fit  emUem  ot 
their  destiny. 

Lo  I  the  poor  Indian.** 

The  following  familiar  letter  firom  an  intelligent 
settler  in  search  of  a  new  home,  is  interesting  as 
showing  how  life  in  a  region  so  new,  and  so  different 
from  that  of  England  appeared  to  him.  The  writer 
was  afterward  a  valued  citizen  of  Manchester : 

••  PLTHOtrm,  162L 
"  LoTiNO  CotTSiM :  On  our  arrival  at  Plymouth,  wee  found  all  our 
friends  and  planters  in  good  health,  though  they  had  been  weake  and  si<^ 
and  with  small  means.  The  Indians  around  about  us  are  peaceable  and 
fHendly  ;  the  country  very  pleasant  and  temperate,  yielding  natandty 
of  itself,  greate  stores  of  fhiits,  and  vines  of  divers  sorts,  in  abundance. 
There  is,  likewise,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  small  nuts  and  plumbs,  with 
much  variety  of  flowers,  roots  and  hereby  no  less  pleasant  than  whole- 
some and  profitable,  no  place  has  more  gooseberries,  and  strawboriss, 
nor  better,  timber  of  all  sorts  you  have  in  England  doth  corer  the 
land,  that  affords  beasts  of  divers  sorts,  and  great  flocks  of  turtin, 
quail,  and  pigeons,  and  many  great  lakes  abounding  with  flrii,  fowl, 
beaver  and  otter.  The  sea  afTords  great  plenty  of  excellent  fish.  Myws 
we  find  to  our  thinking,  but  neither  the  qualitie  or  quantitie  wee  doe 
know.  Better  graine  cannot  be  than  the  Indian  oome,  and  we  can 
plant  it  on  as  good  ground  as  wo  can  desire.  Wee  are  all  free-bolden, 
the  rent  day  does  not  trouble  us,  our  companie  are  very  religions,  hotie§t 
people,  and  the  word  of  Qod  is  sincerely  taught  us  every  Sabbath,  soe 
that  I  know  nothing  a  contented  mind  can  here  want.  I  desire  yonr 
fHendly  care  to  send  my  wife  and  children  to  me,  where  I  wish  all  the 
fHends  I  have  in  England— soe  I  rest, 

"  Tour  loving  kinsman, 

**  William  Hxltov." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  early  residents  with 
date,  as  near  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  of  their 
connection  with  the  settlement : 


William  Allen. 
Bicbard  Norman. 
John  Norman. 
William  Jeffrey. 

1629. 
John  Black. 

16S0. 
Robert  Leach. 
Samuel  Archer. 
SeargentW^olf. 
John  More. 
George  Norton. 
John  Sibley. 

16S7. 
John  Pickworth. 
John  Palley. 
William  Ben  net 
Pasco  Foote. 
Thomas  Chubbs. 

1040. 
John  Friend. 
William  Walton. 
James  Standlsh. 
Bei^amin  Parmlter. 
Bobert  Allen. 
Edmond  Grover. 
Rev.  Ralph  Smith. 


1«60. 

Henry  Lee. 
William  Everton. 
—— Graves. 
Joseph  Pickworth. 
Nicholas  Vincent 
John  Kettle. 
Robert  Knight 

10ftl. 
Robert  Isabell. 
Nathaniel  Bfarsterson. 
Richard  Norman. 

1«54. 
Thomas  Millett 

leeo. 

Moses  Maverick. 
Samuel  Allen. 
John  Blackleeche. 

1662. 

Pitta. 

John  Elithope. 

1664. 
John  Crowell. 

1666. 
John  West 

1666. 
Richard  Glass. 
Rev.  John  Winbom. 


1667. 

Thomas  BiAop. 
Jenkins  Williams. 

1668. 
Onedphous  Allen. 

1676. 
William  Hooper. 
Nicholas  Woodbeny. 

1674. 
Ambrose  Gale. 
Ck)mmit  Manton. 
Elodius  Bajnoldk 
John  Mason. 
James  Pittman. 

1686. 
John  Lee 
Samuel  Lee. 
Isaac  Whitcher. 
John  Gadner. 
Bobert  Leach. 
John  Manton. 
Thomas  Tewkesbury. 
Thomas  Boss. 
Samuel  Allen 
Manassa  Marston. 
Walter  Palmiter. 
James  Rivers. 

1684. 
William  HoshaM. 
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John  Foster. 
Hark  Tucker. 
John  Knowlton. 
Emanuel  Daj. 
EUiha  Bejnoldfl. 
Joceph  Woodberry. 
James  Pitman. 
Robert  Knight  Jr. 


Ei^aram  Jonee. 
John  Allen. 
Aaron  Bennett. 
¥eUx  Monroe. 

1687. 
John  Norton. 
WUliam  Allen. 
Thomas  Ayhairse. 


Eliab  Littlefleld. 
Richard  Leatherer. 
John  Biihup. 
Samuel  Orowell. 
Ber.  John  Brerleth. 
Rev.  John  Emerson. 
John  Burt. 
Jonas  Smith. 


CHAPTER    CI. 

MANCHESTER— ( Continued). 
Annah  fr<m  1700  to  1800. 

In  1700  the  town  paid  Samuel  English,  a  grandson 
of  Masconomo,  £4  5«.  M,  for  relinquishing  all  his 
right,  title  and  interest  in  the  land  of  the  township. 

Lieutenant  William  Hilton,  of  this  town,  served 
under  Colonel  Winthrop  Hilton  in  the  war  with  the 
Eastern  Indians. 

In  the  year  following  the  rate  of  the  town  was  £23 
19«.  llrf. 

The  town  granted  John  Knowlton  the  right  *^  to 
erect  a  seat  for  himself  in  the  meeting-house,  next  to 
the  West  stairs." 

The  proprietors  of  the  "Common  lands"  author- 
ize their  committee  to  sell  '*  Howes  Island ''  to  him 
that  will  give  the  most  for  it. 

In  1701  the  town  ordered  the  burial-place  to  be 
fenced  in  and  "  whoever  neglect  to  work  on  the  same 
shall  be  fined  3  shillings.'' 

The  people  were  ordered  to  cut  pine  and  hemlock 
hrush  from  th«  fodder  land  two  days.  At  that  time 
the  only  hay  for  their  cattle  was  cut  from  the  natural 
meadows  and  swampy  places,  where  there  was  a  rank 
growth  of  a  coarse  variety  of  grass,  and  to  keep  back 
the  encroachment  of  the  woods  the  clearing  above 
referred  to  was  occasionally  necessary.  Dams  were 
often  built  so  as  to  kill  the  bushes  and  young  trees  by 
flooding  them. 

In  1705  a  "  saw  mill "  was  erected  at  "  Bushie 
plain ; "  this  was  where  the  "  old  Baker  mill  "  now 
stands. 

On  July  4, 1711,  a  proclamation  was  received  in 
town  to  take  all  deserters  of  His  Majesty's  troops  in 
service  In  the  expedition  to  the  Canadas,  on  penalty 
of  fifty  pounds  and  twelve  months'  imprisonment  of 
any  person  entertaining  one  of  them. 

At  that  time  it  was  the  custom  to  record  any  drift  or 
stray  property  that  had  been  found,  in  a  book  kept 
for  the  purpose ;  in  1715  is  the  following: 

"  Picked  up  by  William  Hilton,  a  boat  (near  Bak- 
er's Island)  20  ft.  long  and  9  ft.  wide." 

At  the  formation  of  the  church  November  7,  1716, 
^v.  Amos  Cheever  was  ordained  as  its  first  pastor. 
He  celebrated  the  first  sacrament  ever  held  in  town. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College.  The  church 
at  that  time  consisted  of  nine  males  and  ten  fe- 
males. 


In  the  following  year  John  Pierce  was  murdered 
on  board  a  vessel  in  the  harbor,  and  it  was  long  be- 
lieved by  the  credulous  that  the  moans  of  the  mur- 
dered man  could  be  heard  on  the  approach  of  a  storm. 
But  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  these  mournful 
sounds  proceeded  from  a  sea-bird  known  as  the 
loon. 

The  people  of  that  time  were  extremely  supersti- 
tious. On  a  hill  near  the  beginning  of  the  Essex 
woods  two  men  used  to  make  shingles ;  in  a  drunken 
quarrel  one  was  killed,  and  that  part  of  the  town  was 
long  avoided  after  dark;  for  on  stormy  nights  the 
deceased  shingle  maker  could  be  heard  filing  his  saw, 
and  uttering  the  most  distressing  groans.  For  many 
years  this  story  was  fully  believed.  At  length,  some 
young  men,  who  could  not  understand  what  possible 
use  disembodied  spirits  could  have  for  files  and  saws, 
resolved  to  investigate.  On  a  windy  day  they  as- 
cended the  hill,  and  found  a  long  branch  of  a  pine 
tree  was  resting  heavily  on  a  limb  below,  and  when 
swayed  by  the  wind  their  heavy,  pitchy  surfaces 
rubbed  and  chafed  with  the  sounds  described. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  taxed  in  1717  was  sixty- 
four. 

The  people  of  Beverly  Farms  by  petition  "  desire 
to  have  the  bounds  of  Manchester  include  Beverly 
Farms." 

The  "  Commons  "  voted  to  give  one  hundred  acres 
of  their  land  to  the  town,  in  consideration  of  their 
great  cost  in  settling  a  minister  in  town."  This  grant 
included  the  Kettle  Cove  Pond,  Kettle  Island  and 
half  an  acre  near  the  Cove  school-house,  for  a  "  clay- 
pit." 

The  town  afterward  sold  Kettle  Island  to  John 
Knowlton  for  three  pounds. 

Crow  Island  to  Joseph  Leach  for  six  pounds. 

The  clay -pit  was  set  ofi*  for  the  use  of  all  the  in- 
habitants. Then  clay  was  used  for  mortar  in  the 
building  of  chimneys  and  for  the  brick  walls  often 
laid  between  the  studding  of  the  framed-houses,  and 
in  the  construction  of  log-houses  it  was  very  much 
used  in  filling  the  spans  between  the  logs. 

Every  pupil  in  the  schools  was  taxed  "5  pence 
per  week  for  the  support  of  the  teachers ;  "  and  in 
cold  weather  every  one  was  expected  to  contribute 
daily  a  stick  of  wood. 

In  1718  the  commoners  "  granted  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Browne,  of  Salem,  10  acres  of  upland,  and  5  acres  of 
swamp,  as  he  had  been  at  great  cost  in  settling  a  min- 
ister in  town." 

In  December,  1719,  Samuel  Lee,  Aaron  Bennett, 
John  Foster,  Richard  Leach,  Benjamin  Allen  and 
John  Dodge  were  chosen  a  committee  to  build  a  new 
meeting-house  near  the  old  one.  It  was  forty-nine 
feet  long  and  thirty-five  feet  wide. 

Ezekiel  Knowlton  was  drowned  at  Sable  Island. 

In  1720  the  old  meeting-house  was  sold  for  twelve 
pounds,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  '*  to  take  sub- 
scriptions of  every  man  for  his  work,  or  stufi"  which 
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he  will  offer  to  build  the  Dew  one,  and  to  agree  with 
ao  *  artificial '  workman  to  over  see  the  workers  and 
work  himself  as  cheap  as  can  be  done,  and  when  the 
meeting-house  is  fit  for  the  congregation  to  meet  in, 
the  committee  are  to  make  a  satisfactory  account  of 
the  same ;  and  the  committee  are  to  seat  the  peo- 
ple according  to  their  purchase  in  the  said  house, 
and  all  money  which  shall  be  received  from  other 
towns,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  building  of  the  pulpit, 
and  all  pin  money  to  building  the  minister's  pew." 

The  front  door,  with  its  home-made  lock,  and  heavy 
iron  hinges,  is  yet  preserved  as  the  southern  door  of 
Mijjor  Foster's  ware-house ;  and  the  sounding-board 
forms  a  part  of  the  ceiling  in  a  kitchen  at  West  Man- 
chester. These  interesting  relics  should  be  preserved 
in  some  place  of  greater  safety. 

About  this  time  John  Hill  opened  a  public  house 
where  the  "Rail  Road  house"  now  is,  on  Union 
Street.  This  is  the  second  tavern  of  which  we  have 
record.    It  was  built  by  John  Bishop  in  1690. 

In  1721  "  Jabiz  Dodge  was  chosen  school-master, 
and  was  not  to  have  more  than  twenty  pounds  per 
annum." 

And  among  other  subjects  voted  upon,  there  was 
a  majority  against  geese  lunning  any  longer  on  the 
common. 

The  "fields  at  the  Plain  and  at  the  Neck  were  held 
in  common  as  pasture  lands." 

In  1722  the  selectmen  granted  to  John  Lee,  Jr.,  "  a 
retailers  license." 

"  Joseph  Knight  sells  his  farm  at  the  the  Cove  to 
Ingersoll."  This  is  the  place  now  owned  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  General  Court  assessed  the  town  "  £108  as 
their  proportion  of  the  debt  contracted  by  the  expe- 
dition to  Canada,  and  trustees  were  elected  with  in- 
structions to  let  it  out  at  6  per  cent.,  in  sums  not 
leas  than  £5,  or  more  than  £10,  to  any  one  person.'' 

A  road  was  laid  out,  one  and  one-half  rods  wide, 
from  the  county-road  by  the  causeway  up  the 
*•  Great  Hill,"  "  for  fishermen  to  cut  their  fire-wood." 

In  1723  the  town  "ordered  the  trustees  of  the  £108 
shall  have  it  for  5  years,  and  be  allowed  20  shillings 
for  bringing  it  from  Boston." 

A  new  school-house  was  built  near  the  meeting- 
house, under  the  direction  of  John  Foster  and  Rich- 
ard Leach,  "who  are  also  required  to  survey  the 
school  lands  and  report  on  its  quality  and  quantity." 

This  building  was  sold  in  1811  and  removed  to 
.Saw-Mill  Brook,  where  it  was  converted  into  a  dwell- 
ing-house by  Mathew  Giles. 

John  Foster  was  chosen  school-master  for  four 
years,  at  ten  pounds  per  annum.  "And  the  town 
: agrees  to  assess  £100  for  four  years  for  the  support  of 
a  free  school,  for  bothe  sexes  to  learn  reading,  writ- 
ing English  and  cyphering." 

Nathaniel  Marsters  exchanges  Poplar  Plain  with 
the  town  taking  in  lieu  thereof  land  bordering  on 
Lobster  Cove. 


1724  "  The  clerk  is  ordered  to  Alphabet  the  Town'g 
Books." 

And  "  the  road  1}  rods  wide,  was  built  from  the 
County  Road  to  the  White  Beach." 

In  the  following  year  "Benjamin  Allen,  John 
Bishop,  Richard  Leach,  Jonathan  Allen,  Jeremiah 
Hibbetts,  John  Crowell,  Jabez  Dodge,  Samuel  Lee 
and  Shadrack  Norton  petition  for  fifty  feet  of  land  in 
front  of  the  landing  place,  off  the  point  of  rocks  to 
build  a  wharf." 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1727,  the  people  were 
alarmed  by  an  earthquake. 

The  cause  of  such  terrestrial  disturbances  was  not 
understood  by  the  "people  of  that  period.  They  were 
regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  Deity's  anger.  A 
great  religious  revival  followed  and  continued  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  forty  people  were  united  with  the 
church. 

In  1730  the  town  voted  to  pay  Rev.  Mr.  Cheever, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  he  to  release  the 
Millet  Swamp.  "And  every  person  is  to  pay  his  pro- 
portion by  contribution  every  Lord's  day,  by  writing 
his  name  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  handing  it  into  the 
box." 

Among  the  old  papers  of  the  town  the  following  is 
not  the  least  remarkable : 

"  Wbear  as  thar  was  no  way  lay'  out  at  Keettel  cove  landing-plaos 
formerly,  we,  the  snbecribers,  one  ye  fifth  day  of  Not.,  1731,  have  laid 
oat  half  an  Acre  of  land  for  ye  landing-place  at  Kettel  core  on  North 
side  of  ye  Gove,  as  faulerthe  :  teen  pole  frunting  to  ye  water  to  one  yt 
ap  land,  to  one  ye  pepel  Stone  beach,  falling  back  to  ye  Nor  ward  to  ye 
Distance  of  teen  pol  to  3  pol  in  weedth,  thence  back  6  pis.  to  2  pit.  in 
weath  to  ye  Este  side  of  a  Grate  Rock  ;  and  also  bunding  out  on  Nor 
Eyst  side  of  ye  way  to  Daniel  Knigh  Howes  2  pol  wide  and  so  along  ye 
way  that  Goe  to  Knigh  saw  mill,  then  one  pol  on  half  when  ye  way  now 
is  alM>ut  teen  pis.  beyond  the  red  saw  mill,  Ac. 

Aabom  Bbnkztt,  1    Selectmen 

JOHV  FOSTBK,         !>  of 

Thomas  Lsk,       J  Manchester." 

Knight's  saw -mill  was  above  the  old  burial-gronnd 
on  the  road  to  the  railroad  station  at  the  Cove. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  in  1731,  it  was  ordered 
"  that  the  valuable  gift  of  Baxter's  practical  works 
from  Mr.  Holden,  of  London,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Col- 
man,  to  the  town  and  church  at  Manchester,  are 
thankfully  accepted,  and  £8  appropriated  for  the 
binding  of  said  works." 

These  volumes  were  kept  for  many  years,  bat  in 
consequence  of  frequent  and  incautious  lending  they 
were  lost. 

In  the  following  year  Ram  Island  was  sold  to  John 
Enowlton. 

And  in  1732  the  town  "  agrees  to  build  a  wharf  of 
fifty  feet  in  front  of  the  Landing  place  by  the  meet- 
ing-house, from  the  south  ledge  of  rocks  to  the  chan- 
nel, and  assess  £50  on  the  Town  to  build  the  same. 
And  each  man  shall  work  one  day  on  the  said  wharf, 
on  penalty  of  paying  5  shillings  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  wharf."  This  was  the  town's  wharf  by  the 
Common. 

In  1734  fifty  ponnds  was  ordered  ''  to  be  assessed 
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for  the  schools,  one-half  of  which  is  to  support  4 
School  Dams,  viz.:  one  at  Nuport,  one  at  the  Meet- 
ing-house, one  at  Brierey  Plain  and  one  at  Kettle 
Cove.  The  other  half  shall  be  expended  in  provid- 
ing a  good  school-master  to  keep  near  the  Meeting- 
house daring  the  fall  and  winter  season "  The 
"  School  Dams  "  of  that  time  taught  reading,  spell- 
ing and  writing,  using  the  "  horn  booic  "  and  psalter 
for  reading,  and  "  the  goose  quill  pens  "  for  writing. 
It  is  said  the  twigs  of  the  grey  birch  were  sometimes 
osed  instead  of  quills. 

A  proposition  was  made  in  several  of  the  towns  to 
divide  the  county  of  E^ex,  but  the  vote  of  Manches- 
ter was  against  it.  *'An^  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
draw  up  the  reasons  for  their  vote." 

In  1736  Samuel  Allen  sold  to  John  Foster,  shore- 
man, ten  acres  of  land  at  Graves'  farm  for  fifty 
pounds. 

'*In  1739  the  meeting  of  the  Commoners  was  held 
in  John  HilPs  tavern." 

In  June,  1740,  while  the  people  were  on  their  way 
to  church,  an  earthquake  of  such  severity  was  felt 
that  many  were  obliged  to  be  seated. 

John  Driver  was  slain  by  the  Indians  at  Cape 
Sable. 

In  1741  a  bridge  was  built  across  the  river  at  the 
grist-mill.  This  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  bridge 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  And  the  "  river  bank 
Dear  the  school-house  was  leased  for  a  lime  kiln." 
This  was  about  where  the  town  hall  now  stands. 

John  Hill  was  chosen  "A  Inspector  of  Killing  and 
Hunting  of  Dears,"  which  were  plentiful  in  the 
woods. 

In  1744  "Samuel  Lee  was  commissioned  a  Justice 
of  the  peace,"  a  very  important  office  at  that  time. 

In  March,  1745,  the  expedition  against  Louisbourg 
•ailed  from  Boston,  under  the  command  of  William 
Pepperrell.  This  was  a  strongly-fortified  town  that 
had  been  built  by  the  French  on  the  Island  of  Cape 
Breton.  The  town  had  a  large  business  and  was  said 
to  have  employed  six  hundred  vessels  in  its  trade  and 
fiaheries.  The  feeling  against  this  place  was  very 
strong,  and  was  voiced  by  a  noted  divine  in  an  ad- 
joining town.  In  a  sermon  advocating  the  necessity 
of  destroying  the  place,  he  said :  "  They  harbor  our 
enemies  that  come  to  lay  waste  our  infant  eastern 
settlements;  they  molest  and  break  in  upon  our  fish- 
eries, and  break  them  to  pieces ;  they  lie  near  the 
roadway  of  our  European  merchandise,  and  they  sally 
oat  and  take  our  corn-vessels ;  and  therefore  our  op- 
pressions from  thence,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  are  like  to  be  intolerable.  We 
nrnst  remove,  then,  our  enemies,  or  they  will  destroy 
08.  There  is  a  plain  necessity  of  it;  and  woe  to  us  if 
it  be  not  reduced  I " 

There  was  great  rejoicing  when  the  news  of  its  sur- 
render reached  the  town.  No  list  of  those  engaged 
in  thi8  enterprise  from  this  town  has  been  preserved. 
But  Samuel  May  was  there  as  a  lieutenant.    David 


Allen  kept  a  journal  of  the  expedition.  Jacob  Mor- 
gan and  John  Hassam  were  killed;  and  William 
Tuck  was  in  the  engagement  on  board  a  British 
frigate.  Daniel  Foster  was  lost  by  the  sinking  of  a 
boat,  and  Jacob  Foster  never  returned.  A  great  deal 
of  excitement  prevailed  lest  the  French  fleet  should 
make  an  attack,  and  many  enlisted  in  the  Essex 
County  regiments  and  marched  to  Boston.  In  town 
the  coast-guard  was  increased  and  ammunition  bought. 
The  town  provided  stocks  for  disorderly  bipeds,  and  a 
pound  for  restraining  unruly  quadrupeds.  The  first 
stood  on  the  common  near  the  church. 

In  1747,  other  toilers  of  the  sea  fell  victims  to  the 
barbarities  of  the  savage  tribes  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 
Captain  Amos  Hilton  with  his  son  and  crew  landed 
for  wood  and  water,  when  they  were  surprised  by  the 
Indians  and  all  massacred  but  one  lad.  Further 
particulars  of  this  affair  will  be  found  in  the  article 
on  the  fisheries. 

Mr.  William  Hilton,  his  son,  son-in-law  and  one 
other  roan  were  su prised  by  the  Indians  at  Niscopet, 
near  Sheepscot  All  were  killed  except  the  last  named, 
who  was  made  a  prisoner.  William  Hilton  was  on 
his  way  to  Muscongus  to  possess  the  land  belonging 
to  his  father. 

In  1748,  the  throat  distemper  prevailed  and  many 
children  died,  and  Benjamin  Allen  and  William  Has- 
sam were  lost  at  sea. 

The  following  year  was  also  a  sad  one,  for  Isaac 
Preston,  Benjamin  Hassam  and  William  Lee  were 
lost  on  a  return  voyage  from  Lisbon.  Ezekiel  Mars- 
ters  was  also  lost  at  sea,  and  Andrew  Leach  died 
while  in  London. 

"2  shillings  paid  for  a  new  bottom  to  the  Great 
Chair  in  the  school-house." 

In  1750  *'  Captain  John  Lee  was  paid  5«.  4d.  for  a 
journey  after  a  school-master." 

The  town  also  voted  to  repair  the  meeting-house, 
and  to  buy  the  first  row  of  pews  in  the  front  gallery, 
the  front  seats  in  the  side  gallery,  and  the  men's 
seats  below. 

And  it  was  further  voted  that  those  that  are  pro- 
prietorSf  and  those  that  are  not,  shall  vote  together. 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  unrestricted  su£frage  iu 
the  town. 

A  church  steeple  was  ordered  to  be  built  at  a  cost 
of  £190,  and  in  the  following  year  an  additional  £100 
was  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose. 

And  again  a  gloom  is  cast  over  the  village  by  the 
loss  of  six  of  their  inhabitants  while  on  their  return 
voyage  from  Lisbon. 

In  1763  "  Mr.  Samuel  Wigglesworth  was  paid  for 
keeping  a  school  five  sixths  of  one  quarter  year  £5, 
11«,  IJrf." 

The  wolves  were  very  destructive  to  the  young 
stock  of  the  settlers,  and  at  town  meeting  it  was  or- 
dered "  that  any  sum  of  money  be  drawn  to  destroy 
them,"  and  on  the  following  year  it  was  voted  the 
money  needful  in  conjunction  with  other  towns, ''  to 
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Destroy  those  Devouring  Wolves  which  are  in,  or 
may  be  found  in,  the  woods  between  Ipswich,  Glou- 
cester, Manchester,  Beverly  and  Wenham." 

John  Lee,  Samuel  Lee  and  Kev.  Amos  Cheever  were 
owners  of  Slaves. 

The  town  purchased  a  copper  weather-cock  for 
their  meeting-house  at  a  cost  of  £7, 10«.  8(2.  It  has 
been  in  constant  use  ever  since,  and  it  as  faithfully 
marks  the  wind's  changes  as  it  did  for  our  Colonial 
ancestors. 

In  1753  Benjamin  Martin,  who  owned  Smith's 
farm,  died ;  his  son,  Nathaniel,  married  a  daughter 
of  Amos  Pickworth. 

In  1755  a  "  contribution  was  taken  for  the  support 
of  free  schools,  Samuel  Lee  giving  the  interest  of 
£13  6«.  Sd,  for  ten  years,  and  many  others  subscribed 
liberally.  The  early  settlers  were  always  interested 
in  the  support  of  the  church  and  the  schools;  and, 
considering  their  very  limited  means,  and  the  great 
scarcity  of  money,  their  contributions  were  very 
liberal. 

In  the  following  year  six  citizens  of  the  town  were 
lost  at  sea.  The  men  were  a  sea-faring  race,  and 
were  much  employed  by  the  merchants  of  Boston, 
Salem,  and  Newburyport. 

In  1756  Ambrose  Allen,  Moses  Frank,  Jacob  Lee, 
Daniel  Davidson,  William  Ireland,  and  John  Ayers, 
belonging  to  the  town,  were  lost  at  sea  on  a  return 
voyage  from  Lisbon. 

Bev.  Amos  Cheever,  who  had  been  pastor  of  the 
church  for  twenty-seven  years,  died  January  15,  1756. 
He  was  lain  in  the  old  burial  ground,  but  no  stone 
marks  his  resting-place. 

In  the  town  records  for  1757  is  the  following :  "  The 
selectmen  are  empowered  to  let  the  French  men  to 
John  Foster  for  one  year  for  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds.  Old  Tenor.*'  There  were  neutral  French 
(Acadians)  who  were  compelled  to  leave  Nova  Scotia 
after  it  had  been  conquered  by  the  English,  and 
were  town  charges. 

1758  was  a  disastrous  season  for  the  fishing  fleet ; 
many  were  lost.  Of  this  town  John  Day,  John 
Driver,  Richard  Leach,  John  Lee  and  Samuel  Mor- 
gan perished. 

And  there  were  more  victims  for  the  savages,  for 
Captain  Samuel  Leach,  Joseph  Allen,  Jacob  Crowell 
and  Robert  Bear  were  surprised  and  slain  at  Casco 
Bay.    Two  boys  escaped. 

Captain  Leach  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
noted  for  his  great  strength  and  activity.  In  numer- 
ous Indian  battles  he  had  made  himself  conspicuous, 
and  was  said  to  have  destroyed  many  of  his  assailants 
before  he  fell,  covered  with  wounds. 

The  third  tavern,  used  to  stand  at  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  North  streets.  It  was  kept  by  Dea- 
con John  Allen,  about  1758.  It  had  a  long  sloping 
roof,  was  two  stories  in  front  and  one  in  the  rear. 
The  sign  was  a  golden  ball.  It  had  two  large,  square 
rooms  in  front,  a  very  large  chimney  in  the  centre, 


and  a  long,  narrow  kitchen  in  the  rear.    It  was  taken 
down  in  1883. 

In  1759,  Benjamin  Orsement  was  granted  a  deed  of 
the  Old  Way  to  Chebacco,  around  "  Moses  Hil  V'  by 
laying  out  a  new  road,  to  the  westward  of  *'  Milieu's 
Swamp"  lots  to  Chebacco.  This  was  the  orig;inal 
road  to  Ipswich,  or  Chebacco,  as  Essex  was  then 
called.  It  left  what  is  now  called  the  ''  Old  Road  " 
to  Essex  about  opposite  the  **  Cressey  Orchard,"  and 
ran  to  the  northward  of  "  Moses  Hill." 

£9  11«.  Sd,  was  paid  John  Foster  for  supplying  the 
families  of  the  Frenchmen"  (Acadians). 

In  1760  a  subscription  for  the  support  of  a  free 
grammar  school  was  circulate,  and  *^  John  Lee  agrees 
to  give  £30  old  tenor:  if  Daniel  Edwards  arrives  safe 
from  Virginia :  if  not,  then  £15,  and  10  others  aub- 
scribed  the  last  named  sum." 

The  town  was  fined  for  not  sending  a  representa- 
tive to  the  General  Court. 

A  wall  was  "  ordered  to  be  built  about  the  burial- 
place,  and  the  bars  are  to  be  replaced  with  a  gate." 
This  was  probably  an  ordinary  stone  wall. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  school  teachers  in 
1760:— 

**  Thomas  Le«*8  wife,  the  School  Dame  at  Kettle  CoTe,rac«lTed._  1     4 

Widow  Rebecca  Tewkibury,  at  Newport ^ »..  2      6 

Nathaniel  Lee'i  wife,  at  the  Plain 13    4 

Widow  Sarah  Leach,  at  North  Yarmouth ^..       18    3 

John  Pickering,  for  1  quarter  hire,  keeping  Grammar  School  6    13    6 

"  The  town  paid  Thomas  Lee  for  making  a  whip- 
ping-post, and  a  pair  of  stocks  13  shillings,  4d. ;  and 
4cS'  Sd,  for  stock-irons."  These  indispensable  instita- 
tions  of  our  forefathers,  were  placed  on  the  common 
near  the  church  and  the  school-house. 

A  fine  of  five  shillings  was  collected  from  a  person 
"forswearing." 

In  1761  a  census  of  the  town  was  taken,  and  f^ves 
the  number  of  inhabitants  as  follows :  — 

Total  of  population ».  T39 

Famlliee « 135 

Houses «.~ «..««.. 103 

Colored  persons ....«    23 

Acadians « ^ 

Indians « 1 

.  The  last  family  of  Indians  lived  at "  Nichols,"  (near 
the  Tenney  place).  They  were  very  old,  and  were 
kindly  treated  by  the  people  of  the  town  who  often 
contributed  to  their  comfort  by  gifts  of  food  and 
clothing. 

During  the  revival  at  Chebacco  in  1763,  several  of 
the  Manchester  people  united  with  Rev.  John  Oleave- 
land's  church  in  that  place,  much  to  the  displeasure 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan,  who  had  but  little  sympathy 
with  the  '' Whitefieldian  movement."  Among  the 
number  was  Edward  Lee,  "The  Apostolic  Fisher- 
man," of  whom  Mr.  Cleaveland  gives  an  interestang 
account  in  his  "  Plain  Narrative,"  published  at  Boe- 
ton  in  1767. 

In  the  following  year  Benjamin  Andrew,  Charles 
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Leach  and  David  Foster  were  lost  with  the  "  May- 
flower," on  their  return  from  the  West  Indies. 

In  1765  John  Foster  owned  the  "  Smith  Farm." 

The  parsonage  land  at  the  eastward  of  the  meeting- 
house was  divided  and  sold,  and  money  was  appropri- 
ated hy  the  town  for  the  building  of  an  alms-house. 
It  was  the  custom  to  let  out  the  poor  to  board  with 
those  who  would  pay  the  most  for  their  services ;  this 
was  done  annually. 

Again  the  storms  and  seas  make  havoc,  and  shroud 
the  village  in  mourning;  for  this  year  adds  no  less 
than  ten  to  the  list  of  lost. 

In  1767  *'  the  town  orders  £36, 13».  4d.  as  a  gift  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Tappan,  and  continued  the  same  in  the 
year  following,  and  in  1769  the  amount  was' increased 
to  £45." 

A  wind-mill  was  ordered  to  be  built,  that  the 
exportation  of  corn  might  be  prevented.  It  stood 
near  School  Street,  on  the  land  recently  purchased 
by  the  town  for  a  cemetery,  and  was  taken  down  in 
about  1812. 

A  town-meeting  was  called  "to  see  if  anything 
could  be  done  to  the  burial-ground,  in  consideration 
that  those  persons  who  are  called  to  follow  their 
deceased  friends  to  the  grave,  may  be  delivered  from 
the  briers  which  so  encumber  them." 

This  year  saw  a  marked  change  in  the  church — for 
seats  for  the  choir  were  made  in  the  gallery — before 
this  they  sat  with  the  congregation,  and  did  not  sing 
by  note  as  they  now  began  to  do.  The  time  was 
started  by  a  wooden  pitch-pipe  about  a  foot  in  length, 
on  which  the  letters  of  the  scale  were  cut ;  the  tones 
were  obtained  by  blowing  in  the  end,  and  the  pitch 
by  sliding  up  and  down  the  rod  that  filled  the  cavity* 
of  the  instrument ;  only  about  a  dozen  psalm  tunes 
were  then  in  use. 

In  1773  "  the  town  agreed  with  Joseph  Killam  to 
ring  the  bell  and  sweep  the  meeting-house  for  one 
year  for  £1  6«.  Sd.,  and  further,  to  ring  the  said  bell 
at  9  o^clock  at  night  for  40  shillings." 

The  early  settlers  had  paid  their  passages  to  this 
country,  they  had  settled  upon  land  they  had  already 
purchased  before  leaving  England  by  buying  shares 
in  the  stock  of  the  company,  and  that  there  might 
be  no  doubt  aA  to  their  right  to  the  land,  they  had 
paid  the  Indians  for  a  full  and  complete  relinquish- 
ment of  all  their  right,  title  and  interest  in  it.  As  loyal 
subjects  of  the  Crown  they  had  always  furnished 
their  full  proportion  of  men  and  money  for  preserv- 
ing peace  along  the  borders.  They  had  contributed 
their  quota  of  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  colonial 
government.  They  felt  they  had  made  their  new 
homes  by  privation,  hard  labor,  and  honest  practices, 
and  they  were  sensitive  of  any  unjust  interference 
of  Old  England  in  their  affairs.  After  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1763,  by  which  all  the 
French  possessions  in  Canada  were  surrendered  to 
the  English — instead  of  a  more  liberal  policy  be- 
ing adopted  as  they  had  been  led  to  believe — the  in- 


dustrial pursuits  of  the  young  colony  were  more 
severely  restricted  than  before :  already  over  taxed  for 
the  protection  of  the  colony,  the  impoverished  settlers 
were  still  further  harassed  by  burdensome  taxation, 
and  intolerable  regulations  on  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. 

This  feeling  was  greatly  intensified  by  the  at- 
tempted enforcement  of  the  tea  tax  in  1773,  which 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  three  ship-loads  in 
Boston  harbor.  This  act  of  defiance  roused  the  in- 
dignation of  the  British  Parliament,  and  in  retalia- 
tion they  closed  the  port  of  that  town,  thereby 
paralyzing  all  business,  and  causing  a  vast  amount  of 
suffering  there,  and  in  the  vicinity.  The  prospect  of 
our  fathers  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 

There  were  a  considerable  number  in  the  town  who 
remained  loyal  to  the  country  of  their  birth,  and 
reasoned  against  resistance.  They  said,  *^  Our  interests 
are  almost  entirely  on  the  ocean,  if  war  comes  our 
fisheries  will  be  destroyed,  the  markets  of  Europe,  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  trade  with  the  southern 
colonies  will  be  closed  against  us,  our  vessels  will  rot 
at  our  wharves:  and  how  can  we  live?" 

But  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  Manchester 
felt  they  had  been  goaded  beyond  endurance ;  and 
they  were  willing  to  take  any  risk,  and  to  make  any 
sacrifice  in  the  hope  of  greater  independence. 
And  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  state  they  lost  no  time  in  seconding  the 
measures  of  the  leaders  against  the  unwarranted 
aggressions  of  England. 

May  18, 1774,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  at  Boston,  on  the  subject  of 
a  separation  of  colonies.  A  town-meeting  was  called 
and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  report  thereon.  At  an 
adjourned  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  : 

1st.  *'If  any  danger  arriM  ftrom  this  me«ting,  the  town  wIU  be  liable 
for  the  same. 

2d.  **  To  send  delegates  to  the  coonty  congress  and  they  be  paid  eight 
shilllngB  per  day. 

3d.  "  John  Lee,  Andrew  Marsters,  and  Andrew  Woodbury  are  elected 
delegates  to  the  County  Congress  to  meet  at  Ipswich  to  consider  the  criti- 
cal state  ot  our  national  affairs." 

The  resolutions  passed  at  Ipswich  were  of  unmistak- 
able import,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts ; 

*'  At  the  same  time  wo  fhinkiy  and  with  sincerity,  declare  that  we  hold 
ourselves  subject  to  bis  mi^iesty  King  George  the  3d,  and  as  such  wiU 
bear  him  true  allegiance,  and  are  ready  with  our  lives  and  fortunes  to 
support  and  defend  his  person,  crown,  and  dignity  of  his  constitutional 
authority  over  us.  But,  by  the  horrors  of  slavery— by  the  dignity  and 
happiness  attending  rirtnous  freedom,  we  are  constrained  to  declare  that 
we  hold  our  liberties  too  dear  to  be  sported  with,  and  are  therefore 
seriously  determined  to  defend  them.'* 

On  the  16th  of  September,  ''Andrew  Woodbury 
was  elected  to  the  General  Court,  and  in  the  event  of 
its  disolution  he  was  to  attend  as  the  Provincial  Ck)n- 
gress  at  Cambridge." 

Since  1749  the  hungry  waves  have  engulfed  no 
less  than  ninety-seven  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  little 
town. 
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In  December  of  the  same  year  the  town  voted  that 
**  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  constable  should  not 
be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Province,  but  to  Henry 
Gku'dner  of  Stowe ;  "  thus  the  "  sinews  of  war  *'  were 
diverted  from  the  customary  channel  to  the  popular 
cause. 

And  that  importation  might  be  reduced  it  was 
voted  "  that  we  give  no  Scarfs  or  Gloves  at  funerals, 
and  wear  no  inourning  for  deceased  friends,  except  a 
small  piece  of  crape.'' 

Minute  men  were  appointed,  ammunition  purchas- 
ed, and  the  militia  organized  by  the  election  of  An- 
drew Marsters,  captain,  Samuel  Forster,  lieutenant, 
and  Eleazer  Crafts,  second  lieutenant ;  and  the  com- 
pany were  more  frequently  drilled  on  the  common. 

The  town  also  ordered  "a  subscription  for  the 
poor  of  Boston." 

Early  in  1775  the  small-pox,  a  disease  peculiarly 
dreaded  at  that  period,  appeared  in  the  town,  and  a 
pest-house,  with  its  attendant,  the  smoke-house,  was 
built,  and  many  people  died. 

The  order  from  the  Provincial  Congress  for  sup- 
plying clothing  for  the  army  was  cheerfully  complied 
with  ;  and  fifty  bushels  of  corn  were  purchased  for  the 
poor  of  the  town. 

Watch-houses  were  built  along  the  coast  that  the 
movements  of  the  British  armies  might  be  observed. 

In  April  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington 
reached  the  town,  and  the  militia  under  Captain 
Marsters  started  immediately  for  the  scene  of  action. 
They  went  as  far  as  Medford,  where  they  received 
orders  to  return.  (Twenty-one  of  this  company  enlist- 
ed in  the  Continental  army).  The  colors  carried  by 
this  Medford  company  was  for  many  years  preserved 
by  Major  Forster ;  and  at  his  death  it  became  the 
property  of  his  "grandson,  ^James  Knight,  a  veteran 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

Dr.  Joseph  Whipple  was  the  first  physician  that 
settled  in  Manchester.  He  was  made  captain  of  the 
Coast  Guards,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  his 
orders. 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Gorreepondence  on  Monday,  the 
26th  of  September,  1776. 

**  Captain  Joseph  Whipple.— ▲•  yon  and  the  half  company  of  eoldlen 
stationed  in  the  town  of  Manchester  are  under  the  care  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Correspondence,  we  order  you  to  proceed  as  followeth  : — 

"FinUy.  We  order  yon  and  your  enlisted  soldiers  to  meet  on  the 
Town  Landing,  complete  in  arms,  as  directed  by  the  Congress,  at  two 
o*clock  erery  day  except  Sunday,  and  to  discipline  your  soldiers  two 
hours  and  a  half,  and  them  that  don't  appear  by  half  after  two  o'clock 
shall  pay  a  fine  for  each  default  of  eight  pence  to  be  taken  out  of  their 
wages. 

**  Stoondly.  We  order  you  and  your  soldiers  to  carry  your  arms  to  meet- 
ing  erery  meeting  day,  according  to  the  resolres  of  the  Congress. 

**  Thirdly.  We  order  you  to  keep  three  watches  in  town,  two  in  each 
watch  by  night  and  one  by  day.  One  watch  on  Olasshead,  and  one  watch 
on  Image  Hill  (the  Bullard  plaee),  and  one  on  Crow  Island. 

**  FouriMy.  We  order  you  to  go  the  rounds  two  nights  in  each  week,  to 
■ee  that  there  is  a  good  watch  kept,  and  in  case  any  of  them  should  be 
found  deficient  that  they  may  be  tried  by  the  articles  of  war,  as  they  are 
in  the  army  at  Cambridge. 

**  F\flhiy.  We  order  yon  to  see  that  no  night-watch  leares  the  watch 
till  he  is  reliered  by  the  day-watch,  and  no  day-watch  till  reliered  by 


the  night-watch,  and  see  that  the  watch-houses  are  not  left  destitute 
the  day  or  night, 

^'BixMy.  We  ordar  that  the  Town  Landing  be  the  Laram  porttt  all 
times,  that  in  case  of  any  alarm  that  the  sokUers  make  the  best  of  their 
way  to  the  Laram  port  to  rsceire  orders;  except  as  is  for  Article 
Eighthly. 

*'  S«wnMy.  We  order  that  if  any  shall  leare  the  body  and  not  ^>p«ar 
on  parade  without  leare  A  the  oflnoers,  they  shall  pay  a  flue  a(  six  diilL 
ings,  to  be  taken  out  of  their  wages  for  each  default. 

**  Eighthly.  W^e  order  that  if  any  alarm  should  be  at  KetUe  Core  that 
the  men  that  are  there  shall  keep  there,  and  the  rest  to  a|^>ear  tt  the 
alarm  post,  and  in  case  the  alarm  should  be  at  Newport  the  men  that 
are  there  shall  keep  there,  and  the  rest  to  appear  as  abora.** 

The  committee  of  correspondence  were,  John  Lee, 
Jonathan  Herrick,  Samuel  Forster,  Jacob  Hooper, 
Aaron  Lee,  John  Edwards,  Isaac  Lee,  Isaac  Proctor, 
Eleazer  Crafts. 

During  this  year  an  oration  was  delivered  in  town 
on  **  the  Beauties  of  Civil  Liberty,  and  the  Horrors 
of  Slavery."  This  is  said  to  have  been  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  the  white  race,  but  of  the  negro  as  well ; 
in  fact  it  was  the  first  abolition  address  ever  made  in 
town. 

In  1776  a  town  meeting  was  called  '*  to  do  some- 
thing further,  for  security  from  our  unnatural  enimies,'' 
and  the  construction  of  an  entrenchment  at  Nor- 
tons  Point  was  voted ;  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn 
was  purchased  for  the  poor,  and  sixty-eight  pounds 
voted  for  soldiers'  bounties. 

Among  tbe  old  papers  of  a  tory  family  the  follow- 
ing receipt  was  found,  evidently  written  after  a  poli- 
tical discussion. 

Recelred  payment  In  ftill  of  all  Demands,  from  this  time,  henseforth 
and  Forever,  as  long  as  the  World  stands. 
**  Manchester,  24  3d  mo.,  1776." 

At  a  town  meeting  it  was  ordered  that  "  Mr.  Bog* 
•  ers  should  have  11  shilling  4d,  for  writing  a  petition 
to  Gen.  Washington."  The  nature  of  this  documeiit 
is  not  known. 

In  1777  the  warrant  for  the  town-meeting  began 
with :  **  In  the  name  of  the  government  and  people 
of  this  colony  "  instead  of  "  In  the  name  of  his 
Majesty  George  the  Third,  &c.,''  as  before. 

The  town  ordered  £14  in  addition  to  that  given  by 
Congress,  as  a  bounty  to  enlisting  soldiers,  and  agree 
to  support  the  families  of  the  soldiers. 

There  was  much  excitement  in  regard  to  the  Tories 
in  town,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
all  persons  inimical  to  the  state. 

The  town  ordered  to  all  soldiers  that  served  in  the 
Army  of  1776  without  bounty,  a  credit  of  £20  each. 

A  census  reports  a  male  population  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  over  fifteen  years  old. 

Eleazer  Crafls  was  chosen  first  major  of  the  Cape 
Ann  and  Manchester  Brigade. 

In  July,  of  this  year,  the  privateer  "  Gloucester,"  a 
new  brig  from  the  port  for  which  she  was  named, 
went  to  sea  with  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
men.  Shortly  after  her  departure^  she  captured  and 
sent  in  two  prize  brigs ;  afler  that  nothing  was  heard 
of  her.  The  loss  of  this  vessel  cast  a  deep  gloom  orer 
Manchester,  and  made  widows  and  orphans  in  many 
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homes.  The  surgeon  was  Dr.  Joseph  Whipple,  who 
had  woo  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  physician  in  the 
town.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  a  safe  counselor, 
and  greatly  beloved  by  his  fellow-citizens,  eighteen  of 
whom  shipped  with  him,  and  with  him  sank  to  their 
eternal  rest.  Among  them  weft  Daniel  Morgan, 
Daniel  Ober,  Nicholas  Babcock,  James  Pittman,  John 

Allen,  John  Coster,  Tucker,  Amos    Allen, 

David  Brown,  Andrew  Brown,  Jacob  Lendall,  Simeon 
Webber,  Azariah  Allen  and  James  Morgan. 

**  Andrew  Leach  and  ten  others  belonging  to  the 
town  were  lost  in  the  privateer  *  Barrington,'  of  New- 
buryport." 

In  April,  1778,  a  town-meeting  was  called  to  con- 
sider the  Articles  of  Confederation  between  the  States. 
The  constitution  was  read  by  paragraphs,  and  its  pro- 
visions discussed,  but  the  decision  was  against  it. 

Liberty  to  be  inoculated  for  the  small-pox  was 
desired.  A  meeting  was  called,  and  after  a  protracted 
debate,  permission  was  refused. 

Samuel  Foster  and  Benjamin  Obear  built  mills  at 
Newport  for  making  molasses  from  the  stalks  of  corn, 
bat  the  experiment  was  not  successful  and  was  soon 
abandoned. 

All  business  with  the  Southern  Colonies  and  the 
West  Indies  having  been  suspended  by  the  war,  there 
was  much  suffering  for  the  want  of  corn,  pork,  mo- 
lasses and  sugar. 

All  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  in  the 
army,  on  board  of  privateer  vessels  or  on  duty  in  the 
wretched  defenses  called  forts  that  lined  the  coast; 
90  the  care  of  providing  for  the  familes  devolved  on 
the  women  and  boys,  who  cultivated  the  land,  from 
it  and  from  the  sea,  they  gathered  their  food. 

And  that  the  raising  of  pork  might  be  encouraged, 
it  was  voted  "  that  swine  be  allowed  to  go  at  large, 
yoked  and  ringed  to  prevent  their  doing  damage.^' 

In  the  early  part  of  1779,  £742  in  paper  was  the 
equal  of  £100  in  silver.  In  December,  of  the  same 
year,  it  required  £2,593  to  buy  £100  in  silver. 

The  town  taxes  for  that  year  were  as  follows : 

Ordered  by  Oongrea £8904 

State  tax 4927 

Coanty  tax , 2024 

Town  tax 2979 

School  tax ^ 200 

£19,034 

The  impoverished  people  could  not  pay  their  taxes. 
And  so  great  was  the  difficulty  in  finding  officers  who 
would  undertake  their  collection,  that  Amos  Hilton, 
Joseph  Day  and  Isaac  Lee  having  been  severally 
elected,  each  preferred  to  pay  the  fine  of  £5  rather 
than  serve  in  that  capacity. 

£41,  5#.  were  paid  for  soldiers'  shoes,  and  other 
Bams  were  raised  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

In  1780  Jam&i  Lee  died  in  prison  at  Halifax,  N.  S. 

The  population  of  the  town  for  this  year  was  nine 
hoodred  and  sixty-five;    and   the  taxes,  including 
soldiers'  bounties,  were  £21,092. 
79J 


The  town  expenses  "  were  £800  for  Rev.  Mr.  Tap- 
pan;  £1280  for  highways;  £800  for  the  poor;  £4000 
for  schools  and  town  charges/'  Paper  money  had 
so  depreciated  that  £75  was  the  common  exchange 
for  £1  in  silver. 

A  great  deal  of  distress  is  occasioned  by  this 
terrible  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  currency  and 
consequent  high  price  of  all  kinds  of  supplies  ;  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  town  "  to  regulate 
the  price  of  articles  of  consumption." 

As  illustrating  the  condition  of  paper  money  of  that 
period,  a  good  woman  in  this  town,  whose  husband 
was  an  officer  of  a  privateer,  was  one  day  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war  made  happy  by  the  receipt 
of  a  barrel  of  sugar  and  £1,000  in  Ck)ntinental  money, 
as  his  part  of  the  prize  money.  The  captain,  as  he 
paid  it  .to  her,  advised  that  it  be  invested  in  some 
kind  of  real  estate ;  but  to  the  good  wife  the  sum  ap- 
peared a  large  one,  and  fearing  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility, she,  like  the  unfortunate  steward  of  old,^  hid  it 
in  a  napkin,  and  neither  she  or  her  heirs  ever  realized 
a  farthing  from  it. 

Seven  men  were  ordered  firom  the  town  by  the 
General  Court,  and  £12  in  silver  was  offered  to  sol- 
diers who  would  enlist. 

In  October  orders  were  received  from  Congress  to 
provide  beef  for  the  army.  For  that  purpose  the 
town  voted  to  raise  £7000,  but  this  was  reconsidered 
and  it  was  voted :  "  we  will  not  comply,  let  the  con- 
sequences be  what  they  may." 

Another  widespread  alarm  was  occasioned  by  that 
remarkable  phenomenon,  "The  dark  day."  That  was 
a  superstitious  period,  and  coming  as  it  did  at  a  time 
when  harassed  by  want  and  war,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
such  an  unusual  condition  of  the  heavens  should  have 
been  regarded  as  the  grand  climax  of  their  suffering, 
the  final  end  of  earth.  This  darkness  extended  over  a 
great  portion  of  New  England,  but  was  believed  to 
have  been  darkest  in  this  part  of  the  State.  A 
graphic  description  of  that  day  from  the  pen  of  a 
young  lady  is  worthy  of  preservation.    She  says, — 

**  The  ran  rose  clear,  but  it  soon  began  to  be  lowry  with  aome  showen. 
Towards  0  o'clock  it  seemed  to  be  breaking  away,  but  every  thing  had 
a  yellow  appearance.  Soon  after  9  a  dark,  heavy  cloud  was  seen  rising 
from  the  northwest,  which  gradually  spread  itself  till  it  eovered  the 
whole  heavens,  except  a  narrow  space  near  the  horizon.  About  10 
this  was  also  covered,  and  the  darkness  increased  so  that  we  had  to 
light  a  candle.  All  the  folks  out  of  doors,  left  their  work  and  came  in. 
Fear  and  anxiety  were  manifested  on  every  countenance.  It  was  quite 
dark  when  we  set  our  dinner  table.  "Egaly  in  the  afternoon  the  dark- 
ness began  to  abate,  and  before  sun  down  it  was  light,  but  clouded 
with  a  yellow,  brassy  appearance.  After  sun  down  it  grew  dark  very 
fast,  and  the  evening  was  more  remarkable  than  the  day.  It  seemed 
like  darkness  that  might  be  felt  Some  of  our  family  who  tried  to  go 
to  a  neighbor's,  had  to  come  back.  We  sat  up  late  knowing  that  the 
moon  would  rise  at  nine,  and  expected  it  would  make  some  difference 
as  to  the  darkness,  but  it  did  not  until  after  11  o'clock  when  some 
glimmer  of  light  began  to  appear." 

This  darkness  was  not  observed  by  those  at  sea.  It 
occurred  on  May  19,  1780. 

In  1781  orders  were  again  received  for  eight  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds  of  beef  or  the 
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money  to  buy  it;  also  a  draft  for  eight  men.    Neither 
were  complied  with,  and  the  town  was  fined  £1027 

es. 

Aaron  Lee,  William  Tuck  and  John  Edwards  drew 
a  petition  to  the  General  Court  that  they  would  ap- 
point a  committee  "  to  see  the  poverty  of  the  town." 
A  letter  on  the  subject  was  addressed  by  Aaron  Lee 
to  Esquire  Phillips,  of  Andover. 

The  result  was  a  proposition  for  the  town  to  pay 
£60  for  the  beef,  and  give  their  note  for  £50,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

In  November  of  this  year  £1000  was  raised  to  hire 
soldiers  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  The  town 
having  been  fined  for  not  complying  with  the  orders 
of  Congress,  Mr.  Tewksbury  was  sent  to  confer  with 
Col.  Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  and  an  abatement  was 
procured. 

The  fourth  public-house,  or  tavern,  was  situated  on 
Union  Street,  and  was  known  as  the  "  Crafts  House." 
It  was  kept  by  Eleazer  Crafts,  from  about  1780  to 
about  1790,  the  time  of  his  decease ;  it  was  afterward 
kept  by  his  widow,  who  was  a  woman  of  remarkable 
energy  and  an  active  patriot  during  the  Revolution. 

This  house  was  removed  in  1873  to  a  spot  on  School 
Street,  next  above  the  Catholic  Church,  where  it  made 
two  houses  of  good  size. 

In  1782  the  General  Court  ordered  a  quantity  of 
guns  and  ammunition,  which  were  received,  and  an 
additional  draft  for  men  for  three  and  five  months 
was  ordered.  The  town  appointed  William  Tuck, 
John  Lee  and  Jacob  Tewksbury  to  draw  notes  for 
the  soldiers ;  they  drew  interest  and  were  signed  by 
the  town  treasurer.  Warranto  for  the  town-meetings 
were  dated  according  to  the  year  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. 

During  the  Revolution  the  yearly  average  of  deaths 
in  the  town  was  twenty-one ;  but  in  1777  there  were 
fifty  deaths;  the  total  population  was  nine  hundred 
and  sixty -five. 

The  news  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  received 
with  acclamations  of  joy.  Every  heart  rejoiced  that  war 
had  ceased,  that  peace  had  returned,  and  the  great 
blessing  of  independence  had  been  secured.  It  was 
a  happy  release  from  the  grievous  burdens  which  for 
seven  long  years  had  borne  so  heavily  upon  the  im- 
poverished people  of  the  town.  The  old  cannon  that 
had  so  long  stood  in  front  of  the  church  was  dragged 
from  its  place,  and  in  charge  of  Benjamin  Leach,  who 
had  served  all  through  the  war  upon  the  sea,  and 
Joseph  Kelharo,  who  for  the  same  period  had  served 
his  country  on  the  land,  it  was  taken  to  every  part  of 
the  town  and  discharged  all  day,  the  happy  people 
joining  in  the  celebration,  and  furnishing  refresh- 
ments and  powder.  Everywhere  the  sound  of  re- 
joicing was  heard,  but  from  none  were  the  prayers  of 
thanksgiving  more  heart-felt,  and  earnest,  than  rose 
from  the  trembling  lips  of  the  mothers  and  daughters; 
they  had  silently  borne  terrible  burdens  of  privations 


and  hardships;  and  very  many  had  sacrificed  their 
husbands,  fathers  and  loved  ones  upon  the  altar  of 
liberty.  During  that  long  war,  all  suffered;  but 
none  more  than  the  women. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  the  people  of 
the  town  were  greatly  distressed  for  the  means  of 
living — paying  taxes  and  meeting  the  drafts  ordered 
by  the  Continental  Congress.  For  seven  years  the 
productive  labor  had  been  called  from  their  pursuits 
to  the  defense  of  the  country.  And  in  order  to  pay 
the  soldiers  and  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
Congress  was  obliged  to  issue  notes  which  circulated 
as  the  currency  of  the  people.  These  were  counter- 
feited in  England,  and  extensively  distributed  through- 
out the  colonies,  the  county  was  flooded,  and  the 
value  fell  so  rapidly,  and  so  h/W  that  the  people  lost 
confidence  in  its  ever  being  redeemed.  And  when  the 
soldiers  returned  it  was  to  find  the  people  every- 
where embarrassed  by  debt,  commerce  destroyed, 
the  fishing  fleet  lost,  or  so  decayed  as  to  be  almost 
useless,  and  with  no  means  for  the  building  of  new 
ones.  The  outlook  was  extremely  disheartening,  but 
being  a  self-reliant  and  hopeful  people,  they  went  to 
work,  and  by  industry  and  economy  they  gradually 
recovered,  and  as  they  became  more  prosperous,  pub- 
lic improvements  were  recommenced. 

This  stagnation  created  in  some  parts  of  the  State 
a  feeling  of  disaffection  which  took  the  form  of  an 
insurrection  known  as  "  Shay's  Rebellion  "  of  1786. 
The  movement  found  no  sympathizers  in  Manchester 
who  furnished  her  quota  for  its  suppression.  Among 
them  William  Tuck  acted  as  ensign,  and  Samuel 
Ay  res  served  as  a  private.  Ay  res  was  in  the  Conti- 
nental army  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and 
had  previously  served  nineteen  years  in  the  English 
army,  from  which  he  had  been  honorably  discharged. 

During  the  seven  long  years  of  mourning  and  buf- 
fering, the  schools  had  been  somewhat  neglected;  but 
now  money  was  raised  for  the  free  school,  and  in 
1785  a  new  school-house  was  ordered.  It  was  to  be 
thirty  feet  long  and  twenty-six  feet  wide. 

And  a  bell  was  purchased  for  the  church.  It  weighed 
three  hundred  pounds,  and  cost  £58  3«.  7d.  This} 
bell  remained  to  call  the  people  together  until  the 
remodeling  of  the  later  church  in  1845,  when  a  liberal 
citizen  of  the  town  exchanged  it  for  a  much  larger 
one. 

In  1788  the  first  regular  communication  with  Salem 
and  Boston  was  effected  by  the  establishment  of  a  line 
of  two-horse  open  carriages  from  Gloucester.  They 
ran  twice  a  week,  and  nearly  the  whole  day  was  con- 
sumed in  making  the  journey.  The  arrival  of  this 
vehicle  always  created  a  seufc^ation. 

About  this  time  Captain  William  Tuck's  schooner 
"Race  Horse"  was  towed  to  "Tuck's  Point"  in  a 
damaged  condition,  and  condemned.  A  portion  of 
her  was  used  in  the  construction  of  other  vessels,  but 
some  of  the  timbers  of  the  old  wreck  are  still  visi- 
ble. 
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A  grammar  school  was  ordered. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Tappan  died.  He  was  buried  in 
the  old  burial  ground,  and  his  grave-stone  bears  this 
iDScription  : 

**In  memorj  of  Bei\)ainiD  Tappan,  late  pastor  of  the  church  In 
Manchester,  who  expired  May  6,  1790,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  4Ath  year  of  hie  miniatry.  He  was  a  tincere  and  exemplary 
Chrifltian,  a  tender  hosband  and  parent,  a  Jadicious  and  eonnd  dirine , 
a  prudent  and  faithful  miuister.*' 

In  1789  a  building  for  the  poor  of  the  town  was 
built  near  the  land  where  the  Baptist  Church  now 
stands.  It  was  known  as  the  long  house,  it  being  but 
seventeen  feet  wide  and  sixty  feet  in  length. 

During  the  year  1791  a  house  was  erected  at  Grave's- 
beach  for  small-pox  patients,  and  in  the  year  follow- 
ing Daniel  Low  had  "liberty  to  run  a  wharf  to  the 
point  of  rocks  opposite  the  town  wharf." 

Rev.  Ariel  Parrish  was  ordained  as  the  minister  on 
the  12th  of  April,  1792  ;  he  was  born  in  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  in  1764. 

His  ministry  was  a  very  brief  one,  for  he  died  May 
30, 1794,  a  victim  to  the  "  great  sickness,*'  as  it  was 
called,  and  which  made  that  year  a  memorable  one  in 
the  annals  of  the  town.  But  little  is  known  of  the 
disease,  except  it  was  a  fever  of  a  very  malignant 
type.  The  people  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  the  fear 
of  contagion  was  so  great  that  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  nurses.  Of  a  population  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five,  no  less  than  ninety  died. 

Captain  William  Tuck,  of  this  town,  was  appointed 
by  President  Washington  to  the  office  of  Collector  of 
Customs  for  the  district  of  Gloucester. 

In  Feb.,  1798,  the  schooner"  Esther,"  Captain  Wil- 
liam Hooper,  Jr.,  of  Manchester,  which,  on  a  voyage  to 
Bilboa,  was  captured  by  the  French  privateer  "  Ven- 
geance," taken  to  Bayonne  and  condemned. 

The  town  appointed  a  committee  to  view  the  road 
leading  over  the  "great  hill,"  and  see  if  it  is  advisable 
to  turn  the  same. 

The  financial  policy  of  General  Washington's  ad- 
ministration proved  a  success,  and  public  confidence 
in  the  government  was  secured  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  give  an  impulse  to  business,  such  as  the  people  had 
never  experienced  before. 

The  Indian  troubles  in  the  West  had  been  sup- 
pressed. The  liberal  policy  of  the  general  govern- 
naent  in  opening  those  fertile  regions  for  settlement 
caused  a  large  emigration  thereto. 

The  revolution  in  France,  and  the  general  Euro- 
pean war  that  followed,  opened  their  markets  to  the 
commerce  and  productions  of  America.  The  people 
advanced  in  prosperity  with  a  rapidity  before  un- 
known. In  the  space  of  ten  years  the  exports  were 
increased  from  nineteen  million  to  ninety-four 
million  dollars. 

This  wonderful  growth  in  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country  was  soon  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of 
^nchester  whose  home  was  on  the  sea.  The  building 
^d  the  fitting  out  of  vessels  for  the  merchant  service, 


and  for  the  fisheries,  created  an  increased  demand  for 
skillful  navigators,  and  this  want  was  fully  met  by 
Stilson  Hilton,  who  was  noted  for  his  mathematical 
and  nautical  knowledge;  he  opened  a  school  where 
young  men  were  taught  all  the  mysteries  of  naviga- 
tion for  a  moderate  tuition  fee,  and  so  successful  was 
this  teacher  that  there  were  soon  more  than  forty 
sea-captains  from  this  town  in  command  of  merchant 
vessels  from  the  principal  ports  of  the  Commonwealth. 
And  the  fishing  industry  was  no  less  prosperous. 
New  fishing  stations  sprang  up  at  the  Cove,  and 
in  the  little  creeks  and  inlets  of  the  town  new  ves- 
sels were  built;  warehouses,  wharve-j  and  flakes  for 
the  drying  of  the  catches  were  largely  extended.  Those 
too  old  to  go  to  sea  found  employment  in  preparing 
the   fish  for  market.    All  were  busy. 

The  ocean  has  for  the  old  mariner  a  charm  that 
is  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  As  the  old  race- 
horses often  strive  to  join  in  the  struggle  after  they 
have  been  assigned  to  the  monotonous  labors  of  the 
road,  so  with  them.  As  a  case  in  point,  we  might 
mention  the  instance  of  skipper  Samuel  Allen,  who 
for  many  years  had  commanded  a  fishing  vessel,  but 
getting  old  he  retired  to  his  farm  on  the  Plain. 
One  day  a  vessel  was  all  ready  to  sail  for  the  Grand 
Banks,  but  the  captain  (or  skipper,  as  they  were 
called),  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  the  owner  was 
in  a  great  state  of  excitement;  the  vessel  was  at 
the  wharf;  the  tide  was  almost  high;  men,  pro- 
visions, everything  on  board,  but  no  one  to  take  com- 
mand. Just  then  skipper  Allen  came  in  sight  with 
cart,  oxen  and  corn  for  the  grist-mill.  Hurrying 
to  him  the  excited  owner  exclaimed,  "You  are  just 
the  man  I  was  looking  for ;  my  vessel  is  all  fitted  for 
'the  Banks,'  men,  provisions,  all  on  board,  tide  is  in, 
the  wind  is  fair,  but  the  skipper  can't  be  found,  and 
you  must  take  his  place  I  " 

The  old  man  stopped  his  team.  It  was  a  fine  ves- 
sel, and,  as  he  looked  at  her  tugging  impatiently  at 
the  ropes  that  bound  her  to  the  shore,  the  old  love 
for  the  sea  was  kindled  anew ;  it  was  too  much  for  the 
old  skipper,  and  he  answered,  "  Yes,  I'll  go ;  but  you 
must  see  to  getting  the  oxen  and  the  grist  home,  and 
tell  my  folks  where  I  am."  He  went  on  board;  in  a 
few  minutes  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  in  sixty-five 
days  he  returned  with  a  famous  cargo  of  fish,  and 
again  retired  to  his  farm. 

Having  reached  the  close  of  the  century,  it  is  a 
good  time  to  refer  to  some  of  the  events  of  the  war  in 
which  our  people  were  actors. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  a  people  numbering 
only  three  millions,  educated  to  the  belief  in  the 
"Divine  right  of  King,"  and  scattered  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  should  have  had  the  courage 
to  wage  war  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  ot 
the  earth.  It  would  appear  almost  impossible  to  have 
devised  any  system  of  intolerance  and  persecution 
that  could  drive  a  people  to  such  desperation. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  sent  by  Con- 
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gress  to  all  the  towns,  with  the  request  to  have  it  read 
from  all  the  pulpits,  and  to  have  it  entered  on  the 
town  records.  This  was  done  in  Manchester,  and  the 
original  copy  is  still  preserved. 

The  town  then  numbered  about  eight  hundred ;  the 
men  had  generally  been  employed  in  the  fisheries 
and  in  commercial  pursuits,  so  that,  when  the  war  be- 
gan, their  occupation  being  at  an  end,  many  engaged 
in  the  privateer  service.  Among  them  was  Captain 
William  Tuck,  who  in  1776  made  several  succcssftil 
voyages  in  a  schooner  to  Bilboa  laden  with  dry  fish, 
and  returned  loaded  with  powder  for  the  colonies. 

In  1777  he  became  part  owner  and  commander  of 
a  privateer  brig,  the  "  Remington,"  of  eighteen  guns, 
and  captured  many  prizes  during  177S.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  war  he  was  unfortunate.  In  1782  he  took 
command  of  a  ship  mounting  twenty- four  guns  and  with 
one  hundred  men  (many  of  them  from  this  town) ;  he 
was  captured  eight  hours  out  of  port  by  the  English 
frigate  "Higate  Blonde,"  of  thirty-six  guns;  the 
prize  was  sent  to  Halifax,  and  was  wrecked  off  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  After  the  war  he  commanded 
the  ship  that  hoisted  the  second  American  flag  in  the 
Baltic  Sea.  He  became  a  large  land  owner  in  the 
town,  and,  on  his  retiring  from  sea-life,  became  a 
farmer,  and  was  employed  in  many  town  ofiices.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  war  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
County  Convention  at  Ipswich,  and  represented  the 
town  in  the  General  Court  in  1777.  He  married  four 
times,  having  children  by  each  of  hi^j  wives,  number- 
ing in  all  twenty-three.  He  died  in  March,  1826, 
aged  eighty-seven  years,  and  was  buried  under  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  order  of  Free  Masons,  of 
which  order  he  was  a  member. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  shipping-paper  of 
the  privateer  "Hawke,"  commanded  by  Jeremiah 
Hibbert  in  1777 ; 

"  Now  fitted  for  sea  and  ready  to  proceed  on  a  cruise,  the  privateer 
schooner  *  Hawke,'  a  well  •built  resael  of  75  tons  burden,  mounting  10 
carriage  guns  and  eight  swirels,  small  arms,  Ac.  She  is  a  prime  sailer, 
and  has  on  board  every  convenience  for  such  a  cruise,  and  is  to  be  com- 
manded by  Captain  Jeremiah  Hibbert.  The  whole  crew  will  draw  one- 
half  of  all  the  prizes.  Out  of  which  the  captain  wUl  draw  8  shares ;  the 
let  Lieut  will  draw  5  shares ;  the  2d  Lieut  will  draw  4  shares ;  the  Mas- 
ter will  draw  4  shares  ;  the  Prize  Master  will  draw  3  shares ;  the  Ist  mas- 
ter will  draw  2^  shares ;  the  2d  master  will  draw  2  shares  ;  the  Surgeon 
will  draw  G  shares  ;  the  remainder  will  draw  a  single  share.  Jeremiah 
Hibbert,  Captain ;  Marston  Watson,  Ist  Lieut. ;  Caleb  Bay,  Surgeon . 
Samuel  Bennett,  Master ;  Ezekiel  Leach,  Mate  ;  Bei\Jamin  Leach,  Prize 
Master.**    Except  the  Surgeon  all  the  officers  were  from  Manchester. 

Those  of  the  crew  belonging  to  the  town  were 
Thomas  Steele,  Theophilus  Lane,  Joseph  Perry, 
Nicholas  Babcock,  Stitson  Hilton,  Abial  Lee  and 
John  Knight,  carpenter. 

It  is  related  of  "  Captain  Daniel  Leach,"  who  was 
then  a  mate  under  Captain  Tuck  :  Their  vessel  was 
captured,  and  a  prize  crew  placed  on  board  to  take 
her  to  Halifax.  While  on  their  way  they  put  into  a 
small  harbor  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast.  Captain 
Tuck  was  a  fine  conversationalist  and  of  most  excel- 
lent address,  and  he  so  ingratiated  himself  into  the 


good  graces  of  the  prize  captain,  that  he  was  invited 
to  accompany  that  officer  to  visit  some  of  his  British 
friends  on  shore. 

During  their  absence  Leach,  who  was  on  deck, 
was  watching  the  doings  of  the  prize  crew,  who  were 
all  in  the  rigging,  making  some  repairs  and  shaking 
out  ihe  sails,  that  they  might  dry.  In  this  Leach 
thought  he  saw  his  opportunity ;  and  with  him  to  »ee 
was  to  act.  Some  of  the  prisoners  were  on  the  deck, 
and  soon  comprehended  the  plan.  Leach  loitered 
towards  the  arm-chest,  and,  seizing  an  axe,  burM 
the  cover  open ;  this  being  the  signal  agreed  upon, 
the  Americans  were  quickly  armed,  and  the  crew  in 
the  rigging  were  at  their  mercy.  Leach  and  his 
crew  were  in  charge,  and  the  English  crew  were  his 
prisoners. 

After  a  pleasant  visit  on  shore,  the  prize  captain 
and  his  polite  friend  were  rowed  alongside.  Leach 
received  them  courteously,  and  surprised  the  English 
captain  by  ordering  him  below  as  his  prisoner ;  and 
Captain  Tuck  was  informed  that  the  ship  was  h'ui 
again,  and  his  old  crew  were  awaiting  his  orders. 
Under  his  direction  the  vessel  was  taken  safely  to 
Boston. 

From  the  Salem  RegUier  of  July  30,  1838,  we  copy 
the  following : 

**At  an  early  period  in  the  great  struggle  for  Independence,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Kitfleld,  when  only  21  years  of  age,  with  John  Girdler,  of  this 
town,  and  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Lawrence,  of  Glonceater,  shipped 
at  Boston  with  Captain  Smith,  of  Salem,  on  a  voyage  to  Bilboa.  On  their 
return  voyage  they  were  taken  by  a  British  ship  of  war,  and  carried  to 
EngUind  and  thrown  into  prison,  fhim  which  they  managed  to  escape 
and  find  their  way  to  a  sea  port,  where,  as  English  men,  they  shipped  on 
a  vesflel  bound  to  Jamaica  and  Halifax.  While  at  the  former  place  Kit- 
field  prop-  sed  to  the  other  two  a  plan  for  taking  the  vessel  while  on  her 
way  to  Halifax.  They  agreed  to  it,  and  the  next  day,  while  on  shore, 
each  bought  a  sword.  When  they  were  well  to  the  northward,  about 
midnight,  when  all  three  were  in  the  same  watch,  Girdler,  armed,  was 
placed  at  the  cabin-door ;  Kitfield  went  to  the  second  mate,  who  was  at 
the  helm,  and  told  him  the  anchor  was  off  the  bow.  Th%u  they  got 
charge  of  the  deck,  and  the  officers  were  prisoners  below.  The  crew,  be- 
ing promised  a  share  of  the  prize,  readily  joined  them  and  assisted  io 
working  the  veaeel.  The  next  day  they  ran  alongside  an  American  pri- 
vateer, and  were  taken  into  Salem,  where  the  vessel  was  given  up  to  the 
three  daring  youngsters.  The  Captain  cried  bitterly,  and  said  he  wonJd 
not  care  so  much  about  it  if  it  were  not  the  first  time  he  had  been  Cap- 
tain." 

Captain  William  Pert  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  his  ship  captured  by  an  English  cruiser  when  he 
was  quite  near  Boston.  A  prize  crew  was  put  on 
board  and  she  was  headed  for  Halifax. 

Among  the  cargo  of  the  captured  vessel  was  a  large 
amount  of  provisions  and  excellent  liquors.  For  the 
first  day  the  wind  was  very  light,  and  but  very  little 
progress  was  made.  The  English  officers  had  already 
discovered  the  merits  of  the  food,  and  they  very  fre- 
quently refreshed  themselves  with  the  liquors.  As 
the  sun  was  setting  there  were  indications  of  more 
wind.  The  prize  oflBcers,  not  feeling  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  difficult  navigation  of  this  part  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  asked  Captain  Pert  to  work  the 
ship,  to  which  he  very  cheerfully  agreed.  But  occasion- 
ally he  found  time  to  go  below,  and  adding  zest  to  the 
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festivities  by  bringiDg  to  their  notice  some  untried 
varieties  of  brandies  and  wines,  which  were  greatly 
relished. 

The  night  set  in  very  dark  with  a  strong  breeze. 
Captain  Pert  being  pilot,  managed  to  gradually 
change  the  course  of  the  ship,  and  by  daylight  the 
following  morning,  the  bewildered  oflScers  found 
themselves,  with  bad  headaches,  under  the  guns  of 
the  fort  in  Boston  Harbor. 

Captain  Pert  was  never  an  intemperate  man,  but  to 
the  day  of  his  death  he  believed  there  are  times  when 
intoxicating  liquors  may  be  profitably  employed. 

Captain  John  Lee  commanded  a  privateer  that 
sailed  from  Newburyport ;  he  captured  several  prizes. 

Captain  Hibbert  was  in  command  of  the  **  Civil 
Usage,"  which  was  lost  in  the  great  storm  off  Portland. 

In  1777  the  privateer  **  Barrington,"  Captain  Hant, 
of  Newburyport,  was  lost,  and  with  her  Andrew  Leach 
and  ten  others  belonging  to  Manchester  went  down. 

The  names  of  some  of  those  who  served  in  the  army 
were  John  Lendall,  Josiah  Lee,  Wm.  Kellham, 
Henry  Frederics,  Jos.  Kilham,  Eleaser  Crafts,  Major 
Wm.  Kitfield,  Joseph  Haskell,  Samuel  Bear,  John 
Allen,  William  Dow,  Benjamin  Kimball,  Thomas 
Hooper,  John  Knight,  Joseph  Knight,  Lieutenant 
Joseph  Leach,  Ezekiel  Leach,  Isaac  Preston,  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Whipple,  Samuel  Ay  res,  Amos  Jones,  Isaac 
Allen,  John  Kimball,  John  West,  Abiel  Burgess, 
Thomas  Gentlee,  Solomon  Lee,  John  Dan  forth,  Jere- 
miah Dow,  Moses  May,  James  Lee,  Joseph  Babcock, 
Asarius  Allen,  Hooper  Allen,  Benjamin  Crafts,  John 
Poland,  Stephen  Danforth,  Nicholas  Babcock,  Israel 
May,  Michael  Tappan,  Ebenezer  Tappan,  John  Bab- 
cock. 

In  Governor  Everett's  oration  on  the  History  of 
Liberty  delivered  at  Charlestown,  July  4,  1838,  we 
find  the  following : 

**  In  th«  following  year,  1755,  in  th«  month  of  July,  Waahington  wm 
pfMent  as  an  aid  to  the  ill-etarred  Bniddock,  in  the  fatal  battle  which  bean 
his  name ;  and  there  is  living  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  an  individ- 
nal  who  was  also  in  the  battle.  He  remembers  the  appearance  of  the 
Colonel^  as  he  calls  him.  He  saw  him  as  he  rode,  for  three  long  hours, 
through  the  storm  of  fire  and  steel,  which  beat  on  that  disastrous  pUin  ; 
l«aping  from  horse  to  horse,  as  two  were  successively  shot  from  under 
him,  the  constant  mark  of  the  Indian  warrors,  as  they  afterward  told 
him.  but  preserved  like  the  pious  children  of  Israel,  *  on  whoso  bodies 
the  fire  had  no  power.'  Not  like  them,  indeed,  in  all  respects,  for  it  is 
f^onded,  that '  neither  were  their  coats  changed  nor  the  smell  of  fire 
had  passed  on  them.'  The  garments  of  Washington  were  pierced  with 
bullets  in  four  places,  but  he  was  preserved  through  the  fiery  trial,  to 
bs  the  saviour  of  his  country.  The  aged  person  to  whom  I  have  allud- 
«d,  living,  as  I  believe,  in  MassachusettH,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  is 
P'^obftbly  the  sole  surviving  eye-witness  of  the  scene." 

The  experience  of  "  Mr.  Nathaniel  Allen"  is  so 
remarkable  that  we  cannot  fail  to  give  it  a  place  in 
these  pages.  From  an  account  published  in  the 
Salem  Gazette  of  February  1839,  we  extract  the 
following: 

At  an  early  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  he 
served  in  the  Artillery  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Harry  Kjiox,  He  crossed  the  Delaware  with  Washing- 
ton, was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Trenton,  Princeton 


and  other  conflicts.  After  he  had  served  his  time 
he  retired  from  the  arduous  duties  and  privations  of  a 
soldier's  life,  to  what  he  supposed  would  be  a  more 
comfortable  one  on  the  ocean.  How  far  these  hopes 
were  realized  will  be  seen. 

Early  in  October,  1780,  he  shipped  on  the  schooner 
"  America"  of  Gloucester,  bound  to  the  West  Indies, 
Capt.  Isaac  El  well  commander,  John  Wood  second 
mate,  Jacob  Lurvey,  Aaron  Wit  ham,  Nathaniel 
Allen  and  Samuel  Edwards  Cook.  Nothing  of  im- 
portance occurred  on  the  outward  passage.  They 
arrived  at  Point  Petre,  Guadaloupe,  where  they  dis- 
posed of  their  fish,  and  took  in  a  cargo  of  sugar, 
cotton,  cocoa,  coffee,  rum  and  molasses  and  on  the 
10th  of  December,  sailed  for  home. 

Everything  went  well  until  they  reached  George's 
Banks,  which  was  December  31,  and  they  were  happy 
at  the  prospect  of  soon  meeting  their  friends.  But  a 
very  violent  gale  came  on  in  which  they  shipped  a 
sea  that  carried  away  their  sails,  bowsprit  and 
rudder,  rendering  the  schooner  wholly  unmanageable. 
For  two  months  they  had  a  succession  of  gales  from 
the  west  and  north-west,  and  were  tossed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind  and  waves. 

At  the  time  of  the  disaster  they  had  but  one  week's 
provisions,  which  they  divided.  They  then  lived  on 
cocoa  as  long  as  it  lasted.  They  succeeded  in  catching 
some  shark,  dolphin,  and  a  small  fish  called  the  rudder 
fish.  With  these  they  sustained  life,  but  at  times  they 
were  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity ;  one  day  they 
caught  a  rat  that  was  instantly  devoured  and  pro- 
nounced thesweetest  of  morsels.  They  suffered  intense- 
ly for  water,  having  at  the  onset  but  one  barrel ;  during 
showers  they  drank  all  they  could  catch,  but  at  one 
time  they  had  no  rain  for  three  weeks ;  during  this 
time  the  cook  expired  from  thirst.  Then  despair  was 
written  on  every  face,  for  they  knew  not  who  would 
be  the  next  victim.  But  the  next  day  it  rained 
plentifully. 

They  had  been  on  this  wreck  since  the  31st  of 
December,  and  it  was  now  the  17th  of  September,  a 
period  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  days,  and  in  all 
that  time  but  three  vessels  were  seen ;  one  at  a  great 
distance,  the  second  not  far  off,  but  they  took  no 
notice  of  them.  The  third  they  saw  the  day  before 
the  rescue  at  three  leagues  distance.  They  made 
signals  of  distress  but  soon  after,  to  their  great  sur- 
prise and  disappointment,  the  vessel  changed  her 
course  and  sailed  away.  But  the  next  day  a  brig  was 
seen  bearing  down  upon  them  ;  when  conveniently 
near,  a  boat  with  the  mate  and  two  hands  came  on 
board.  After  looking  about  the  mate  said  "  we  saw 
you  yesterday  and  wanted  to  come  to  your  relief,  but 
the  captain  was  opposed  to  it;  he  said  you  were 
Americans,  and  if  he  took  you  on  board  you  would  rise 
and  take  the  brig.  To  day  we  saw  you  again  and  as 
he  had  taken  a  '  stiff  horn '  and  had  gone  to  his 
cabin,  we  concluded  not  to  let  him  know  it  until 
we  got  near  you."    The  mate  and  the  two  men,  then 
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returned  to  the  brig  and  made  their  report  to  the 
Captain,  who  immediately  ordered  the  survivors  to 
be  brought  on  board.  He  told  them  that  if  they 
behaved  properly  he  would  treat  them  well;  he 
would  not  make  them  prisoners,  for  he  thought  they 
had  been  prisoners  long  enough,  and  had  a  hard  time 
of  it. 

The  only  tools  they  had  for  preparing  their  fuel 
was  a  hand-saw,  and  a  crow-bar;  with  these  they 
began  on  the  broken  bowsprit,  then  the  windlass, 
and  bitts ;  next  they  took  off  two  streaks  of  planks  from 
the  waist,  and  sawed  off  the  top  timbers  near  the 
deck. 

The  brig  took  from  the  wreck  six  thousand  pounds 
of  cotton,  three  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  two  bags  of 
coffee. 

When  they  were  rescued  they  were  twenty  leagues 
to  the  westward  of  the  Western  Islands;  they  had  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  dried  dolphin,  half  a 
barrel  of  water  and  one  turtle  which  was  taken  on  board 
the  brig  for  food.  For  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  days 
these  men  were  drifted  in  what  is  now  the  highway 
between  America  and  Europe  without  succor.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  there  was  but  little  commerce 
traversing  the  ocean  then,  and  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  then  raging. 

When  near  the  entrance  to  New  York  harbor,  the 
Captain  gave  them  hid  only  boat  with  a  sail,  oars 
and  some  provision,  and  bade  them  God  speed.  (He 
would  not  take  them  to  New  York,  as  it  was  then  in 
the  possession  of  the  English).  In  this  boat  they 
traveled  by  day,  and  at  night  they  slept  beneath  it 
on  the  shore,  and  in  one  week  they  reached  Black 
Cove  beach  at  Manchester,  where  they  abandoned  it 
and  walked  to  their  homes ;  so  changed  and  emaciated 
0  that  their  friends  hardly  recognized  them. 

Mr.  Allen  lived  for  many  years  in  Manchester, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  highly  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  first  store  in  Manchester  was  kept  by  the 
Widow  Samples,  on  Sea  Street.  She  afterwards 
married  Major  Eleazer  Crafts,  and  removed  to  his 
house  on  Union  Street,  which  was  opened  as  a  hotel 
about  1780 ;  here,  as  Mrs.  Crafts,  she  continued  her 
store  keeping. 

About  1776  there  were  no  needles,  pins  or  thread 
in  town  ;  they  were  needed  in  every  family ;  and  to  be 
deprived  of  them  was  a  very  serious  inconvenience. 

Mrs.  Crafts  was  a  woman  of  great  energy,  and  she 
resolved  to  secure  a  supply  of  them  if  possible.  The 
British  army  then  occupied  Boston,  and  to  pass  in 
and  out  was  not  an  easy  matter. 

She  engaged  two  men  with  a  boat,  and  was  rowed 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  town  where  she  discharged 
them  and  walked  on,  and  with  some  difficulty  she 
passed  the  guard  and  gained  the  residence  of  a  lady 
friend,  with  whom  she  remained  a  day  or  two  and 
completed  her  purchases. 

With  her  bundle  in  her  hand  she  again  passed  the 


English  sentinel,  took  the  ferry  boat  to  Charleetown, 
and  walked  to  Maiden,  where  she  knew  of  a  man  who 
kept  a  horse  and  chaise,  which  she  hired  and  was 
driven  to  the  ferry  between  Salem  and  BeTerly. 
From  the  latter  place  &he  continued  her  walk  until  she 
reached  home,  where  her  bundle  added  greatly  to  the 
comfort  of  the  community. 

Obed  Carter  was  the  collector  of  taxes ;  he  wms  a 
man  of  sterling  honeity,  but  quite  skeptical  in  his  re- 
ligious views.  He  lived  where  the  "Annable 
House"  now  is.  His  friend,  Samuel  Bennett,  lived 
in  the  old  house  still  standing  on  the  north  side  of 
the  hill  that  bears  his  name.  He  was  noted  for  his 
strong  faith ;  "  he  trusted  in  the  Lord  at  all  times,'' 
and  frequently  endeavored  to  impress  his  views  upon 
the  mind  of  his  friend.  Of  these  men  the  following 
tradition  has  been  preserved. 

On  the  day  fixed  by  law  all  collectors  of  the  provin- 
cial tax  must  visit  Boston  and  pay  their  collections  into 
the  treasury.  Mr.  Carter  had  started  on  his  journey, 
and  when  opposite  his  friend's  house  his  horse  fell 
and  broke  his  leg.  For  him  the  loss  of  a  horse  was  a 
severe  trial;  but  when  Mr.  Bennett  assured  him  that 
it  was  all  for  the  best,  his  indignation  knew  no  bounds. 
Subsequently,  when  the  news  reached  the  town  that 
the  collectors  that  passed  through  Lynn  were  all 
robbed  and  those  that  resisted  were  murdered,  it  did 
seem  all  for  the  best,  for  Mr.  Carter's  life  and  money 
were  saved.  Brother  Bennett  was  justified,  to  him 
it  was  a  confirmation  of  a  long  cherished  faith ;  to 
the  other  it  was  the  breaking  forth  of  a  new  light. 
From  that  day  the  two  friends  were  in  accord  oif  the 
reality  of  a  superintending  Providence. 

Fisheries.— But  little  is  known  of  the  style  of  ves- 
sel with  which  the  commerce  of  the  early  settlers  was 
carried  on. 

In  1624  the  Plymouth  Company  built  two  shallops. 
Of  one,  which  was  used  in  trading  voyages  to  the 
Kennebeck  River,  we  have  the  following  description : 
"She  had  a  little  deck  over  her  midships  to  keepe  ye 
corne  drie;  but  y*  men  were  fain  to  stand  out  in  all 
weathers,  without  shelter."  The  next  year  they  cut 
one  of  the  largest  of  this  class  in  two  "and  lengthened 
her  some  5  or  6  foote ;  and  strengthened  her  with 
timbers,  and  builte  her  up,  and  laid  a  deck  on  her ; 
and  made  her  a  convenient  and  wholesome  vessel!; 
very  fitt  &  comfortable  for  their  use,  which  did  them 
service  7  years  after." 

The  year  after  the  arrival  of  Governor  Winthrop 
he  built  "The  Blessing  of  the  Bay,"  a  bark  of  thirty 
tons.  Vessels  of  this  class  were  frequently  mentioned, 
but  no  complete  description  and  no  drawings  of  them 
have  been  preserved.  The  vessels  employed  in  the 
fisheries  were  small,  and  many  are  believed  to  have 
been  without  decks.  Among  those  owned  in  Man- 
chester, in  1696,  we  find  Samuel  Allen  had  one  of 
twelve  tons ;  Aaron  Bennett,  one  of  nine  tons;  Wil- 
liam Hassam,  one  of  thirteen  tons ;  and  Samuel  Lee's 
"Swallow,"  was  thirty-five  tons. 
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These  yessels  were  all  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  latter,  which  may  have  been  for 
coasting  or  trading  voyages. 

A  yery  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  in  these 
crafts  with  Virginia  and  the  more  southern  colonies. 
These  trips  were  made  after  the  close  of  the  fishing 
season.  It  was  seldom  that  wages  were  paid  the  men, 
but  they  were  allowed  some  space  for  private  advent- 
ure instead.  Their  cargo  generally  consisted  of  fish, 
a  few  articles  of  hardware,  cloth,  stockings  and  wood- 
en-ware. 

They  generally  proceeded  to  a  small  bay  or  creek 
near  some  plantations  where  they  bartered  their 
goods  for  com,  beans,  bacon,  live  hogs  and  other 
prodacts  of  the  country.  Many  went  further  south 
and  to  the  West  Indies  where  they  exchanged  their 
cargoes  for  salt,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee  and  rum. 
These  voyages  began  long  before  the  war,  and  were 
pursued  with  no  inconsiderable  profit. 

About  1750  we  find  mention  of  voyages  to  Lisbon 
and  Bilboa ;  to  these  ports  little  but  fish  was  taken 
and  the  proceeds  were  invested  in  salt,  fruit,  wine 
and  specie. 

The  fish  were  taken  from  boats  and  small  crafts 
that  lay  about  the  shoals  and  along  the  coast,  where 
they  took  at  diflferent  seasons  cod,  hake  and  pol- 
lock. As  late  as  1805  the  average  of  the  vessels 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  was  but  twenty  tons,  and 
they  were  extremely  uncomfortable.  The  fire  was 
made  on  a  brick  hearth  on  the  floor,  directly  beneath 
the  companion  way,  up  which  the  smoke  was  ex- 
pected to  pass,  and  the  only  way  to  and  from  the 
cabin  was  through  the  smoke  and  fire. 

The  occupation  of  the  early  settlers  was  largely 
that  of  fishing  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  anxiety, 
privation  and  manifold  dangers  with  ivhich  they 
were  beset,  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  no  por- 
tion of  our  country  was  populated  at  so  great  a  cost. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  greatly  from 
hunger,  for  the  sea  was  always  bountiful,  and  fur- 
nished a  large  variety  of  food.  And  the  Indians 
whose  soil  they  occupied  gave  them  but  little  trouble ; 
but  the  tribes  more  remote  often  caused  serious  alarm 
and  filled  many  graves.  But  little  could  be  gathered 
from  their  small  farms,  for  they  were  fishermen :  and 
were  obliged  to  earn  their  livelihood  from  the  reefs 
and  shoals  of  the  ocean.  Along  the  rock  bound  coast 
these  hardy  men  in  their  primitive  and  poorly 
equipped  vessels  groped  in  storm  and  fog  among  the 
unexplored  and  hidden  dangers,  buoying  many  a 
fatal  rock  with  their  wrecks:  and  if  by  stress  of 
weather,  or  from  exhausted  supplies  of  wood  or  wa- 
ter, they  sought  the  shore,  they  frequently  fell  a 
prey  to  savage  ambush.  At  sea,  pirates  were  not  un- 
frequent;  at  home  there  were  dreaded  epidemics, 
contagious  diseases,  military  drafts  and  press  gangs 
to  tear  fathers  from  dependent  families,  and  consign 
them  to  slavery  in  the  ships  of  "Christian  England.'' 
Then  the  embargo,  and  war,  which  forced  their  ves- 


sels from  the  ocean  where  dismantled,  they  lay  in 
bushy  creeks.  But  one  employment  remained  for 
these  rugged  toilers  of  the  sea,  and  that  was  in  the 
vessels  of  the  Navy,  or  on  board  the  numerous  pri- 
vateers, where  they  rendered  noble  service  to  the 
young  nation. 

As  illustrative  of  the  dangers  above  mentioned  we 
will  recount  one  instance. 

In  August,  1747,  Captain  Amos  Hilton  was  fishing 
off  the  coast  of  Maine.  Being  out  of  wood  and  water, 
he  entered  a  little  harbor  where  he  anchored  his  ves- 
sel, and  with  his  son,  and  crew,  was  soon  busy  tilling 
his  casks  from  the  brook,  and  cutting  wood,  when  they 
were  surprised  by  the  Indians  and  massacred.  It 
was  a  dreadful  blow  to  the  bereaved  families,  for 
whom  every  one  in  the  village  felt  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy,^nd  especially  for  the  aged  parents  of  Aaron 
Lee,  a  boy  of  twelve,  who  was  on  board  the  ill-fated 
vessel. 

Some  three  years  after  this  sad  event,  while  the 
Lee  family  were  taking  their  seats  at  dinner,  the  door 
opened,  and  a  young  man  of  swarthy  complexion, 
with  long  black  hair  and  clothed  in  skins,  entered. 
In  the  few  words  they  understood  of  the  Indian 
tongue,  they  asked  if  he  would  have  food.  He  made 
no  reply,  but  gazed  from  one  to  another.  At  length 
walking  to  where  Mrs.  Lee  was  seated  he  called  her 
mother.  Their  grief  of  many  years  was  soon  changed 
to  joy,  for  he,  "  their  son,  who  was  dead,  is  alive 
again— he  was  lost  and  is  found." 

The  story  of  his  adventures  is  as  follows:  Soon 
after  the  attack  was  commenced  he  was  seized  by 
strong  arms  and  hurried  to  the  village,  where  his 
clothes  were  taken  from  him ;  and  clad  in  skins  he 
was  made  to  work  with  the  women  in  fetching  wood 
and  water.  He  soon  learned  their  language,  but  was 
never  allowed  to  leave  the  village ;  thus  months  and 
years  passed  with  no  opportunity  of  escape. 

One  day  when  all  the  warriors  were  away  on  some 
murderous  expedition,  he  was  at  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  women  cutting  faggots.  When  he 
had  made  a  great  pile,  they  told  him  he  had  cut 
enough,  and  when  the  braves  returned  he  was  to  be 
placed  upon  it  and  burned  to  death. 

The  prospect  was  not  pleasing  to  the  poor  boy,  and 
he  so  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  women  that  they 
advised  his  escape  and  promised  to  aid  him.  They 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  white  settle- 
ment, and  went  with  him  until  they  came  to  an 
abandoned  house,  where  they  concealed  him  in  an 
oven,  and  then  they  went  back  to  their  homes. 

When  the  warriors  returned  they  were  told  their 
prisoner  had  escaped,  and  a  vigorous  search  was 
made  for  him.  Every  part  of  the  old  house  was  ex- 
amined, except  the  oven.  At  twilight  the  disap- 
pointed savages  gave  up  the  search,  and  when  it  was 
quite  dark,  Lee  crept  from  his  hiding-place  and  pur- 
sued his  way  through  the  forest.  By  concealing 
himself  by  day,  and  traveling  by  night,  he  reached  the 
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settlement.  Then  concealment  being  no  longer 
necessary  he  resumed  his  weary  journey  by  daylight, 
until  the  long-wished  for  home  was  reached. 

Aaron  Lee  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  for  many 
years  he  served  the  town  as  their  clerk. 


CHAPTER   CII. 
MANCHCST£Bn-(  CorUinued). 

AnnalB  from  1800  to  1887. 

Ik  1800  the  population  was  one  thousand  and 
eighty-two  of  whom  three  were  colored.  The  Rev. 
Abraham  Randall  was  ordained  September  2,  1801. 
On  the  following  year  the  road  to  the  cove  w'as  im- 
proved by  a  more  direct  way  over  the  "  great  hill." 

In  1803  the  first  post-office  was  established,  and 
Delucena  L.  Bingham  was  appointed  Post-master, 
which  office  he  retained  until  1837,  when  he  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three. 

Before  the  establishment  of  this  office,  letters  for 
Manchester  were  carried  to  Gloucester,  brought  back 
by  the  stage-driver  and  stuck  in  a  rack  in  the  town. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  office  for  the  first  quarter 
were  seven  dollars,  of  which  the  post-master  had  thirty 
per  cent.  Mr.  Bingham  was  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
came  to  Manchester  in  1764,  when  he  was  but  nine- 
teen years  old ;  he  taught  school  for  several  years,  was 
a  deacon  of  the  church  for  thirty-two  years,  a  land 
surveyor,  and  one  of  the  selectmen  eighteen  years, 
town  clerk  thirty-one  years,  and  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives  in  1824. 

1804.  The  first  social  library  was  established  with 
forty-five  subscribers  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes.  In  1806,  the  second  social  library  was  in- 
stituted; they  both  continued  for  a  few  years  and 
then  were  broken  up,  and  the  books  divided  among 
the  members. 

In  1804  the  subject  of  building  a  new  meeting- 
house was  considered  in  town  meeting.  During 
the  year  following  a  "daily  stage"  drawn  by  four 
horses  enabled  the  people  to  visit  Salem  and  Boston 
more  conveniently:  its  arrival  and  departure  was 
always  an  event  of  absorbing  interest,  and  the  dri- 
vers were  the  most  popular  of  men.  They  were  the  au  - 
tocrats  of  the  road  ;  the  ladies  always  had  smiles  for 
them ;  they  set  the  fashions  for  the  men,  and  were  the 
admiration  of  the  boys.  The  dwelling  and  barn  of 
Captain  Samuel  Allen  was  burned.  These  were  the 
first  buildings  destroyed  by  fire  since  the  settlement  of 
the  town.  They  stood  on  School  Street  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  Thomas  Willmington*s  house. 
The  buildings  were  entirely  consumed  with  the  most 
of  their  contents,  and  long  piles  of  wood  in  the  rear 
of  the  barn,  were  also  destroyed:  it  was  supposed  to 
have  originated  from  a  lighted  pipe  in  the  barn. 


The  embargo  of  1808  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction all  along  the  coast:  by  it  trade  was 
paralyzed,  and  commerce  destroyed:  vigoroua  re- 
monstrances were  seqt  out  from  all  the  sea-porta. 

A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  this  town  was  held 
September  1st,  1808,  and  a  petition,  or  memorial 
drawn  up  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  setting  forth  their  loyalty  to  the  gov- 
ernment,— their  distressed  condition  from  the  eflTects 
of  the  embargo  by  rendering  valueless  their  catch  of 
fish  of  the  preceding  year,  and  their  hopeless  pros- 
pect of  future  means  of  support  of  themselves  and 
families.  As  this  memorial  failed  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect,  another  meeting  was  held  Febmary  8, 
1809,  at  which  Abiel  Burgess  presided  as  moderator, 
and  D.  L.  Bingham  clerk,  to  petition  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  for  some  action  to  induce  the  na- 
tional government  to  relax  the  restriction  on  com- 
merce. As  this  petition,  or  memorial  will  best  show 
the  state  of  feeling  of  the  people  at  that  time,  a  copy 
is  here  inserted  verbatim. 

"  To  the  honorahle^  the  SenaU  md  Home  of  Beprettfntoiicw*  qf  the  Qm- 
monweaUh  of  M<u»achH$eUa,  in  general  court  ateembled, 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Manchester  in  legal  tovn  meecioK 
assembled,  humbly  represent  that  such  is  their  local  situation,  the  soil 
of  the  town  being  in  general  rocky,  broken  and  barren,  they  are  obliged 
to  repair  to  the  Ocean  for  the  means  of  subsistance  for  themselTes  kdA 
families.  This  invaluable  priTilege  which  the  God  of  Nature  hae  aflbrded 
them,  they  hare  hoped  to  ei\Joy  unmolested.  But  the  restrictions  Uid 
on  them  in  the  the  several  Embargo  Laws  enacted  by  the  GovemmeBt 
of  the  United  States,  has  excited  sensations  truly  painful  and  distresacg 
to  your  memorialists  as  weU  as  many  others.  We  hare  indulged  a  hope 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  would  not  continue  to  intsnlicc 
that  commerce  on  which  we  have  depended  for  our  support.  Your  memor- 
ialists do  consider  that  the  abandonment  of  the  Ocean,  to  them  is  as  oppres- 
sive, distretrsiug  and  unjust  as  a  prohibition  on  the  produce  of  the  land 
would  be  to  the  farmer.  While  our  brethren  in  the  country  ei^oy  ibe 
privilege  of  cultivating  their  land  and  reaping  the  fhiit  of  their  labon, 
we  are  under  the  restraints  which  forbid  our  industry  and  deprives  oe  oi 
our  only  means  of  support.  Tour  memorialists  have  petitioned  Congreaf 
for  relief,  but  in  vain,  now  turn  their  eyes  to  this  honorable  body,  the 
more  immediate  guardians  of  their  constitutional  rights,  |»«ying  them 
to  take  such  measures  as  in  their  wisdom  they  shall  conceive  bc«t  calcu- 
lated to  afford  us  relief  and  save  us  from  beggary  and  starvation. 

"Your  memorialists  pledge  themselves  as  ready  at  the  riskof  tiieir 
property  and  lives,  to  support  you  In  any  oonstitntional  measures  yoo 
shall  adopt  for  the  redress  of  our  grievances,  and  likewise  to  prevent  so 
ui^ust  war  with  Great  Britain. 

"  Your  memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray.  I>one  in  town 
meeting  this  8th  of  Feb.,  18U9.** 

Taking  advantage  of  this  discontent,  wily  agents 
from  the  mother  country  sought  to  effect  a  separation 
of  the  New  England  States  from  the  Union  ;  while 
the  people  loudly  condemned  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  imposing  the  embargo,  the  feeling 
of  patriotism  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  admit  a 
thought  of  secession. 

This  year  the  town  lost  two  of  her  valued  citizens, 
Dr.  David  Norwood  and  Captain  Samuel  Prince. 

In  1809  the  proprietors  decided  to  build  a  new 
meeting-house,  towards  which  the  town  gave  the  bell 
and  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  materials  of  the 
old  meeting-house,  taking  as  their  share  of  the  house, 
the  gallery  seats,  singing  seats,  minister's  pew,  the 
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porch,  all  the  outside  of  the  house,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-aeYcn  pounds  was  ordered  to  he  paid 
as  the  balance  due  the  proprietors  for  the  name. 

The  new  meeting-hou:«e  was  completed  July  9, 
1809,  at  a  cost  of  eighty-five  hundred  dollars.  It  was 
considered  an  unusually  good  example  of  the  church 
architecture  of  that  period,  and  was  constructed  of  the 
best  materials.  The  height  from  the  ground  is  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet;  surmounting  all  is  a  gilded 
weathercock,  that  was  taken  from  the  old  church, 
where  it  was  placed  in  1754.  From  its  high  perch 
this  sentinel  of  our  puritan  ancestry  has  faithfully 
made  visible  the  course  of  the  wind's  journeyings  for 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  years. 

Rev.  James  Thurston  was  installed  as  pastor  April 
19th. 

The  Powder  House  that  crowns  the  hill  in  the  rear 
of  the  village  was  built  in  1810.  It  is  of  brick,  and 
the  mortar  is  as  fresh  and  sharp  as  when  new;  while 
that  of  the  door  that  was  bricked  up  a  few  years 
Bince  is  fast  washing  away,  and  the  question  is  often 
asked,  has  the  making  of  mortar  become  a  lost  art  ? 

During  the  following  year  the  town  granted  to 
Thomas  Leach,  two  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  of  land 
in  front  of  his  dwelling,  in  exchange  for  some  of  the 
land  on  which  the  meeting-house  stands. 

On  July  19,  1812,  William  Tuck  was  elected  dele- 
gate to  the  County  Convention  at  Ipswich.  This  con- 
vention was  called  to  consider  the  **  awful  and  alarm- 
iflg  situation  of  the  country."  The  convention 
adopted  resolutions  strongly  expressive  of  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  war. 

The  political  clouds  which  had  so  long  been  gath- 
ering over  the  young  nation,  culminated  in  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Great  Britain  in  June,  1812. 
This  action  was  considered  by  many  of  the  people  of 
the  sea-board  as  unwise  and  impolitic;  they  well 
knew  the  maritime  interest  of  the  country,  upon 
which  so  many  depended  for  their  support,  would  be 
driven  from  the  sea ;  but  the  injustice  and  the  op- 
pression of  England  had  irritated  them,  until  a  feel- 
ing of  resentment  had  been  aroused,  and  they  realized 
that  longer  submission  would  be  unworthy  of  a  peo- 
ple claiming  to  be  free.  While  it  remained  a  ques- 
tion of  policy,  there  were  many  opinions ;  but  now 
that  war  had  been  made  the  arbitrator,  it  became 
a  matter  of  defense,  and  there  was  a  much  greater 
unity  of  sentiment. 

At  a  public  meeting  Henry  Story,  John  Allen, 
Andrew  Marsters,  William  Tuck  and  Samuel  Foster 
were  chosen  a  committee  of  safety  ;  they  were  re- 
quired to  set  watchmen  along  the  coast,  erect  flag 
staffs  and  provide  flags  for  alarms.  They  petitioned 
the  Governor  for  arms  and  ammunition  and  for  two 
SIX  pound  guns.  Breast-works  were  thrown  up  at 
Norton's,  near  those  built  in  1777. 

In  1813  provisions  were  extremely  high  and  scarce, 
M  employment  very  difficult  to  procure;  a  peck 
of  meal  was  the  equivalent  of  a  day's  labor.    Thirty 
80 


cents  a  cord  was  the  price  for  cutting  and  piling 
wood  and  no  money  was  paid ;  orders  on  the  stores 
were  given  instead ;  there  was  much  distress  among 
the  poor. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Tappan,  who  kept  a  store  on  Central 
Street,  believed  it  possible  to  evade  the  enemy's  ships, 
and  get  some  supplies  from  Boston.  His  topsail 
schooner  "  Nancy  "  was  noted  for  her  sailing  quali- 
ties, and  Captain  Jerry  Danforth,  Nathan  Carter  and 
his  son,  Benjamin  Tappan,  were  placed  in  charge. 
They  kept  along  the  shore,  entered  Boston  harbor  by 
Shirley  Gut  at  night;  having  secured  their  cargo, 
which  consisted  of  flour,  sugar,  molasses,  rum  and 
lumber,  they  started  homeward.  All  went  well  until 
they  had  passed  Baker's  Island,  and  they  were  con- 
gratulating themselves  upon  the  success  of  their  trip, 
for  they  were  almost  home.  Suddenly  the  fog,  lift- 
ing, disclosed  the  much  dreaded  cruiser  quite  near. 
A  shot  from  her  was  a  hint  to  stop,  but,  as  there  was 
a  breeze,  they  kept  on  their  course  for  Manchester. 
They  could  see  two  barges  being  made  ready  for  a 
chase.  When  they  reflected  upon  the  damage  they 
might  inflict  on  the  unprotected  village,  they  resolved 
to  run  inside  of  Mi^ery  Island,  and  endeavor  to  reach 
the  protection  of  the  forts  below  Salem.  But  the 
wind  became  lighter  and  the  barges  were  gaining  so 
fast  it  was  decided  to  run  her  on  shore,  which  they 
did  at  Mingo's  beach  in  Beverly.  The  men  landed 
under  cover  of  the  vessel,  but  as  they  reached  the 
high  land  near  the  road  they  were  fired  upon, by  their 
pursuers. 

The  English  used  etpry  effort  to  get  their  prize 
afloat,  but,  failing  in  that,  they  took  some  of  the 
goods,  stripped  the  sails  and  set  her  on  fire.  The 
militia  from  Beverly  and  Manchester  soon  arrived, 
extinguished  the  fire,  and  hastened  the  departure  of 
the  barges  by  some  musket  shots. 

The  vessel  was  afterwards  taken  to  Manchester  and 
repaired. 

This  was  the  only  serious  alarm  the  people  of  the 
town  sustained  from  the  enemy's  ships.  But  their 
presence  occa^ioned  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  espe- 
cially among  the  women  ;  who  upon  the  first  signal 
of  danger  from  the  coast  guards,  were  accustomed  to 
seize  their  infants,  hurry  a  few  valuables  into  bags, 
kept  for  the  purpose,  and  flee  to  the  woods  un- 
til all  was  safe  again.  As  in  the  earlier  wars,  the 
mothers  and  daughters  were  great  sufferers. 

Soon  after  the  event  narrated  above  an  alarm  came 
from  the  Cove,  "  the  enemy  are  landing !  "  A  part 
of  the  militia  company  at  once  responded  to  the  calL 
The  old  six-pounder  that  always  stood  on  the  green 
in  front  of  the  church  was  carefully  loaded,  and,  to 
the  inspiring  notes  of  the  drum  and  fife,  the  com- 
pany set  forth,  with  the  cannon  and  a  long  train  of  the 
bigger  boys ;  some  with  shot-guns  and  others  as  speo- 
tators  of  the  coming  conflict.  The  six-pounder  was 
placed  in  position  on  Crow  Island.  The  men  sought 
the  cover  of  the  rocks,  the  boys  crouched  behind  the 
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boulders  and  the  band  found  rest  in  the  cool  shade  of 
the  woods,  where  "  with  sweet  melody  they  passed 
the  weary  hours." 

As  the  boats  from  the  frigate  approached  the  shore 
they  captured  two  citizens  of  the  town  who  were  fish- 
ing. Judging  one  was  familiar  with  the  coast,  the 
officer  in  charge  ordered  him  (Captain  Danforth)  to 
pilot  them  in ;  to  which  the  captain  responded  with 
so  much  cheerfulness  as  to  create  a  doubt  if  the  peo- 
ple on  shore  (whose  drum  and  fife  they  could  occa- 
sionally hear),  had  not  prepared  for  them  an  uncom- 
fortable reception,  and  the  innocent-looking  fisher- 
men were  cunning  decoys.  They  stopped  rowing ; 
with  their  glasses  they  could  see  the  cannon,  numer- 
ous bodies  but  half  concealed  behind  the  rocks,  and 
the  frequent  notes  of  martial  music  seemed  to  tell  of 
gathering  forces. 

They  hesitated — they  listened  and  consulted — and 
then  with  curses  they  dismissed  the  fishermen  and  re- 
turned to  their  ship. 

The  victorious  land  forces  were  called  from  the 
rocks,  the  band  from  the  woods,  and,  with  the  old 
cannon  and  the  rear  guard  of  noisy  boys,  they  started 
for  home  in  high  spirits. 

In  descending  the  "  great  hill,"  they  were  amazed 
at  finding  their  long-treasured  and  only  cannon  bally 
which  they  had  so  carefully  placed  in  the  gun,  and 
from  which  they  had  expected  such  wholesale  de- 
struction to  the  '*  wooden  walls  of  old  England,"  had 
rolled  out  in  ascending  the  hill,  and  was  quietly  re- 
posing by  the  wayside.  This  incident  somewhat 
dampened  the  enthusiasm  of  the  officer  in  charge; 
but  the  rank  and  file,  and  the  people,  always  regarded 
this  expedition  as  a  great  military  success — ^' a  glo- 
rious victory." 

A  ^'  Poor-house  "  that  had  been  built  near  the  site 
of  the  present  Baptist  Church,  was  destroyed  by  fire ; 
it  was  called  the  "  long  house."  It  had  become  a 
nuisance,  and  the  people  made  no  effort  to  prevent  its 
destrqction. 

1815  brought  peace  and  terminated  another  period 
of  suffering.  Although  the  people  had  differed  as  to 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  war,  they  all  united 
in  rejoicing  that  it  had  been  brought  to  a  close.  On 
that  February  day  bon-fires,  the  firing  of  cannon, 
public  gathering  and  gladness  was  everywhere.  In 
this  town  the  event  was  celebrated  by  a  notable  din- 
ner at  the  tavern,  when  the  emotions  of  the  people 
found  vent  in  speeches,  patriotic  songs,  and  shouts  of 
great  merriment  until  the  small  hours  of  the  coming 
day. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  United  States  had 
but  a  small  number  of  naval  vessels ;  but  privateers 
were  soon  fitted  out  from  almost  every  port,  and 
many  prizes  were  taken  from  the  enemy.  This  war 
.was  to  a  great  extent  fought  upon  the  ocean  and  the 
great  lakes.  It  was  a  naval  conflict,  where  the  sea- 
men of  the  young  republic  exhibited  such  uncommon 
bravery,  and  nautical  skill,  as  to  win  for  their  flag  a 


respect  and  a  much  higher  position  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  than  it  had  ever  occupied  before. 

Until  about  this  time,  agriculture  and  commerce 
had  almost  exclusively  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
people,  but  the  embargo  and  the  war,  had  diverted  a 
greatdeal  of  capital  from  commerce  to  manufactnring. 
Thus  new  fields  of  enterprise  and  industry  were  opened 
and  a  more  varied  occupation  for  the  people  was 
created.  For  a  while  there  had  been  much  distresi 
among  the  poor,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  had 
advanced.  Its  strength  had  been  perfected  in  Buffer- 
ing. 

As  in  all  the  earlier  wars  Manchester  performed 
her  part  loyally.  Many  of  her  citizens  were  in  priva- 
teers, and  in  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 
With  Perry  in  his '  victories  on  Lake  Erie,  and  with 
M'Donough  on  Cham  plain  there  were  Ephraim  dem- 
ons, John  Babcock,  Joseph  Camp  and  William  Camp. 
These  two  last  named  were  probably  killed,  as  they 
never*  returned. 

Some  of  the  sailors  served  in  the  navy  on  the  ocean. 
Lambert  Flowers  was  in  the  Chesapeake  with  Law- 
rence when  she  surrendered  to  the  Shannon,  after  a 
hard  and  bloody  engagement.  Flowers  was  a  giant 
in  size,  of  wonderful  strength,  and  of  great  courage; 
he  boarded  the  Shannon  before  the  surrender,  aod 
though  badly  wounded,  with  the  head  of  a  boarding 
pike  deeply  buried  in  his  great  frame,  and  its  broken 
shafl  hanging  from  it,  he  was  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight.  After  his  cutlass  had  been  broken  he  contin- 
ued his  bloody  work  with  a  carpenter's  axe.  For 
many  years  after  the  declaration  of  peace  he  remained 
a  boatswain  in  the  U;  S.  Navy. 

The  year  following  the  declaration  of  peace  wis 
exceptionally  cold,  with  frost  in  every  month.  It  has 
often  been  referred  to  as  the  year  without  a  summer. 
At  this  time  this  town  furnished  no  less  than  fiftj 
captains  for  the  foreign  trade  of  Boston,  Salem,  and 
Newburyport. 

In  1817,  William  Hooper  and  others  of  the  Cotc 
were  authorized  to  build  a  wharf  or  sea-wall  from 
Crow  Island  into  the  sea.  This  structure  yet  re- 
mains; it  was  probably  a  break-water,  under  the 
protection  of  which  the  small  vessels  then  engaged  in 
the  fisheries  might  discharge  their  catch.  During 
this  year  the  road  to  Essex  was  made.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  it  was  voted  by  the  town  to  join  the  middle 
district  in  building  a  school-house,  ^'the  town  to 
build  one-half  of  the  house,  and  become  proprietors 
of  the  lower  part,  exclusive  of  furnishing  the  inside 
of  the  district  room.''  This  is  the  old  building  on 
School  street,  now  used  for  the  PubDc  Library  and 
engine  house. 

At  a  town  meeting  in  1818  it  was  voted  to  sell  the 
corner  seats  in  the  meeting-house  and  invest  the  pro- 
ceeds in  a ''  stove,  and  set  the  same  in  the  meeting- 
house." Later  in  the  day  it  was  voted  to  reconsider 
the  above  vote,  and  expend  the  money  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  seats  in  the  town  and  school-house. 
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In  1820  the  town  voted  to  furnish  a  room  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  school-house  for  the  selectmen's 
office. 

On  the  twelfth  of  September  of  this  year  Rev. 
Samuel  M.  Emerson  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
CoQgregfttionai  Church.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Williams  College. 

In  1821  the  town  voted  to  authorize  the  selectmen 
to  purchase  a  stove  for  the  meeting-house. 

The  early  meeting-houses  of  our  hardy  ancestors 
were  not  built  with  reference  to  heating  them.  They 
had  neither  chimneys  nor  stoves;  how  the  men* 
women  and  children  could  endure  to  sit  on  the  hard 
board  seats,  where  the  temperature  was  the  same  as 
that  which  raged  and  howled  over  the  snow  and  ice 
without,  and  listen  to  the  long  services  of  the  per- 
iod, can  only  be  explained  by  a  much  greater  degree 
of  Eeal  and  endurance  than  is  possessed  by  their  de- 
scendants. Judge  Sewall  tells  in  his  diary  of  a  cer- 
tain day  in  Boston,  in  1686.  ''This  day  was  so  cold 
that  the  sacramental  bread  is  frozen  pretty  hard,  and 
rattles  sadly  as  broken  into  the  plates.''  The  people 
not  only  endured  it,  but  stoutly  rei>isted  any  measure 
that  would  lessen  the  frigid  temperature  of  their 
places  of  worship.  But  very  few  stoves  were  used  in 
the  churches  of  New  England  before  1750,  and  in 
most  places  the  movement  towards  greater  comfort 
was  successfully  opposed  until  after  1800. 

In  Manchester  the  first  action  in  that  direction  was 
in  1818,  when  the  town  voted  to  sell  some  corner 
seats  in  the  meeting-house  and  buy  a  stove,  but  later 
in  the  day  the  opposition  was  aroused,  and  the  vote 
was  reconsidered.  In  1821  the  attempt  was  made 
again,  and  the  stove  was  purchased.  We  are  told  the 
arguments  against  it  were  the  questionable  effect  on 
the  health  of  the  congregation,  and  the  belief  that 
the  young  would  be  made  puny  and  effeminate. 

This  original  stove  was  used  for  many  years.  It 
was  a  heavy  cast-iron  box,  and  absurdly  small  for  the 
large  space  it,  was  expected  to  warm.  It  stood  in 
front  of  the  pulpit,  and  was  connected  with  the 
chimney  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  church  by  a  long 
pipe  over  the  central  isle. 

The  first  cold  Sunday  after  it  had  been  placed  in 
position,  the  people  all  went  to  meeting  fully  pre- 
pared to  watch  the  result  of  the  experiment.  Many 
felt  it  uncomfortably  warm ;  and  two  young  women 
were  so  overcome  by  the  "  baked  air  "  they  fainted, 
and  were  taken  to  the  vestibule  where  the  atmos- 
phere was  of  a  better  quality.  But  the  next  day 
it  was  learned,  the  wood  for  the  stove  had  not  been 
received,  and  no  fire  had  been  made ;  this  proved  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  opposition,  and  but  little  was  said 
upon  the  subject  afterwards. 

Many  ladies  used  foot-stoves ;  these  were  tin  boxes 
in  wooden  frames,  in  which,  a  dish  of  hard  wood- 
coals  was  placed  just  before  leaving  home;  but  long 
before  the  close  of  the  service  they  were  always  quite 
cold. 


In  1822  the  School  and  Town-House  was  finished, 
and  a  bell  was  purchased  and  placed  in  the  cupola. 
This  bell  deserves  a  moment's  notice.  As  a  vessel  in 
Gloucester  Harbor  was  raising  her  anchor,  this  was 
found  on  one  of  the  flukes.  It  evidently  had  been  a 
ship's  bell,  and  was  believed  to  have  been  of  Spanish 
origin.  As  no  record  or  tradition  existed  of  any 
vessel  having  been  lost  in  that  part  of  the  harbor,  it 
was  thought  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity,  and  per- 
haps it  had  lain  beneath  the  sea, — long  before  the 
advent  of  English  adventurers. 

When  the  building  was  no  longer  needed  for 
educational  purposes,  the  bell  was  exchanged  for 
a  larger  one  that  calls  the  scholars  to  the  High  and 
Grammar  Schools.  The  old  bell,  with  its  long  service 
and  mysterious  history,  should  have  been  preserved. 

Before  a  family  took  possession  of  a  new  house,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  invite  the  minister  and  the 
people,  and  with  prayers  and  appropriate  addresses, 
dedicate  the  house.  The  services  concluded,  a 
lunch,  with  a  bountiful  supply  of  stimulants  ended 
the  ceremony.  This  ancient  custom  was  not  discon- 
tinued until  about  this  time. 

The  raising  of  the  frame  of  a  house,  or  barn,  or  the 
launching  of  a  vessel,  was  an  occasion  for  a  general 
frolic ;  some  eating,  and  a  great  deal  of  drinking. 

In  1828  Capt.  William  Babcock  was  murdered 
at  sea  by  pirates  who  attempted  to  take  his  vessel. 

In  1825  John  P.  Allen  was  granted  the  privilege  of 
setting  a  mill  for  sawing  mahogany  on  the  site  of  the 
old  "Grist  Mill,"  and  on  the  following  year  the  town 
voted  thirty -seven  dollars  for  the  "Singing  Society." 

A  hearse  was  purchased;  before  this  the  dead  were 
borne  to  the  grave  on  a  bier  carried  by  four  men, 
hence  the  name  of  "  bearers." 

And  once  more  the  town  voted  against  the  division 
of  Essex  County. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  American  Independence  was  celebrated ;  an  ar- 
tillery company  from  Gloucester  took  part  in  the 
parade  and  fired  the  customary  salutes  from  the 
common.  A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  procession 
was  a  company  of  "twenty-four  veterans  of  the  Rev- 
olution," who  marched  in  their  service-worn  uniforms 
with  a  banner,  on  which  was  inscribed  "76."  An 
oration  was  delivered  in  the  church  by  Tyler  Par- 
sons, and  a  dinner  was  served  in  the  town  hall,  where 
patriotic  speeches  and  toasts  closed  the  observances 
of  the  day. 

In  1828  Lieutenant  Henry  Ward,  U.  S.  N.,  while 
journeying  with  his  wife,  feeling  unwell  alighted  from 
his  carriage  and  sat  by  the  road-side  in  the  shade  of 
an  oak,  where  he  died.  A  hewn  stone  on  the  south- 
em  side  of  the  road  beyond  the  "  Crescent  House," 
marks  the  spot. 

This  year  the  town  purchased  the  first  fire  engine 
and  twelve  pairs  of  leather  buckets,  and  the  first 
engine  company  was  organized. 

In  1829  Mr.  John  Price,  who  had  taught  for  one 
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season  at  West  Manchester,  took  charge  of  the  Cen- 
tral School;  this  had  not  been  satisfactorily  con- 
ducted, but  under  Mr.  Price's  management  it  soon 
attained  a  much  better  position  than  it  had  ever  be- 
fore occupied.  From  this  time  a  very  marked  im- 
provement in  the  educational  system  of  the  town 
may  be  dated ;  his  influence  was  felt  in  every  school ; 
the  rod  was  less  used,  reason  and  a  system  of  re- 
wards took  its  place,  and  far  better  discipline  and 
greater  progress  was  the  result. 

He  continued  in  the  public  schools  until  1834, 
when  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Franklin  School,  of 
Salem.  He  returned  in  1836,  and  opened  an  acade- 
my, which  proved  very  successful ;  not  only  were  tbe 
seats  sought  for  by  the  youth  of  the  town,  but  from 
other  towns  and  States,  and  from  the  West  Indies. 
For  twenty-one  consecutive  years  he  continued  this 
academy,  when  he  spent  a  year  of  rest  in  Cuba,  and 
returning  reopened  his  school  and  continued  in  his 
chosen  profession  until  he  had  completed  forty-two 
years  of  teaching  in  Manchester. 

At  one  time,  when  he  was  the  teacher  of  the  Cen- 
tral School,  his  scholars  numbered  one  hundred  and 
five.  At  that  time  penmanship  was  an  important 
branch  of  study,  'and  all  the  copies  were  written 
by  the  teacher,  who  also  made  and  repaired  all  the 
quill  pens  used.  A  man  who  can  look  back  to  an 
educational  record  of  forty-two  years  has  not  lived  in 
vain. 

Mr.  Price  was  born  in  Tamworth,  N.  H.,  in  1808, 
and  is  yet  vigorous. 

In  1830  there  was  reported  to  be  160  Acres  of  til- 
lage, 600  acres  English  upland,  1660  acres  of  pas- 
tures, 76  of  meadow,  60  salt  marsh,  1266  woodland,  60 
acres  unimproved,  281  unimprovable  land.  Popula- 
tion 1236. 

In  1833  the  stone  wall  was  built  along  the  Sum- 
mer Street  side  of  the  burial-ground,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifly  dollars  appropriated  for  the  same. 

In  December,  1834,  Jonathan  Lull.  Benjamin 
Jones  and  Asa  Woodbury  sailed  from  Salem.  A 
violent  storm  raged  along  the  coast  that  day,  and  the 
vessel  foundered  at  sea. 

The  steeple  of  the  Congregational  Church  was 
damaged  by  lightning. 

In  1836  the  town  petitioned  Congress  for  the  re- 
moval of  a  pile  of  rocks  in  the  harbor  known  as 
"  B  »  Bell  rocks.*'    They  were  soon  after  removed. 

1836.  The  fishing  and  coasting  trade  employs  about 
twelve  hundred  tons.  Formerly  the  town  was  much 
more  actively  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  but  for  the 
last  ten  years  the  business  has  gradually  dimin- 
ished ;  but  few  vessels  are  now  being  built  for  that 
trade.  Most  of  the  youths  were  formerly  trained  to 
the  sea,  either  in  the  fishing  trade  or  in  foreign  com- 
merce. 

In  1816  there  were  fifty  commanders  of  vessels  in 
foreign  commerce  belonging  to  this  town.  At  this 
period  there  are  not  twenty.    The  furniture  business 


is  fast  taking  the  place  of  nautical  pursuits.  This 
trade  employs  over  two  hundred  men,  and  has  given 
a  stimulus  to  tbe  activity  of  the  town  unequaled  in 
any  former  period.  Two  packets  are  kept  constantly 
employed  freighting  the  furniture  to  Boston,  whence 
it  is  shipped  to  the  more  distant  markets.  The  sales 
for  the  present  year  are  sixty  thousand  dollars.  The 
estimated  valuation  $366,674.82. 

There  are  three  grist-mills,  three  lumber-mills,  one 
mahogany  veneering-mill,  one  bakery,  twelve  car- 
penters, one  cooper's  shop,  one  wheelwright,  three 
painters,  one  tailor,  one  brick-yard,  six  shoemakera' 
shops,  two  blacksmiths,  one  manufacturer  of  ship 
steering  wheels,  ten  furniture  shops  and  one  tan- 
nery, and  the  following  farm  products  and  stock: 
2600  bushels  of  corn,  460  bushels  of  barley.  290  tons 
of  English  hay,  160  cows,  60  oxen,  40  tons  of  salt 
hay,  28  horses,  69  swine,  36  tons  of  fresh  meadow 
hay. 

This  year.  Dr.  Ezekiel  Wallis  Leach  completed  his 
history  of  the  town.  Many  years  ago,  the  doctor 
finding  our  early  records  in  a  lamentably  defecdve 
condition,  and  feeling  that  no  time  should  be  lost, 
set  himself  at  work  connecting  the  missing  links. 
For  years  he  made  it  a  labor  of  love,  and  succeeded 
in  collecting  from  various  sources  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  historical  matter  bearing  on  our  early  his- 
tory ;  he  presented  a  manuscript  copy  to  the  town. 
And  for  greater  security  against  probable  loss,  he 
prepared  a  revised  copy,  which  he  deposited  with 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in  Boston. 

In  this  Dr.  Leach  has  rendered  the  town  an  in. 
valuable  service,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
measures  will  be  adopted  for  its  completion  and 
publication. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  above  named  society 
we  were  granted  every  facility  for  a  study  of  this 
manuscript,  and  much  of  the  material  in  those  pages 
was  gathered  from  it. 

A  high  school,  where  the  ancient  languages  were 
taught,  was  opened  by  William  Long.  This  excel- 
lent school  was  kept  in  the  building  afterwards  re- 
modeled into  a  parsonage  for  the  CongregatioDal 
Church. 

It  is  often  pleasant  to  know  the  age  of  trees. 

The  first  shade  trees  planted  on  Central  Street,  was 
in  1836,  when  Col.  Eben  Tappan  set  the  elms  in  front 
of  his  residence. 

Those  on  the  Deacon  Enoch  Allen  estate,  were 
planted  in  the  following  year. 

The  large  elm  in  front  of  the  "  Gentles  "  home  on 
School  Street,  was  planted  about  seventy-five  years 
ago.  And  farther  up  on  the  same  street  opposite  the 
'*  Butler"  house  is  one  that  was  planted  by  Exkiel 
Leach  in  1810. 

In  1836  the  brick  house  of  George  W.  Marble  on 
Bridge  Street,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  weather  was 
very  cold,  and  the  water  so  scarce,  that  engines  were 
useless. 
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The  great  fire  began  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
August,  1836.  In  the  Salem  Gazette  of  August  30th, 
we  find  the  following  account  of  it: 

"It  ia  with  the  deepest  regret  we  anaouDce  that  the  thriving  Tillage 
of  Manchester  in  our  neighborhood,  has  experienced  a  severe  calamity, 
in  the  deetmctlon  by  fire  of  its  principal  business  establishments,  b^ 
which  upwards  of  1(K)  industrious  men  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  seyeml  worthy  indiridnals  have  lost  their  all. 

"About 2  o* clock  on  Sunday  morning  the  Steam  Veneering  Mill  of 
John  P.  Allen,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  village,  was  discovered  to 
be  on  fire,  and  the  flames  spread  with  great  rapidity,  communicating  im- 
mediately to  the  two  cabinet-shope,  and  Uie  handsome  dwelling-house 
and  bam  of  that  gentleman,  and  which  were  totally  destroyed  with 
their  contents. 

"Also  the  large  cabinet  manufactory  of  Mr.  Larkin  Woodbury  which 
wu  destroyed.  Part  of  the  contents  were  saved  in  a  damaged  condi- 
tion. 

"Also  the  dwelling-house,  bam  and  outbuildings  of  Dr.  Asa  Story 
which  were  destroyed. 

*Also  the  dwoUing'house  and  barn  of  Mr.  Solomon  Lee,  an  aged  vet- 
stan  of  the  Bevolntion  ;  a  total  loss  and  no  Insurance. 

"Also  the  house  and  shop  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Masters,  and  the  stable 
and  shed  attached  to  the  tavem  of  Nathaniel  Colby,  all  of  which  were 
bomt. 

"The  loss  sustained  by  Mr.  Allen  is  very  great,  estimated  from  920,000 
tot30,C00,  but  we  are  glad  to  leam  he  has  considerable  insurance.  Be- 
sides his  buildings,  mahogany,  tools,  Ac,  all  his  valuable  house  furni- 
ture, a  large  number  of  mahogany  logs,  veneers,  lumber  and  articles  of 
new  furniture  were  destroyed. 

"A  gentleman  of  this  city,  we  learn,  had $1,000  worth  of  mahogany  at 
this  mill.  Mr.  Woodbury^s  loes  is  estimated  at  14,000 ;  supposed  to  be 
insarul.    Both  of  these  gentlemen  were  absent  on  a  tour  in  the  interior. 

**I>r.  Stoi7*B  loss  is  about  12,500;  no  insurance. 

"Mr.  Colby  likewise  had  no  insurance.  When  the  fire  was  at  its 
height  it  raged  on  both  sides  of  the  small  stream,  near  which  these 
establishments  were  situated,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  the 
bridge  which  crosses  it.  Owing  to  the  dense  fog  the  fire  was  not  seen  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  it  was  not  known  until  about  3  o'clock  when 
the  alarm  was  given,  and  one  engine  and  many  of  our  citizens  proceed- 
ed to  the  scene  of  the  conflagration.** 

Engines  from  Salem,  Beverly,  Gloucester,  Essex, 
and  Hamilton,  were  present  and  rendered  most  valu- 
able assistance. 

Soon  after  the  town  petitioned  the  County  Commis- 
sioners for  aid  in  building  a  stone  bridge  in  place  of  that 
destroyed  by  the  fire;  and  the  present  bridge  was  con- 
structed, but  of  less  width  than  now. 

For  a  long  time  the  only  mementos  of  the  original 
occupants  of  the  soil,  were  the  great  heaps  of  shells 
by  the  water  side,  and  several  "mounds"  which 
marked  their  resting  places.  One  of  them  was  to  the 
southeast  of  tire  Congregational  Church,  on  land  then 
owned  by  Capt.  Thomas  Leach. 

A  much  larger  one  was  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
Reservoir  Pond,  and  was  leveled  by  John  Knight  in 
1836.  This  was  where  the  Kelham  &  Fitz  steam  mill 
stands.  It  was  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  some  eight  feet  high ;  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  trench  that  was  filled  by  the  high  tide. 
Great  numbers  of  skeletons  were  found  here  in  a  sit- 
ting position,  but  the  bones  were  as  soft  as  the  clay  in' 
which  they  were  imbedded.  No  implements  were 
found  here. 

In  leveling  the  land  for  the  "  Union  Cemetery"  de- 
posits of  ashes  and  charred  wood  were  found  at  a  con- 
siderable depth,  showing  a  long  occupancy  of  the 
land. 


In  1864,  in  a  gravelly  knoll  to  the  south  of  this, 
four  human  skeletons  were  found  lying  side  by  side ; 
and  one  was  of  unusual  size ;  the  skull  rested  on  a 
plate  of  native  copper  some  sixteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  hair  was  still  very  black,  and  thirty  inches 
long ;  here  was  also  found  an  iron  tomahawk,  a  knife 
blade,  a  pipe,  some  bone  arrow  heads,  net  sinkers, 
wooden  ladles,  and  spoons,  fishing  lines  of  some 
fibrous  material,  and  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth  made  of 
flags  or  rushes. 

Thus,  the  lost  traces  are  gone  forever,  and 
nothing  remains  to  mark  the  former  homes  of  that 
friendless  race,  whose  footsteps,  as  they  retreated  west- 
ward from  advancing  civilization,  were  reddened  by 
want  and  bloodshed. 

The  schooner  '*  Vesper"  of  about  sixty  tons,  owned 
by  Jacob  Cheever  and  his  two  sons,  was  lost  in  Sep- 
tember, 1843.  The  **  Vesper  "  had  been  spoken  by  a 
passing  vessel.  They  had  been  very  fortunate,  were 
nearly  loaded,  and  were  to  start  homeward  in  a  day 
or  two. 

Shortly  after  a  severe  gale  came  on,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed she  sank  at  her  anchors,  or  was  run  down  by 
some  other  vessel. 

The  crew  consisted  of  John  Cheever,  Capt.  Rufus 
Cheever,  his  younger  brother,  Hilliard  Moore,  David 
Hall,  Nathaniel  Morgan,  and  Merritt  Lennon.  All  but 
the  second  named  were  married. 

These  men  were  all  valued  citizens,  and  in  the 
prime  of  life.  They  left  ^ve  widows,  each  with  one 
or  more  children.  The  waves  closed  over  them,  and 
no  one  could  tell  the  story  of  their  end. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1844,  the  "Christian 
Church  "  was  built  on  School  Street,  and  Elam  Bum- 
ham,  of  Essex,  was  the  first  pastor.  It  afterwards 
became  the  Baptist  Church,  and  was  very  much  en- 
larged and  improved.  It  is  forty -eight  by  sixty -four 
feet  on  the  ground,  is  two  stories  high,  and  has  a 
tower  in  which  is  a  fine  bell  weighing  twelve  hundred 
pounds. 

In  1837  the  street  was  widened  at  the  burnt  dis- 
trict, and  a  "Suction  Engine  No.  2"  was  bought 
with  the  necessary  hose  and  carriage  for  the  same. 

This  engine  was  manufactured  in  the  town  by 
Colonel  Eben  Tappan,  has  been  in  use  for  fifty  years 
and  is  yet  a  reliable  and  good  machine. 

1838.  John  and  Henry  Knight's  bark  mill  and 
curry  shop,  containing  two  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  leather  was  burned  to  the  ground,  February  1, 
1838.  The  fire  broke  out  at  half  past  one  o^clock  at 
night.  A  barn  filled  with  hay  and  bark,  standing 
within  six  feet  of  the  building  burnt,  was  fortunately 
saved. 

In  1839  the  town  received  its  proportion  of  the 
"  Surplus  Revenue,"  and  voted  to  invest  the  same  in 
the  purchase  of  the  "  Poor  Farm  "  at  the  Cove,  at  a 
cost  of  twenty-three  hundred  dollars :  but  few  towns 
made  so  wise  a  disposition  of  their  money, 

In  the  following  year  the  "  Blooming  Youth  "  and 
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the  '*  Senator  "  were  wrecked  on  Sable  Island.  After 
much  suffering  they  reached  the  main  land,  and  their 
homes. 

September  18,  Rev.  Oliver  A.  Taylor  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Union  College. 

The  population  is  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-five. 

In  1844  a  bounty  of  one  dollar  was  offered  by  the 
town  for  destroying  rattlesnakes.  The  woods  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town  were  much  infested  by  these 
pests,  and  to  the  skill  of  one  of  her  citizens  the  town 
is  indebted  for  their  total  annihilation. 

John  D.  Hildreth  was  long  known  as  a  remarkably 
successful  hunter  of  these  reptiles :  he  killed  many 
and  derived  a  considerable  revenue  from  bounties, 
and  from  their  oil  which  was  highly  prized  as  a  re- 
medy for  rheumatism,  and  he  also  supplied  living 
specimens  for  naturalists  and  showmen :  upon  the 
receipt  of  an  order  he  would  call  his  dog,  shoulder 
a  light  pole,  with  a  line  and  slip  noose  drawn  through 
a  hole  at  the  end,  and  disappear  in  the  woods :  he 
took  as  many  of  these  poles  as  he  required  in  rattle- 
snakes. When  his  little  dog  announced  the  presence 
of  one,  he  annoyed  him  with  the  pole  until  the  anger- 
ed reptile  coiled  and  raised  his  head  for  a  strike, 
then  the  noose  encircled  the  neck,  the  cord  was 
tightened,  and  his  snakeship  was  soon  dangling  at 
the  end  of  the  stick.    In  that  way  he  gathered  them. 

He  had  a  theory,  that  they  all  collected  in  one 
place  for  the  winter :  and  believing  he  knew  where 
that  place  was,  he  resolved  to  bring  about  their  ex- 
termination. After  a  snow  had  fallen,  and  they  had 
become  dormant  in  their  headquarters,  he  built  a  fire 
on  the  ledge  near  the  crevice  which  had  been  much 
worn  by  their  passage  in  and  out,  for  untold  cen- 
turies. 

When  the  rocks  had  become  warmed,  the  unsus- 
pecting reptiles  crept  forth  to  see  how  far  spring  had 
advanced,  when  the  ever  ready  staff  tossed  them  into 
the  snow,  where  in  a  moment  they  became  stiff  and 
helpless ;  in  this  way,  a  large  number  was  collected. 
Then  he  enlarged  the  fire  and  extended  it  across  the 
entrance,  so  that  none  escaped.  Not  a  snake  of  this 
kind  has  been  seen  in  the  town  since  Hildreth  made 
war  upon  them.    This  public  benefactor  died  in  1886. 

In  1845  Richard  H.  Dana,  the  poet,  being  struck 
with  the  great  beauty  of  the  region  about  "  Graves 
Beach,"  purchased  some  thirty  acres  and  built  a 
summer-house  on  the  high  bank  overlooking  the 
beach  and  the  clear  blue  waters  of  the  ocean.  Here, 
away  from  the  village  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
highway,  the  author  of  the  "  Buccaneer,"  lulled  by 
the  sound  of  the  sea  as  it  rolled  upon  the  beach, 
found  peaceful  seclusion  and  rest.  In  speaking  of 
this  place,  Charles  Sumner  pronounced  it  one  of  rare 
beauty,  and  much  superior  to  the  famous  summer 
resort  of  Napoleon  III. 

Mr.  Dana  was  the  first  of  the  summer  residents  to 


purchase  land  in  Manchester ;  he  was  the  pioneer  of 
that  detachment  of  worthy  gentlemen  who  with  long 
purses  invaded  our  shore,  bought  the  old  pastures 
and  wrought  marvelous  changes  in  the  landscape; 
they  crowned  the  bald  headlands  with  villas,  civilized 
the  briery  thickets  into  grassy  slopes,  transformed 
the  narrow  cattle  paths  with  carriage-drives,  and 
beautified  everything. 

The  change  that  three-score  years  has  effected  in 
the  appearance  of  this  town  has  been  very  marked. 
Then  the  fishing  interest  was  at  its  height ;  it  was  the 
prominent  industry;  the  streets  were  crooked  and 
very  narrow ;  many  of  the  houses  were  innocent  of 
paint,  and  frequently  an  old  mast,  a  decrepid  boat, 
or  a  net  spread  on  the  fence  told  the  owner's  occupa- 
tion. 

When  cabinet-making  became  the  occupation  of 
the  people,  a  decided  change  for  the  better  took  place. 
The  streets  were  improved,  the  houses  were  painted 
and  repaired,  fences  built,  and  shade  trees  were 
planted.    An  appearance  of  thrift  became  visible. 

But  as  the  town  assumed  prominence  as  a  watering- 
place,  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  had  made 
the  shore  so  attractive,  spread  to  the  village,  where 
streets  were  still  more  improved,  new  ones  opened, 
residences  beautified,  and  more  trees  and  shrubs 
planted.  The  effect  of  a  good  example  was  to  be  seen 
everywhere,  and  Manchester  became  an  attractive 
village. 

In  the  early  days  the  change  in  the  occupation  of 
the  people  was  only  from  the  sea  to  the  land,  but  now 
the  growing  tendency  towards  the  concentration  of 
the  trades  in  the  great  centres  is  fast  taking  from  the 
towns  all  occupations,  and  their  young  people  are 
forced  to  abandon  their  homes,  the  homes  of  their 
ancestors  and  seek  employment  among  strangers; 
they  feel  they  are  being  crowded  from  the  fold.  The 
change  is  an  inevitable  one,  but  it  has  its  side  of  sad- 
ness. 

This  year  the  First  Congregational  Society  pur- 
chased of  the  town,  and  of  the  proprietors,  their 
interest  in  the  old  church.  Capt.  B.  L.  Allen  pre- 
sented a  bell  of  twenty -two  hundred  pounds  in  ex- 
change for  the  old  one  of  three  hundred. 

This  season  there  were  thirteen  vessels  engaged  in 
the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  and  the  value  of  their 
catch  for  the  year  ending  April  1st,  was  $21,435. 

The  railroad  connection  with  Boston  being  com- 
pleted, the  cars  began  to  make  regular  trips  on  the  2d 
of  November,  1847.  At  that  time  the  station  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  Sea  street ;  about  ^ye  years 
afterwards  it  was  moved  to  its  present  location. 

The  completion  of  this  road  added  very  materially 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 

James  Knowlton  and  others  petition  for  the  an- 
nexation of  a  part  of  Gloucester  (Magnolia)  to  Man- 
chester ;  the  project  was  not  favored  by  the  people  of 
the  latter  town. 

1848.    A  high-school  was  established. 
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1849.  This  year  was  made  notable  by  the  immense 
emigration  to  the  newly-discovered  gold  fields  of 
California.  The  effect  of  this  excitement  upon  the 
indostrial  and  commercial  interest  of  the  county  can- 
not be  estimated;  everywhere  it  was  the  absorbing 
theme  of  conversation,  and  all  the  marvelous  stories 
from  the  diggings  found  ready  believers,  who  aban- 
doned their  well-earned  positions  in  banks,  ware- 
houses, counting-rooms,  stores,  shops,  on  farms,  rail- 
roads and  vessels,  and  hurried  to  the  land  of  promise. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  excitements,  Manchester  had 
her  full  share.  Every  variety  of  business  was  neglect- 
ed, and  many  of  her  citzens  joined  the  multitude 
hurrying  westward. 

Some  went  by  the  treeless  regions,  and  mountains 
of  the  Great  West,  where  they  trudged  the  dusty  way 
for  about  two  thousand  miles. 

Some  by  the  hastily  extemporized  routes  of  the 
Isthmus,  where  they  suffered  from  the  effects  of  that 
baneful  miasmatic  climate. 

A  party  of  twelve  purchased  the  schooner  "  Billow," 
of  about  one  hundred  tons,  and  fitted  her  for  sea,  at  a 
cost  of  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty -three 
dollars.  Her  cargo  consisted  of  provisions  and  the 
material  for  a  house.  Thus  equipped  they  joined  the 
great  fleet  of  gold  hunters,  who  in  crafts  of  every  size 
and  description,  and  under  the  flagof  every  nationality, 
sailed  in  seurch  of  the  golden  fleece. 

The  pecuniary  successes  were  few,  and  disappoint- 
in)^,  but  the  experience  was  valuable ;  and  as  a  lesson 
ID  the  geography  of  the  continent,  it  was  perhaps  of 
still  greater  value. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1849,  Ebenezer  Tappan  died, 
tc  the  age  of  eighty -seven  years  and  ten  months.    He 
was  the  last  survivor  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion from  this  town. 
Id  1850  the  population  was  1604. 
Rev.  Oliver  A.  Taylor  died  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1851.    He  was  well  known  as  a  scholar  and  a 
writer  on  religious  subjects. 
The  stone  bridge  on  School  Street  was  built. 
During  the  following  year  the  railroad  station  was 
moved  from  Sea  Street  to  its  present  location,  and  the 
street  opened  firom  it  to  Union  Street. 

In  1852  Rev.  Rufus  Taylor  was  ordained  as  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  church. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  people  of  Manchester 
took  a  very  decided  stand  in  opposition  to  slavery. 
As  early  as  1775  the  subject  was  agitated  from  the 
platform,  and  subsequently  the  free  soil  party  became 
a  large  and  controlling  organization,  and  any  measure 
thai  teoded  to  promote  the  interest  of  slavery  at  the 
expeose  of  human  liberty,  was  always  stoutly  op- 
posed. An  example  of  this  occurred  in  1853,  when 
at  the  town-meeting  the  following  resolution  was 
xlopted: 

'^WoKBAa.TlMftctloii  of  th*  United  Stateg  Senate,  In  the  introdac- 
<te  uid  peige  of  the  Nebraaka  bill,  which  contains  a  proTiiion  for  the 
'V*!  of  the  MiMoori  Compromise  (bj  the  termi  of  which  ilavery  or 


InTolnntary  servitude  was  forever  excluded  fh>m  all  the  vast  territory 
acquired  by  purchase  of  France)  thereby  prostituting  the  patrimony  of 
Freedom  to  the  detestable  purposes  of  slavery : 

*'  Therefore  BeMolcedy  That  we  view  with  alarm  and  indignation,  this 
attempt  of  the  slave  power  to  enlarge  the  area  of  slavery,  by  the  viola- 
tion of  compacts  and  trampling  on  the  rights  of  man. 

**  2d,  Bttolved^  That  we  hold  the  Representatives  of  the  North,  who 
may  vote 'for  the  violation  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  as  false  to  the 
glorious  cause  of  Freedom  and  recreant  to  the  dictates  of  Humanity. 

"Sd,  Betolved^  That  the  Town  Clerk  be  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of 
these  Besolutlons  to  our  Representative  in  Congreas,  Charles  W.  Up- 
h»m.** 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1856,  the  old  church  built  in 
1809  having  been  remodeled  and  modernized  was  re- 
dedicated. 

The  town  made  an  appropriation  for  planting  trees 
about  the  school-bouses. 

On  the  11th  of  September  the  Free  Soil  party  of 
the  county  held  a  "  mass  convention  in  Manches- 
ter," in  the  interest  of  John  C.  Fremont,  as  candi- 
date for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
gathering  was  held  at  Gale's  Point,  and  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  sons  and  daughters  of  old  Essex  were 
present.  Mammoth  tents  were  erected  on  the  grassy 
slope,  and  in  their  shelter  eloquent  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Grov.  Kent,  of  Maine,  Henry  Wilson, 
George  W.  Curtis,  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Moses  Kim- 
ball and  others. 

In  1858  Rev.  Francis  V.  Tenney  was  ordained  as 
the  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  church, 
August  15th.  And  during  the  same  year  Rev.  George 
£.  Freeman  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational church. 

In  1860  the  population  was  1698. 

In  1862  Rev.  Edward  P.  Tenney  commenced  his 
labors  as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church 
on  the  3d  of  November. 

In  the  town  records  we  find  the  following : 

'*Manohb8tkh,  1866. 

**  Monday,  April  3d,  of  this  year,  was  a  day  of  great  rejoicing.  In 
the  morning  we  heard  our  army  had  achieved  a  great  victory  over  the 
enemy,  but  none  of  us  dared  to  believe  Richmond  would  fall  so  soon,  if 
at  all.  So  in  the  afternoon  when  the  dispatch  announcing  the  occupation 
of  Richmond  by  our  forces  was  received,  the  people  manifested  their  Joy 
by  triumphant  shouts,  excited  congratulations  and  the  ringing  of  bells. 
So  long  had  we  hoped  for  this  event  and  so  long  had  our  hopes  been 
deferred,  our  faith  had  grown  weak,  but  now  great  Joy  fell  Hpon  us  and 
we  celebrated. 

"  April  10a«,  1866." 

One  week  later  and  we  are  the  recipients  of  still 
greater  and  more  glorious  news :  "  Lee  and  his  whole 
army  have  surrendered  I ! " 

Such  was  the  jubilant  shout  which  went  forth  in 
the  early  morning,  and  the  people  heard  wonder- 
ingly.  As  if  moved  by  a  spontaneous  impulse  the 
excitement  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  town  was 
immediate  and  intense. 

Prompt  action  followed  by  the  choice  of  a  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  under  whose  direction  the 
event  was  celebrated. 

April  11,  1865,  was  a  day  of  rejoicing,  for  an  ac- 
count of  which  we  copy  the  following  from  the 
Salem  Register  : 
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**  Yesterday  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered.  At  an  early  honr  we 
were  aroused  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  glad  shout,  *Le«  and  his 
whole  army  hare  surrendered.* 

*'  Col.  T.  R.  Tannatt  and  Lewis  K.  Tappan  had  made  haste  to  ride 
fkrom  your  city  with  the  Joyful  tidings.  The  people  of  the  town  were 
soon  astir,  flags  were  unfolded  and  flung  to  the  breeze,  drums  and  flfes 
brought  out,  a  procession  formed  and  marched  to  the  depot,  where  short 
q)eechee  for  the  occasion  were  made  by  Ber.  E.  P.  Tenney  and  Mr. 
Thayer,  author  of  the  ^  Bobbin  Boy."  These  speaken  leaving  In  the 
early  train,  the  procession  returned  to  the  common  where  a  stage  was 
erected  at  the  foot  of  the  flag-stalf,  from  which  Rer.  F.  T.  Tenney  read 
the  despatch  announcing  the  surrender  of  Lee. 

**  Several  citizens  addressed  the  people,  setting  forth  In  befitting  terms 
the  glories  of  the  day.  Cel.  Tannati  and  Mr.  Tappan  also  favored  us 
with  remarks  pertinent  to  the  glorious  realities  of  the  occasion. 

*'Loud  aud  repeated  cheers  were  given  for  the  q;)eaken.  President 
Lincoln,  his  generals  and  the  heroic  soldiers  of  the  army.  **  America,** 
** Rally  round  the  Flag,  Boys,"  and  **John  Brown"  were  sung  with 
thrilling  eflect  Allusions  were  made  by  most  of  the  speakers  to  that 
**  monster  sin  *'  which  had  welNnigh  been  our  ruin.  One  of  them  was 
pleased  to  read  an  extract  ftrom  **  Helper's  Impending  Crisis/'  the  same 
being  a  warning  found  in  Jeremiah  34  ch.  17  verse.  To  make  his  point 
stronger  the  speaker  read  the  following  extract  fh>m  a  letter  written  in 
May,  1847,  by  a  former  clergyman  of  this  town  (Rev.  0.  A.  Taylor) 
while  Journeying  in  the  border  States: 

**  *  Slavery  must  and  will  be  destroyed.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions.  Freedom  frowns  upon  it  fh>m  every  quarier 
of  our  land.  The  world  is  against  It.  God*s  curbs  rests  upon  it.  If  let 
alone  it  will  sooner  or  later  poison  itself  to  death,  as  do  some  serpents, 
under  the  very  UMlignancy  of  their  own  venom.* 

**  The  speaker  had  carried  this  prophecy  in  his  pocket  for  eighteen 
years,  and  for  the  most  part  of  the  time,  with  but  faint  hopes  of  ever 
witnesBliig  its  fulflliraent,  but  to-day  he  was  glad,  and  thought  the  pro- 
phecy of  an  orthodox  clergyman  equal  to  that  of  Jeremiah.  After  other 
congratulatory  exercises  the  profession  re-formed  and  marched  through 
diflereut  sections  of  the  town. 

**  In  the  afternoon  the  fire  department  turned  out  and  with  the  citi- 
zens escoited  four  wounded  soldiers,  three  of  whom  had  lost  a  leg  and 
one  an  arm,  through  the  principal  streets  amid  the  waving  of  flags  and 
the  ringing  of  bells.  Notwithstanding  the  rain  the  enthusiasm  was  nn- 
abaited,  and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  the  Baptist  Church  was 
filled  with  Joyous  people  of  both  sexes. 

**  John  Lee  was  elected  as  the  presiding  officer  and  Rev.  F.  Y.  Tenney 
Invoked  divine  blessing.  The  exercises  were  all  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  consisting  of  singing  by  the  choirs  of  the  several  religious 
societies,  Joined  in  part  by  the  assembly,  and  of  congratulatory  addresses 
from  the  several  clergymen  of  the  town,  and  from  other  citizens,  inter 
mingled  with  cheers  for  the  different  speakers  and  of  the  great  successes 
we  celebrated— not  forgetting  the  brave  boys  now  absent  and  the  equal- 
ly deserving  who  have  returned,  nor  the  20  of  our  heroiodeadfd  of  whom 
died  on  the  field  of  batUt,  3  in  rebel  prwons,  and  the  rest  in  hospitals  or 
at  home.    Tears  were  in  many  eyes  in  memory  of  those  departed  heroee. 

**A  collection  for  the  Christian  Commission  was  taken  up.  Altoge- 
ther it  was  a  day  of  Jubilee,  and  one  we  may  all  rejoice  to  have  been 
permitted  to  see.  £.  R.  N.** 

But  on  Saturday,  April  15th,  the  great  heart  of  the 
people  so  recently  gladdened,  is  plunged  into  the 
deepest  grief.  From  the  town  records  we  copy  the 
following : 

"  *The  President  Is  shot,*  and  soon,  ere  we  could  comprehend  or  be- 
lieve the  first  despatch,  another  said,  *  Our  beloved  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  is  Dead.* 

'*No  words  can  describe  the  feeling  of  ntrprUe^  gritjff  indignation  and 
horror  which  seized  upon  every  one.  All  business  was  suspended. 
Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Congregational  Church,  opened  by 
the  reading  of  the  scriptures  by  Rev.  F.  Y.  Tenney,  followed  by  an  ad- 
drees  by  Rvv.  £.  P.  Tenney.  Chastened  and  subdued  by  the  solemn 
lessons  of  the  hour,  the  people  slowly  dispersed  to  their  homes.** 

In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  as  in  earlier  conflicts, 
Manchester  bore  her  part  faithfully.  The  people 
readily  responded  to  the  calls  of  the  President  for 
men,  and  cheerfully  raised  their  proportion  of  the 
money  to  sustain  the  government. 


The  town  sent  to  the  field  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  men  ;  of  that  number  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  were  her  own  citizens. 

More  than  twenty  natives  of  the  town,  but  residing 
in  other  parts  of  the  State,  were  actively  engaged  in 
the  war;  one  a  lieutenant-colonel, and  one  a  captain. 
Of  this  number  eight  died  in  the  service,  and  three 
perished  in  rebel  prisons. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  paid  by  the  town  for 
bounties,  and  recruiting  expenses  was  seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars.  The  amount 
of  aid  furnished  to  soldiers'  families  during  the  war 
was  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  dollars. 

Much  of  this  has  been  reimbursed  by  the  State,  but 
the  increase  of  the  town's  debt,  by  reason  of  the  war, 
is  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  Manchester  Lyceum  library  established  with 
two  hundred  volumes,  which  was  increased  to  four 
hundred  volumes  in  1835.  This  library,  from  a  pecu- 
liar feature  of  its  organization,  viz. :  Membership  for 
one  year,  by  paying  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  without  becom- 
ing a  permanent  proprietor,  caused  its  continuance  up 
to  1871,  when  it  was  merged  in  the  "  Manchester 
Public  Library." 

From  the  trustees'  report  for  the  year  ending  March 
1,  1887,  we  find  the  library  contains  over  four  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  volumes ;  and  the  circulation  has 
reached  eleven  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
volumes,  an  increase  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-one  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Doubtless  this  is  largely  due  to  the  greater  demand 
for  books  from  the  summer  visitors. 

In  1871  the  Rust  and  Marshall  mill  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  This  mill  stood  on  the  site  of  the  old  *'  veneer- 
ing mill." 

In  1873  the  town  purchased  the  site  and  the  pond 
for  a  •*  reservoir "  for  fire  purposes ;  there  is  always 
an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  convenient  to  the 
thickly  settled  parts  of  the  town. 

Beach  Street  was  opened. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  built  in  1873.  It  is  a  very 
neat,  well-built  structure  on  School  Street.  It  is 
fifty  by  ihirty-eight  feet,  and  is  very  complete  in  all 
its  appointments. 

In  1875  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  a  wealthy  and  pub- 
lic-spirited summer  resident,  presented  to  the  Public 
Library  a  complete  set  (twenty-one  volumes)  of  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"a  very  generous  and  wel- 
come addition  to  our  excellent  collection  of  books. 

The  winter  of  this  year  was  very  cold  ;  the  harbor 
was  frozen  so  that  parties  on  February  18th,  walked 
to  "Half  Tide  Rock,"  and  from  "West  Beach"  to 
"Misery  Island." 

In  1875  Julius  F.  Peabody,  then  postmaster,  began 
the  publication  of  a  monthly  journal  called  the 
Beetle  and  Wedge,  This  was  the  first  paper  ever 
started  in  the  town.  It  was  ably  conducted,  and  in 
every  respect  highly  creditable  to  the  publisher,  and 
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to  the  town.  After  about  three  years  it  was  discon- 
tinued. It  should  have  been  a  permaneut  publi- 
cation. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1876,  it  being  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  our  National  Independence, 
the  people  were  called  together  by  the  peal  of  the 
church  bells,  and  on  the  common  within  a  few  feet  of 
where  in  early  times  stood  the  stocks  and  the  whipping- 
post. A  beautiful  elm  taken  from  the  grounds  of  Lewis 
N.  Tappan  was  replaced  in  the  soil  as  the  "Children's 
Centennial  tree."  It  was  planted  with  appropriate 
speeches,  recitations,  singing  by  the  school  children 
and  by  the  grand  old  anthem  of  'America,''  in  which 
all  joined ;  it  was  thus  consecrated  to  liberty.  In  the 
words  of  the  "  Beetle  and  Wedge"  : 

"May  the  tree  IIto  and  may  the  fnture  generations  gather  In  its 
■htde,  a  free  and  happy  people ;  and  as  they  ithall  weigh  the  purposes 
sad  deeds,  the  trials,  succeMes  and  short-comings  of  their  fathers,  with 
tiis  light  they  will  possess,  may  they  not  halt,  but  keep  on  the  progres- 
eIts  march  and  look  higher  and  higher  to  a  still  nobler  sphere." 

John  Baker  also  planted  one  at  the  junction  of 
School  Street  and  the  Essex  Road ;  Captain  John 
Carter,  one  at  the  town's  landing;  Dr.  Priest  set  a 
rock  maple  on  the  common  ;  and  John  Knight  set  a 
long  row  of  Norway  pines  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
"reservoir  pond,"  and  many  others  were  set  in  various 
parts  of  the  town. 

The  "  Masconomo  House"  was  built  in  1878.  This 
delightfully  situated  and  very  popular  hotel,  has  from 
the  first  been  a  favorite  resort  of  the  pleasure-seekers. 

In  front  lies  *'  the  Singing  Beach,"  where  surf  bath- 
ing may  at  all  times  be  indulged  in  with  safety ;  be- 
yond the  boundless  sea  invites  the  yachtsmen  ;  while 
in  the  rear,  the  bay  and  land-locked  harbor  allure  the 
less  skilled  with  smoother  seas  ;  and  the  many  drives 
over  unsurpassed  roads  among  the  primitive  woods 
with  ever-changing  undergrowth  are  among  the  at- 
tractions to  be  found  in  this  quiet  and  healthful  re- 
treat. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Alice  N.  Lincoln,  the  sea- 
shore residents  of  Manchester  and  Beverly  contrib- 
uted thirty-five  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a 
Btrip  of  the  woodland  seven  rods  wide  on  each  side  of 
the  highway  leading  to  Essex.  The  first  purchase 
was  made  in  the  spring  of  1879,  and  was  followed 
during  successive  years  by  that  of  other  lands,  and 
several  gifts  of  woodlands  were  received  from  resi- 
dents of  the  town  of  Manchester,  who  owned  lots 
bordering  upon  the  road  ;  until  now  the  reservation 
extends  with  but  few  interruptions  through  the  beau- 
tifolly  shaded  part  of  the  County  Road  known  as  the 
"Essex  Woods."  As  a  result  of  these  purchases, 
many  of  the  finest  oaks  and  hemlocks  in  the  vicinity 
have  been  preserved,  and  a  beautiful  shady  drive  has 
been  secured  through  this  lovely  region. 

At  the  desire  of  the  trustees  of  the  Aind  (Colonel 
Henry  Lee  and  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge)  the  lands  pur- 
chased in  the  township  of  Manchester  were  offered 
and  very  generously  accepted  by  the  town,  to  be  held 
"  for  the  public  use  and  benefit  of  ite  inhabitants,  for 
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the  purposes  of  a  public  forest  or  woods,  as  an  orna- 
ment of  the  town  and  for  promoting  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  inhabitants  forever." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tenney,  in  his  "  Coronation,"  says  of 
these  woods,  "a  favorite  drive  for  the  lovers  of  Cape 
Ann  scenery  lies  in  this  famous  forest.  The  thick 
undergrowth,  rough  boulders,  high  ledges,  swamp 
lands  and  brooks  give  a  constant  charm,  which  is 
heightened  by  the  varying  colors  of  different  seasons, 
the  changing  light  of  morning  and  evening,  the  shade 
at  noon,  or  quiet  hours  under  the  high  moon  near 
midnight" 

Reaching  out  from  this  roadway  are  the  paths  of 
the  wood- cutters ;  and  if  the  pleasure-seekers,  who 
roll  along  this  hard  way  with  their  fine  carriages 
would  tie  up  and  strike  off  into  the  timber  and  walk 
a  score  of  miles,  as  they  easily  may  do  without  seeing 
a  human  face  or  crossing  a  high  road,  they  will  know 
that  the  woods  as  well  as  the  sea  conspire  to  make 
Manchester  the  most  delightful  resort  on  the  whole 
New  England  coast. 

John  Lee  died  July  9th,  1879.  This  gentleman  had 
been  identified  with  the  affairs  of  the  town  for  an  un- 
usually long  time.  At  different  periods  he  had  served 
on  the  board  of  selectmen  for  twenty -five  years ;  and 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time  he  was  the 
town  clerk. 

He  represented  the  town  in  the  Legislatures  of  1846, 
'47,  '48  and  '68. 

When  the  publication  of  the  "  Beetle  and  Wedge" 
began,  he  gave  additional  interest  to  its  columns  by  a 
series  of  valuable  articles  on  the  "  History  of  Man- 
chester," but  unhappily  they  were  not  concluded 
when  the  publication  of  the  paper  ceased. 

He  was  buried  from  the  town  hall,  where  appropri- 
ate remarks  were  made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gleason,  Major 
Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  Albert  E.  Low,  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol, 
James  T.  Field  and  Rev.  Mr.  Emery. 

He  was  sixty-five  years  old. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1880,  Lewis  N.  Tappan 
died  in  Leadville,  Colorado.  He  was  always  inter- 
ested in  any  measure  which  advanced  the  interests  of 
the  town ;  and  while  a  citizen  of  the  west  he  proved 
a  worthy  representative  of  the  "  liberty-loving  "  peo- 
ple among  whom  he  had  been  reared,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  sketch  from  the  columns  of  the  Bos- 
ton Journal : 

"  In  1857  he  went  to  Kansas,  and  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate under  the  Topeka  OonstltnUon.  He  was  one  of  the  *  Fort  Scott 
Treaty*  Commissioners,  and  also  one  of  he  fifteen  armed  men  who 
went  from  Lawrence  to  Lecompton  and  captured  the  candle  box  con- 
taiDinK  the  altered  election  returns  upon  the  adoption  oi  rejection  of 
the  Lecompton  Constitution.  The  premature  discovery  of  these  elec- 
tion returns,  which  were  found  buried  under  a  wood-pile,  caused  the 
immediate  destruction  of  the  Pro-slavery  party,  and  made  Kansas  a  free 
State.  In  1859  Mr.  Tappan  Joined  the  Colorado  pioneers,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  flnrt  City  Government  at  Denver,  was  active  in  raising  and 
sustaining  the  Colorado  Volunteers  until  reorganised  by  the  General 
Government,  was  a  member  of  Gov.  Gilpin's  Council,  and  one  of  Got. 
Oummings'  staff  officers." 

He  represented  the  town  in  the  Legislature  of  1877. 
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He  died  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  and  waa  buried  with 
his  ancestors  in  the  old  grave-yard. 

In  1884  an  important  addition  was  made  to  the 
pleasure  drives  by  the  widening  of  the  old  road  to 
White  Beach ;  and  making  a  new  one  along  White 
and  Black  Beaches  to  the  county  road. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1886,  a  very  heavy  rain 
fell,  when  the  earth  was  thickly  coated  with  ice,  and 
that  quiet  stream  called  **  Saw  Mill  Brook,"  for  the 
first  time  since  the  settlement  of  the  town,  overflowed 
its  limits,  and  became  riotous,  overleaping  the 
bridge  on  School  Street,  and  doing  no  little  damage 
in  that  neighborhood ;  and  on  Central  Street,  from 
the  ''Seaside  "  engine-house  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  it 
was  navigable  for  boats,  and  the  base  of  '*  Powder- 
house  Hill "  formed  the  northern  limit  of  the  harbor. 

A  great  improvement  in  the  highways  at  West 
Manchester  was  made  by  the  widening  of  Harbor  and 
Bridge  Streets  at  either  junction. 


CHAPTER    CIII. 


MANCHESTER— ( Continued). 


Ckmch  JEM/ory—Tke  Pctr9(mag*$—Tkt  J)ftheiHg' 
Gravt-lfardi, 


^  Staying  over  *^ — 


Church  History.  -That  the  planters  at  Jeffrey's 
Creek  had  the  Gtospel  preached  to  them  at  a  very 
early  date  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Tradition  says  the 
first  meeting  for  public  worship  was  held  beneath  the 
branches  of  a  tree  at  "  Gales  Point,"  near  the  site  of 
an  ancient  wharf  that  is  yet  visible ;  but  the  name  of 
the  preacher,  about  whom  that  little  band  of  hardy 
men  collected,  has  not  been  preserved. 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  records  of  the  churches' 
infancy  save  the  few  entries  found  in  the  town  books.  In 
Dr.  E.  W.  Leach's  history  he  has  preserved  an  orig- 
inal note  by  Rev.  Amos  Cheever,  dated  November  20, 
1726,  in  which  are  the  names  of  thirteen  who  had 
preceded  him  in  the  ministry  at  Manchester.  The 
following  is  the  list:  Jenners,  Smith,  Stow,  Dunham, 
Millet,  Hawthorn,  Jones,  Winborn,  Hubbard,  Emer- 
son, Goodhue,  Eveleth  and  Webster;  it  is  accom- 
panied by  no  explanation,  and  it  may  be  but  a  mem- 
oranda of  names  without  reference  to  their  order. 
At  that  early  period  it  certainly  would  have  been 
easy  for  him  to  have  collected  reliable  information 
on  the  subject  if  he  had  wished,  for  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble some  of  the  older  people  of  the  settlement  may 
have  had  personal  knowledge  of  every  name  desired. 
That  the  list  is  defective  is  evident  from  the  entire 
omission  of  the  name  of  Marsterson.  All  things 
considered,  we  think  we  are  safe  in  following  Mr. 
Cbeever's  list  until  we  reach  the  records,  and  to  them 
we  shall  give  preference. 

The   only    mention    we    have   of   Rev.    Thomas 


Jenners,  is  that  he  was  admitted  freeman  in  1636, 
and  preached  at  Weymouth,  and  other  places,  and 
finally  resided  in  Charlestown,  where  he  died. 

The  second  is  Rev.  Ralph  Smith.  He  came  to  the 
country  with  Higginson,  in  1629.  A  letter  of  the 
company  to  Mr.  Endicott  brought  by  the  ship  in 
which  he  took  passage  thus  speaks  of  him. 

*'  Mr.  Ralph  Smith,  a  minister  has  desired  a  passage 
in  one  of  our  shipps,  which  was  granted  him  before 
we  understood  of  his  difference  in  judgements,  in 
some  things  from  our  ministers,  but  his  provisions 
for  his  voyage  being  shipped  before  notice  was  taken 
thereof,  through  many  occasions  wherewith  tho?^  en- 
trusted with  this  business  have  been  employed,  and 
for  as  much  as  it  is  to  be  feared  there  may  grow  some 
distractions  among  you,  if  there  should  be  any  syd- 
ing,  though  we  may  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  his 
honistie,  yet  we  shall  not  .  .  .  hope  offend  in  chari- 
tie  to  fear  the  worst  that  may  grow  from  their  dif- 
ferent judgements.  We  have  therefore  thought  fit  to 
give  you  this  order,  that  unless  he  be  comfortable 
to  our  government  you  suffer  him  not  to  remain  with- 
in the  limit  of  our  grant." 

His  stay  in  Salem  was  brief,  and  he  went  to  Nan- 
tucket, where  he  was  found  in  1630,  "in  a  poor 
house  that  would  not  keep  him  dry,  and  desiring  a 
better  residence." 

The  people  of  Plymouth  invited  him  to  become 
their  pastor,  and  with  them  he  continued  until  1635, 
when  he  left  them  as  the  Plymouth  record  states  "  on 
account  of  his  own  disinclination  to  stay,  because  of 
its  irksom  duties."  "  He  is  called  a  man  of  low  gif^ 
and  parts."  In  1647,  hiH  name  appears  among  the 
members  of  the  Salem  Church.  He  remained  here 
till  about  1650,  when  he  removed  to  Boston  where  he 
died. 

It  is  said  "  he  wanted  candor,  prudence  and  experi- 
ence, and  resembled  his  predecessors  in  Plymouth, 
in  nothing  except  he  was  of  the  strictest  sect  of  the 
Puritans.  He  was  zealous  and  imprudent ;  bis  zeal 
was  that  ebullition  of  temper,  which  has  done  so  much 
mischief  in  society,  as  well  as  caused  great  confusion 
in  the  church."  Mr.  Smith  soon  laid  down  his  office 
at  Plymouth,  and  this  reflection  was  made.  '*  Many 
times  the  total  vacancy  of  an  office  is 'easier  to  be 
borne,  than  the  under  performance  of  it." 

Mr.  Smith  was  supported  by  a  weekly  contribution. 
Winthrop  in  his  journal  says :  "  On  the  5th,  9th  mo. 
1645,  the  village  at  Jefferey's  neck  was  incorporated 
and  called  Manchester.  Not  being  in  a  church 
state,  they  have  procured  Mr.  Smith,  sometime 
minister  at  Plymouth,  to  preach  to  them." 

The  third  and  fourth  preachers  mentioned  by 
Cheever  are  Stow  and  Dunham ;  of  these  we  find  no 
mention.  It  is  probable  they  supplied  for  a  brief 
period,  and  resided  elsewhere. 

In  the  town  record,  we  find  in  about  1650,  Na- 
thaniel Marsterson,  who  was  a  minister,  "  was  grant- 
ed free  seed  for  his  cattle  and  timber  to  build  him  a 
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house."  In  1654  he  sold  his  house,  and  removed  to 
Beverly.  In  1660  he  was  appointed  to  office  in 
Maine. 

His  descendants  lived  for  many  generations  in 
Manchester,  having  changed  their  names  to  Mars- 
ters. 

Although  his  name  does  not  appear  in  Mr.  Chee- 
ver's  list,  we  feel  justified  in  considering  him  as  one 
of  the  early  preachers  in  the  town. 

Thomas  Millet's  name  is  found  in  the  Cheever  list, 
and  frequently  in  the  records  of  the  town.  This 
name  is  affixed  as  a  witness  to  the  deed  of  the  Mars- 
terson  house  and  land  in  1654.  The  town  granted 
him  the  use  of  the  parsonage  land.  A  swamp  and 
wood  lot  has  ever  since  borne  his  name.  In  1655 
he  was  married  by  Mr.  Endicott,  to  a  daughter  of 
Sylvester  Everleth  ;  in  1660  he  removed  to  Glouces- 
ter. 

Mr.  Millet  probably  dwelt  in  that  town  during  his 
occasional  preaching  in  Manchester.  He  died  in 
1707. 

Mr.  Cheever  places  Messrs.  Hawthorn  and  Jone^ 
next  to  Millet.  These  gentlemen  probably  supplied 
occasionally,  but  resided  in  some  neighboring  town. 

The  next  minbter  of  whom  we  find  record  is 
John  Winborn,  who  came  in  1667.  Of  his  early  his- 
tory but  little  is  known.  He  was  in  Maiden  in  1667, 
where  he  married  Mary  Hart.  His  salary  here  was 
£27  with  his  fire  wood  and  the  use  of  the  parsonage 
land.  His  residence  here  was  far  from  a  peaceful 
one.  Continued  difficulties  existed  which  were  of- 
ten brought  before  the  town.  At  length  the  patience 
of  the  people  was  exhausted,  and  in  1686  the  follow- 
ing vote  was  passed :  "  that  he  forth  with  provide  for 
himself  and  family  some  other  place."  This  diffi- 
culty was  adjusted,  and  he  remained  till  1689.  In 
1690  a  town-meeting  was  called  "  to  treat  with  Mr. 
Winborn  about  matters  in  controversy  between  the 
town  and  Mr.  W.  with  respect  to  land  or  money, 
or  monies,  which  he  do  or  might  challenge  or  lay 
claim  to  as  his  due,  the  same  Winborn  having  de- 
sired this  meeting  to  be  called."  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  his  claim,  either  by  gift  or 
contract  during  his  abode  as  minister  in  the  town. 
Mr.  Winborn  claimed  the  Millet  lot,  which  the  town 
refused  J  the  difficulty  was  settled  by  the  town  pay- 
ing him  £5  lOt.  6rf.    He  died  in  1707. 

In  1689  Rev.  John  Everleth  was  invited  to  preach 
as  a  candidate  for  settlement  at  ten  shillings  per  Sab- 
bath. In  September  he  engaged  to  preach  for  them 
at  £23  per  year.  His  answer  to  the  invitation  is  as 
follows :  "  In  testimony  of  the  conditions  above 
written,  promising  the  utmost  fidelity  in  carrying 
out  the  work  of  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  as  above 
said,  Qod  enabling  me,  I  do  subscribe 

'*  John  Everleth." 

At  the  same  town-meeting  it  was  voted  to  give 
Sergt.  Sibley  three  shillings  per  day  for  entertaining 
the  minister,  '*  diet  and  lodging." 


In  1690  the  town  agreed  with  Mr.  Everleth  for  the 
same  salary,  "quality  and  quantity,"  and  in  addition  a 
contribution  was  to  be  taken  up  every  Sabbath ;  and 
a  vote  was  passed  that  what  money  the  inhabitants 
see  cause  to  give  from  time  to  time,  towards  Mr. 
Everleth's  support  shall  be  wrapped  in  a  paper  with 
the  name  of  the  contributor  upon  it;  and  whoever 
shall  contribute  without  this  superscription,  it  shall 
be  counted  as  strangers'  money. 

February  3d,  the  town  granted  that  a  parcel  of  land 
called  Millet's  swamp,  being  six  acres,  "  for  the  use, 
benefit  and  suport"  of  the  ministry  forever. 

At  Mr.  Everleth's  request  his  salary  was  increased 
to  £35,  to  be  paid  quarterly. 

In  October,  1693,  a  town-meeting  was  called 

"To  consider  some  effectual  way  for  the  encouragement  and  settling  a 
minister  in  our  town.  Mr.  John  Everleth,  whom  we  hare  already  had 
experience  of  his  preaching  among  us,  and  knowing  it  is  our  duty  to  do 
our  utmost  endeavor  for  the  obtaining  and  maintaining  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel  among  us,  consequences  that  may  follow,  if  we  neglect  our 
duty  here  in,  and  so  l>e  destitute  of  such  meant  as  Qod  has  ordained  for 
the  eternal  salvation  of  immortal  souls,  of  which  we  hare  remarlcable 
Instances  in  the  Scriptures,  which  are  written  for  man's  instruction, 
viz. :  in  the  2d  book  of  Chronlcals,  chapt.  15  Terse  3-5,  and  in  Provarba 
29  chapt.  18  verse. 

"  Oontrary  wise— where  duty  is  attended  to  in  this  great  and  momen- 
tous work,  as  we  read  in  2d  Ohronicles  21st  chapter  10th  Terse ;  also  in 
Corinthians. 

**Do  ye  not  know  that  they  which  minister  about  holy  things  live  of 
the  things  of  the  word,  and  '  they  that  wait  at  the  alter  are  partakers  at 
the  alter.  God  has  ordained  that  they  which  preach  the  gospel,  should 
live  by  the  gospel. 

"  Under  these  and  like  considerations  it  was  voted  and  fully  agreed  by 
the  town  on  the  above  written. 

"  First,  to  pay  Mr.  ETerleth  the  sum  of  £35  per  annum  for  bis  yearly 
salary,  to  be  paid  quarterly  in  eaqual  proportions,  the  first  year  to  begin 
on  the  first  day  of  next  month,  so  long  as  he  doth  continue  among  us 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
holy  scriptures. 

**  Secondly,  The  said  Everleth  shall  have  the  possession  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  parsonage  house  for  his  own  proper  use  and  benefit, 
with  all  the  land  and  meadow  belonging  thereto,  as  already  deputied  by 
said  town  for  the  use  of  the  ministry,  together  with  Millet's  swamp. 

**  To  hold  the  afore  said  premises  during  his  abode  as  minister  among 
us,  and  the  town  i^^e  to  fit  the  house,  for  his  convenience,  and  build 
him  a  bam  18  ft  in  length,  by  16  in  width." 

Mr.  Everleth  would  not  consent  to  settle,  but  he 
continued  as  minister  until  August  17, 1695,  when  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  at  Enfield,  Mass. 

He  was  a  son  of  Sylvester  Everleth,  of  Gloucester. 
Graduated  at  Harvard  College  1689.  He  was  highly 
respected  while  in  this  town.  In  1695  he  preached 
at  Enfield.  In  1700  he  was  settled  at  Stow,  and  leil 
in  1716.  In  1719  he  was  installed  at  Eennebeck- 
port,  Me.,  and  resigned  in  1729,  on  account  of  the  in- 
firmities of  age.  He  is  represented  by  the  historian 
of  Kennebunk  as  having  been  their  *^  minister  and 
school-master,  a  good  blacksmith  and  farmer,  and  the 
best  fisherman  in  the  town."  This  dismission  must 
have  been  regretted  by  his  parishioners. 

After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Everleth  several  were 
invited  to  settle,  among  whom  was  the  Rev.  Edward 
Thompson,  of  Newbury,  who  it  may  be  inferred  ac- 
cepted, for  it  is  recorded  the  town  ordered  £6  to  de- 
fray the  charges  of  removing  his  family  to  Manches- 
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ter ;  but  he  did  not  preach,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  procure  a  minister. 

They  obtained  Rev.  John  Emerson,  who  settled 
with  them  for  a  few  years  at  a  salary  of  forty-five 
pounds  per  annum,  with  the  use  of  the  parsonage, 
land,  etc.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Emer- 
son, of  Gloucester,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1689. 

In  1697  his  salary  was  increased  to  forty-eight 
pounds,  and  a  contribution  to  be  taken  four  times  a 
year,  viz.,  the  last  Sabbath  of  every  quarter,  which 
was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  selectmen.  In  1698  he 
resigned,  and  in  1703  accepted  a  call  from  New 
Castle,  N.  H.  In  1712  he  lefl  that  place,  and  was  in- 
stalled over  the  Second  Church  in  Portsmouth. 

For  the  benefit  of  his  health  he  visited  Europe,  and 
was  favorably  received  by  Queen  Anne,  of  England. 
On  his  return  he  preached  at  Portsmouth  and  wrote 
the  lives  of  the  apostles,  which  were  never  published. 
He  was  spoken  of  as  a  faithful  and  eminent  preacher 
of  the  Gospel. 

In  1698  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Webster  was  settled  at 
a  salary  of  fifty-eight  pounds  per  annum.  He  was  the 
first  to  occupy  the  new  parsonage,  afterwards  given  to 
Rev.  Amos  Cheever.  In  1700  he  was  invited  to  re- 
main permanently,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  do  so,  but 
continued  as  their  pastor,  with  an  increased  salary  of 
seventy-two  pounds,  until  1715.  He  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  Webster,  of  Gloucester,  was  born  in  1673,  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  1696,  and  died  in  Gloucester 
in  1717. 

But  little  is  known  of  him,  but  there  U  a  tradition 
that  he  was  a  very  useful  minister. 

A  town^meeting  was  called  on  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1715,  to  take  measures  to  settle  a  minister,  and  a 
committee  was  chosen,  consisting  of  the  selectmen, 
Robert  Leach,  Sr.,  Samuel  Lee,  Sr.,  Aaron  Bennett, 
William  Hilton,  John  Bishop,  Benjamin  Allen, 
Thomas  Pittman,  Samuel  Leach,  John  Foster,  John 
l<ee,  Jr.,  and  Nathaniel  Marsters,  who  were  to  con- 
sult with  the  pastors  of  the  neighboring  churches  on 
the  subject.  A  day  of /astins:  and  prayer  was  ap- 
pointed to  seek  the  favor  of  God  on  ourselves  and  on 
our  children,  and  to  pray  unto  him  that  he  would 
send  forth  a  faithful  laborer  unto  this  little  part  of 
his  vineyard. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gerrish,  of  Wenham;  Rev.  Thomas 
Blower,  of  Beverly;  Rev.  Mr.  Wise  and  Rev.  Mr. 
White,  were  invited  to  aid  in  the  services.  The  com- 
mittee agreed  with  Rev.  Amos  Cheever  to  become 
their  pastor,  and  on  the  12th  of  March,  1716,  they  re- 
port as  follows : 

"We,  whose  names  are  hereanto  subscribed,  being  a  committee  chosen 
and  empowered  by  the  town  of  Manchester  to  agree  with  and  covenant 
in  the  said  town^s  behalf  with  the  Rev.  Amos  Cheever,  and  to  offWr  and 
to  confirm  unto  him  what  may  be  nesdfbl  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
■aid  Cheever,  to  enable  him  with  comfort  and  cheerfulness  to  carry  on  the 
worlc  of  the  Gospel  among  us,  to  which  work  of  labor  he  has  already  in 
legal  towQ.meeting  been  unanimously  called,  although  the  minutes  of 
the  said  voters  lost,  or  from  some  inadvertency  was  not  inscribed  on  the 
town  records. 


"Now  being  sensible  that  it  is  our  bounden  duty,  and  being  cent- 
manded  by  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chrint,  that  we  who  sre  taught 
should  contribute  to  him  who  teaches  us  in  all  good  things,  we  do  gire, 
g^nt,  make  over,  and  fully  and  ft-eely  and  absolutely  forever  confinu 
unto  the  said  Amos  Cheever,  his  heirs,  executois  and  assigns,  the  tovit's 
parsonage  house,  wherein  Mr.  Webster  lived,  and  a  peice  of  land  on  part 
of  which  the  house  stands,  reputed  to  be  an  acre  and  a  half,  wiih  the 
barn,  fences,  trees,  and  all  the  appurtancesand  privilege?,  to  have  and  to 
bold  without  let  or  molestation  from  any  of  the  inhabitants  <^  said  town 
forevar,  to  be  his  and  his  heirs*  in  fee  simple,  on  his  declaration  cf  fail 
acceptance  of  our  offer  for  a  i»ettlement  among  us,  and  w«  will  give  him 
a  legal  conveyance  thereof.  We  engage  to  pay  him  annually,  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health,  during  the  whole  term  of  his  being  our  minister,  or 
holding  pastoral  relations  with  the  chumh,  the  sum  of  £7o.  New  England 
currency,  per  annum,  which  salary  to  commence  on  the  first  of  June. 
Also  to  give  him  the  whole  of  the  money  of  a  free  and  generous  cootri- 
bution,  to  be  upheld  by  us  weekly  on  every  fiabbath.  We  grant  him  tbt 
sole  improvement  of  all  the  land  or  marsh  that  is  or  shall  be  deoned 
minister's  land.  Also  to  give  him  annually  sufiBdent  and  good  finwood 
for  his  family,  and  for  neglect  of  this  we  will  pay  him  £10  in  current 
money  in  lieu  thereof.  Likewise  we  do  covenant  that  when  it  diaU 
please  God  to  increase  our  numbers  to  80  families,  we  will  add  to  hii 
salary  the  sum  of  £10,  and  we  shall  give  him  £1(0  when  there  shall  be 
100  families  belonging  to  the  town  and  congregation. 
♦•  In  witness,  Ac,  July  23d,  1716. 

**  JoHK  FoerxB  and  others  of  the  c<Hnmittee." 

To  which  the  following  reply  was  received  from 
Rev.  Mr.  Cheever  : 

**I  declare  my  acceptance  of  the  Manchester  officers,  in  order  to  a  set- 
tlement among  you,  covenanting  wh.  you  tu  do  so,  and  accept  ordination 
as  soon  as  may  be,  whilst  you  are  laboring  to  accomplish  wh.— and  I 
promise  to  live  wh.  you  in  y«  labors  of  y*  Gospel,  whilst  you  continue  ia 
its  faith  and  order,  yielding  to  me  all  the  honors  y*  y*  Gospel  demands 
fk-om  y*  ambassadors  of  the  glourious  Lord.  Brethren,  pray  for  me 
Amen.  "Aius  Chketu." 

Mr.  Cheever  was  ordained  October  4, 1716,  and  the 
church  organized  on  the  7th  of  November  following. 
They  had  communed  with  the  church  at  Salem  until 
1677,  when  they  were  gathered  in  Beverly,  with  whom 
they  met  until  October  20th  of  this  year,  when  they 
were  dismissed,  "in  order  to  their  coming  into  a 
church  state  among  themselves.''  The  names  of  those 
dismissed  were  John  Sibley  and  his  wife,  John  Lee, 
Robert  Leach,  Samuel  Stone,  Samuel  Lee,  John 
Enowlton  and  children  (John,  Joseph  and  Abigail), 
Benjamin  Allen,  Joseph  Allen  and  wife,  Jabes  Baker 
and  wife,  Josiah  Littlefield  and  Jonathan  Allen. 

The  records  of  Mr.  Cheever's  ministry  were  lost  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years,  when  they  were  discov- 
ered among  some  old  family  papers  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Harris,  of  Dan  vers,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Cheever,  and  who  kindly  forwarded  them  to  the 
church.    From  these  we  make  the  following  extracts : 

**  Nine  males  have  signed  the  church  covenant  and  ten  females,  with 
us,  being  in  full  communion  with  other  churches. 

"The  holy  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  first  administered  in 
Manchester  January  6th,  1716-17  ;  members  admitted  from  Jan.  6,  1716, 
to  Nov.  26,  1727,  46  ;  recommended  to  communion  before  Nov.  26, 1727, 
11 ;  new  members  admitted  in  12  months  after  the  great  earthquake 
Oct.  1727,  40 ;  whole  number  admitted  in  full  communion  from  Jan  6, 
1716,  to  April  3, 1743,  161 ;  the  number  of  marriages  fh>m  Dec.  6,  1716, 
to  December  16th,  1743, 106  ;  Baptism  of  Adults  and  Infants  ftom  Jan. 
6, 1716,  to  Feb.  12,  1743,  667." 
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This  is  an  interesting  statement  as  showing  a  most 
healthful  preponderance  of  births  over  deaths. 

The  first  deacon  was  Benjamin  Allen,  who  was 
Miccecded  by  Benjamin  Lee  in  1737. 

On  February  27,  1743,  Mr.  Cheever  requested  a  dis- 
misaion  from  his  pastoral  connections  with  the  church 
at  Manchester,  which  he  had  faithfully  maintained 
for  twenty-seven  years.  An  ecclesiastical  council 
was  summoned  and  his  desire  complied  with. 

Mr.  Cheever  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Cheever, 
of  Marblehead,  and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  school- 
master, £zekiel  Cheever ;  he  was  bom  in  1686,  grad- 
uated mt  Harvard  College,  1707,  and  died  in  this 
town  at  the  age  of  seventy.  In  1717,  he  married 
Anne,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  Gerrish,  of  Wen- 
ham.  She  died  in  1726.  In  1732  he  married  Mary 
Saunders,  of  Boston.  She  died  in  1734.  In  the  year 
following  he  married  Sarah  Choate,  of  Ipswich,  who 
died  in  1750;  he  married  again,  in  1753,  to  Sarah 
Davis,  of  Gloucester,  who  survived  him.  He  died 
January  15,  1756. 

Of  Mr.  Cheever  Dr.  Leach,  in  his  admirable  his- 
tory, says :  **  We  are  justified  in  recording  his  labors 
as  a  minister  as  faithful  to  the  church,  among  the 
people,  as  highly  useful.  He  came  at  a  period  when 
everything  was  to  be  done;  when  the  condition  of  the 
society  conspired  to  render  these  labors  exceedingly 
arduous.  A  church  was  to  be  organized,  disciplined, 
and  a  system  of  operations  to  be  instituted  among 
a  people  who,  for  seventy-six  years,  had  had  no  other 
than  the  transient  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and 
among  whom  then  existed  a  settled  prejudice  for 
old  habits,  and  the  insubordination  of  a  small  and 
scattered  settlement.  Not  only  was  he  faithful  in  his 
ministrations  as  a  pastor,  but  he  manifested  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people,  by  instituting 
schools,  which  had  been  neglected,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  implements  in  the  art  of  agriculture.  Through- 
out the  entire  period  of  his  residence  here  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  was  in  an  unsound  condition. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  ministration  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  was  assessed  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  his  salary.  He  was  possessed  of  consider- 
ably property,  and  his  library  was  larger,  and  was 
thought  to  have  been  as  valuable  as  that  of  any  clergy- 
man in  the  vicinity.  Among  them  were  many  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classics." 

The  manner  of  taking  contributions  in  those  days 
is  thus  described  by  Joeslyn : 

*'  Tb«  people  held  the  minUter  should  be  mipported  by  free  will  offer- 
i&pr»ther  than  by  Und  roTennee  ortithee.  At  the  time  of  taking  the  con- 
tribvtioo  one  of  the  deacoDt  stood  np  and  spoke  something  of  this  kind. 
'  New  brethren  there  Is  left  time  fur  the  contribution,  whereof  m  Qod 
bw  prospered  you  so  freely  offer.*  The  congregation  then  came  one 
After  snoUier,  and  brought  their  offerings  to  the  deacon  in  his  seat,  and 
put  it  in  a  box  If  it^be  money  or  paper ;  or  if  it  be  any  other  chattel,  it 
*M  put  down  befora  the  deacon,  and  he  passed  another  way  to  his  seat. 
ContiibotioiM  ware  taken  in  this  way  until  about  1760." 

In  1744,  Dea.  Benjamin  Lee  and  Jonathan  Herrick 
were  chosen  a  committee  to  advise  with  Mr.  Wiggles- 


worth,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Champney,  and  Mr.  War- 
ner, as  to  the  settlement  of  a  minister.  Several  can- 
didates were  heard,  and  in  July  the  town  unani- 
mously agreed  to  give  Rev.  Benjamin  Tappan  an  in- 
vitation to  settle  among  them,  and  a  committee  of 
eleven  were  chosen  to  arrange  the  terms  of  settlement. 
The  original  document  together  with  Mr.  Tappan's 
letter  of  acceptance  is  yet  in  the  possession  of  a  de- 
scendant, and  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

"  We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  Being  a  Committee  Chosen 
3c  empowered  by  the  Town  of  Manchester  in  Mew  England,  to  Agrea 
&  Covenant  in  said  Town's  Behalf  with  Mr.  Bepjamin  Tappan  who  has 
lately,  in  a  Legal  MeeUng  of  Said  Town,  been  called  3c  made  choice 
off  to  carry  the  work  of  the  Gospel  Ministiy  among  ui  St  who  has 
promised  St  engaged  to  do  so;  Do  agree  with  and  Confirm  to  him  as 
followeth,  viz. : 

**  1.  We  promise  to  give  Mr.  Tappan  four  Hundred  and  fifty  Pounds 
old  Tenor,  towards  his  Settlement,  and  to  pay  the  same  when  Demanded. 

**  2.  We  promise  him,  yearly,  one  hundred  and  forty  Eight  Ounces  of 
Silrer,  or  Bills  of  Public  Credit  equal  to  148  ounces.  And  this  we  prom- 
ise to  give  him  both  in  sickness  and  in  health  During  the  whole  time  3c 
term  off  his  being  our  Minister,  or  standing  in  Pustoral  Relations  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  In  this  place. 

**  3.  We  agree  that  1(Lt.  Tappan*s  salary  commence  the  firat  Day  of 
April  next. 

**  4.  We  promise  that  one  half  of  bis  Salary  Shall  be  paid  him  yearly 
the  first  of  October,  and  the  other  half  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
Tis. :  the  last  of  March. 

*'  6.  We  promise  that  Mr.  Tappan  shall  have  the  use  and  improve- 
ment of  all  the  Ministry  Land  in  the  Town  of  Manchester  which  is  en- 
cloeed  by  a  fence  at  this  Day ;  and  this  we  promise  him  so  long  as  he 
shall  continue  in.the  Ministry  among  us 

"  6.  We  promise  3t  engag  him  a  sufficiency  of  fire  wood  for  his  own 
family  on  the  Ministry  Wood  Lots  of  the  aforsaid  Town  and  also  the 
herbage  on  the  same. 

**  7.  We  declare  it  our  Intent  and  Design  to  Cut  A  Hale  Mr.  Tap- 
pan's  fire  wood,  not  absolutely  engaging  to  cut  3c  Hale  it,  lest  the  same 
fihould  come  to  be  a  Town  charge. 

"8.  We  promise  the  Contribution  Box  shall  be  held  every  Lord's 
Day  St  that  all  the  money  Contributed  Shall  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Tappan's 
use. 

"  Now  in  Witness  and  Confirmation  of  all  Sc  Singular  the  Articles  and 
Clauses  herein  Contained,  we  have  Set  our  hands  3c  Seals,  this  Sixth 
Day  of  December  Anno  Domini,  1745.  Signed, 

"  John  Edwards,  John  Lee, 

Benjamin  Lee,  Robert  Herrick, 

Jonathan  Lee,  Jr.,  John  Lee,  Jun., 

BeqJ.  Allen,  Jr.,  Samuel  Allen,  Jun., 

Andrew  Hooper.  Jonathan  Herrick, 

Richard  Coye." 

To  these  conditions  Mr.  Tappan  returned  the  fol- 
lowing reply : 

*'To  th«  OommiU4«  of  the  Zbum  of  ManehuUr : 

"  Deab  Sib8  ;  Since  you  have  thought  fit  to  give  me  a  call  to  settle  In 
the  ministry  among  you,  I  hereby  declare  my  compliance  with  your 
Invitation  on  the  following  conditions : 

*'  1st.  yt,  you  give  me  £260  0.  T.  per  annum—fit  It  on  a  Silver  Stan- 
dard. 

"2d.  yt,  you  give  me  for  a  settlement  the  house,  bam,  orchard,  all 
the  land  within  the  fence,  as  It  now  stands,  vvhich  belongs  to  Eiekiel 
Ck)odell,  to  be  my  own  property. 

"3d.  or  yt,  you  give  me  £460  0.  T.  when  called  for,  for  a  settlement. 

"4th.  yt.  you  grant  me  the  use  of  the  ministers  land  in  Manchester, 
during  the  time  I  continue  as  your  minister. 

*•  Bknj.  Tappajt." 

November  12th,  the  town  agreed  to  comply  with 
Mr.  Tappan^s  conditions,  and  he  was  ordained  on  the 
11th  of  December,  1745. 

1749,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  ounces  of  silver, 
and  eleven  cords  of  wood  purchased  for  Rev.  Mr.  Tap- 
pan's  salary. 
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June,  1753,  Dr.  Watts'  version  of  the  Psalms  of 
David  introduced  into  the  church,  and  his  hymns  to 
be  sung  at  the  Lord's  table. 

In  1761,  the  church  ordered  that  the  volumes  of 
Baxter's  works  should  be  put  into  Mr.  Tappan's  hands 
to  be  lent  by  him,  always  subject  to  be  returned  to 
him  at  the  expiration  of  four  months. 

In  1762,  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan's  salary  was  £83, 16«.  Sd. 

1767,  the  town  ordered  £36, 13«.  4d.  as  a  gift  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Tappan,  which  was  continued  1768,  and  increased 
in  1769  to  £46. 

In  1774,  on  the  occasion  of  the  separation  of  the 
Second  Church  in  Ipswich  to  form  the  Fourth,  an  un- 
happy misunderstanding  existed  between  them  and 
the  church  at  Manchester. 

October  25th,  being  the  period  to  which  the  council 
adjourned,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan  with  a  delegation 
from  Manchester  appeared,  and  laid  before  them  their 
proposal  for  pacification  between  them  and  the  Fourth 
Church,  with  which  the  council  complied. 

1775,  Deacon  John  Tewksbury  died. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1790,  the  church  and  town  were 
called  to  mourn  the  death  of  their  valued  and  beloved 
pastor,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  ministry  among 
them. 

The  selectmen  with  Dr.  David  Norwood  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  make  the  arrangments  for  the 
funeral  of  their  venerable  minister,  and  to  present 
mourning  to  the  family  of  the  deceased.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Gloucester. 

Throughout  the  long  period  of  Mr.  Tappan's  min- 
istry he  held  a  high  place  in  the  affections  of  his  peo- 
ple, though  at  a  time  of  severe,  and  continued 
political  distractions,  embarrassments  by  which  the 
smallest  and  most  remote  precincts  were  sufferers. 
So  much  was  this  the  case  in  this  town,  that  the  im- 
poverished people  were  unable  to  pay  the  minister's 
covenanted  salary.  Yet  Mr.  Tappan  maintained 
uninterruptedly,  aud  with  faithfulness,  the  ministra- 
tions of  his  pastoral  duties. 

During  the  period  of  his  labors  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  were  added  teethe  church. 

He  was  a  patriot  of  the  most  unyielding  type.  In 
times  of  unusual  danger  from  the  enemy's  cruisers  he 
urged  the  people  to  take  their  arms  and  ammunition 
with  them  on  the  Sabbath,  and  set  the  example  by 
taking  his  own  musket  to  the  pulpit  stairs.  He  be- 
lieved in  being  always  prepared  to  resist  invasion,  and 
frequently  quoted  that  passage  of  Scripture,  **  He  that 
hath  no  sword  let  him  sell  his  garment  and  buy  one." 
He  sent  two  of  his  sons  into  the  army,  one  of  whom, 
Ebenezer,  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution  from  this  town.  Dr.  Leach  writes  as  fol- 
lows : 

**  Mr.  Tappan's  character  ai  a  fcholar  waa  very  respectable,  aa  appears 
from  the  testimony  of  bis  professional  brethren ;  among  whom,  as  among 
the  people  of  his  charge,  he  was  highly  esteemed,  and  his  death  deeply 
lamented.** 

Rev.  Benjamin  Tappan   was  the  son  of  Samuel 


Tappan,  of  Newbury ;  was  born  in  1720,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1742.  He  married  Elizabeth  Marsh,  of 
Haverhill.    She  died  in  1807,  aged  eighty -four. 

He  had  eleven  children,  among  whom  was  Benja- 
min, an  eminent  citizen  of  Northampton ;  David, 
who  was  made  Hollis  professor  of  divinity  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1792,  and  who  died  in  1803.  Of  him 
Dr.  Holmes  remarks,  "  his  death  threw  a  gloom  over 
his  bereaved  family,  over  the  university,  the  church, 
the  commonwealth  and  the  country.'* 

Samuel  and  Amos  became  successful  educators, 
and  Ebenezer  and  Michael  were  in  the  army  of  1776. 

"The  descendants  of  this  early  pastor  are  numerous 
and  highly  respected.'^ 

After  the  decease  of  Mr.  Tappan  the  vacancy  wa  s 
filled  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Worcester  until 
September,  1791,  when  the  committee  chosen  in  be- 
half of  the  church  and  parish  gave  an  invitation  to 
Rev.  Ariel  Parish  to  settle  with  them.  He  accepted, 
and  a  committee  of  eleven  were  chosen  to  determine 
the  conditions  of  settlement,  which  were : 

**lst  That  Mr.  Parish  shoald  quit  claim  the  parsonage  land,  with 
theexcepUon  of  1st,  A.  parcel  of  land  bounded  westeriy  on  land  of  Oap* 
tain  Darid  Pierce,  northerly  on  land  of  John  OheeTer,  soatheciy  on  tfas 
town*s  poor-house. 

**  2d,  A  pasture  in  the  Plain  field. 

**  3d,  A  piece  of  thatch  bank  at  KetUe  Gore. 

**  4th,  Wood  lots  in  the  north  division,  one  In  the  aouth  dlriaion,  one 
at  Shingle-place  hill  and  one  adjoining  the  Common. 

**  6th,  The  paisonage  pew,  excepting  a  seat  for  the  widow  of  the  late 
Bev.  Bei\}amin  Tappan. 

"  6th,  The  interest  in  the  Parsonage  money,  vis. :  £61  lit.  84. 

*'  Mr.  Parish  should  have  £150 settlement  and  £70  as  his  annual  sal- 
ary." 

These  terms  were  accepted,  and  Mr,  Parish  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  in  March,  1792,  and  labore  d 
diligently  until  May,  1794,  when  the  church  and  the 
people  were  called  to  mourn  his  early  death.  He  died 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  third  year 
of  his  ministry. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  an  epidemic  fever  pre- 
vailed in  town,  and  was  very  fatal.  The  distress  waa 
so  great,  and  so  general,  that  nurses  could  not  be  ob- 
tained to  take  the  necessary  care  of  the  sick.  In 
this  distressing  condition  of  the  people  Mr.  Parish 
was  untiring  in  his  attentions  to  the  sick,  and  to  such 
a  degree,  that  his  exhausted  constitution  readily 
yielded  to  the  fatal  power  of  the  disease.  Almost 
every  household  was  in  mourning  for  its  dead  rela- 
tives and  friends,  but  the  loss  of  their  beloved  pas- 
tor was  most  seriously  felt  by  this  deeply  afflicted 
people. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  town  was  called  and 
Henry  Story,  Ezekiel  Leach  and  Delucena  L.  Bing- 
ham were  chosen  a  committee  to  make  arrangements 
for  his  funeral. 

Mr.  Parish  was  the  son  of  Elijah  Parish,  of  An- 
dover ;  was  born  in  1764 ;  he  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College,  1788;  he  married  Hannah  Chute,  of  Byficld, 
and  had  one  daughter,  who  died  in  Manchester  in 
1793. 
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A  writer  of  an  obituary  notice  thus  remarks : 

**  WhOe  be  waa  decidedly  one  of  the  strict^  of  the  CalTinlstie  school, 
DO  Dan  erer  nuuilfeeted  a  more  candid  or  placid  temper  towards 
tkoee  who  bad  adopted  a  different  creed.  The  nniforra  decision,  with 
which  he  embraced  hia  own  opinions,  led  him  &b  decidedly  to  yield  the 
same  privUldge  to  others.  His  sermons  were  uniformly  plain  and 
practical,  wtthont  harsbnees  of  controveny  or  the  show  of  ornament 
His  location  In  the  pulpit  was  manly,  distinct  and  pathetic,  and  doubt- 
Ices  had  bis  days  been  prolonged,  he  would  bare  risen  to  eminence. 
WhOaC  be  llred,  be  was  distinguished  for  his  easy  and  social  suaTity  of 
BMBDcn  by  wbieb  he  won  the  affections  and  reigned  In  the  hearts  of  his 
people ;  for  be  shared  their  Joys  and  qrmpatblxed  in  their  sorrows.  A 
letter  trata  a  member  of  his  church  thus  cloeee  ;  *  he  wae  cut  off  in  the 
Bunnlng  of  life  and  the  tears  of  many  watered  his  grave.* 
**  *  Eren  children  followed  with  endearing  wile. 

And  pinched  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's  smile.*** 

Until  May  23, 1801,  the  people  were  destitute  of  a 
pastor,  when  Abraham  Randall,  of  Stow,  accepted  the 
call  to  settle,  and  he  was  ordained  in  August  fol- 
lowing. He  had  a  settlement  of  five  hundred  dollars 
and  an  annual  salary  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  dollars  with  the  improvement  of  the  parsonage 
land. 

In  May,  1808,  he  requested  his  dismission,  which 
was  granted  him,  and  he  removed  to  Stow.  During 
his  ministration  of  seven  years  there  were  thirty-one 
added  to  the  church. 

Rev.  Mr.  Randall  was  born  in  Stow,  October,  1771 ; 
graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1798 ;  studied  divinity  with 
Prof.  Tappan,  of  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Dana,  of  Ips- 
wich. Married  Hannah  Leverett,  of  Hampton,  N.  H., 
1777,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children.  He  built  the 
home  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Ivory  Brown. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1809,  Rev.  James  Thurs- 
ton was  settled  as  pastor  of  this  church,  with  a  salary 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  the  use  of  the 
parsonage  property.  A  great  revival  of  religion  fol- 
lowed, and  during  the  year  1810  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  added  to  the  church.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  T.'s  diary  is  of  interest : 

*  We  met  to  worship  In  the  new  house  for  the  first  time  on  Thanks- 
giTing  <toy,  1809,  and  the  pastor  preached  fh>m  Eseklel  36  chap.  26,  27, 
t8  TcTSM,  and  a  great  reTlTal  followed.  On  the  14th  of  February  the 
■etfing-hoaae  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God.  Sermon  from 
PMbB  27,  A  Terse.** 

Mr.  Thurston*s  pastorate  was  not  a  peaceful  one, 
and  after  many  difficulties  and  dissensions,  an  ecclesi- 
astical council  was  called,  and  he  was  dismissed  July  9, 
1819,  and  he  removed  to  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  which  place 
be  was  born  in  March,  1779.  Ordained  in  New  Mar- 
ket, N.  H.,  1800 ;  resigned  in  1808;  installed  in  Man- 
chester in  1809;  left  in  1819;  and  died  at  Exeter, 
January,  1836,  leaving  six  children. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1821,  the  church  and  society 
united  in  an  invitation  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Emer- 
•OQ  to  become  their  pastor.  They  offered  him  a 
salary  of  four  hundred  and  fifly  dollars,  fourteen 
cords  of  wood  at  his  house  and  the  improvement  of 
all  the  parsonage  land. 

He  accepted  the  terms  and  was  installed  Septem- 
ber 12, 1821. 

The  discord  that  had  prevailed  in  the  church  ex- 


isted to  seme  extent;  but  under  the  wise  and  ener- 
getic policy  of  Mr.  Emerson,  the  tares  were  separated 
from  the  wheat  and  harmony  was  restored.  In  1825 
the  articles  of  faith  and  covenant  were  printed  for  the 
first  time,  with  all  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
church.  And  in  1833  the  church  took  a  stand  against 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  a  beverage  and  declared 
for  total  abstinence,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following : 

"Whereas  the  use  of  Ardent  SpiriU  has  been  the  fVuitfhl  cause  of 
numerous  eTile,  which  admit  of  no  remedy  but  that  of  Mat  abcttii«iee, 
and  as  it  is  the  incumbent  duty  of  the  churches  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  Christian  morality,  it  will  from  this  time  be  required  of  all 
persons  proeenting  themselves  as  candidates  for  admission  to  this  church, 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  ArdmU  S^iriU  In  all  its  forms,  except  as  a 
medicine. 

**8a]iusl  M.  Emkssok, 
"Pastor.** 

Mr.  Emerson  labored  faithfully  and  very  accepta- 
bly until  the  spring  of  1839,  when  his  health  began 
to  fall,  and  in  the  September  following  he  asked  his 
dismissal,  which  was  granted.  As  the  result  of  his 
faithful  labors,  two  hundred  and  four  persons  were 
added  to  the  church. 

Rev.  Samuel  M.  Emerson  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
John  Emerson  of  Conway,  Massachusetts,  born  Nov- 
ember, 1785,  graduated  at  Williams  College  1810,  was 
installed  in  Heath,September  16. 1840,  and  died  there 
July  20, 1841,  leaving  a  widow  and  five  children. 

Rev.  Oliver  A.  Taylor,  was  the  next  asked  to  take 
charge  of  the  church,  at  a  salary  of  seven  hundred 
dollars.  Mr.  Taylor  accepted  the  call  and  was  in- 
stalled September  18,  1839.  He  continued  his 
labors  until  December  18,  1851 ,  when  death  called 
him.  He  was  bom  in  Yarmouth,  Massachusetts, 
August  1801,  graduated  at  Union  College  1825, 
studied  theology  at  Andover.  He  was  buried  in 
Manchester.  He  was  somewhat  noted  as  a  scholar 
and  a  writer  on  sacred  subjects.  He  lefl  a  widow  but 
no  children. 

Rev.  Rufus  Taylor  was  installed  May  6th,  1852.  He 
was  a  brother  to  the  last  pastor.  In  September  1856, 
he  made  a  voyage  to  Russia  for  his  health.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  very  cordially^  received  and  presented 
with  a  purse  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars, 
by  his  society.  There  was  a  little  dissatisfaction 
respecting  some  exchanges,  and  the  following  vote 
was  passed  in  April,  1857.  "  That  it  would  be  grati- 
fying to  the  members  of  the  FirAt  Parish,  assembled 
at  their  annual  meeting  if  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  would 
enlarge  the  circle  of  his  exchanges.''  To  this  reso- 
lution Mr.  Taylor  sent  a  sharp  and  rather  ill-natured 
reply,  and  concluded  his  note  by  resigning  his 
charge. 

His  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  Parish.  He  still 
however,  continued  to  preach  in  the  meeting-house, 
until  late  in  the  autumn,  when  with  a  minority  of  the 
church  and  society,  he  began  to  hold  services  in  an- 
other building,  they  claiming  to  be  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church. 

A  council  held  December  16,   1857,  decided  that 
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neither  party  without  the  other  had  a  claim  to  be 
the  Congregational  Church,  and  dismissed  Mr. 
Taylor  "  from  all  his  church,  and  parish  relations." 
The  number  of  church  members  following  Mr.  Taylor 
was  seventy-nine,  and  those  opposing  him  were  one 
hundred.  Mr.  Taylor  accepted  the  decision  of  the 
council  and  left  the  town. 

He  was  born  in  Haw  ley,  Massachusetts,  1811,  and 
during  his  stay  with  the  church  at  Manchester  fifty- 
eight  were  admitted. 

The  minority  then  secured  the  services  of  Rev. 
Francis  V.  Tenney,  late  of  Byfield,  who  was  installed 
as  their  pastor  August  15,  1858,  and  a  small  chapel 
was  fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  this  seceding 
church  and  society.  Happily  a  reunion  of  the  two 
churches  was  effected  in  March,  18H9:  and  the 
chapel  was  generously  presented  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Trask 
to  the  original  society  by  whom  it  is  now  used  as  a 
vestry. 

In  1856,  the  First  Congregational  Society  pur- 
chased of  the  proprietors  and  the  town  their  interest 
in  the  church  and  remodeled  its  interior.  The  whole 
hous^  was  put  in  thorough  repair,  and  on  the  9th  of 
April,  it  was  rededicated.  An  organ  donated  by 
Capt.  Richard  Trask,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Allen,  was  first 
used  on  this  occasion,  and  an  original  hymn  by 
William  B.  Tappan  was  sung  by  the  choir.  A  new 
bell  weighing  twenty-two  hundred  pounds  was  pre- 
sented by  B.  L.  Allen,  Esq. 

The  successor  of  Rev.  Rufus  Taylor  was  Rev. 
George  E.  Freeman,  who  was  ordained  October  5, 
1858.  His  pastorate  was  a  brief  one,  as  he  was  dis- 
missed at  his  own  request  November  18,  1862.  He 
was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  November,  1833. 

Rev.  Edward  P.  Tenney  became  the  pastor  on  the 
8d  of  November,  1862,  and  continued  to  preach  until 
September  30, 1867.  Mr.  Tenney  is  the  author  of  the 
"  Silent  House,"  **  Coronation  "  and  several  other  ad- 
mirable books. 

Rev.  George  L.  Gleason  was  installed  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1869,  and  dismissed  by  Council  Sept.  21, 1881. 

Rev.  D.  Clin  Clark  was  installed  April  20,  1882, 
and  dismissed  by  Council  at  his  own  request  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1885. 

Rev.  Daniel  Marvin,  Jr.,  became  the  pastor  on  the 
let  of  March,  1886,  and  is  still  in  charge. 

Bapi'IST  Church. — It  is  not  diflScult  to  picture  in 
imagination  a  small  shallop  bearing  down  from  Sa- 
lem Harbor  to  Jeffrey's  Creek  on  a  summer  day, 
somewhere  from  1631  to  1636,  having  on  board  Mr. 
Roger  Williams,  "teacher,''  and  afterwards  " minis- 
ter," of  the  First  Church  in  Salem,  on  his  way  to 
break  the  bread  of  life  to  the  few  fisher  folk  who 
lived  along  the  shore,  and  whose  log  cabins  began  tb 
rise  here  and  there  in  the  woods.  There  is  no  his- 
torical mention,  however,  of  such  a  visit ;  and  if  the 
modern  apostle  of  "  soul  liberty  "  had  ever  stepped 
foot  on  the  shores  of  Manchester,  he  appears  to  have 
left  no  disciples  behind  him. 


The  history  of  Baptist  opinions  in  the  town  it  is 
impossible  at  this  late  day  to  rescue  from  oblivion ; 
but  the  history  of  tfie  Baptist  Church  may  be  briefly 
told. 

There  had  no  doubt  been  persons  in  town  who  held 
more  or  less  clearly  and  fully  the  views  of  doctrine 
and  Christian  ordinances  which  serve  to  differentiate 
Baptists  from  their  fellow-believers  of  the  orthodox 
faith.  But  events  waited  long  for  the  hour  and  the 
man ;  and  the  first  movement  was  not  in  the  direction 
of  the  formation  of  a  regular  Baptist  Church. 

It  was  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1842  that  Elder 
Elam  Burnhara,  of  Essex,  began  to  hold  meetings 
from  time  to  time  in  the  room  now  occupied  by  the 
Public  Library  on  School  Street,  and  afterwards  in 
a  hall  in  the  tavern.  The  preaching  gave  special 
prominence  to  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ,  and,  as 
in  other  places  at  that  time,  it  aroused  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  and  was  met  by  corresponding  opposition. 

Elder  Burnham  was  a  man  of  strong  native  charac- 
ter and  indomitable  will,  and  his  preaching  was  with 
power.  A  number  were  baptized  by  him,  and  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1843,  thirteen  men  and  women  met  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  church.  A  few  days  later 
fifty-seven  others  joined  the  new  organization,  making 
seventy  in  all.  The  body  called  itself  a  "  Christian  " 
Church.  It  adopted  no  creed  but  the  New  Testament, 
and  claimed  to  be  independent  of  any  religious  de- 
nomination. It  was  organized,  however,  on  the 
model  of  the  so-called  "Christian  Connection," 
although  it  was  not  admitted  into  the  Rockingham 
Christian  Conference  until  the  following  year.  Mr. 
Burnham  was  chosen  pastor. 

Measures  were  taken  to  build  a  meeeting-house 
and  on  February  28,  1844,  the  building  was  opened 
for  worship.  Rev.  P.  R.  Russell,  of  Boston,  preaching 
the  dedication  sermon.  It  is  said  that  some  deprived 
themselves  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  aid  in  the  erec- 
tion of  this  building. 

Mr.  Burnham  remained  as  pastor  but  one  year,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  O.  J.  Waite,  from  1844  to 
1848.  Rev.  P.  R.  Russell  became  pastor  in  1848  and 
remained  three  years.  Mr.  Russell  was  a  man  of 
ability  and  character ;  during  his  ministry  he  preached 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  which  were 
afterwards  published.  He  also  lectured  and  wrote 
on  Universalism  and  Materialism.  It  was  during 
Mr.  Russell's  pastorate  that  the  church,  under  his  lead 
became  a  regular  Baptist  Church,  and  on  February 
28,  1850,  was  regularly  recognized  by  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal council  called  for  that  purpose,  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  The  pastors  who 
have  served  since  1851,  have  been  Rev.  G.  W.  Davis, 
1852;  Rev.  G.  F.  Danforth,  1853-56;  Rev.  C.  W. 
Redding,  1856-61 ;  Rev.  L.  B.  Hatch,  1863-68;  Rev. 
H.  F.  H.  Miller,  1870-71 ;  Rev.  C.  D.  Swett,  1873- 
75 ;  Rev.  C.  T.  Holt.  1879-81.  The  church  was  then 
without  a  pastor  for  nearly  three  years,  Rev.  D.  F. 
Lamson,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  becoming  stated  supply 
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January  1,  1884.  There  have  been  but  few  Sundays 
when  the  meeting-house  was  closed  for  want  of  a 
preacher,  although  there  have  been  several  periods  of 
from  two  to  four  years  when  the  church  was  without 
a  pastor.  During  these  times  recourse  was  often  had 
for  a  pulpit  supply  to  Newton  Theological  Institute. 

The  church  has  never  been  a  strong  one  in  num- 
bers or  wealth.  It  has  suffered  much  at  times  by  re- 
movals and  deaths ;  the  manner  of  its  formation  was 
peculiar,  and  its  subsequent  history  not  favorable  to 
home  generous  growth.  It  has  not  been  without  its 
internal  trials,  which  once  threatened  a  formal  divi- 
sion, but  wiser  and  better  counsels  have  latterly  pre- 
vailed, and  the  church  has  grown  in  harmony  within, 
and  increased  by  additions  from  without.  Its  present 
membership  is  eighty -seven 

The  church  has  licensed  and  sent  out  three  minis- 
ters of  the  Grospel. 

The  expenses  of  worship  are  met  by  pew  rents  and 
weekly  offerings,  and  the  church  and  society  have 
been  out  of  debt  since  January,  1884,  when  the  last 
indebtedness  incurred  by  a  second  remodeling  of  the 
house  of  worship  was  cancelled.  Since  that  time 
other  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  way  of 
carpeting,  painting  and  furnishing,  including  a  bap- 
tistery, all  of  which  have  been  provided  for  partly 
by  the  generous  help  of  some  summer  attendants. 

The  church  is  connected  with  the  Salem  Baptist 
Association. 

The  Sunday-school  connected  with  the  church  has 
twenty  officers  and  teachers,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  scholars.  It  has  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  volumes  in  the  library. 

The  Parsonages. — The  first  parsonage,  or  minis- 
ter's house  of  which  we  have  record,  was  built  in 
1685 ;  it  occupied  the  site  on  which  the  residence  of 
Daniel  W.  Friend  now  stands,  on  School  Street.  The 
lot  of  land  was  given  by  the  proprietors  of  the  four 
hundred  acres,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
conveyance : 

"  Whereas  there  is  do  place  so  convenient  for  a  house  for  the  ministry 
to  be  built  upon,  as  a  small  parcel  of  land  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Brook  below  the  saw-mill,  it  being  about  %  of  an  acre  lying  between 
•aid  broolc  and  the  highway,  and  belong  to  the  proprietors  of  the  400 
acres.  We  wboee  names  are  hereunto  suliecribed  being  the  rightful  and 
true  proprietors  of  the  said  ^  of  an  acre,  do  by  these  presents,  on  the 
day  and  year  underwritten,  for  ourselves,  our  heirs,  assigns,  execu- 
tors and  administrators,  freely  and  frankly,  grant,  give,  alienate,  as- 
sign and  set  off  and  confirm,  unto  the  town  of  Manchester  to  them, 
«nd  their  heirs,  the  above  said  parcel  of  land,  to  have  and  to  hold 
forever,  to  be  made  use  of  for  the  setting  of  a  parsonage  house,  to  be  Im- 
proved for  the  use  of  the  minister,  and  in  confirmation  thereof  we 
bsve  this  2d  day  of  March  168,5  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals. 

Samuel  Allen 

Thomas  Tewksbury 

William  Uassam 

John  Lee 


witn^ses 

to  the 

Conveyance 


Samuel  Leach 
Bobert  Leach 
John  Sibley 
Onecipborls  Allen 
William  Allen 

"This  house  was  s*ld  In  1699  to  John  Terran,  shoemaker,  with  % 
seres  of  land  adjoining,  for  the  sum  of  £20.  current  money,  which  Is  to 
k«  improved  for  the  use  of  the  ministry.** 

Many  years  after  this  sale  it  was  moved,  enlarged 
and  finally  taken  down  in  1853. 
81J 


At  a  town  meeting  April  23,  1699,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  build  a  new  parsonage  house,  forty-two 
feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide  and  fourteen  feet  stud,  to 
be  located  near  the  meeting-house,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  committee.  A  rate  for  fifty  pounds  was  made 
to  defray  the  expenses ;  and  much  common  land  was 
sold  this  year,  particularly  at  the  Great  Neck  (Old 
Neck)  and  House  Island,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  were  devoted  to  the  building  of  the  new  parson- 
age house,  and  settling  a  minister  in  town.  This 
parsonage  house  was  located  near  the  spot  on  which 
the  dwelling-house  of  Captain  John  Carter  now 
stands,  and  was  occupied  by  Rev.  Nicholas  Webster 
until  1715.  In  1716  it  was  given  to  Rev.  Amos 
Cheever,  at  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  the  ministry 
in  Manchester,  together  with  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
land  adjoining,  extending  on  the  road  from  near  the 
Sawmill  Brook  to  the  lot  of  land  on  which  the  Bap- 
tist Meeting-house  stands.  This  lot  of  land  was 
given  to  the  town  by  the  proprietors  of  the  four  hun- 
dred acres  April  6, 1716,  by  the  following  Instrument 
of  conveyance,  recorded  in  the  town  records,  viz. : 

**1716,  April  6th.  We  the  proprietors  of  the  40)  acres  do  for  our- 
selves, our  heirs,  give  up  all  our  rights  in  that  parcel  of  Land  lying  on 
the  West  side  of  the  highway  that  goes  to  the  Saw-mill  and  joining'  to 
Samuel  Lee,  Northwesterly  ;  and  to  the  old  Parsonage  land  and  Mead- 
ow Southwesterly,  to  the  towns  use  as  a  Parsonage  forever,  as  witness 
our  bands,  and  this  to  be  entered  in  our  town  Book  as  a  firm  conveyance 
as  appears  under  our  hands. 

"  Samuel  Leach.  John  Allen. 

Daniel  Williams.  Aaron  Bennett. 

Nath*l  Marsters.  Oniciphonls  Allen. 

Joseph  Allen.  Benjamin  Allen. 

John  Bishop.  Robert  Leach. 

Eliab  Littlefleld.  Jonathan  Allen. 

Richard  Leach. 
«  Entered, 

"  John  Lkk,  2b wn  CUrk^  Attest.** 

The  same  year  *'  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
lay  out  for  a  pasture  for  the  Rev.  Amos  Cheever  15 
acres  near  the  Mill, — 10  acres  in  Poplar  plain,  or  8 
acres  near  Millett's  Bridge  as  Mr.  Cheever  shall  de- 
sire." 

The  third  parsonage-house  was  purchased  by  the 
town  in  1745  for  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Tappan.  It  was 
formerly  the  homestead  of  Ezekiel  Gk>odall,  who  died 
in  1734.  The  estate  comprised  a  dwelling-house, 
barn  and  about  five  acres  of  land,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  northerly  side  of  the  "Saw-Mill  Brook,"  and 
opposite  the  first  parsonage-bouse.  This  house  was 
of  the  long,  sloping-roof  style,  two  stories  in  front, 
one  story  in  the  rear,  and  was  probably  built  about 
the  time  of  the  first  parsonage-house;  it  is  now  stand- 
ing, and  in  good  condition,  the  back  part  of  the  roof 
having  been  raised  to  two  stories.  It  was  a  fine,  old 
house  in  eiirly  times,  the  walls  being  plastered  with 
moriar  made  of  burnt  clam  shells  and  sand.  It  has 
three  large  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  same 
for  the  second  story,  with  an  enormous  chimney  near 
the  centre  of  the  house,  containing  the  large  oven  of 
early  times.  The  house  had  been  painted  red  from 
the  time  of  the  earliest  recollection  of  the  "oldest  in- 
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habitant."  It  is  now  owned  by  the  descendants  of 
Mr.  Tappan,  having  been  held  in  the  family  since 
1745. 

The  fourth  parsonage-house  was  built  for  the  Rev. 
Abraham  Randall  in  1803,  the  town  furnishing  the 
timber  and  lumber  from  the  Parish  Woodland.  The 
buildiug  lot,  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  was  purchased 
of  Ezekiel  Leach  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 
It  was  situated  on  Union  Street,  and  is  now  owned  by 
Ivory  Brown.  It  is  a  large-sized  house,  of  the  pitched- 
roof  style,  and  is  in  good  condition. 

The  fifth  parsonage- house  was  built  in  1811-12  for 
the  Rev.  James  Thurston,  the  town  making  a  convey- 
ance of  the  building  lot,  about  half  an  acre,  to  Mr. 
Thurston  for  the  consideration  of  one  dollar  (which 
was  paid  for  him  by  a  friendly  parishioner),  situated 
on  the  northerly  side  of  the  "  Saw-Mill  Brook,"  and 
being  a  portion  of  the  "  Old  Mill  "  yard.  It  was  a 
large,  square,  two-story  house,  hipped-roof  style,  hav- 
ing a  hall  running  through  the  centre,  with  large 
rooms  on  each  side,  and  having  four  large  rooms  on 
the  second  story.  It  was  occupied  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Thurston,  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Emerson  and  the  Rev. 
Oliver  A.  Taylor  as  a  parsonage  or  minister's  house, 
and  was  afterwards  purchased  and  occupied  by 
Thomas  P.  Gentlee,  lately  deceased,  who  enlarged  it. 

The  sixth  and  last  parsonage  is  situated  on  a  court 
leading  from  Union  Street,  and  near  the  railroad  sta- 
tion. It  is  a  large,  pitch-roofed,  two-story  building, 
and  was  formerly  used  as  an  academy  by  William 
Long  and  John  Price. 

The  house,  with  suitable  out-buildings  and  about 
an  acre  of  land,  with  a  wharf  on  the  bay,  was  given  to 
the  Congregational  Church  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Allen  (now 
deceased)  in  1853  for  a  parsonage  forever.  It  has 
been  occupied  by  all  the  pastors  of  that  church  since 
the  pastorate  of  Oliver  A.  Taylor. 

Tything-Man. — As  the  "  Tithing-man  "  is  an  oflS- 
cial  that  has  long  been  out  of  date,  it  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate to  give  a  sketch  of  one  who  still  lives  in 
the  memory  of  the  older  inhabitants.  They  were 
elected  annually  by  the  town — a  sort  of  constable 
whose  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  the  meeting- 
house— where  his  duties  were  numerous  and  arduous. 
He  was  expected  to  ring  the  bell,  beat  the  dogs  out  of 
the  sanctuary,  watch  the  unruly  boys  '^that  they 
might  be  contained  in  order,"  keep  the  sleepers 
awake,  sand  the  floors  on  great  occasions,  and,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  stove,  he  had  care  of  the  fire  • 
and  at  the  evening  services  it  was  his  duty  to  make 
regular  rounds  and  snuff  the  tallow  candles. 

About  three-score-and-ten  years  ago  the  tithing- 
man  (or  'Hidy-man,"  as  it  was  pronounced)  was  a 
grizzly  veteran  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  who 
strode  about  with  a  heavy,  martial  tread,  and  with 
an  air  of  unqualified  authority.  He  had  long  held 
the  position,  and  had  grown  old  in  the  office.  In 
ringing  the  bell  he  never  ceased  until  the  minister 
had  crossed  the  threshold,  and  if  the  reverend  gen- 


tleman was  at  all  late  he  never  escaped  a  reprimand. 
His  seat  was  a  raised  one  in  the  gallery,  where  the 
inconsiderate  boys  were  congregated.  From  his  high 
perch  his  grim  visage,  his  restless,  piercing  eyes  and 
his  long  stick,  tended  to  render  their  youthful  medi- 
tations appropriately  solemn,  but  if  some  irrepressible 
youngster  chanced  to  forget  the  warning,  a  heavy 
blow  from  the  official  stick  was  an  efi*ectual  reminder 
of  the  tortures  to  come,  unless  stayed  by  speedy 
reformation. 

This  manner  of  preserving  order  and  making  com- 
plaints, though  not  unusual  then,  would  scarcely  be 
approved  now.  For  example,  during  the  delivery  of 
the  sermon  a  heavy  rap  from  the  stick  of  the  tything- 
man  caused  the  preacher  to  stop  and  all  eyes  to  turn 
to  the  dignitary  in  the  gallery  ;  pointing  to  a  litile 
urchin  of  some  eight  years  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
that  resounded  through  the  edifice,  '*  I  see  you ! 
serving  the  devil  in  the  Lord's  house."  The -little 
victim  suffered  keenly  when  all  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
gregation were  turned  to  him,  but  he  still  lives  an 
honored  citizen  of  the  town. 

In  severe  weather  the  old  hero  of  Valley  Forge 
would  occasionally  descend  from  his  seat,  and  with 
heavy  tread  stalk  down  the  stairs,  up  the  bare  floor 
of  the  aisle,  open  the  stove  with  much  clatter,  fill  it 
with  crackling  wood  and  close  the  heavy  door  with  a* 
bang,  that  sadly  interfered  with  the  thread  of  the 
discourse;  then  straightening  himself  to  his  fiill 
height,  the  old  warrior  would  calmly  survey  the 
congregation,  in  search  of  some  offending  boy ;  shake 
his  9tick  or  long  finger  at  him  until  the  culprit  gave 
signs  of  repentance,  when  he  would  slowly  march 
back  to  his  seat. 

Some  of  the  ladies  not  liking  his  method  of  trim- 
ming the  candles,  presented  him  with  a  large  pair  oi 
snuffers;  but  he  continued  to  pluck  the  burning 
wicks  with  his  thumbs  and  fingers,  and  then  leisurely 
place  the  sooty  mass  in  the  bowl  of  the  snuffers.  He 
did  not  approve  of  the  "  new  fangled  invention,"  it 
was  too  slow.  Upon  his  death  the  office  was  abolished. 

"Staying  Over." — It  was  the  custom  of  those 
living  at  a  distance  to  "  stay  over  "  in  the  church  un- 
til the  afternoon  service.  This  was  especially  the 
case  in  stormy  weather. 

An  old  lady  who  has  long  since  passed  to  her  final 
rest,  used  to  relate  the  following  experience:  One 
day  there  were  but  two  of  us  stayed  over.  After 
lunch  had  been  disposed  of  Lucy  went  to  the  pulpit  as 
minister,  and  I  repaired  to  the  singing  seats  as  the 
choir.  We  managed  to  get  through  with  a  hymn  or 
two,  then  Lucy  began  the  sermon,  but  it  proved  more 
difficult  than  she  had  expected,  so  she  abruptly  con- 
cluded it  and  began  to  search  about  the  pulpit.  From 
beneath  the  cushion  an  old  folded  paper  was  found. 
As  it  did  not  look  interesting  it  was  left  on  the  desk. 

The  preacher  was  a  stranger,  and  when  he  resumed 
the  service  in  the  afternoon  he  astoni&hed  us  by  read- 
ing this  very  document.    In  accordance  with  the  cus- 
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torn,  it  was  a  note  from  the  widow  of  the  deceased, 
announcing  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  asking  the 
prayers  of  the  congregation,  that  her  bereavement 
might  be  sanctified  to  her. 

The  effect  of  this  note  upon  the  audience  was 
electrical ;  their  amazement  was  beyond  measure,  for 
this  man  had  been  lain  in  the  burial  ground  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  his  wife  had  followed  him  but 
a  few  weeks  later,  leaving  no  heirs  or  kindred  ;  at  so 
late  a  date  to  ask  intercession  in  her  behalf  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  unusual  proceeding. 

For  well  nigh  a  generation  this  note  remained  an 
unexplained  mystery. 

Grave- YARDS. — The  earliest  record  we  have  of  a 
piece  of  land  having  been  set  apart  for  burial  purpo- 
ses, is  in  1650,  when  the  old  "burial-ground"  at  the 
junction  of  Washington  and  Sumner  Streets,  was  de- 
Toted  to  that  purpose.  As  we  have  before  stated,  it 
extended  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  until  a  more  direct 
way  was  made  to  the  Cove  and  beyond,  in  1684. 

Prior  to  1650  tradition  tells  us  that  interments  were 
made  in  the  rear  of  the  meeting-house,  a  little  to  the 
northeast  of  the  present  church.  All  traces  of  graves 
have  lonjr  been  obliterated,  and  no  record  remains  to 
tell  whose  bodies  were  placed  there. 

The  oldest  monuments  remaining  in  the  Washing- 
ton Street  Cemetery  are  Jacob  Woodbury  and  wife, 
1714 ;  Geoige  Norton,  1717 ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas 
Lee,  gent.,  1720 ;  Lieut.  William  Hilton,  1723 ;  and  on 
a  plain  piece  of  granite  are  the  initials  E.  H.,  proba- 
bly those  of  Edward  Hooper.  Doubtless  there  were 
many  older  graves  with  simple  inscriptions  on  the 
granite  blocks,  but  the  tooth  of  time  has  obliterated 
them. 

Captain  John  Marston  is  buried  here,  and  the  fol- 
lowing ambiguous  inscription  marks  his  resting-place : 

**  Cftpt.  John  Mmreton  Hm  here,  who  died  May  22d,  1764,  being  57  years 
tad  3  mo.  okL  Art  thoo  carious,  reader,  to  know  what  sort  of  a  mau  he 
w?   Wait  tiU  the  final  day  of  Betribotion,  and  then  thou  mayeet  be 


A  very  aged  citizen,  whose  debut  on  the  stage  of 
life  was  only  thirty  years  after  the  Captain's  exit,  used 
to  say,  "  When  quite  young  I  was  curious  to  know 
what  sort  of  a  man  he  was,  and  by  diligent  inquiry  I 
learned  he  lived  on  what  is  now  known  as  Smith's 
farm.  Until  late  in  life  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  was 
very  eccentric.  In  the  presence  of  women  he  was  ex- 
tremely diffident."  A  young  farmer  living  in  his 
neighborhood  had  long  desired  to  purch&se  a  certain 
field  belonging  to  him,  but  without  success,  until  one 
day  he  renewed  the  proposition,  when  the  usual  reply 
came,  "No,  I  won't  sell  it; — but — if  you  will  go  to 

Beverly  and  get  the  widow  A to  marry  me,  I  will 

give  you  a  deed  of  the  land  on  the  day  of  my  mar- 
riage." Thus  delegated,  the  widow  was  interviewed, 
Md  in  a  few  days  he  drove  with  her  to  the  farm.  She 
wa«  so  pleased  with  the  bashful  Captain  and  his  broad 
icree,  that  an  early  day  was  fixed  for  the  wedding, 
»nd  when  they  were  made  happy  by  matrimonial 


bonds,  the  proxy  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  the 
long-coveted  field.  He  was  an  excellent  citizen,  but 
very  peculiar.  His  epitaph  was  written  by  himself, 
and  inscribed  on  his  grave-stone  by  his  direction. 

The  resting-place  of  a  rugged,  old-time  mariner 
bears  this  inscription : 

**  Sacred  to  the  memory  ox 
CAPTAIN  JOHN   ALLEN, 

who  died 
August  27, 1834,  aged  69  years. 
Though  Boreas'  blasts  and  Neptune's  wares 

HaTO  tossed  me  to  and  fro. 
In  spite  of  both,  by  God's  decree, 

I  harbor  here  below. 
Now  when  at  anchor  I  do  lie. 

With  many  of  our  fleet ; 
In  hope  again  for  to  set  sail 
My  Saviour,  Christ,  to  meet.'* 

At  the  Cove  a  "burial-place"  was  made  near  the 
junction  of  the  county-road  and  the  road  to  the  rail- 
road station.  This  is  probably  older  than  that  in  the 
village,  but  the  records  make  no  mention  of  it.  With- 
in the  memory  of  some  still  living,  numerous  stones 
which  marked  the  graves  were  visible,  and  one  of 
white  marble,  bearing  the  name  of  Abigail  Gilbert. 
The  old  wall  having  been  neglected,  it  became  a  fa- 
vorite resting-place  for  the  cattle  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  slab  was  broken. 

Within  this  rough  enclosure  were  laid  the  bodies  of 
that  hardy  race  who  aided  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
that  liberty  we  now  enjoy.  Probably  John  Kettle 
lies  here,  with  the  Hoopers,  Aliens,  Gilberts,  Northeys, 
Kitfields  and  the  Stones,  whose  descendants  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country.  This  old  Colonial  burial- 
place  should  be  better  cared  for. 


CHAPTER   CIV. 
M  ANCHESTER-(  OorUinued), 

Early  Hou$ea—SatB-MiU$—Oria-MUU-^CkibiHet-MakiHg  -^Mahogany  Fs 
ueert — Skip-Mcuten — Ckiptain  Biohard  Trash — Captain  Thoma$  Leach — 
John  Carter — Longevity  w  JlfaneAsitor — VaJuaiion. 

Early  Houses. — We  very  naturally  desire  to  know 
where  the  early  settlers  of  the  town  made  their  homes. 
As  the  greater  part  of  them  were  fishermen  and  gath- 
ered their  subsistence  from  the  sea  they  built  near 
the  coast. 

William  Allen  was  a  carpenter,  and  tradition  says 
his  dwelling  was  where  the  Congregational  parsonage 
now  stands,  and  the  old  well  covered  by  the  side-walk 
was  dug  by  him.  He  built  the  first  saw-mill,  and  died 
in  1678. 

William  Jeffrey  appears  to  have  been  the  most  un- 
settled of  settlers.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  remained 
long  with  Allen  after  his  name  had  been  given  to  the 
creek.  We  hear  of  him  at  Ipswich  where  he  gave  his 
name  to  a  tract  of  land  known  as  "  Jeffrey's  Neck.*- 
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In  1630  his  name  appears  as  one  of  the  attorneys  for 
Eichard  Vine's  land  on  the  Saco  River,  and  he  also 
appears  at  Weymouth  as  the  owner  of  a  lot  of  land 
there. 

The  proprietors  of  what  was  called  the  four  hun- 
dred acre  grant  constructed  their  houses  in  what  is 
now  the  populous  part  of  the  village. 

John  Kettle's  house  was  at  the  Cove,  near  the 
eastern  line  of  the  town.  He  was  here  as  early  as 
1638.  and  that  part  of  the  town  bears  his  name,  '*  Ket- 
tle Cove,"  as  also  the  island  off  Crescent  Beach.  He 
died  in  1677. 

Richard  Graves  was  an  i|habitant  of  Salem  in  1637, 
and  was  interested  in  the  four  hundred  acre  grant. 
His  home  was  known  as  *'  Graves'  Farm,"  and  along 
\U  front  was  a  6ne  beach  that  was  named  for  him. 
This  property  was  purchased  by  Richard  H.  Dana, 
the  poet,  in  1845,  as  a  summer  resort,  and  it  still  re- 
mains in  his  family. 

Samuel  Friend  was  here  in  1645  and  his  abode  was 
near  the  old  burial  ground,  which  was  a  part  of  his 
estate. 

John  Pick  worth  was  granted  forty  acres  of  land  at 
**  Pickworth  Point,"  in  1667,  where  he  undoubtedly 
built  his  house.  His  father,  Joseph  Pickworth,  was 
an  old  settler  in  the  town  and  died  in  1677.  This 
point  is  now  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Augustus  Hem- 
ingway and  Louis  Cabot. 

Ambrose  Gale  built  his  house  at  "  Gale's  Point,"  in 
1670.  His  cabin  was  probably  near  a  fine  spring 
which  continues  to  flow,  though  doubtless  with  a  de- 
creased volume  since  the  heavy  forest  trees  which  at 
that  time  fringed  the  harbor  have  been  cut.  He 
removed  from  town  in  1670,  leaving  no  descendants. 

John  Codner  came  in  1786  and  made  his  home  in 
what  is  called  Sandy  Hollow.  Several  old  apple  trees, 
probably  planted  by  him,  marked  the  site  of  the  house. 

George  Norton  was  here  in  1645,  and  built  his  house 
on  a  ridge  about  midway  from  the  old  Forster  Mill, 
and  the  house  at  the  point,  the  property  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Bartol.  He  died  in  1659,  leaving  a  son  George, 
who  built  a  house  on  county  road,  which  divides  the 
Norton  estate.    He  died  in  1716. 

Richard  Glass  came  in  1660,  and  located  at  "  Glass 
Head,"  about  where  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol  has  his  summer 
re<»idence  and  observatory. 

John  Black  was  here  in  1640.  He  lived  on  what  is 
now  the  Boardman  estate,  and  probably  **  Black  Cove 
Beach"  was  named  for  him.    He  died  in  1675. 

Thomas  Chubbs  came  in  1636,  and  settled  at  the 
western  boundary  of  the  town.  His  house  was  pro- 
bably near  where  the  summer  house  of  Dennie  Board- 
man  now  stands. 

William  Bennett  came  in  1637  and  made  his  abode 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  named  for  him.  He  built  a 
grist-mill  on  the  site  of  the  old  Forster  Mill. 

Saw-Mills. — ^To  the  early  settler  a  saw-mill  was 
very  necessary,  and  many  were  built  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  town.    One  was  on  what  was  called 


Cheever's  Creek,  in  the  pasture  north  of  the  High 
school-house;  one  still  north  of  that  at  a  place  now 
known  as  the  "old  mill  dam;"  one  on  School  Street, 
by  the  **  Saw-mill  Brook,"  which  was  referred  lo  in 
the  records  as  the  "Old  Saw-mill,"  as  early  as  1694, 
when  it  was  sold.  There  were  three  other  saw-milla 
at  the  Cove ;  one  known  as  Knight'd  Saw-miU,  stood 
on  the  road  to  the  railroad  station  at  the  Cove,  and 
one  on  the  stream  near  the  Gloucester  line.  The  only 
one  now  standing  is  known  as  Baker's,  and  is  just  be- 
yond the  junction  of  the  road  to  Essex  and  School 
Street.  All  three  streams  are  now  dry  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  but  then  they  were  quite  large,  and 
they  well  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  thinning  out  of 
our  forests.  Take  for  instance  the  vicinity  of  the  Mag- 
nolia Station,  where  formerly  the  heaviest  forests  in 
town  were  situated,  and  the  stream  was  quite  large, 
flowing  the  year  round.  About  the  time  the  railroad 
was  completed  it  was  all  cut,  and  soon  after  a  fire 
swept  over  it  and  consumed  the  deep  accumulation  of 
vegetable  mould.  In  this  dark  wood  the  snow  often 
lay  until  June,  and  the  regular  flow  of  water  furn- 
ished an  abundant  power  for  the  mill.  But  after  the 
forest  had  been  removed  there  was  nothing  to  protect 
the  snow,  and  with  the  first  warm  days  of  April  it  ran 
to  the  sea,  leaving  the  bed  of  the  stream  dry  through 
the  summer.  To  strip  the  trees  from  the  land  is  to 
increase  the  freshets  and  the  droughts. 

Grist-Mills — Grist-mills  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  a  new  settlement,  not  only  for  grinding 
grain  for  the  food  of  the  settlers,  but  as  gathering 
places,  where,  while  waiting  for  their  meal,  the  people 
discussed  the  political  and  religious  problems  of  the 
day.  They  were  the  nurseries  where  patriots  were 
commended  and  disloyalty  to  the  new  flag  condemned. 
There  was  one  on  Chubb's  Creek,  just  where  the  rail- 
road now  crosses  the  stream.  One  where  the  old 
Forster  mill  now  stands.  One  in  the  central  part  of 
the  village  and  one  on  the  estate  of  T.  Jefferson  Cool- 
idge,  known  as  the  Gilbert  mill. 

Cabinet-Making. — Doubtless  the  early  settlers 
were  quite  content  with  such  stools,  tables  and  bed- 
steads as  their  unskilled  hands  could  fashion.  As  the 
village  increased  and  larger  houses  took  the  place  of 
cabins,  more  and  a  better  class  of  articles  were  re- 
quired. These  were  satisfactorily  supplied  by  the 
house  and  ship-carpenters.  But  soon  something  bet- 
ter was  demanded,  and  Moses  Dodge,  who  had 
worked  somewhat  at  the  trade  of  cabinet-making  in 
the  old  country,  was  induced  to  open  a  shop  and 
manufacture  articles  of  this  kind.  The  cost  of  furni- 
ture from  "over  sea"  was  altogether  beyond  the 
means  of  any  but  the  wealthy  of  the  large  towns. 

Mr.  Dodge  lived  on  School  Street,  in  the  house  now 
occupied  by  John  Price.  The  original  house  was 
much  smaller  than  the  present  one,  but  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  one  room  was  used  as  a  work-shop, 
and  here  was  the  germ  from  which  grew  an  industry 
that  became  the  leading  occupation  of  the  inhabitants, 
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and  mtde  this  beautiful  town  celebrated  through 
the  country  for  the  exceHence  of  its  furniture.  Mr. 
Dodge  died  about  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

With  the  establishment  of  peace  and  the  disband- 
ing of  the  Continental  army,  Ebenezer  Tappan  re- 
turned to  his  home  and  opened  a  store  on  Central 
Street,  and  in  the  rear  of  it  he  fitted  up  a  furniture- 
shop.  Here  he  manufactured  from  birch  and  maple 
such  chairs,  tables,  desks  and  bureaus  as  the  commu- 
nity required. 

In  1805  Caleb  Kuowlton  commenced  business  and 
John  Perry  Allen  became  his  apprentice,  but  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  became  so 
alarmed  at  the  threatening  aspect,  that  he  closed  his 
shop  and  retired  to  a  more  peaceful  abode  among  the 
bills  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Allen  worked  in  other  towns  until  1814  or  16, 
when  he  returned  to  Manchester,  hired  a  shop  at  the 
junction  of  North  and  Union  Streets,  and  began  to 
manufacture  on  his  own  account. 

In  1815  Eben  Tappan,  Jr.,  who  had  worked  with 
his  father,  built  a  shop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  and  began  the  business  of  cabinet-making. 

These  were  the  pioneers.  Some  years  after  many 
others  opened  shops,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Larkin  Woodbury,  afterwards  Woodbury  &  Long ; 
Eelham  Sc  Fitz,  the  latter  an  apprentice  of  E.  Tap- 
pan,  Jr. ;  Bingham  &  Co.,  Smith  &  Low,  Long  & 
Danforth,  Isaac  Allen,  Cyrus  Dodge,  a  grandson  of 
Moses  Dodge;  H.  P.  &  S.  Allen,  Samuel  Parsons, 
Samuel  Boardman,  Proctor  &  Oodsoe,  Jewett  &  Sever- 
ance and  others. 

For  a  while  Mr.  Allen  employed  one  journeyman 
and  one  apprentice — ^the  very  litnited  home  mnrket 
was  soon  supplied,  and  it  became  necessary  to  find  a 
new  one;  to  this  end  he  shipped  on  a  fishing  vessel 
two  mahogany  bureaus  and  sailed  with  them  to  Bos- 
ton ;  there  were  but  three  or  four  furniture  dealers 
there  at  that  time,  and  none  of  them  would  buy  the 
lot  at  the  price  he  asked,  so  he  sold  cheap  with  the 
understanding  that  if  a  good  profit  was  realized  on 
their  sale,  erdere  for  more  were  to  be  at  the  larger 
price.  Ready  purchasers  were  found,  more  were  or- 
dered, and  from  that  time  his  business  steadily  in- 
creased. 

In  1822  he  went  to  New  York  and  arranged  to  send 
a  vessel  load  to  that  market  to  be  sold  at  auction. 
This  experiment  proved  an  entire  success,  and  much 
larger  orders,  and  better  prices  were  obtained ;  the 
difficulty  now  was  to  find  skillful  workmen  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  orders. 

At  that  time  the  workmen  were  obliged  to  saw  their 
own  veneers  by  hand  ;  it  was  a  slow  and  very  laborious 
kind  of  labor.  All  attempts  to  saw  the  mahogany 
logs  into  three  thin  divisions  by  machinery  had 
failed.  Parties  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  had 
made  the  trial,  but  none  had  been  successful. 

Mr.  Allen  had  seen  one  of  these,  and  being  con- 


vinced he  could  improve  on  it  and  make  it  successful, 
he  purchased  the  "Old  Grist  Mill,"  and  on  its  site 
built  a  mill  for  his  machine.  But  upon  trial  it  did 
not  prove  a  success ;  the  first  two  or  three  were  all 
right,  but  the  later  ones  became  uneven  and  worth- 
less. To  discover  the  cause  of  this,  they  worked  a 
long  time  in  vain,  until  accident,  which  so  often 
proves  the  friend  and  ally  of  inventors,  came  to  their 
assistance. 

The  saw  consisted  of  a  heavy  cast-iron  circular 
frame,  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  flat  on  one  side, 
beveled  to  a  thin  edge  on  the  other;  thin  saw-plates, 
in  segments  of  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  closely 
fitted  to  each  other  at  the  ends,  were  screwed  to  the 
fiat  part  of  this  frame. 

In  some  way  the  rapidly-revolving  saw  came  in 
contact  with  a  mass  of  iron,  and  the  teeth  were  ter- 
ribly damaged.  After  they  had  been  recut  the  diam- 
eter was  so  reduced  as  to  appear  to  Mr.  Allen  ob- 
jectionable, and  the  only  way  of  remedying  it  was  by 
moving  out  the  plates,  which  left  an  open  space  be- 
tween them,  which  seemed  a  very  serious  fault.  How- 
ever, they  reluctantly  tried  it,  and,  to  their  surprise 
and  astonishment,  it  was  a  complete  success,  and  their 
troubles  were  at  an  end. 

It  may  be  profitable  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty  that  had  so  long  defied  the  skill  of  those  en- 
gaged in  this  enterprise.  The  running  of  the  saw  at 
the  high  rate  of  speed  in  such  hard  wood  soon  heated 
it,  and  as  there  was  no  room  for  expansion,  it  neces- 
sarily became  wavy,  and  the  hotter  it  became,  the 
more  uneven  was  the  cutting.  With  the  separation 
of  the  plates,  room  for  expansion  was  provided,  and 
all  went  successfully.  In  those  days  the  effect  of  heat 
upon  metals  was  not  understood  by  the  average  me- 
chanic. Had  the  accident  above  referred  to  occurred 
some  weeks  tarlier,  Mr.  Allen's  machine  would  have 
been  the  first  successful  one  in  the  United  States. 

With  power-cut  veneers,  furniture  was  more  rap- 
idly produced,  and  the  market  was  extended  by  Mr. 
Allen  until  the  store-houses  of  Charleston,  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans  were  stacked  with  it,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  Manchester  furniture  was  fully  established. 
A  large  trade  was  grown  up  in  the  slave  States,  but 
it  was  well-nigh  ruined  by  unthoughtful  packing. 
The  different  articles  were  enclosed  in  rough  cases, 
and,  to  prevent  chafing,  rolls  of  paper  were  used. 
One  day  a  packer,  who  had  exhausted  the  supply, 
went  home  and  got  a  lot  of  his  weekly  papers  and 
used  them. 

The  goods  arrived  at  New  Orleans  and  were 
opened  on  the  sidewalk  upon  a  windy  day,  and  these 
papers  were  scattered  broadcast  over  the  neighbor- 
hood. When  they  were  found  to  be  copies  of  "  Grar- 
rison's  Liberator'*  the  excitement  was  intense,  and 
for  awhile  the  fate  of  that  store  was  doubtful.  The 
agent  was  a  religious  man,  but  his  letter  to  his  prin- 
cipal at  Manchester  was  so  emphatic  that  no  more 
Liberators  were  used  in  packing  furniture  going  South. 
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The  sawiug  of  veneers  became  an  important  branch 
of  Mr.  Allen's  business ;  his  mill  supplied  the  greater 
part  of  the  furniture  and  piano  establishments  of  the 
State.  It  contained  two  upright  saws,  four  veneering 
saws,  jig  saws,  turning  laths,  &c.  In  1835  he  in- 
creased his  power  by  the  addition  of  a  steam  engine. 

These  saws  were  capable  of  dividing  a  plank  four 
inches  in  thickness  into  one  hundred  veneers.  They 
were  kept  from  public  view,  under  lock  and  key,  and 
all  sorts  of  subterfuges  were  used  by  people  from 
many  parts  of  the  country,  who  desired  to  see  their 
operations  that  they  might  apply  the  principle  to 
similar  purposes. 

About  one  hundred  men  were  employed  by  this, 
the  most  successful  cabinet  manufacturer  of  his  day. 

On  the  night  of  the  27th  of  August,  1836,  a  little 
spark  fell  upon  mahogany  dust,  where  it  lay  smould- 
ering and  spreading  until  it  had  gained  pofisession  of 
the  room  above  and  forced  a  tongue  of  flames  through 
the  roof,  which  arouted  the  sleeping  villagers  to  their 
danger. 

Mr.  Allen  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  he  returned 
to  find  his  mill,  shops,  great  piles  of  pine  lumber 
from  Maine,  heaps  of  mahogany  logs  from  Cuba  and 
Honduras,  and  his  own  dwelling  a  mass  of  ashes. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Eben  Tappan,  Jr.,  was  to 
build  a  turning  lathe,  and  this  was  the  firnt  with  a 
continuous  action  ever  used  in  town.  Before  that  all 
the  turning  had  been  done  with  thtt  primitive  con- 
trivance known  as  the  spring  pole  lathe.  Mr.  Tappan 
did  not  long  continue  in  the  furniture  trade,  but  he 
built  fire-engines,  two  of  which  have  been  in  use  for 
more  than  fifty  years  in  this  town.  At  a  later  period 
he  manufactured  steering  wheels  for  vessels,  which 
were  sold  by  his  agent  in  Boston.  He  was  regarded  as 
a  superior  mechanic.  He  retired  from  business  in 
1845,  and  died  in  1875,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years. 

Mr.  Allen's  losses  by  the  fire  was  estimated  as  over 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  there  was  an  insur- 
ance of  only  nine  thousand  and  three  hundred.  He 
resumed  business  with  a  new  mill  and  new  shops,  but 
he  was  not  successful ;  the. zenith  of  the  trade  had 
been  passed,  the  West  was  dividing  it  and  Manchester 
was  losing  it.  He  died  in  1875,  in  his  eightieth 
year.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  force  of  character. 
He  took  great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and 
was  always  prominent  in  the  advocacy  of  public  im- 
provements. 

Besides  the  competition  A*om  the  west,  where  cheaper 
lumber  and  abundant  water  power  gave  them  an  ad- 
vantage, those  engaged  in  the  southern  trade  during 
the  rebellion  suffered  very  severely  from  losses. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  manufacturers  at  the 
present  time :  William  E.  Wheaton,  Cyrus  Dodsre, 
A.  S.  &  G.  W.  Jewett,  Claudius  Hoyt,  Rust  &  Mar- 
shal, William  Johnson  &  Son  and  Leach  &  Annable. 
The  old  time  excellence  of  the  work  is  still  fully  sus- 
tained, but  the  quantity  is  much  reduced. 

Ship-Masters. — Manchester  has  long  been  noted 


for  the  great  number  of  navigators  she  has  sent  to 
the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Salem,  where 
they  have  earned  enviable  reputations  for  the  energy 
and  skill  with  which  they  did  their  part  in  extending 
the  commerce  of  the  country  to  every  part  of  the 
globe.  Many  might  be  mentioned,  but  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  very  few. 

Captain  Richard  Trask.— He  was  bom  in 
Salem,  July  13,  1788.  His  father  was  at  that  time 
chief  mate  of  a  vessel  in  the  West  India  trade.  He 
died  at  Havana  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
The  news  of  his  death  coming  to  his  young  wife 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  son  brought  on  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  which  resulted  in  permanent  mental 
derangement.  The  child  being  thus  wholly  deprived 
of  parental  care  and  protection,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  a  Mr.  Lee  in  Manchester.  Gk>od  Mrs.  Lee  sap- 
plied  a  mother's  place  to  him,  and  was  rewarded  by 
his  affectionate  helpfulness  through  the  whole  of  her 
long  life.  Mr.  Lee  was  engaged  in  the  fishing  busi- 
ness, and  the  lad,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  com- 
menced his  sea- faring  life  by  a  voyage  to  the  Grand 
Bank.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  great  physical 
strength  as  well  as  for  intelligence  and  sobriety ;  and 
when  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  was 
unexpectedly  offered  a  second  mate's  birth  by  a 
ship-owner  who  was  a  total  stranger  to  him,  but  who 
had  heard  favorable  reports  of  the  young  man,  and 
sought  him  out  while  he  was  at  work  on  his  vessel. 
This  was  his  first  real  start  in  life.  His  school  ad- 
vantages, like  those  of  many  other  village  lads  of  his 
day,  had  been  of  the  slightest,  but  he  set  to  work  to 
supplement  them  by  solitary  and  diligent  study. 
He  procured  books  on  navigation  to  which  he  devoted 
his  spare  time  when  at  sea,  and  commenced  keeping 
a  pro-forma  log-book ;  practicing  writing  on  the  lid 
of  his  sea-chest  and  thus  formed  a  hand  that  was  no- 
ticeable for  clearness  and  elegance. 

Thus,  alone  in  the  world,  without  external  aid  or 
encouragement,  he  fitted  himself  for  and  obtained  a 
chief  mate's  position,  and  finally  secured  command 
of  the  ship  '*  Adriatic  **  in  the  employ  of  Meesrs. 
Loring  &  Cunningham  of  Boston.  Here  may  be  aaid 
to  end  the  period  of  struggle  against  adverse  circum- 
stances. From  this  time  on  his  career  was  a  more 
than  ordinarily  successful  one.  A  life  of  industry, 
thrift,  temperance  and  integrity  produced  its  legitimate 
fruits.  He  had  accumulated  the  means  to  purchase 
an  interest  in  a  vessel.  About  1828  Mr.  Enoch  Train 
(then  the  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Samuel  Train 
&  Co.  of  Boston)  induced  him  to  join  with  his  firm  in 
the  purchase  of  a  vessel  to  be  employed  in  the 
Russia  trade. 

The  connection  thus  formed  lasted  to  the  end  of 
Captain  Trask's  life.  Their  fir^t  joint  investment 
was  in  the  brig  '*  Edward,"  which  not  long  after- 
wards was  lost  in  the  Bahamas.  They  then  purchased 
the  new  brig  "Oregon,'*  and  shortly  after  the  ship 
"Forum."    This  latter  vessel  Captain  Trask  corn- 
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manded  for  several  years,  taking  his  proportionate 
interest  in  the  cargoes,  and  combining  the  functions  of 
Ckhip-master  and  merchant.  The  outward  cargoes 
coneidted  either  of  Havanna  sugar  or  American  cot- 
ton ;  the  proceeds  of  which  were  invested  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg in  return  cargoes  of  Russia  hemp,  cordage, 
sail-cloth  and  feathers.  The  business  was  skillfully 
conducted,  and  was  almost  uniformly  successful. 

In  1839  Messrs.  Enoch  Train  &  Co.  turned  their 
attention  to  the  cotton-freighting  business,  and  Cap- 
tain Trask  joined  them  in  building  at  Mtdford  the 
ship  "  St.  Petersburg,"  of  about  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  tons.  It  is  significant  of  the  changes  which  the 
last  fifty  years  have  brought  about  in  naval  archi- 
tecture that  the  **St.  Petersburg"  was  the  largest 
merchant  ship  that  had  ever  been  built  in  Massachu- 
setts up  to  that  time,  and  after  she  was  launched  it 
was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  draw  of  the  bridge 
on  th«  Mystic  River  to  let  her  through.  She  attracted 
great  attention  in  Boston  and  foreign  ports,  not  only 
on  account  of  her  size  and  carrying  capacity,  but  in 
her  elaborate  finish  and  her  luxurious  cabins,  finished 
with  the  most  costly  woods,  and  furnished  with  cut- 
glass  and  solid  silver-ware — more  suited  to  a  pleasure- 
yacht  than  to  a  trading  ship. 

Captain  Trask  took  charge  of  this  vessel  at  inter- 
vals for  two  or  three  voyages  to  Liverpool  and  St 
Petersburg,  but  about  this  time  he  began  to  withdraw 
from  active  service.  His  old  friend,  Mr.  Train, 
always  relied  greatly  upon  his  judgment  and  advice; 
and  when  "Train's  Line,"  of  Boston  and  Liverpool 
packets,  was  established  in  1844,  Captain  Trask  took 
an  interest  in  it  which  he  retained  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  his  home  in  Manchester 
August  5,  1846,  after  a  brief  illness,  and  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  man  greatly  beloved.  The  flags  of  the 
shipping  in  Boston  Harbor  were  at  half-mast  on  the 
day  of  his  funeral,  and  his  death  was  felt  as  a  per- 
sonal bereavement  by  all  who  knew  him. 

In  Trask  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  the  best 
type  of  the  old-time  "sea  captain."  They  were  a 
class  of  men  that  were  not  only  navigators,  but  they 
were  merchants  as  well.  They  rendered  invaluable 
service  in  the  development  of  commerce;  they  hon- 
ored their  country  at  home  and  abroad.  But  they 
are  now  rapidly  passing  away  with  the  changes  that 
have  come  through  the  introduction  of  steam. 

Captain  Thomas  Leach  was  Another  of  the  old- 
time  sea  captains  of  cherbhed  memory.  He  too  was  a 
representative  of  an  enterprising,  hardy  race  of  men, 
noir  almost  extinct. 

He  was  bom  in  Manchester  in  1807.  His  father, 
whose  name  he  bore,  was  a  noted  mariner,  "  who  had 
•ailed  the  seas  over  "  in  the  employ  of  William  Gray, 
of  Salem. 

Young  Leach  had  developed  a  strong  attachment 
for  the  sea  at  a  very  early  age ;  and  when  only  nine 
yean  old  his  entreaties  prevailed,  and  he  went  with 


his  father  as  a  cabin  boy.  As  the  boy  had  often  ex- 
pressed the  wish  for  making  his  father's  profession 
his  own,  his  stern  instructor  determined  he  should  be 
thoroughly  trained  in  every  branch  of  a  seaman's  life, 
and  then,  if  he  should  be  called  to  command,  he 
would  be  qualified.  Therefore  he  received  no  parental 
favors,  and  discipline  was  never  relaxed  because  he 
was  the  captain's  son. 

For  four  years  he  served  as  cabin  boy ;  then  he  be- 
came a  sailor ;  and  thus  step  by  step,  under  various 
commanders,  he  worked  his  way  upwards  until  1832, 
when  he  was  made  captain  of  the  brig  "Oregon," 
which  was  owned  by  Samuel  Train  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
and  in  their  employ  he  made  many  voyages  to  Russia; 
and  subsequently  he  sailed  for  Enoch  Train  &  Co., 
William  Ropes  and  others,  until  he  had  made  twenty 
voyages  to  Russia,  three  to  China,  and  to  many 
other  ports. 

For  fifty  one  years  his  home  was  on  the  ocean.  The 
icy  blasts  of  the  north,  and  the  sultry  calms  of  the 
equator  were  alike  familiar,  and  every  sea  had 
been  ploughed  by  him. 

After  this  long  term  of  service,  and  feeling  that  his 
life  of  anxiety  and  exposure  was  having  its  almost 
invariable  effect,  he  left  the  restless  ocean  for  his 
home  on  the  land. 

But  to  one  of  his  active,  restless  temperament,  quiet 
soon  became  irksome,  and  he  was  made  one  of  the 
Port  Wardens  for  the  City  of  Boston  in  1874,  which 
position  he  filled  with  rare  ability  until  his  failing 
strength  made  it  no  longer  possible  j  he  resigned  in 
November,  1886. 

He  was  a  vigorous,  self-made,  self-reliant  man ;  a 
strong  reasoner,  always  ready  "to  lend  a  hand  "  to 
any  one  in  distress.  Everybody  knew  him,  and  for  all 
he  had  kindly  words.  This  cheerful  temperament 
remained  to  the  last.  During  the  few  hours  he  was 
confined  to  his  room,  his  feeble,  pain-racked  body 
sent  forth  no  words  of  complaint  or  despair;  but  he 
conversed  as  of  old  with  his  afl3icted  family  until 
almost  imperceptibly  his  spirit  passed  to  that  bourne 
from  whence  no  traveller  returns. 

He  died  in  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  on  De- 
cember 6, 1886,  aged  seventy-nine. 

Of  the  one  hundred  old-time  captains  this  town  has 
sent  forth  to  battle  with  the  winds  and  waves  in  the 
merchant  service  of  the  country,  only  one  remains. 

Capt.  John  Carter  began  his  profession  in  the  fish- 
ing fleet  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  soon  shipped  on 
a  merchant  ship  and  was  mate  at  twenty-two,  and  at 
twenty-seven  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy ;  he  was 
almost  constantly  afloat,  either  on  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Pacific,  until  he  was  sixty-five  years 
old,  when  he  retired  to  his  home  and  well  earned 
rest.  Like  the  two  above  mentioned,  Capt.  Carter's 
success  was  the  result  of  patient  industry  and  an  un- 
divided attention  to  his  duties.  May  his  kindly 
presence  be  long  spared  to  us. 
The  training  of  the  young  men  in  former  years  was 
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not  such  aa  would  be  enjoyed  by  the  youth  of  the 
present. 

For  example.  When  the  late  Captain  Leach  was 
making  his  first  voyage,  they  had  reached  the  North 
Sea,  and  one  morning  when  it  was  bitterly  cold,  the 
boy,  came  on  deck  with  a  pair  of  mittens  on, 
which  his  good  mother  had  made  for  him. 

"Tom,"  said  his  father,  '*  what  are  those  things  on 
your  hands  ?  let  me  see  them  f  and  holding  them  in 
a  contemptuous  manner,  he  exclaimed,  "  Tom,  'aint 
those  nice  things  for  a  sailor !"  and  tossing  them  into 
the  sea  he  added,  "  don't  you  ever  let  me  see  you  with 
anything  on  your  hands." 

All  through  his  sea-faring  experience  of  fifty  years 
his  hands  knew  no  coverings. 

Another  instance  of  the  severe  training  of  our 
ancestors  may  be  mentioned.  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  young  Lee,  was  making  his  first 
voyage  with  his  father,  whose  vessel  was  being  chased, 
and  the  shot,  becoming  unpleasantly  abundant  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  quarter-deck,  the  boy  became  nervous, 
which  the  father  observed,  and  seizing  him  by  the 
collar  with  a  ropes*  end  belabored  him  soundly,  ex- 
claiming, "  I  will  teach  you  to  dodge  the  ballsof  your 
country's  enemy." 

Longevity  in  Manchester. — It  is  often  said  the 
people  of  the  present  do  not  live  to  so  great  an  age 
as  the  earlier  generations  did ;  but  statistics  prove  the 
duration  of  life  is  increasing  as  our  civilization  be- 
comes older. 

There  are  no  records  of  the  deaths  in  this  town 
prior  to  1749;  but  from  that  time  to  1800,  a  period  of 
fifty-one  years,  we  find  but  thirty-two  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  eighty  and  upwards. 

From  1800  to  1850  we  find  seventy-one ;  although 
no  record  appears  to  have  been  kept  from  1809  to 

1821. 

And  from  1850  to  1887,  a  period  of  only  thirty-seven 
years,  we  find  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirteen. 

And  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Roberts,  who  died  in  1881, 
reached  the  remarkable  age  of  one  hundred  and  three 
years  and  ten  months. 

Valuation. — ^The  financial  conditon  of  Manchester 
appears  unusually  good,  the  total  valuation  being 
over  $5,000,000;  and  the  rate  of  taxation  $4.40  on 
$1000. 

Manchester  has  not  produced  any  men  who  have 
won  distinction  in  the  literary  or  scientific  or  politi- 
cal world ;  but  her  people  have  always  been  patriotic, 
law-abiding  and  honest  in  their  dealings. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


MAJOR  ISRAEL  FORSTER. 

Major  Israel  Forster  was  born  in  Manchester  May 
28,  1779.  Having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  in  the  schools  of  the  town,  he  was  sent  to 


Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  where  he  mastered 
the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  and 
returned  to  his  native  village  with  no  little  reputa- 
tion as  a  young  man  of  culture.  The  advantages  of 
which  the  people  were  not  slow  in  appreciating ;  for 
in  1804  he  was  elected  one  of  the  selectmen,  and 
was  retained  on  that  board  for  eighteen  consecutive 
years;  in  all  he  served  in  that  capacity  nineteen 
years. 

In  1808  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  chosen 
by  the  town  to  draw  a  petition  for  the  removal  of  the 
embargo. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Andover,  he  looked 
about  for  some  occupation,  for  he  sprang  from  an 
enterprising  race  with  whom  idleness  was  unknown. 

The  grist-mills  of  that  period  were  of  the  first 
importance  in  every  community ;  those  in  town  were 
getting  old,  and  seeing  that  new  ones  would  soon 
become  a  necessity,  he  purchased  the  Bennett  mill 
property,  demolished  the  old  log  structure,  enlarged 
the  pond,  and,  under  the  direction  of  two  skillful 
mill-wrights,  a  new  mill  with  all  the  improvements 
then  known  was  soon  completed.  It  proved  a  success, 
and  a  great  convenience  to  the  people.  Adjoining  this 
property  he  built  a  wharf,  warehouses,  and  a  large 
area  of  flakes  along  the  sunny  slope  for  the  drying  uf 
fish.  He  also  built  the  schooner  "  Hannah,"  secured 
interest  in  other  vessels  and  engaged  in  the  fibhing 
business. 

With  his  brother  he  built  on  the  Merrimac  a 
vessel  for  the  Grand  Bank  trade,  which  was  launched 
about  the  time  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought,  and 
that  became  the  name  of  the  schooner.  Her  arrival 
in  Manchester  was  a  gala  day,  for  so  large  a  vessel 
had  never  before  belonged  to  the  fishing  fleet  of  the 
town.    She  was  about  one  hundred  tons. 

It  was  an  innate  principle  with  Major  Forster  to  do 
everything  he  undertook  thoroughly,  and  to  that  end 
he  spared  no  pains.  This  habit  of  his  soon  gained  for 
him  the  reputation  of  curing  fish  better  than  his  com- 
petitors, and  vessels  from  Cape  Cod  and  Arom  Maine 
landed  their  fares  at  his  wharf  that  he  might  prepare 
them  for  market.  Thus  his  enterprise  soon  made  the 
pretty  bay  about  the  mill  a  very  busy  place. 

In  1809  he  was  made  one  of  the  committee .  for 
building  the  present  Congregational  Church.  He 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  enterprise,  and  soon 
became  the  active  member  of  that  board ;  and  to  his 
habits  of  thoroughness  and  excellent  taste  we  are 
largely  indebted  for  the  admirable  structure  that 
adorns  the  village. 

He  represented  the  town  in  the  Legislatures  of  1810 
and  1836. 

He  always  took  an  active  interest  in  military  mat- 
ters, and  was  a  major  of  the  militia  in  1812. 

His  residence  in  the  centre  of  the  vills^e  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  architectural  taste  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  is  now  the  summer-home  of  his  grandson, 
George  C.  Leach,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  carefully  pre- 
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serres  every  feature  of  the  original  structure,  and 
retains  the  same  colors  with  which  it  was  first  painted 
in  1804. 

Major  Forster  closed  his  active  and  useful  life 
on  the  5th  of  April,  1862,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 
He  was  first  married  to  Hannah  Lee,  of  Andover, 
who  died  in  1805.  He  afterward  married  Hannah, 
the  daughter  of  Major  Henry  Story,  of  Manchester. 
He  left  five  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Mrs.  Han- 
nah L.  Allen,  of  Boston,  is  the  only  survivor. 

The  Genealogy  of  the  Forster  Family. — John 
FonUr  came  from  Dan  vers  to  Manchester  ahout  1684. 
He  was  a  very  prominent  man  in  town  affairs ;  was 
one  of  the  selectmen  for  many  years ;  was  also  town 
clerk  and  land  surveyor ;  as  such  aided  in  the  laying 
out  of  the  common  land.    Among  his  children  was 

Igrael  Forster ,  who  was  a  ship  master,  and  removed 
to  Marblehead,  where  he  became  a  very  successful 
merchant.  He  married  Jane  Stone,  of  Manchester, 
tnd  died  in  1818,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  leaving 
property  to  the  amount  of  $100,000.    His  son 

Samuel  Forster  was  also  a  ship  master.  He  made 
his  home  in  Manchester,  where  he  married  Bethia 
Bennett.  He  died  about  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
leaving  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  and  property  to 
the  amount  of  $27,000.  Isriiel  Forster,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  his  youngest  son. 


DR.  EZEKIEL  W.   leach. 

Dr.  Ezekiel  W.  Leach  was  born  in  Manchester 
Jaly  1,  1809.  The  foundation  of  his  education  was 
laid  in  the  public  schools.  Under  the  tutelage  of 
Rev.  Samuel  M.  Emerson,  the  village  pastor,  he 
studied  the  classics  with  such  success  that  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  his  instructor  declared  him  fitted  for  col- 
lege. Soon  afler  a  horse  and  chaise  was  hired,  his 
trunk  strapped  between  the  springs,  the  boy  bade 
adieu  to  home  and  all  its  attraction,  and  commenced 
his  journey  to  Amherst.  The  good  pastor,  wishing 
to  make  the  advent  of  his  pupil  into  the  busy 
world  as  pleasant  and  profitable  as  possible,  managed 
to  stop  at  the  cheerful  homes  of  his  relatives  and 
clerical  friends  where  he  and  his  youthful  charge 
were  most  kindly  received  and  hospitably  cared  for ; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  acquaintances  then  made  ripened 
into  life-long  friendships. 

Arriving  at  Amherst  he  passed  a  most  satisfactory 
examination,  and  was  admitted  to  the  college  Sep- 
tember, 1824 ;  being  a  good  scholar  and  of  industrious 
habits  he  soon  gained  an  excellent  standing,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  was  a  prize  speaker. 

He  continued  to  advance  in  scholarship  until  the 
morning  of  July  4,  1828,  when,  chancing  to  take  up 
a  newspaper,  he  read,  with  great  surprise  and  dis- 
tre»,  a  notice  of  his  father's  death  at  sea  some  twelve 
days  before;  the  poor  boy  was  overwhelmed  with 
l^ief.  His  great  love  for  his  mother,  now  his  only 
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parent,  caused  him  to  abandon  all  and  hurry  to  her 
side;  and  this  decision  was  strengthened  by  his 
health,  which,  never  good,  had  shown  a  marked  de- 
cline during  the  last  year;  and  prudence  would  seem 
to  dictate  a  period  of  rest  before  entering  upon  the 
study  of  his  chosen  profession. 

The  fall  and  winter  were  spent  in  Manchester, 
where  he  taught  a  private  school  and  assisted  his 
mother  in  the  care  of  her  estate. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1830,  he  delivered  an  oration 
before  the  people  of  the  town,  and  aided  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Manchester  Lyceum,  which  may 
be  considered  the  foundation  of  the  present  Public 
Library.  He  delivered  the  introductory  and  several 
subsequent  lectures. 

In  the  autumn  he  went  to  Boston  and  began  the 
study  of  medicine  in  the  oflSce  of  Dr.  George  S. 
Shattuck,  where  he  labored  most  diligently ;  but  the 
cold  and  damp  atmosphere  of  the  dissecting  room 
proved  too  much  for  his  feeble  constitution. 

A  long  sickness  and  utter  helplessness  followed, 
and  it  was  a  year  later  before  he  recovered  strength 
enough  to  embark  from  Boston  on  the  ship  "  Fo- 
rum,'' Captain  Bichard  Trask,  of  Manchester,  bound 
for  Marseilles. 

He  reached  home  the  following  year,  much 
strengthened,  and  at  once  resumed  his  studies,  and 
received  his  medical  degree  in  February,  1835. 

In  the  following  June  he  married  Miss  Charlotte 
Forster,  daughter  of  Major  Israel  Forster,  of  Man- 
chester. 

In  the  autumn  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  Boston.  Dr.  Leach,  who,  from  boyhood,  was  re- 
ligiously inclined,  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Baron 
Stowe,  and  united  with  his  church  in  February,  1836. 
He  was  very  active  in  church  and  educational  mat- 
ters, and  held  important  offices  in  several  organiza- 
tions of  this  character. 

He  served  as  one  of  the  Representatives  of  Boston 
in  the  Legislatures  of  1839  and  '40 ;  was  elected  for 
'41,  but  from  illness  he  was  obliged  to  resign. 

His  feeble  constitution  could  not  endure  the  labor 
he  imposed  upon  himself;  and  in  October,  1841,  he 
again  sought  recuperation  from  the  ocean,  and  sailed 
from  Boston  in  the  brig  "  Havre,"  Captain  James 
Allen,  of  Manchester,  bound  for  Savannah.  But  the 
climate  of  the  South  did  not  benefit  him  ;  in  his  own 
-pathetic  words,  "daily  we  gather  hope,  and  daily 
meet  disappointment — ^pain  is  still  my  constant  com- 
panion." 

When  the  brig  had  taken  in  her  cargo  of  cotton 
she  cleared  for  Havre,  and  the  doctor  accompanied 
her ;  but  he  continued  to  become  weaker,  and  when 
ten  days  from  their  destination,  the  spirit  passed 
gently  to  the  better  world,  where  sickness  and  pain 
are  unknown.  Consumption  had  done  its  work,  and 
the  sea  received  his  body. 

Soon  after  his  father's  death  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing: 
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'*  No  mr  nnmentAl  pile  nor  neatly  graTen  etone, 

Thy  ftiendg  ctn  raise  thee,  on  the  deep  blue  tea  ; 
There  thoa  wilt  reet,  mimarked,  anknown, 
Thy  mound  our  hearts,  thy  tablet  memory." 

On  a  beautiful  monument  erected  to  his  memory 
by  his  son,  in  the  family  burial-ground  at  Manches- 
t  er,  this  verse  is  inscribed. 

He  died  March  2, 1842,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of 
his  age,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  children. 

To  the  people  of  his  native  town  the  news  of  his 
death  was  received  with  the  deepest  regret;  his  kind- 
ly ways  and  warm  sympathies  had  won  for  him  many 
friends,  and  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  public  were 
not  forgotten.  He  found  the  records  of  the  town  de- 
tached, unfiled  papers,  and  many  had  been  lost.  To 
collect  in  a  volume  the  contents  of  these  scattered 
papers,  and  to  supply  the  gaps  before  it  was  too  late 
was  the  task  to  which  he  applied  himself,  without 
hope  of  reward,  and  which  he  accomplished.  To 
him  the  town  is  indebted  for  this  great  service. 

During  his  residence  in  Boston  he  had  endeared 
himself  to  a  host  of  friends  who  deeply  felt  his  loss. 
Of  him  the  Boston  Atla$  said, ''  He  was  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  a  skillful  physician,  a  warm- 
hearted and  faithful  friend.^'  His  industry  and  fa- 
mi  liarity  with  the  historical  records  of  the  State 
rendered  him  a  very  useful  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  LEACH  FAMILY. 

Latprence  Leach  came  to  Salem  from  Devons,  Eng- 
land, in  1628,  with  his  wife  and  two  children.  His 
son,  Robert  Leach,  came  to  Manchester  and  settled  in 
the  Plains  in  1640.  His  home  yet  remains  in  the 
family.  He  was  a  proprietor  of  the  "Common 
lands,''  and  died  in  1687,  leaving  two  children  ;  his 
eldest  son, 

Samuel  Leach,  was  bom  in  1655 ;  he  was  one  of  the 
selectmen  in  1680  and  '84,  and  on  the  commission  for 
dividing  the  "  common  lands."  In  1691  he  was  one 
of  the  committee  for  building  the  new  meeting-house. 
He  died  in  1696,  leaving  five  children. 

Richard  Leach  was  born  in  1690 ;  was  for  a  number 
of  years  one  of  the  selectmen.  He  built  the  school- 
house  in  1723,  and  died  in  1759,  leaving  seven  chil- 
dren. 

Benjamin  Leach  was  bom  in  1723 ;  he  was  a  ship- 
master, and  died  at  sea  in  1757,  leaving  four  children. 

Ezekiel  Leach  was  born  in  1755  ;  was  in  the  army 
of  the  Revolution,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Prince- 
ton and  in  several  other  engagements.  Impaired 
health  caused  him  to  enter  the  Navy,  where  he  soon 
rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  gallantry.  Upon  the  establishment  of  peace 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  died  in 
1821,  leaving  eight  children. 

Ihomas  Leach  was  born  in  1780 ;  he  was  a  ship- 
master, was  owner  in  the  brig  "  Jones  "  and  in  the 
"  Statesman,"  both  of  Boston.  While  making  a  voy- 
age from  Havana  to  Hamburg  in  the  laiter  vessel,  in 


1828  he  died.    He  had  been  one  of  the  selectmen  in 
1826  and  '27.     He  left  nine  children. 

Ezekiel  W,  Leach,  M.D,,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  the  second  son  of  Thomas.  Of  the  doctor's  chil- 
dren only  two  survived  him,  and  they  are  now  living ; 
they  are  George  C,  Leach,  president  of  the  People's 
National  Bank,  Boston,  and  J/r«.  Helen  F.  Hooper,  of 
New  York. 


CHAPTER    CV. 

GLOUCESTER. 

BY   E.   EDDY,  D.D. 

In  preparing  the  following  sketch  of  the  history  of 
this  ancient  town,  the  writer  has  drawn  very  largely 
from  the  "  History  of  Gloucester,"  by  the  late  Hon. 
John  J.  Babson,  published  twenty-seven  years  ago. 
Of  course,  in  noticing  events  which  have  transpired 
since  the  time  Mr.  Babson's  valuable  book  was  is- 
sued, other  sources  of  information  have  been  sought  ; 
but  the  industry  of  that  accurate  writer  in  gleaning 
the  field  of  fact  covered  by  the  period  embraced  in 
his  pages,  leaves  little  to  be  discovered  by  others,  and 
shuts  up  all  who  may  succeed  him  as  narrators  of  the 
history  of  the  Cape  or  any  portion  of  it,  to  the  use  of 
what  he  then  presented  to  the  public.  The  publica- 
tion of  "Champlain's  Voyages,"  put  into  English 
since  the  date  of  the  completion  of  Mr.  Babson's 
history,  and  the  different  light  which  some  recent 
discoveries  throw  upon  a  few  of  the  events  as  nar- 
rated by  Mr.  Babson,  constitute  about  the  only  devia- 
tions made  from  his  narrative,  whose  general  correct^ 
ness  is,  and  will  always  remain,  a  fitting  monument 
to  his  accuracy  and  integrity  in  dealing  with  the  facts 
and  traditions  of  a  locality  and  people  whom  he 
loved  and  served  so  well.  The  citizens  of  Gloucester 
may  well  be  grateful  that  one  of  their  own  number 
reduced  from  oblivion  and  put  in  such  orderly  array, 
the  story  of  the  settlement  and  progress  of  the  town, 
and  the  laboriously  obtained  genealogical  information 
which  is  so  valuable  a  feature  of  the  pages  of  bis 
history. 

The  original  town  of  Gloucester  included  in  its  ter- 
ritorial limits  what  is  now  the  town  of  Rockporr,  the 
whole  area  forming  what  is  known  as  Cape  Ann.  Its 
northern  boundary  was  Ipswich  Bay,  its  eastern  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  its  southern  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
its  western  the  towns  of  Manchester  and  Essex. 

Its  extreme  length  was  about  nine  miles ;  its  width 
varied  from  four  to  six  miles.  What  is  commonly 
called  Annisquam  River,  but  which  is  in  reality  an 
arm  of  the  sea  extending  from  Ipswich  Bay,  first  in  a 
southwesterly  course  and  then  southeasterly,  about 
four  miles  towards  Gloucester  harbor,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  but  through 
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which,  for  con  veniencee  of  navigation,  a  canal  was  cut, 
about  1644,  divided  the  territory  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts. 

The  surface  of  the  Cape  is,  for  the  most  part,  very 
uneven,  and  now  presents  to  the  beholder  a  succes- 
sion of  bald,  rocky  hills,  bold  ledges  of  granite,  with 
many  acres  covered  with  boulders  of  various  sizes 
and  some  curious  shapes.  When  fir«t  discovered  by 
the  whites  it  was,  as  we  shall  see  from  Champlain's 
account,  covered  also,  wherever  there  was  sufficient 
soil  between  the  rocks,  with  a  fine  growth  of  various 
kinds  of  wood  which  not  only  served  the  settlers 
with  material  for  their  dwellings,  ships  and  fuel,  but 
also  furnished  a  profitable  commodity  for  exporta- 
tion. Mr.  Babson,  in  his  history  of  the  town,  notes 
that  "  a  stray  leaf  from  an  old  account-book  reveals 
the  fact  that  in  about  three  weeks,  in  1711,  over  five 
hundred  cords  of  wharf  wood  were  shipped  to  one 
firm  in  Boston."  Wherever  the  soil  is  cleared  it  is 
found  to  be  strong  and  fertile,  well -suited  for  the 
rapid  growth  and  sure  harvest  of  the  average 
agricultural  products  of  New  England.  The  chief 
botanical  novelty  of  the  Cape  is  the  Magnolia  glauca, 
Dot  found  as  a  native  growth  elsewhere  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  grows  to  the  height  often  feet  in  this  local- 
ity, and  yields  a  beautiful  fragrant  flower  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  warm  season. 

The  highest  elevation  of  land  is  called  Thompson's 
Mountain,  situated  near  the  western  border  of  the 
town,  and  elevated  two  hundred  and  fifly-five  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  summit  aifords  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  of  land  and  ocean.  Pigeon  Hill,  on 
the  northeasterly  part  of  the  Cape,  is  the  first  land 
which  the  mariner  sees  as  he  approaches  the  coast 
from  the  east. 

The  principal  harbor  of  Gloucester  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  and  is  formed  by  Eastern  Point, 
which  extends  with  unequal  width  about  three  miles 
in  a  southwesterly  direction,  and  affords  on  its  side 
towards  the  land  safe  anchorage  and  shelter  for  hun- 
dreds of  vessels  approaching  the  town  from  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  The  harbor  on  the  Ipswich  Bay,  or 
northerly  side  of  the  town,  is  at  Annisquam.  The 
tradition,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Babson,  that  the  In- 
dians in  (i^iving  that  name  to  the  locality,  compounded 
it  from  English  Annef  the  name  of  the  Cape,  and 
Squam,  the  Indian  for  harbor,  is  worthless,  since  it 
would  show  that  the  Indian  had  no  name  for  it  till 
about  the  time  that  he  left  the  territory,  and  because, 
also,  harbor  is  not  the  signification  of  the  word 
Squam,  The  earliest  mention  of  the  name  is  on 
Wood's  Map,  1634,  where  it  is  spelled  Wonasquom ; 
in  Winthrop's  Journal,  under  date  1635,  it  is  spelled 
Ano^quam ;  and  in  Josselyn's  "  Account  of  Two 
Voyages  to  New  England,"  the  first  commenced  in 
1^38,  it  is  spelled  Wona^quam,  These  varieties  in 
spelling  may  be  considered  as  simply  so  many  differ- 
ent ways  of  attempting  to  express  by  English  letters 
the  sound  of  the  Indian  word.    What  does  the  word 


mean?  The  diversity  of  answer  is  almost  equal  to 
the  diversity  of  spelling.  James  Davis,  Esq.,  a  na- 
tive of  Annisquam  Village,  in  his  poem  entitled 
"  Pleasant  Water,"  says  in  an  appended  note :  "  That 
it  may  well  be  translated  pleasant  water  would  appear 
from  the  following :  In  Colton*s  '  Indian  Vocabulary,' 
many  of  the  names  begin  with   such    prefixes   as 

*  Winne,'  *  Wonue,'  '  Wenne,'  and  all  words  so  be- 
ginning have  an  agreeable,  pleasant  signification. 
Thus,  on  page  163,  the  name  '  Winne  tahansha '  is 
said  to  mean  a  pleasant  laughter^  and  on  page  173 
'  Wonnohquot '  is  said  to  mean  pleasant  weather,  .  .  . 
It  is  difficult  to  find  authority  for  translating  the  In- 
dian word  Squam  by  the  word  water.  I  believe  the 
word  does  not  occur  in  Cotton's  *  Indian  Vocabulary,' 
before  referred  to.  The  fact  that  it  was  so  frequently 
applied  to  bodies  of  water  and  lands  bordering  on  the 
water,  as  in  New  Jersey  and  New  Hampshire,  would 
seem  to  show  pretty  conclusively  that  such  must  have 
been  its  meaning.  ...  A  gentleman,  said  to  be  good 
authority  in  such  matters,  says  that  Squam  means 
broken  water  ;  so  Wonne  Squam  would  mean  *  beauti- 
ful broken  water,'  referring,  perhaps,  to  the  breakers 
on  the  bar ;  and  Squam  Beach,  in  New  Jersey,  means 

*  broken  or  breaking  water  beach.' "  The  Hon.  J. 
Hammond  Turnbull,  LL.D.,  the  only  person  living, 
it  is  said,  who  can  read  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  favors 
the  writer  with  the  following  from  his  MS.  notes  on 
Indian  names  in  Massachusetts:  "  The  name  is  cer- 
tainly derived  from  wanashque-ompsk,  *  the  top  (or 
'the  extreme  point  ')  of  the  rock.'  Eliot,  in  Ezek. 
26 :  14,  has  this  name,  with  the  locative  suffix, 
wanashquompskquty  for  "  [at  or  to]  the  top  of  a  rock ;  " 
but  the  prefix  literally  denotes  the  '  e^ctreme  point ' 
or  *  end '  as  well  as  the  *  top  '  of.  With  the  locative 
suffix,  it  survives  as  *  Squampscot.' "  Dr.  Turnbull 
adds  that  he  has  little  doubt  that  Wanashquompskqut 
**  originally  belonged  to  the  head-land  of  the  Cape, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  harbor  and  river."  This 
would  be  very  natural,  especially  if,  as  is  probable, 
those  who  made  the  transfer  had  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  significance  of  the  name,  and  made  more 
frequent  use  of  the  harbor  and  river  than  they  did  of 
the  headland. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Babson  mentions,  without  seek- 
ing to  give  the  English  equivalent,  and  probably  as  a 
mere  matter  of  tradition,  that  the  Indian  name  of 
Cape  Ann  was  Wingaersheek.  But  Prof.  Trumbull 
says  that  '*  Wingaersheek  is  not  Indian,"  and  that,  if 
it  is  a  corruption  of  an  Indian  name  it  is  so  much 
corrupted  that  conjectures  as  to  its  original  sounds 
would  be  wasted ;  and  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  who  has  given  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  local  names,  says,  '*  Wingaersheek  is  an  undoubted 
corruption  of  the  German  name  (Low  Dutch)  Wyu- 
gaerts  Moeck,  which  occurs  on  many  maps  of  the 
period  between  1630  and  1670 ;  especially  in  Ogilby's 
America."  Wyngaerts  Bbeck  is  from  Wyngaerten, 
and  is  the  equivalent  of  what  the  North-men  desig- 
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nated  as  Vinelaod.  Since,  as  we  shall  soon  see, 
grapes  were  the  prominent  fruit  found  by  the  first 
whites,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  set  foot  on  the  Cape, 
their  presence  in  greater  or  less  abundance  may  very 
naturally  have  caused  some  of  the  discoverers  to  give 
to  the  Cape,  or  a  portion  of  it,  the  name  we  are  con- 
sidering, as  expressive  of  that  fact. 

Just  when  this  part  of  the  coast  was  first  seen  by 
white  men  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Possi- 
bly Captain  Bartholomew  Oosnold,  who  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  in  New  Eng- 
land (then  called  North  Virginia)  in  1602,  sighted 
Cape  Ann  as  he  sailed  from  the  coast  of  Maine  to 
Vineyard  Sound,  where  he  tried  in  vain  to  induce 
several  of  his  ship's  company  to  attempt  a  permanent 
settlement.  It  is  also  matter  of  conjecture  that  Capt. 
Pring,  another  English  explorer,  came  in  view  of 
Cape  Ann,  if  indeed  he  did  not  land  there,  in  1608, 
as  according  to  the  ship's  log,  he,  after  leaving  what 
Gosnold  called  "Savage  Rock,"  (some  point  on  the 
Maine  coast  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the  na- 
tives), "  bare  into  that  great  gulf  which  Capt.  (rosnold 
overshot  the  year  before,  coasting,  and  finding  people, 
on  the  north  side  thereof.'*  But  the  first  visit  to  the 
Cape  on  the  part  of  Europeans,  of  which  we  have 
positive  assurance,  was  made  by  Frenchmen. 

The  famous  voyager,  Samuel  De  Champlain,  sighted 
Cape  Ann,  at  its  eastern  extremity,  on  the  15th  of 
July,  1604,  and  anchored  near  its  shores  before  the 
morning  of  the  following  day.  A  little  while  after 
light  a  few  Indians  timidly  approached  them  in  a 
canoe,  and  then,  retiring,  set  up  a  dance  on  the  shore, 
indicating  their  friendly  greeting  of  the  strangers. 
Champlain  was  sent  out  to  interview  them ;  and  pro- 
viding himself  with  crayon  and  drawing  paper  he 
sought  from  them  some  geographical  information ; 
and  by  a  generous  distribution  of  knives  and  biscuits, 
was  soon  able  to  win  their  confidence,  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  exhibit  his  drawing  of  the  bay  to  the  north 
of  the  Cape.  Seizing  his  ofiered  crayon,  the  Indians 
proceeded  to  surprise  him  by  the  accuracy  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  coast  on  either  side  of  the  Cape,  by 
introducing  into  his  sketch  the  location  of  the  Merri- 
mac  River,  hidden  from  his  view  by  the  intervention 
of  Plum  Island  which  stretches  before  its  mouth; 
and  by  making  an  outline  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to 
the  south  of  the  Cape.  They  then  volunteered  to 
him  some  valuable  historical  information.  Placing 
six  pebbles  at  equal  distances,  they  made  him  under- 
stand that  Massachusetts  Bay  was  occupied  by  six 
tribes,  governed  by  as  many  chiefs.  The  accuracy  of 
this  information  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  statement 
of  the  historian  Oookin,  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  Massachusetts  in  1656,  who  wrote  in  1674: 
"Their  chief  sachem  held  dominion  over  many  other 
petty  governors,  as  those  of  Weechagaskas,  Neponsiti 
Punkapaog,  Nonantam,  Nashaway,  and  some  of 
the  Nipmuck  people,  as  far  as  Pokomatucke,  as  the 
old  men  of  Massachusetts  afSrmed."    The  Cape  In- 


dians were  also  accurate  in  their  drawing  of  the  oat- 
line  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  Champlain  states  that 
in  sailing  through  its  waters  he  "  found  all  that  the 
savages  had  described  to  me  at  Island  Cape,"  *'c 
Cap  aux  Isles."  This,  so  far  as  any  record  informs 
us,  was  the  first  name  given  to  the  Cape  by  white 
men,  and  it  is  so  designated  by  Champlain  in  other 
portions  of  his  writings.  The  name  was  suggested 
by  "  these  islands  near  the  main  land,  full  of  wood  of 
different  kinds,  as  at  Chouacoet  [Saco],  and  all  along 
the  coast;  and  still  another  flat  one,  where  there  are 
breakers,  and  which  extends  a  little  farther  out  to  sea 
than  the  others,  on  which  there  is  no  wood  at  all.'' 
The  three  wooded  islands  are  now  known  as  Straits- 
mouth,  Thatcher,  and  Milk  Islands,  and  the  fourth 
was  probably  the  ledge  called  "  The  Salvages," 

Sailing  half  a  league  farther  Champlain  observed 
several  savages  on  a  rocky  point,  [probably  Emons' 
Point],  **We  anchored,"  he  says  **near  a  little 
island  [Thatcher's  Island]  and  sent  our  canoe  with 
knives  and  cakes  for  the  savages.  From  the  large 
number  of  those  we  saw,  we  concluded  that  these 
places  were  better  inhabited  than  the  others  we  had 
seen."  Their  stay  here  was  short,  when  they  sailed 
into  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  after  a  brief  landing 
near  Noddle's  Island,  crossed  over  to  Cape  Cod, 
which  from  its  white  appearance  they  named  '*  the 
White  Cape,--"  "le  Cap  Blanc,"  The  following 
September  they  were  again  at  Cape  Ann,  but  encoun- 
tering bad  weather  and  fogs,  were  in  despair  of  find- 
ing shelter,  until  Champlain  bethought  him  of  a 
harbor  which  he  had  noted  on  the  map  made  while 
on  the  previous  voyage,  but  which  they  did  not  then 
enter.  At  the  mouth  of  this  harbor,  Gloucester 
Harbor,  they  anchored  at  night  and  in  the  morning 
sailed  in.  Sieur  de  Poutrincourt,  commander  of 
the  Barque,  landed  with  eight  or  ten  of  the  com- 
pany. What  they  saw  and  wl^at  their  experiences 
were  with  the  natives,  Champlain  thus  describes: 

'*  We  saw  some  very  fine  grapes  just  ripe,  Brazilian 
peas,  [the  New  England  bush-bean],  pumpkins, 
squashes  and  very  good  roots  [artichokes],  which  the 
savages  cultivated,  having  a  taste  similar  to  that  of 
chards.  They  made  us  presents  of  some  of  these,  in 
exchange  for  little  trifles  which  we  gave  thein.  They 
had  already  finished  their  harvest.  We  saw  two 
hundred  savages  in  this  very  pleasant  place,  and 
there  are  here  a  large  number  of  very  fine  walnut 
trees,  cypresses,  sassafras,  oaks,  ashes  and  beeches. 
The  chief  of  this  place  is  named  Quiouhamenee, 
who  came  to  see  us  with  a  neighbor  of  his  named 
Cohotiepech,  whom  we  entertained  sumptuously. 
Onemechin,  chief  of  Choiiacoec,  came  also  to  see  us, 
to  whom  we  gave  a  coat,  which  he,  however,  did  not 
keep  a  long  time,  but  made  a  present  of  it  to  another, 
since  he  was  uneasy  in  it,  and  could  not  adapt  him- 
self to  it.  We  also  saw  a  savage  here,  who  had  so 
wounded  himself  in  the  foot,  and  lost  so  much  blood, 
that  he  fell  down  in  a  swoon.  Many  others  surround- 
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ed  him,  and  sang  some  time  before  touching  him. 
Afterwards  they  made  some  motions  with  their  feet  and 
hands,  shook  his  head  and  breathed  upon  him,  when 
he  came  to  himself.  Our  surgeon  dressed  his  wounds, 
when  he  went  off  in  good  spirits. 

"  The  next  day,  as  we  were  calking  our  shallop, 
Sieor  de  Poutrincourt  in  the  woods  noticed  a  number 
of  savages  who  were  going  with  the  intention  of  do- 
ing us  some  mischief,  to  a  little  stream,  where  a  neck 
connects  with  the  mainland,  at  which  our  party  were 
doing  their  washing.  As  I  was  walking  along  this 
neck,  these  savages  noticed  me ;  and  in  order  to  put 
a  good  face  on  it,  since  they  saw  that  I  had  discover- 
ed them  thus  seasonably,  they  began  to  shout  and 
dance,  and  then  came  towards  me  with  their  bows, 
arrows,  quivers  and  other  arms.  And,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  a  meadow  between  them  and  myself,  I 
made  a  sign  to  them  to  dance  again.  This  they  did  in 
1  circle,  putting  all  their  arms  in  the  middle.  But 
they  had  hardly  commenced  when  they  observed 
Sienr  de  Poutrincourt  in  the  wood  with  eight  mus- 
keteers, which  frightened  them.  Yet  they  did  not 
stop  until  they  had  finished  their  dance,  when  they 
withdrew  in  all  directions,  fearing  lest  some  unpleas- 
ant turn  might  be  served  them.  We  said  nothing  to 
them,  however,  and  showed  them  only  demonstra- 
tions of  gladness.  Then  we  returned  to  launch  our 
shallop,  and  take  our  departure.  They  entreated  us 
to  wait  a  day,  saying  that  more  than  two  thousand  of 
them  would  come  to  see  us.  But,  unable  to  lose  any 
time,  we  were  unwilling  to  stay  here  longer.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  their  object  was  to  surprise  us.  Some 
of  the  land  was  already  cleared  up,  and  they  wera 
constantly  making  clearings.  Their  mode  of  doing 
it  is  as  follows :  After  cutting  down  the  trees  at  the 
distance  of  three  feet  from  the  ground,  they  burn  the 
branches  upon  the  trunk,  and  then  plant  their  corn 
between  these  stumps,  in  course  of  time  tearing  up 
also  the  roots.  There  are  likewise  fine  meadows 
here,  capable  of  supporting  a  large  number  of  cattle. 
This  harbor  is  very  fine,  containing  water  enough  for 
vessels,  and  affording  shelter  from  the  weather  be- 
hind the  islands.  It  is  in  latitude  forty-three  degrees, 
and  we  gave  it  the  name  of  Le  Beauport,"  [the  Beau- 
tiful Harbor],  "  The  last  day  of  September  we  set 
out  from  Beau  port.'' 

We  have  no  ftirther  account  of  visits  from  French 
explorers..  Elsewhere  Ohamplain  says  of  the  "savages 
from  the  Island  Cape,"  that  "they  wear  neither  robes 
nor  furs,  except  very  rarely ;  moreover,  their  robes 
are  made  of  grasses  and  hemp,  scarcely  covering  the 
body,  and  coming  down  to  the  thighs.  They  have 
only  the  several  parts  covered  with  a  small  piece  of 
leather;  so  likewise  the  women,  with  whom  it  comes 
down  a  little  lower  behind  than  with  the  men,  all 
the  rest  of  the  body  being  naked.  Whenever  the 
women  came  to  see  us,  they  wore  robes  which  were 
open  in  firont.  The  men  cut  off  the  hair  on  the  top  of 
the  head  like  those  at  the  River  Chouaooet    I  saw. 


among  other  things,  a  girl  with  her  hair  very  neatly 
dressed,  with  a  skin  colored  red,  and  bordered  on  the 
upper  part  with  little  shell-beads.  A  part  of  her 
hair  hung  down  behind  the  rest,  being  braided  in 
various  ways.  These  people  paint  the  face  red,  black 
and  yellow.  They  have  scarcely  any  beard,  and  tear 
it  out  as  fast  as  it  grows.  Their  bodies  are  well  pro- 
portioned. I  cannot  tell  what  government  they  have, 
but  I  think  that  in  this  respect  they  resemble  their 
neighbors,  who  have  none  at  all.  They  know  not 
how  to  worship  or  pray ;  yet,  like  the  other  savages, 
they  have  some  superstitions,  which  I  shall  describe 
in  their  place.  As  for  weapons,  they  have  pikes, 
clubs,  bows  and  arrows.  It  would  seem  from  their 
appearance  that  they  have  a  good  disposition,  better 
than  those  of  the  North,  but  they  are  all  in  fact  of  no 
great  worth.  Even  a  slight  intercourse  with  them 
gives  you  at  once  a  knowledge  of  them.  They  are 
great  thieves,  and  if  once  they  cannot  lay  hold  of 
anything  with  their  hands  they  try  to  do  so  with 
their  feet,  as  we  have  oftentimes  learned  by  experi- 
ence. I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  they  had  anything  to 
exchange  with  us,  they  would  not  give  themselves  to 
thieving.  They  bartered  away  to  us  their  bows,  ar- 
rows and  quivers,  for  pins  and  buttons ;  and  if  they 
had  had  anything  else  better  they  would  have  done 
the  same  with  it.  It  is  necessary  to  be  on  one's 
guard  against  this  people,  and  live  in  a  state  of  dis- 
trust of  them,  yet  without  letting  them  perceive  it. 
They  gave  us  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco,  which  they 
dry  and  then  reduce  to  powder.  When  they  eat 
Indian  corn,  they  boil  it  in  earthen  pots,  which  they 
make  in  a  way  different  from  ours.  They  bray  it  also 
in  wooden  mortars  and  reduce  it  to  flour,  of  which 
they  make  cakes,  like  the  Indians  of  Peru."  (Voy- 
ages of  Samuel  De  Ohamplain,  volume  2,  pp.  70,  85, 
111). 

Ten  years  elapsed  before  the  Cape  again  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whites.  In  the  spring  of  1614 
Captain  John  Smith,  who  had  been  distinguished  in 
planting  and  sustaining  the  colony  of  Virginia, 
arrived  on  our  coast  with  two  ships  and  forty-five 
men  and  boys,  with  the  intention  of  planting  a  col- 
ony in  the  North.  While  an  experiment  with  this 
end  in  view  was  being  made  at  the  Island  of  Monhe- 
gan,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  Captain  Smith  explored 
the  coast  from  Penobscot  Bay  to  Cape  Cod,  making  a 
map  of  the  territory  visited  and  affixing  names  to  its 
most  prominent  parts.  To  Cape  Ann  he  gave  the 
name  Tragabigzanda,  in  honor  of  a  Turkish  lady  of 
that  name  who  had  showed  him  great  kindness  while 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  her  country.  And  to  the  "  three 
islands  fronting  the  fair  headland,  Tragabigzanda " 
(Thatchers,  Straitsmouth  and  Milk  Islands)  he  gave 
the  name  of  the  "  Three  Turks'  Heads,"  in  memory 
of  his  slaying  three  Turkish  champions  in  personal 
combat.  To  the  whole  portion  of  "  North  Virginia  " 
explored  by  him  he  gave  the  name  of  "  New  Eng- 
land."   On  his  return  home.  Prince  Charles  substitu- 
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ted  for  the  name  Tragabigzanda,  that  of  his  mother, 
Anne  of  Denmark,  and  from  that  time  Cape  Ann  has 
been    the  name  designating  this  important  locality. 

In  1623  some  merchants  and  other  gentlemen  about 
Dorchester,  England,  organized  a  company,  and  des- 
patched a  small  ship  of  fiily  tons  to  the  New  England 
coast,  to  begin,  in  the  pro<4ecution  of  the  fishing  busi- 
ness, the  establishment  of  a  colony. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  any  partic- 
ular spot,  whereon  to  plant  their  colony,  wa^  in  mind 
by  the  company  when  its  ship  left  Dorchester.  But 
arriving  on  the  customary  fishing-ground  late  in  the 
season,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  filling  their  ship, 
'*  the  Master  thought  good  to  pass  into  Massachusetts 
Bay  to  try  whether  that  would  yield  him  any."  He 
was  successful,  and  having  left  fourteen  men  **  in  the 
country  of  Cape  Ann,"  the  vessel  sailed  for  Spain. 
Concerning  these  pioneers  we  know  not  even  their 
names.  We  only  know  that  their  ship  returned  the 
next  year,  and  that  the  number  of  settlers  was  then 
increased  to  thirty-two,  and  that  of  the  number  two 
were  appointed  overseers  of  the  business  of  the  plan- 
tation; John  Tylly  of  the  fishing  and  Thomas 
Gardener  of  the  planting.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
third  year,  Roger  Conant,  who  had  settled  at  Nan- 
tasket,  was  selected  by  the  Dorchester  Company  "  for 
the  management  and  government  of  all  their  affairs 
at  Cape  Ann."  The  Rev.  John  Lyford,  a  minister  of 
the  Established  Church,  expelled  from  the  Plymouth 
Colony,  was  also  invited  by  the  company  to  settle  at 
Cape  Anne,  as  the  minister  of  the  new  plantation.  But 
at  the  close  of  the  same  year  the  company,  having 
made  a  pecuniary  failure  of  their  experiment,  sold 
their  ships  and  abandoned  the  establishing  of  the  col- 
ony. Nearly  all  the  settlers  returned  to  England. 
Conant  and  a  few  others  resolved  to  stay  and  take 
charge  of  the  property,  but  as  it  was  manifest  that 
Naumkeag,  now  Salem,  was  better  adapted  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  they  removed  to  that  place  in  1626. 
Marks  of  the  abandoned  settlement  at  what  is  now 
known  as  Stage  Fort,  the  Stage  being  the  name 
of  the  spot  used  for  landing  fish,  were  observed  three 
years  later  by  a  passenger  in  the  ship  "Talbot," 
which  was  anchored  in  the  harbor  a  few  days  in  June 
of  that  year,  who  says  that  he  saw  no  English  people, 
though  there  were  signs  of  "  buildings  and  plantation- 
work." 

The  permanent  settlement  of  Gloucester,  possibly 
began  in  1631.  The  tradition  is  that  Abraham 
Robinson,  a  son  of  the  old  pastor  of  the  Pilgrims 
at  Leyden,  Rev.  John  Robinson,  came  with  his 
mother  and  her  family,  to  Plymouth,  in  1630,  and 
that  the  following  year  Robinson  and  a  few  others 
sailed  over  from  Plymouth,  and  landing  at  Annis- 
quam,  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  conveniences 
which  it  seemed  to  afibrd  for  the  fishing  business 
that  they  set  up  a  fishing-stage,  and  made  prepara- 
tion for  the  accommodation  of  their  families.  There 
may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  paternity  of  Abraham 


Robinson,  as  no  such  name  occurs  in  any  list  of 
children  of  the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  but  that  a 
person  of  that  name  settled  on  the  Cape  about  1631 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe.  The  Rev.  Eli 
Forbes,  in  a  sermon  given  in  the  First  Pariah 
Meeting-house,  in  1792,  quoted  from  what  he  called 
an  "Ancient  Manuscript,"  which  is  unfortunately 
lost,  that  there  were  settlers  on  the  Cape  as  early 
as  1633,  who  "met  and  carried  on  the  worship  of 
God  among  themselves,  read  the  word  of  Gt)d, 
prayed  to  Him  and  sung  psalms."  We  may  there- 
fore safely  take  the  last-mentioned  date  as  fixing 
the  time  for  permanent  settlers. 

In  1639  the  General  Court  passed  an  "act  for 
the  encouragement  of  Mr.  Maurice  Thompson,  mer- 
chant, and  others,  who  intend  to  promote  the  fish- 
ing-trade," in  which  it  was  "ordered  that  a  fish- 
ing-plantation should  be  begun  at  Cape  Ann,  and 
that  the  said  Mr.  Thompson  should  have  places  as- 
signed for  the  building  of  houses,  and  stages,  and 
other  necessaries  for  that  use;  and  shall  have  suf- 
ficient lands  allowed  for  their  occasions,  both  for 
their  fishing  and  for  keeping  of  cattle,  and  corn, 
etc. ;  and  that  such  other  fishermen  as  will  join  in 
the  way  of  fishing,  and  inhabit  there,  shall  have 
such  lands  and  other  liberties  there  as  shall  be 
needful  and  fit  for  their  occasions."  "Mr.  Endi- 
cott,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Winthrop,  Jun.,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Pierce  and  Joseph  Graflon-,"  or  any  three  of  them, 
were  empowered  by  the  court  "  to  set  out  the  said  plan- 
tation and  all  lands  and  other  accommodations  to  such 
as  should  be  planted  there ;  and  none  to  be  settled 
there  but  by  their  allowance."  The  General  Court, 
also,  for  the  encouragement  of  such  settlers  as  would 
engage  in  this  branch  of  industry,  and  in  especial 
expectation  that  Mr.  Thompson  would  establish  the 
business,  passed  an  act  granting  to  fishing  estab- 
lishments certain  privileges  and  exemptions.  But 
Mr.  Thompson  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  l^s- 
lation  in  his  favor,  except  to  erect  a  frame  on  a  lot 
at  the  harbor.  He  is  represented  as  having  been  a 
merchant  in  London,  who  was  at  one  time  engaged 
in  the  Canadian  beaver-trade.  As  late  as  1650,  in 
a  grant  of  land  by  the  town  authorities,  the  contin- 
gency of  Mr.  Thompson's  coming  is  provided  for. 
The  town  records,  under  date  of  4th  month,  1650, 
say :  "  Will  Southmead  hath  given  him  that  paeil 
of  land  in  the  harbour  upon  which  Mr.  .Tomson's 
frame  stood;  provided  yt  if  Mr.  Tomson  or  his 
agent  shall  demand  it,  that  then  upon  compensa- 
tion for  the  charges  about  it,  this  said  grant  is  to 
be  surrendered  up." 

At  a  General  Court,  October,  1641,  the  Deputy 
Governor,  (Mr.  Endicott),  and  Me^rs.  Downing  and 
Hathorne,  deputies  from  Salem,  were  appointed  com- 
missioners to  view  and  settle  the  boundaries  of  Ips- 
wich, Cape  Ann,  and  Jeffries*  Creek  (now  Manches- 
ter) ;  and  to  dispose  of  all  land  and  other  things  at 
Cape    Ann.  .  The    commissioners    subsequently    ap- 
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pointed  the  following  named  eight  men  to  manage 
the  aflaire  of  the  plantation  for  1642:  William 
Stevens,  Mr.  Sadler,  Obadiab  Bruen,  George  Norton, 
William  Addes,  Thomas  Milward,  Mr.  Fryer,  and 
Walter  Tybott  They  probably  had  charge  of  all 
affairs,  although  most  of  the  orders  issued  by  them, 
relate  to  highways,  trees,  and  timber.  How  many 
people  were  then  residing  on  the  Cape  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say.  But  about  this  time  a  large  and  influen- 
tial accession  was  made  to  the  population  by  the 
coming  of  Rev.  Richard  Blynman  with  several  fami- 
lies from  Plymouth.  In  May,  1642,  the  settlement 
was  incorporated  by  the  simple  form  then  employed* 
and  called  Gloucester,  from  Gloucester  in  England, 
the  native  place  of  several  of  the  settlers.  How 
many  came  with  Rev.  Mr.  Blynman  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, as  no  discrimination  is  made  in  the  town  re- 
cords, between  the  earliest  and  later  inhabitants. 
Mr.  BabsoD  gives  the  following  list  of  persons  who 
are  believed  to  comprise  all  known  to  have  been  re- 
sidents, or  proprietors  of  the  soil,  from  1633  to  the 
close  of  1650. 


William  Addes. 
Christopher  Avery. 
James  Arery. 
Willliun  Ash. 
Thorns*  Ashley. 
Isabel  Bsbson. 
James  Babeon. 
Alaxsnder  Baker. 
Eichard  Beeford. 
George  Blake. 
Richard  Blynman. 
Obadiah  Bmen. 
John  Boame. 
Thomas  Bray. 
Ungh  Brown. 
William  Brown. 
Hogh  Calkin. 
Thomas  Chase. 
Mr.  Clark. 
Matthew  Coe. 
John  Collins. 
Thomas  Oomish. 
Jobu  Colt,  Sen. 
John  Coit,  Jnn. 
William  Cotton. 
Clement  Coldam. 
Aothony  Day. 
William  Dndbridge. 


Osman  Dutch. 
William  Evans. 
Bobert  Elwell. 
Sylvester  Evelyth. 
Henry  Felch. 
Mr.  Fryer. 
James  Fogg. 
John  Oallope. 
Charles  Glover. 
Stephen  Glover. 
William  Haskell, 
John  Holgrave. 
WiUiam  Hough. 
Zebulou  Hill. 
Samuel  Haieward. 
George  IngersoU. 
Thomas  Jones. 
Thomas  Judkin. 
William  Kenie. 
John  Kettle, 
Nicholas  Liston. 
Andrew  Lister. 
John  Luther. 
Solomon  Martin. 
WiUiam  Meades. 
Thomas  Milward. 
George  Norton. 


Balph  Parker. 
John  Pearse, 
Capt  Perkins. 
Thomas  Prince. 
Hugh  Pritchsrd. 
Pbenis  Rider. 
Abraham  Robinson. 
Edward  Rouse. 
Mr.  Sadler. 
Robei-t  Sadler. 
William  Sargent 
Thomas  Skellin. 
James  Smith. 
Thomas  Smith. 
Morris  Somes. 
William  Southmeade. 
William  Stevens. 
Stephen  Streeter. 
John  Studley. 
Walter  TybboL 
Thomas  Very. 
William  Vinson. 
Thomas  Wakley. 
John  Wakley. 
Henry  Walker. 
William  Wellman. 
Philip  YondalL 


Two-thirdfl  of  these  eighty-two  subsequently  emi- 
grateSd  to  other  places,  but  the  remainder  continued 
to  be  citizens  of  Gloucester.  Mr.  Babson  estimated 
that  not  more  than  ten  of  the  names  given  above 
"are  perpetuated  by  families  now  (1860)  living  in 
town,  though  descendants  of  several  others  in  the 
female  line  are  numerous.*'  During  the  next  forty 
years  the  population  was  increased  by  the  coming  of 
eighty-seven  persons  from  various  localities,  about 
fifty  of  whom  became  settlers.  "  Although  the  date 
of  the  first  settlement  of  Gloucester  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, it  appears  probable  that  Felch,  Streeter, 
Thomas  Smith,  Baker  and  Cotton  were  here  before 
the  incorporation  of  the  town,  and  were-  located  at 


Done  Fudging  (the  spot  where,  by  means  of  the  canal 
before  referred  to  the  waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
were  united  to  the  waters  of  Ipswich  Bay)  that  Ash- 
ley, Milward,  Liston,  Luther,  and  perhaps  two  or 
three  others,  were  also  here  before  that  date,  and 
had  lota  at  the  harbor.  These  persons  may  have 
been  here  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Thomson ; 
or  they,  or  some  of  them,  may  have  been  compan- 
ions of  Robinson  in  the  removal  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Bay,  if  such  removal  actually  took  place.  Of 
the  whole  number  who  were  here  before  1651,  it 
appears  that  about  thirty  had  their  habitations  at 
the  harbor,  and  that  nineteen  of  these  lived  on 
the  north  border  of  the  Harbor  Cove ;  five  had  lots 
at  Vinson's  Cove ;  three  resided  on  Duncan's  Point, 
between  the  two  Coves;  and  two  lived  on  the 
south-east  side  of  Governor's  Hill.  About  forty  of 
the  first  settlers  had  houses  on  the  ''neck  of  house- 
lots,*'  by  which  term  they  usually  designated  that 
portion  of  the  territory  stretching  north  from  Gov- 
ernor's Hill,  and  lying  between  Annisquam  Eiver 
and  Mill  River.  Of  the  rest  of  these  settlers,  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  the  place  of  residence.  The 
first  settlers,  or  those  before  1651,  were  not  all  here 
at  one  time.  The  records  show  frequent  changes  in 
the  ownership  of  lots ;  and  other  circumstances  give 
evidence  that  many  of  the  persons  who  lived  in  town 
before  that  date,  were  only  brief  sojourners.  Of  all 
the  first  comers,  not  more  than  thirty  became  per- 
manent citizens  of  the  town.  Before  1651,  it  is  not 
certain  that  there  was  a  single  family  residing  in  any 
part  of  the  town  than  the  two  sections  above  named, 
excepting  one  or  two  on  the  easterly  side  of  Mill 
River ;  but  soon  after  that  year,  settlers  are  found 
near  Little  Good  Harbor,  at  Walker's  Creek,  at  Lit- 
tle River,  at  Fresh-water  Cove,  and  at  Annisquam. 
A  few  years  later,  inhabitants  gathered  around  the 
Coves  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cape;  and  finally, 
about  the  end  of  the  century,  the  head  of  the  Cape 
itself  received  a  few  permanent  occupants;  Kettle 
Cove  had  become  the  abode  of  one  family  or  more ; 
and  no  considerable  district  of  the  town  now  remained 
unoccupied  to  attract  the  attention  of  new  comers. 

"  The  spots  selected  by  most  of  the  early  settlers 
for  their  homes  were  chosen  with  reference  to  the  fit- 
ness of  the  soil  for  agricultural  purposes ;  and  such 
is  the  rugged  and  broken  character  of  the  territory, 
that  even  the  small  number  of  people  that  then  com- 
posed its  population  covered  almost  every  acre  of 
land  that  could  be  easily  cultivated.  Nearly  all  of 
the  first  settlers  had  land  in  several  different  places. 
Besides  their  home  lots,  those  who  resided  at  the 
Harbor  had  grants  at  *  Fisherman's  Field ; '  and  those 
living  on  the  neck  of  house-lots  had  them  on  '  Plant- 
er's Neck,  between  Lobster  Cove  and  the  sea.'  Pos- 
sessing thus  different  lots  in  widely  separated  places, 
without,  in  many  instances,  any  mention  of  a  house, 
the  exact  spot  on  which  every  settler  located  himself 
cannot  be  ascertained.    Many  of  them   had  grants 
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which  were  not  recorded ;  and  of  those  which  are  re- 
corded, a  few  are  stated  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Commissionerg  of  the  General  Court;  some  are  en- 
tered simply  as  given,  some  as  purchases,  and  some  as 
possessions.  Planter's  Neck,  where  lots  were  laid 
out  and  numbered,  was  at  Annisquam, — the  spot 
which  tradition  has  always  reported  to  have  been  the 
first  to  receive  permanent  occupants.  Abraham  Rob- 
inson and  his  companions  may  have  set  up  their  fish- 
ery there,  as  early  mention  is  made  of  a  *  stage '  at 
that  place ;  but  no  evidence  exists  now  to  show  that 
any  of  the  earliest  families  resided  there.  Robinson 
owned  land  and  a  house,  the  location  of  which  no 
one  can  tell ;  but  in  it,  says  the  record,  '  he  lived  and 
died,' — the  first  of  the  early  settlers  that  passed  away 
to  the  great  congregation  of  the  dead."  (Babson's 
History,  pp.  183-185.) 

The  population  of  Gloucester  at  difierent  periods, 
has  been : 

1704.  By  aetlmate 700 

1766.     "  •• 2745 

1765.     **  Colonial  Oenmis « 3763 

1776.    ••  ertlmat« 4945 

1790.     "  U.S.  GeDBOs «. « 6317 

1800.     "  "  « 6313 

1810.    "  "  6943 

1820.     "  *•  6384 

1830.     *•  "  7510 

1840.     "  •'  0360 

The  falling  off  in  1840  is  accounted  for  in  the  loss 
of  2650  residents  of  the  territory  set  off  to  form  the 
town  of  Rockport.  This  portion  of  the  Cape,  al- 
though the  latest  settled  part  of  the  territory,  was  far 
in  advance  of  other  portions  in  its  growth  during  the 
first  forty  years  of  the  present  century.  The  interest 
and  convenience  of  the  people  seemed  to  demand  a 
separation  several  years  before  it  was  accomplished. 
The  subject  was  brought  into  town  meeting  in  1818, 
and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  consider  it,  but,  fail- 
ing to  agree,  nothing  further  was  attempted  till  1827, 
when,  from  inability  to  agree  among  themselves,  the 
matter  ended  as  before.  The  act  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  town  of  Rockport  passed  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  and  received  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  on  the  same  day,  the  27th  of  February, 
1840.  The  territory  set  off  to  the  new  town  included 
all  of  the  Fifth  Parish  and  that  portion  of  the  Third 
adjoining  it,  situated  on  the  northeast  end  of  the 
Cape.  It  contained  about  two-sevenths  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  old  town,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

The  population  of  Gloucester  since  the  division  has 
been: 

1850.  By  U.  8.  Census 7786 

1860.    "  **         10,904 

]870.    "  "         16,389 

1880.     "  *'         19,329 

At  the  May  town-meeting  in  1871  the  citizens  by  a 
vote  of  261  to  82,  voted  to  petition  the  Legislature 
for  a  city  charter.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  a 
charter,  submitted  to  the  people  at  a  town-meeting 


in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  was  rejected  ;  yeas, 
249 ;  nays,  477.  A  second  attempt  for  a  city  charter 
grew  from  a  special  town-meeting  held  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1873,  at  which,  by  a  vote  of  394  against 
48,  it  was  decided  to  petition  the  L^slature  there- 
for. A  charter  was  granted,  and  on  the  15th  of  May, 
it  was  accepted  by  689  yeas,  against  353  nays.  The 
city  government  went  into  operation  January  1,1874, 
with  Hon.  Robert  R.  Fears,  mayor ;  who  served  two 
years.  His  successors  have  been,  Allan  Rogers,  1876- 
77 ;  J.  Franklin  Dyer,  M.D.,  1878 ;  William  Wil- 
liams, 1879 ;  Joseph  Garland,  M.D.,  1880-81  ;  Wil- 
liam Williams,  1882 ;  William  H.  Wonson  (3d),  1883- 
84 ;  John  S.  Parsons,  1885-86 ;  David  I.  Robinson, 
1887. 

There  has  been  but  one  city  clerk,  John  J.  Somes, 
elected  in  1874.  The  city  treasurers  have  been  John 
Corliss,  elected  in  1874;  Francis  Bennett,  elected 
1875 ;  Edward  Dolliver,  elected  1879. 


CHAPTER    CVI. 

GLOUCESTER— ( CorUinued). 
EeelttUuiSoal  Affair: 

The  Fiest  Parish. — As  has  been  previously  not- 
ed, the  Dorchester  Company,  in  attempting  to  estab- 
lish themselves  permanently  at  Gloucester,  provided 
a  minister  for  the  settlement,  the  Rev.  John  Lyford, 
in  1625.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  settlement  the 
following  Spring,  he  went  to  Virginia,  where  he 
died.  Rev.  Mr.  Forbes,  in  his  sermon  preached  in 
September,  1792,  already  cited,  says  of  the  successful 
attempt  at  permanent  occupancy  in  1633,  that  "  the 
first  settlers  of  Cape  Ann  were  early  solicitous  to  set 
up  and  maintain  the  public  worship  of  Gk>d  among 
them.  Though  they  were  few  in  numbers  and  strang- 
ers in  the  land,  yet,  like  Abraham,  as  soon  as  they 
pitched  their  tent,  they  set  up  an  altar; — i.  «.,  they 
agreed  on  a  place  where  they  might  meet  for  the 
public  worship  of  God  on  the  Sabbath."  "  So  long  ago 
as  in  1633  the  first  settlers  of  this  town  consecrated 
a  house  for  public  worship."  The  town  records  are 
silent  about  the  erection  or  location  of  this  first 
meeting-house,  although  they  show  that  there  was 
a  place  of  worship.  Thomas  Lechford,  who  was  in 
Boston  in  1639,  but  soon  returned  to  England,  where 
he  published  a  book,  says  in  it:  "At  Cape  Ann, 
where  fishing  is  set  forward,  and  some  stages  builded, 
there  one  Master  Rashley  is  chaplain."  Of  him  but 
little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  at  one  time  mem- 
ber of  the  church  in  Boston,  and  subsequently  was 
officiating  as  minister  at  Bishop-Stoke,  England. 
Probably  his  stay  at  Gloucester  was  brief. 

The  organization  of  a  church  was  the  work  of 
Rev.  Richard  Blynman,  in  1642.    It  was  the  nine- 
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teentby  in  the  order  of  formatioa,  ia  Massachusetts 
Colony.  Aside  from  the  fact  of  its  organization,  it 
has  no  recorded  history  for  about  sixty  years.  Mr. 
Blynman  was  in  Gloucester,  and  probably  pastor  of 
the  church,  until  early  in  1650,  when,  with  many 
who  were  associated  with  him  in  locating  in  Glou- 
cester in  1642,  he  settled  in  New  London,  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Babson  quotes  from  "  an  order  pas.sed  for 
assigning  a  piece  of  land  for  a  burial-ground,  Febu- 
rary  8,  1644,"  "that,  at  the  end  of  these  lots  (viz., 
Mr.  Blynman's,  Thomas  Jones's,  Thomas  Kent's  and 
Tho.  Skillings's,  betwixt  and  the  old  meeting-house 
place)  shall  be  half  an  acre  laid  out  for  a  common 
burial-place."  "This  language,"  Mr.  Babson  adds, 
**will  perhaps  justify  an  inference  that,  even  at  this 
early  period,  the  second  meeting-house  had  been  built, 
and  that  the  one  mentioned  in  the  order  was  erect- 
ed by  earlier  inhabitants  than  Mr.  Blynman  and  his 
company.  In  a  grant  of  land  to  Sylvester  Eveleth, 
recorded  next  after  a  grant  bearing  date  December, 
1648,  allusion  is  made  to  his  house  on  Meeting  Hill ; 
and  in  April,  1663,  it  is  recorded  that  Christopher 
Avery  and  John  Collins  measured  the  Meeting-house 
plain,  and  found  it  *39  rods  from  the  creek  and 
William  Evans's  fence ;  and  from  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Goodman  Wakley's  fence  to  Mr.  Perkins's 
fence,  20  and  a  half  rods;  and  from  Mr.  Perkins's 
garden  fence  over  straight  east  to  Goodman  Wakley'8 
fence,  17  1-2  rods.'  From  these  allusions,  and  other 
notices  of  the  Meeting-House  plain  of  subsequent 
date,  it  appears  probable  that  a  house  of  worship 
was  erected  soon  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town, 
on  or  near  the  spot  occupied  by  three  successive 
buildings  for  this  purpose,  about  half  a  mile  north  of 
the  place  indicated  as  the  site  of  the  first  one." 
(History,  pp.  191,  192.) 

Mr.  Blynman's  departure  from  town,  accompanied 
by  so  many  of  the  former  inhabitants,  greatly  weak- 
ened the  ability  of  the  church  to  procure  another 
pastor;  but  the  selectmen  gave  the  subject  imme- 
diate attention,  and  by  an  order  passed  December 
30, 1640,  provided  "  that  10  acres  of  upland  shall  be 
reserved,  and  laide  out,  for  a  teaching  Elder,  near  to 
the  place  of  the  old  meeting-house,  upon  the  plaine 
lying  neere  to  the  Swampe  betweene  the  harbor  & 
the  plantation ;  and  soe  to  be  reserved  unto  the  use 
of  teaching  Elders  unto  all  posteritie.  Alsoe  half  an 
acre  of  Upland  reserved  for  the  Towne  to  build  an 
house  upon  for  the  use  of  teachinge  Elders  under  the 
meeting-house  where  now  it  stands.  Likewise  10 
acres  of  fresh  marsh  in  the  marsh  yt  lyeth  above  the 
head  of  Little  River."  A  year  later  William  Perkins 
removed  from  Weymouth  to  Gloucester,  and  became 
the  "  teaching  elder."  He  remained  five  years,  when 
he  moved  to  Topsfield,  where  he  died  in  1682.  How 
long  the  church  remained  without  spiritual  leader- 
ship is  unknown,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  they 
soon  arranged  to  avail  themselves  of  such  religious 
assistance  as  the  most  gifted  of  their  own  laymen 
82i 


could  aflbrd.  The  court  records  show  a  litigation 
between  two  of  these  in  March,  1658.  Thomas  Millet 
then  appeared  as  plaintiff  in  an  action  against  Wil- 
liam Stevens  "for  withholding  a  wrighting  of  the  sub- 
scription of  the  inhabitants  of  Gloster  for  payment  of 
their  several  sums  to  Mr.  Millett  for  his  labours 
among  them,  &  his  own  proportion  included,  which 
is  50  shilling:*."  Mr.  Babson  says:  "The  jury  gave 
their  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff;  but  no  perma- 
nent estrangement  between  the  two  brethren  was 
produced,  as  may  be  inferred  from  their  appointment 
by  the  court,  in  June,  1659,  to  exercige  their  gifts 
jointly  for  the  edification  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  ordered  to  meet  in  one  place  together  to  attend 
the  public  worship  of  God  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  so 
to  continue  till  Mr.  Emerson  should  be  here  or  come 
to  settle."     (History,  p.  195.) 

Rev.  John  Emerson,  here  alluded  to,  was  negoti- 
ating with  the  town  with  reference  to  his  settlement, 
as  early  as  1659,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
the  pastorate  till  1661.  In  July  of  that  year  his  sal- 
ary was  fixed  at  sixty  pounds  per  annum  as  long  as 
he  should  serve  the  church ;  and  the  salary  was  to  be 
paid  "  in  Indian  corn,  pease,  barley,  fish,  mackerel, 
beef,  or  pork."  Eleven  years  later  the  town  voted 
that  one- eighth  of  the  salary  should  be  paid  in 
money.  In  1673  the  town  voted  him  eighty  pounds 
with  which  to  provide  himself  a  house  to  dwell  in. 
Possibly  disputes  arose  in  regard  to  the  commodities 
which  he  received  as  the  largest  part  of  his  salary, 
for  in  1684  the  town  appointed  John  Fitch,  Thomas 
Judkin  and  Joseph  Allen  "to  judge  of  any  pay 
brought  to  Mr.  Emerson  for  his  salary,  whether  it  be 
merchantable,  and  fit  to  pass  from  man  to  man." 
Mr.  Emerson  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1656, 
was  ordained  at  Gloucester  in  October,  1663,  and 
continued  pastor  until  his  death,  December  2,  1700, 
aged  seventy-five  years.  All  that  is  known  to  have 
been  furnished  by  his  pen,  is  a  letter  preserved  in 
Cotton  Mather's  Magnalia,  vol.  ii.,  concerning  "  Many 
wonderful  and  surprising  things,  which  happened  in 
the  town  of  Gloucester,  in  the  year  1692."  This  was 
the  period  of  the  witchcraft  excitement,  a  delusion 
which  obscured  the  reason  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  the  colony.  There  were  no  executions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gloucester,  though  several  were 
accused  and  imprisoned.  Abigal  Somes  was  charged 
with  being  a  witch,  and  was  confined  in  Boston  jail 
from  May,  1692,  to  January,  1693.  Ann,  wife  of  Cap- 
tain William  Dolliver,  was  also  accused,  but  did  not 
become  a  victim.  Four  other  women  were  sent  to 
prison  on  the  evidence  of  accusers  from  other  places. 
Mr.  Emerson  makes  no  mention  of  these  in  the  letter 
referred  to,  but  gives  a  detailed  account  of  several 
marvelous  manoeuvres  of  certain  spectral  visitors 
and  disturbers  of  the  peace.  He  tells  that  in  the 
midsummer  of  1692,  Ebenezer  Bapson  [Babson],  with 
the  rest  of  his  family  heard  noises  as  if  persons  were 
running  past  his  house  at  night;  and  that  coming 
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home  late  ODe  night,  he  saw  two  men  come  out  of  his 
door  and  run  into  the  corn.  Getting  his  gun,  he 
started  in  pursuit,  when  he  came  upon  the  men  be- 
hind a  log,  whence  they  ran  into  the  swamp,  saying 
to  each  other,  "  The  man  of  the  house  is  come  now, 
else  we  might  have  taken  the  house.''  Whereupon 
Babson  got  his  people  up  and  they  went  with  all 
speed  to  a  garrison  near  by.  Not  many  nights  after, 
Babson,  John  Brown  and  the  rest  of  the  men  in  the 
garrison  saw,  within  gun-shot  of  the  garrison,  half  a 
dozen  men,  whom  they  pursued  and  attempted  to 
shoot,  but  the  guns  missed  fire.  Three  of  the  num- 
ber reappearing,  Babson  discharged  his  gun  at  them, 
when  they  all  fell ;  but  on  going  to  the  place,  they 
all  suddenly  rose  up  and  ran  in  different  directions. 
Babson  saw  one  of  them  getting  over  the  fence,  and 
shooting  at  him,  saw  him  fall  off  the  fence  to  the 
ground,  but  when  he  came  to  the  spot  he  could  not 
find  him.  So  they  all  made  diligent  search,  and 
while  searching  *'  they  heard  a  great  discoursing  in 
the  swamp,  but  could  not  understand  what  they  said ; 
for  they  spoke  in  an  unknown  tongueJ*  As  Babson 
went  to  the  harbor  the  next  day,  to  carry  the  news, 
he  heard  a  bullet  "  whiss  close  to  his  ear,"  and  turn- 
ing about,  discovered  four  men  coming  towards  him  ; 
whereupon  he  went  into  the  bushes,  fired  at  them 
and  then  ran  away.  Not  long  after  this  Richard 
Dolliver  and  Benjamin  EUary  [Ellery],  "creeping 
down  a  hill  on  discovery,"  saw  several  men  come  out 
of  an  orchard  and  strike  with  a  stick  upon  John 
Row's  deserted  house,  the  noise  of  which  was  heard 
by  others  at  a  considerable  distance.  Ellery  counted 
eleven  persons,  and  Dolliver  shot  into  their  midst, 
where  they  stood  thickest,  and  "immediately  they 
dispersed,  and  were  quickly  gone  out  of  sight."  The 
people  becoming  greatly  alarmed,  sent  abroad  for 
help,  and  were  answered  by  Major  Appleton,  who  sent 
sixty  men  from  Ipswich.  John  Day  being  in  com- 
pany with  Ipswich  and  Gloucester  forces  at  a  garri- 
son two  and  a  half  miles  from  town,  word  was 
brought  that  guns  were  being  discharged  in  a  swamp 
not  far  from  the  garrison,  whereupon  he  and  others 
ran  to  discover  what  they  could,  when  they  saw  "  a 
man  with  a  blue  shirt  and  bushy  black  hair  run  out 
of  the  swamp  and  into  the  woods."  Day  pursued, 
trying  to  get  a  shot  at  him,  but  the  woods  were  so 
thick  that  he  could  not,  and  the  man  soon  disap- 
peared. When  search  was  made  for  his  track  none 
could  be  found,  "  though  it  were  a  low  miry  place 
that  he  ran  over."  A  week  later  Babson,  being  in 
the  woods  looking  for  his  cattle,  saw  three  men 
standing  on  a  point  of  rocks  overlooking  the  sea. 
Creeping  among  the  bushes  till  he  was  within  forty 
yards  of  them,  he  aimed  his  gun  at  them  and  snapped 
it,  but  it  missed  fire,  "and  so  it  did  above  a  dozen 
times,  till  they  all  came  up  towards  him,  walking  at 
a  slow  pace,  one  of  them  having  a  gun  on  his  back." 
They  took  no  notice  of  him,  "than  just  to  give  him  a 
look  ;  though  he  snapt  his  gun  at  them  all  the  while 


they  walked  toward  him,  and  by  him:  neither  did 
they  quicken  their  pace  at  all,  but  went  into  a  parcel 
of  bushes,  and  he  saw  them  no  more."  All  this  and 
more  Mr.  Emerson  relates  in  detail,  and  adds  that 
"the  dtvil  and  his  agents  were  the  cause  of  all  the 
molestation  which  at  this  time  befel  the  town." 

During  Mr.  Emerson's  ministry  a  new  meeting- 
house was  erected,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
not  occupied  till  after  his  decease.  In  town-meeting, 
the  23d  of  December,  1697,  there  "  was  discourse  con- 
cerning a  new  meeting-house  of  forty  foot  square, 
and  sixteen  foot  stud  between  joynts."  The  erection 
of  the  building  was  committed  to  Benjamin  Haskell, 
John  Parsons  and  Samuel  Sargent.  There  was  evi- 
dently delay,  as  in  January^  1699,  the  committee  were 
empowered  to  order  the  dimensions  of  the  building, 
and  the  selectmen  to  assess  the  first  tax  towards  its 
cost.  Not  long  ader  this  "  the  inhabitants  did  pass 
an  act,  that  the  meeting-house  which  is  now  to  be 
erected  should  be  plaistered  with  lime  and  hair."  Not 
till  May,  1700,  was  the  frame  ready  to  be  raised.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  town  voted  "to  provide  vitls 
and  drink  for  as  many  men  as  the  selectmen  should 
think  convenient  for  the  raising."  In  September  the 
town  voted  that  room  should  be  left  in  the  meeting- 
house for  pews ;  that  the  "  draught  of  seats  to  be 
built  should  be  after  the  form  of  three  front  seats,  as 
was  showed  in  the  meeting-house  at  the  meeting  ;  and 
that  the  women  should  be  seated  in  the  east  gallery.*' 
And  the  final  action  of  the  town  concerning  it  w.is 
the  appointment  of  the  two  deacons  and  three  other 
prominent  citizens,  to  seat  the  people  in  the  new 
house  of  worship.  The  cost  of  this  structure  was 
£253.  It  was  placed  on  Meeting-house  Green,  not 
far  from  the  old  building,  and  was  the  third  house  of 
worship,  as  far  as  known,  that  had  been  built  on  this 
spot. 

After  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  settle  a  succes- 
sor to  Mr.  Emerson,  Rev.  John  White  was  chosen, 
and  entered  on  his  duties  in  September,  1702.  His 
pastorate  extended  through  more  than  fifty  years,  be- 
ing terminated  by  his  death,  in  1760.  By  the  terms 
of  his  settlement  his  salary  was  assured  at  sixty-five 
pounds  for  the  first  year,  seventy  pounds  for  the 
second  and  third  years,  and  eighty  pounds  per  year 
during  the  remainder  of  his  ministry.  The  church  at 
that  time  had  seventy  members,  twenty-one  of  whom 
were  males.  About  this  time  it  adopted  the  platform 
of  discipline  put  forth  by  the  Synod  of  Cambridge,  in 
1649,  and  entered  into  the  following  covenant: 

"  We  do  give  ourselves  up  to  that  God  whose  name 
alone  is  Jehovah, — Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, — ^as  the 
only  true  and  living  God  ;  and  unto  our  Lord  JesuA 
Christ,  as  our  only  redeemer  and  Saviour ;  as  the  only 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  over  our  souls,  and  only 
Mediator  of  the  Covenant  of  grace;  engaging  our 
hearts  unto  this  God  in  Christ,  by  the  help  of  his 
spirit  of  grace,  to  cleave  unto  him  as  our  God  and 
chief  good ;  and  unto  Jesus  Christ,  as  our  Mediator 
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by  faith,  in  a  way  of  gospel  obedience,  as  becometh 
his  covenant  people  forever. 

**We  do  also  give  up  our  oifapring  unto  God  in 
Jesus  Christ ;  avouching  the  Lord  to  be  our  God  and 
the  Grod  of  our  children,  and  ourselves,  with  our  chil- 
dren, to  be  his  people  ;  humbly  adoring  the  grace  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  we  and  our  children  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  Lord^s.  We  do  also  give  up  our- 
selves one  to  another  in  the  Lord,  according  to  the 
will  of  God,  to  walk  together  as  a  church  of  Christ  in 
til  the  ways  of  his  worship  and  service,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  word  of  God  ;  promising  in  brotherly 
love  faithfully  to  watch  over  one  another's  souls,  and 
to  submit  ourselves  to  th^  discipline  and  government 
of  Christ  in  his  church  ;  and  duly  to  attend  the  seals 
ind  censures,  and  whatever  ordinances  Christ  hath 
commanded  to  be  observed  by  his  people,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  gospel,  so  far  as  the  Lord  hath  or 
shall  reveal  himself  unto  us." 

In  1716  a  new  parish  was  set  off  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  western  part  of  the  town,  and  in  1728 
another  was  granted  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the 
people  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cape.  After  this  last 
date  the  affairs  of  the  First  Parish  ceased  to  be  man- 
aged in  town-meetings.  In  1738,  the  population  hav- 
ing largely  increased  at  the  Harbor,  seven  members 
of  the  First  Parish  residing  there — viz.,  Epes  Sargent, 
Andrew  Robinson,  Thomas  Sanders,  Nathaniel  Ellery, 
William  Ellery,  Philemon  Warren,  Jr.,  and  William 
Parsons — erected  a  new  meeting-house,  and  Mr.  White 
immediately  commenced  preaching  in  it.  To  recon- 
cile those  who  resided  in  the  north  part  of  the  parish 
to  the  removal  of  public  religious  services  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  old  location,  they  were,  in  1742,  set  off 
and  became  the  Fourth  Parish.  Mr.  White's  health 
failing  in  1750,  Rev.  Samuel  Chandler  was  chosen  as 
his  colleague.  In  1753  the  inhabitants  of  Sandy  Bay 
were  set  off,  and  became  the  Fifth  Parish.  Mr.  Chand- 
ler contiiiaed  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  White  until  his  own  decease,  in  March,  1776. 
Mr.  Babson  says  that  his  declining  days  "  were  ren- 
dered painful  and  wearisome  by  long  sickness  and 
snffering;  but  no  bodily  infirmity  or  distress  could 
move  him  to  sorrow  or  repine,  while  his  soul  was  filled 
with  the  deepest  anxiety  and  alarm  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  fearful  magnitude  that  threatened  the  eter- 
nal welfare  of  his  beloved  flock.  A  new  teacher  had 
come  to  his  people,  and,  with  plausible  arguments 
and  captivating  eloquence,  was  'wresting  and  tortur- 
ing the  word  of  God,'  and,  in  opposition  to  the  ven- 
erable authority  of  ancient  interpretation  and  univer- 
Btl  belief,  was  proclaiming  the  final  salvation  of  the 
human  race  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  sick  pastor  could  not  send  forth  from  the  pulpit 
a  voice  of  warning  against  the  dangerous  heresy ;  but 
be  called  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  to  come  and 
■oond  the  alarm,  and  then,  as  a  last  effort  of  his  con- 
cern for  the  people  of  his  charge,  sent  to  his  pulpit  to 
be  read,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  a  short  address, 


in  which  he  admonished  them,  as  one  drawing  near 
the  eternal  world,  to  take  heed  lest  they  should  be 
drawn  away  with  error,  and  to  beware  of  the  false 
prophet,  who,  if  it  were  possible,  would  deceive  the 
very  elect." 

The  warning  here  given  was  against  the  efforts  of 
Rev.  John  Murray,  Universalist,  concerning  whose 
labors  in  Gloucester  we  shall  speak  farther  on.  The 
First  Parish,  in  view  of  the  dissensions  growing  up  in 
their  own  ranks,  and  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  po- 
litical affairs,  deferred  the  election  of  Mr.  Chandler's 
successor  till  the  spring  of  1776,  when  they  made 
choice  of  Rev.  Eli  Forbes,  who  was  installed  on  the 
5th  of  June.  He  remained  in  charge  till  December, 
1804,  when  his  pastorate  was  terminated  by  his  death. 
In  the  summer  of  1805  Rev.  Perez  Lincoln  was  set- 
tled as  pastor,  on  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  was  ordained  on  the  7th  of  August.  His  health 
failed  him  in  1810,  and  in  June  of  the  following  year 
he  died  of  consumption.  For  four  years  thereafter 
the  pulpit  was  supplied  hy  various  ministers,  but  in 
the  summer  of  1815  Rev.  Levi  Hartshorn  was  called 
to  the  pastorate,  accepted  and  was  ordained  in  Octo- 
ber. His  ministry,  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  was 
soon  terminated  by  his  death.  Being  on  a  visit  to  his 
father,  in  September,  1819,  he  was  taken  with  typhus 
fever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  27th  of  that  month. 

For  nearly  six  years  the  parish  was  without  a  set- 
tled minister,  though  several  attempts  were  made  to 
unite  the  church  and  parish  in  the  choice  of  one;  but 
the  Unitarian  controversy,  which  had  separated  many 
New  England  parishes  from  their  church  relations, 
was  making  itself  felt  in  Gloucester  and  beginning  its 
disintegrating  work.  The  pulpit  was  not,  however, 
without  preachers.  Many  supplied,  and  Revs.  Albert 
Barnes,  Andrew  Bigelow  and  Orville  Dewey  each  re- 
mained several  months.  Rev.  Hosea  Hildreth  was 
chosen  pastor  in  the  summer  of  1825,  and  was  or- 
dained on  the  3d  of  August.  Mr.  Hildreth  had  been 
for  many  years  a  teacher  in  Phillips  Academy,  Exe- 
ter, N.  H.,  and  he  brought  to  his  ministerial  work 
many  rare  gifts  and  an  earnest,  consecrated  spirit; 
but  changes  in  theological  thought  prevented  that 
union  in  the  parish  which  had  once  made  it  strong 
and  vigorous.  Some  of  the  members  were  drawn  off 
to  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  congregations,  and  seven 
members  of  the  church,  complaining  that  the  preach- 
ing of  their  pastor  was  not  sufliciently  explicit  on 
doctrinal  points  which  they  deemed  of  great  import- 
ance, withdrew  from  the  communion.  Being  greatly 
interested  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  Mr.  Hildreth 
was  selected  as  a  public  lecturer  and  agent  by  the 
Massachusetts  Temperance  Society,  and  his  connec- 
tion with  the  parish  was  dissolved  at  his  own  request, 
December  31,  1833.  During  Mr.  Hildreth's  ministry 
the  meeting-house  erected  in  1738  was  removed,  and 
another,  still  standing  and  in  use  by  the  parish,  was 
built  on  the  same  site.  The  last  service  in  the  old 
house  was  held  on  the  6th  of  April,  1828,  and  the  new 
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building  was  dedicated  on  Christmas  day,  the  same 
year. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hildreth's  resignation  of  the 
pastorate  a  majority  of  the  parish  had  become  Uni- 
tarian in  their  theological  opinions,  but  the  male 
members  of  the  church — seven  in  number,  one  being 
a  non -resident — held  to  the  ancient  faith.  In  1834  the 
parish  extended  an  invitation  to  Rev.  Luther  Hamil- 
ton to  become  their  minister,  and  on  his  acceptance 
'  fixed  the  day  for  his  installation,  before  seeking  the 
concurrence  of  the  church. 

The  six  resident  male  members  held  a  meeting 
September  6th,  before  the  time  fixed  for  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's installation,  and  voted  to  **  consider  the  vote  of 
the  Parish  asking  their  concurrence  only  as  a  mark 
of  their  contempt  for  the  church,"  and  also  "  voted 
2d  that  no  further  notice  be  taken  of  the  said  Parish 
request,  only  that  the  scribe  be  directed  to  lay  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  doings  of  this  meeting  before  the 
council  that  may  convene  for  the  installation  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Hamilton.*'  A  month  later  five  male  members  of 
the  church  held  a  meeting,  and  voted  to  reconsider 
the  last  vote  noted  above,  and  also  "  voted  that  for  the 
reasons  stated  in  a  vote  of  the  church  of  6th  of  Sep- 
tember last,  all  connection  between  this  church  and 
the  First  Parish  in  Gloucester  be  now  dissolved."  At 
this  time  the  female  membership  of  the  church  was 
about  seventy-five ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
these  were  present  at  the  church  meetings  which  have 
been  mentioned.  The  act  was  clearly  illegal,  and 
would  have  been  so  if  it  had  been  concurred  in  by  the 
entire  membership ;  since  the  highest  legal  tribunal  in 
the  commonwealth  had  more  than  once  decided  that 
a  church  organized  in  a  specifically  defined  parish 
has  no  existence  separate  from  the  parish.  So  the 
First  Parish  treated  this  action  of  the  male  members 
of  the  church,  from  the  first,  and  the  church  has 
never  ceased  to  exist  in  that  parish.  The  old  record- 
books,  which  were  retained  by  those  who  were  con- 
cerned in  this  illegal  act,  were  mysteriously  returned 
by  unknown  hands  to  the  minister  of  the  First  Parish 
in  December,  1862.  The  last  record  made  by  those 
who  had  retained  them  for  nearly  thirty  years  was 
under  date  of  *'  May  3,  1837."  They  claimed  that  at 
tl^attime  the  church  ceased  to  exist,  and  Mr.  Babson, 
in  his  history  (p.  496),  adopts  their  conclusion  ;  but, 
beyond  question,  they  were  in  error,  and  the  church, 
with  slight  modification  of  its  covenant,  is  still  con- 
jiected  with  the  First  Parish. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton's  installation  took  place  in  No- 
vember, 1834.  His  connection  with  the  parish  ceased 
in  about  a  year,  on  account  of  ofiense  given  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  parishioners,  who  were  Whigs  in  politics, 
by  his  accepting  a  nomination  as  Representative  to 
the  Legislature  from  the  Democrats,  who  secured  his 
^election.  In  1836  the  parish  made  choice  of  Rev. 
.  Josiah  K.  Waite  to  be  their  minister.  He  was  in- 
stalled in  July,  1837,  and  resigned  in  1849.  His 
successor  was  Rev.  William  Mountford,  who  began 


to  preach  in  the  parish  in  1850,  although  his  installa- 
tion was  deferred  till  August,  1852.  He  resigned  his 
office  May,  1853,  but  continued  to  supply  the  pulpit 
till  the  following  fall.  Subsequent  pastors  have  been 
Rev.  Robert  P.  Rogers,  August,  1854,  to  February  10, 
1869 ;  Rev.  Minot  G.  Gage,  January  9, 1870,  to  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1878;  Rev.  John  S.  Thomson,  November  21, 
1879,  to  October  1,  1884;  Rev.  John  B.  Green,  the 
present  incumbent,  began  his  pastorate  July  27, 1885. 
Sunday-school  first  started  in  1816,  but  suspended  in 
1819.    Reorganized  in  1823. 

The  Second  Parish.— The  inhabitants  of  the 
westerly  part  of  the  town  had,  by  reason  of  thdr  dis- 
tance from  the  meeting-house,  been  put  to  great  in- 
convenience in  attending  public  worship.  Most  of 
them  were  compelled  to  travel  from  three  to  five  miles 
for  this  purpose.  They  therefore  petitioned  the  town, 
in  1710,  for  land  on  which  to  erect  a  meeting-house. 
Their  petition  was  not  granted,  but  the  selectmen 
were  instructed  that,  in  engaging  a  schoolmaster  for 
that  section,  they  should  endeavor  to  select  a  man 
"  who,  in  the  judgment  of  their  reverend  pastor,  was 
suitably  qualified  to  preach  to  them  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  for  about  three  or  four  months  in  the  winter 
season,  in  some  convenient  place  to  be  designated  by 
the  inhabitants."  He  should  be  paid  out  of  the  town 
treasury,  and  the  engagement  should  be  made  for 
three  years.  Mr.  Samuel  Tompson  was  selected  as 
possessing  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  he  was 
engaged  to  keep  a  school  and  preach  during  three 
months  in  the  year,  beginning  January,  1712,  for 
twelve  pounds  each  season.  A  further  agreement 
was  made  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  by  which,  for  a 
year's  teaching  and  four  months'  ministry  he  should 
receive  £40.  In  March,  1716,  the  people  petitioned 
the  town  that  they  might  be  set  off  as  a  separate  pre- 
cinct. The  town  gave  consent  by  voting  "  that  the 
inhabitants  that  live  on  the  northwest  and  westerly 
side  of  this  line,  viz. :  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  An- 
nisquam  River,  the  river  to  be  the  line  unto  the  mouth 
of  Little  River,  then  Little  River  to  be  the  line  unto 
the  head  of  said  river ;  from  thence  on  a  straight  line 
to  the  sea,  on  the  easterly  side  of  Kettle  Cove ;  to  be 
set  off  as  a  precinct,  in  order  to  the  settling  and 
maintaining  a  gospel  minister  among  them.''  The 
parish  was  incorporated  by  the  General  Court  the  12th 
of  the  following  June.  At  once  a  meeting-house  was 
erected,  and  in  October  Mr.  Tompson  was  unanimous- 
ly chosen  as  their  minister,  and  was  ordained  on  the 
28th  of  November.  His  ministry  terminated  at  his 
death,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1724. 

The  parish  took  immediate  steps  for  the  settlement 
of  Mr.  Tompson's  successor,  and  agreed  on  a  unani- 
mous call  to  Rev.  Richard  Jaques,  to  whom  they 
offered  '*One  hundred  pounds  settlement,  and  one 
hundred  pounds  yearly  salary,  so  long  as  he  should 
perform  and  carry  on  the  whole  work  of  the  minis- 
try." He  accepted  and  was  ordained  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, 1725.    In  the  spring  of  1764,  Mr.  Jaques 
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having  been  rendered  unable  to  perform  his  minis- 
terial duties,  by  an  attack  of  paralysis,  his  salary 
ceased,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  settlement.  He 
considered  himself  ill-used,  and  council  was  sought 
from  abroad  to  adjust  the  differences  between  himself 
and  his  people.  At  length,  at  a  meeting  in  March, 
1769,  the  parish  voted  their  pastor  an  allowance  of 
twenty  shillings  per  month,  and  called  Rev.  Daniel 
Fuller  to  settle  with  them  as  Mr.  .Taques'  colleague, 
on  a  salary  of  £70  per  annum,  and  the  use  of  the  par- 
sonage wood-lot  so  long  as  he  continued  to  be  the 
minister  of  the  parish.  Mr.  Jaques  died  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1777,  having  been  confined  to  his  house,  and 
most  of  the  time  to  his  bed,  for  thirteen  years.  Mr. 
Fuller  was  ordained  on  the  10th  of  January,  1770. 
His  ministry  with  them  lasted  a  half  a  century,  when, 
feeling  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  voluntarily  with- 
drew, and  made  his  home  with  his  son,  at  Dorches- 
ter. He  died  on  the  23d  of  May,  1829.  He  was  a 
man  greatly  beloved,  and  was  a  pastor  true,  pure  and 
generous.  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  as  also  in 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  when,  by  reason 
of  distress  and  poverty,  the  people  were  unable  to 
meet  their  pecuniary  obligations  to  him,  he  gener- 
ously remitted  what  was  due  him,  and  encouraged 
his  flock  to  bear  the  hardships  incident  to  the  strug- 
gle for  liberty  and  their  just  rights. 

In  the  warrant  for  the  parish  meeting  in  the  spring 
of  1830  the  following  article  was  inserted :  "  To 
know  of  what  denomination  the  parish  will  be  most 
united."  The  vote  on  this  item  was  just  three  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  Universalist  denomination.  Rev.  Cal- 
vin Gardner  was  the  first  minister  under  this  vote, 
and  his  support  was  provided  for  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. The  following  year  the  parish  voted  to 
assess  a  tax,  and  to  grant  to  each  person  assessed,  **  the 
privilege  of  having  his  own  money  appropriated  to 
snpport  a  minister  of  his  own  Denomination."  Similar 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  few  years,  but  in  1838 
the  orthodox  portion  of  the  parish  withdrew,  and 
after  this  till  1843,  when  the  parish  organization  was 
dissolved,  meetings  were  held  a  portion  of  each  year 
by  the  Universal  is  ts.  In  1846  the  ancient  meeting- 
house having  become  greatly  out  of  repair,  was  taken 
down,  the  last  service  being  held  in  it  on  the  7th  of 
September  of  that  year.  Its  frame  was  found  to  be  in 
good  condition,  and  the  timbers  were  sold  and  worked 
into  a  building  on  the  road  from  Gloucester  to  Essex, 
known  as  "Liberty  Hall,"  which  was  occupied  for  re- 
ligions meetings  until  the  erection  of  the  Universalist 
Chapel  near  by,  in  1876. 

The  Third  Parish.— "For  fifty  years  after  the 
incorporation  of  the  town,"  says  Mr.  Babson,  the 
territory  on  the  northerly  part  of  the  Cape  "  does  not 
seem  to  have  attracted  more  than  two  or  three  fami- 
lies." The  first  permanent  settlement  at  Annisquam 
was  probably  made  in  1666.  Not  until  1726  did  the 
P^ple  there  deem  themselves  sufficiently  numerous 
to  seek  a  parish  organization  and  a  minister  of  their 


own.  In  November  of  that  year  about  forty  of  them 
petitioned  the  town  for  liberty  to  set  up  a  meeting- 
house in  a  convenient  place  upon  some  of  the  unap- 
propriated land.  Their  petition  was  debated,  but  not 
granted  till  January,  1728,  when  the  town  voted, 
**  That  the  inhabitants  of  Annisquam,  and  those  that 
live  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  Cape,  so  far  southerly 
as  the  southerly  side  of  Pigeon  Hill  pasture,  and  from 
thence  westerly  on  a  line  to  the  bridge  that  is  over 
the  brook  on  the  southwesterly  side  of  John  Tucker, 
jun.'s  house,  and  thence  by  said  brook  as  it  leadeth 
into  the  cove  called  Goose  Cove,  and  thence  by  said 
Cove  to  Annisquam  River,  should  be  set  off  as  a  pre- 
cinct to  themselves,  to  maintain  a  gospel  minister 
among  them.^*  The  General  Court  confirmed  the 
doings  of  the  town,  and  the  parish  was  incorporated 
the  11th  of  June,  1728.  They  located  their  meeting- 
house at  the  head  of  Lobster  Cove.  In  a  little  more 
than  a  month  from  the  date  of  their  incorporation  the 
pari!«h  voted  to  settle  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Bradstreet 
as  their  minister,  and  he  was  ordained  on  the  18th  of 
September.  A  church  was  soon  organized,  the  coven- 
ant being  signed  by  the  following  male  members  : 


Benjamin  Bradstreet. 
Edward  Harnden,  Sr. 
Antliony  Bennett. 
Bci^amin  Davis. 


Samnel  Lane. 
Joseph  Thurston. 
John  Lane. 
Samuel  Gott 


James  Lane. 
Jetbro  Wheeler. 
Daniel  Collins. 


Ten  years  after  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Bradstreet, 
whose  salary  was  to  be  £125  the  first  year,  £130  the 
second,  and  £135  yearly  thereafter,  the  parish  found 
it  difficult  to  meet  their  obligations,  and  petitioned 
the  First  Parish  to  set  off  to  them  additional  territory, 
so  as  to  include  the  settlement  at  Sandy  Bay,  agreeing 
to  make  and  maintain  a  convenient  way  through  the 
woods  to  Mr.  John  Pool's,  at  that  place,  if  the  people 
at  Sandy  Bay  would  thus  unite  with  them.  The 
petition  was  probably  not  granted.  Mr.  Bradstreet's 
ministry  continued  nearly  thirty-four  years,  termi- 
nating with  his  death  the  31st  of  May,  1762. 

His  successor  was  not  settled  until  1766,  but  the 
pulpit  was  occasionally  supplied  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cleave- 
land,  of  the  Fifth  Parish,  and  by  others.  Late  in 
1765  Rev.  John  Wyeth  was  called.  He  accepted  and 
was  ordained  the  5th  of  February,  1766.  The  call 
was  not  unanimous,  and  the  opposition  soon  developed 
intense  and  active  hostility,  which  was  frequently 
manifest  in  violent  and  disgraceful  acts,  even  to  the 
firing  of  musket-balls  into  his  house.  He  was  dis- 
missed the  17th  of  May,  1768,  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Cambridge  commenced  an  action  against  the  parish 
for  his  pay,  which  they  settled  on  the  best  terms  they 
could  make.  He  left  the  ministry  and  went  into  the 
practice  of  law. 

The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Obadiah  Parsons,  the 
terms  of  whose  settlement  were  a  yearly  salary  of 
£86,  13«.  4rf.;  but  in  case  of  his  inability  to  preach, 
one-half  that  sum  was  to  be  retained  by  the  parish. 
He  also  had  the  free  use  of  the  parsonage.  Mr.  Par- 
sons was   ordained   the  11th   of   November,   1772. 
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Charges  affecting  his  character  were  brought  before  a 
council  in  1779;  and  although  the  council  voted 
that  the  charges  were  not  sustained,  they  also  recom- 
mended that,  considering  the  great  alienation  of  affec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  the  small  prospect 
which  remained  of  the  pastor's  further  usefulness 
among  them,  that  the  pastoral  relation  be  dissolved. 
This  unhappy  termination  of  affairs,  and  the  impover- 
ished and  distracted  condition  of  the  people  during 
the  then  imminent  war  for  independence,  and  for  a 
long  time  after  its  close,  discouraged  for  many  years 
an  attempt  to  settle  another  minister,  although  the 
pulpit  was  oflen  supplied. 

In  1802  the  parish  resolved  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  pastor  at  the  earliest  moment.  In  1804,  Rev. 
Ezra  Leonard,  who  had  for  some  months  supplied  the 
pulpit,  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  their  minis- 
ter. He  was  ordained  on  the  5th  of  December  of 
that  year,  and  continued  in  the  pastorate  until  his 
death,  in  April,  1832.  In  the  summer  of  1811,  Mr. 
Leonard  announced  to  his  people  that,  having  be- 
come a  Universalist  in  belief,  he  could  no  longer 
preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic  creed.  The 
only  action  taken  by  the  parish  on  this  avowal  was  a 
vote  that  he  should  continue  in  his  place  till  the  next 
March  meeting.  The  majority  of  his  people  were  in 
accord  with  him  in  his  new  sentiments,  only  a  few  of 
the  members  of  the  church  adhering  to  the  old  be- 
lief. These  latter  quietly  withdrew,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  parish  moved  on  in  great  harmony.  Mr.  Leonard 
was  a  man  of  great  usefulness  in  the  parish,  and  was 
greatly  respected  wherever  he  was  known.  He  rep- 
resented the  town,  one  year,  at  the  General  Court, 
and  while  in  Boston  attended  a  course  of  medical 
lectures,  which,  with  his  previous  study  of  medicine, 
qualified  him  for  the  practice  of  the  healing  art. 
Gratuitously  dispensing  his  services  as  a  physician,  he 
bound  his  people  still  more  closely  to  him  in  the  ties 
of  strongest  affection.  During  his  ministry  the  meet- 
ing-house, erected  in  1728,  was  removed,  and  a  new 
one  immediately  built  was  dedicated  the  6th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1831. 

The  following  have  been  the  ministers  of  this  par- 
ish since  Mr.  Leonard's  death  :  Abraham  Norwood, 
settled  in  1832 ;  Elbridge  Trull,  1833 ;  John  Harri- 
man,  1834;  George  C.  Leach,  1837;  M.  B.  Newell, 
1842 ;  J.  A.  Bartlett,  1845;  B.  H.  Clark,  1847 ;  E.  W, 
Coffin,  1848;  N.  Gunnison,  1854;  E.  Partridge,  1857; 
Lewis  L.  Record,  1859 ;  J.  H.  Tuller,  1863 ;  J.  H. 
Willis,  1865 ;  F.  A.  Benton,  1868 ;  William  Hooper, 
1871;  Henry  C.  Leonard,  1875  to  1879.  Since  1880 
the  parish  has  been  supplied  by  neighboring  pastors, 
by  ministers  sent  by  the  State  Convention  and  by 
students  from  Tuft's  Divinity  School.  Sunday-school 
established  about  1830. 

The  Fourth  Parish. — The  erection  of  the  meet- 
ing-house at  the  Harbor,  and  its  occupation  by  a 
portion  of  the  First  Parish,  in  1738,  caused  great  dis- 
satisfaction of  that  portion  of  the  parish  whose  resi- 


dences were  north  of  the  old  place  of  worship  on  the 
Green.  They  accordingly  called  a  parii»h  meeting 
and  endeavored  to  be  set  off  as  a  separate  precinct ; 
but  their  proposition  was  defeated  by  one  hundred 
and  seven  votes  against  seventy-seven  in  its  favor. 
The  minority  then  applied  to  the  General  Court  for 
relief.  Eighty-five  members  of  the  parish  united  in 
a  petition,  in  which  they  said : 

*'  Whereas,  eight  inhabitants  of  said  parish  have 
lately  built  a  new  meeting-house,  in  the  Harbor, 
about  a  mile  southward  of  the  old  one,  without  any 
leave  or  vote  of  said  parish,  although  the  parish,  by 
vote,  laid  out  a  convenient  place  to  set  one  on  when 
wanted  (that  place  is  between  the  old  meeting-house 
and  the  new  one) ;  and  since  the  proprietors  of  the 
new  meeting-house  have  made  an  offer  of  it  to  the 
parish,  on  these  terms  (reserving  all  the  pews  and 
considerable  part  of  the  room  in  the  gallery  to  pro- 
cure the  cost  of  building  it),  and  the  parish,  by 
vote,  accepted  said  house  for  the  public  worship  of 
God ;  by  reason  of  which,  the  northerly  part  of  the 
parish,  who  are  your  humble  petitioners,  labor  under 
great  discouragements  and  inconveniences  in  attend- 
ing public  worship,  by  reason  that  many  of  them  live 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  new  meeting-house  (many 
of  them  are  sea-faring  men  and  have  no  conveniences 
for  going  to  meeting  but  on  foot ;  which  is  very  un- 
comfortable for  elderly  people,  women  and  children), 
near  about  ninety  families  must  go  by  the  old  meet- 
ing-house to  go  to  the  new  one.  Most  of  your  peti- 
tioners could  go  home  at  noon  from  the  old  meeting- 
house ;  but  if  obliged  to  go  to  tbe  new  one,  cannot : 
which  renders  your  petitioners*  case  to  be  very  diffi- 
cult. Also  the  bigger  part  of  the  body  of  the  new 
meeting-house  is  built  into  pews,  to  the  number  of 
eighty  or  ninety  ;  and  the  major  part  of  your  petition- 
ers are  unable  to  purchase  them.  These,  with  many 
other  reasons,  moved  us  to  desire  the  church  to  con- 
sent that  we  might  have  preaching  in  the  old  meet- 
ing-house, at  our  own  cost,  the  winter  following ;  but 
could  have  no  favor  shown  us  there.  Then  we  applied 
to  the  parish  to  set  off  all  who  live  nearer  the  old 
meeting-house  than  the  new,  in  order  to  call  and 
settle  an  orthodox  minister;  but  were  still  denied. 
The  second  and  third  parish  have  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity to  enlarge  their  own  district,  the  southerly  part 
of  the  first  parish  joining  with  them,  in  order  to  hin- 
der us  from  a  settlement.  Therefore,  we  humbly  pray 
the  court  would  take  our  difficult  circumstances  under 
their  wise  consideration,  and  set  off  to  the  old  mee^ 
ing-house  all  those  parishioners  that  are  nearer  that 
than  to  the  new  meeting-house,  with  their  estates, 
into  a  distinct  precinct" 

In  concluding,  they  requested,  that  if  the  court 
should  not  grant  their  petition,  they  would  send  a 
committee  to  view  the  parish,  and  consider  the  case 
at  the  cost  of  the  petitioners.  The  parish  chose  a 
committee  to  draw  up  a  remonstrance  to  the  petition, 
and  appointed  one  of  their  number  to  appear  for  the 
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parish  before  the  Governor  and  court  in  defense  of 
their  remonstrance.  No  definite  action  was  taken  till 
the  session  in  August,  1741,  when  the  court  ordered, 
"  That  if  the  non-petitioners  in  the  parish  do  not, 
within  twelve  month  from  the  end  of  that  session, 
remove  the  new  meeting-house  to  the  place  agreed 
upon  by  Ihe  precinct,  or  the  precinct  erect  there 
another  house  convenient  for  public  worship ;  that, 
in  such  case,  the  petitioners  be  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate precinct,  agreeably  to  their  petition,  unless  the 
inhabitants  of  the  first  precinct  shall,  within  the 
term  aforesaid,  agree  to  have  the  public  worship  of 
God  carried  on  in  both  houses  at  the  same  time,  and 
so  settle  another  learned  and  orthodox  minister  there 
to  assist  the  Rev.  Mr.  White  in  the  ministry  ;  the  two 
ministers  to  preach  in  the  old  and  new  meeting- 
houses by  turns,  or  otherwise  as  they  shall  agree.*' 

In  September,  1742,  the  petitioners  memorialized 
the  General  Court,  showing  that  the  legislative  order 
of  the  previous  year  had  not  been  complied  with  : 
that  no  agreement  between  the  two  parties  had  been 
made,  and  praying  to  be  set  off  into  a  separate  pre- 
cinct. At  a  parish  meeting  held  soon  after,  a  separa- 
tion was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  fifty  yea^  to 
thirty-five  nays.  On  the  15th  of  December  the  General 
Court  ordered:  "That  the  first  precinct  in  Gloucester 
be  divided  into  two  precincts,  as  follows:  the  divid- 
ing line  to  begin  at  the  northeasterly  end  of 
Sqoam  precinct  line,  by  Sandy  Bay,  and  to  run 
as  the  said  line  does  to  Squam  River  to 
Goose  Cove,  and  land  which  has  Capt.  Allen's 
warehouse  on  the  northeasterly  side,  and  land 
late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Sawyer's  on  the  southerly  side ; 
and  so  to  run  on  the  northerly  side  of  said  Sawyer's 
land  to  the  highway,  and  in  the  said  highway  to  Mr. 
Nymphas  Stacy's  corner,  and  then  northerly  on  said 
way  to  Mr.  James  Wallis's  house  and  land,  including 
the  same  to  the  northward,  and  in  the  highway  that 
leads  to  Sandy  Bay  to  the  Parting  Path  so  called, 
and  in  that  way  to  another  Parting  Path,  near 
Witham's  house,  and  thence  on  the  beach  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  by  same,round  the  Cape,  Pigeor  Cove,  and 
Sandy  Bay,  into  Squam  line  aforesaid  :  all  the  land 
estates,  houses,  and  inhabitants  included  in  the 
northerly  and  westerly  side  of  said  lines,  way,  and 
sea,  or  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  that  have  not  peti- 
tioned, that  are  thus  included,  as  shall  manifest  their 
willingness  here  for  by  a  subscription  and  present  it 
to  this  court  at  the  next  session,  to  be  incorporated 
into  one  distinct  precinct;  and  that  the  southerly 
part,  whereof  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  White  is  the  pres- 
ent pastor,  be  accounted  the  first  precinct  in  said 
town  of  Gloucester."  The  occupants  of  the  old  meet- 
ing-house became  the  Fourth  Parish. 

A  church  was  organized  in  October,  1743,  the  cov- 
enant being  signed  by  seventeen  men,  and  in  March 
and  April  following  it  was  increased  by  receiving 
seventy-six  women  by  dismission  from  the  First 
Church.    Rev.  John  Rogers,  of  Kittery,  Maine,  was 


the  choice  of  the  church  for  its  pastor,  in^  which  the 
'parish  concurred  by  a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  eleven, 
agreeing  to  give  £250,  old  tenor,  per  annum  salary, 
and  £400  in  the  same  currency  for  settlement,  the 
latter  to  be  paid  in  four  annual  installments.  He  was 
ordained  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1744.  His  ministry 
continued  till  his  death,  in  October,  1782.  Long  be- 
fore his  death  the  parish  was  weakened  and  impover- 
ished by  the  war  for  independence.  Business  in  the 
fisheries,  in  which  nearly  all  the  men  in  the  parish 
were  engaged,  was  utterly  ruined,  and  many  engaged 
in  privatering  or  enlisted  in  the  army.  But  few  of 
the  number  survived  the  war,  and  their  families 
were  reduced  to  utter  poverty.  The  parish  never  re- 
covered from  the  blow,  and  Mr.  Rogers  had  no  suc- 
cessor. The  old  meeting-house  gave  place  to  a  new 
one  in  1752,  which  remained  standing  still  1840, 
when  it  was  taken  down,  only  occasional  services 
having  been  held  in  it  for  mauy  years. 

The  Fifth  Parish.— As  early  as  1695  a  grant  of 
land  was  made  to  John  Babson,  at  Straitsmouth,  **  to 
set  up  fishing  upon.''  *'  The  indentation  of  the  coast 
between  Andrews'  Point  and  Straitmouth  Point  be- 
gan to  be  called  Sandy  Bay  "  about  that  time.  The 
growth  of  this  part  of  the  town  was  slow  for  many 
years.  Prior  to  1740  they  had  occasional  preaching 
in  their  own  village,  and  had  been  refused  the  privi- 
lege of  a  remission  of  a  portion  of  their  tax  imposed 
by  the  First  Parish,  on  condition  of  their  supporting 
religious  worship  among  themselves  four  months  in 
the  year.  But  in  the  year  mentioned  the  General 
Court  compelled  the  First  Parish  to  grant  the  privi- 
lege. In  1754,  when  the  whole  number  of  tax-payers 
at  Sandy  Bay  was  thirty-seven,  the  General  Court  in- 
corporated them  as  the  Fifth  Parish.  "  The  westerly 
line  of  the  new  precinct  extended  from  Cape  Hedge 
to  the  highway  near  Beaver  Dam,  and  thence  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  the  Squam-Parish  line."  A 
meeting-house  was  soon  erected  near  the  head  of 
Long  Cove ;  and  the  church  was  organized  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1755,  consisting  of  the  following- 
named  members,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
First  Church  for  this  purpose : 


Edmond  Grover. 
Nehemioh  Groyer. 
Jonathan  FooL 
Julin  Row. 
Samuel  Clark,  Jr. 


Jabcz  Baker. 
Henry  Wltham. 
Samuel  Davis. 
James  Parsons,  Jr. 
Eliezer  Lurvey. 


They  made  choice  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Cleaveland  as 
their  minister,  at  a  salary  of  sixty  pounds  per  annum. 
He  was  ordained  in  December,  1755.  Mr.  Babson 
records  concerning  this  people,  that,  "In  forming 
themselves  into  a  parish,  the  people  of  Sandy  Bay 
assumed  a  pecuniary  burthen  of  no  incon»iderable 
amount ;  and  it  is  a  fact  in  their  history,  which  their 
descendants  may  remember  with  pleasure  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  religious  character,  that  the  salary 
paid  to  their  minister  in  1755  was  more  than  four 
times  the  amount  of  their  town  tax  the  same  year 
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and  more  than  twice  that  of  their  town  and  province 
tax  the  year  preceding." 

During  a  portion  of  the  Revolutionary  War  Mr. 
Cleaveland  served  as  chaplain  in  the  American  army. 
On  his  return  to  his  parish,  before  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  found  his  people  in  a  distressed  condition. 
Some  of  his  supporters  had  fallen  in  battle ;  **  some 
had  died  in  prison-ships ;  many  had  perished  at  sea ; 
and  nearly  all  the  rest  fit  for  service  were  absent, 
fighting  for  their  country's  rights.  They  were  deeply 
in  debt  to  him  for  past  labors ;  and  the  best  they 
could  do  for  his  future  support  was  to  give  him  ninety 
quintals  of  hake-fish  per  annum."  He  became  for  a 
while  engaged  as  superintendent  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege lands  at  Llandaff,  N.  H. ;  but  returned  to  Sandy 
Bay  about  1785  and  preached  to  his  former  flock, 
when  not  otherwise  engaged,  for  such  contributions 
as  they  were  able  to  make.  Before  long  he  again  left 
the  Cape  and  preached  in  Amesbury,  but  returned  to 
his  old  home  at  Sandy  bay  in  1797,  and  continued  his 
residence  there  till  his  death,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1805. 

In  1804  the  parish  erected  a  new  meeting-house ; 
and  in  the  fall  of  1805  ordained  as  their  pastor  Rev. 
Jacob  Jewett,  of  Hollis,  N.  H.  His  ministry  ex- 
tended to  1836,  when  he  was  compelled  by  ill  health 
to  resign.  The  parish  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  relig- 
ious prosperity  during  his  ministry,  the  church  mem- 
bership increasing  from  ten  to  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Wakefield  Gale,  of  East- 
port,  Maine,  who  was  installed  in  May,  1836.  He 
was  pastor  when,  in  1840,  the  parish,  with  a  portion 
of  the  Third  Parish,  became  incorporated  as  the  town 
of  Rockport,  and  for  many  years  after  that  change 
was  effected. 

Universalists.— The  first  break  from  the  stand- 
ing order,  as  it  was  called, — the  Orthodox  Congrega- 
tionalistp,  who  were*  the  original  founders  of  the 
parishes, — wa**  begun  in  1774,  by  the  preaching  of 
Rev.  John  Murray,  Universalist.  A  book  advocating 
Universalism,  written  by  Rev.  James  Relly,  of  Lon- 
don, England,  had  been  brought  to  Gloucester,  in 
1769  or  1770,  by  an  English  sailor,  probably  em- 
ployed on  a  vessel  belonging  to  Winthrop  Sargent, 
then  and  long  after  a  ship-owner,  merchant  and  lead- 
ing man  of  Gloucester.  It  was  read  by  Mr.  Sargent 
and  his  family,  and  then  by  several  others,  by  some 
of  whom  its  doctrines,  at  first  exciting  wonder,  were 
received  at  last  as  the  true  exposition  of  the  teachings 
of  the  gospel.  These  believers  only  needed  the  im- 
pulse of  the  more  public  proclamation  of  their  faith 
to  bring  them  forward  as  a  distinct  body  of  Christians. 
The  occasion  for  this  presented  itself  in  September, 
1774,  when,  on  the  second  visit  of  Mr.  Murray  to 
Boston,  he  was  attacked  in  the  papers  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Croswell,  of  that  city,  and  accused  of  being  "a 
preacher  of  Relly*s  doctrine."  The  readers  of  Relly's 
book  in  Gloucester,  seeing  this,  at  once  sent  Mr.  Sar- 
gent to  Boston  to  solicit  Mr.  Murray's  presence  in 


Gloucester.  He  came  on  the  3d  of  November,  and 
remained  nine  days.  At  once  he  was  waited  upon  by 
the  deacons  and  elders  of  the  First  Parish,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  the  house  of  their  minister,  Re\^.  Mr. 
Chandler,  who  was  then  ill,  by  whose  permission  he 
occupied  the  pulpit  that  evening,  and  on  several  sub- 
sequent occasions.  Meetings  were  also  held  daily  in 
the  parlor  of  Mr.  Sargent's  residence  on  Main  and 
Duncan  Streets.  On  the  15th  of  December,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray was  again  in  Gloucester,  and  finding  his  labors 
greatly  blessed,  concluded  to  make  the  town  his  per- 
manent home,  although  intending  to  itinerate  more  or 
less  through  a  large  portion  of  the  country.  The 
meeting-house  of  the  First  Parish  was  again  open  to 
him,  but  only  for  a  brief  period,  as  sometime  during 
the  following  month  the  doors  were  closed  againat 
him.  Meanwhile  adherents  to  his  views  increased, 
and  a  congregation  was  collected,  which  met  fre- 
quently during  the  week  in  various  residences,  and 
held  public  service  on  Sunday  at  Mr.  Sargent's.  The 
following  May,  Mr.  Murray,  yielding  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  Colonels  Greene,  Varnum  and  Hitchcock,  to 
take  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Rhode  Island  Brigade, 
then  in  camp  at  Jamaica  Plain,  entered  the  army. 
After  a  few  months'  service  he  was  stricken  with 
severe  sickness,  and  was  returned  to  Gloucester.  On 
his  recovery,  he  was  80  shocked  by  the  distress  and 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  fishing  business,  that  he  returned  to 
camp,  and  procured  liberal  donations  from  his  ac- 
quaintances there:  "General  Washington  led  the 
subscription  with  £10,  each  of  the  Major-Generals 
£5,  each  of  the  brigadiers  £3,  besides  generous  dona- 
tions from  many  other  respectable  characters,  in  and 
out  of  the  army."  This  he  distributed  to  parties  re- 
commended by  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  thereby  re- 
lieving, as  he  stated  in  a  broadside  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  reply  to  a  pamphlet  issued  against  him  by 
the  First  Parish,  upwards  of  a  thousand  individuals, 
who,  in  consequence  of  this  very  providential  and  sea- 
sonable support,  were  enabled  to  get  through  the 
worst  winter  they  eyer  experienced  during  the  war. 
The  town,  in  April,  1776,  "  Voted  unanimously  their 
sincere  thanks  to  the  donors  and  to  Mr.  Murray." 

On  the  coming  of  Mr.  Forbes  to  minister  to  the 
First  Parish,  in  the  summer  of  1776,  the  members  of 
the  church  who  had  become  Universalists  quietly  ab- 
sented themselves  from  its  public  religious  services. 
The  bigotry  of  the  people  found  vent  in  attempting 
to  perpetrate  mob  violence  on  Mr.  Murray  by  driving 
him  from  town.  Being  dissuaded  from  this  when 
they  had  already  assembled  in  front  of  the  house  of 
Mr.  Sargent,  they  loudly  warned  him  to  go,  and 
threatened  violence  if  he  should  refuse.  The  follow- 
ing February  he  was  summoned  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  Safety,  all  the  members  of  which,  then  present, 
were  his  openly-avowed  enemies,  and  was  served  by 
them  with  a  notice  that  he  must  *' depart  in  five  days 
from  the  first  of  March."    Having  paid  no  heed  to 
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the  notice,  the  matter  was  brought  before  a  town- 
meeting  on  the  10th  of  March,  and  on  a  motion  "  to 
approve  the  conduct  of  the  late  Committee,"  "54 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  8  in  the  negative."  But 
he  took  no  notice  of  this,  nor  does  there  seem  to  have 
been  any  further  attempt  to  compel  him  to  go  away. 
In  September,  1778,  the  First  Church  publicly  sus- 
pended from  membership,  "until  their  return  from 
their  error  in  sentiment  and  practice : " 


Epes  Sargent. 
Winthrop  Sargent. 
Ebenezer  Parsons. 
DaridPearoe. 
Bebecca  Smith. 


Anne  Babeon. 
Lydla  Prentice. 
Jemima  Parsons. 
Catlierine  Sargent. 
Judith  Sargent. 


Rebecca  Parsons. 
Hannah  Tucker. 
Judith  Stevens. 
Nancy  Sanders. 
Jemima  Cook. 


These,  with  others, — sixty-one  in  all,  of  whom 
thirty-one  were  men  and  thirty  women, — bound 
themselves  together  on  the  1st  of  January,  1779,  by 
"Articles  of  Association,"  as  an  "  Independent  Church 
of  Christ,'*  covenanting  and  agreeing  to  walk  together 
in  Christian  love,  and  "resolved  by  God's  grace, 
whether  blessed  with  the  public  preaching  of  the 
word  or  not,  to  meet  together  to  supplicate  the  divine 
favour,  to  praise  our  redeeming  Qod,  to  hear  his  most 
holy  word,  and  freely  to  communicate  whatever  Ood 
shall  please  to  manifest  to  us  for  our  mutual  edifica- 
tion." They  also  agreed  to  set  apart  and  receive  as 
their  minister,  which  they  considered  as  being  the 
same  as  ordaining  him,  their  "  friend  and  Christian 
brother,  John  Murray,  from  a  full  conviction  that  the 
same  God  that  sent  the  fir^t  preachers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
sent  him ;  and  that  the  same  gospel  they  preached, 
we  have  from  time  to  time  received  from  him." 
Thus  was  created  the  First  Universalist  Church  in 
America. 

In  1780  they  erected  a  house  of  worship  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Water  Streets,  which  they  dedi- 
cated on  Christmas  day.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
Mr.  Murray  felt  compelled  to  frequently  absent  him- 
self from  Gloucester  in  order  to  answer  calls  all  over 
the  country  for  his  pulpit  services.  The  Gloucester 
Church  continued  their  meetings,  as  they  had  cove- 
nanted to  do,  and  occasionally  had  help  from  abroad. 
Among  others  who  preached  to  them  from  time  to 
time,  were  Revs.  Moses  and  Elhanan  Winchester, 
the  latter  a  convert  from  the  Baptists,  a  man  of 
learning  and  of  untiring  zeal ;  John  Tyler,  a  Rellyan 
in  theology,  but  continued  as  rector  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  at  Norwich,  Conn.  ;  Matthew  Wright,  a 
former  missionary  among  the  Moravians ;  Adams 
Streeter,  of  Oxford,  Mass. ;  Noah  Parker,  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. ;  and  Shippie  Townsend,  a  block-maker, 
of  Boston,  a  writer  of  several  pamphlets  in  defense  of 

Universalism,  and  a  very  acceptable  lay  preacher. 

The  First  Parish  assessed  the  Universalists  for  the 
sapport  of  that  organization.  The  Universalists 
claimed  exemption  from  liability  on  the  ground  that 
the  Bill  of  Rights  prefixed  to  the  State  Constitution, 
then  recently  adopted,  provides  that  "All  religious 
societies  shall,  at  all  times,  have  the  exclusive  right 
83 


of  electing  their  public  teachers,  and  of  contracting 
with  them  for  their  support  and  maintenance.  And 
all  moneys  paid  by  the  subject  for  the  support  of 
public  worship  shall,  if  he  require  it,  be  uniformly 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  public  teacher  or  teach- 
ers of  his  own  religious  sect  or  denomination,  provided 
there  be  any  on  whose  instruction  he  attends."  To 
this  answer  was  made  that  this  provision  could  not 
apply,  because  the  congregation  of  Mr.  Murray  was 
not  a  religious  society,  or  if  it  were,  it  had  not  been 
incorporated ;  nor  was  Mr.  Murray  a  teacher  of  re- 
ligion, or  if  so,  he  was  not  an  ordained  minister. 

In  1782  the  parish  enforced  their  demand  by  seiz- 
ing and  selling  at  auction  the  goods  of  three  members 
of  the  Independent  Church.  From  Epes  Sargent 
they  took  articles  of  silver  plate,  from  another  (per- 
haps Winthrop  Sargent)  they  took  English  goods, 
and  from  another  (probably  David  Pierce)  the  anchor 
of  a  vessel  on  the  point  of  sailing.  William  Pierce, 
a  brother  of  David,  prominent  in  the  mob  against 
Mr.  Murray,  before  referred  to,  had  become  a  Uni- 
versalist, and,  on  his  resistance  of  the  tax,  was  lodged 
by  the  parish  committee  in  Salem  jail.  Failing  to 
recover  their  goods  by  replevin,  the  Independent 
Church  instituted  a  suit  against  the  parish.  But  it 
was  withdrawn,  as  it  was  found  that  in  order  to  sus- 
tain an  action,  it  must  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
religious  teacher  from  whom  the  money  had  been 
diverted.  As  Mr.  Murray  had  passed  through  the 
country  without  allowing  or  accepting  contributions 
for  his  support,  he  was  averse  to  becoming  such  a 
party  in  the  suit ;  but  on  representation  being  made 
to  him  that  the  issue  affected  not  himself  alone,  but 
every  religious  denomination  in  the  Commonwealth 
that  was  not  of  the  standing  order,  and  that  persist- 
ence in  his  opposition  was  a  sacrifice  of  the  personal 
interests  6f  his  friends,  and  would  be  a  cowardly 
giving  up  of  a  right  which  the  Constitution  guaranteed 
to  all,  he  consented,  and  the  suit  was  brought  in  due 
form.  The  case  came  to  trial  in  1783,  and  was  con- 
tinued, on  appeal  and  review,  to  1786,  when  it  was 
decided  in  Mr.  Murray's  favor.  Under  this  verdict 
all  religious  societies  of  whatever  sect — not  of  the 
standing  order — found  protection,  till  1792,  when  it 
was  set  aside  by  a  sustained  ruling  of  the  courts  to 
the  effect  that  only  incorporated  religious  societies 
were  entitled  to  the  privilege  set  forth  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  While  the  suit  of  Mr.  Murray  was  in  court, 
other  Universalist  organizations,  which  had  sprung 
up  in  various  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  held  an 
association  at  Oxford  for  mutual  consultation  on  their 
rights  and  their  dangers  ;  and,  desiring  some  uniform 
organization  for  the  different  societies  and  churches, 
the  Glouce-ter  Universalists  drafted  what  they  called 
"  A  Charte.  of  Compact,"  in  which  they  provided  for 
the  necessary  officers  of  a  religiotis  society,  and  for 
carrying  on  its  affairs  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 
This  was  approved  by  the  Association,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1785,  it  superseded  the  "Articles  of  Association,'' 
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which  contained  no  provisions  for  these  particulars. 
It  was  signed  by  all  the  male  members  of  the  society, 
then  numbering  eighty-five. 

The  validity  of  Mr.  Murray's  ordination  being  in 
question,  and  suits  begun  against  him,  and  aflerwardn 
decided  to  his  damage, — from  which,  however,  the 
General  Court  gave  him  relief, — the  society,  that  they 
might  not  be  subjected  to  the  annoyance  of  further 
litigation,  arranged  for  and  perfected  Mr.  Murray's 
re-ordination  on  Christmas  day,  178&.  Mr.  Murray 
having  married,  the  society  now  voted  to  pay  him  a 
salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  As  he 
had  now  arranged  to  be  in  Boston  once  in  three 
weeks,  a  deduction  was  probably  made  for  the  time 
spent  there,  and  the  first  tax  assessed  was  for  £35  13«. 
lOd,  for  six  months,  beginning  the  Ist  of  January, 
1789.  This  amount  was  assessed  on  one  hundred  and 
three  persons.  In  1792,  on  the  reversal  of  the  court 
decision  before  mentioned,  the  society  availed  itself 
of  an  act  of  incorporation,  granted  the  28th  of  June. 
In  October,  1793,  Mr.  Murray  dissolved  his  connec- 
tion with  the  society  and  removed  to  Boston. 

His  successor  was  not  settled  till  1804,  when  Rev. 
Thomas  Jones  was  invited,  and  entered  upon  a  long 
and  eventful  pastorate.  During  the  interval  between 
Mr.  Murray's  removal  and  Mr.  Jones'  call,  meetings 
were  continued  with  considerable  regularity,  Revs. 
Thomas  Barns,  Hosea  Ballou,  Michael  CoflSn,  George 
Richards,  Zephaniah  Lathe,  John  Foster,  Ebenezer 
Paine,  Edward  Turner,  Joshua  Flagg  and  others  sup- 
plying the  pulpit.  Mr.  Jones  was  installed  on  the 
26th  of  September,  1804,  and  his  salary  was  fixed  at 
six  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  In  February,  1805, 
some  members  of  the  society  agreed  to  open  a  sub- 
scription for  the  erection  of  a  new  meeting-house. 
Mr.  William  Pearce  having  purchased  a  large  lot  of 
land,  fronting  sixty-three  feet  on  Middle  Street  and 
running  back  to  High  Street,  with  a  frontage  there  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  the  subscribers  to  the 
fund  for  the  new  meeting-house  voted  to  take  it  from 
him  on  the  same  terms,  to  erect  the  meeting-house 
near  the  eminence  back  or  north  of  the  brook,  and 
lay  a  handsome  graveled  walk  from  Middle  Street  to 
the  front  of  the  meeting-house ;  and  to  reserve  a  large 
lot  near  the  northern  end  of  the  lot  for  a  burial- 
ground.  So  much  of  the  southern  end  as  extends 
from  Pine  Street  to  Middle  Street,  together  with  the 
meeting-house,  when  completed,  except  the  pews*,  to  be 
given  to  the  society.  Three-fourths  of  the  burial- 
ground  was  laid  out  in  lots  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  the  pews  in  the  meeting-house,  and  oue 
lot  assigned  to  the  owner  of  each  pew;  the  remain- 
ing fourth  was  given  to  the  society.  There  were  fif- 
ty-two subscribers,  and  the  shares  were  one  hundred 
at  one  hundred  dollars  each.  The  house  was  erected 
in  1805-6,  and  was  dedicated  October  9,  1806.  It 
still  stands,  beautiful  for  situation  and  in  excellent 
preservation.  The  bell,  cast  at  the  Paul  Revere 
Foundry,  and  the  clock  for  the  interior  of  the  house. 


both  placed  where  they  now  are  before  the  day  of 
dedication,  still  do  faithful  service. 

On  the  first  Sabbath  service  held  in  the  new  meet- 
ing-house an  infant  daughter  of  William  Pearce,  Jr., 
was  dedicated  to  the  love  and  service  of  God — a  cere- 
monial instituted  some  years  before  by  Rev.  John 
Murray,  and  peculiar  to  the  Universalist  Church. 
The  same  day  steps  were  taken  for  organizing  the 
body  of  communicants  into  a  church  distinct  from 
the  business  organization  created  by  the  act  of  incor- 
poration. The  measure  was  perfected  on  the  23d  of 
the  following  November,  when  nine  men  and  twenty- 
four  women  were  received  and  recognized  as  a  church. 
The  first  deacons  were  Isaac  and  Payne  Elwell. 

In  1887,  the  health  of  the  venerable  pastor  being 
feeble.  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Smith  was  settled  as  colleague, 
and  remained  till  April,  1841.  Arrangements  were 
made  the  following  month  with  Mr.  Jones,  by  which 
his  connection  as  pastor  was  dissolved,  the  society 
making  provision  for  his  maintenance  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  and  for  his  wife  if  she  should 
survive  him.    He  died  in  August,  1846. 

Rev.  Frederick  F.  Thayer  was  pastor  from  March, 
1843,  to  December,  1844;  Rev.  Henry  B.  Soule  from 
June,  1845,  to  April,  1846 ;  Rev.  Amory  D.  Mayo 
from  June,  1846,  to  October,  1854;  Rev.  W.  R.  G. 
Mellen  from  April,  1855,  to  October,  1861;  Rev. 
George  W.  Skinner  Irom  June,  1862,  to  February, 
1865;  Rev.  Elmer  H.  Capen  from  March,  1865,  to 
October,  1869;  Rev.  Richard  Eddy  from  May,  1870, 
to  September,  1877;  Rev.  Costello  Weston  from 
April,  1879,  to  May,  1883,  and  Rev.  William  H. 
Rider,  the  present  pastor,  since  October,  1883.  Sun- 
day-school organized  in  June,  1820. 

A  Second  Universalist  Society,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  grew  out  of  the  changed  opinions  of  Rev.  Ezra 
Leonard  and  his  people  in  the  Third  Parish  in  1811 ; 
and  a  Third  was  the  result  of  changes  in  the  Second 
Parish  in  1830.  The  Universalist  ministers  there  un- 
der the  old  parish  organization  were  Revs.  William 
A.  Stickney,  Ezra  Leonard,  Robert  L.  Killam,  Joseph 
P.  Atkinson,  Henry  Belding,  Charles  Galaca,  George 
G.  Strickland,  James  M.  Usher,  Thomas  Jones,  Wil- 
liam Hooper,  Henry  C.  Leonard,  John  M.  Spear. 
In  1867  a  reorganization  was  effected,  and  the  name 
Third  Universalist  Society  was  taken.  A  church 
edifice  was  erected  in  1876,  the  pulpit  being  supplied 
by  different  preachers  till  the  settlement  of  Rev.  E. 
F.  Pember  in  Essex,  in  1874,  when  he  became  and 
continued  during  his  stay  in  Essex  the  r^ular  pas- 
tor. He  was  succeeded  in  1877  by  supplies  from  dif- 
ferent preachers  till  July,  1883,  when  Rev.  George  J. 
Sanger,  the  present  minister,  also  pastor  at  Essex, 
took  charge.  A  church  of  seventeen  members  was 
organized  in  April,  1876;  Alexander  D.  Bray  and 
Jasper  Richardson,  deacons.  Sunday-school  organ- 
ized about  1867. 

A  Fourth  Universalist  Society  was  organized  at 
Sandy  Bay,  in  February,  1821,  taking  the  name  of 
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the  '*  Universal  Benevolent  Society."  Of  the  twenty- 
three  original  members,  several  had  been  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  society  at  the  Harbor.  On 
the  settlement  of  Mr.  Jones  at  the  Harbor,  in  1804, 
one-fifth  of  the  members  of  his  society  were  residents 
of  Sandy  Bay.  The  same  year  they  contributed  two- 
fifths  of  the  amount  then  raised  for  building  a  new 
meeting-house  in  the  Fifth  Parish,  in  consideration 
of  which  they  received  the  promise  of  the  parish 
that  they  should  have  the  use  of  the  m:eting- house 
twenty-one  Sundays  in  each  year.  An  arrangement 
was  made  not  long  after  for  Mr.  Jones  to  preach  for 
them  every  fifth  Sunday ;  and  as  it  was  difficult  for 
them  to  obtain  supplies  for  the  remaining  number  of 
Sundays  to  which  they  were  entitled,  they  tempor- 
arily relinquished  their  right  to  those  days  to  the 
Congregationalists.  The  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Jones  continued  two  years,  when  the  Congregation- 
alists voted  to  themselves  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
meeting-house.  Meetings  were  then  held  by  the 
Universalists  in  a  school-house,  and  a  suit  in  equity 
for  the  use  of  the  meeting-house  was  commenced. 
After  a  protracted  litigation,  extending  through  sev- 
eral years,  the  court,  virtually  acknowledging  the 
justice  of  the  Universalists'  claim,  dismissed  the  ac- 
tion for  want  of  jurisdiction,  and  referred  them  to 
the  Legislature  for  redress.  Preferring  to  build  a 
new  house  rather  than  to  have  further  contention 
about  the  old,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1829,  and  the  frame  of  the  building,  gotten 
out  at  Cambridge,  and  floated  to  Sandy  Bay,  was,  by 
the  volunteer  services  of  citizens,  taken  from  the 
water  and  raised  on  its  foundation  the  ensuing  4th 
of  July.  The  ministers  of  the  society  until  1840, 
when  the  territory  ceased  to  belong  to  Gloucester, 
wer«  Eevs.  Fayette  Mace,  Lucius  R.  Paige,  B.  B. 
Murray,  A.  C.  L.  Arnold,  Charles  Spear  and  Gibs^on 
Smith. 

A  Fifth  Universalist  Society  was  organized  at  the 
Harbor  in  1843.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  former 
members  of  the  parent  society,  who  withdrew  from 
that  organization  about  the  time  that  Rev.  Daniel  D. 
Smith  ceased  to  be  its  pastor.  They  took  to  them- 
selves the  name  of  the  "  Independent  Universalist 
Society,"  and  held  their  first  meetings  in  Murray  In- 
stitute Hall,  a  building  standing  on  land  belonging 
to  the  old  society.  Mr.  Smith  became  their  pastor  in 
1843,  and  remained  with  them  till  the  summer  of 
1848.  In  September,  1845,  they  dedicated  a  meeting- 
house, which  they  had  erected  on  Elm  Street,  at  a 
cost  of  about  three  thousand  dollars.  A  church  of 
forty  members  was  organized,  the  deacons  being 
Richard  Friend,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  Friend.  Rev. 
David  H.  Plumb  was  their  minister  from  1849  to 
1852;  and  Rev.  George  J.  Sanger  from  1853  to  1856. 
The  dis^lution  of  the  society  followed  soon  after 
Mr.  Sanger  ceased  his  labors,  and  in  1858  the  prop- 
erty was  sold  to  the  Methodists. 
A  Sixth    Universalist   Society    was  organized  at 


Lanesville  in  March,  1876.  The  members  were  pre- 
viously connected  with  the  Third  Parish  organiza- 
tion, at  Annisquam ;  but  had  held  meetings  in  Vil- 
lage Hall,  and  also  formed  a  Sunday-school  several 
years  prior  to  their  organization  as  a  society,  probably 
as  early  as  1860.  On  organizing  they  took  the  name 
of  "The  Society  of  the  Lanesville  Universali>t 
Parish."  A  meeting-house  was  built  in  1878,  and 
dedicated  the  22d  of  January,  1879.  Rev.  B.  G.  Rus- 
sell was  pastor  for  one  year,  beginning  in  June,  1879. 
Until  April,  1884,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  students 
from  Tufts  Divinity  School.  Rev.  George  Proctor 
then  became  pastor,  and  remained  till  September, 
1885.  At  present  the  pulpit  is  supplied  by  Tufts 
divinity  students.  Sunday-school  established  in 
1860. 

A  Seventh  Universalist  Society  was  organized  at 
East  Gloucester,  the  first  ward  of  the  city,  under  the 
name  of  the  East  Gloucester  Universalist  Parish,  the 
22d  of  March,  1884,  and  a  church  was  organized  on 
the  29th  of  March,  1886.  A  house  of  worship  was 
erected  in  1885-86.  Rev.  Byron  G.  Russell,  pastor 
from  February  to  June,  1886;  Rev.  N.  R.  Wright 
since  Movember,  1886,  Sunday-school  organized  on 
the  20th  of  April,  1884. 

Baptists.— The  First  Baptist  Church  was  organ- 
ized at  Sandy  Bay,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1808,  and 
was  constituted  by  the  following-named  men  and 
women : 

Benjamin  Hale.  William  Smith. 

John  Smith.  Nehemiah  Grower. 

Ebenezer  Pool.  Nathan  F.  Morgan. 

Beth  Woodbury.  Solomon  Pool. 

Mrs.  Judith  Hale.  Mrs.  Betsey  Witham. 

Mrs.  Martha  Smith.  Mrs.  Elizaheth  Dexter. 

Mrs.  Sally  Pool.  Mrs.  Lydia  Lurrey. 

Mre.  Eleanor  Merrill.  Mrs.  Abigail  Medler. 

Miss  Mary  Woodbury.  Mrs.  Lucy  Davis. 

The  meetings  for  religious  worship  were  at  first 
held  in  the  house  of  Captain  Benjamin  Hale,  who,  in 
1809,  was  licensed  to  preach.  Rev.  Elisha  S.  Wil- 
liams, of  Beverly,  also  often  oflSciated  as  preacher 
from  1809  to  1812.  By  the  year  last  named  the 
church  had  increased  to  thirty-two  members.  The 
years  of  the  war  and  those  immediately  following 
witnessed  no  additions,  and  but  few  meetings  for 
public  worship,  though  the  members  of  the  church 
convened  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  residence  of 
Ebenezer  Pool.  In  December,  1820,  they  settled 
their  first  minister,  Rev.  James  A.  Boswell,  and  com- 
menced public  services  in  a  hall.  In  1822  they  built 
a  house  of  worship.  Mr.  Boswell's  pastorate  ceased 
in  1823,  but  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  church,  his 
successor.  Rev.  Reuben  Curtis,  was  not  settled  till  1827. 
His  successors,  up  to  and  including  the  time  when 
the  territory  ceased  to  belong  to  Gloucester,  were, — 
1831,  Bartlet  Pease;  1834,  Otis  Wing;  1837,  Gibbon 
Williams;  1838,  Benjamin  Knight;  1840, Otis  Wing. 

A  Second  Baptist  Church  was  formed  December  29, 
1830.  at  the  Harbor.  It  is  now  called  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church.    The  original  members  were : 
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Timothy  Favor. 
Beojamin  Ellery. 
Joseph  Fears. 
John  Woodbury. 
Nancy  Woodbury. 
iBtber  Leighton. 
Margaret  Favor. 


Elizabeth  Boberta. 
Sally  Bowe. 
Dorcas  Smith. 
SalUe  Baily. 
Hannah  Dresser. 
Judith  Ellery. 
Lucy  Steele. 


Sally  Elwell. 
Esther  Fears. 
Nancy  Thomas. 
Eunice  Brown. 
Uansah  Adams. 
Betqr  Fean. 


Several  of  the  above  named  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  holding  social  religious  meetings  occasionally 
in  each  other's  homes  during  several  years  before 
their  constituting  a  church,  and,  aided  by  pastors  of 
the  Salem  Baptist  Association,  had  frequently  had 
Sunday  services  in  Union  Hall.  Early  in  1830  they 
took  steps  towards  the  erection  of  a  house  of  wor- 
ship on  Pleasant  Street.  It  was  dedicated  on  the 
21st  of  September,  the  same  year.  This  gave  place 
to  another,  erected  on  the  corner  of  Pleasant  and 
Middle  Streets,  and  dedicated  in  March,  1851.  In 
1869,  when  an  extensive  remodeling  of  this  edifice, 
involving  an  outlay  of  $18,000,  was  in  progress,  it  was 
utterly  destroyed  by  fire.  A  temporary  building  was 
at  once  put  up  on  Mason  Street,  where  worship  was 
held  till  May,  1871,  when  a  new  and  commodious 
church  edifice,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  one  destroyed 
by  fire,  was  dedicated  and  occupied.  The  pastors  of 
the  church  have  been :  Rev.  Samuel  Adlam,  March 
24, 1831,  to  1834;  Rev.  William  Lamson,  June,  1837, 
to  October,  1849;  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  November, 
1839,  to  October,  1841;  Rev.  William  Lamson, 
November,  1841,  to  August,  1848;  Rev.  Joseph  R. 
Manton,  February,  1849,  to  September,  1850;  Rev. 
Miles  Sanford,  March,  1851,  to  July,  1853;  Rev. 
Samuel  Everett  Pierce,  September,  1853,  to  June, 
1860 ;  Rev.  L.  M.  Woodruff,  January,  1862,  to  March, 
1864 ;  Rev.  George  B.  Gow,  December,  1864,  to  March, 
1867 ;  Rev.  Forest  F.  Emerson,  April,  1868,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1873;  Rev.  J.  M.  English,  July,  1875,  to 
March,  1882 ;  Rev.  C.  D.  Morris,  D.D.,  pastor  since 
March,  1882.    Sunday  school  organized  in  1827. 

A  branch  church  was  established  at  East  Glouces- 
ter in  January,  1861,  and  became  duly  organized  as 
the ''  East  Gloucester  Baptist  Church"  on  the  13th  of 
July,  1863.  It  was  originally  composed  of  fifty-four 
persons,  dismissed  from  the  parent  church  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  this  organization.  The  society 
was  organized  in  March,  1865,  and  incorporated  in 
April,  1878. 

A  chapel  was  erected  in  1858,  before  the  creation  of 
any  organization.  It  was  greatly  enlarged  ten  years 
later,  and  dedicated  February  3,  1869.  The  first 
pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  Andrew  Dunn,  settled 
in  September,  1867 ;  his  successors,  with  the  dates  of 
their  settlement,  have  been :  Revs.  Joseph  H.  Gan- 
nett, August,  1867;  A.  M.  Higgins,  June,  1874; 
George  B.  McCullough,  February,  1878 ;  L.  A.  Hall, 
September,  1881 ;  George  Dana  Sanders,  June,  1885. 
Sunday  school  organized  in  1858. 

Meetings  of  the  Baptists  (unorganized)  were  held 
at  Annisquam  early  in  the  present  century,  conducted 
by  Rev.  Epes  Davis,  who  was  ordained  as  a  Free- Will 


Baptist  preacher  not  far  from  1810,  and  for  a  long 
time  held  public  religious  services  in  his  own  house. 
About  the  year  1825  he  joined  the  Oalvinistic  Baptist 
Church,  and  continued  a  preacher  in  the  same  till 
1840.  In  1830  he  built  a  meeting-house  at  Annis- 
quam Point,  which  was  dedicated  in  June,  1831.  It 
passed  out  of  his  hands  in  1838,  and  has  since  been 
used  for  secular  purposes.  It  is  now  known  as 
"  Mechanics*  Hall." 

Methodists.— The  first  Methodist  Episcopal  So- 
ciety was  organized  in  1826.  In  1805  John  Edney, 
an  English  Wesleyan,  moved  into  Gloucester  and 
became  a  resident  in  the  Fourth  Parish,  and  held 
meetings  in  his  own  house.  Probably  at  his  solicita- 
tion, the  first  Methodist  sermon  in  the  town  was 
preached  there  in  1806,  by  Rev.  George  Pickering, 
presiding  elder  of  the  Boston  District.  Mr.  Picker- 
ing made  several  visits  and  may  have  remained  here 
some  little  time,  as,  on  account  of  the  large  crowds 
attracted  to  Mr.  Edney 's  house,  some  of  the  citizens 
professed  alarm  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  tbe 
neighborhood,  and  made  formal  application  to  the 
selectmen  to  interfere.  They  attempted  to  do  so,  by 
calling  on  Mr.  Pickering,  and  requesting  him  to  leave 
town.  He  calmly  assured  them  that  he  knew  what 
he  was  about,  and  should  remain  and  preach  as  loDg 
as  there  was  a  prospect  of  his  doing  good.  Be  was 
not  further  molested.  Mr.  Babson  says  of  this  move- 
ment: '*  A  few  converts  were  the  fruits  of  these  early 
labors;  but  the  field  appears  to  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned  from  this  time  till  1821,  when,  and 
during  the  four  following  years,  Mr.  Pickering,  as  a 
missionary  of  the  New  England  Conference,  frequent- 
ly visited  the  town,  and  preached  either  in  a  private 
house  or  in  the  old  meeting-house,  *  up  in  town.'  On 
these  visits  'class-meetings'  for  religious  inquiry  and 
conversation  were  held ;  and  then  were  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  permanent  ministry."  The  society  or- 
ganized in  1826  was  composed  of  about  twenty  person^ ; 
and  the  following-named  persons  were  the  first  to  be 
formed  into  a  class : 


Thomas  Hillier. 
Dorcaa  Manton. 
iMibel  Hodgkins. 


Jndith  Tucker. 
ClariMa  Adama. 
Betay  Pu]cif«r. 


BachelRlggs. 
Lucy  Lowe. 


Rev.  Aaron  Waitt  was  the  first  minister  appointed 
to  the  field,  which  included  the  whole  Cape.  His 
Sunday  services  were  usually  held  in  the  old  meeting- 
house in  the  Fourth  Parish,  till  the  fall  of  1828,  when 
he  b^an  to  preach  in  a  new  meeting-house  erected 
by  the  Methodists,  on  Prospect  Street,  at  the  Harbor. 
This  house  continued  to  be  occupied  by  the  society 
till  1858,  when  they  purchased  the  meeting-house 
on  Elm  Street,  erected  by  the  "  Independent  Univer- 
salist  Society."  This  was  used  by  them  till  18S3, 
when,  on  the  dlst  of  October,  they  dedicated  and  oc- 
cupied a  new  house  of  worship  on  Prospect  Street. 
Mr.  Waitt^s  successors  were  Revs.  William  R.  Stone, 
Aaron  Hummers,  Aaron  Josselyn,  John  Bailey,  Leon- 
ard B.  Griffin.  E.  M.  Beebe,  Stephen  Hiler,  H.  P. 
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Hall,  Joel  Steele,  Mr.  Burrows,  H.  M.  Bridge,  W.  C. 
Clark,  John  Collum,  J.  Wil:«on,  Linus  Fish,  H.  R. 
Parmenter,  N.  A.  Soule,  Converse  L.  McCurdy,  I.  J. 
P.  Collyer,  W.  C.  High,  J.  C.  Smith,  A.  F.  Herrick, 
N.  T.  Whitaker,  Albert  Gould,  Edward  A.  Titus, 
George  F.  Eaton,  S.  B.  Sweetzer,  J.  W.  Higgins.  Mr. 
Higgins  is  the  present  pastor.  Messrs.  Burrows, 
Clark  and  Collum  were  local  preachers,  who  had  lay 
occupatioDs.     Sunday-school  organized  in  1826. 

A  Second  Methodist  Society  and  Church  were  or- 
ganized in  1838,  at  Riverdale.  Meetings  in  that 
neighborhood  had  not  been  interrupted  by  the 
erection  of  the  house  of  worship  at  the  Harbor,  in 
1828,  but  Mr.  Waitt's  labors,  as  were  those  of  his 
ftuccf ssors  until  1838,  were  divided  belwt  en  the  Har- 
bor and  Town  Parish,  with  occasional  preaching  at 
Sandy  Bay.  In  the  fall  of  1837,  Mr.  Samuel  Curtis, 
of  Riverdale,  having  donated  a  lot  of  land  for  church 
pnrpoaes,  steps  were  taken  for  erecting  a  house  of 
worship  thereon.  The  edifice  was  completed  the 
next  year,  and  dedicated  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1838.  The  bell  still  in  use  on  this  meeting-house 
was  porcbaaed  of  the  Congregationalist  Church  in 
Bockport,  and  is  the  same  as  gave  the  alarm  to  the 
citizens  in  September,  1814,  on  the  occasion — as  nar- 
rated in  the  chapter  on  Military  Affairs — when  the 
British  frigate  "  Nymph  "  opened  fire  on  the  town* 
The  ministers  at  Riverdale  tince  the  Methodists 
there  ceased  to  be  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
miniHter  at  the  Harbor,  have  been,  with  the  dates  of 
their  appointment :  Revs.  Leonard  B.  GriflSn,  1838  ; 
Benjamin  F.  Lambord,  1840;  Ziba  B.  C.  Dunham, 
1841;  Zachariah  A.  Mudge,  1842;  Thomas  C. 
Pearce,  1843;  C.  R.  Foster,  1844;  Daniel  Richards, 
1845;  John  Poulson,  1847;  John  G.  Gary,  1848; 
Jarvis  Wilson,  1850;  Augustus  F.  Bailey,  1851; 
William  F.  La  Count,  1853 ;  Z.  B.  C.  Dunham,  1855; 
Horace  F.  Morse,  1856;  Samuel  A.  Cushinir,  1858; 
N.  a  Spaulding,  1859;  John  Middleton,  1861;  S. 
Chapin,  1863 ;  W.  F.  La  Count,  1865 ;  A.  J.  Hall, 
1868;  W.  J.  Hambleton,  1871;  A.  M.  Osgood,  1872; 
JohnCapen,  1873;  W.  P.  Blackmer,  1874;  W.  Wil- 
kie,  1876;  N.  H.  Martin,  1878;  I.  A.  Mesler,  1881  ; 
0.  M.  Hall,  1884;  T.  C.  Martin,  1887.  Sunday- 
school  organized  1838. 

A  Third  Methodist  Church  was  organized  by  form- 
ing a  class  at  Sandy  Bay,  in  1831,  by  Rev.  Aaron 
Lummus,  then  settled  at  the  Harbor.  The  members 
ofthe  class  were: 

Un  Cl«ftTM.  Hattie  Tarr.  Rhoda  CleaTes. 

Xlcy  CI«aTef.  Charles  Wormwood.  Betsey  Tarr. 

Aao  CleaTes.  Zacbeus  Roberto.  John  Cleaves. 

Solomon  Tarr.  Louis  Pool. 

This  class  was  connected  with  the  Harbor  Church 
until  1838,  when  it  was  set  off  as  a  circuit  with  Town 
Parish,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Leonard  B.  Griffin. 
A  meeting-house  was  erected  and  dedicated  that 
ytar.  In  1839  the  society  was  made  a  separate 
charge,  and  Rev.  Israel  Washburn   was  appointed 


pastor.    Rev.  Thomas  G.  Brown  was  pastor  when  the 
territory  became  a  part  of  the  town  of  Rockport. 

A  Fourth  Methodist  Church  began  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  following-named  persons  as  a  class,  in 
May,  1871,  at  Bay  View: 


Kilby  P.  Sargent. 
George  Lane. 
Thomas  Lane. 
Nancj  Griffin. 
Sarah  Roberts. 
Daniel  Roberts. 


George  W.  Hodgdon.      Sarah  Griffln. 


Eliza  J.  Hodgdon. 
Lincoln  Littlefleld. 
Eliza  J.  Littlefleld. 
Clara  Bamsdell. 
Moses  Ramsdell. 


Charles  W.  HowUnd. 

William  Roily. 

Richard  Pillage. 

N.Hart. 

M.  M.  Hatch. 


William  P.  Hayden.        Warren  Griffln. 

A  church  edifice  was  erected  on  a  lot  donated  by 
Mr.  Kilby  P.  Sargent,  and  was  dedicated  on  the  14th 
of  March,  1871.  Rev.  Alonzo  Sanderson  was  the  first 
pastor.  His  successors  were  Revs.  Allen  J.  Hall, 
William  B.  Toulmin,  George  E.  Sanderson,  John 
Peterson,  William  Silverthorn,  William  F.  Lawford, 
and  the  present  incumbent,  Rev.  George  W.  Coon. 
Sunday-school  organized  1871 . 

A  Fifth  Methodist  Church  was  organized  on  the 
23d  of  September,  1885,  at  East  Gloucester,  with 
twenty-two  members.  A  church  building  was  begun 
in  June  of  that  year,  and  finished  in  January,  1887. 
It  has  no  resident  pastor,  but  is  regularly  supplied 
with  preaching.    Sunday-school  organized  1885. 

Work  among  the  Swedes  was  begun  by  the  Method- 
ists in  Gloucester,  by  forming  a  class  in  November, 
1874.  In  1884  Rev.  Albert  Hallen  was  appointed  by 
the  Conference  to  labor  among  the  Swedes  on  the 
Cape. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. — An  Orthodox  Congrega- 
tionalist  Society  was  organized  at  Lanesville  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1828.  They  at  once  erected  a  chapel, 
which  was  dedicated  in  October  the  same  year.  It 
was  greatly  enlarged  in  1853,  and  gave  place  some 
thirteen  years  later  to  the  present  commodious  house 
of  worship,  dedicated  the  31st  of  January,  1866.  In 
August,  1830,  the  following-named  persons  were  duly 
formed  into  **The  North  Orthodox  Congregational 
Church:" 

Jonathan  Haraden.  Hannah  Young. 

William  Choate.  Mary  Andrews. 

Matthew  &  Giles.  Nancy  Young. 
Esther  Lane. 

Their  first  pastor,  installed  in  March,  1831,  was 
Rev.  Moses  Sawyer.  His  successors  have  been  :  1840, 
Rev.  David  Tilton  ;  1850,  Rev.  Edwin  Seabury ;  1854, 
Rev.  N.  Richardson ;  1857,  Rev.  Francis  N.  Peloubet ; 
1860,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Burgess;  1863,  Rev.  Thomas 
Morong;  1868,  Rev.  Will  C  Wood;  1871,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam H.  Teel ;  1875,  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Andrews ;  1882, 
Rev.  Josiah  G.  Willis ;  Rev.  Frank  H.  Reed,  the 
present  pastor,  August  16,  1885.  Sunday-school 
organized  1830. 

In  November,  1829,  Andrew  Parker,  Nathaniel 
Babson,  Judith  Parsons,  Elizabeth  J.  Stevens,  Sarah 
Harraden,  Anna  Harraden,  Pamelia  Stacy,  the  seven 
members  of  the  First  Parish  Church  who  had  with- 
drawn from  that  organization  during  the  pastorate  of 


Susan  Dennisou. 
Deborah  P.  Young. 
Nancy  B.  Young. 
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Rev.  Mr.  Hildreth,  were  organized  into  "The  Evangel- 
ical Congregational  Church''  by  an  ecclesiastical 
council  called  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  them,  and 
probably  others  not  members  of  the  church,  formed 
a  society  on  the  13th  of  March,  1830,  and  took  the 
name  "The  Evangelical  Society."  In  1831  they 
erected  a  house  of  worship  on  the  corner  of  Middle 
and  Church  Streets,  which  was  dedicated  on  the  8th 
of  September  of  that  year.  It  was  sold  and  removed 
in  1854,  and  a  more  commodious  structure  was  built 
on  the  same  spot,  and  dedicated  the  22d  of  March, 
1855.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Charles  S.  Porter, 
ordained  the  Ist  of  August,  1832.  His  successors, 
with  dates  of  their  settlement  over  the  church,  have 
been  :  1835,  Rev.  Christopher  M.  Nickels;  1848,  Rev. 
James  Aiken  ;  1853,  Rev.  J.  L.  Hatch ;  1858,  Rev. 
LysanderDickerman;  1860,  Rev.  I.C.  Thacher;  1871, 
Rev.  SethW.  Segur;  1874,  Rev.  F.  B.  Makepeace; 
1879,  Rev.  Frank  G.  Clark,  who  resigned  in  April, 
1887.  His  successor  has  not  yet  been  chosen.  Sun- 
day-school organized  1829. 

The  "  Trinitarian  Congregational  Society  "  at  West 
Gloucester  was  duly  organized,  as  was  also  the  church 
connected  therewith,  in  1833.  A  house  of  worship 
was  erected  on  the  main  road  from  Gloucester  to  Es- 
sex in  1834.  The  pastors  have  been :  Rev.  C.  B. 
Smith,  to  May,  1861 ;  Rev.  Samuel  Cole,  August, 
1862,  to  1867 ;  Rev.  Charles  D.  Pigeon,  June,  1868, 
to  October,  1872 ;  Rev.  Luther  Farnham,  November, 
1872,  to  November,  1873;  Rev.  Nathaniel  Richard- 
son, May,  1874,  to  November,  1879 ;  Rev.  Alexander 
C.  Childs,  May,  1880,  to  May,  1885 ;  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Goldsmith,  June,  1885,  to  June,  1887.  The  pulpit  is 
now  supplied  by  Rev.  James  C.  Alvord,  of  Andover 
Theological  School.  Sunday-school  probably  organ- 
ized in  1833. 

In  January,  1887,  a  Congregational  Society,  and  a 
church  entitled  the  "  Union  Congregational  Church," 
of  twenty  members,  was  organized  in  the  new  Union 
Chapel,  at  Magnolia.  Regular  services  are  held  in 
the  old  Union  Chapel,  erected  some  years  ago,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  of  West  Gloucester,  has  been 
the  regular  supply  for  the  pulpit.  A  Union  Sunday- 
school  has  been  held  in  the  chapel  several  years. 

Roman  Catholic.*— /S/.  Ann's  Church. — In  the  ac- 
companying illustration  we  have  an  excellent  picture 
of  the  church  property  of  the  Catholic  parish  of  St. 
Ann,  Gloucester,  Mass.  It  is  perfect  except  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  buildings,  which  form  almost 
a  square,  and  are  therefore  even  more  desirably  lo- 
cated. The  church  and  convent  are  located  on  Park 
Street.  The  parochial  house  and  school  stand  pictu- 
resquely at  the  head  of  Dale  Avenue,  only  a  few  rods 
distant  from  the  City  Hall.  A  more  desirable  location 
could  not  b«  found  in  the  whole  city  for  the  house. 
Nor  could  the  citizens  find  a  more  beautiful  building 
for  the  vicinity  of  their  handsome  City  Hall. 

1  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Healj. 


This  is  plainly  a  group  of  church  property  in  which 
the  richest  parish  in  the  land  might  take  a  virtuous 
pride.  And  it  merits  our  admiration  all  the  more, 
that  it  is  the  pious  offering  to  God  and  religion  of 
oiir  Cape  Ann  fishermen.  It  is  truly  a  great  work 
for  a  parish  neither  rich  nor  over-numerous.  And  it 
appears  all  the  greater  as  you  read,  at  the  foot  of  the 
picture,  the  date  of  erection  of  the  several  buildings. 
Only  twelve  years  ago  this  congregation  had  to 
worship  in  the  poorest  church  in  town,  with  little 
prospects  of  anything  better  in  the  near  future.  But 
a  glance  at  this  picture  soon  reveals  the  possibilities 
of  the  united  efforts  of  a  zealous  priest  and  people. 

The  corner-stone  of  this  magnificent  granite  church 
was  laid  only  in  1876.  This  parochial  house,  equally 
handsome  and  substantial,  was  built  in  1880;  and  the 
school  and  convent  were  completed  in  1886.  It  is  a 
most  extraordinary  record  of  only  ten  years. 

The  Cape  Ann  fishermen  have  here  a  grand  centen- 
nial monument,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  figures  1876, 
found  inscribed  on  the  corner-stone  of  this  magnifi- 
cent granite  church.  And  well  may  they  be  proud  of 
this,  their  fisherman  church,  so  appropriately  dedicated 
to  St.  Ann,  the  mother  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  God. 
It  is  here  at  this  holy  shrine  that  so  many  of  these 
brave  men  piously  prepare  themselves  for  the  peril- 
ous trip.  And  from  its  golden  cross,  brightly  glitter- 
ing in  the  sun,  some  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  they  reverently  receive  a  parting 
benediction,  and,  on  their  return,  this  self-same 
emblem  of  salvation  first  meets  their  anxious  gaze  for 
home,  and  once  more  invites  them  within  its  sacred 
precincts  for  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  their  safe 
deliverance  from  so  many  dangers. 

The  following  brief  description  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  of  interest  and  advantage  to  the  many  summer 
visitors,  who  are  becoming  more  and  more  numer- 
ous every  year,  as  this  healthful  resort  is  becoming 
better  known : 

This  church  is  built  from  the  choicest  material  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  Rockport  Granite  Company's 
quarries.  The  style  is  pure  Gothic,  and  it  b  suffi- 
ciently ornamental  to  be  recognized  as  the  grand  and 
chief  ornament  of  the  city  by  all  its  citizens,  r^ard- 
less  of  creed  or  denomination. 

It  has  six  spacious  entrances — three  through  a 
commodious  vestibule  and  three  to  the  basement. 
This  basement  might  of  itself  pass  for  quite  a  church, 
having  solid  hard -wood  pews  with  over  a  thousand 
sittings,  with  its  high  and  neatly  frescoed  ceiling  and 
elegantly  carved  altar,  on  either  side  of  which  stands 
a  commodious  vestry-room.  The  three  front  en- 
trances to  the  church  are  large,  pointed  openings, 
with  heads  of  tracery,  that  in  the  centre  having 
moulded  copings.  Over  this  central  entrance  is  a 
very  handsome  rose  window,  sixteen  feet  in  diameter, 
with  label  mouldings  of  granite.  The  side  windows, 
eight  on  each  side,  giving  one  in  each  bay,  are  five 
and  one-half  by  fifteen  feet,  pointed  and  with  heads  of 
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tracery.  The  roof  is  lighted  in  the  dormers,  one  in 
each  bay ;  it  is  slated  with  the  beat  Eastern  slate, 
with  bands  of  unfading  Vermont  green.  The  interior 
arrangements  consist  of  nave,  aisles  and  chancel,  the 
latter  with  a  vestry  on  either  side,  connected  by  a 
passage  in  the  rear  of  the  main  altar.  The  aisles  are 
three  in  number,  leading  from  the  several  entrances, 
the  main  aisle  being  six  feet  and  the  others  four  feet 
in  width.  The  roof  is  open-timbered,  with  the  tim- 
bers cased  and  moulded,  and  pointed  in  form.  The 
organ  gallery  over  the  vestibule,  extending  slightly 
into  the  auditorium,  is  the  only  gallery  in  the  church. 
The  chancel,  at  the  rear  of  the  auditorium,  is  oc- 


richly  decorated.  The  windows  are  of  cathedral 
glass,  and  very  rich  and  elegant  in  design  and  color, 
and  the  walls  are  richly  decorated.  In  the  frescoing, 
as  in  everything  else  in  the  building,  the  pure 
geometrical  Gothic  style  has  been  scrupuously  ad- 
hered to  in  every  detail,  and,  amid  countless  varieties 
of  beautiful  shades  and  shadows,  the  most  perfect 
unity  of  design  and  color  has  been  most  admirably 
preserved.  On  the  sides  of  the  front  entrance  be- 
neath the  organ  gallery  are  two  beautiful  groups  of 
paintings  in  life-size  by  Schumacher,  one  represent- 
ing the  divine  commission  of  the  twelve  apostles  to 
preach  the  Gospel ;  the  other,  the  same  group,  at  the 


tagonal  in  form,  with  an  arch  forty  feet  wide  and  sixty 
feet  high,  pointed  and  with  heavy  stucco  mouldings. 
It  contains  four  windows,  four  feet  by  fourteen  each, 
with  figures  in  richly-stained  glass.  These  figures 
represent  the  four  evangelists,  with  their  respective 
emblems — the  ox,  lion,  eagle  and  angel. 

The  altars,  three  in  number,  made  from  the  archi- 
tect's design,  and  in  style  and  proportion  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  other  work,  are  all  in  marble,  set  in 
mosaic  style  of  exquisite  variety,  and  represent  nearly 
til  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  main  altar,  some 
thirty  feet  high,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  this 
country.  The  nave  arches,  sixteen  in  number  (eight 
on  each  side),  are  pointed  in  form,  with  heavy  mould- 
ing, and  springing  from  richly-carved  caps  and  grace- 
ful columns  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  The 
wainscoting,  altar  rail,  gallery  front,  etc.,  are  finished 
in  brown  ash,  and  all  the  work  in  the  roof  is  of  pine. 


ascension  of  the  blessed  Saviour.  Over  the  side 
altars  are  two  real  works  of  art  of  great  merit, 
brought  from  Florence  by  the  pastor  in  1878 — one  a 
beautiful  gem  of  the  Raphael  school  of  art,  represent- 
ing the  "Virgin  with  the  Divine  Infant  Visited  by 
St.  Elizabeth  and  St.  John  the  Baptist ; "  the  other  is 
of  the  Flemish  school  of  art,  representing  the  "Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi  at  the  Stable  of  Bethlehem." 

A  description  of  the  countless  sacred  emblems 
which  everywhere  greet  the  eye,  and  representing 
scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  would  require  too 
much  space.  The  student  of  biblical  and  ecclesias- 
tical lore  may  here  find  a  rich  field  for  interesting 
study,  not  for  hours,  but  for  whole  days,  in  their  pic- 
torial illustration.  Crowning  this  sacred  edifice  is  a 
steeple  towering  in  graceful  proportions  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  feet  in  height.  And  in  the  handsome 
belfry  of  fine-cut  granite  hangs  the  largest  and  mel- 
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lowest  church-bell  in  the  entire  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

This  church  alone  cost  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  entire  group  has  involved  an  expendi- 
ture of  one  hundrcMl  and  forty  thousand  dollars. 
Hence  these  words  of  Bishop  O'Reilly  in  his  preface 
to  his  sermon, — "This  is  a  surprise  to  all  the  priests 
not  only  of  this  diocese,  but  of  all  New  England. 
Praise  is  in  the  mouths  of  all.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
the  people  have  not  been  extremely  generous,  many 
of  them  poor  and  making  their  living  by  toiling  on 
the  sea.  Their  hearts  are  in  the  right  place ;  they 
have  the  faith,  and  is  it  not  cheerful  when  they  are 
nearing  land  to  see  the  first  object  that  of  their 
church,  the  cross  on  the  highest  tower  glittering  in 
the  sunshine?'' 

Forty  years  ago  saw  no  Catholic  congregation  in 
this  place.  Among  the  priests  prebent  at  this  conse- 
cration was  the  Rev.  D.  O'Callaghan,  the  respected' 
pastor  of  St.  Augustine's,  South  Boston,  who,  as  altar- 
boy  from  Salem,  served  the  first  Mass  in  Gloucester. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Shahan,  then  the  pious  pastor  of 
Salem,  purchased  for  them  a  Baptist  Church,  which 
was  dedicated  by  Rev.  John  O'Brien,  of  Lowell,  Sep- 
tember 30, 1855,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  Rev. 
N.  S.  O'Brien.  A  few  months  thereafter  Rev.  Dr. 
Acquarone  became  the  first  pastor,  and  remained  in 
charge  until,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  retired  in  1871  to 
his  native  Italy. 

The  Rev.  J.  J.  Healy,  to  whose  indefatigable  zeal 
and  energy  this  parish  owes  its  present  prosperous 
condition,  was  born  near  Bantry,  County  Cork,  Ire- 
land, January  30,  1835.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  30, 1868. 
After  three  years  in  St.  James  parish,  Salem,  Mass., 
he  took  charge  of  his  Gloucester  parish,  September  5, 
1871.  The  Catholic  Church  property  in  Gloucester 
was  then  limited  to  the  old  wooden  building,  formerly  a 
Baptist  Church,  scarcely  suflScient  accommodation  for 
the  Sunday-school  which  the  new  pastor  soon  rallied 
around  him.  There  being  no  parochial  house,  the  first 
BIX  weeks  were  spent  in  a  hotel.  During  these  few 
weeks  the  Sunday-school  was  organized,  certain  re- 
ligious societies  established,  and  a  respectable  paro- 
chial house  was  purchased  and  soon  suitably  furnished. 
All  this  rush  rather  excited  the  quiet  people,  who 
never  expected  to  see  all  this  accomplished  during 
their  natural  lives.  They  even  assembled  in  church 
to  protest  against  such  innovations  and  the  rashness 
of  the  priest  in  thus  purchasing  a  hou^e  without  their 
counsel  and  consent.  On  this  occasion  a  more  or  less 
stormy  discussion  took  place  between  priest  and  people^ 
wherein  the  former  evidently  came  off  victorious,  for 
he  not  only  persisted  in  his  house  transaction,  but 
soon  set  about  purchasing  house-lots  around  the  old 
church,  with  the  evident  determination  of  some  time 
in  the  future  building  a  more  suitable  church.  The 
people  were  innocent  enough  in  their  remonstrance, 
as  the  sequel  plainly  shows.    For  upon  ocular  demon- 


stration of  the  extraordinary  zeal  and  business  capacity 
of  their  pastor  they  soon  rallied  to  his  generous  sop- 
port.  Lot  afler  lot  was  purchased  in  quick  succeasion, 
and  the  old  buildings  were  economically  displaced  and 
disposed  of.  It  was,  of  course,  an  expensive  way  of 
getting  land,  but  all  the  surroundings  being  built  on, 
and  this  spot  being  controlled  and  otherwise  desirable, 
he  was  left  no  choice  in  this  matter.  Some  thought 
a  somewhat  larger  and  better  church  ought  to  be  begun 
before  a  great  while,  but  not  a  few  declared  the  old 
church  good  enough  for  this  poor  congregation.  But 
before  they  had  time  to  arrive  at  any  unanimous  con- 
clusion the  excavations  were  progressing,  and  in  di- 
mensions somewhat  alarming.  A  new  church  was  evi- 
dently inevitable,  and  the  people,  with  the  best  grace 
possible,  anxiously  awaited  future  developments. 

The  new  foundations  seemed  rather  heavy  for  a 
wooden  structure,  and  a  brick  one  would,  of  course,  be 
too  expensive  ,*  and  it  was  not  until  the  walls  arose  far 
above  the  surface  with  handsome,  substantial  granite 
that  the  good  people  believed  that  they  were  about  to 
have  a  veritable  granite  church.  Both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  stared  and  wondered,  reluctant  to  express 
their  innermost  thoughts.  But  the  administration  was 
s'uch  a  great  success  from  the  beginning,  and  so  far 
beyond  their  highest  expectations,  that  they  deter- 
mined more  and  more  to  give  it  a  fair  and  full  trial. 

Collections  and  fairs  followed  in  quick  succession, 
and  so  marvelou^ly  successful  were  the  results  that 
the  people  became  more  and  more  confirmed  in  faith 
and  works.  The  year  1876  saw  the  laying  of  th«  cor- 
ner-stone and  the  completion  of  this  handsome  granite 
edifice, — this  grand  centennial  monument  of  both 
priest  and  people ;  and  with  the  use  of  their  first  stag- 
ing was  finished  not  only  its  handsome  frescoing,  but 
its  three  magnificently  rich  marble  altars.  Soon  after 
followed  the  erection  of  its  grand  organ,  r^^rded  the 
best  in  Essex  County ;  the  granite  belfry  and  tower, 
and  finally  the  placing  and  blessing  of  the  largest  and 
mellowest  of  church-bells  in  New  England.  In  1880 
a  magnificent  parochial  house  of  faced  brick,  with 
brown-stone  trimmings  and  finest  granite  underpin- 
ning, equally  grand  in  all  its  other  parts,  found  them 
in  possession  of  the  finest  priests'  house  in  the  arch- 
diocese. 

The  last  parochial  work  was  the  very  pretty  convent 
and  the  school,  with  six  large  school-rooms,  the  best 
that  can  be  found  in  the  city.  All  continued  to  praise 
and  admire  this  great  work.  But  although  very  satis- 
factory returns  were  annually  read  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived, the  absence  of  any  public  report  of  the  indebt- 
edness left  the  timid  somewhat  fearful.  And  it  was 
not  till  they  had  seen  their  grand  church  solemnly 
consecrated,  and  with  all  the  richness  and  grandeur 
which  it  actually  contains,  out  of  debt,  that  all  with 
one  accord  united  in  devout  praise  and  thanksgiving 
for  the  great  things  the  Lord  had  done  for  them  in  so 
brief  a  period. 

This  church  was  consecrated  July  25, 1886,  by  Most 
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Kev.  John  J.  Williams,  Archbishop  of  Boston,  as- 
sisted by  fifty  of  the  clergy  from  this  and  neighboring 
dioceses,  with  Rev.  J.  P.  Bodfish,  rector  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, as  grand  master  of  ceremonies,  and  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Regan,  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  this  city,  assistant 
master.  The  consecration  services  began  at  7  a.m. 
and  lasted  until  9.30  a.m. 

A  special  train  arrived  from  Boston  at  9.45  a.m., 
bringing  about  fifty  priests  and  a  select  choir  of  forty 
of  Boston's  vocalists,  who  sang  the  High  Mass  of  con- 
secration. The  sermon  was  by  the  Right  Rev.  P.  T. 
(yReilly,  Bishop  of  Springfield.  The  oflScers  of  the 
Mass  were  as  follows :  Rev.  Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell,  of 
East  Boston,  celebrant;  Rev.  W.  P.  McQuaid,  of 
Boston,  deacon ;  Rev.  M.  F.  Flatly,  of  Maiden,  sub- 
deacon,  in  presence  of  the  most  reverend  archbishop, 
with  Very  Rev.  William  Byrne,  V.G.,  Very  Rev.  John 
Hogan,  S.S.,  D.D.,  superior  of  the  ecclesiastical  sem- 
inary of  Brighton,  assistant  priests ;  also  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  O'Reilly,  of  Springfield,  with  his  vicar-gen- 
eral. Very  Rev.  P.  Healy,  of  Chicopee,  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Griflin,  of  Worcester,  chancellor  of  the  dio- 
cese ;  also  Father  N eagle,  chancellor  of  the  archdio- 
cese; and  P.  P.  Chapon,  S.S.,  D.D.,  professor  of 
dogma,  Brighton  ;  Professor  Rev.  Louis  Walsh ;  Pro- 
fessor Rev.  J.  Begley,  of  Brighton  Seminary ;  Revs. 
John  J.  Gray,  of  Salem  ;  J.  Harrington,  of  Lynn ; 
John  Tiemey,  of  Rockland ;  Christopher  McGrath, 
of  Somerville ;  •T,  J.  Harkins,  P.  Phelan,  of  Holyoke ; 
James  Quan,  of  Webster;  P.  Quaille,  of  Turner's 
Falls ;  M.  Moran,  of  Boston ;  and  Rev.  John  Mc- 
Mahon,  of  Charlestown,  who  accompanied  his  brother, 
the  Bishop  of  Hartford. 

The  following  musical  programme  was  most  happily 
rendered  by  forty  eelect  vocalists  from  the  best  Bos- 
ton choirs,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  John  J. 
McCloskey  ;  and  the  new  organ,  the  finest  in  Essex 
County,  was  at  its  best  under  the  inspiring  touch  of 
Mr.  J.  Frank  Donahoe,  the  worthy  organist  of  the 
Boston  Cathedral. 

Beethoven's  grand  Mass  in  C,  sung  by  Miss  Ellen  A. 
McLaughlin,  leading  soprano  of  Boston  Cathedral ; 
Mrs.  Celia  Mooney,  leading  alto  at  Boston  Cathedral ; 
Miss  Tessie  M.  Flynn,  leading  alto  at  St.  James' 
Church,  Boston ;  Mr.  John  J.  McCluskey,  leading  basso 
at  the  Boston  Cathedral ;  with  a  chorus  of  forty  voices, 
and  Mr.  J.  Frank  Donahoe,  organist  of  the  Cathedral. 
Mr.  Donahoe  performed  a  grand  march  composed  by 
himself  and  the  "  Offertoire  "  of  Baptiste.  Miss  Mc- 
Laaghlin  sung  at  the  offertory,  and  Mr.  Farley  sung 
**  Veni  Creator,"  composed  by  Cirillo,  and  the  grand 
choral  "  Te  Deum."  At  one  o'clock  the  bishops  and 
priests  dined  at  the  parochial  residence,  and  the  chpir, 
with  other  invited  guests,  some  fifty  of  the  laity, 
dined  at  the  Pavilion  Hotel.  At  two  o'clock  they 
were  treated  to  a  drive  through  the  city  and  its 
Borroundiogs.  At  3.30  p.m.  there  was  an  eloquent 
lecture  on  "  Education,"  by  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty, 
of  Worcester,  with  a  sacred  concert,  as  follows : 
831 


1.  Organ  Solo—"  Priests'  March  from  Athalie  " Mendelnohn 

Mr.  J.  Frank  Donahoe. 

2.  Soprano  Solo— "SaWe  Eoglna  " Dana 

MiflB  Ellen  A.  McLaughUn. 

3.  Pilgnme'  chorus  of  forty  voices. 

4.  Contralto  Solo--*'Fac  utportem,"  from  "Stabat  Mater" Roninl 

Mro.  D.  A  Ring,  leading  contralto  of  St  Augustine's  Church, 
South  Boston. 

6.  Tenor  Solo— **Ct^ufl  AnimanuV  fh>m  "Stabat  Mater" Rossini 

Mr.  John  Farley. 

5.  '*Halleli^ah  Chorus  "—Grand  Chorus Handel 

7.  Lecture  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Conaty,  of  Worcester. 

8.  BaoB  Solo — "  God  Everywhere  " I*obner 

Mr.  John  J.  McCluskey,  basso  of  Boston  Cathedral. 

9.  "  The  Heavens  are  telling  the  Glory  of  God." 

Miss  McLaughlin,  Mr.  Farley,  Mr.  McCluskey  and  chorus. 

And  at  7.30  p.m.  the  grand  church  was  again 
crowded  for  pontifical  vespers  by  Right  Rev.  Law- 
rence McMahon,  Bishop  of  Hartford;  Rev.  Louis 
Walsh,  professor  at  the  St  John  Ecclesiastical  Sem- 
inary, being  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  vespers  and  benediction  were  sung  by  St.  Ann's 
choir,  under  the  able  direction  of  Miss  Carrie  Simp- 
son, their  own  organist.  And  thus  appropriately 
terminated  the  programme  of  this  great  day  for 
Gloucester. 

Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart, — Mass  was  first  cele- 
brated in  Lanesville  in  1850.  Services  were  held 
several  years  in  Village  Hall.  A  church  was  erected 
between  Lanesville  and  Bay  View  in  1876.  Rev. 
Thomas  Barry,  officiating  also  at  Rockport,  had 
charge  of  the  church  several  years.  The  present 
priest  in  charge  is  Rev.  Daniel  S.  Healy,  also  in 
charge  of  the  congregation  at  Rockport  Sunday- 
school  organized  in  1855. 

Episcopalian. — The  parish  of  St.  John's  Episco- 
pal Church  was  formed  in  the  summer  of  1863,  and 
reorganized  the  16th  of  October,  1871.  Services  con- 
ducted by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Edson,  of  Lowell,  were 
held  in  Gloucester  in  the  summer  of  1862,  and  other 
visiting  and  neighboring  clergy  soon  followed.  These 
services  were  held  in  Magnolia  Hall,  a  building 
occupying  the  site  of  the  present  church  edifice,  the 
latter  being  erected  in  1864,  and  consecrated  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Paddock,  D.D^  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1874.  The  first  rector  of  the  church  was  Rev. 
Joshua  R.  Pierce,  who  was  chosen  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1864,  and  resigned  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1865.  His  successors  have  been  Rev.  J.  Frank 
Wiokley,  fifteen  mouths  from  the  21st  of  November, 
1866 ;  Rev.  James  Reid,  from  April,  1872,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1876;  Rev.  W.  R.  Hooper,  from  1877  to  April, 
1882 ;  Rev.  Charles  A.  Hayden,  the  present  rector, 
took  charge  on  the  1st  of  December,  1882.  Sunday- 
school  organized  in  1862. 

SwEDENBORGiAN. — The  First  Society  of  the  New 
Church  was  organized  in  May,  1871.  Services  were 
at  first  held  at  the  residence  of  their  pastor,  Rev. 
Robert  P.  Rogers;  and  subsequently  in  the  hall  of 
the  Scientific  and  Literary  Association.  They  are 
now  temporarily  suspended. 
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Undenominational. — A  religious  organization, 
chiefly  designed  to  meet  the  religious  needs  of  sum- 
mer visitors  at  Magnolia,  was  established  in  1885, 
and  a  house  of  worship,  called  ''The  Magnolia 
Church,"  was  erected  the  same  year.  The  cost,  in- 
cluding land,  was  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. 


CHAPTER  CVII. 

GLOUCESTER--(  Continued), 

Sckook — LifO0mm    Bawj/mr  Frm  Librarp — SdtnUfie  Societjf — NmMpapm. 

During  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Cape,  whatever  schools  there  were,  or  whatever 
instruction  was  given  in  the  rudiments  of  learning, 
aside  from  home  training,  resulted  from  private  en- 
terprises, which  were  probably  not  very  numerous. 
Ezekiel  Collins,  bom  in  1644,  taught  writing,  and 
perhaps  some  other  branches  of  learning,  in  private 
families.  Other  citizens  probably  rendered  similar 
service.  The  first  action  taken  by  the  town  was  in 
16%,  when  the  selectmen  were  ordered  to  "  provide  a 
schoolmaster  in  convenient  time."  At  another  town- 
meeting,  in  1698,  in  action  on  an  article  in  the  war- 
rant "about  a  schoolmaster,  whether  they  would 
choose  one  or  no,  the  vote  carried  it  to  choose  one," 
and  Thomas  Riggs,  Sr.,  was  chosen  to  that  office, 
"  to  have  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  day  during  the 
town's  pleasure,  and  the  said  Riggs's  likeing  to  carry 
it  on."  This  arrangement  must  have  been  of  brief 
duration,  for  in  1701,  at  a  Quarterly-Session  Court  in 
Salem,  the  town  was  presented  for  neglect  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  schools.  A  school  was 
opened  in  the  beginning  of  1703,  and  continued, 
probably  with  wide  gaps  between  the  terms,  till  1706. 
In  1707  the  town's  delinquency  in  this  matter  was 
again  a  subject  of  complaint  at  court.  Proceedings 
were  stayed,  however,  by  the  town's  arranging  for  a 
school  to  be  opened.  In  1809  Mr.  Joshua  Moody 
was  engaged  to  teach  one  quarter  for  eight  pounds ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  common  branches,  he  was  *'  to 
teach  lattine,  if  scholars  appear."  Since  1812  schools 
have  been  among  the  permanent  institutions  of 
Gloucester. 

The  first  school-house  was  built  in  1708,  and  was 
located  '*on  the  easterly  side  of  the  meeting-house." 
Its  dimensions,  as  ordered  by  the  town,  were,  "  length, 
24  feet ;  width,  16  feet ;  height  of  stud,  6  feet."  The 
cost  of  the  completed  building  was  £24  16«.  Prior 
to  this  time  the  sessions  of  the  school  had  been  held 
in  the  meeting-house.  For  about  thirty  years  the 
public  grammar  school  was  kept  in  this  school-house, 
not  without  complaint,  however,  that,  on  account  of 
its  distance  from  their  homes,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  children  were  deprived  of  its  advantages.  To 
remedy  this,  in  part,  land  was  granted  the  people  of 


Sandy  Bay,  in  1725,  on  which  to  erect  a  school- house, 
^^  to  keep  a  good  school  in  for  the  Godly  instruction 
of  children,  and  teaching  of  them  to  read  and  write 
good  English ;"  and  in  1826  a  similar  grant  was  made 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Head  of  the  Harbor.     It  was 
rapidly  becoming  manifest,  however,  that  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  the  grammar  school  building  was 
located  was  fast  losing  its  importance.     Population 
was  increasing  much  more  rapidly  in  other  portions 
of  the  town.    The  first  serious  remonstrance  against 
the  existing  state  of  things  came  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Annisquam,  who  commenced  an  action  against  the 
town   for  not  giving  them  their  proportion  of  the 
school  privileges.    The  result  of  their  remonstrance 
was  an  arrangement  which  for  many  years  satisfied 
all  parts  of  the  town.      Mr.  Babson  thus  states  the 
scheme:  ''In  a  town-meeting,  October,  1735,  a  plan 
was  adopted  by  which  the  territory  was  divided  into 
districts,  conforming  to  the  parish  lines,  afterwards 
established,  with   the  exception  that  three  school 
districts  were  formed  from  the  section  now  known  as 
the  First  Parish.    The  number  of  districts  was  seven ; 
and  the  school  was  apportioned  to  each  according  as 
its  proportion  of  the  town  rate  was  to  the  whole  tax. 
Each  district  was  to  provide  a  convenient  school- 
house  ;  and,  in  case  of  neglect  to  do  so,  was  to  lose  its 
turn  for  three  years— the  time  employed  in  the  circuit 
To  conform  to  the  old  Colony  law,  the  school  was,  of 
course,  wherever  kept,  to  be  free  for  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town.      This  arrangement  continued  many 
years,  and  gave  the  people  no  further  trouble  than  to 
vote  triennial ly  that  the  school  '  circulate '  as  here- 
tofore. 

"Two  of  the  triennial  apportionments  are  preserved, 
and  are  interesting  as  showing  the  relative  wealth  of 
the  districts  at  their  respective  dates : — 

**  *  Dec.  3,  1751.  The  Town  School  was  propondoned  For  three  yeen. 

MoDtha. 

The  Harbour  Ward's  propondon ....9 

Eastern  Point  and  ye  head  of  ye  harbour i% 

The  western  side  of  ye  cut 3 

The  Cape IH 

The  Westerly  Ward .« 7 

The  Town,  or  4th  Parish Ji^/i 

Squam  Ward ~5V^ 

Total 36 

"  '  Dec.  29,  1867.  The  Selectmen  proportioned  the  School  to  the  sev- 
eral parishes  according  to  the  town  rate  in  175i,  for  two  masters  each 
three  years,  equal   to  one  master  6  yearn. 

Months.    Days. 

The  Harbor  Parish « 33 

The  Cape 3  19 

The  Town  Parish 10  16 

Squam  Parish ~ 11  4 

The  West  Parish 13  27 

Total 72  6' " 

The  apportionment  for  1757  was  the  last  made  in 
the  attempt  to  include  the  whole  town  in  the  '*  circu- 
lating "  system.  In  1758  the  grammar  school  was 
permanently  located  at  the  Harbor,  and  a  circulating 
school  was  maintained  in  the  other  parishes.     Under 
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this  arrangement,  which  continued  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  War  for  Independence,  each  parish,  except 
the  Fifth,  had  several  monthi'  public  instruction  every 
year.  The  latter  ceuld  only  have  a  three  months* 
school  in  two  years.  A  school-house,  built  by  private 
sabscription  about  this  time,  and  located  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Middle  and  Washington  Streets,  is  supposed  to 
havt  been  used  by  the  grammar  school.  During  the 
war  the  schools  were  broken  up,  but  on  the  return  of 
peace  the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  hire  a  suita- 
ble teacher  and  re-open  the  grammar  school.  The 
schools  in  the  several  parishes  were  also  soon  re-es- 
tablished on  the  system  in  use  at  the  time  of  their  in- 
terruption. Discrimination  in  favor  of  the  boys  seems 
to  have  been  made  in  school  instruction,  for  in  1790 
Rev.  Eli  Forbes  presented  to  the  town,  in  behalf  of 
the  school  committee,  a  report  concerning  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools,  in  which  several  reforms  were 
urged,  and  among  them  the  erection  of  a  building  for 
the  grammar  school,  and  provision  for  the  education 
of  girls,  whom  he  characterized  as  "  a  tender  and  in- 
teresting branch  of  the  community  that  have  been 
neglected  in  the  public  schools  of  this  town.'* 

In  1793  the  town  voted  to  raise  £300  for  the  erection 
of  a  school-house.  It  was  located  on  Granite  Street; 
was  a  square  building  two  stories  high  and  was  ftir- 
oubed  with  a  belfry  and  bell.  It  answered  for  a  tiine 
the  double  purpose  of  town  offices  and  school,  itnd 
was  often  used  for  elections  and  other  town-meetings. 
On  the  5th  of  March,  1795,  the  citizens  assembled  at 
the  meeting-house,  where  they  formed  in  procession;: 
marched  to  the  school-house,  where  a  prayer  of  dedi- 
cation was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Forbes,  after  which 
they  returned  to  the  meeting-house  and  listened  to  a 
sermon  from  him,  based  on  the  words :  "  Instead  of 
thy  fathers  shall  be  thy  children,  whom  thou  mayest 
make  princes  in  all  the  earth,*'  Ps.  xlv.  16.  After 
standing  on  Granite  Street  about  sixty  years  this 
school-house  was  moved  to  Beacon  Street,  and  remod- 
eled for  the  accommodation  of  a  primary  school,  to 
which  use  it  is  still  put. 

In  1804  the  town  availed  itself  of  the  privilege 
granted  by  a  general  statute  and  divided  its  territory 
into  school  districts.  The  number  at  first  established 
was  eleven,  among  which,  after  deducting  the  salary 
of  the  grammar  school  teacher,  it  divided  its  school 
money  according  to  the  number  of  polls  in  each  dis- 
trict The  whole  amount  raised  for  school  purposes 
m  1805  was  two  thousand  dollars.  In  1826,  such  was 
the  increasing  complaint  of  other  portions  of  the  town 
in  r^^ard  to  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  perma- 
nent location  of  the  grammar  school  at  the  Harbor,  it 
was  again  made  a  circulating  school.  But  before  long 
that  school  was  practically  abolished  by  the  town^s 
voting  that  the  money  appropriated  for  its  support 
should  be  divided  among  the  several  districts.  In 
1839  it  was  again  re-opened,  but  again  discontinued 
in  1845,  to  be  temporarily  revived  in  1849,  but  to  be 
superseded,  at  the  close  of  that  year,  by  abetter  plan. 


The  teachers  of  the  town  grammar  school,  from  its  es- 
tablishment to  its  being  superseded,  were : 


Thomas  RigRS 1699 

John  KewnukD 1703 

John  Ring 1705 

Joohna  Gardner 1707 

Joshua  Bloody 1709 

Samuel  Tompson 1711 

Joseph  Parsons 1715 

Edward  Tompeon 1721 

William  Osgood 1722 

Edmund  March 1723 

Isaac  Abbott 1724 

Daniel  Witham 1726 

Joseph  Manning 1727 

Charles  Glover 1727 

Daniel  Witham 1728 

Nathaniel  Walter 1730 

Walter  Hastings 1732 

Mather  Withington 17^3 

Parker  Morse 1T34 

Aaron  Smith 1735 

Benjamin  White.... 173Q 

Samuel  White 1742 

Nehemiah  Porter 1746 

Thomas  Jaques 1747 

Jonathan  Pierpont 1748 

Samuel  White 1749 

Thomas  Band 1762 

Thomas  Jaques 1753 

Samuel  Whlttemore 1753 

Jacob  Bailey 1758 


Thomaa  Pierce n*"© 

Samuel  Pierce 1761 

Thomas  Marrett 1762 

James  Prentice 1763 

Philemon  Stacy 1767  to  1774 

Thomas  Sanders.. 1784 

Obadiah  Paiwns 1794 

JohnEwins 1802 

Ezra  Leonard 1804 

Eli  Forbes 1804 

Nathan  Parks 1805 

Joseph  B.  Felt , 1812 

John  Manning,  Jr 1812 

John  Whipple 1812 

Nathan  D.  Appleton 1814 

Isaac  W.  MuUiken 1816 

Paul  Ferson 1817 

Ezra  Leonard 1818 

Daniel  W.  Et»g»rs 1820 

Thomas  Jones 1820 

Daniel  W.  Rogers 1821 

Thomas  Cochran 1821 

James  Boswell 1822 

Ezra  Leonard ..1822 

Daniel  W.  Rogers 1823 

Charles  Smith  (3d) 1823 

LonsonNash 1824 

William  Whipple 1826 

Richard  Gardner 1839 

Thomas  Baker 1849 


The  conveniences  of  the  district  system  adopted  in 
1804were^accompanied  by  disadvantages  growing  from 
the  temptation  to  multiply  small  districts  in  sparsely- 
setU^dLportions  of  tihe  town.  The  number  of  these  dis- 
f^eGfi'^&d  in^eased  from  eleven,  in  1804,  to  twenty- 
three,  in  1840. 

The  incorporation  of  Sandy  Bay,  in  1840,  into  a 
separate  town  diminished  the  number  of  districts  to 
sixteen ;  but  new  divisions  were  soon  made,  and 
several  were  in  contemplation  in  1849,  when  the 
School  Committee  earnestly  called  the  attention  of 
the  citizens  assembled  in  town-meeting  to  the  in- 
equality of  school  advantages  and  other  evils  inci- 
dent to  the  system  then  in  use.  They  then  brought 
forward  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  school 
affairs  of  the  town,  which,  although  it  involved  in- 
creased taxation,  so  commended  itself  to  the  people 
that,  after  a  full  discussion,  it  was  adopted  **  with 
scarcely  a  dissenting  voice,"  says  Mr.  Babson,  "at 
one  of  the  most  numerously  attended  town-meetings 
ever  held."  A  High  School  was  established,  gram- 
mar and  primary  schools  were  located  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  and  a  judiciously  graded  system, 
conferring  equal  opportunities  for  rudimentary  in- 
struction to  the  children  of  all  portions  of  che  town, 
took  the  place  of  the  unequal  and  often  inefficient 
system  previously  in  use.  At  the  time  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  district  system  there  were  sixteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two  children  of  school  age  in  the 
town,  and  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  annual 
expenses  of  the  school  was  $5562.25. 

At  the  present  time,  1887,  there  are  twenty-two 
school  buildings  in  the  city  ;  one  hundred  and  two 
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teachers ;  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  scholars ;  and  the  amount  appropriated  in  1886, 
for  school  purposes,  exclusive  of  repairs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  was  fifky-two  thousand  dollars.  The  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  with  the  year  of  their  commenc- 
ing service,  have  been : 


Thomas  Baker ...1850 

John  J.  BalwoD 1866 

Henry  CnmmingB ..1857 

George  B.  Brooka. 1861 

John  J.  Baheon 1862 


George  Garland ..1871 

Horace  M.  Wlllaid 1872 

John  W.  Allard 1874 

LouU  H.  Marrel 1878 

Marqaia  L.  Hawley 1881 


A  private  school  was  established  at  the  Harbor,  as 
early  as  1790,  in  a  building  erected  for  the  purpose, 
and  called  the  "Proprietor's  School-House."  Just 
how  long  it  continued  we  have  not  been  able  to  as- 
certain, but  the  building  is  still  standing,  on  School 
Street,  and  is  occupied  as  a  dwelling. 

Under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Smith,  a 
building  called  the  "  Murray  Institute"  was  erected  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Independent  Christian  Church, 
Universalist.  It  was  dedicated  in  October,  1839, 
when  the  "  Liberal  Institute,"  a  private  enterprise 
of  an  academic  grade,  was  moved  to  Gloucester,  and 
opened  its  school  in  this  building,  taking  the  name  of 
the  building,  in  November,  1840.  The  trustees  were 
William  Babson,  J.  S.  Johnston,  Frederick  Norwood, 
John  J.  Babson,  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Smith.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Nicholas  was  principal  the  first  two  terms.  The  three 
subsequent  terms  were  kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Baker, 
after  which  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

The  Gloucester  Lyceum  was  formed  on  the  2d  of 
February,  1830,  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  and 
instructing  the  citizens  by  means  of  lectures  on  use- 
ful and  entertaining  subjects,  the  object  being  "the 
improvement  of  its  members  in  useful  knowledge, 
and  the  advancement  of  popular  education."  Sub- 
sequently debates  were  encouraged,  and  almost  at 
the  first  a  few  books  were  donated  as  the  nucleus  of 
a  library.  In  February,  1854,  after  a  few  ineffectual 
efibrts  had  been  made  to  interest  the  citizens  in  es- 
tabUshing  a  library,  a  new  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion was  inaugurated  and  about  two  thousand  dol- 
lars were  'obtained ;  and  in  the  following  August  a 
library,  with  about  one  thousand  four  hundred 
volumes,  was  opened  for  use.  In  ten  years  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  had  increased  to  three  thousand, 
when  a  destructive  fire  in  the  town  swept  away  all 
but  about  three  hundred  volumes.  In  1872  the  or- 
ganization incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Gloucester  Lyceum  and  Sawyer  Free  Library,  "  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  library /or- 
tverfree  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, — for  the  de- 
livery of  lectures, — for  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  objects  of  natural  history  and  works  of  art, — 
and  for  the  promotion  of  intellectual  culture  in  gen- 
eral." The  incitement  to  this  act  of  incorporation 
was  a  gift,  in  April,  1871,  from  Samuel  E.  Sawyer, 
Esq.,  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  with  interest  accruing 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year.    In   view  of  this 


gift,  and  of  constant  benefactions  received  from  Mr. 
Sawyer,  his  reluctant  consent  was  obtained  to  giving 
his  name  to  the  library.  In  1 884  Mr.  Sawyer  pur- 
chased, at  a  cost  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  a  fine 
property  and  spacious  house  on  the  corner  of  Middle 
Street  and  Dale  Avenue,  for  a  permanent  home  for 
the  library.  In  July  of  that  year  the  building  was 
dedicated  with  appropriate  services  and  ceremonies. 
With  the  deed  of  the  property  Mr.  Sawyer  also  pre- 
sented to  the  trustees  an  endowment  note  for  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  The  trustees  are  Hon.  Allan 
Rogers,  Hiram  Rich,  Joseph  O.  Procter,  Joseph  L 
Stevens,  Edward  H.  Haskell,  Benjamin  H.  Corliss 
and  Hon.  Charles  P.  Thompson.  The  library  now 
contains  between  seven  thousand  and  eight  thousand 
volumes. 

"The  Cape  Ann  Scienti6c  and  Literary  Associa- 
tion "  was  organized  in  1875.  Its  purpose  is  to  culti- 
vate a  knowledge  of  science  in  general,  and  particu- 
larly to  develop  the  natural  history  of  Cape  Ann. 
It  has  already  collected  an  interesting  and  valuable 
museum. 

The  first  newspaper  issued  in  Gloucester  was  the 
QUmeetter  Telegraphy  on  the  1st  of  January,  1827. 
It  was  issued  weekly  until  1834,  then  semi-weekly 
until  1873,  when  it  again  changed  to  weekly,  and  so 
continued  until  it  ceased  to  be  published,  in  October, 
1876. 

The  Gloucester  DemocrcU  was  a  semi-weekly,  first 
issued  the  18th  of  August,  1834,  and  merged  in  the 
Salem  Advertiser  in  February,  1838.  Its  leading 
political  articles  were  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  Robert 
Rantoul,  Jr. 

The  Cape  Ann  Light  was  begun  as  a  weekly  edi- 
tion of  the  Gloucester  Telegraph  January,  1843,  and 
discontinued  in  August,  1873. 

The  Gloucester  News,  also  a  semi-weekly,  was  first 
published  the  11th  of  October,  1848;  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1851,  was  merged  in  the  Gloucester  Telegraph, 

The  Cape  Ann  Advertiser  was  first  a  monthly,  as 
the  Gloucester  Advertiser  from  January,  1856,  to  July, 
1857,  then  semi-monthly  to  the  5th  of  December  the 
same  year,  when  it  took  its  present  name,  and  was 
issued  fortnightly  until  November,  1858,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  published  weekly. 

The  Gloucester  Bulletin  was  a  weekly  paper  from 
November,  1877,  to  the  30th  of  April,  1887. 

The  Gloucester  News,  daily,  issued  its  first  number 
the  28th  of  June,  1884,  and  its  last  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1886. 

The  Cape  Ann  Breeze,  daily,  was  first  published  on 
the  29th  of  August,  1884. 
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CHAPTER  CVIII. 
GLOUCESTER— ( Continued). 

For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  fisheries  have 
been  the  principal  business  of  Gloucester.  Long  be- 
fore the  settlement  of  Plymouth  the  vessels  of  France 
Hnd  England  had  fished  on  the  Grand  Banks,  and 
along  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts.  The  French  were 
undoubtedly  the  pioneers  in  the  cod-fisheries  of  the 
Western  Atlantic,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  Basques,  Normans,  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  had  fifty  ships  on  the  Grand  Banks.  In 
1577  the  French  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels 
employed  in  the  American  fisheries.  The  settlement 
of  Gloucester,  as  already  noted,  was  attempted  at 
what  is  called  Stage  Fort— the  name  "Stage"  de- 
noting that  the  locality  was  used  for  landing  fish 
from  the  vessels  of  the  Dorchester  Company,  of  Eng- 
land. The  cod-fishery  constituted  at  that  time,  and 
for  many  subsequent  years,  the  only  branch  of  the 
business  pursued;  and  while  many  other  kinds  of 
fish  have  been  discovered,  and  their  pursuit  and  cap- 
ture has  necessitated  the  use  of  a  variety  of  methods, 
making  each  peculiar  fishery  a  distinct  business,  still 
the  cod-fishery  remains  the  one  great  source  of  the 
supply  of  fish  food. 

The  fisheries  of  Gloucester  principally  pursued  up- 
on the  Ocean  Banks,  and  employing  vessels  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burthen,  are 
the  fresh  and  salt  cod,  fresh  and  salt  halibut,  hake, 
haddock,  and  cusk.  The  mackerel  are  now  largely 
a  deep-water  fish,  as  are  the  menhaden.  The  her- 
ring fishery  employs  ve^^sels,  although  it  is  princi- 
pally a  coast  fishery.  Most  of  these  fish  are  taken 
on  the  banks  lying  between  the  great  ocean-river  (the 
Gulf  Stream,  which  flows  north  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico)  and  the  shores  of  North  America.  The 
shore  fisheries  employ  smaller  vessels  and  boats,  and 
also  include  the  trap  and  net  fisheries,  and  extend 
from  the  shores  some  twenty  miles.  The  most  im- 
portant and  prolific  fishing-ground  for  Gloucester 
vessels  is  St.  George's  Bank,  lying  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  southeast  from  the  Cape,  forming  one 
of  the  inner  banks  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  that  long 
succession  of  fishing  banks  extending  from  Hatteras 
to  Newfoundland.  The  fish  taken  upon  this  bank 
are  of  a  superior  quality,  and  bring  a  much  larger 
price  in  the  market  than  fish  from  other  localities. 
The  nearest  land  is  Cape  Cod,  95  miles.  Brown's 
Bank,  45  miles  from  Cape  Sable ;  La  Have  Bank; 
60  miles  from  Nova  Scotia ;  Western  Banks,  80  miles 
from  Nova  Scotia ;  St.  Peter's  Bank,  75  miles  from 
Newfoundland;  Green  Bank,  70  miles  from  New- 
foundland ;  Grand  Bank,   90  miles  from  Newfound- 

1  By  Gapt  Fitz  J.  Baboon. 


land ;  Flemibh  Cape,  300  miles  from  Newfoundland — 
are  all  resorted  to  by  vessels  from  Gloucester  for  cod- 
fish and  halibut.  Bankn  Braddele  and  Orphan,  thirty 
miles  from  land,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  also 
the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Iceland,  are  sometimes 
visited  by  a  few  vessels.  None  of  these  fisheries  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  nation ;  their  area,  ac- 
cording to  the  computation  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission,  is  73,123  geographical  square  miles. 
During  the  year  1886  there  were  employed  in  the 
cod  and  halibut  fisheries  on  these  banks  and  off  the 
New  England  coast  283  vessels  from  Gloucester, 
aver^ng  60  tons  each ;  total  tonnage,  15,659.55.  Ag- 
gregate crew,  4117  men.  They  took  and  landed  at 
Gloucester  54,048,484  pounds  of  codfish,  11,886,135 
pounds  of  halibut,  3,983,978  pounds  of  other  ground 
fish,  29,000  barrels  offish  oil. 

The  methods  of  taking  these  fish  have  varied  with 
the  progress  of  the  business.  In  former  years  the 
hand-line  with  hooks  was  the  only  method  used. 
On  St.  George's  Bank,  owing  to  the  strong  tide,  the 
hand-line  with  lead  sinkers  weighing  from  seven  to 
fourteen  pounds  is  used,  but  on  the  other  banks  the 
French  trawl  system  is  the  usual  practice.  A  trawl 
is  a  strong  line  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
feet  in  length,  and  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  on  which,  at  intervals  of  five  to  seven  feet, 
hooks  with  short  gangings  are  attached,  and  it  is  ex- 
tended on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  secured  at 
either  end  by  a  small  anchor,  whose  position  is  indi- 
cated by  a  buoy  line  and  a  floating  buoy  at  the  sur- 
face. The  hooks  are  all  baited,  each  trawl  contain- 
ing from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  hooks.  The 
trawls  are  set  by  the  use  of  dories,  each  vessel  carrying 
from  six  to  eight  dories,  and  each  dory  one  trawl.  The 
trawls  are  under-run  a  dozen  times  a  day,  the  fish 
taken  ofl*,  hooks  rebaited  and  the  trawl  reset.  An- 
other system  used  in  the  in-shore  fishery  for  codfish, 
is  the  Norwegian  net,  which  is  of  strong  twine  with 
large  meshes ;  these  nets  when  set  form  a  perpendicular 
net  wall,  the  lower  part  of  the  net  being  secured  with 
weights  to  the  bottom,  the  upper  section  being  sus- 
tained by  hollow  glass  balls.  The  nets  are  con- 
secutively set  in  a  long  line,  and  more  fish  are  taken 
by  them  in  the  spawning  season,  when  the  fish  appear 
more  reckless  than  at  other  times. 

The  extent  of  the  ocean  mackerel-fishing  grounds 
is  over  seventy  thousand  square  jnilee.  The  mack- 
erel firthing-grounds  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence* 
from  which  the  American  vessels  are  excluded,  com- 
prises about  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  bquare 
miles,  or  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mackerel 
fishery  area. 

The  mackerel,  being  a  migratory  fish,  is  more  un- 
certain than  the  cod.  The  catch  of  mackerel  varies 
exceedingly  in  diflerent  years. 

In  1809  the  Massachusetts  mackerel  fleet  took 
8225  barrels.  The  catch  varied  in  subsequent  years, 
being  46,348  barrels  in  1818,  100,111  barrels  in  1819, 
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and  in  1830  and  1831,  308,463  and  383,548  barrels  re- 
spectively. This  was  the  largest  catch  under  the 
hand-line  process.  In  1839  the  catch  dwindled 
to  74.268  barrels,  and  from  that  time  until  1844  vary- 
ing from  60,000  to  86,000  barrels  yearly.  In  1851  the 
catch  rose  to  329,000  barrels,  falling,  in  1859,  to  99,- 
000  barrels;  reaching  306,000  barrels  in  1863.  All 
these  immense  variations  occurred  under  the  hand- 
line  system,  before  traps,  seines  or  common  nets  were 
used  to  any  great  extent  to  take  mackerel,  showing 
that  the  fish  by  their  own  volition  seek  or  shun  our 
waters.  In  1865  the  purse  seine  was  introduced,  and 
has  now  become  the  method  of  taking  mackerel  by 
the  American  fleet.  The  catch  has  varied  from  256,- 
000  barrels,  in  1865,  to  105,000  in  1877,  rising  to  304,- 
000  barrels  in  1884,  falling  to  92,000  barrels  in  1886, 
proving  beyond  question  that  the  new  methods  of 
seines  and  traps  have  not  taken  as  many  mackerel  (»r 
caused  greater  fluctuations  in  the  catch  than  the  old 
hand-line  methods.  All  the  various  kinds  of  fish 
that  frequent  the  coast  from  Cape  Sable  to  Hatteras  have 
shown  the  same  peculiarities  as  the  mackerel.  The 
sea  bass,  scup,  squeteague  and  menhaden  are  plenty 
for  years,  then  disappear  for  a  time ;  this  also  long 
before  seines  or  traps  were  in  operation.  To-day 
Narragansett  Bay  is  alive  with  fish  never  seen  there 
before,  a  species  of  the  herring  family  resembling  sar- 
dines. A  large  number  of  codfish  are  around  the 
shores  of  Massachusetts ;  and  Ipswich  Bay  for  this 
season  is  more  valuable  to  the  fishermen  than  the 
Grand  Banks.  We,  as  yet,  hardly  appreciate  the  im- 
mensity of  the  great  life  of  the  ocean  ;  that  its  means 
of  propagation  and  increase  are  unlimited;  that  the 
natural  destruction  of  fish  life  by  their  own  species 
and  by  predatory  fowl  are  so  great  that  man's  effort 
in  this  direction  is  but  a  drop  in  a  bucket  in  compar- 
ison. The  defined  and  accepted  fact  is  that  the 
amount  of  fish  taken  for  human  consumption  has  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  life  of  the  ocean,  and  that 
all  laws  that  attempt  to  legislate  fish  into  or  out  of 
localities  in  the  ocean  are  puerile  and  futile;  that  fish 
of  different  species  appear  and  disappear  for  seasons 
on  different  coasts  and  localities  by  causes  beyond 
our  dictation  and  explanation.  So  that,  in  dealing 
with  the  ocean  fisheries,  the  laws  of  man  collapse  and 
disappear  at  the  moment  of  contact  with  the  first 
wave  that  breaks  along  the  shore. 

The  first  attempt  to  take  mackerel  was  by  extend- 
ing poles  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  to  which  a  num- 
ber of  lines  with  hooks  were  attached,  and  by  sailing 
through  the  schools  the  mackerel  would  bite  at  the 
bait  and  thus  be  caught.  This  was  called  drailing. 
After  mackerel  became  an  important  element  in  the 
general  fisheries,  bait  was  chopped  fine  and  thrown 
overboard,  and  the  fish  were  thus  attracted  to  the 
surface  and  caught  with  hand-lines.  Afler  the  inven- 
tion of  the  bait-mill,  by  which  a  large  quantity  of 
bait  could  be  ground  fine  in  a  short  time,  menhaden, 
being  an  oily  fish,  were  almost  wholly  used  for  mack- 
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erel  bait,  as  its  oily  nature  caused  it  to  float  near  the 
surface. 

The  Gloucester  fishermen  resorting  to  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  for  mackerel,  by  means  of  this  feeding 
process  with  this  oily  bait,  that  could  not  be  procured 
by  the  provincial  fishermen  (as  the  menhaden  do  not 
go  as  far  north  as  the  provincial  waters),  attracted  the 
mackerel  to  their  fleet,  so  that  a  great  many  were 
taken.  But  since  the  abandonment  of  the  hand-line 
and  bait-feeding  process,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in- 
shore mackerel  fishery  has  been  worthless  to  Ameri- 
can fishermen. 

The  total  number  of  vessels 
mackerel  fishery  from  Gloucester 
1886  was  126 ;  tonnage,  9622.45  ; 
1953  men.  The  amount  of  mackerel  taken  was  52,- 
340  pounds,  not  including  the  amount  sold  fresh. 
There  were  50,500,500  pounds  of  salt  used  on  fish  pro- 
ducts, al«o  55,575,000  pounds  of  ice.  The  entire 
amount  of  food  fish  landed  at  Gloucester  was  91,951,- 
879  pounds. 

The  history  of  the  fisheries  of  Gloucester  would  be  in- 
complete without  an  exposition  of  the  various  treaties 
with  Great  Britain  and  their  effect  on  our  relations 
with  Canada  up  to  the  present  time.  This  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  address  before  the  American 
Fishery  Union,  by  Captain  Fitz  J.  Babson  : 

*'  The  treftty  of  1783,  by  which  Uie  independence  of  the  United  Stntcs 
was  eetabliihed,  ie  interesting,  as  affording  proof  of  the  great  interest 
taken  in  the  flsberiee  by  the  American  Commisfionera,  John  Adamt, 
BeiUunin  Franklin,  John  Jay  and  Henry  Laurens.  It  was  doobtles* 
the  intention  of  that  treaty  to  secure  to  the  American  nation  their  ter« 
ritorial  rights,  both  upon  iand  and  sea,  and  the  definition  of  oar  Unded 
boundaries  were  not  more  explicit  than  were  the  rights  secured  by  that 
treaty  for  our  fisheries  both  upon  the  ocean  and  in  the  waters  adjacent 
to  the  ProTincee.  The  concession  by  Great  Britain  was  genuine,  and 
while  with  her  ordinary  assumption  she  gave  us  the  right  to  fish  on  the 
Qrand  Bank  and  other  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  over  which  she  had  no  Jurisdiction  whaterer,  she  also  ac- 
knowledged an  equal  participation  in  the  shore  fisheries  of  her  American 
possessions,  and  gare  this  right  to  the  United  States  in  perpetuity,  re- 
serving only  the  use  of  the  shores  to  her  own  fishermen.  This  right  or 
grant  was  not  a  partial  liberty,  but  was  a  defined  national  settlement, 
based  upon  the  same  power  and  principles  as  that  conreying  our  landed 
territory.  This  treaty  distinctly  shows  the  animus  of  British  diplomacy  ; 
first  to  assume  unlimited  power,  and  then  by  its  abandonment  claim 
concession.  The  Headland  line  theory  is  based  upon  the  same  premises, 
and  is  valuable  only  as  a  pretence  with  which  to  purchase  some  sub- 
stantial benefit,  claiming  as  she  does  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bay  of  Fnndy 
and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Straits  of  Oanso. 
And  this  theory  is  still  held  by  Great  Britain,  although  in  abeyance  at 
the  present  time. 

**The  war  of  1812,  which  was  setUed  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent  in  1814, 
was  seized  upon  by  Great  Britain  as  a  pretext  for  the  annulling  of  the 
fishery  provisions  of  178.3,  and  although  this  view  was  resisted  by  the 
United  States,  still  a  oommlssion  was  appointed  to  settle  the  dtfferenctf 
which  had  arisen  between  the  two  nations,  represented  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  by  Albert  Gallatin  and  Richard  Bush.  This  commis- 
sion reported  the  treaty  of  1818,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  nearij  all 
the  trouble  between  Canada  and  our  fishermen.  By  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  a  complete  surrender  was  made  of  ail  the  shore  fisheries  except  on 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Newfoundland,  around  the  Magdalen 
Islands  and  northward  along  the  Labrador  coast  through  the  Straitt  of 
Bellisle  indefinitely.  This  of  itself  would  seem  to  have  been  the  extreme 
limit  of  concession  on  the  part  of  our  commissioners,  but  lost  to  all  cod- 
siderations  of  common  sense  or  shrewdness,  they  allowed  the  insertion  of 
a  clause  which  forbade  American  fishing  vessels  entering  Oanadian 
ports  for  any  purpose  except  for  shelter  or  to  procure  wood  or  water,  aixl 
repairing  damages. 
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**It  would  be  ODfair  not  to  state  that  ac  that  time  the  mackerel  fishery 
wa«  hardly  in  existence,  and  the  ^commiasionerB  had  no  knowledge  of 
tbo  immense  fleets  of  American  fishermen,  which  under  the  hand-line 
system  and  the  use  of  immense  quantities  of  bait,  would  develop  the 
mackerel  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  as  much  or  more  to  the 
profit  of  the  Provincials  as  to  themselves.  But  the  result  of  their  folly 
still  remains,  unadapied  as  it  is  either  to  the  present  development  of 
our  fisheries  or  to  the  principles  of  amity  and  fair  dealing.  This  clause 
of  the  treaty  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  harsh  and  coercive  legislation 
that  Canada  will  use  against  us.  If  it  were  not  for  that  clause  in  the 
treaty,  Canada  would  not  dare  to  so  outrage  the  comity  of  nations,  but 
under  its  provisions  she  presumes  to  seize  our  vessels  for  buying  bait,  or 
for  alleged  fishing  within  her  jurisdiction,  and  vessels  hare  been  con- 
demned upon  evidence  that  no  other  nation  except  the  United  States 
wonid  ever  have  submitted  to.  The  United  States  should  waive  all 
•o-called  privileges  under  this  treaty,  which  are  wholly  and  totally  worth- 
leas,  and  demand  for  American  veaiels  in  Canadian  ports  all  the  rights 
that  Canadian  vessels  have  in  Ameri«an  ports. 

**By  the  treaty  of  Washington  we  obtained  no  commercial  rights;  all 
the  concession  given  by  that  treaty  was  simply  to  fish  In-shore,  so  that 
if  Canada,  taking  the  wood,  water  and  shelter  clause  as  a  basis,  sees  fit, 
she  can  by  legislation,  exclude  eur  vessels  from  every  commercial  right 
of  buying  bait,  supplies,  or  ice.  This  fact  should  be  understood,  al- 
though such  legislation  may  belong  to  a  semi-barbarous  age,  and  its 
exerciee  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  and  almost  the  destruction  of  her 
own  people ;  for  many  of  her  fishing  communities  derive  a  large  part  of 
their  sustenance  from  selling  bait  to  the  Americans. 

"  While  under  the  treaty  of  Washington  our  vessels  with  their  im- 
mense seines  could  have  taken  all  the  bait  and  left  the  people  to  starve 
they  have  not  done  It,  but  have  continued  to  buy  their  bait  of  the  local 
fiahermen  as  though  no  treaty  existed.  So  that  actual  reciproc- 
ity of  ft-ee  fishing,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  take  their  entire 
living  fh>m  many  of  the  Dominion  shore  fishermen.  Therefore  it  is 
utterly  Impracticable.  The  treaty  of  1818  enforced  against  us  will  starve 
them  ;  and  practical  reciprocity  will  starve  them. 

••  The  reciprocity  treaty  of  1864,  was  the  result  largely  of  the  coercive 
policy  of  Canada  under  this  treaty.  And  as  at  that  time  the  only  meth- 
od of  taking  mackerel  was  by  hook  and  line,  and  the  profuse  use  of  bait, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  secure  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  at  the  same  time  be  relieved  of  the  hostiI'>  annoy- 
ance of  Canadian  cutters  and  British  men-of-war.  No  one  will  deny 
that  at  that  time  there  were  some  benefits  derived  from  the  exercise  of 
this  privilege.  It  had  the  effect  to  stimulate  the  mackerel  fisheries  of 
Canada,  and  by  the  use  of  immense  quantities  of  menhaden  by  Ameri- 
can resBeis  for  bait,  the  mackerel  were  kept  together  instead  of  scatter- 
ing for  food  and  were  thus  made  available  both  to  the  American  vessels 
and  Canadian  shore  boats.  It  was  to  this  feeding  process  of  the  Ameri- 
cans that  the  Gulf  mackerel  fisheries  owe  the  prominence  that  has  been 
given  them,  and  the  results  of  our  methods  were  the  chief  dependence 
of  Canada  in  enlarging  upon  the  value  of  these  fisheries  before  the 
Halifax  Commission.  There  is  neither  hook  and  line  or  menhaden  used 
in  the  mackerel  fishery  now  to  any  extent  Mackerel  shun  the  hook,  and 
what  few  menhaden  are  taken  are  used  principally  for  oil  or  codfish  bait, 
and  we  could  not  if  we  would  renew  the  old  methods. 

**  The  termination  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  in  1866,  again  brought 
into  operation  the  treaty  of  1818,  and  the  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
question  became  a  matter  of  much  political  interest  in  Canada.  It  was 
evident  that  whatever  party  policy  would  secure  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States,  would  be  endorsed  by  the  people.  The  system  of  licensee 
which,  by  increasiug  stringency  defeated  Itself,  being  fifty  cents  per  ton 
in  1866,  one  dollar  per  ton  in  1867,  two  dollara  per  ton  in  1868  and 
1869  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  inside  the  three-mile  limit,  was  more 
than  the  privilege  was  worth,  and  American  vessels  refused  to  pay  it 
Upon  its  termination  it  was  announced  by  the  public  men  of  Canada 
that  not  only  all  that  could  be  claimed  under  their  construction  of  the 
treaty  of  1818  would  be  enforced,  but  that  a  Provincial  cutter  system 
should  be  inaugurated,  commanded  by  men  who  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  cftercive  principles  of  the  government,  and  who  could  be  depended 
upon  to  cause  the  American  fishermen  sll  the  trouble  and  annoyance 
possible,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  forcing  the  United  States  again 
to  renew  the  reciprocity  treaty.    This  has  been  done  to  the  letter. 

**  The  leniency  of  the  officers  of  the  regular  British  naval  service 
toward  the  fishermen  was  not  satisfactory- ;  in  fact  the  wood,  water  and 
shelter  clause  was  not  to  be  considered  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
made,  (simply  restrictive,)  It  was  to  be  made  aggressive ;  and  construing 
the  language  of  the  Imperial  Act  60  of  Geo.  III.  in  which  a  vcsst-l  pre- 
paring (o  fish  in  British  waters  is  deemed  criuiinsl,  they  seized  vessels 


that  were  buying  bait  to  use  on  the  Grand  Banks,  restricted  them  from 
buying  ice  or  supplies,  claiming  that  such  acts  were  preparing  to  fish. 
I  cite  these  things  simply  to  show  how  Canada  exaggerates  what  was 
intended  to  be  a  simple  restrictive  regulation  into  a  criminal  law,  and 
also  to  show  the  supine  indifference  of  the  United  States  in  submitting 
to  such  wholesale  piracy. 

**True,  President  Grant  issued  a  proclamation  after  Congress  had 
passed  unanimously  the  memorial  resolutions  sent  from  this  city  asking 
for  a  declaration  of  non-intercourse  if  these  acts  were  continued,  and 
doubtless  some  retaliatory  measures  would  have  been  adopted  had  not 
the  proposals  for  the  Washington  treaty  involving  the  fishery  question 
at  this  time  appeared.  The  result  of  that  treaty  gave  to  the  fishermen 
of  the  United  States  simply  the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  in  the 
waters  of  Canada,  vix.,  inside  of  three  miles.  We  acquired  no  commer- 
cial rights  whatever.  The  wood,  water  and  shelter  clause  of  the  treaty 
of  1818  still  remains,  and  is  in  force  to  day,  and  was  modified  simply  by 
the  permission  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  to  take  fish  in- 
side of  three  miles.  If  there  was  virtue  in  Canada's  enforcing  that 
clause  from  1866  to  1873  it  should  also  have  been  done  when  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  was  in  force.  If  it  was  as  has  been  claimed  an  ii^ury  to 
her  people  to  buy  supplies,  bait  and  ice  of  them  before,  It  was  so  under 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  as  that  treaty  had  no  provision  for  these 
purposes. 

*'  The  treaty  of  Washington  was  fondly  expected  to  be  the  panacea  for 
all  the  difficulties  that  afflicted  the  two  nations.  The  primal  feature 
was  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims,  and  to  succeed  in  that  was 
the  ambition  of  our  commissioners.  The  fisheries  again  played  the 
part  of  make  weight ;  and  Great  Britain  accepted  and  paid  the  Geneva 
award,  holding  the  almost  assured  fishery  award  of  the  Halifax  com- 
mission as  an  ofiset  Fifteen  millions  were  paid  under  the  award  of 
Geneva;  and  fourteen  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  were 
claimed  for  allowing  our  fishermen  the  privilege  to  take  fish  from  the 
ocean  within  three  miles  of  their  shores.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  take 
neither  halibut  nor  codfish,  speaking  in  a  generic  sense,  and  which  com. 
prise  three-fourths  of  the  Atlantic  fisheries,  in  British  waters.  We  buy 
our  herring,  capelin  and  squid  entirely  from  the  local  fishermen,  paying 
them  in  cash  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  only  fishery  of  theirs  that  is 
available  is  the  mackerel  fishery,  and  what  few  of  these  we  take  as  shown 
by  sworn  statements  of  the  captains  of  the  vessels,  has  cost  us  nearly 
two  dollars  for  every  dollar  received. 

*'Weare  now  in  possession  of  facts  and  figures,  statistics,  decisions 
and  reports,  such  as  never  before  were  within  reach  of  the  Government. 
Tliei-e  can  be  no  excuse  for  further  failure.  The  Census  Report  of  Prof. 
Guode  devoted  to  the  fisheries  is  exhaustive  in  detail.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Halifax  Commission  with  its  three  volumes  of  testimony ;  the 
arguments,  reports  and  decision  of  the  Fortune  Bay  case,  and  the  in- 
numerable reports  of  outrage  on  our  fishermen,  sustained  by  sworn 
testimony  on  file  in  the  State  Department,  with  a  detailed  affidavit  of 
the  trip  and  catch  of  every  American  venel  that  has  fished  for  mackerel 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  for  the  past  four  years.  This  with  the 
available  personal  testimony  of  |)erBons  both  scientific  and  practical, 
gives  us  an  advantage  never  possessed  before.  It  is  true  that  amid  the 
great  industries  of  the  Country  our  interest  in  dollars  and  cents  may 
appear  small.  The  Indomitable  pluck  and  energy  of  the  men  who  own 
and  man  these  vessels  can  alone  account  for  the  existence  of  the  fisheries. 
It  is  not  the  pecuniary  results  that  are  so  very  encouraging,  for  it  has 
been  shown  over  and  over  again  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  average 
fishermen  are  not  over  9300  per  year  at  best ;  and  among  the  fishing 
owners  of  the  Country  it  will  be  bard  to  find  many  who  have  made  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  production  of  fish  alone.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  consumen*  have  an  interest  to  be  consulted.  True,  but  no 
portion  of  this  Country  would  desire  men  to  expose  themselves  as  our 
fishermen  do  at  much  less  than  S300  per  year,  sj  if  objection  is  to  come, 
lot  it  be  based  upon  the  handling  and  transportation,  not  on  the  poor 
pittance  of  the  fishermen,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  upon 
the  cost  of  production  only  that  the  reduction  by  means  of  foreign  com- 
petition comes. 

**The  owners  and  fishermen  suffer  loss  and  not  the  distributors.  And 
If  by  reason  of  this  loss  we  are  unable  to  pursue  the  business,  then  it 
must  go  to  the  Provinces,  and  without  competition  here  It  becomes  a 
monopoly  in  their  hands  ;  and  who  ever  heard  of  a  monopoly  making 
anything  cheaper.  The  Canadians  under  the  stimulus  of  our  open 
markets  have  now  increased  their  fleet  to  nearly,  if  not  quite.  500  ves- 
sels. Would  it  have  been  an  li^ury  to  have  those  vessels  built  here  to 
have  drawn  men  here  from  the  Provlncee  and  the  north  of  Europe  to 
man  them?  for  these  men  able  and  willing  to  work  become  citizens 
producers  and  consumers  as  well  ?    Would  not  their  skilled  comi)etition. 
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added  to  tbe  adranUge  of  their  citiMiwhip,  hare  been  as  valuable  to 
the  conaamer  in  keeping  the  cost  of  flab  at  a  fair  price  at  though  they 
stayed  at  home  and  sent  tbe  product  of  their  labor  here  ?  The  next 
war,  if  we  hare  one,  will  be  fought  on  the  ocean.  Who  has  the  most 
interest  in  maintaining  the  fisheries  that  produce  the  finest  seamen 
known,  tbe  few  men  who  own  the  Tessels,  or  the  56,OOj,000  of  people 
who  must  look  to  them  for  their  defense  ?  Canada  has  OTer  75,000  men 
in  her  fisheries,  every  one  of  them  an  English  sailor  and  liable,  if  need- 
ed, to  do  duty  In  her  navy.  Where  will  the  United  States  look  for  her 
men  to  man  the  magnificent  navy  we  are  to  have  in  the  near  future  ? 

**  The  great  West  has  developed  her  immense  resources,  opened  up 
her  grand  territory,  largely  by  subsidies  assisting  railroads,  coming 
Trom  tbe  votes  and  pockets  of  tbe  whole  people.  Tbe  south  under  tbe 
broadening  influence  of  an  education  for  her  people,  sustained  by  the 
national  wealth,  shall  yet  see  a  prosperity  unequaled  by  any  section, 
when  upon  every  stream  that  now  runs  untaxed  to  the  sea  shall  be 
heard  the  whir  of  tbe  loom  and  spindle ;  her  cotton,  cultivated  by  the 
negro  planters,  shall  be  turned  into  cloth  by  the  hands  of  the  skilled 
operatives  that  she  will  call  there  to  operate  her  mills,  and  with  the 
prosperity  of  her  farmers  her  wealth  will  be  equal  to  her  opportunities. 
In  this  prosperity  we  are  all  benefited.  And  it  is  from  these  sections 
that  it  is  proposed  to  oi^anixe  the  opposition  that  shall  crush  out  the 
New  England  fisheries.  Can  there  be  any  American  citizen  knowing 
the  facts,  and  rejoicing  in  tbe  glory  and  prosperity  of  his  Countiy,  who 
is  ready,  at  the  instance  of  foreign  influence,  to  strike  down  the  fisheries 
because  he  might  possibly  buy  a  mackerel  or  codfish  1-2  a  cent  cheaper, 
thereby  reducing  the  wages  of  the  operative  fishermen  to  starvation 
prices  and  destroying  tbe  only  element  of  defense  we  have  upon  the 
ocean  ?  I  said  knowing  the  facU,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  they  do 
know  them.  We  have  never  yet  failed  of  a  unanimous  response  to  our 
appeal  when  it  has  been  properly  understood  at  Washington.  There  are 
many  matters  affecting  our  marine  Jurisprudence  that  need  correction 
and  amendment  Our  fisheries  have  an  element  of  strength  in  being  a 
food  product  In  the  consumption  of  manufactured  articles  a  person 
can  largely  diminish  their  personal  use,  but  food  be  must  have.  In 
chemical  analysis,  fish  have  not  received  the  rank  to  which  they  are 
entitled  among  staples,  and  rektively  tbe  prices  are  not  graded  ss  they 
should  be. 

'*  To-day  fish  and  mackerel  are  the  cheapest  food  in  the  market  ac- 
cording to  their  value  as  a  sustenance,  and  there  are  furthcoming,  tables 
from  tbe  highest  scientific  authority,  that  will  do  Justice  to  our  product. 
Many  of  our  people  need  education  in  tbe  use  of  fish,  for  while  the  fish 
of  tbe  great  lakes  and  the  southern  coasts  and  rivers  are  largely  used, 
there  are  none  can  take  the  place  of  our  cured  cod  and  mackerel  when 
property  prepared.  The  change  that  has  been  so  rapidly  taking  phice 
in  the  care  and  disposal  of  fish  whereby  we  now  place  on  tbe  market  a 
large  part  of  our  product  in  a  fresh  condition,  and  which  necessitates 
tbe  use  of  large  quantities  of  ice,  brings  into  prominence  a  question  that 
has  heretofore  not  received  the  attention  which  it  now  demands.  The 
competition  of  the  Dominion  is  not  going  to  be  bounded  by  tbe  sale  of 
boneless,  dried  and  pickled  or  green  fish,  but  they  will  compete  with 
our  vessels  with  their  ftesh  fish,  halibut  and  herring.  The  tariff  places 
fish  fresh  fur  consumption  on  tbe  free  list.  Now  this  qualification  must 
be  defined ;  and  it  may  require  legislation  to  do  it.  The  present  aspect 
of  departmental  decisions  would  imply  that  fish  fresh  for  consumption 
were  fish  fresh  caught,  and  not  preserved  by  artificial  means.  The 
meaning  of  the  term  is  not  fresh  in  contradistinction  to  salt,  nor  does  it 
mean  fresh  preserved  fish,  such  as  are  kept  sweet  by  freezing,  but 
simply  the  fnsh  caught  fish  that  would  reach  the  market  in  that  condi- 
tion and  enter  into  the  immediate  consumption  of  the  people  without  the 
aid  of  any  artificial  means  whatever. 

*•  On  the  prompt  settlement  of  this  question  the  so-called  treah  tripe  of 
our  veauels  depend  for  protection.  The  decibiont  of  tbe  depai-tment  on 
British  caught  Lake  fish,  to  which  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  present  treaty 
do  not  apply,  make  it  imperative  that  British  trwh  caught  fish  are  fVee 
of  duty  as  long  as  they  are  in  that  condition.  But  after  their  purchase 
on  tbe  American  side  if  they  are  not  dispoiied  of  and  actually  consumed 
as  fresh  fish  but  are  salted  or  smoked,  the  preservation  of  them  by  these 
means  makes  them  dutiable  as  not  answering  the  demands  of  the  tariff 
clause  making  fish  fresh  for  immediate  consumption  free.  These  deci- 
sions apply  to  the  Atlantic  fisheries. 

"There  has  been  at  the  different  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  alao 
at  tbe  Department,  quite  a  variation  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes 
the  product  of  tbe  American  fisheries.  The  importance  of  an  intelli- 
gent decision  of  this  question  becomes  apparent  when  we  realize  that  It 
is  the  distinction  by  which  the  tariff  designates  free  fish,  viz. :  all  fish 
that  are  the  product  of  tbe  American  fisheries.    Our  Winter  herring 


fishery  as  pursued  by  our  fishing  vessels,  is  a  fishery  that  they  an 
obliged  to  pursue  according  to  tbe  methods  peculiar  to  that  fisbcty. 
That  is,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  shoremen  with  their 
boats  and  nets ;  otherwise  they  could  not  pursue  tbe  businesi.  It  hai 
been  demonstrated,  over  and  over  again,  that  this  class  of  bait  fidierisi 
cannot  be  controlled  by  legislation.  Treaties,  Resolutions,  Boards  of 
Trads  or  Chambers  of  Commerce.  They  must  be  used,  if  used  at  all,  in 
accordance  with  natural  rights  and  natural  laws.  This  class  <^  fish«ri€s 
is  tbe  principal  support  of  a  large  portion  of  the  shore  popnb^on  wbcr» 
these  fish  are  taken.  They  cannot,  they  ought  not,  they  will  not  allow 
participation  in  these  fisheries.  Any  talk  of  reciprocity  that  will  gire 
these  fisheries  to  us  is  nonsense.  Now  these  people  are  willing  that  ovr 
vessels  should  come  and  employ  them  to  take  theee  flrii  for  ua.  They 
are  desirous  to  welcome  our  people  on  these  terms.  It  is  tbe  only 
method  by  which  this  fishery  can  be  pursued.  There  has  been  a  cod- 
tinned,  porsbtent  effort  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Department  (rfBdak 
to  classify  the  entire  herring  fishery  as  a  commercial  transaction,  liable 
to  all  tbe  restrictions  and  expenses  attending  a  foreign  voyage.  In  CKt 
one  decision  imperatively  demanded  that  every  vessel  leaving  an  Axaa- 
ican  port  to  go  fur  herring,  should  sail  under  a  register,  forgetting  that 
the  treaty  gave  to  American  vessels  tbe  same  rights  in  British  waten,  so 
far  as  the  taking  of  fish  is  concerned,  as  they  had  in  our  own,  and  that 
the  methods  employed  could  not  be  called  in  question  by  either  govern- 
ment, in  Mr.  Evarts*  position  on  the  Fortune  Bay  question,  that  teeaty 
rights  were  superior  to  local  laws  on  either  side. 

**  Now,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  we  have  to  abide  by  natural  laws  in  the 
herring  fishery,  and  the  question  has  got  to  be  settled,  how  far  hetring, 
procured  by  the  only  method  possible,  shall  be  recognised  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  American  fisheries  if  taken  in  this  manner  and  bnragfat  to 
our  markets  by  American  vessels.  The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  McCullougb,  during  bis  former  administration,  sent  to  Messrs. 
Hall  &  Myrich,  American  Merchants  at  Chariottetown,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  a  letter  explanatory  of  this  clause  of  the  tariff,  in  which  fish 
cured  on  an  American  venel  under  the  American  flag  constituted  a 
product  of  the  American  fisheries  under  the  law.  There  is  necessity  to 
have  our  own  legislation  and  the  action  of  our  own  government  right, 
in  order  that  the  American  fisheries  can  have  their  fullest  develop- 
ment 

**If  there  were  not  such  serious  consequences  involved,  it  would  be 
amusing  to  see  our  Canadian  neighbors,  who  twelve  years  ago  were 
frantic  over  the  immense  value  of  their  Inshore  fisheries,  now  so  terribly 
anxious  lest  some  form  of  compromise  should  fkil  to  give  them  our  mar- 
kets, and  confessing  that  all  the  money  they  ever  made  was  during  re- 
ciprocity. The  present  statement  has  the  merit  of  truth,  and  the  fact 
that  so  long  as  the  American  fisheries  exist  and  have  our  own  markets 
they  are  a  bar  to  this  great  prosperity  of  our  rivals.  Is  one  of  the  rtrong. 
est  arguments  in  our  favor.  But  the  facts  and  figures  prove  tbe  utter 
wortbleesness  of  tbe  statement  made  twelve  years  ago,  and  we  do  not 
hear  any  Canadian  claim  of  fourteen  and  one-half  millions  any  more. 
No,  they  would  sacrifice  the  rental  ef  five  and  one-half  millions  for 
another  twelve  years  of  free  markets  for  their  fbh  ;  in  fact,  the  truth 
exists,  and  did  exist  twelve  years  ago  that  Reciprocity  was  the  greatest 
of  boons  to  them,  and  now  they  acknowledge  it.  Why  do  they  care  for 
f^-ee  markets  if  the  consumer  pays  tbe  duty  ?  One  of  their  vessels  brings 
in  600  barrels  of  mackerel  into  Gloucester  next  July,  mackerel  an  sell- 
ing at  $10,  tbe  captain  sells  bis  mackerel,  gets  15000  for  than  and  tsklng 
$1000  goes  to  tbe  Custom  House  and  pays  his  duties.  Did  the  merdiant 
who  bought  bis  mackerel  pay  him  any  more  because  tbe  duties  were  $S 
per  barrel  ?  Not  at  all.  Did  the  merchant  •A  the  retailer  any  more  for 
those  mackerel  because  the  captain  had  to  pay  $S  per  barrel  duties? 
Not  at  all.  Did  tbe  retailer  ask  the  consumer  any  more  for  the  same 
reason?  Not  at  all.  Now  suppose  there  was  no  American  mackerel 
fleet  which  by  their  natural  competition  and  success  were  indicating  the 
original  price  of  the  mackerel  and  the  British  vessels  had  the  making 
of  tbe  price,  who  would  pny  the  duty?  Assuredly  by  liaving  control  of 
tbe  market,  by  tbe  effect  of  no  competition,  he  could  dictate  his  own 
price  and  add  tbe  duties  to  the  price  of  the  mackerel,  and  in  that  way 
the  consumer  would  pay  it.  But  the  American  fleet  maintained,  in- 
creased mackerel  would  be  sold  as  they  always  have  been  when  largely 
produced,  at  low  prices. 

"The  Massachusetts  and  Maine  fleets  have  taken  altogether  about 
499,391  bbls.  of  mackerel  the  season  of  1884 ;  of  theee  but  21,293  were 
taken  in  tbe  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  Canada  takes  from  100,000  to  150,- 
000  barrels  yearly,  the  large  preponderance  of  the  American  catch  regu- 
lates the  price  for  the  bulk  of  tbe  fish  which  forms  the  actual  staple 
food,  although  the  American  market  will  pay  most  any  price  forfhran 
10,000  to  2t),000  barrels  of  extra  mess  mackerel  which  like  fine  grades  of 
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lullbDt  must  be  claned  under  the  head  of  luxuries.  It  !•  to  the  mass  of 
tb«  fiah  which  goes  to  the  laborluf  consumers  of  the  country,  and  is 
•uld  by  the  small  retailers,  that  the  rules  of  supply  and  demand  apply, 
and  M  four^fifths  of  all  the  mackerel  are  taken  by  the  American  fleet 
ofl  oar  owD  sborea  the  larger  the  American  fleet  the  more  mackerel  are 
tkken,  and  they  are  afforded  at  a  low  price  to  the  consumer. 

"  The  exaggerated  valuation  of  all  the  flsheries  will  be  better  under- 
itood  when  it  is  shown  as  it  already  has  been,  that  fish  in  the  water  are 
really  TalueleM.  That  is,  it  costs  all  they  are  worth  to  pursue,  take  and 
dvUrer  them  at  the  wharves.  This  is  a  plain  fact,  and  the  books  of  any 
fiihing  concern  will  show,  that  allowing  a  fair  valuation  for  the  charter 
<tf  the  vessel,  wages  of  the  crew,  subsisteuce  and  other  outfits,  the  aver- 
age expenses  are  equal  to  the  average  trips  taken.  Take  our  own  mack- 
trel  fleet  In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  the  year  1884,  sixty  of  the  finest 
and  beet  equipped  vessels  commanded  by  the  most  experienced  and 
persevering  captains  that  sail  out  of  Gloucester.  They  gave  this  fishery 
a  thofough  and  fair  trial,  and  this  is  the  result.  Whole  number  of 
Ds^^kerel  taken,  15,299  bbls. ;  number  of  barrels  taken  outside  three 
nu]««,  12,1GI ;  number  bbls.  taken  inside,  3,138  ;  value  of  outside  catch, 
168,662;  value  of  inside  catch,  $18,19U;  value  of  the  wholo,  |8C,852. 
This  is  the  consolidation  of  the  tripe  as  they  were  reported  and  sworn 
to  by  the  captains  of  the  reseels  after  they  arrived  home.  It  compre- 
bcod*  the  value  of  the  fish  minus  the  expense  of  barrels,  salt,  packing 
sod  inspection.  There  were  267  Americnn  vessels  fishing  for  mackerel 
off  oar  own  shores  and  there  were  92  of  our  American  vessels  went  into 
tbe  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  for  mackerel.  The  average  catch  of  the  shore 
ftaet  was  1870  barrels  to  each  vessel.  The  average  catch  of  the  bay  fleet 
wu  231  barrels  to  each  vessel. 

"Now  what  did  it  cost  to  produce  those  fish?  Take  first  the  charter 
of  the  vessels  for  the  time  they  were  absent  and  tbe  expense  of  outfits, 
victualing,  etc., — 1127,517,  then  add  the  wages  of  the  men  at  the  rate 
they  would  be  paid  for  their  time  as  sailors, — $f  0,852,  and  we  have 
tftl8,369,  actually  expended  to  produce  |80,859  worth  of  mackerel  in  the 
vhoIeGulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  but  818,100  of  it  in  the  limits  of  that 
saicniflceut  fishery,  for  which  $14,500,000  were  claimed  and  $5,500,000 
psid.  And  in  addition  to  this  we  find  that  the  United  States  remits  In 
duties  $624,000  yearly  to  Canada  on  fish  products,  making  a  total  in  the 
twelve  yeare  of  the  treaty  of  $7,488,00l\  which  with  the  five  and  one 
balf  millions,  make  •  total  of  $12,988,0t0,  or  nearly  the  amount  first 
-clairoed,  via.,  fourteen  and  one-half  millions.  And  all  this  is  for  the 
^vUege  of  taking  a  few  mackerel,  every  one  of  which  costs  us  in 
|tbor  and  expense  more  than  it  is  actually  worth.  From  July  1873  to 
Jsnoary  1885,  the  whole  of  the  fishing  season  of  the  twelve  yeare  of  the 
tnaty,  oar  vraaels  took  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  286,435  barrels  of 
■•ekerel  uf  which  05,480  bbls.  were  taken  inside  of  the  three-mile 
liffiJL  The  value  of  the  whole  was  $2,100,802,  the  value  of  the  inside 
catch  $700,320.  There  were  employed  1160  vessels  at  a  cost  on  the 
arertge  for  charter,  outfits  and  store  and  wages  $2,801,122.  There  were 
1»S955  bbla.  caught  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit,  worth  $1,400,472, 
Bukiag  a  difference  in  amount  of  expense  against  the  whole  product  of 
the  Golf  of  St.  Lawrence  mackerel  fishery  of  nearly  $800,000,  and 
■Ciiiist  the  Inshore  fishery  of  nearly  $2,000,000  more  expenses  than 
▼sine  of  mackerel  taken.  Now  how  do  we  account  for  this?  The 
(urmer  methods  of  taking  mackerel  by  hook  and  line,  left  the  mackerel 
free  option  whether  he  would  be  taken  or  not.  He  had  free  course  to 
■ske  his  way  along  our  shores  or  to  come  in  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
in  this  passage,  lilte  migratoi-y  birds,  he  went  in  flocks,  or  schools. 
Xotfaing  but  his  own  appetite  betrayed  him,  and  this  is  not  peculiar  to 
Mckersl.  Then  they  filled  our  creeks  and  harbors,  and  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawreiic«  seeiiMd  to  be  their  northern  resort  With  the  mackerel  came 
the  menhaden.  Now  where  are  the  menhaden  ?  the  waten  that  knew 
them  will  know  them  no  more,  and  the  mackerel,  not  even  consulted  as 
to  whether  he  will  bo  caught,  is  intercepted  at  every  mile  of  his  pro- 
craas,  the  schools  broken,  the  line  of  march  destroyed,  and  he,  like  the 
■tahaden,  cannot  court  the  shofe  as  formerly.  Se  while  seining,  ac- 
Qordlug  to  the  highest  scientific  authority  we  have,  may  not  perceptibly 
kCsct  the  great  life  of  the  ocean,  still  it  does  affect  localities  and  courses 
«f  migratory  fish,  and  it  undoubtedly  affected  the  shore  fisheries  of  the 
G«tf  of  St  Lawrence  and  our  own  immediate  shores,  so  that  the  three- 
Mil*  limit  is  not  what  it  was  formerly,  and  its  value  Is  one  of  the  myths 
(/the  past 

**Tbe  traps  are  a  purely  local  property  and  should  be  operated  only 
faf  k>eal  Asbermen  in  the  w^ten  of  any  country.  These  with  the  net 
sad  boat  fineries  should  never  be  an  ol^ect  of  barter  or  trade  or  reci- 
procity by  any  country,  for  by  the  very  nature  of  their  operation  they* 
eill  DOC  admit  of  foreign  participants.  If  we  want  these  shore  bait  fish 
««  mast  pay,  the  flahenuen  ara  gUd  to  sell  them.    The  vessel  fishery  is 
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an  ocean  fishery,  and  the  mackerel  and  the  fish  have  to  be  sailed  for 
and  takffU  w^Uere  the  fisherman  himself  is  sole  arbiter  of  his  rights. 

••Now  what  is  the  summary  of  all  this? 

"  1st.— The  abrogation  of  all  treaty  clauses  relative  to  the  fisheries, 
including  the  treaty  of  1818. 

"2d.— The  maiiitainance  of  the  tariffas  it  now  exists  'defining  the 
clause'  fish  fresh  for  immediate  consumption,  to  be  fidb  not  preserved 
by  any  artificial  means  whatever. 

"3d. — Such  legislation  on  the  part  of  congress  as  shall  define  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  American  fisheries  entitled  to  free  entry  to  be  :  all  fish  of 
every  kind  taken  by  vessels  of  the  United  States  licensed  for  the  fisheries 
in  any  watei-s,  or  by  the  crews  of  vessels  or  by  any  persons,  means  or 
methods  employed  by  the  masters  of  said  vessels  and  which  are  delivered 
fresh  onboard  such  vessels  and  cured  or  preserved  thereon  and  brought 
to  the  United  States  by  such  vessels,  shall  be  deemed  the  product  of  the 
American  fisheries  and  entitled  to  free  entry.  It  being  understood  that 
the  above  liberty  shall  not  apply  to  the  employment  of  vessels  under 
foreign  registry  or  to  their  crews,  boats,  seines,  nets  or  other  appur- 
tenances belonging  to  such  foreign  vessels. 

*' The  object  of  this  legislation  is  to  give  to  our  herring  vessels  and 
bankers  the  right  to  employ  the  shore  fishermen  in  the  taking  of  her- 
ring or  other  bait  fish  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  manner, 
and  putting  this  and  perhaps  other  kinds  of  flsheries  into  tbe  hands  of 
our  fishermen  for  curing,  transportation  and  distribution,  giving  to  the 
shore  boat  fishermen  what  is  their  natural  right,  the  taking  of  these 
fish,  and  our  own  fishermen  the  right  to  cure  them  and  bring  them  to 
market. 

**  This  has  been  the  practice  for  the  past  25  yeare,  and  legislation  de- 
fining the  rights  of  American  fishermen  in  this  business  will  save  them 
-from  a  vast  amount  of  revenue  quibbling  and  expense,  which  has 
nvariably  been  the  case  in  New  York  and  other  ports.  Our  government 
is  bound  in  honor  after  building  up  Canadian  fisheries  for  the  past 
twelve  yeare  to  give  some  heed  to  tiie  claims  of  her  fishermen.  Give  to 
the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  a  permanent  policy  of  protection  for 
thesamenumber  of  yeare  that  Canada  has  had  our  own  markets,  and 
we  will  quadruple  our  fleet  and  quadruple  our  number  of  seamen  as  she 
has  done. 

"Anything  less  than  this  and  our  country  is  a  marine  beggar  without 
vessels  or  sailors,  resources  or  naval  strength.  Therefore  in  no  political 
sense,  in  no  sectional  sense,  I  submit  that  the  American  fisheries  are  the 
wards  as  well  as  the  defense  of  the  nation  and  every  treaty  or  act  of 
legislation  calculated  to  diminish  their  growth  and  strength  is  the  act 
of  suicide  and  national  lunacy.'* 

Present  scientific  methods  utilize  every  portion  of 
the  fish  and  fish  waste.  Glue  factories  and  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizers  are  important  industries. 
The  multiplication  of  fish- traps  along  the  shore  for 
taking  bait  and  food  fish  is  an  imperative  need  of  the 
ocean  fisheries.  The  system  of  co-operation  of  cap- 
ital and  labor  that  has  been  in  practice  in  Gloucester 
for  centuries,  by  which  the  owner  furnishes  the  ves- 
sel, boats,  seines,  outfits  and  provisions,  and  the  crew 
furnish  their  labor  and  share  equally  in  the  products 
of  the  voyage,  is  a  good  lesson  to  the  labor  reformers 
of  the  day.  Altogether  the  fisheries  of  Gloucester 
demand  active  enterprise  and  courage  and  a  physical 
exposure  and  risk  unknown  to  any  other  business. 
They  produce  the  finest  vessels  of  their  class,  and  the 
best-trained  seamen  in  the  world,  who  would  be  in- 
valuable to  the  country  in  case  of  foreign  war.  Every 
maritime  nation,  not  excepting  Canada,  encourages 
and  sustains  their  fisheries  except  the  United  States. 

The  census  of  1880  shows  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  United  States  fisheries  to  be  as  follows : 

Numberof  men  employed 131,426 

Numberof  vessels ~ 6,606 

Number  of  boats 44,804 

Value  of  vessels $9,857,282 

Value  of  boats 2,465,393 

Value  of  nets,  apparatus  and  outfits 8,145,261 
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Value  of  other  capital  aod  ihore  property ^ 17,987,413 

Value  of  flshery  products 44,646,153 

During  the  year  1886  the  total  number  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  all  kinds,  from  Gloucester, 
was  four  hundred  and  nine;  aggregate  tonnage, 
twenty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-two; 
number  of  men  in  vessels,  six  thousand  and  seventy. 
The  subsidiary  industries  dependent  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  fish  support  more  than  one  million 
people. 

The  oflScial  fishery  report  of  Canada  shows : 

Number  of  men  employed 69,493 

Number  of  Teaeels ^ 1,119 

Number  of  boata 28,492 

Value  of  veaaels $2,021,633 

Value  of  boats 862,254 

Value  of  nete 1,219,264 

Value  of  fishing  plant 6,697  460 

Value  of  yield  of  fisheries 17,702,973 

During  thirteen  seasons,  from  July  1,  1873,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1885,  when  the  entire  shore  fisheries  of 
Canada  were  open  and  free  to  American  fishermen, 
there  were  taken  by  ihe  American  fleet  in  the  open 
ocean  three  million  hve  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty -one  barrels  of  mack- 
erel, valued  at  eight  dollars  and  a  fraction  per  barrel ; 
total,  twenty-eight  million  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  dollars. 
There  were  taken  inside  of  Canadian  waters  ninety- 
eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  barrels 
of  mackerel  by  the  American  fleet,  valued  at  eight 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  dollars,  being  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  catch. 


CHAPTER  CIX. 
GLOUCESTER— ( Continued). 

Bhip-Building-'The  **  8eho<mer"—Fbr«i^  and  Dome$tic  Trade— Custom- 
Hou$e—PiMt-offio»—The  GraniU  Quarriet—BoMJcB. 

As  the  first  business  of  the  town  was  fishing,  so, 
for  many  years,  all  business  was  compelled  to  use  the 
ocean  for  a  highway.  Ship-building  began  as  early 
as  1643,  when  one  GriflSn,  employed  William  Stevens 
and  other  ship-carpenters  to  construct  a  craft  for 
him.  Johnson,  in  his  "Wonder-working  Provi- 
dence," written  about  this  time,  takes  notice  of  the 
"good  timber  for  shipping"  to  be  found  on  Cape 
Ann,  and  speaks  of  several  vessels  that  had  been 
built,  but  not  until  1661  have  we  any  other  than  the 
above-mentioned  particular  instance  of  such  work. 
No  further  instances  can  be  specified  until  near  the 
close  of  the  century.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
vessel  larger  than  a  sloop  was  owned  in  the  town  till 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Bab- 
son  observes  that  "  there  is  no  subject  connected  with 
the  first  century  of  the  history  of  New  England  about 
which  so  little  is  known  as  of  the  small  vessels  em- 
ployed in  navigating  its  waters.  .  ,  .  The  conclusion 


to  which  all  inquiry  on  the  subject  will  lead  is,  that 
little  is  known  about  the  vessels  used  on  the  coast  of 
New  England  before  1713,  when  Capt.  Andrew  Rob- 
inson, of  Gloucester,  gave  a  new  name  to  our  marine 
vocabulary,  and  a  new  rig  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  A  current  tradition  of  the  town  relates  the 
origin  of  the  *  schooner ;'  and  abundant  testimony  of 
both  a  positive  and  negative  kind  confirms  the  story 
so  strongly  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  further  no- 
tice here  of  the  verbal  account.  Dr.  Moses  Prince, 
brother  of  the  annalist,  visiting  in  this  town,  Sept. 
25,  1721,  says :  *  Went  to  see  Capt.  Robinson's  lady, 
&c.  This  gentleman  was  the  first  contriver  of 
schooners,  and  built  the  first  of  the  sort  about  eight 
years  since ;  and  the  use  that  is  now  made  of  them, 
being  so  much  known,  has  convinced  the  world  of 
their  conveniency  beyond  other  vessels,  and  shows 
how  mankind  is  obliged  to  this  gentleman  for  this 
knowledge.'  Nearly  seventy  years  afterwards  an- 
other visitor  gives  some  further  particulars  of  this 
interesting  fact.  Cotton  Tufts,  Esq.,  connected  with 
us  by  marriage,  being  in  Gloucester  Sept.  8, 1790, 
writes:  *I  was  informed  (and  committed  the  same  to 
writing)  that  the  kind  of  vessels  called  "schooners" 
derived  their  name  from  this  circumstance,  viz.,  Mr. 
Andrew  Robinson,  of  that  place,  having  constructed  a 
vessel  which  he  masted  and  rigged  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  schooners  are  at  this  day,  on  her  going  off  the 
stocks  and  passing  into  the  water,  a  bystander  cried 
out,  "Oh,  how  she  scoons  /"  Robinson  instantly  re- 
plied, "  A  scooner  let  her  be!"  From  which  time," 
vessels  thus  masted  and  rigged  have  gone  by  the 
name  of  "  schooners ;"  before  which,  vessels  of  this 
description  were  not  known  in  Europe  nor  America. 
This  account  was  confirmed  to  me  by  a  great  number 
of  persons  in  Gloucester.'  The  strongest  negative 
evidence  confirms  these  statements.  No  marine  dic- 
tionary, no  commercial  record,  no  merchant's  inven- 
tory, of  a  date  prior  to  1713,  containing  the  word 
*  schooner'  has  yet  been  discovered;  and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  received  as  an  historical  fact  that  the 
first  vessel  of  this  class  had  her  origin  in  Gloucester, 
as  stated  by  the  respectable  authorities  above  cited." 
The  first  maritime  busineps  of  the  town,  aside  from 
the  fisheries,  was  probably  the  transportation  of  cord- 
wood  to  Boston  and  other  places  on  the  coast.  In  1706 
no  less  than  thirty  sloops  were  employed  in  carrying 
wood  from  one  section  of  the  town  alone ;  and  the 
whole  number  engaged  in  this  business  was  probably 
not  less  than  fiffcy.  But,  of  course,  this  could  not  con- 
tinue many  years.  Foreign  commerce  was  of  no 
great  extent  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  but 
after  the  establishing  of  peace  it  rose  to  considerable 
importance.  Nearly  fifty  ships,  brigs,  schooners  and 
sloops  were  employed  in  it  in  1790,  and  foranumberof 
years  thereafter,  Gloucester  vessels  visited  most 
of  the  principal  ports  of  Europe  and  the  West  Indies; 
and  a  few  made  voyages  beyond  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope.    There  was  considerable  trade  with  the  West 
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iDdies,  Bilbao  and  Lisbon.    The  West  India  cargoes 
were  fish  and  other  provisions,  and  the  home  voyages 
brought  sugar,  molasses,  rum  and  coffee.    Little  except 
fish  was  sent  to  Europe,  the  exchange  for  which  was 
salt,  fruit,  wine  and  specie.    About  1790,  Gloucester 
vessels  began  to  trade  with  Surinam,  the  capital  of 
Dutch  GKiiana,  and  continued  it  profitably  for  many 
years,  but  it  is  now  abandoned.    The  chief  article  of 
export  was  hake,  though  large  quantities  of  beef, 
pork,  lard,  hams  and  flour  were  taken  out    The  re- 
turn carf^oes  were  made  up  of  molasses,  sugar,  cofiee 
and  cocoa.     A  whaler  was  sent  out  just  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  but  how  fortunate  or  otherwise  it  proved, 
is  unknown.    In  1832    two  companies  were  formed 
for  renewing  that  business,  and  two  ships  were  fitted 
out,  but  the  result  was  not  satisfactory,  and  the  enter- 
^  pri^  was  abandoned.    As  early  as  1732  domestic  trade 
with  the  Southern  Colonies  was  begun,  and  continued 
through  that  century.    Mr.  Babson  says  of  this  trade : 
''The  voyages  were  made  in  the  winter  season,  when 
there  was  no  employment  for  vessels  or  men  in  fish- 
ing, and  the  business  was  conducted  in  a  manner  now 
little  practiced  in  any  part  of  the  world.    In  mo8t 
cases,  perhaps  in  all,  no  wages  were  paid  to  master  or 
crew ;  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  privilege  of  bringing 
home  a  certain  quantity  of  Southern  produce  was 
granted  to  each  one,  who  was  also  allowed,  probably, 
to  take  out  fish  on  private  adventure  ;  as,  in  the  few 
invoices  preserved,  this  article  does  not  appear  among 
the  shipments  by  the  owners.    In  these  invoices  the 
principal  articles  are  salt,  rum,  sugar  and  molasses. 
Then  follows  a  long  list  of  other  things,  including 
iron-ware,  wooden-ware,  hats,  caps,  patterns  of  cloth 
for  breeches,  handkerchiefs  and  stockings ;   making, 
in  til,  a  cargo  of  about  £200  value.    On  these  voy- 
ages the  rivers,  creeks  and  inlets  of  Virginia,  Maryland 
ind  North  Carolina,  were  visited;  there  the  cargo 
was  bartered  in  small  quantities  for  corn,  beans,  bacon, 
live  hogs  and  other  products  of  the  country." 

As  early  as  1683  Gloucester  was  made  one  of  the 
lawful  ports  of  the  colony,  and  annexed  to  Salem  Dis- 
trict In  1776  the  General  Court  of  the  State  passed 
an  act,  which  provided  that  in  the  ^'  several  sea-ports 
of  Boston,  Salem,  Marblehead,  Gloucester,  etc.,  within 
this  State,  there  be  an  office  kept,  to  be  called  and 
i[nown  by  the  name  of  the  naval  office,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  and  clearing  of  all  ships  and  other 
Teasels  trading  to  or  from  this  State,  to  take  bonds  in 
adequate  penalty  for  observing  the  regulations  made 
or  which  shall  be  made  by  the  General  Congress  or 
the  General  assembly  of  this  State  concerning  trade, 
take  manifests  upon  oath  of  all  cargoes  exported  or 
imported,  and  keep  fair  accounts  and  entries  thereof, 
give  bills  of  health  when  desired,  and  sign  certificates 
that  the  requisites  for  qualifying  vessels  to  trade  have 
been  complied  with,  and  the  fees  to  be  demanded  and 
received  in  said  office  shall  be  those  following  and  no 
greater,  that  Is  to  say : 


$.     d, 

"  For  entering  any  ship  and  Tenel  fh>m  any  part  of  the 

State t  0 

For  clearing  any  ship  and  Yeaeel  to  any  part  of  the 

State 2  0 

For  entering  any  ship  and  vesBel  from  any  other  of  the 

United  States 6  0 

For  clearing  any  Bhip  and  veisel  to  any  other  of  the 

United  Statei 6  0 

For  entering  any  ship  and  venel  from  a  foreign  voy- 

age 6  0 

For  clearing  any  ship  and  vessel  for  a  foreign  Toyage...  6  0 

For  a  register »  6  0 

For  indonting  a  register 1  0 

For  recording  indorsement. 1  6 

For  any  bond 2  0 

For  a  certificate  to  cancel  bond 1  0 

For  a  bill  of  health ., 2  0 

For  a  permit  to  unload 1  0 

For  a  cocket 0  3 

For  a  let  pass 0  8  " 

Samuel  Whittemore  received  the  appointment  of 
naval  officer  for  Gloucester  in  November  of  that 
year,  and  was  reappointed  annually,  except  during  a 
portion  of  the  year  1782,  when  Solomon  Gorham  was 
in  the  office,  until  1789,  when  a  United  States  custom- 
house was  established. 

At  the  time  of  establishing  a  custom-house  by  the 
general  government  upwards  of  seven  thousand 
tons  of  shipping  were  registered  and  enrolled  in 
Gloucester — a  part  of  it  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and 
the  rest  in  the  trade  before  described.  From  1795  to 
1810  there  were  eight  ships  and  twenty-five  brigs 
owned  and  fitted  at  this  port.  At  the  present  time 
the  business  of  Gloucester  with  foreign  ports  is  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  those  from  which  it  imports 
the  salt  used  in  the  fisheries, — about  one  hundred 
thousand  hogsheads  per  annum;  and  the  places  in 
the  British  provinces  from  which  it  receives  firewood, 
fish,  potatoes  and  a  few  other  articles. 

The  following-named  have  been  collectors  of  cus- 
toms : 


Appointed. 

Epes  Sargent 1789 

William  Tuck 1796 

John  Gibaut 1802 

John  Kittredge 1806 

William  Pearce,  Jr 1822 

William  Beach 1829 

George  D.  Hale 1839 

George  W.  Pearce 1841 

Eben  H.Stacy 1843 


Appointed. 

Kll  F.  Stacy 1844 

John  L.  Rogers 1849 

Frederick  G.  Low 1860 

William  H.  Manning 1863 

Gorham  Babson 1868 

John  8.  Webber 1861 

William  A.  Pew 1866 

Fita  J.  Babson 1869 

Davids.  Preoson 1886 


A  post-office  was  not  established  in  Gloucester  till 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Be- 
fore that  time  the  nearest  post-office  was  at  Beverly 
(then  a  part  of  Salem),  to  which  place  a  messenger 
went  twice  a  week  to  obtain  letters.  The  messenger 
received  and  delivered  his  letters  at  the  tavern  kept 
by  Philemon  Haskell.  The  first  postmaster  at  Glou- 
cester was  Henry  Phelps,  and  the  office  was  kept  at 
his  store,  from  which  place  it  was  changed  at  the 
convenience  of  his  successsor,  and  had  no  permanent 
location  till  the  erection  of  a  building  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  double  purpose  of  a  custom-house  and 
post-office.    At  the  time  of  establishing  the  office. 
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Gorbam  Parsons 1853 

John  W.  Won«)n 1858 

Wm.  H.  Haskell 1801 

Charles  E.OroTer 1867 

DaTld  W.  Low 1873 

Chas.  E.  Cressy 1886 


and  until  1816,  the  followinj?  were  the  rates  of  post- 
age: Single  letter,  under  40  miles,  8  cents ;  under  90 
miles,  10  cents ;  under  150  miles,  12}  cents ;  under 
300 miles,  17  cents;  under  600  miles,  20  cents;  over 
500  mileH,  25  cents. 

Gloucester  postmasters,  with  dates  of  their  appoint- 
ments, have  been : 

Henry  Phelps  (probably) 1792 

Isaac  Elwell 1809 

Wm.  Stevens 182-) 

Leonard  J.  Preeson 1834 

Gorham  Parsons 18^9 

T  8.  Lancaster 1849 

0.  A.  Merrill 1853 

The  first  regular  land  communication  between 
Gloucester  and  Boston  was  that  established  by  Jona- 
than Lowe,  a  tavern-keeper  on  Front  Street,  who,  on 
the  25th  of  April,  1788,  began  running,  twice  a  week, 
a  two-horse  open  carriage  between  the  two  places. 
At  that  time  there  were,  besides  this  from  Gloucester, 
but  four  stages  running  into  Boston, — one  from  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  one  from  New  York,  one  from  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  one  from  Salem.  The  first  change 
from  this  arrangement  made  the  trips  tri-weekly ; 
and  in  1805  a  daily  line  was  established.  Four-horse 
coaches  soon  followed,  and  some  years  afler  another 
daily  stage  was  added,  by  means  of  which  the  round 
trip  could  be  made  the  same  day. 

As  the  result  of  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  in  Sep- 
tember, 1844,  a  survey  of  the  route  for  a  railroad 
which  should  connect  Gloucester  with  the  Eastern 
Railroad  at  Beverly  was  made,  and  the  road  was  soon 
after  built  by  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company  as  a 
branch.  Regular  trips  were  begun  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, 1847.  It  proved  a  great  accommodation  to 
the  people,  has  contributed  largely  to  the  prosperity 
of  Gloucester,  and  is  a  profitable  portion  of  the  com- 
pany's line  of  road. 

Steamboats  have  run,  with  more  or  less  regularity 
during  the  summer  months,  between  Gloucester  and 
Boston  since  1840.  In  1870  the  Boston  and  Glouces- 
ter Steamboat  Company  was  organized,  and  com- 
menced the  running  of  trips  through  the  year. 

The  rocks  of  the  Cape  are  granite  or  syenite,  vary- 
ing in  the  colors  peculiar  to  those  formations  on  the 
New  England  coast.  They  are  easily  wrought  into 
blocks  of  any  required  size,  and  have  been  quarried 
to  serve  the  necessities  and  convenience  of  the  in- 
liabitants  from  a  very  early  date,  and  more  or  less  for 
^public  use  and  exportation  since  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century.  Early  in  the  last  century 
Joshua  Norwood  was  employed  by  the  people  of 
Sandy  Bay  and  the  other  coves  outside  of  the  Cape  to 
•get  out  flat  blocks  of  this  stone  to  be  used  for  mooring 
their  fishing-boats.  These  blocks,  about  six  feet 
square  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  thick,  had  a 
hole  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  cut  in  their  cen- 
tre, into  which  an  oak  butt,  some  twenty  or  more  feet 
in  length,  having  a  part  of  its  roots  attached,  was 
inserted.      Dropped  at  proper   distances  from  the 


shore  they  afforded  a  safe  mooring,  except  daring 
heavy  easterly  gales.  About  the  same  time  Mr. 
Norwood  cut  out  millstones,  which  he  sold  in  small 
quantities.  He  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the 
pioneer  stone-cutter  of  the  Cape. 

In  1824  an  extensive  business  in  quarrying  was  be- 
gun by  a  gentleman  from  Quincy,  who  leased  a  ledge 
at  Sandy  Bay.  Others  followed  him,  and  the  busi- 
ness is  still  carried  on  in  that  territory,  now  belong- 
ing to  Rockport. 

Quarries  were  afterwards  opened  at  Annisquam 
and  in  those  portions  of  the  westerly  part  of  the 
town  bordering  on  Squam  River.  Foundation  stones 
for  buildings,  wharves,  bridges  and  other  structures, 
and  paving  blocks  for  streets  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  these  locali- 
ties. Many  of  the  paving  blocks  have  been  shippied 
to  Cuba  and  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union. 

The  Cape  Ann  Granite  Company,  whose  quarry  is 
located  at  Bay  View,  was  organized  in  1869,  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000.  Jonas  H.  French,  president; 
H.  H.  Bennett,  treasurer;  Charles  W.  Foster,  super- 
intendent. The  quarry  comprises  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  and  contains  the  various  kinds  of 
granite  adapted  to  building  purposes.  The  company 
employ  in  the  various  departments  of  its  work  seldom 
less  than  three  hundred  men,  and  at  times  as  many 
as  seven  hundred.  The  chief  business  is  the  cutting 
of  granite  for  building  purposes.  It  furnished  the 
cut  granite  for  the  Boston  Post-office  building  and 
the  Post-office  and  Sub-treasury  building  in  Balti- 
more; also  the  interior  polished  granite  work  for 
the  new  city  building  in  Philadelphia.  It  has 
the  largest  granite  polishing  works  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  furnished  many  prominent  monu- 
ments, the  principal  one  being  the  base  of  the 
General  Scott  equestrian  statue  in  Washington,  one 
stone  of  which  is  the  largest  ever  quarried  in  this 
country,  weighing,  when  quarried  in  the  rough,  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  tons.  The  company  is  among 
the  largest  producers  of  paving  blocks,  making  from 
one  million  to  four  million  blocks  per  annum. 

It  has,  at  present,  contracts  for  material  amounting 
to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  chief  contract 
being  in  connection  with  the  court-house  now  being 
built  in  Boston.  Its  business  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing, and  it  disburses  monthly  a  large  amount  of 
money  to  its  workmen,  many  of  whom  have  been 
with  the  company  since  its  organization — furnishing, 
in  these  days  of  discontent  and  change,  a  pleasant 
and  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  kindly  relations 
existing  between  employers  and  employed.  Since  its 
establishment  the  company  has  built  up  the  village 
of  Bay  View  from  a  population  of  one  or  two  hun- 
dred to  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  Ever  public- 
spirited  and  generous,  it  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Bay  View  churches,  both 
Methodist  and  Catholic,  and  is  constant  in  aiding  what- 
ever is  for  the  highest  advantage  of  the  community. 
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"The  Lanesville  Granite  Company"  was  organized 
in  May,  1873,  with  a  capital  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Eben  Blatchford,  president;  John  Butman,  treas^urer 
and  agent.  The  quarries  cover  about  twenty  acres, 
all  consisting  of  excellent  granite.  Two  pits  are 
worked,  one  very  large  and  about  seventy  feet  deep. 
Steam  pumps  keep  thenfi  free  from  water,  and  the 
quarries  are  inexhaustible.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  are  now  employed,  and  about  fifly  thousand 
tons  of  stone  are  annually  produced.  This  is  manu- 
factured into  all  kinds  of  stone  products,  but  largely 
into  paving  blocks,  about  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  blocks  having  been  cut  in  a  single  year,  in 
addition  to  a  large  amount  of  other  work.  The  beau- 
tiful and  unique  wall  surrounding  the  Manchester 
(Mass.)  Library  is* being  furnished  from  this  quarry. 
,  The  company  has  always  enjoyed  a  good  reputation 
for  the  excellent  character  of  its  products. 

There  are  four  banks  in  Gloucester,  established  in 
the  following  order  of  time:  The  Gloucester  Bank, 
1796;  Cape  Ann,  1855;  First  National,  1864;  City 
National,  1875.  In  addition  to  these,  is  the  Cape  Ann 
Savings  Bank,  incorporated  in  1846. 


CHAPTER  ex. 
GLOUCESTER— ( Continued). 

MILITARY. 

Mian  War—FYmeh  War— War  for  Independence— PrhaUering— War  of 
1812— OiHJ  Vor,  186l-«5. 

As  early  as  1642  the  General  Court  ordered  that  a 
loan  of  muskets  be  made  to  "Glocester ;"  and  probably 
about  this  time  a  military  company  was  formed,  as  in 
1644,  on  request  of  the  town,  the  court  ordered  that 
"  George  Norton,  as  their  eldest  sergeant,"  t«hould  ex- 
ercise the  company  in  the  military  drill.  It  is  not  of 
record,  however,  that  any  call  for  active  military  ser- 
vice was  made  till  the  Indian  War,  in  1675.  A  levy 
was  made  on  all  the  towns  in  the  fall  of  this  year, 
when  the  following-named  were  drafted  to  serve  for 
Gloucester: 

Andrew  Sargent 
Joseph  Clark. 
JoMph  8om«a. 

^"  all  wch,"  said  the  oflScer,  who  made  the  return  of 
their  name,  "  due  want  warm  cloa thing,  and  must 
have  new  coates."  Others  served  before  the  war 
closed,  as  the  town  records  show  that  lands  were 
granted  for  "  services  in  the  Indian  War  "  to. 

John  Bray.  John  Stanwood.  John  Haskell 

John  Day.  Philip  Stanwood.  Isaac  Prince. 

John  Fitch.  Nathaniel  Bray.  Thomas  Babeon. 

Kdward  Haraden.  Moeoe  Dudy.  Bei^amln  Junes. 
Stmiiel  Stanwood. 

These  twenty-one  persons  represented  nearly  one- 
third  of  all  the  male  citizens  of  the  town  capable  of 


Joseph  Allen. 
Jacob  Davis. 
Vincent  Davis. 


Thomas  Kent 
Hugh  Howe. 


bearing  arms  during  the  war.  In  1676,  while  the  In- 
dians were  committing  great  depredations  at  Andover 
and  other  places  near  by,  Gloucester  was  put  in  a  state 
of  defense,  a  committee  of  the  General  Court  report- 
ing that  "  Cape  Ann  has  made  two  garrisons,  besides 
several  particular  fortifications.'' 

No  other  call  for  military  service  appears  to  have 
been  made  till  the  expedition  against  Louisburg,  a 
strongly  fortified  town  of  the  French,  at  Cape  Breton, 
in  1745.  It  had  been  annoying  to  the  fisheries  and 
to  commerce  generally,  and  some  time  in  1744  the 
Governor  of  Cape  Breton,  knowing  that  the  Kings  of 
France  and  England  had  mutually  declared  war, 
surprised  and  took  the  English  garrison,  at  Canso. 
The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Louisburg,  and  on  their 
being  paroled  some  of  them  came  to  Boston,  where 
they  conveyed  to  the  Governor  such  information  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  the  fortress  as  made  him 
determined  on  an  expedition  for  its  reduction.  By  a 
majority  of  one  the  General  Court  resolved  on  the 
expedition.  Four  thousand  troops  were  soon  collected 
at  Boston;  and,  under  the  command  of  William  Pep- 
perell,  were  embarked  on  the  24th  of  March,  1746. 
The  transports  in  Chapeau-Rouge  Bay  were  in  charge 
of  Captain  Thomas  Sanders,  of  Gloucester,  and  Cap- 
tain Charles  Byles  had  a  company  of  forty-five  Glou- 
cester men.  After  the  departure  of  the  expedition, 
Rev.  John  White,  the  patriotic  minister  of  the  First 
Parish,  preached  a  sermon  from  the  words :  "  O  let 
not  the  oppressed  return  ashamed  :  let  the  poor  and 
needy  praise  thy  name."  Psalm  Ixxiv.  21.  In  it  he 
thus  described  the  situation :  "  Some  have  not  unfitly 
called  Cape  Breton  a  hornet's  nest.  Tis  not  safe,  in  a 
time  of  war,  to  go  near  them.  They  will  sting  all 
that  come  near  them.  We  have  already,  ever  since 
the  war  commenced,  been  great  sufferers  by  them. 
They  harbor  our  enemies  that  come  to  lay  waste  our 
infant  eastern  settlements;  they  molest  and  break 
in  upon  our  fisheries,  and  break  them  to  pieces ; 
they  lie  near  the  roadway  of  our  European  merchan- 
dise, and  they  can  sally  out  and  take  our  corn  vessels : 
and  therefore  our  oppressions  from  thence,  so  long 
as  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  are  like  to 
be  intolerable.  We  must  remove  these,  our  enemies, 
or  they  will  destroy  us.  There  is  a  plain  necessity  of 
it;  and  woe  to  us  if  it  be  not  reduced."  The  reduc- 
tion was  successfully  accomplished,  the  city  and  for- 
tress surrendering  the  16th  of  June. 

In  1755  the  English  colonies  of  North  America 
formed  a  union  for  attack  and  defense  in  a  then 
pending  war  between  England  and  France,  which, 
four  years  later,  broke  the  French  power  on  this 
continent.  Gloucester  had  large  interests  at  stake 
in  the  contest,  as  its  Grand  Bank  fishery,  now 
assuming  considerable  importance,  had  been  greatly 
interfered  with  by  the  French.  The  success  of  the 
English  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  securing  their 
interests  on  the  banks.  One  whole  company  was  fur- 
nished from  Gloucester,  and  several  soldiers  for  other 
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companies,  in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The  com- 
pany commanded  hy  Captain  Jonathan  Fellows 
formed  part  of  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point. 
Seventeen  additional  men  enlisted  in  1757;  and 
in  1758  a  Gloucester  company  of  eighty  men,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Andrew  Giddings,  took  part 
in  the  second  capture  of  Louisburg,  and  many  re- 
mained in  the  army  till  the  close  of  the  success- 
ful campaign  of  1759. 

A  few  years  of  peace  and  prosperity  followed, 
soon  darkened,  however,  by  the  war-cloud  which 
formed  on  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  by  the 
British  Parliament  in  1765.  Although  the  act  was 
repealed  in  less  than  a  twelve-month,  it  was  followed 
by  an  oppre^^sive  system  of  taxation,  which  caused 
many  of  the  towns  to  follow  the  example  of  Boston 
and  Gloucester  in  voting  to  discourage  the  use  of  all 
imported  articles.  The  passage  of  the  Port  Bill, 
a  few  years  later,  by  the  operation  of  which,  many 
of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, were  reduced  to  poverty  and  destitution,  so 
touched  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  Glouces- 
ter, as  to  prompt  them  to  contribute  relief  by  the 
donation  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  sheep  and 
£117  6«.  Id,  in  money,  and  to  pledge  themselves, 
by  still  stronger  resolves  than  before,  to  stand  by 
the  country  in  its  non-intercourse  with  England. 
Early  in  1775,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Provincial  Congress,  active  military  prep- 
arations were  commenced;  small  arms  were  pur- 
chased, musket  balls  procured  and  cartridges  made, 
all  by  direction  of  the  town;  and  a  company  of 
minute-men  was  organized  and  placed  under  com- 
mand of  Nathaniel  Warner.  In  the  midst  of  these 
preparations  news  came  of  the  struggle  at  Lex- 
ington and  Concord,  and  knowing  that  the  Brit- 
ish had  a  large  fleet  in  Boston  harbor,  and  that 
the  town  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  an  attack, 
safety  was  sought  for  the  women  and  children 
by  taking  them  to  West  Parish  and  to  Ipswich. 
An  express  was  then  sent  to  Cambridge  to  ob- 
tain arms;  and  a  Committee  of  Safety  of  thirty- 
one  eminent  citizens  was  chosen.  The  minute- 
men  were  disbanded  and  the  enlistment  of  men 
for  active  service  was  vigorously  pushed.  The  fish- 
eries and  all  maritime  pursuits  were,  of  course, 
impossible,  with  the  enemy  so  powerful  on  the  water, 
and  so  recruiting  was  comparatively  easy.  It  is 
not  possible  to  ascertain  the  full  number  of  en- 
listments from  Gloucester,  but  it  is  certain  that 
"there  were  four  companies  composed  wholly  of 
Gloucester  men,  with  the  exception  of  about  six 
persons ;  and  that  another  company,  commanded  by 
Captain  Parker,  of  Ipswich,  had  about  thirty  of  our 
men  in  it ;  besides  these  there  was  another  company, 
commanded  by  Captain  James  Collins,  which  marched 
to  Cambridge  on  the  15th  of  June.  No  roll  of  this 
company  has  come  to  light,  but  our  town  records 
furnish  a  list  of  twenty-three    of  its  members  to 


whom  guns  were  delivered."  The  statement  of  the 
selectmen  for  1779  was  to  the  effect  that,  during 
the  first  campaign  of  the  war,  Gloucester  **  had  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  and  twenty  men  in  the  field, 
besides  numbers  who  joined  the  marine  department, 
as  more  suitable  to  their  former  occupation." 

Two  Gloucester  companies  were  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  Captain  Nathaniel  Walker's  company 
was  filled  in  four  days,  and  marched  to  Cambridge 
late  in  May.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  June, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  British  were  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  redoubt  on  Bunker  Hill  which 
had  been  thrown  up  during  the  night,  (^aptain  War- 
ner had  orders  to  proceed  to  the  hill  and  assist  in  its 
defense.  Making  a  rapid  march,  and  exposed  to  fire 
aa  they  crossed  the  Neck,  they  got  separated  from  each 
other,  although  all  reached  the  field  in  time  to  en- 
gage in  the  action.  Captain  Warner,  with  a  portion 
of  his  company,  took  position  at  first  at  the  redoubt, 
and  Lieutenant  Burn  ham,  with  another  part  of  the 
command,  was  beyond  that  point,  on  the  left  flank  of 
the  enemy.  Later  in  th«'  day  Captain  Warner  and  his 
men  were  at  the  rail-fence.  The  company  had  two 
men,  Daniel  Callahan  and  Benjamin  Smith,  killed  in 
the  action,  and  Benjamin  Webber  and  Alexander 
Parran  were  wounded.  The  following  named  com- 
posed the  company : 


Kathanlsl  Warner,  captain. 
John  Bamham,  lieutenant. 
Daniel  Collins,  ensign. 
Jona.  Woodman,  sergeant. 
William  Kinsman,  sergeant. 
Alex.  Parran,  sergeant. 
Jams  Lincoln,  sergeant. 
Richard  Simson,  corporal. 
Nathan  Glover,  corporal. 
Jonathan  Butler,  corporal. 
Kymphas  Stacy,  corporal. 
John  Warner,  fifer. 
Jonathan  Somes. 
Andrew  Kelcy. 
Nathaniel  Bennett. 
Moses  Ring. 
Daniel  Callahan. 
Benjamin  Clark. 
Andrew  Bray. 
Josiah  Brown. 
Leri  Lane. 
Moses  Bennett. 
James  Preastly. 
Joeiah  Burk. 
Beujamin  Smith. 
Vinson  Elwell. 
William  ATerill. 
Robert  Oallaghan. 
Joseph  Howard. 


Thomas  Ayres. 
]>aTid  Row. 
Bet^amin  Webber. 
Samuel  Marshall. 
Josiah  Ingersol. 
Joshua  Day. 
Joshua  Polen. 
Zerubbabel  Allen. 
Isaac  Bray. 
Larrey  Trejay. 
Solomon  Parsons. 
John  Andrees. 
William  Segun. 
William  Grimes. 
Aaron  Stevens. 
Peter  Seavery. 
Jeremiah  Bumham. 
John  Chaplen. 
William  Grover. 
Thomas  Millett 
Joseph  Somes. 
Ezekiel  Woodward. 
EUphalet  Wharf. 
Ebeneser  Tarboz. 
Jonathan  Pike. 
Ebenezer  Goslen  (Joelyn). 
William  Johnson. 
Nathan  Brown. 
Lemuel  Collins. 


The  Other  Gloucester  company,  in  the  engagement 
at  Bunker  Hill,  was  commanded  by  Captain  John 
Rowe.  It  left  Gloucester  on  the  12ih  of  June,  en 
route  to  Cambridge  by  way  of  Wenham.  Having 
halted  for  a  short  time  on  the  16th  at  Mystic  River, 
they  resumed  their  march.  About  dark  they  discov- 
ered a  large  body  of  men  approaching  them,  and  soon 
ascertained  that  they  were  a  detachment  from  the 
army  at  Cambridge  on  the  way  to  Charlestown.  They 
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joined  them,  and  on  arriving  at  Breed's,  or  Bunker 
Hill,  they  went  silently  at  work  with  picks  and 
spades  to  throw  up  an  intrenchment.  When  the 
work  was  finished,  and  while  the  enemy  were  land- 
ing, Captain  Bowe  and  a  part  of  his  company  was 
detailed  to  carry  off  the  tools.  While  returning  they 
were  ordered  to  duty  on  the  extreme  left,  near  the 
Mystic.  Thus  this  company  was  also  divided,  and 
was  not  again  united  till  the  action  had  closed.  Both 
divisions  were  under  fire  and  did  good  service. 
Francis  Pool,  Josiah  Brooks  and  William  Parsons 
were  killed,  and  Daniel  Doyl  and  William  Foster 
were  wounded.    The  company  roster  was, — 

John  Bow,  captain.  Jeffrey  ParBont. 

Hark  Pool,  lieatenant  John  Bow,  Jr. 

£b«n.  CleTeland,  ensign.  Joshua  Bow. 

I>an.  Barber  Tarr,  sergeant.  Peter  Bichardson. 

WUliam  Haakins, sergeant.  William  Bow. 
W.  DaYison,  [Aquart]  sergeast.        Daniel  Somera. 

William  Foster,  sergeant.  John  Smith. 

Jonathan  Bow,  corporal.  Ephraim  Sheldren. 

Thomas  Flnsun,  corporal.  John  Tarr. 

John  Gott,  corporal.  John  Tarr,  Jr. 

William  Low,  corporal.  Jabez  Tarr, 

Bei\j.  Davis,  drummer.  James  Tarr. 

Isaac  Haskell,  flfer.  William  Woodbury. 

Jacob  Allen.  Ebeueser  Witham. 

Obadlah  Atkins,  Spencer  Thomas. 

IhtTid  ATerill.  Jonathan  Parsons. 

Eleazer  Butman.  Peter  Emmons. 

Daniel  Butler.  Thomas  Edee. 

David  Crage.  Thomas  Dreeser. 

Henry  Clark.  Caleb  El  well. 

Daniel  Doyl.  James  Phipe. 

Dominicus  Davis.  Ebenezer  Gott. 

Samuel  Clark.  Joshua  Oore. 

Joseph  Dresser.  Bennet  Haskins. 

Bichard  Dresser.  William  Jumper. 

Joseph  Lane.  John  Clark. 

James  Lurrey.  John  Yonlln. 

Francis  Lane.  John  Parrot 

Samuel  Low.  Joseph  Low. 

Henry  Morgan.  Aaron  Biggs. 

Henry  Parsons.  Francis  Pool. 

Hugh  Parkhurst  Josiah  Brooks. 

Joseph  Parsons.  William  Parsons. 

Mr.  Bahson  says  of  the  privates  in  the  above  list, 
that  *'  all  but  six  were  fishermen  and  sailors.  Thirty- 
five  were  natives  of  Gloucester.  Seventeen  were 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  five  only  over  thirty, 
and  none  over  forty.  The  youngest  was  William 
Low,  a  lad  of  fourteen.  John  Row,  Jr.,  a  son  of  the 
captain,  was  sixteen." 

Although  the  British  took  possession  of  Bunker 
Hill,  it  had  cost  them  heavily ;  and  the  battle  had 
also  {ffisured  the  patriots  that  they  had  no  reason  to 
be  discouraged,  but  to  unite  still  more  closely  in  their 
struggle  for  their  rights.  They  had  in  a  few  weeks 
80  closely  invested  Boston  as  to  shut  in  the  large 
British  army  there,  and  to  entirely  cut  them  off  from 
receiving  supplies  of  fresh  provisions  for  themselves, 
and  of  provender  for  their  horses.  They  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  obtain  these  necessary  articles  by 
using  the  vessels  of  their  navy  to  convey  foraging 
parties  to  the  islands  and  along  the  shores  of  the  bay. 
Out  on  such  an  expedition  the  British  sloop-of-war 


"  Falcon,"  commanded  by  Captain  Linzee,  which  had 
taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  stood  into 
Squam  harbor  and  anchored  near  the  bar,  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  of  August,  determined  on  cap- 
turing the  cattle  and  sheep  at  Coffin's  farm,  some  of 
which  were  in  sight  near  the  beach.  Fifty  men  were 
sent  off  from  the  sloop  in  a  barge  to  capture  and 
slaughter  the  animals.  They  were  not  to  succeed, 
however,  for  the  owner.  Major  Peter  Coffin,  who  was 
carefully  watching  Linzee's  movements  had,  after  send- 
ing to  Squam  and  to  several  localities  in  his  own  section 
of  the  town  for  assistance,  stationed  his  workmen  be- 
hind some  sand-knolls,  and  there  awaited  the  coming 
of  the  marauders.  As  soon  as  the  barge  struck  the 
beach  a  volley  was  poured  into  her  by  the  major's 
men,  and  it  was  soon  manifest  by  the  confusion  on 
board  that  it  was  not  without  effect.  There  were, 
however,  no  fatal  effects.  Linzee,  using  a  glass,  had 
observed  all  this,  and  now  also  saw  several  men  at 
each  end  of  the  beach  rushing  to  the  scene  of  action 
in  response  to  the  major's  call.  No  time  was  to  be 
lost  if  he  would  save  his  men  from  capture,  and  he 
immediately  signaled  their  return  to  the  ship. 

As  the  barge  neared  the  sloop,  Linzee,  having  spied 
a  deeply-loaded  vessel  lying  in  Squam  harbor,  and 
supposing  that  it  was  loaded  with  India  goods,  gave 
orders  to  the  iceturning  officer  to  go  into  the  harbor 
and  cut  her  out.  She  proved  to  be  loaded  with  sand, 
then  extensively  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
carried  in  schooners  to  the  neighboring  ports  for  sale. 
This  fresh  disappointment  did  not  probably  mollify 
Linzee's  feelings  towards  the  Yankees.  The  two  fol- 
lowing days  the  '*  Falcon  "  cruised  about  the  Cape, 
during  which  time  the  captain  impressed  several  men 
from  the  boats  and  vessels  which  he  met.  On  the 
morning  of  the  8th  of  August  the  inhabitants  of 
Gloucester  were  alarmed  by  seeing  the  "  Falcon  "  at 
the  mouth  of  the  outer  harbor,  attended  by  a  schooner 
she  had  recently  captured,  and  in  hot  pursuit  of 
another,  which  is  seeking  a  place  of  shelter  in  the 
inner  harbor.  The  captain  of  the  latter  runs  her  into 
shoal  water,  and  finally  grounds  her  on  the  flats  near 
Five  Pound  Island.  Boats  filled  with  armed  men  are 
sent  off  from  the  "  Falcon  "  to  get  possession  of  the 
schooner  and  bring  her  alongside  of  the  sloop.  The 
citizens,  with  such  arms  and  ammunition  as  they  can 
obtain,  and  two  old  swivels,  assemble  on  the  wharf, 
and  on  the  little  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cove,  to  defeat  Linzee's  designs.  His  men  board  the 
schooner  at  the  cabin  window,  but  as  they  do  so 
fire  is  opened  uponthem  by  the  people  on  the  shore, 
killing  three  of  the  enemy,  and  so  badly  wounding 
the  lieutenant  in  command  that  he  is  taken  back 
to  the  sloop.  Infuria^ted  by  this  resistance,  Linzee 
sends  in  the  schooner  he  has  captured,  and  a  cutter, 
both  well-manned  and  armed,  with  orders  to  the 
officer  in  charge  to  fire  on  the  "damned  rebels" 
wherever  he  can  find  them.  At  the  same  time  he 
opens  fire  on  the  town,  and  throws  in  about  three 
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hundred  four-pound  balls,  and  attempts  to  set  the 
town  in  flames  by  sending  some  of  his  men  to  kindle 
a  fire  among  the  fish-flakes  on  the  beach ;  but  the  in- 
cendiaries are  met  and  captured  by  a  body  of  citizens. 
The  cannonading  of  the  town  did  very  little  damage, 
no  lives  being  lost;  and  the  schooner,  cutter  and 
barges  were,  with  their  thirty-five  men,  captured  by 
the  citizens  stationed  on  the  shores  of  the  inner  har- 
bor, who  also  rescued  several  Americans  who  had 
been  impressed  into  Linzee's  service.  The  next  day 
the  '^ Falcon''  left  the  outer  harbor  without  attempt- 
ing further  mischief. 

The  people  of  Gloucester  feared  that,  as  the  British 
fleet  at  Boston  was  so  large,  a  more  successful  assault 
might  soon  be  made  on  them,  and  so  lost  no  time  in 
seeking  to  strengthen  and  increase  their  defenses. 
The  Provincial  Government  at  once  conferred  with 
General  Washington,  and  by  his  order  three  hundred 
pounds  of  powder,  three  hundred  nine-pound  shot, 
and  one  hundred  pounds  of  grape  shot  were  delivered 
to  Captain  Joseph  Foster,  who  had  planned  and  ex- 
ecuted the  defense  against  Linzee,  for  the  use  of  the 
town.  A  detachment  of  riflemen  under  Major  Robert 
Macgaw  was  also  sent.  The  old  fort  was  rebuilt  and 
additional  breastworks  were  thrown  up  at  different 
places  on  the  shores  of  the  harbor.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  Falmouth  and  Gloucester  were 
doomed  by  the  British  to  destruction,  and  when  the 
former  place  was  burned  on  the  16th  of  October,  an 
attack  on  Gloucester  was  considered  imminent.  Gen- 
eral Washington  sent  a  letter  on  the  30th  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  relation  to  affording  some 
additional  necessaries  of  defense  to  Cape  Ann,  and 
on  the  4th  of  November  he  was  authorized  to  send  an 
officer  to  Concord,  Worcester,  Lancaster  and  Leices- 
ter, to  view  the  cannon  in  those  towns,  and  to  send 
such  as  was  fit  for  use  to  Gloucester.  The  town  was 
also  authorized  to  procure,  on  the  credit  of  the  colony, 
two  barrels  of  powder.  The  General  Court  resolved, 
on  the  2d  of  December,  "  Considering  the  importance 
of  the  harbor  of  Gloucester  and  the  exposed ness  of 
the  same  to  the  enemy,  to  raise  two  companies  of  fifty 
men  each,  to  continue  in  service  there  till  April  1st, 
unless  sooner  discharged."  Four  companies  of  home 
soldiers  were  also  organized,  over  whom  Joseph  Foster 
was  appointed  colonel  by  the  General  Court. 
Gloucester  was  thus  put  in  a  good  state  of  defense; 
but  early  the  following  spring  the  British  fleet  left  the 
coast,  and  there  was  no  further  danger  of  attack  from 
that  quarter. 

Privateering  began  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  of  Gloucester  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
of  1775.  At  first,  only  the  fishing  boats  were  used. 
They  took  a  few  prizes,  the  most  valuable  of  which  was 
a  brig  from  Canada,  bound  to  Boston,  with  a  deck-load 
of  live  stock  for  the  troop?,  and  coal  and  iron  in  her 
hold.  Her  cargo  was  landed  at  Wheeler's  Point, 
Squam  Harbor,  and  the  oxen  were  sold  at  auction. 
There  were,  at  about  the  same  time,  several  armed 


schooners  employed  in  the  public  service,  several  of 
which  were  cruising  in  the  bay  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
tercepting any  vessels  that  might  be  coming  over  its 
waters  with  supplies  for  the  enemy.  On  the  28th  of 
November  one  of  these — the  **  Lee,"  commanded  by 
Captain  Manly — ^brought  into  Gloucester  harbor  the 
ship  "  Nancy,**  from  London,  having  on  board  large 
quantities  of  small-arms  and  amunition,  besides  can- 
non and  a  large  brass  mortar  of  a  new  construction. 
These  were  landed  at  Gloucester,  and  carted  to  the 
camp  at  Cambridge,  where  they  were  greatly  needed. 
The  mortar  was  the  best  that  had  ever  been  landed 
on  this  continent,  and,  in  consideration  of  its  high 
value,  it  was  christened  the  "Congress." 

When  the  first  term  of  enlistment  in  the  patriot 
army  had  expired,  many  of  the  Gloucester  soldiers 
returned  home,  and  most  of  them  shipped  on  the 
privateers.  The  vessels  engaged  in  this  service,  so  fkr 
as  they  were  known  to  Mr.  Babson,  whose  search  for 
information  was  indefatigable,  were  the  "  Warren," 
a  fishing  schooner  formerly  called  the  "Britannia;" 
the  schooner  "Langdon;"  the  sloop  "  Union ;"  the 
brig  "Gen.  Mercer;"  the  brig  "Gloucester;"  the 
schooner  "Speedwell;"  the  ship  " Gen.  SUrks ;"  the 
"Trial,"  a  small  boat;  schooner  "Wasp;"  brig 
"  Wilkes;"  brig  " Success;"  brig  "Friendship;"  ship 
"Gloucester  Packet;"  schooner  "Union;"  shallop 
"Speedwell;"  ship  "Tiger;"  brig  "Ruby"  brig 
"  Robin  Hood ;"  ship  "  Tempest ;"  the  "  Civil  Usage." 
The  "  Warren  "  was  under  command  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam Coas  on  her  first  cruise,  and  was  fitted  out  in  the 
summer  of  1776.  She  had  eight  guns,  and  an  im- 
perfect set  of  small  arms,  the  locks  of  some  of  the 
latter  being  tied  on  with  rope-yarns.  In  one  month 
she  captured  and  sent  into  Gloucester  three  prizes. 
The  first  was  the  ship  "  Picary,"  of  400  tons.  Her 
cargo  was  a  valuable  one,  consisting  of  325  hogsheads 
sugar,  161  bales  cotton,  168  pipes,  29  hogsheads  and 
10  quarter-casks  Madeira  wine,  and  several  hundred- 
weight of  indigo.  Her  second  prize  was  a  brig  of 
about  120  tons ;  she  was  in  ballast,  but  had  some 
elephants*  teeth  and  gold-dust.  The  next  prize  was 
a  500-tou  ship  called  the  "Sarah  and  Elizabeth/' 
from  Jamaica  bound  to  London.  Her  cargo  brought 
a  large  sum  to  her  captors.  It  consisted  of  394  hogs- 
heads sugar,  180  puncheons  rum,  20  casks  indigo,  70 
live  tortoise,  6  casks  tortoise  shells,  50  bags  cotton, 
some  cash  and  plate,  and  a  quantity  of  mahogany. 
On  her  third  cruise  the  "  Warren  "  was  commanded 
by  Captain  John  Colson.  She  took  but  one  prize,  a 
topsail  schooner,  with  a  cargo  of  sugar,  coffee  and 
cotton.  On  her  third  and  last  cruise,  under  Captain 
Silas  Howell,  she  was  captured  on  the  third  day  out. 

The  "  Langdon  "  has  left  no  record  of  her  fortune 
and  fate.  The  "  Union  "  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
Isaac  Somes.  She  captured  a  ship  bound  to  Lisbon 
with  a  cargo  of  fish,  and  a  brig  loaded  with  salt. 
The  "  Gen.  Mercer "  was  the  brig  captured  by  the 
"  Union."    She  cruised    under    command  of   Capt. 
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James  Babson,  and,  in  company  with  a  Philadelphia 
privateer,  captured,  while  off  the  coast  of  France,  two 
or  three  brigs.  The  "  Gloucester,"  a  new  vessel,  was 
armed  and  equipped  in  a  thorough  manner,  mounting 
eighteen  guns,  and  having  a  crew,  including  officers, 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  men.  She  put  to  sea 
early  in  July,  1777,  and  soon  fell  in  with  and  cap- 
tured the  brig  "Two  Friends,"  having  a  cargo  of 
wine  and  salt.  She  also  took,  on  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland, the  fishing  brig  "  Spark,"  with  a  part  of 
a  fare  of  fish  and  some  salt,  which  she  sent  in  under 
care  of  Isaac  Day.  No  further  tidings  of  the  "  Glou- 
cester "  were  ever  received ;  she  was  lost,  with  all  on 
board.  The  "Speedwell"  was  also  fitted  out  in 
1777,  under  Capt.  Philemon  Haskell.  She  captured 
the  "George,"  "Dolphin"  and  "Phenix,"  fishing 
brigs,  each  with  a  part  of  a  fare  of  fish  and  some 
salt  The  last  commodity  came  at  a  time  when  it 
was  greatly  needed,  and  brought  a  large  sum.  The 
"Dolphin"  and  "Phenix"  were  subsequently  fitted 
out  with  cargoes  for  the  West  Indies,  and  were  both 
taken  by  the  British.  The  "George"  made  a  suc- 
ceisful  voyage  to  Bilboa.  The  "  Speedwell "  was  again 
fitted  out  in  1778,  but  nothing  is  known  of  her  doings. 
The  "  Trial "  was  mounted  with  twelve  guns,  had  a 
small  crew  and  cruised  along  the  shore.  She  was 
commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  Sanders.  Nothing  is 
known  of  her  exploits,  except  that  on  one  cruise  she 
took,  off  Canso,  three  coasters,  two  of  which  were 
got  safely  to  Gloucester,  and  the  other  was  retaken. 
•  The  "  Gren.  Starks  "  was  a  new  ship,  of  four  hun- 
dred tons,  and  mounted  eighteen  guns.  She  first 
went  out  in  1778,  but  met  with  indifferent  success  in 
her  first  and  second  cruises,  taking  only  a  schooner 
loaded  with  salt  in  the  first,  and  a  ship  in  ballast — 
the  "Providence" — in  the  second.  In  April,  1779, 
she  sailed  on  her  third  cruise,  which  was  an  eventful 
one.  She  had  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
officers  and  men,  and  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Coas.    Her  other  officers  were : 


Thomas  Haskell,  flnt  Heat. 
Job  Knights,  second  lieut. 
Duncan  Peper,  third  licut. 
James  Pearson,  SHillng-master. 
' —    Uodgklns,   sailing-master's 

mate. 
Edward  Bowden,  boatswain. 
Jamas  Snoddy,  boaUwain's  mate. 
Philip  Priestly,  boatswalu^s  mate. 
William  Thomas,  gunner. 
8«muel  Davis,  gunner's  mate. 
H.  Parker,  captain  of  marines. 
Jabez  Farley,  steward. 
William  Fears,  steward's  mate. 


Jerry  Row,  armorer. 

Peter  Dowsett,  qaarter-ma^ter. 

Josiah  Parsons. 

John  Gwyer. 

Samuel  Hodgkins. 

N.  Perkins,  carpenter. 

Nathaniel     Perkins,     carpent«r's 

mate. 
Joseph  Smith,  cook. 
John  Hardy,  cook's  mate. 
Jack  Short,  drummer. 
David  Knights,  flfer. 
Josiah  Smith,  surgeon. 
Beigamin  Somes,  captain's  clerk. 


Her  first  prize  was  a  brig  from  Limerick,  with  a 
cargo  of  beef,  pork  and  butter.  Reaching  the  West- 
ern Islands,  she  made  a  ship  and  brig  to  windward, 
which  proved  to  be  British  vessels,  mounting  respec- 
tively twenty-eight  and  eighteen  guns.  A  fight  was 
commenced,  but  it  proving  too  unequal,  the  "  Starks  " 
hauled  off,  and  soon  outrun  the  enemy.  Cruising  to 
84} 


the  eastward,  she  fell  in  with  and  captured  the  Brit- 
ish ship  "  Porcupine,"  of  fourteen  guns,  which,  with- 
out offering  resistance,  struck  to  the  "  Starks."  After 
taking  the  guns  and  light  sails.  Captain  Coas  restored 
the  ship  to  the  British  commander.  Six  of  the  guns 
taken  were  mounted  on  the  "Starks*"  half-deck, 
and  manned  with  maHne^f.  An  English  brig,  from 
Bristol,  with  an  assorted  cargo,  wa^  next  taken,  and 
sent  in.  A  sloop  bound  to  Oporto  was  taken  a  few 
days  later,  and,  after  taking  off  her  sails,  rigging, 
cables  and  anchors,  was  sunk.  After  cruising  off 
Cape  Finisterre,  and  down  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the 
** Starks"  put  into  Bilboa  to  refit  for  a  cruise  home- 
ward. While  there  yellow  fever  broke  out  among 
the  crew,  several  of  whom  died.  As  soon  as  the 
"Starks"  was  again  ready  for  sea,  Capt.  Coas  was 
offered  one  thousand  dollars  by  the  authorities  of 
Bilboa  if  he  would  go  out  in  the  bay  and  take  a  war- 
like vessel,  supposed  to  be  an  enemy's  cruiser.  After 
sailing  a  few  days  he  saw  a  brig  and  a  lugger,  the 
latter  keeping  out  of  his  way.  On  speaking  the 
brig,  which  he  ascertained  to  be  a  Dane,  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  lugger  was  a  Guernsey  privaieer. 
Capt.  Coas  at  once  set  out  to  decoy  the  lugger,  by 
hoisting  an  English  ensign.  The  ruse  was  success- 
ful, and  on  her  running  down  under  the  lee  of  the 
"Starks,"  and  demanding  her  name,  Capt.  Coas  gave 
the  name  of  an  English  ship  from  Whitehaven.  He 
then  mustered  the  crew  to  their  quarters,  pulled 
down  the  English  ensign,  run  up  the  American  flag 
and  ordered  the  lugger  to  strike  to  the  "Gren. 
Starks."  Instead  of  striking,  she  luffed,  intending  to 
escape  on  the  wind;  but  the  "Starks"  luffed  at  the 
same  time,  and  gave  the  enemy  a  broadside,  on  which 
she  surrendered.  The  schooner  mounted  eight  guns, 
and  was  manned  by  sixty  men,  eight  of  whom  were 
wounded  by  the  "  Starks' "  broadside.  Although  a 
good  deal  crippled,  the  prize  was  got  into  Bilboa, 
where  she  was  sold  for  one  thousand  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  Capt.  Coas  received  in  addition  the 
promised  one  thousand  dollars  for  taking  her.  The 
"  Starks  "  sailed  for  home  soon  after,  and  after  being 
out  a  few  days  decoyed  an  English  cuttei*;  but  her 
real  character  being  discovered  while  the  cutter's 
lieutenant  and  boat's  crew  were  on  board,  the  cutter, 
by  outsailing  the  "Starks,"  escaped.  Not  many 
days  after  a  vessel  wa«}  sighted  under  a  cloud  of  can- 
vas, w^ith  which,  after  a  sharp  chase  of  four  hours, 
the  "  Starks  "  came  up.  It  proved  to  be  an  English 
packet  from  Jamaica,  bound  home. 

Finding  escape  impossible,  the  packet  prepared  for 
action,  and  after  a  two  hours'  engagement,  surrendered 
to  the  "  Starks,"  but  not  until  six  of  her  men  had 
been  killed  and  nine  wounded,  and  all  three  of  the 
topmasts  were  shot  away.  The  losses  on  the  "Starks" 
were  one  boy  killed  and  five  men  wounded.  The 
prize  was  sent  to  Gloucester.  The  "  Starks "  next 
fell  in  with  and  captured  a  brig,  with  a  cargo  of  fish, 
bound  to  Lisbon,  from  Newfoundland.    She  showed 
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fourteen  guns,  but  ten  of  them  proved  to  be  wooden 
make-believes.  She  also  was  sent  to  Gloucester. 
Soon  afler  this,  two  other  fish-brigs  were  taken  and 
sent  in.  More  might  have  been  captured,  but  were 
prudently  suffered  to  escape,  as  the  *'  Starks* "  crew 
had  been  greatly  reduced  to  man  the  prizes,  twenty 
of  the  remainder  were  on  the  sick-list,  and  there  were 
nearly  a  hundred  prisoners  on  board.  Captain  Coas 
therefore  steered  for  home.  At  least  four  more 
cruises  were  made  by  the  "  Starks,"  three  of  them 
under  Captain  James  Pearson.  The  first  two  were 
almost  resultless.  On  the  third  she  sailed  directly  to 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  the  Quebec  fleet.  After  laying  in  the 
fog  several  days  Captain  Pearson  discovered,  when  it 
lifted,  three  of  the  fleet  quite  near  him, — the  ^'  De- 
troit," *•  Polly  "  and  "  Beaver."  These  he  captured 
and  sent  to  Gloucester.  On  the  fourth  cruise  Cap- 
tain Coas  was  again  induced  to  take  command.  He 
was  out  but  a  week  when  his  ship  was  captured  by 
the  ship  *'  Chatham,"  and  sent  to  Halifax.  It  is  said 
that  the  British  converted  the  ** Starks*'  into  the 
''Antelope  Packet,"  and  that  she  was  wrecked  at  the 
Pellew  Islands. 

The  "Wasp"  was  first  commanded  by  Captain 
Isaac  Somes,  and  on  her  first  cruise  took  a  brig  from 
Ireland,  loaded  with  provisions.  Her  next  cruise 
was  under  Captain  John  Somes,  when  she  shared 
with  the  privateer  **  Harlequin,"  of  Salem,  in  captur- 
ing a  Jamaica  ship,  with  a  cargo  of  rum.  The 
"  Wilkes  "  was  built  by  David  Pearce,  for  the  West 
India  trade,  and  after  making  one  voyage  was  fitted 
out  as  a  privateer,  under  command  of  Captain  Job 
Knights.  She  was  taken  by  the  enemy  and  carried 
to  Newfoundland;  but  was  afterwards  retaken  by 
some  citizens  of  Marblehead,  and  returned  to  Glou- 
cester, where  she  was  sold  to  her  former  owner,  who 
sent  her  out  under  command  of  Captain  John  Beach. 
On  this  cruise  she  was  captured  off  the  West  Indies. 
The  "Success"  was  also  built  by  David  Pearce,  who 
sent  her  to  the  West  Indies  as  a  letter  of  marque. 
She  was  taken  on  the  passage  home.  The  "  Friend- 
ship "  was  commanded  by  Captain  Isaac  Elwell.  On 
a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  she  captured  a  small 
brig  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons,  with  a  cargo  of 
rum.  The  "Gloucester  Packet"  was  the  Jamaica 
packet  ship  taken  by  the  "  Starks."  She  was  pur- 
chased by  David  Pearce,  who  sent  her  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  John  Beach  to  Cadiz,  as  a  letter  of 
marque.  She  captured  the  brig  "  Mary "  with  a 
cargo  of  flour.  The  "  Union  "  had  a  crew  of  thirty 
men,  and  was  commanded  by  Captain  Daniel  Par- 
sons. She  captured  a  brig  from  Ireland,  with  a  cargo 
of  beef,  pork  and  clothing.  The  shallop  "Speed- 
well "  was  owned  by  a  company,  who  decked  her  over, 
leaving  a  large  hatchway  to  serve  as  quarters  for  the 
men  while  in  action.  She  had  four  swivels  stepped 
in  the  combings  of  the  hatch,  and  small  arms.  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Saunders  commanded  her,  and  she  car- 


ried a  crew  of  twenty-five.    She  made  a  cruiBe  oflf 
Canso  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  some  of  the 
vessels  trading  between  that  place  and  Halifax.    She 
was  chased  s shore  in  the  Gut  by  British  cruisers,  and 
lost.    The  **  Tiger  "  had  for  her  commander  Captain 
John  Tucker.    She  carried  sixteen  guns.    She  took 
but  one  prize,  which  was  retaken  and  carried  into 
Halifax.    The  "  Tiger  "  soon  after  shared  the  fate  of 
her  temporary  prize.    The  "Ruby,"  Captain  Solo- 
mon Babson,  commander,  captured  a  brig  from   Ire- 
land, with  a  cargo  of  beef,  pork  and  butter.     The 
"Robin   Hood"  was  a  small  brig,  mounting  nine 
guns,  commande<l    by  Captain  Sargent   Smith,  who 
performed  a  remarkable  feat  in  capturing  a  British 
packet  carrying  sixteen  guns,  and  having  a  crew  of 
sixty  men.    When  the  packet  was  fallen  in  with. 
Captain  Smith  had  no  expectation  of  taking  her,  but 
as  the  "Robin  Hood"  was  a  fast  sailer, he  thought  he 
might  venture  near  enough  to  give  her  a  few  shot  in 
pas;»ing.    Bringing  all  his  guns  to  bear  on  one  side, 
he  gave  the  packet,  as  he  came  abreast  of  her,  a  heavy 
broadside.    Such  was  the  manifest  efiect  that  he  was 
led  to  repeat  it,  when,  to  his  surprise,  the  packet, 
without  further  resistance,  surrendered.    The  "  Tem- 
pest" was  built  by  a  company,  and  fitted  out  for  the 
West  Indies,  as  a  letter  of  marque,  under  command 
of  Captain  Isaac  Somes.    She  foundered  a  few  weeks 
after  leaving  port,  in  a  severe  tempest,  and  all  on 
board  were  lost.     The  "  Civil  Usage  "  carried  a  crew 
of  sixty  men,  and  was  under  command  of  Captain 
John  Smith,  who,  by  a  rash  attack  on  an  English 
transport  ship  having  eight  hundred  persons  on  board, 
was  mortally  wounded,  though  he  managed  to  haul 
ofi*  his  vessel,  which  put  in  at  Martinico. 

Mr.  Babson,  in  reviewing  his  account  of  Gloucester 
privateering,  which  we  have  here  abridged,  says  that 
he  believes  it  "  to  contain  some  notice  of  nearly  every 
enterprise  of  that  kind  undertaken  in  town.  True,  it 
is,  for  the  most  part,  but  a  mere  sketch  of  voyages ; 
but  even  some  account  of  these  may  be  deemed  worthy 
of  preservation,  when  it  is  considered  what  interests, 
hopes,  disappointments;  sorrows  and  suflerings  were 
connected  with  them.  A  true  history  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary privateering  would  be  a  record  of  individual 
experience;  of  widows*  broken  hearts;  of  orphans' 
bitter  tears ;  of  the  agonies  of  men  struggling  with  the 
ocean,  in  the  face  of  death ;  of  physical  %ufiering  in 
prison-ships;  of  wanderings  in  foreign  lands,  without 
friends,  without  money,  and  without  health ;  and,  worst 
ofall,  of  the  demoralizing  influencesofapractice  which 
every  enlightened  conscience  declares  to  be  at  war 
with  the  justice  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  men." 

As  has  been  already  noticed,  enlistments  in  Glouces- 
ter for  the  army  were  difiicult  in  1776,  owing  to  the 
preference  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  for  marine  ser- 
vice. But  in  1777,  under  the  preswure  and  spur  of  a  pro- 
posed attempt  to  expel  the  enemy  from  Newport,  B.  I., 
where  he  had  gathered  a  large  force,  a  company 
was  raised  and  sent  to  that  campaign,   under  Capt. 
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Mark  Pool.  It  was  in  the  engagement  brought  on  by 
an  assault  of  the  British  on  the  fortifications  which  the 
patriots  had  throwR  up  near  that  town.  The  latter 
were  obliged  to  retreat  from  the  island.  The  partic- 
ulars in  regard  to  enlistments  during  the  next  three 
years  are  unknown.  But  it  is  certain  that  few  locali- 
ties had  suffered  more  during  the  first  five  years  of  the 
war,  from  loss  of  life  occasioned  by  the  struggle.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  1779  the  number  of  ratable 
polls  had  decreased  from  1053  in  1775  to  696.  At 
least  350  of  the  inhabitants  had  perished  at  sea,  been 
killed  in  battle,  dif  d  while  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  or  in  some  other  way  incident  to  war  had 
lost  their  lives.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  town  had 
been  nearly  annihilated,  the  shipping  having  been 
captured  or  destroyed.  Privateering  benefited  only 
a  few  ;  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  people — more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  population — were  dependent  on 
charity  for  their  subsistence.  In  1780  the  number  of 
troops  to  be  raised  in  the  State  for  six  months'  service 
in  the  Continental  army  was  4000,  of  which  the 
quota  for  Gloucester  was  82.  To  raise  a  bounty  for 
the  encouragement  of  enlistment,  the  town  voted,  in 
June,  to  borrow  $60,000.  Paper  money  had  at  this 
time  depreciated  to  one-seventieth  of  its  nominal  value. 
On  the  6th  of  July  it  was  voted  to  borrow  an  ad- 
ditional 160,000.  Three  men  were  procured  by  the 
payment  of  $6000  each,  and  it  was  agreed  to  offer  that 
sum  for  the  remainder,  with  a  proviso  that,  if  the 
average  bounty  paid  throughout  the  State  exceeded 
that  amount,  the  difference  should  be  made  up  to  each 
soldier.  On  the  17th  of  July  authority  was  given  for 
another  loan  of  $60,000,  and  an  offer  of  £300  per  month 
was  made  for  each  man  who  could  be  procured  for 
three  months*  service.  The  work  of  filling  the  quota 
evidently  dragged,  for,  on  the  7th  of  August  the  town 
voted  to  raise  an  additional  sum  of  $51,06u  to  pay 
soldiers.  In  January,  1781,  the  town's  quota  for  the 
army  was  48  men.  The  State  had  authorized  the 
towns  to  pay  fifty  dollars  bounty  to  each  man,  and  the 
town  of  Gloucester  thereupon  voted  a  tax  of  £1000  in 
silver  money  for  a  bounty  fund.  It  was  not  until 
August  that  the  quota  was  filled.  Although  all  the 
demands  of  the  State,  made  during  the  progress  of  the 
war,  had  not  been  fully  met,  yet  so  many  had  gone 
into  the  army  that  the  town  was  in  a  comparatively 
defenseless  condition.  In  anticipation  of  depredations 
in  the  harbor  which  the  inhabitants  would  not  be 
strong  enough  to  prevent,  the  selectmen  were  in- 
structed, at  the  March  meeting  in  1782,  to  petition  the 
General  Court  that  a  guard  be  stationed  in  the  town. 
Before  the  Legislature  could  have  taken  action  an. 
event  occured  which  showed  that  the  anticipations 
were  not  groundless.  On  the  night  of  the  Slst  of 
March  the  ship  "  Harriet,"  lying  in  the  harbor,  loaded 
for  Curacoa,  but  having  only  two  men  on  board,  was 
cut  out  by  a  party  sent  in  from  an  English  fourteen- 
gun  brig.  Her  absence  was  first  discovered  by  her 
owner,  Capt.  David  Pearce,  who,  on  rising  from  his 


bed  the  next  morning,  missed  her  from  her  anchorage 
and  soon  discovered  that  she  was  outside  the  harbor, 
running  off,  in  a  strong  fair  wind,  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection, and  having  in  her  company  a  small  vessel  that 
had  been  seen  in  the  harbor,  near  Ten-Pound  Island, 
the  day  before.  Hurrying  to  the  meeting-house, 
Capt.  Pearce  rang  the  bell  with  great  violence,  giving 
a  general  alarm.  A  plan  for  retaking  the  ship  was 
speedily  devised.  The  ship  "  Betsey,"  belonging  also 
to  Capt.  Pearce,  was  lying  at  the  head  of  his  wharf, 
dismantled,  for  the  purpose  of  being  graved.  The 
tide  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  but  it  was  determined  to 
put  the  *' Betsey  "  in  condition  for  starting  as  soon  as 
the  tide  would  serve.  Volunteers  in  great  numbers 
made  the  necessary  preparations ;  a  fine  crew  was  en- 
listed for  the  expediti'jn ;  ballast,  stores,  amunition, 
twenty  guns,  an  ample  supply  of  small  arms,  and  all 
other  necessaries  were  speedily  put  on  board ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  water  served,  the  ship  was  assisted  by  tow- 
boats  in  getting  out  of  the  harbor.  Capt.  Joseph  Fos- 
ter was  in  command,  and  Capt.  Pearce  was,  with  his 
brother  William,  on  board.  Having  observed  the 
direction  in  which  the  "  Harriet "  was  heading,  and 
believing  it  was  the  enemy's  intention  to  run  to 
the  British  station  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  '*  Betsey  " 
was  put  on  an  east-northeast  course,  and  put  in  order 
for  action.  At  daylight  the  next  morning  the  cap- 
tured ship,  in  company  with  the  brig  and  smaller 
vessel,  was  in  sight.  She  was  soon  overtaken,  and 
given  up  without  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to 
retain  her.  The  "  Harriet "  was  put  under  charge  of 
Capt.  William  Pearce,  and  both  vessels  reached 
Gloucester  the  next  afternoon. 

In  the  fall  of  1786,  three  years  after  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  had  been  acknowledged  by 
England,  an  insurrection,  known  as  Shay's  Rebellion, 
broke  out  in  the  western  part  of  the  Commonwealth, 
threatening  to  overthrow  the  State  government.  On 
the  call  for  troops,  a  town -meeting  held  on  the  15th 
of  January,  1787,  voted  to  raise  a  company,  and  ap- 
propriated money  therefor.  So  prompt  was  the  re- 
sponse of  the  people  that  a  company  was  recruited 
the  same  day,  placed  under  the  command  of  a  tried 
and  distinguished  soldier,  Capt.  John  Rowe,  Wil- 
liam Kinsman  being  lieutenant,  and  William  Tuck 
ensign.  The  company  marched  to  the  scene  of  dis- 
turbance, as  a  part  of  Col.  Wade's  regiment;  but 
the  rebels'  speedy  dispersion  brought  their  service  to 
an  end  in  about  six  weeks. 

During  the  difficulties  between  America  and 
France,  growing  out  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Eng1and,the  sailors  and  fishermen  of  Gloucester,  who 
had  suffered  much  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
French  upon  American  commerce,enlisted  in  1798,  to 
the  number  of  fifty-two,  on  board  the  sloop-of-war 
"  Herald."  Fortunately,  they  were  not  called  to 
battle. 

The  troubles  with  Great  Britain,  culminating  in 
the  War  of  1812, were  injurious  to  Gloucester  more  by 
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the  restriction  of  trade  than  by  loss  of  lite  in  land  or 
nayal  engagements.  The  *^  Embargo"  had  inter- 
fered ^ith  maritime  pursuits,  and  the  "  Enforcing 
Act"  literally  shut  the  town  up  from  use  of  the  sea. 
Political  parties  were  about  equally  divided  in  the 
town,  and  much  bitter  feeling  was  engendered.  Neu- 
trality or  disloyalty  were  impossible  to  any  of  the 
citizens,  however,  as  soon  as  it  became  manifest  that 
their  old  enemy  was  dangerously  near.  During  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  while  the  only  defenses  of  the 
town  were  its  militia  and  artillery  company,  and  a 
small  national  guard  stationed  at  the  fort  at  the  entrance 
to  the  inner  harbor,  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  town 
was  so  well-grounded,  that  the  armament  of  the  fort 
and  the  force  necessary  for  its  defense  were  increased. 
The  old  State  fort  at  the  "Stage"  was  strengthened  and 
two  companies  of  militia— one  commanded  by  Capt. 
Benjamin  Haskell,  of  Gloucester,  and  one  by  Capt. 
Widger,  of  Ipswich — were  put  into  barracks  there. 
Another  company  was  stationed  at  the  national 
fort. 

Depredations  on  the  fishermen  and  coasters  were 
commenced  by  the  enemy  in  August,  1813,  when  the 
British  ship  "  Nymph  "  made  several  captures.  Some- 
time the  same  month  the  '^  Commodore  Broke  "  stood 
into  Sandy  Bay,  intending  to  take  out  some  coasters 
then  laying  there  at  anchor.  As  the  cruiser  neared 
the  shore  she  opened  fire  of  solid  shot  and  grape  on 
the  village.  The  villagers  at  once  assembled  on  the 
Neck,  and  from  the  old  wharf,  on  which  they  had  a 
small  cannon,  opened  fire  on  the  enemy  with  such 
effect  that  they  sent  one  ball  completely  through 
her,  though  above  the  water-line.  She  made  all 
haste  in  retreating.  In  1814  the  enemy  had 
several  large  ships  on  the  coast,  one  of  which  de- 
stroyed, in  Squam  Harbor,  a  sloop  loaded  with  lime, 
and  carried  off  two  small  schooners  loaded  with  fish. 
About  the  same  time  a  cruiser  chased  a  Portsmouth 
sloop,  having  a  cargo  of  flour,  into  Gloucester  Harbor, 
where  she  was  run  ashore  near  Eastern  Point.  An 
attempt  to  take  possession  of  her  there  was  defeated 
by  the  militia  and  artillery.  The  people  at  Sandy 
Bay  having  erected  a  small  fort  at  their  own  expense 
on  the  point  of  "  Bearskin  Neck,"  and  procured 
for  it  three  carriage-guns,  it  was  placed  in  charge  of 
a  detachment  from  one  of  the  companies  at  the  Har- 
bor. On  the  8th  of  September  the  British  frigate 
**  Nymph,"  having  taken  a  fishing  boat  belonging  to 
the  place,  compelled  her  skipper,  Captain  David  El- 
well,  to  pilot  two  barges  through  a  dense  fog,  at  mid- 
night, to  the  Neck.  One  of  the  barges  landed  her  men 
at  what  is  known  as  the  "  Eastern  Gutter,"  while  the 
other  made  a  landing  at  the  old  dock,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Neck.  The  fort  was  surprised,  the  guns 
spiked  and  thrown  out,  and  the  fourteen  men  in 
charge  were  taken  prisoners.  This  was  effected  by 
the  portion  of  the  enemy  landed  at  the  *'  Gutter." 
The  others  were  seen  to  land  at  the  dock  by  a  senti- 
nel, who  gave  the  alarm,  which  roused  the  people, 


who  opened  musketry  fire  on  the  barge,  receiving  in 
return  cannon  and  grape  shot,  but  suffering  no  injury 
therefrom.  The  bell  in  the  meeting-houue  steeple 
was  now  ringing  a  general  alarm,  to  silence  which 
the  enemy  opened  fire  on  the  belfry,  but  only,  with 
the  exception  of  hitting  a  post  in  the  steeple,  inflict- 
ing damage  on  themselves  by  starting  a  butt  in  the 
bow  of  their  barge,  which  caused  her  to  sink  near  the 
rocks  back  of  the  pier.  The  ofiicer  in  charge  and  a 
few  of  his  men  ran  across  the  Neck,  seized  a  boat 
and  made  their  escape ;  the  rest — a  dozen  or  more  in 
number — were  made  prisoners.  Meanwhile  the  sec- 
tion of  the  assailants  that  took  the  fort  had  made  good 
their  escape  with  their  prisoners — all  but  four,  who 
escaped  by  swimming — to  the  frigate.  An  exchange 
of  prisoners  was  effected,  and  the  English  captain 
promised  the  people  '*  unmolested  use  of  their  fishing- 
grounds  during  the  rest  of  the  fall ;  and  he  kept  his 
word." 

Privateering  was  not  engaged  in  to  any  great  ex- 
tent by  the  Gloucester  people  during  this  war.  The 
schooners  "Swordfish,"  *"i brasher"  and  "Orlando" 
were  the  only  vessels  of  considerable  size  devoted  to 
this  use.  Of  the  "Swordfish  "  we  have  no  informa- 
tion, except  that  she  was  captured  on  her  second 
cruise.  The  **  Thrasher  "  was  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  burthen,  carried  fourteen  guns  and  was 
manned  by  ninety  men.  She  captured  an  English 
East  Indiaman,  of  twenty  guns,  and  manned  by  over 
one  hundred  men.  Through  the  carelessness  of  her 
prize-master  she  was  re-taken,  and  the  "Thrasher" 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  not  long  ailer.  The 
"  Orlando  "  took  no  valuable  prize.  After  her  second 
cruise  she  was  lengthened  thirty  feet  and  rigged  into 
a  ship,  but  it  did  not  change  her  fortune.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  a  few  fishing  boats  were  fitted  out,  the 
largest  and  most  successful  of  which  was  the  "  Madi- 
son," of  twenty-eight  tons,  manned  by  twenty-eight 
men.  She  took  two  valuable  prizes  in  a  short  cruise — 
one  a  ship  of  four  hundred  tons,  with  a  full  cargo  of 
timber  and  naval  stores,  and  the  other  a  brig  of  three 
hundred  tons,  with  a  valuable  cargo. 

Mr.  Babson  records  the  following  bold  achievement 
in  the  merchant  service : "  The  brig  *  Pickering,'  of  this 
town,of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons,Elias  Davis,  captain, 
was  taken  while  on  her  passage  from  Gibraltar  home, 
by  the  Briti-sh  frigate  *  Belvidere.'  Afler  taking  from 
the  brig  all  her  crew,  except  the  captain  and  his  son, 
who  was  first  mate,  the  British  captain  placed  her  in 
charge  of  a  prize-crew  and  ordered  her  to  Halifax. 
The  captain  of  the  brig,  loath  to  lose  a  fine  new  ves- 
sel, of  which  he  himself  was  part  owner,  devised  a 
plan  of  re-capture,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  son,  again 
got  command  of  her,  and  brought  her  safely  to  Glou- 
cester." 

On  Monday,  April  15, 1861,  the  mails  brought  lull 
particulars  to  Gloucester  of  the  bombardment  and 
evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter.  That  evening  Company 
G,  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  was  recruited, 
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and  left  town  on  the  morning  of  the  16th.  This  was 
soon  followed  by  Company  K,  of  the  Twelfth  Regi- 
ment of  Volunteers;  the  town  having,  at  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  meeting  on  the  22d  of  April,  voted  the 
most  liberal  provision  for  aid  to  volunteers*  families. 
Company  C,  of  the  Twenty-third  Regiment,  soon  fol- 
lowed. Then,  in  November,  1861,  Company  D,  of 
the  Thirty-second  Regiment;  and  next,  Company  K, 
of  the  Thirtieth  Regiment.  Finally,  under  the  call 
of  the  President  for  nine  months'  men,  Company  G, 
of  the  Eighth  Regiment,  responded  with  alacrity, 
and  left  town  September  12,  1862;  and  still  again 
went  into  service  in  July,  1864.  In  December,  1864, 
a  company  for  coast  defense  was  enlisted,  and  was 
stationed  at  the  fort  in  Marblehead  till  the  close  of 
the  war.         / 

Enlistments  for  the  navy  also  commenced  at  an 
early  period  in  the  war,  and  a  large  number  of  men 
went  into  that  branch  of  the  service.  An  effort  is 
now  being  made  by  the  city  clerk  of  Gloucester  to 
collect  their  names,  and  make  up  their  record  of  ser- 
vice ;  but  the  work  is  slow,  and  a  long  time  must 
elapse  before  it  can  be  perfected. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1863,  the  Confederate  war 
vessel  "Tacony"  appeared  on  the  track  of  the  fishing 
fleet,  and  destroyed  six  Gloucester  fishing  schooners. 
She  soon  disappeared,  however,  being  burned  by  her 
commander  to  prevent  her  capture. 

In  the  following  list  we  give  the  names  of  all,  so 
far  as  known,  to  date,  who  were  credited  to  Glouces- 
ter as  entering  the  army  and  navy.  It  is  approxi- 
mately complete  and  correct  as  regards  enlistments 
in  the  army ;  but  very  imperfect  as  a  list  of  those 
who  entered  the  navy.  No  doubt  some  in  each 
branch  of  the  service  were  credited  to  Gloucester  who 
never  resided  there,  but  their  number  is  probably 
more  than  equaled  by  the  names  of  Gloucester  re- 
cruits, which  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain,  who 
were  credited  to  other  places. 

FIFTH  BEOIMBKT  (THREE    MONTHS). 

Company  H, 

Samuel  Jodm,  must,  in  Hay  1, 1861. 
EIGHTH    REGIMENT  (THREE  MONTHS*). 
UmitmtA  itAo  $erffie4  April  90,  1861,  unUu  oth^ryHu  ttaUd, 


Andnw  Elwell,  Lieut.  CoL 

Company  O, 
Addkon  Center,  Oapt. 
DaTid  W.  Lnw,  let  Lieut 
Kdward  A.  Story,  8d  Lieut 
Henry  Clark,  3d  Lieut^ 
Stephen  Rich,  1st  Sergt 
Alfred  F.  Tremain,  1st  Sergt. 
WestoTer  Oreenleaf,  Seigt 
wniiam  A.  Manball,  Sergt 
Samuel  Fears,  Sergt 
Abraham  Williams,  Jr.,  Corp. 
George  Fean,  Corp. 
Oeerge  Clark  (3d),  Corp. 
Adolph  F.  Llndberg,  Corp. 
George  E.  AUen. 
William  Boshby. 


Geo.  C.  Carlton.1 
WiUUm  F.  Onrlton.l 
Johns.  Carter.i 
Samuel  S.  Clark. 
Edward  Cookson.i 
Joseph  A.  Daniels. 
Jonathan  Douglass. 
Solomon  Friend. 
Michael  A.  Qalrin. 
Geo.  D.  Gardner. 
John  E.  Gllman. 
William  A.  Gove. 
Charles  Gray. 
Charles  A.  Hall.i 
Nathaniel  Haskell.i 
John  Hlnch.i 
Augustus  M.  Howe,  Jr.i 
MaTerick  M.  Jamlson.i 


>  Mastered  In  June  19, 1861. 


John  W.  Johnson.^ 
Ellas  D.  Knights. 
Edward  Knights. 
James  W.  Lorejoy.i 
John  W.  Martin. 
Thomas  Matchett 
Arthur  C.  Millett 
William  A.  McKlnney. 
Bei\J.  F.  Morey. 
Peter  Murphy.i 
Alonzo  A.  Nye. 
John  P.  Ober.i 
John  J.  Parker.^ 
Paulino  Paroni.l 
OctaTius  Phipps.1 
George  F.  Robie. 

SIXTH  REGIMENT  (ONE 
MuMteredinlo  »ervioe 

Company  L  I 

Charles  A.  Steton,  Corp.  I 

William  D.  Luf  kin.  | 

EIGHTH  REGIMENT  (ONE 
Mutttred  iatUo  Berviee  July  18,  1861, 
Francis  Locke,  Jr.,  Com.  Sgt.* 

Company  C, 

Howard  Elwel.'* 
WUUam  FoIlansbee.« 


Edward  Rowe.i 
George  Shackleford. 
Adrian  Steele. 
Robert  Stevens. 
Charles  L.  Stevens,  i 
Frederick  Stokes.1 
Calvin  W.  Swift. 
Semuel  Tarr. 
Herman  Utpadal. 
William  Vincent 
Henry  Walker.» 
Henry  Williams.^ 
John  Williams. 
John  W.  Witham.i 
Joseph  W.  Woodbury. 
Jabez  F.  Wonson. 

HUNDRED    days). 
Jm^  1ft,  1864. 

Company  K, 

Nathaniel  B.  Parsons.^ 


hitndred  days'). 

wnle$$  oth«rwi$«  tUUtd. 
Francis  Davis. 
Eben  Day. 
William  Feaia. 
Nicholas  Feri. 
William  B.  Folhinsbee. 
William  L.  Fowler. 
Hervey  Friend. 
Sidney  Gardner. 
Frank  W.  Gort 
John  T.  Harvey,  Jr. 
Thomas  Harvey,  Jr. 
Daniel  G.  Hodgkins. 
Edward  T.  Hodgkins. 
Luther  D.  Hodgkins. 
Isaac  L.  Hubbard. 
John  B.  Knowlton. 
u>  Francis  Locke,  Jr. 
Leander  McFarland. 
Joseph  Parsons. 
Joseph  M.  Parsons. 
Rufus  Parsons. 
Eben  Perkins. 
Levi  G.  Perkins, 
n  BenJ.  F.  RIggs. 
George  T.  Rowe. 
George  T.  Sawyer. 
Henry  Stenwood. 
Simeon  M.  Stockman. 
William  W.  Story. 
Ignatius  Sylvester. 
Sidney  Sylvester. 
Henry  C.  Tucker. 
Edward  V.  Wells. 
B.  Gilbert  Winchester. 
William  H.  Witham. 
J.  Warren  Wonson. 

BBYENTH    REGIMENT   (SIX  MONTHS). 
Muttered  imto  Mrvies  J«Jy  1,  1862, 

Company  B, 
Edward  Butler.       Edwin  S.  Robinson.       Charies  A.  Staten. 

THIRD    REGIMENT  (NINE  MONTHS). 

Company  K, 

George  F.  Winter,  1st  Sergt.,  mustered  in  Sept  28, 1862. 


Company  Q, 

»  David  W.  Low,  Capt. 

•  Edward  L.  Rowe,  Ist  Lieut 
'  George  L.  Fears,  2d  Lieut.  8 

•  Isaac  N.  Story,  Sergt 
Samuel  W.  Brown,  (2)  1st  Sgt 
George  A.  Watson,  Sergt 
John  P.  Tarr,  Sergt. 
Martin  Dunn,  Sergt. 
George  W.  Dodge,  Sergt 
Edward  Dolliver,  Corp. 
Robert  Douglass,  Corp. 
John  H.  Merchant,  Corp. 
William  H.  Jordan,  Corp. 
Charles  M.  Blake,  Corp. 
Kdward  P.  Hinckley,  Corp. 
Charles  H.  Wonson,  Corp. 
Wm.  N.  Wonson,  wagoner. 
Justus  S.  Steams,  musician. 
Howard  L.  Adams. 

James  S.  C.  Allen. 
Nathaniel  E.  AUen. 
Hiram  Averill. 
John  H.  Bagley. 
Edward  Barber. 
Heber  Boynton. 
Charles  E.  Bray. 
John  Brasier. 
John  M.  CaldweU. 
Lyman  Cowls. 
Everett  Davis. 


>  Mustered  In  June  19,  1861. 

*  Must  in  July  26, 1864. 
»  Mi^Jor,  July  26,  1864. 

7  Fint  Lieut,  July  27, 1864. 

•  2d  Lieut,  July  27,  1861. 


"  Died  at  Annamessex,  Md.,  Sept  23, 1864. 


I  Must  In  July  14,  1864. 
«  Must  in  July  20, 1864. 

•  Captain,  July  27,  1864. 

•  Must  in  July  22,  1864. 

10  Commissary  SeiYt,  July  81,  1861. 
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FOURTH  REGIMENT  (NINE   MONTHS). 
R«T.  Samuel  S.  Pierce,  Chaplain,  mustered  in  Dec  16, 1862. 

EIGHTH  REGIMENT  (NINE    MONTHS). 
Muttered  ktto  urviee  September  15,  1861,  tdOcM  otherwise  dated. 


Company  E, 

John  W.  McKay.i 

Company  O. 

DaTld  W.  Low,  Capt 
Edward  L.  Rowe,  1st  Lieut. 
Samuel  Fears,  2d  Lieut 
George  L.  Fean,  IstSergt. 
Isaac  N.  Story,  Sergt. 
AlouBO  A.  Nye,    Sergt 
Samuel  Tarr,  Sergt. 
Charles  S.  Forbes,  Sergt 
Frank  G.  Godfrey,  Corp. 
Samuel  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  Corp. 
Jeremiah  Foster,  Jr.,  Corp. 
George  A.  Watson,  Corp. 
Robert  Collins,  Corp. 
John  J.  Everdeen,  Corp. 
William  S.  Sadler,  Corp. 
John  P.  Tarr,  Corp. 
Martin  Dunn,  Corp. 
Octavius  Phipps,  musician. 
Howard  Adams. 
James  S.  C.  Allen. 
Ctorman  B.  Ames. 
Frank  Babeon. 
Osman  Babeon. 
John  H.  Bagley. 
Edward  Barber. 
Walter  Berry .« 
Charles  M.  Blake. 
Andrew  B.  Bickford. 
Albion  B.  Bray. 
Eben  H.  Brazier. 
John  Cates. 
Addison  Center. 
•  Albert  Center. 
BeAj.  Crosby. 
Francis  Daris. 
John  J.  Daris. 
George  W.  Dodge. 
Edward  DoUiTer. 
Robert  Douglass. 
Peter  Flaunagan. 
Albert  Friend. 
Alfred  Friend. 
Sidney  Friend. 
Henry  D.  Gaflbey. 
George  Gardner  (3d). 
Sidney  Gardner. 


William  J.  Harris. 
Howard  Haskell. 
Edmund  P.  Hinckley. 
Fits  Hodgkins. 
George  R.  Howard. 
James  Hutchinson. 
William  H.  Jeffs. 
Charles  B.  Jones. 
William  H.  Jordan. 
Elbridge  Kenney. 
James  H.  Lambert 
Edwin  L.  Lane. 
Francis  Locke,  Jr. 
Gorham  P.  Low,  Jr. 
William  Lunt 
George  J.  Marshall. 
John  H.  March&nt 
John  McCloud. 
James  A.  Nickenon. 
Peter  Nichols. 
Wallace  Noyes. 
David  Pearce. 
FItz  W.  Perkins. 
Charles  H.  Plttman. 
Thomas  Balfe. 
Allen  B.  Robinson. 
Robert  Robinson. 
Charles  Rogers. 
Henry  S.  Sadler. 
George  Sanborn. 
George  D.  Sargent 
Milton  Sargent 
Edward  £.  Saville. 
George  W.  Sawyer. 
Samuel  Say  ward,  Jr. 
Joeeph  C.  Sheperd. 
John  Shuttleworth. 
DaTid  E.  Smith. 
George  H.  Smith. 
George  W.  Somes  (2d). 
Franklin  Steele. 
Joshua  Stuart. 
Charles  S.  Sylvester. 
James  W.  Thompson. 
Axor  A.  Tuck. 
Alexander  G.  Tupper. 
Charles  H.  Wonson. 
William  L.  Wonson. 
William  N.  Wonson. 
James  A.  Zeigler. 


FORTY-FIFTH  REGIMENT  (NINE    MONTHS). 

Muttered  mto  tervioe  October  7, 1862. 

John  L.  CoUyer,  Company  I.  Jacob  Wilson,  Company  I. 

FORTY-EIGHTH  REGIMENT  (NINE  MONTHS), 
Muttered  into  tervioe  Dee.  12, 1864,  wdeu  othenoite  etated. 

Company  D, 

John  Hinkley,  must  in  Dm;.  18, 1862. 

Company  F. 

William  Johnson.  William  Story.  John  Sylvia.'* 

FIFTIETH  REGIMENT  (NINE  MONTHS). 

Company  A, 

Richard  Bryant,  mustered  In  Sept  15,  1862. 

1  MusUred  in  Nov.  19,  1862. 

>  Must  in  Oct.  20, 1862.  *  Died  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  Feb.  26,  1 

«  Mustered  in  Nov.  6,  1862. 


SECOND     UNATTACHED     COMPANY     INFANTRY    (ONE 
YEAR). 
Muetered  into  tervioe  Nowmber  16,  1864,  wdett  otkerwiee  tUied. 


Leonard  G.  Dennis,  Capt^ 
Hugh  J.  Munsey,  1st  Lieut 
Eleazer  Giles,  2d  Lieut.* 
Thomas  D.  Brown,  Sergt 
Fred.  A.  Wallia,  Sergt 
Henry  A.  Hale,  Sergt 
Ephraim  Whiting,  Sergt. 
George  H.  Kimball,  Corp. 
BetU.  F.  WiUiams,  Corp. 
Jesse  A.  Blake,  Corp. 
George  W.  Lovett,  Corp. 
Francis  S.  Herrick,  Corp. 
John  G.  Munsey,  Corp. 
John  S.  Schackley,  Corp. 
BeiU.  B.  Hill,  Jr.,  Corp. 
Asa  Andrews. 
James  M.  Andrews. 
Israel  D.  Barnes. 
Adolphus  Bates. 
George  Bowden. 
Robert  Campbell. 
Charles  Oanico. 
Charles  ChurchilL 
Franklin  CUyton. 
Joeeph  Clayton. 
•  Wm.  Clark. 
Bei\i.  H.  Conant 
Riley  F.  Cudworth. 
Albert  £.  Day. 
Be^f.  H.  Day. 
Charles  H.  Day. 
George  F.  DeuDis. 
Calvin  B.  Dodge. 
Theodore  Dutra. 
James  B.  Edwards. 
Nathaniel  F.  Edwards. 
George  A.  Fairfield. 
7Bei^.  F.  Foster. 
Joeeph  D.  Glover. 
George  D.  Goodhue. 
Philip  A.  Hammond. 
John  Hanners. 
Thomas  W.  Hannable. 
George  A.  Herrick. 


Edward  E.  Herrick. 
WUUamH.Henon. 
Henry  Hobbs. 
John  W.  Hobbs. 
Bdmond  HoogeneiL 
Nathaniel  T.  Home. 
Robert  Johnson  (2d). 
Jacob  Kinrauan. 
Azariah  M  Laroom. 
Samuel  0.  Lee. 
Amos  Lefavour. 
George  E.  Lufkin. 
Gideon  B.  Moore. 
Edward  Murphy. 
Peter  F.  Ober. 
William  Odell. 
Thaddeus  Osgood. 
Sdwaid  W.  Peabody. 
Walter  A.  Pepper. 
Waiiam  H.  Phippen. 
Henry  B.  Pooslaud. 
Samuel  Preston. 
John  H.  Rinks. 
John  B.  Roundy. 
George  Rowe. 
David  B.  Smith. 
George  H.  Smith. 
Warren  A.  Smith. 
El^ah  Spinney. 
George  F.  Standley. 
Nathan  Stanley. 
James  C.  Tedford. 
John  B.  ThisseU. 
George  C.  Tuck. 
Joeeph  A.  Wallis. 
Nathan  H.  Webb. 
Thomas  F.  Whiting. 
John  H.  Wiggin. 
Alvin  WUliams. 
Charles  A.  Witham. 
Jeremiah  F.  Woodbury. 
Thomas  B.  Woodbury. 
Robert  H.  Wood. 


INFANTRY 


TWENTY-FIFTH  UNATTACHED    COMPANY 
(ONE  year). 
Muttered  itUo  tervioe  Deeeiuber  9, 1864,  uulett  otkeneite  etated. 


Fitz  J.  Babeon,  Capt* 
Martin  Dunn,  2d  Lieut' 
John  S.  Upton,  Hosp.  Steward. 
George  W.  Parker,  Sergt 
Henry  F.  Wonson,  Sergt. 
Levi  Robinson,  Sergt 
Edmund  Cook,  Sergt 
Samuel  Courtney,  Corp. 
Daniel  Pulcifer,  Corp. 
Maurice  B.  M.  Younger,  Corp. 
Leverett  S.  Beals,  Corp. 
Levi  G.  Perkins,  Corp. 
Howard  Elwell,  Mus. 
George  H.  Adams. 
Amos  Andrews. 
Peter  Barker. 
Eugene  A.  Blake. 
Heber  Boynton. 
Henry  P.  Bray,  Jr. 
Thomas  C.  Bray. 


Peter  Brien.* 
Edward  Butler. 
Edwin  B.  Condor. 
James  B.  Firth. 
William  L.  Fowler. 
Enoch  H.  French. 
Thomas  Halu^y. 
Francis  Lufkin. 
Daniel  Lynch. 
James  R.  Marchant,  Jr. 
Charles  H.  Nute. 
Richard  S.  Perkins. 
George  M.  Pew. 
George  F.  Rowe. 
Samuel  Smith. 
Josiah  W.  Stephens. 
William  W.  Stoiy. 
Oustavus  B.  Younger. 
William  11.  Younger. 


*  Mustered  in  December  16. 1864. 

•  Died  at  Gloucester  Feb.  6,  1865. 
8  Mustered  in  December  14, 1864. 


*  Mustered  in  December  6,  1864. 
7  Died  at  Beverly  Dec  1, 1864. 

*  Mustered  In  December  13,  1861. 
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SIXTY-FIRST  REGIMENT  INFANTRY  (ONE  YEAR). 
Company  D, 


John  Birmingham,  mnst.  in  August 
25.  1864. 


JohD  Cronan,  most,  in  Aogust  25, 
186i. 


FIRST   BATTERY,  LIGHT  ARTILLERY  (THREE  YEARS). 
M«ttb«w  SMunan,  most,  in  Jan.  2, 1864 ;  traosferred  to  Serentb  Battery. 

SECOND  BATTERY,  LIGHT  ARTILLERY  (THREE  YEARS). 
MmdHTtd  imto  terviet  Deotmber  7, 1863,  wii«M  othenaiae  Hated. 


John  P.  Hodglcins,  Sergt 
Fr«d«rick  T.  Hodgklns,  Corp. 
Moria  Hodgkins,  Jr.,  Corp. 


Charlef  S.  Sylvester,  Corp. 
Henry  B.  Allen. 
Samuel  C.  Day.i 


James  DeTine,  most  in  August  22, 
1864. 


FOURTH  BATTERY,  LIGHT  ARTILLERY  (THREE  YBARS). 

s  John  J.  Bury,  must,  in  Septem-  I  James   Hammond,  must.  In  No- 
ber  2,  1864.  I       vember  12,  1801. 

FIFTH  BATTERY,  LIGHT  ARTILLERY  (THREE  YEARS). 

William  O'Brien,  must,  in  Septem-  I  Owen  Wentwortb,  must  in  Septem- 
b€T  2, 1864.  I       ber  2, 1864. 

SIXTH  BATTERY,  LIGHT  ARTILLERY  (THREE  YEARS). 
*  William  H.  Chandler,  must,  in 

January  17,  1863. 
J.  Cartmr  must  in  Not.  20, 1861. 

TWELFTH    BATTERY,    LIGHT  ARTILLERY  (3  YEARS). 

Charles  DaTia,  must  in  December  |  Henry  F.  Snow,  must  in  Decern. 

23,  1862.  ber  10, 1862. 

James  Robinson,  must,  in  Decem-  t  John  Tarbox,  must  in  August  16, 

ber  10,  1862.                                    I  1864. 

SIXTEENTH  BATTERY,  LIGHT  ARTILLERY  (3  YEARS). 
Simeon  A.  Bumham,  Sergt,  mustered  in  March  11,  1864. 

FIRST  REGIMENT  HEAVY  ARTILLERY  (THREE  YEARS). 

James  Hicks,  must  In  February 

20,  1862. 
Henry  Houstius,  must  in  Febru- 
ary 20,  1862. 
William  Johnson,  must  in  March 

24, 1862. 
Irvin,  Lane,  must.  In  February  20, 

1862. 
•Patrick  J.  Parker,  must  in  March 

13, 1862. 
Edward  Raid,  must  in  March  14, 

1862. 
Joseph  R.  Steyens,  must  in  March 

10,  1862. 
George  Tarr,  must  in  February 

20,  1862. 


Company  K 

John  E.  Saunders,  must  in  July 

29,1862. 
<  Alfred  P.  Smith,  must,  in  July  20, 

1862. 


Company  L, 

Ignatus  W.  Qaffhey,  Corp.,  must. 

In  February  20, 1862. 
'  George  Abbott,  must  in  March 

18,  1862. 
Albert  W.  Bmy,  must  in  March 

13, 1862. 
John  O.  Burnham,  must  in  March 

8,1862. 

*  Samuel  Q.  Bumham,  must,  in 
March  6, 1862. 

Warren  F.  Capen,  must  in  March 
6,  1862. 

^  Lester  B.  dark,  must,  in  Febru- 
ary 2rt,  1862. 

*  John  B.  Dodge,  must  in  March 

6,1862. 
Joseph  L.  Furbush,  must  in  March 
II,  1864. 


Company  M. 

Oliver  Daria,  Corp.,  must  In  March 

17,  1862. 
lOAndrew  Parker,  must,  in  May  19, 

1863. 

Unassigned  Becruit. 

Morton  Herrick,  must  in  July  30, 
1862. 


^  Mustered  in  December  8,  1863. 

•  Transferred  to  Thirteenth  Battery. 

•  Died  at  Gamp  Carney,  La,,  November  9, 1863. 

•  Be^alisted  January  1, 1864  ;  died  at  Finley  Hospital  July  22, 1864. 

•  Transferred  to  nary  April  26,  1864. 

•  Died  of  wounds  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  September  13  .1864. 
'  Be^nlieted. 

•  B^nlisted  March  10, 1864. 

•  Killed  at  Spottsylranla,  Va.,  May  19,  1864. 
w  Died  at  Fort  Strong,  Va.,  April  8, 1864. 


second  regiment  heavy  artillery  (three 

years). 

Octavius  A.  Merrill,  2d  Lieut,  must,  in  Sept  11, 1864. 

WUliam  6.  Haskell,  Sergt  Mj^or,  must  in  Jan.  2, 1864 ;  2d  Lieutenant 

Sept  3,  1864. 
George  D.  Sargent  Q.-M.  Sergt.,  must  in  July  28, 1863.    2d  Lieut,  Aug. 

5,  1865. 

Company  A, 

Be^famin  Crosby,  must  in  July  28, 1863.    Died  at  Newbem,  N.  C,  Deo. 

5,1864. 
John  J.  Davis,  must  in  July  28, 1863.    2d  Lieut  56  Inf.,  Jan.  9, 1864. 

Company  B, 

William  Day,  must  in  July  29,  1863. 

Company  C, 

Fitzwilllam  Perkins,  must  in  Aug.  4, 1863. 
Benjamin  B.  Thompson,  must  in  Aug.  4, 1863. 

Company  K 

Robert  ColUns,  Sergt.,  must  in  Oct  8,  1863.    2d  Lieut,  Jan.  10,  1865. 
James  M.  Jefis,  Corp.,  must  in  Oci.  8,  1863.    In  the  navy  M«y,  1864. 

Company  If, 

Thomas  Spelhnan,  must,  in  Aug.  10, 1864.    Died  at  Newbem,  N.  C,  Sept 
27,1864. 

Company  I, 

Luther  Ham,  must,  in  Jan.  2, 1864.    Died  at  AnderaonviUe,  Oa.,  Nov.  2, 

1864. 
Elbridge  Harriden,  must  In  January  2,  1864.    Died  at  Portsmouth,  Ya^ 

March  20, 1864.    . 
William  Lull,  must  In  Jan.  2, 1864.    Died  at  AndersonviUe,  Oa.,  August 

22,  1864. 
Frank  H.  Stovens,  must  in  Dec.  11, 1863.    Died  at  Andersonville,  Oa. 

Aug.  27, 1864. 

Company  K. 

Sidney  Parsons,  must  in  Dec.  22, 1863. 

third  regiment  heavy  artillery  (three 
years). 


"  William  H.  Dolllver,  2d  Lieut, 

must,  in  Feb.  24, 1864. 
IS  Charles  H.  Pew,  2d  Lieut,  must 

in  March  12, 1864. 
Simeon   A.  Burnham,  2d  Lieut, 

must  in  Nov.  9,  1863. 

Company  A, 

^'Alexander  A.  Stubbs,  Corp ,  must 

in  Jan.  10, 1863. 
14  Fits  E.  Griffin,  Artificer,  must^ 

in  Jan.  10, 1863. 
u  John  L.  Duley,  must  in  Jan. 

10, 1863. 
1*  Albion  Knowlton,  must,  in  Jan. 

10,  1863. 
"  John  Maichant,  must  in  Jan. 

10,  1863. 
M  Nathaniel  Sprague  must,  in  May 

5,1863. 
William  O.  Sprague,  must  in  Jan. 

10,  1863. 
i«John  W.  Woodbury,  must   in 

Jan.  10,  1863. 

Company  C 
Henry  G.  Smith,  must,  in  Oct  19, 
1863. 

Company  D, 
Joshua  Loring,  must  in  Aug.  14, 
1863. 


Company  E, 

Abraham  0.  Lane,  must  in  Aug. 

27, 1863. 
10  William  A.  Ryder,  must  In  Aug. 

27, 1863. 

Company  O, 

Jabes  Marchant,  Jr.,  Corp.,  must. 

in  Oct  28,  1863. 
tiNeal  Wing,  Corp  must,  in  Nov. 

9,  1863. 
Harrison  T.  Clark,  must  In  Oct. 

20, 1863. 
Samuel  C.  Douglass,  Jr.,  must,  in 

Oct  20, 1863. 
Samuel  K.  Friend,  Jr.,  must  in 

Oct.  20, 1863. 
Abraham  Haskell,  must  in  Oct 

20,1863. 
John  H.  Jones,  must,  in  Oct  20* 

1863. 
Henry  Lufkin,  must  in  Oct  20, 

1863. 
Thomas  McOown,  must  in  Oct. 

20,1863. 
George  Morgan,  must  in  Oct.  20. 

1863. 
Thomas  L.  Parsons,  must  in  Oct 

20,1863. 


"  1st  Lieut,  Jan.  17, 1865.  17  Trans,  to  Navy  Aug.  16, 1864. 

»  1st  Lieut,  April  21, 1865.  »  Trans,  to  Navy  Aug.  16,  1864. 

w  Trans,  to  Navy  Sept  15, 1864.  »  Trans,  to  Navy  Aug.  15, 1864. 

14  Trans,  to  Navy  Sept.  19, 1864.  »  Died  Sept  28,  1864 

i»  Trans,  to  Navy  Sept  19, 1864.  «  PHn.  Musician,  June  20, 1865. 


i«  Transferred  to  Navy  Aug.  15, 1864, 
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Wbinney  Panoiu,  mnit  In  Oct. 
2U,  1868. 

Charles  Rowe,  mmt  in  Oct.  20, 

1863. 
MelTille  SteTeni,  most  in  Oct.  20, 

1863. 


moBt.    In 


SylTaoni   B.   Starens, 

Oct.  20, 1863. 
William  H.  U.  Thomas,  must  in 

Oct  20, 1863. 

Company  H, 

HezeUah  Whitney,  must,  in  Not. 
20,  1863. 

FOURTH  REGIMENT  HEAVY  ARTILLERY  (ONE  YEAR). 
LeTi  S.  Groce,  Oompany  M,  most,  in  Aug.  25, 1864. 

first  battalion  heavy  artillery  (three 
years). 

Ellas  W.  HayM,  let  Lieat.,  most,  in  Not.  3, 1862. 
BeAJamin  Tarr,  Company  C,  most,  in  April  22, 1863. 

FIRST  REGIMENT  OF  CAVALRY  (THREE  YEARS). 

Company  A.  Company  L. 


SECOND  REGIMENT  INFANTRY  (THREE  YEARS), 


George  H.  Caldwell,  must,  in  Not. 
28,  1863. 


Band. 

John  Clark,  must,  in  May  25, 1861. 
G«>rge  Elwell,  Jr.,  must  in  May 

25, 1861. 
Jacob  S.  Lord,  must,  in  May  25, 

1861. 
Joseph  S.  Mess,  most  in  May  25, 

1861. 
DaTid  P.  Pearce,  must,  in  May  25, 

1861. 
Reuben  Perry,  must,  in  May  25, 

1861. 
D.  Somes  Watson,  most,  in  May 

25,  1861. 
Neal  Wing,  must  in  May  25, 1861. 


1  L.  Oowles,  must,  in  Dec  4,  1861. 
1  M.  Cowles,  must  in  Doc.  4, 1861. 

SECOND  REGIMENT  OF  CAVALRY  (THREE  YEARS). 


Company  K, 

George  F.  Elwell,  most,  in  Dec. 

24, 1863. 
William  Douglas,  must  in  Jan. 

26,  1863. 
Edward  Rowe,  must  in  Dec.  23, 

1863. 


Company  D, 

AUen  McDonald,  Sergt,  most  in 

Dec.  22,  1862. 
Freeman    Hall,  Corp.,    must   in 

Jan.  13,  1863. 
Albert  Lane,  Corp.,  must  in  Jan. 

13,  1863. 
s  William  Adams,  most  in  Dec.  22, 

1862. 

Company  H, 

Joseph  Spofford,  Sergt,  most  in 

Doc.  1,  1863. 
Alexander  G.  Tupper,  must  in  Dec 

19,  1863. 

Company  L 
William  Chibbery,  must  in  Feb. 
27,1864. 
THIRD  REGIMENT  OF  CAVALRY  (THREE  YEARS) 


Company  M. 

William  A.  Say  ward,  must  in  Deo. 
24,1863. 

Unaligned  Eecruits, 

Rent  CelesUne,  must  in  Feb.  27, 

1864. 
Thomas  Gallagher,  must  in  Feb. 

5,  1864. 


*  Daniel  S.  Allen,  Asst  Surg.,  must 

in  Sept  17, 1862. 

Company  F, 

*  Charles  E.  Grorer,  most,  in  Oct 

27,  1862. 
Abel  Purrington,  must,  in  Oct 
27,1862, 

Company  L, 

»  Nathan.E.  Hamblin,  Corp.,  must 

in  Not.  2, 1861. 
J.  8.  Barrett,  must,  in  Dec  2, 1861. 


Company  M. 

Andrew  J.  Cleares,  Sergt.,  must 
in  Nut.  28, 1861. 
FOURTH  REGIMENT  OF  CAVALRY  (THREE  YEARS). 


•  James  E.  Clancy,  Sergt,  must  in 

Not.  18, 1861. 
Harrison  Fisher,  must  in  Not. 

25,  1861. 
Eben  GuptUl,  must.  in^NoT.  26, 

1861. 
T  Daniel  McAuley.  muetf  in  Not. 

20, 1861.  t 

Joel  McOaleb,  must,  in  Not.  25, 

1861. 
Mansfield  A.  Mouline,  must  in 

Not.  14. 1861. 

Read'$  Company, 


Charles  Tibbetts,  must  in  Oct  22, 
1861. 


Company  C, 
William  W.  Shelton,  Corp.,  must 
in  Jan.  6,  1864. 

Company  K, 

Wflliam  H.  Moody,  Corp.,  must 
in  March  1, 1861. 


Samuel  Mouser,  must,  in  March  1, 
1864. 

Company  L, 

Lyman  Cowles,  must  in  Dec.  4, 

1861. 
Merrick  Cowles,  must  in  Dec  4, 

1861. 


Company  C. 

•  John  BL  Rowe,  Corp.,  mnrt,  la 

Deo.  31,  1863. 

Company  F. 

Thomas  H.  Clark,  most  in  Msj 
25,  1861. 

•  Thomas  Long,  most  in  May  25, 

1861. 
William  H.  Staten,  most  in  D«. 
31, 1863. 


UnasHgned. 


James  O'NcU,  must  In  Kot.  8, 
1864. 


1  Transferred  to  4th  CaT. 
«  Died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  15,  1863. 
»  Feb.  20, 1865,  Surg.  17th  Regt. 

«  Sergt-Major  March  1,1863  ;  id  Lieut  April  13, 1863  ;  let  Lieut  Sept. 
2, 1864  ;  Oapt.  Oct  5,  1865. 
»  Died  Aug.  7, 1862. 

•  Re-enlisted  and  Cbm.  Sergt.  Feb.  19, 1864. 
7  KiUed  at  Bayou  Jack,  La.,  May,  1863. 


NINTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY  (THREE  YEARS). 
Ompany  E.  1   Maurice  RHey,  must  in  Aag.  9. 


1862. 


Unaligned. 


John  Holland,  most.  In  Aof.  9, 
1862. 


10  Thomas  Conners,  must.  In  Aug. 
90, 1863. 

Company  G, 

Oscar  O'La,  must,  in  Aug.  9, 1862. 
ELEVENTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY  (THREE  YEARS). 
George  McDomdd,  Sergt,  Co.  B ,  must  in  June  3.  1861.    Missing  is  «• 

tion  May  5, 1864. 
Jacob  Roth,  Co.  C,  must,  in  Aug.  12, 1863. 
James  P.  Nichols,  Co.  E,  must  in  July  10, 1863. 
John  Connor,  Co.  F,  must,  in  Aug.  12, 1863.    Transferred  April  2, 18H 

to  NaTy. 
Thomas  Fallon,  Corp.,  Co.  I,  must  In  Aug.  13, 1863. 

TWELFTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY  (THREE  YEABS). 

Mudered  into  mvice  Jum  26, 1861.  %nUu  otXerwite  daied, 

DaTid  AUen,  Jr.,  Capt ;  wounded  at  A  ntietam  and  Fredericksburg ;  LI«1 

Col.  Oct  8,  1862  ;  Dirislon  Inspector  First  Corpe  July  13, 1864 ;  kflW 

May  5,  1864. 
BeAJ.  F.  Cook.  2d  Lieut ;  must  in  April  19,  1861.    Ist  Lieut  June  86, 

1861 ;  Oapt  Co.  E  May  2.  1862 ;  Mi^or  July  23,  1863 ;  Lleot43ol. 

May  6, 1864,  _  ,  _ 

Edwin  Haiel,  1st  Sergt ;  2d  Lieut  May  3, 1862  ;  1st  Lieut  Sept  IB.im ; 

Capt  Sept  1, 1863  ;  wounded  at  Antietam,  Fredericksburg  and  G«- 

tysburg. 
Edward  T.  Pearce,  1st  Lieut 

Oilman  Saunders,  2d  Lieut    1st  Lieut  May  2, 1862. 
William  B.  Center,  Co.  C,  mustered  in  July  5, 1861.    DiedatHdea*. 

Ark.,  Aug.  7, 1862. 
Edward  G.  Wonson,  Co.  F,  mustered  in  July  10, 1863. 

Company  K, 

Charles  W.  Fader,  1st  Sergt 

Edward  K.  Coas,  Sergt. 

Hesekial  Colby,  Sergt.    Killed  at  Bull  Run,  Va.,  Aug.  30, 1862. 

Wm.  B.  Haskell.  Sergt    Died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept  16, 1865. 

John  Kenny,  Sargent  L.  Baville,  George  Wilson,  Sergeant*. 

Jas.  T.  Crouse,  Corp.    Died  at  New  York,  Dec.  15,  1862. 

George  F.  Friend,  Corp. 

James  N.  Morey,  Corp.    Killed  at  Antietam,  Md.,  Sept  17. 1862. 

Thos.  R.  Hicks,  Wagoner. 

Adolphus  Aymar.  George  B.  Hooper. 

George  T.  Bailey.  "  Amos  M.  IngereolL 

Joseph  Carter.  John  L.  Keating. 

Frank  J.  Carr.  Edward  H.  Lane. 

John  Day."  Yim^  D.  Lander. 

John  B.  Dennis.  <^m^  W.  LewiiL 

Timothy  Hodgklns.  John  L.  Logan. 


«  Died  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  June  5,  1864. 
»  Transferred  to  gunboat  serTice  Feb.  18, 1862. 

10  Died  Oct.  27,  1864. 

11  Mustered  in  July  10,  1863. 

IS  Killed  at  Antietam  Sept  18, 1862. 
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Thomaa  BaTmond. 
*  Ii«Ti  Robinson. 
«  Henry  St«ten. 
William  8.  Todd. 
John  Traric. 
BarnabM  Toang. 
^OliTerToonger 

FIFTEENTH    REQIMENT    INF  ANTE  Y  (THREE  YEARS). 

Company L 


Frederick  A.  B.  Lowe. 
1  Fits  O.  Lufkln. 
Saamel  W.  Men,  Jr. 
Sberbom  F.  Morey,  Jr. 
t  Edward  Mnrphy. 
Bentamfn  Parker. 
Oeorfe  W.  Parker. 


Oonq>any  E. 

J.  J.  Hardman,  moit.  In  Aug.  4,*< 

Company  H, 

J.W.  Peabody,  mart.  In  Ang.  4,  V 

SIXTEENTH    REGIMENT    INFANTRY  (THREE  YEARS). 


Robert  B.  Swain,  muat.  in  Aug.  4, 
1863. 


Company  B, 
JaMM  Nicholac,  moit.  In  July  10, 
ISttS. 


Company  K. 

Archibald  Mclnnen,  muat  in  Aug. 
14,  1868. 


seventeenth  reqiment  infantry  (three 
years). 


Daniel  &  Allen,  Surg.,  must.  In 

Feb.  90, 1865. 
•  Joceph  A.  Moore,  2d  Lieut,  muit. 

la  Umj  17,  1863. 

Company  A, 

Charlea  Long,  must  in  July  21, 
1861. 

Company  B, 

George  C  Irish,  must,  in  Dec.  2, 
1863. 

Company  C 

Warren  A.  Burpee,  must  in  Dec 
89,1863. 

Company  D, 

DaTid  B.  Low«,  must  in  Feb.  10, 

1862. 
John  A  Smeadburg,  must  in  Aug. 

14,  1861. 

Company  O. 

Laanoelot  K.    Bowe,    1st  Sergt, 

nut  in  July  22, 1861. 
Wm.  X.  Parrott,  Sergt.,  must  in 

Jaly22,  1861. 
Joshua  Younger,  Sergt,  must  in 

Ang.  29,  1861. 
Heary  A.  Oook,  must  in  July  22, 

1861. 
Joseph  N.  Kimball,  Oorp.,  must 

la  July  22, 1861. 
Odvln  Marshall,  Corp.,  must  in 

July  30,  1862. 

EIGHTEENTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY  (THREE  YEARS). 

Company  H, 

Daniel  S.  Oriflln,  most  in  July  10,  1868 ;  died  at  Richmond,  Ya., 
D«^  28,1863. 

KIKBTEENTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY  (THREE  YEARS). 


Ezra  L.  Woodbury,  Corp.,  must. 

in  July  22,  1861. 
Samuel  B.  Bray,  must,  in  July  30, 

1862. 
Samuel  Ck>urtney,  must  in  July 

31,1862. 
John  Oockett,  must  in  Aug.  9, 

1862. 
John  Doggetl,  must  In  Aug.  29, 

1861. 
Enoch  Emory,  must  in  July  30, 

1862. 
T  Charles  H.  Gove,  must  In  July 

22,1861. 
John  H.  Ingersoll,  must  in  July 

22,1861. 
DaTld  P.  Lowe,  must,  in  July  22, 

1861. 
William  Marston,  must  in  July 

31,1862. 
Jesse  McLoud,  must  iu  Jan.  6, 

1864. 
OllTer  Parsons,  must  in  August, 

8,1862. 
•  George  Prior,  must  In  July  22, 

1861. 
Daniel  Pulslfer,  must  in  July  28, 

1861. 

ThMungned, 

Charles  Littlefleld,  must  in  Aug. 
12,  1862. 


J.  Franklin  Dyer,  Surg.,  must  in 
Ang.  22, 1861. 

Company  C, 
BissD.  Knight,  Jr.,  must  in  Aug. 
28,1861. 


Company  F, 

John  L.  Allen,  Wagoner,  must,  in 

Aug.  28,  1861. 
Joseph  J.  Seary,  Wagoner,  m  ust 
in  Dec  22,  1863. 


>  Died  at  Gloucester  Feb.  8, 1864. 

«  Died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  3, 1863. 

«  Mastend  In  July  23, 1862. 

4  Killed  at  Antietam,  Md.,  Sept  17, 1862. 

*  Died  at  Muddy  Branch,  Md.,  Oct  6, 1861. 

*  lit  Uent,  Aug.  15,  1864  ;  Captain,  Sept.  1, 1864. 
'Died  at  Newbem,  N.  C,  Sept  29,  1864. 

•Died at Newbe^^N.C.,  Sept  28,1862. 
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Joshua  Bridges,  must  in  Aug.  28, 

1861. 
George  N.  Burgeas,  must  in  Aug. 

28,  1861. 
Francis  Heild,  must  in  Aug.  28, 

1861. 
J(An  N.  Robinson,  must,  in  Aug. 

28,  1861. 
Joseph  I.  Seary,  must  In  Aug.  28, 

1861. 

Company  H. 
Stephen  J.  Younger,  Corp.,  must 
in  Dec.  10,  1861. 


William  P.  Dennis,  must  in  Dec. 

10.  1861. 
William  P.  Ellery,  must  in  Dec. 

10,  1861. 
William  C.    Goodnow,    must   in 

Dec.  10, 1861. 
BeAjamin  Haskell,  must  in  Dec. 

10,  1861. 
James  Powell,  must  in  Dec  10, 

1861. 

Vwungned. 

George  Buggies,  must  in  Aug.  6, 
1861. 


TWENTIETH    REGIMENT    INFANTRY    (THREE  YEARS). 

.     Company  A. 

William  Rider,  must.  In  Dec  21, 


1863. 

9  Abram  Robinson,  must  in  Aug. 

7,  1862. 

Company  B. 

Wenden  Bock,  must  in  July  12, 
1864. 

Company  C, 

10  Thomas  Harris,  must,  in  Aug.  5, 
1863. 

Company  E, 

Robert  B.  Swain,  must  In  Aug.  4, 
1864.      • 

Company  F. 

Heinrich  Heine,  must  in  Aug.  8, 
1863. 


11  James  Murphy,  must  in  Aug.  7, 

1863. 
John  Walker,  must  in  Aug. 

1863. 

Company  O, 

u  Charles E.  Jones,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Aug.  7, 1868. 
Daniel  Mclnnii,  must.  In  Aug.  4, 

1863. 
ujohn  W.  Peabody,  must  in  Aug. 

4, 1863. 

Company  H, 

Thomas  O'Brien,  must  in  Aug.  8, 
1863. 

Unasiigned, 
William  W.  Thomas,  must  in  Aug. 
7,  1863. 


TWENTY-SECOND  REGIMENT  INFANTRY  (3  YEARS) . 

Company  H, 

Thomas  Dnndass,  must  in  Sept  1,  1863 ;  transferred  to  Nary  April 
26,  1864. 

twenty-third  regiment  infantry  (three 
years). 


14  Andrew  El  well,  Mi^.,  must  in 

Oct  24, 1861. 
Lewis  L.  Record,  Chap.,  must  in 

May  13, 1864. 
Addison  Center,  Capt.,  must    in 

Oct  8, 1861. 
u  FiU  J.  Babson,  2d  Lieut,  must. 

in  Oct.  8,  1861. 
iSEdward   A.   Storey,  1st  Lieut, 

must  in  Oct  5, 1861. 

17  Benj.  F.  Morey,  Corp.,  must  in 
Sept  28, 1861. 

18  John  J.  Parker,  Sergt,  must  In 
March  24,  1864. 

»WestoTer   Greenleaf;  1st  Sergt., 

must  In  Dec  3, 1863. 
*  George  A.  Procter,  1st  Sergt, 

must  in  Oct  27,  1861. 
n  Henry  G.  Coas,  must  in  Oct  28, 

1861. 
"Joseph  I .  Tupper,  must  iu  Oct 

28,  1861. 


Company  A, 

James  G.  Denney,  must,  in  Sept 

28,1861. 
William  A  GoTe,  must  in  Sept 

^,  1861. 
oCharies  H.  Gray,  must  in  Sept 

28,  1861. 
Thomas  Chansey,  must  in  Sept. 

28. 1861. 

Company  C. 

Samuel  H.  Ererett,  Sergt,  must. 

in  Sept  28,  1861. 
MBeAj.  H.  Griffin,  Sergt,  must. 

in  Oct.  24, 1861. 
Arthur  C.  Mlllett,  Sergt,  must  in 

Sept  28, 1861. 
George  Pnlcifer,  Sergt,  must  in 

Sept  28, 1861. 
Jabes  F.  Wonson,  Sergt,  must  in 

Sept  28, 1861. 
Charles  BUtchford,  Corp.,  must 

in  Sept  28,  1861. 


•  Died  at  Falmouth,  Ya.,  Jan.  18, 1863.    lo  Trans,  to  Nary  April  26,*64. 

11  Transferred  to  Nary  April  23, 1864.      »  Killed  Umj,  1864. 

»  Died  at  Anderwnrille  June  21, 1864. 

l«  Lieut-Col.,  March  15, 1862 ;  Col.,  Not.  26,  1862. 

U  1st  Lieut,  Aug.  20, 1862 ;  Capt.,  May  5, 1863.    »  Capt,  Dec.  9,  *62. 

17  1st.  Sergt  Dec.  3, 1863  ;  1st  Lt,  Aug.  29, 1864 ;  Capt,  Oct  14, 1864. 

i«  1st  Lieut,  Oct  14, 1864. 

u  2d  Lieut,  Aug.  20, 1862;  died  at  Newbem,  N.  a,  Aug.  11, 1863. 

i0  2dLleut.,  Dec.9, 1862. 

«  Sergt^  Dec  3, 1863  ;  2d  Lieut,  June  2, 1865. 

n  Sergt.,  Dec.  3,1863  ;  2d  Ueut.,  June  2,  1865. 

<s  Killed  at  Newbem,  N.  C,  March  14,  1862. 

M  Died  at  Charieston,  S.  C,  Sept  20, 1864. 
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Fnnk   Butler,   Corp.,    must  In 

Sept  28,  1861. 
>  George  U.  Crockett,  Corp.,  mutt 

in  Sept  28, 1861. 
William  H.  Mftrrton,  Corp.,  must 

in  Sept.  28, 1861. 
Charles   H.  Pew,   Corp.,  must  In 

Sept  28,  1861. 
J.  Frank   Porter,  Corp.,  must  in 

Sept  28,  1861. 
Sargent  S.  Eeid,  Corp.,  must  in 

Dec.  3,  1863. 
John  R.  Thorn,  Corp.,  must  in 

Dec.  7, 1863. 
John   S.  Witham,  Corp.,  must  In 

Sept.  28,  1861. 
Edward  Allen,  must  in  Sept  28, 

1861. 

*  George  V.  Allen,  must  in  Sept 
28,  1861. 

Kicholas  P.  Baboon,  must,  in  Not. 
16,  1862. 

*  LeTi  Brackett,  Jr.,  must  in  July 
22,  1862. 

Biram    S.    BufBngton,  must  in 

Sept  28,  1861. 
William  Bushy,  must  in  Sept  28, 

1861. 

*  Thomas  S.  Butler,  must,  in  Ck:t. 

28,1861. 
Edward  B.  Center,  must,  in  July 

22,  1862. 
William  H.  Cross,  mupt.  in  July 

22,  .1862. 
A  John  H.  Daris,  must  in  Sept 

28. 1861. 

*  Abraham  Day,  Jr.,  must  in  July 

22. 1862. 

T  Charles  Day,  must  in  Oct  28, 

1861. 
George  E.  Day,  must  in  July  22, 

1862. 
Henry  A.  Delano,  must  in  Deo. 

30,1863. 
Henry  De  Yrles,  must,  in  Aug.  1, 

1862. 
John   K.   Dustin,   Jr.,  must  in 

Sept  28,  1861. 
Daniel  M.  Faror,  must  In  Oct  90, 

1861. 
Harrison  Gafltaey,  must,  in  Oct  24, 

1861. 

*  Michael   A.    OalTin,     must   in 

Sept  28,  1861. 
George  D.  Gardner,  must  In  Sept 

28,1861. 
Bobert   Ghee,  must  in   Sept  28, 

1861. 

*  James  S.  Gray,  must.  In   Nor. 

26,  1863. 
Thaddeus  GrifBn,  must  in   June 
16,  1862. 


Tristam  Griffln,  Jr.,  must  in  Sept 

28,  1861. 
10  Asaph  S.  Haskell,  must.  In  Oct 

1, 1801. 
Edward  H.  Haskell,  must  In  Sept 

28,  1861. 
Nathaniel  Hasksll,  must,  in  Sept 

28,  1861. 
Waiter  Holden,  must  in   Oct.  26, 

1861. 
Joithua   Ingersoll,  must,  in   Aug. 

1. 1862. 
Charles  Knight,  must.  In  July  21, 

1862. 
n  George   W.   Knight,  must  In 

Sept  28, 1861. 
George  A.  Lane,  must,  in  July  22, 

1862. 
1*  Alphonso  M.  Laroque,  must  In 

July  21,  1802. 
Sidney  Maraton,  must  in  Nov.  6, 

1861. 
Thomas  Matchett,  must,  in  Sept. 

28,  1861. 
William  J.  McAndrews,  must  in 

Oct  20,  1861. 
It  Juhn  McCartney,  must  in  Oct 

28,  1861. 
i4WilUam   Morey.mustin   Sept. 

28,  1861. 
John  F.  Norwood,  must  in  July 

22,  1862. 
Timothy  W.  Nye,  must  in  July 

18, 1862. 
Timothy  U.  Osier,  must.  In  Not. 

17,  1862. 
John  Palmer,  must  In    Not.  2, 

1861. 
John  J.  Parker,  must  in  Oct.  29, 

1861. 
John  J.  Proctor,  must  in  Aug.  2, 

1862. 
James  Reed,   must  in   Nov.    12, 

1862. 
Sargent  S.  Beid,  must  In  Not.  9, 

1861. 
Moses  Biggs,  must  in   July  22, 

1862. 
Leonard  S.  Rogers,  must,  in  Sept. 

28,  1861. 
Edward  Bowe,  must,  in  Sept.  28, 

1861. 
Isaac  E.  Saunders,  must.  In  Sept 

28, 1861.* 
u  Samuel  Saxton,  must  in  Sept.^ 

28, 1861. 
Willium  F.    Stickney,    must    in 

Feb  12, 1864. 
i<  Joseph  W.  Story,  must.  In  Aug. 

6,1862. 
Calvin  W.  Swift,  must.  In  Sept 

28,  1861. 


I  Died  at  Newborn,  N.  C,  April  26, 1862. 
«  Died  at  Newbem,  N.  C,  Oct  1,  1863. 

s  Died  at  Anderson  ville,  Ga.,  June  11, 1861. 
4  Died  of  accidental  wounds,  Jan.  6,  1862. 
»  Died  at  Newbem,  N.  C,  Not.  6, 1864. 

•  Died  at  Bichmond,  Ya.,  May  31,  1864. 

T  Died  of  wounds  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  June  26, 1864. 

•  Died  July  3, 1863. 

•  Died  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept  22, 1864. 
10  Died  at  Beaufort,  N.  C,  Sept  28,  1864. 

II  Died  at  Newbem,  N.  C,  April  16,  1862. 
KDied  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  Dec.  23, 1864. 
M  Died  at  Newbem,  N.  0.,  April  16,  1862. 
"Killed  at  Newbem,  N.  C,  March  14,  1862. 
i»  Died  at  Newbem,  N.  C,  Sept  »,  1868. 

i«  KUlMl  at  Whitehall,  N.  C,  Dec.  17, 1862. 


Joseph    F.    Symonds,    must,    in 

Sept  28, 1861. 
John  R.  Thorn,  must  In  Dec.  4, 

1861. 
17  John  C.  Tolman,  must  In  Oct 

20,  1861. 
Herman  Utpadel,  must  in  Sept 

28,  1861. 

1*  Matthew  Yasconcellos,  must  In 

Sept  28, 1861. 
William  H.  Wilson,  must  In  Oct 

29,  1861. 

Albert  Winter,  must  In  Oct  10, 

1861. 
E.  Gilbert  Winchester,   must  In 

Oct  9,  1861. 
Edward  G.  Wonson,  must  In  Oct 

14, 1861. 
Heury  F.  Wonson,  must  in  Oct 

8, 1861. 
1*  Joseph    P.   Wonson,  must    In 

Aug.  2, 1862. 

Company  E, 

Simeon   A.    Burnliam,  must    in 
Aug.  2, 1862. 

Company  H» 

*>  Frank  Pierce,  Corp.,  must    In 

Dec.  4, 1861. 
John  A.  Dame,  must  in  Dec.  4, 

1861. 
John  J.  DaTia,  must  in  Not.  29, 

1861. 
Warren  Harrington,  must  in  Oct 

29, 186L 

Company  I. 
n  John  Cunningham,    Musician, 
must  in  July  28,1862. 


ElUah   D.   Blanchard,    must,    in 

Aug.  1,  1862. 
Levi  Clark,  must  In  July  30,  IMi. 
Edward  D.  Cohota,  must  la  Feb. 

12,1804. 
John  Cunningham,  must  In  July 

28,1862. 
William  Durcy,  must  In  Jnlj  St, 

1862. 
William  ElUott,  must  In  July  28, 

1862. 
Frederick  Fisher,  must  In  Ans. 

7.  1862. 
ss  Addison  GrilBn,mnst  In  Aoff.  4, 

1862. 
James  Hlcklili;  must  in  Dec  8, 

1862. 
Edwin   W.    Hodgkins,   must    in 

Aug.  4, 1862. 
<*  George  B.  McKensle,  must,  in 

Nov.  21, 1862. 
Israel  Norwood,  must  in  July  31, 

1862. 
M  Junes  R.  Saville,  must  in  July 

31,  1862. 
Joseph  Sbackleford,  must  In  July 

28,  1802. 

Company  K, 

Edmund  Cook,    Corp.,  must    in 

Aug.  6,  1862. 
Henry  L.  Haskell,  must  In  Dec 

6,  1861. 
Charles  Tarr,   must   in   Aug.  6, 

1862. 

Unauigned, 
Frank  H.  MeniU,  must  In  Dec 
13, 1862. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY  (THR££ 

years). 

Rev.  W.  R.   G.    Mellen,   Chap., 

must  In  Oct  2, 1861. 
»  William  T.  Hutchlns,  Isi  Lieut, 


must  in  Sept  2, 1861. 
James  Thompeon,  1st  Lieut., ; 

In  Nov.  27.  1862. 
M  William  Thome,  must  la  Dec 

4, 1861. 

Company  C. 

John  C.  Read,   Sergt,    must   In 

Oct  12,  1861. 
James  0.  Gould,  Corp.,  must  in 

Oct  7, 1861. 
Daniel  Boynton,  Sergt,  must,  in 

Jan.  4.  186 1 
Josiah  C.  Bray,  Sergt,  most    In 

Jan.  10,  1861. 
John  C.  Bead,   Sergt,   must,  in 

Oct  12, 1861. 
John  D.  Carr,  must  In   Oct  4, 

1861. 


Beuben  Corliss,  must.  In  Aug.  5, 

1862. 
Archibald  Greenough,   must    in 

July  17, 1862. 
Michael  F.  Hart,  must,  in  Jan.  4, 

1864. 
Edward  J.  McBmmona,  must,  in 

Oct  23, 1861. 
Cyrus  McKown,  must  in  Ja«.  4, 

1864. 
"Albert  Sargent,  must  in  July  18, 

1862. 
Binaldo  R.  Sargent,  must  in  Oct 

23, 1861. 
»  Daniel  A.  Thayer,  must  In  Oct 

28,1862. 
»  Thomas  Z.  Tibbetts  must.  In  Jan. 

4,  1864. 
John  Trultt,  must  in  Oct  14, 1861. 
Timothy  Young,  must  In  Aug.  6, 

1862. 


17  Died  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept  18, 1864. 

w  Died  of  wounds  at  Newbem,  N.  C,  April  12, 1862. 

i»  Died  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  Sept.  13,  1864. 

»  Killed  at  WhiUhall,  N.  C,  Dec.  16, 1862. 

«i  Killed  at  Dmry's  BluflT,  Va.,  May  16, 1864. 

tt  Killed  at  Whitehall.  N.  C,  Dec.  16, 1862. 

tt  Died  at  Audersonville,  Ga.,  Aug.  21,  1864. 

M  KUled  at  Petersburg,  Ya.,  July  30, 1864. 

»  Asst  Q  -M.  U.  S.  Yols.,  Nov  26, 1862. 

M  Xd  Lieut.,  March  7,  1864  ;  died  of  wounds  Aug.  20, 1864. 

S7  Died  at  Hampton,  Ya.,  Aug.  16, 18G4. 

n  Died  at  Hilton  Head,  8.  C,  Jan.  4,  1804. 

»  Died  at  Hampton,  Ya.,  May  16,  U64. 
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Company  D. 

H.  H.  DftTia,   moat,  in 

Not.  1,  1861. 
Jokn  H.  Holinaa,  must  in  Jan.  % 

IWi. 
1  John  LftQ«,  must.  In  Not.  4, 1861. 
*  I>AaM  H.  Imrrej,  mutt  In  Oct 

90,1861. 
TtoMk  Poole,  most   In   Oct.  26, 

1861. 
OatMM  X.  Roire,  most.  In  Not.  23, 

1861. 
John  H.  Scott,  mnit.  in  Not.  21, 

1861. 
SMBMl^Wooiu,  mart,  in  Not.  22, 

1861. 


Andrew  J.  Winn,  most,  in  Dee.  6, 
1861. 

Company  F. 

*  George  R.  Qilbert,  must  in  Jol  j 

28,1862. 
J.  Frederick    Gilbert,    must    in 
Not.  U,  1861. 

Ccmtpany  Q, 

John  T.  Rowe,  must,  in  Not.  14, 
1861. 

Company  H, 

*  Andrew  If.  Lucas,  must  in  July 

18, 1862. 
Charles  W.  Lucas,  must.  In  Oct 
23, 1861. 

*  Henry  Munsey,  must  in   July 


18, 1862. 
•nrKNTY-EIGHTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY  (3  YEARS). 


Company  C, 

WfUiam   J.     CraTans,    must    in 
Anc.  11, 1863. 

Company  D. 

«  John  Gallafher,  must  in  Aug* 

11,  1863. 
Sdvard  Hanrey,  must  in  Aug.  10, 

1863. 
diaries  Hoar,  must  in  Aug.  10, 

1863. 

Company  K 

'  Clutfles  Pederaon,  must  in  Aug. 
10,  1863. 


James  Vernon,  must  in  Aug.  10, 
1863. 

Company  F. 

claries  Morton,  must  in  Aug.  11, 
1863. 

Company  H, 

Joseph  Sterens,  must,  in  Aug.  10, 
1863. 

Unassigned, 

Frederick  Wilson,  must,  in  Aug. 
U,  1863. 


TWENTY-NINTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY   (3  YEARS). 

Company  B, 

Emoiy  Hodgkins,  must  in  May  14, 1861. 
THIBTIETH    REGIMENT    INFANTRY  (THREE   YEARS). 


Jereadah  R.  Cook,  Gapt.,  must,  in 
Feb.  20, 1862. 

•  Alfred  F.  Tremalne.  2d  Lleot, 

BMt.  in  Feb.  90, 1862. 

Cbifipany  A. 

James  WUnn,  must  In  Dec.  20, 
1861. 

Company  K, 

Theodore  Broderick,  Sergt,  must. 

In  Jan.  2,  1864. 
ananoel  T.  Friend,  Sergt,  must  in 

Dec  28,  1861. 
Geovge    Frost,   Sergt,    must    in 

Jan.  7,  1862. 
William  H.  Cook,  Corp.,  must  In 

Dec  31,  1861. 

*  John  Jeffery,  Corp.,    must   in 
Jan.  10. 1862. 

Robert   Jeffery,  Corp.,  must  in 

Jan.  10, 1862. 
Aoffustas  M.  Stacy,  Corp.,  most 

fai  Dec  19,  1861. 


BeiOamin  F.  Walker,  Corp.,  must 

in  Dec.  25,  1801. 
Henry  Burke,  Mus.,  must  in  Jan. 

2,  1862. 
Walter  H.  Gapp,  Mus.,  must  In 

Jan.  12,  1862. 
Joseph  Hodgkins,  Mus.,  must,  in 

Jan.  16.  1862. 
George  W.  Allen,  must,  in  Jan. 

3, 1862. 
10  James  W.  Abbott  must  in  Jan. 

14,  1862. 
"James  Andrews,  must  In  Dec 

21, 1861. 
Edwin  Bailey,  must,  in   Jan.  4, 

1862. 
Lewis  Bailey,  must  in  Jan.  11, 

1862. 
IS  George  Berry,  must  In  Jan.  14, 

1862. 
1*  Henry  Blatchford,  must  In  Jan. 

10,  1862. 
M  James  Biatchford,  must.  In  Jan. 

14,  1862. 


>  Died  at  Newbem,  N.  C,  Jan.  17, 1863. 
s  Died  at  Newborn,  N.  C,  May  2,  1862. 

•  SergeMt  Jan.  4,  18  4. 

«  Died  at  UUton  Head,  &  C,  May  28,  1863. 
i  Died  at  Alexandria,  Va,  April  II,  1864. 

•  Died  at  AnderK>nTUI^  Ga.,  Sept  16,  1864. 

T  Killed  at  Locust  GroTO,  Va.,  March  26, 1865. 

•  Oapt,  Not.  29.  1863. 

•  Died  opp.  Tloksburg,  Miss.,  July  17,  1862. 
M  IMwl  at  Baton  Booge,  La.,  Aug.  19. 1862. 
u  DM  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dec  16, 1862. 
»  Died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  27, 1862. 
»  Died  at  Carrolton,  La.,  Sept  10, 1862. 

M  Killed  at  Winchester,  Va.,  Sept  23, 1864. 


u  George  A.  Brewton,  must   in 

Dec.  16,  1861. 
Thomas  J.  Burgess,  must  in  Jan. 

8, 1862. 
>•  John  Gain,  must  in  Feb.l,  1862. 
17  Francis  Card,  must.  In  Dec  18, 

1861. 
John  Carter,   most,   in   Jan.    8i 

1862. 
Horace  &  Casley,  must  In  Dec 

23,  1861. 
Lola  Coley,  must  In  Jan.  2, 1862. 
John  B.  Cupeland,  must  In  Jan. 

14,  1862. 
John  Crosley,  must  in  Dec  18, 

1861. 
IS  Charles  Crusa,must  in  Jan.  2, 

1864. 
1*  Benjamin  L.  Curtis,  must,   in 

Jan.  13,  1862. 
William   D«y,  must  In   Jan.  13, 

1862. 
Solomon  F.  Downs,  must  In  Jan. 

4,  1862. 
JuTenal  De  Omtiloes,   must,   in 

Dec.  16, 1861. 
John  Fredlie,  must  in  Jan.   2, 

1864. 
Solomon  A  Friend,  must  In  Dec 

16,  1861. 
Martin  Gill,  must  In  Jan.  2, 1864. 
*>  Alpaonso  M.  Herrick,  must  in 

Jan.  6, 1862. 
1  Joseph  E.  Hodgkins,  must  in 

Dec  31, 1861. 
ss  George  W.  Hutchlngs,  must,  in 

Jan.  4, 1862. 
Robert  Jeffery,  must  in  Jan.  2, 

1864. 
James  Kenney,  must,  in  Jan.  3, 

1862. 
ss  Duncan  King,  must  in  Jan.  13, 

1862. 
M  David  Lnfldn,  must.  In  Jan.  14, 

1862. 
^  William  Lufkln,  must  in  Dec 

26,  1861. 
M  Francis  A.  Marshall,  must  in 

Dec.  19,  1861. 
William  McCarty,  must  In  Jan. 

13,  1862. 


William  MoCormtck,  must  In  Jan. 

13,  1862. 
17  SylToster   Mclntlre,    must    in 

Jau.  7, 1862. 
*  Ozias  S.  McKenney,  must  in 

Jan.  15, 1862. 
Daniel  McLeane,  must  in  Jan.  I4t 

1862. 
Edwin  Merchant,  must  in  Jan.  10, 

1862. 
James  Morrissey,  must  In  Feb.  1* 

1862. 
Martin  Nelson,  must,  in  Jan.  9, 

1862. 
John  L.  W.  Oakes,  most  in  Dec. 

24. 1861. 

s*  George  A.  Oxton,  must  in  Jan. 

1,  1862. 
s^Albert  E.  Parsons,  must  In  Jan. 

9,1862. 
William  H.  Parsons,  must,  in  Jan. 

7, 1862. 
n  WInthrop  L.  Parsons,  must  in 

Jan.  11,  1862. 
Henry  C.  Reed,  must  in  Jan.  20, 

1862. 
•s  Thomas  Rogers, 'must.  In  Jan.  4, 

1862. 
William  H.  Rogers,  must  In  Jan. 

17. 1862. 

Solomon  Rowe,  must  in  Jan.  10, 

1862. 
Franklin  Staunton,  must  in  Jan. 

14.1862. 
n  John  J.  Tarr,  must  in  Dec  16, 

1861. 
M  John  Tucker,  Jr.,  must  in  Dec 

31. 1861. 

William  H.  Wallace,  must  in  Deo. 

19,  1861. 
Joseph  Weitsel,  must.  In  Jan.  2, 

1864. 
u  Martin  Whalen,  must  in  Jan. 

17. 1862. 

M  Charles  H.  Wheeler,  must,   in 

Jan.  8,  1862. 
*T  John  Williams,  must  in  Jan.  16, 

1862. 
John  B.  Wise,  must  in  Jan.  8, 

1862. 


u  Died  at  Ou-rolton,  La.,  Not.  3.  1862. 

M  Died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Sept  27, 1862. 

17  Died  In  Mississippi,  July  24,  1862. 

u  Died  on  transport.  May  II,  1864. 

1*  Died  at  New  Orieans,  Sept.  14, 1862. 

so  Died  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  July  28,  1862. 

n  Died  opp.  VIcksburg.  Mias.,  July  19,  1862. 

n  Died  opp.  VIcksburg.  Miss.,  July  24, 1862. 

s>  Died  at  Carrolton,  La.,  Not.  4,  1862. 

M  Died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Aug.  12, 1862. 

»  Died  opp.  VIcksburg,  Miss ,  July  20, 1862. 

»  Died  at  New  Orieans,  La.,  Feb.  28, 1863. 

*r  Died  of  wounds,  at  Winchester,  Va.,  Oct.  29, 1864. 

n  Died  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Aug.  2, 1862. 

ss  Died  opp.  VIcksburg,  Miss.,  June  27. 1862. 

»  Killed  at  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  Oct  19,  1864. 

*i  Died  at  New  Orieans,  La.,  Oct  12, 1862. 

«  Died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Oct  29, 1862. 

tt  Died  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  June  28,  1862. 

M  Died  at  Oirrolton,  La..  Oct.  80,  1862. 

»  Died  at  Carrolton,  La.,  Oct  22,  1862. 

M  Died  at  New  Orieans,  La.,  July  6, 1862. 

n  Died  at  New  Orieans,  La.,  Aug.  17, 1862. 
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thirty-second  regiment  infantry  (three 
years). 


1  James  A.  Cannlnghain,  Ist 
Litat,  must,  in  Nov.  18,  1861. 

<  Stephen  Rich,  2d  Lieut.,  moat, 
in  Not.  18, 1861. 

•  John  H.  Whidden,  2d  Lieat., 
matt,  in  July  25,  1862. 

« John  Hinscfa,  let  Sergt,  matt, 
in  Nor.  15. 1861. 

•  Thomas  Goas,  Sergt.,  must.  In 
Not.  15,1861. 

«  Edward   Knights,  Sergt.,  must. 

in  Not.  16, 1861. 
7  William  H.  DoUiTer,  1st  Sergt., 

must  in  Jan.  5, 1864. 

Company  C, 

»  Edward  D.  Varney,  Corp ,  must. 

in  Nov.  2,  1861. 
Samuel  D.  Hansoome,    must  in 

Not.  6,  1861. 
Zebulon   G.    Murray,    must,    in 

Nov.  2, 1861. 

•  Hiram  Varney,  must,  in  Nov.  2, 

1861. 

Company  D. 

'o  John  J.  Murphy,  let  Sergt  must. 

in  Nov.  13, 1861. 
"  George  W.  Burpee,  Sergt  must. 

in  Nov.  13,  1861. 
IS  John  S.  Ramsdell,  Sergt.  must 

in  Jan.  5,  1864 
Joseph  H.  Sewall,  Sergt,  must,  in 

March  10,  1864. 
1* Ignatius  Butler,  Jr.,  Oorp.  must 

in  Nov.  15,  1861. 
James  Clark,  Corp.,  must,  in  Nov. 

5, 1864. 
Samuel  L.  Clark,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Nov.  20,  1861. 
Charles  S.  Davis,  Corp.,  must  in 

Jan.  6, 1864. 
Jonathan  Douglass,  Corp.,  must. 

in  Nov.  18,  1861. 
Edward  McQulnn,  Corp.,  must  in 

Nov.  15, 1861. 
Charles  H.  Parsons,  Corp.,  must. 

in  Jan.  5, 1864. 
J*  Henry  Pew.  Jr.,  Corp.,  must  in 

Nov.  14,  1861. 
Thomas  Pool,    Corp.,    must,     in 

Nov.  14,  1861. 
WiUiam  L.  Millet,  Mus.,  must  in 

Nov.  29, 1861. 
i»  Edward  H.  Allen,  must,  in  Nov. 

22, 1861. 
George  G.  Allen,  must,    in  Nov. 

22,  1861. 
Stafford  Ashley,  must  in  Nov.  20, 

1861. 


Samuel  Bean,  must.  In  Nov.  15, 

1861. 
Thomas  Blatchford,  must  in  Nov 

18,  1861. 
Edward   B.   Bowman,   must,   in 

Nov,  14, 1861. 
David  Butler,  must  in  Nov.  16, 

1861. 
Stephen  J.  Call,  must,  in  Nov.  21, 

1861, 
Luther « Cameron,  must  in  Nov. 

16, 1861. 
George  Q.  Capen,  must,  in  Dec. 

10,  1861. 
!•  Edmund  Carter,  must,  in  Nov. 

14, 1861. 
John  W.  GUiik,  must,  in  Nov.  14, 

1861. 
James  Clark,  must  in  Nov.  15, 

1861. 
Levi  Claris,  must  in  Nov.  20, 1861. 
Frederick  Croeman,  must,  in  Nov. 

14, 1861. 
James  H.  Cosgrove,  must,  in  Nov. 

26,  1861. 
Jacob  A.   Day,  must  in  Jan.  5, 

1864. 
Charles  S.  Davis,  must  in  Nov.  15, 

1861. 
James  H.  Dexter,  must,  in  Nov. 

20, 186^. 
Charles   A.    Fouberry,    must   In 

Nov.  15,  1861. 
Edward  L.  Gaffaey,  must,  in  Dec. 

1,  1861. 
Alexander  Grant,  must  in  Dec. 

13,  1861. 
James  A.  Griffin,  must,  in  Nov. 

26, 1861. 
Addison  Harraden,  must  in  Nov. 

13,  1861. 
John  Haskell,  Jr.,  must,  in  Nov. 

14, 1861. 
William  C.  Hawkes,  must  in  Dec. 

IS,  1861. 
17  Charles  Lang,  must,  in  Nov.  26, 

1861. 
Charles  F.  Lane,  must  in  Nov.  14, 

1861. 
George  W.  Lane,  must,  in  Nov. 

14, 1861, 
Abner  Larabee,  must  in  Jan.  5, 

1864. 
Robert  A.  McKennon,   must,  in 

Nov.  21, 1861. 
OctaviuB   A.    Merrill,    must    in 

Nov.  26,  1861. 
John  Murphy,  must.  In  Nov.  24, 
1861. 


1  Capt  March  6,  1862  ;  Mi^J.  June  29, 1864 ;  Lt.  Col.  June  30.  1864 ; 

Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  June  29,  1865. 
s  Ist  Lieut.  May  26, 1862  ;  Capt  Aug.  31,  1862. 
s  1st  Lieut.  Aug.  13,  1862. 

4  2d  Lieut  Dec.  14, 1862 ;  1st  Lieut  Aug.  13, 1863. 
»  1st  Sergt.  Jan.  5,  *64 ;  2d  Lieut.  July  20,  '64 ;  1st  Lieut.  April  1,  '65. 

•  1st  Sergt  Jan.  6,  '64 ;  2d  Lieut  June  7,  *tt5.      '  2d  Lieut  July  4,  '63* 

•  Sergt.  Jan.  5, 1864.  »  Died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  July  16, 18G2 

Killed  at  Bethesda  Church,  Va.,  June  3, 1864. 
"  Died  Nov.  1,  1862.  « Killed  at  Laurel  Hill,  Va.,  May  1?,  1864. 

M  Died  Sept.  1, 1862.     »«  Died  at  Potomack  Creek,  Va.,  Nov.  28,  1862. 
»  Killed  in  batUe  of  Wilderness,  Va.,  May  5,  1864. 
»•  Died  Oct  12, 1862.  "  Died  Jan.  17,  1863. 


B  George  Nichols,  must,  in  Nov.  29, 

1861. 
Samuel  Parsons,  must  in  Nov.  15, 

1861. 
Albert  Peirce,  must   in  Jan.  5, 

1864. 
John   Pettee,  must,   in  Nov.  29, 

1861. 
1*  Richard  Powers,  must,  in  Nov. 

15,  1861. 
Stephen  S.  Rich,  must.  In  Dec.  11, 

1861. 
Robert  Rows,  must  in    Dec.  4, 

1861. 
»  Samuel  Saunders,  must,  in  Nov. 

19,  1861. 
Isaac  Stanwood,  must,  in  Nov.  25, 

1861. 
Adrien  Steele,  must,  in  Nov.  21, 

1861. 
Charles  P.  Terry,  must  in  Nov. 

15,  1861. 
John  Theburg,  must,  in  Nov.  20, 

1861. 
William  Thurston,  Jr.,  must,   in 

Nov.  14, 1861. 
John  S.  Troy,  must  in  Nov.  25, 

1861. 
Samuel  Tupper,  must,  in  Nov.  20, 

1861. 
n  William   Vlnecombe,   must   in 

Nov.  19, 1861. 
Lyman   Waggott,  must  in  Nov. 

27,  1861. 
Charles  WIdger,  Corp.,   must  In 

Nov.  27, 1861. 

Company  E, 

James  A.  Jackson,  must,  in  July 

10,  1863. 
SI  Gunhatz  Legat,  must,  in  Feb. 

27,  1864. 
Rondflerre  Leion,  must,  in  Feb. 

27,  1864. 
» Louis  Saget,  must,  in  Feb.  27, 

1864. 

Company  F, 
ss  George  H.    Norwood,  must,  in 


Company  G. 

;k  Hutchins,  Sergt 
I.  5, 1864. 

Company  IT. 


Frederick  Hutchins,  Sergt,  most, 
in  Jan.  5, 1864. 


M  Horace  M.  Eaton,  Corp.,  must. 

in  Aug.  11,  1862. 
»  Thomas  H.  ElweU,  Corp^mvMt. 

in  Aug.  11,  1862. 
M  William  Messlnger,  Corp.,  mnsit. 

in  Aug.  11,  1862. 
Henry  A.  Palmer,  Corp.,  must  In 

Aug.  11, 1862. 
>7  William   F.    Stannard,    Corp., 

must  in  Aug.  11, 1862. 
George  BUtchford,  must  in  Aoff. 

11, 1862. 
James   H.    Blatchford,   most   in 

Aug.  11, 1862. 
William  E.  Dunn,  must  in  Aug:. 

11,1862. 
William  J.  Fowler,  must.  In  Ans* 

11, 1862. 
James  Gilbert,  must  in  Aug.  11, 

1862. 
Charles  G.   fiathorn,    must    in 

Aug.  11, 1862. 
Samuel   P.    Hodgkins,   must    in 

Aug.  11, 1862. 
John  J.  Kendall,  must.  In  Aug.  11 

1862. 
James  N.  Mcintosh,  must,  in  Ang. 

11,1862. 
William  Mesdnger,  must  in  Anft. 

11, 1862. 
Samuel  L.  Nash,  must  In  Aug.ll^ 

1862. 
Nelson  M.  Payne,  must  in  Ang. 

11,  1862. 
William  Powers,  must    in   Ang. 

11, 1862. 
Lafisyette  Rowe,  must  in  Aug.  10, 


Aug.  11, 1862. 
THIRTY-THIRD  REGIMENT  INFANTRY  (3  YEARfl). 

Company  C. 

Fitz  H.  Winter,  must,  in  Aug.  6,  1862. 
THIRTY-FIFTH   REGIMENT  INFANTRY  (3  YEARS). 
Alfk-ed  Ireland,  2d   Lieut.,  must, 
in  Sept  8, 1864. 

Company  D, 

Frederick  T.  Lane,  Sergt.,  must 
in  Aug.  16, 18€2. 

Company  F, 

Charles  Davidson,  Sergt.,  must  in 

Aug.  19, 1862. 
James  H.  Bingham,  Corp.,  must- 

in  Aug.  19, 1862. 
Henry  S.  Sylvester,  Corp.,  must 

in  Aug.  19, 1862. 


M  George  Oark,  3d,  must  in  Aug. 

19,  1862. 
» John  F.  Foster,  must  in  Auff. 

19,  1862. 
Dennison  Hooper,  must  in  Au^. 

19,  1862. 
George  Lisk,  Jr.,  must   in  Aug. 

19,  1862. 
George  S.  Low,  must  in  Aug.  19, 

1862. 
Josiah  F.  Seavy,  must  in  Aug.  19, 

1862. 
Addison  W.   Tarr,  must  in  Aug. 

19,  1862. 


18  Died  at  Point  Lookout,  Md.,  June  25,  1863.     »  Died  Aug.  28, 1862. 
i»  Killed  at  Weldon  R.  R.,  Va.,  Aug.  21, 1864.   «»  Died  March  6,  18«2. 
»  Killed  at  Bethesda  Church,  Va.,  June  3,  1864. 
»  Died  of  wounds.  May  12, 1864. 

M  Corp.  Jan.  5,  1864.  "  Corp.  Feb.  27, 1864. 

»  Corp.  Jan.  5, 1864.  ^  Corp.  Jan.  5, 1864. 

»  Died  of  wounds,  at  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  May  18, 1884. 
»  Lost  right  arm  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Dec.  13, 1862. 
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THIRTY-NINTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY   (3  YBARfi). 

Company  F, 

John  Day,  muat.  in  July  22,  1863.    Died  of  wonnda,  Oct.  28, 1864. 

FIFTY-FOURTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY   (3  YEARS). 

Uhctssigned. 

Charlw  Mason,  must,  in  Not.  21, 1864. 

FIFTY-SIXTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY  (THREE  YEARS). 
Jobn  J.  DaTis,  2d  Lieut.,  must  In       Thomas  W.  Lon^,  most,  in  Deo' 


Not.  21,  1863. 
1  George  A.  Waas,  Ist  Sergt.,  must. 
In  Dec.  26, 1863. 

Company  B, 
Francis  Heald,   Corp.,    must,    in 

Dec  26,  1863. 
George  B.  Jones,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Dec  26,  1863. 
1  John  T.  Taylor,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Dec  26,  1863. 
*  Walter  Butl«r,  must,  in  Dec.  26, 

1H63. 
James  Clarlc,  must,  in   Dec.  26, 

1863. 
«  Albert  a  Cook,  must,  in  Dec.  26, 

1863. 
William  Goodwin,  mubt.  In  Doe 

26,  1863. 
WflUam  H.  Jefh,  must,  in  Dec. 

86,1863. 
Jsm««  Jourdan,  must,  in  Deo.  26, 

1863. 
Frederick  P.   Knowles,  must,  in 

Dec.  28, 1863. 
DsTid   Lane,  mast,  in  Dec   26, 

1863. 


26,1863. 
Joseph  Lurrey,  must,  in  Dec  26, 
1863. 

*  John  Manduits,  must,  in  ?Dec. 
26,  1863. 

Roderick  McDonald,  must,  in  Dec 

26,  1863. 
Angus  McGiltery,  must,  in  Dec 

26,  1863. 

*  Frederick  Morton,  must  in  Dec 
26, 1863. 

George  T.  Rowe,  must  in  Dec.  26, 

1863. 
Thomas  Schaneey,  must  in  Dec 

26,  1863. 
7  Frederick  L.  Younger,  must,  in 

Dec  26,  1863. 

Company  E, 

Peter  Flannigan,    must  in   Jan. 
12,  1864. 

Company  IT, 


NAVY. 


Edwin  A.  Dickson,  must,  in  Jan. 
27, 1864. 

57th  regt.  infantry  (3  years). 


Company  Z>. 

I  ComeUas  Brook,  must  in  Feb.  9, 

1864. 
•Matthew   P.    Coster,   must   In 

Feb.  9,  1864. 


*  Charles  Marshall,  Jr.,  must,  in 
Feb.  9,  1864. 

Company  O, 

*  Louis  Senic,  must,  in  March  4, 
1864. 

•59th  regt.  infantry  (3  years). 


w  Peter  Lucas,  must  in  March  12, 

1864. 
"William  T.    Horton,  must,    in 

April  2, 1864. 


Company  D, 
Herbert  D.  Ingersoll,  Sergt.,  must 

io  Feb.  9,  1864. 
Albert  IngerM)U,  must  In  Feb.  9, 

1861. 

l8T  COMPANY  SHARPSHOOTERS  (THREE  YEARS). 

Idwsrd  Cookson,  must  in  Sept.   .  "Qeorge  Whittemor«,  must    in 

2.  l«6l.  [      Sept  2,  1861. 

VETERAN  RESERVE  CORPS. 

James  P.  Smith,  must  in  August  13, 1864. 

3d  MAINE  INFANTRY. 

Charles  Craig. 

5th  MAINE  INFANTRY. 

Sydney  Hntchins ;  lost  a  leg  at  SpottsylTania  Court  House. 

18th  MISSOURI  INFANTRY. 

John  J.  Tubin  ;  died  at  Port  Chewalla,  Tenn. 

^  M  Lieut.  July  1,  1866. 
'Wed  July  8, 1864. 

*  Med  Aug.  21, 1864. 

*  Kdled  in  tha  Wildemcas,  Va.,  May  6, 1864. 
•DiedNoT.19. 1864. 

•Killed  in  die  WUdemess,  Va.,  May  6, 1864. 
» KUkd  at  North  Anna  Rirer,  May  12, 1864. 
'TrsoslbiTed  from  69th  Regiment 

*  See  67th  Beginwtnt 

••Wed  at  City  Point  ▼»•»  Dec.  2, 1864. 

**  Truisferred  to  67th  Regt. 

*«KlUed  at  Antietam,  Md.,  Sept.  17, 1862. 


George  W.  Adams,  Jr. 

George  Abbott. 

John  L.  Abbott 

James  P.  Adams. 

Robert  Airef. 

George  Alston. 

Andrew  Anderson. 

Andrew  Anderson,  Jr. 

Charles  Anderson. 

William  Anderson. 

John  Ayers. 

WllUam  Allen. 

John  L.  Allen. 

John  Babcock. 

Edwin  Babeon. 

Philip  A.  Babson. 

Timothy  Bacon. 

Richard  Baker. 

Sylvanus  Bailey. 

James  Barrett. 

John  Bary. 

James  N.  Bartlett 

HarTey  Bartlett. 

WlUiam  H.  Bates. 

William  6eU. 

James  Bell. 

Andrew  Benson. 

John  Bickford. 
George  Biglow. 

John  Black. 

Beqjamin  F.  Blatchford. 
James  Blatchford. 
Joseph  Blatchford. 
James  Bowden. 
James  Bowman. 
Thomas  F.  Bowden. 
Charles  Brandt. 
Alexander  Bremer. 
Andrew  Brown. 
Henry  H.  Brown. 
Alexander  Buchan. 
Martin  V.  Burke. 
Robert  Burns. 
Michael  Bums. 
John  Cain. 
James  Campbell. 
Robert  Carle. 
Charles  Carley. 
Hiram  Carter. 
John  Carter. 
Nathaniel  Carter. 
James  Casson. 
Francis  Casey. 
Peter  Caten. 
Edward  B.  Center. 
Sturgis  Center. 
William  B.  Center. 
Jonathan  Chapman. 
James  E.  Clancey. 
George  Clark. 
James  Cobin. 
William  Coffee. 
Thomas  Colbert. 
Samuel  Y.  Colby. 
Francis  Colday. 
Peter  Collins. 
Robert  Collins. 
James  Cowley. 
John  Connor. 
James  Connors. 
Richard  Cormick. 
John  Cowin. 
Charles  F.  Crowelt 
Rufus  Cunningham. 
John  Daniels. 


Llewellyn  Daniels. 

Andrew  Darley. 

Albert  A.  Daria. 

Charles  H.  DaTis. 

John  Davis,  Jr. 

Joseph  DaTis. 

Francis  B.  Davis. 

George  H.  S.  Davis. 

Thomas  Davis. 

William  Davis. 

Nathaniel  T.  Davis. 

George  H.  Davidson. 

Pliny  Davison. 

Abraham  Day,  Jr. 

David  S.  Day. 

Leonard  G.  Day.^ 

Leonard  A.  Day. 

John  W.  Delaney. 

Frank  H.  Dennis. 

Pliny  Dennison. 

William  Denny. 

John  J.  Davis. 

Patrick  Devine. 

Thomas  Dolan. 

George  C.  Dolliver. 
8.  F.  Dolliver. 
Jeremiah  Donnavan. 
Oliver  Donnavan. 
William  Donnahue. 
John  Donnelly. 
Michael  Donnelly. 
James  DoUen. 
James  C.  Douglass. 
James  Downing. 
James  Doyle. 
John  Doyle. 
Patrick  Doyle. 
Timothy  Driscoll. 
William  Dugan. 
Patrick  Dugan. 
John  L.  Duley. 
Angus  Duncassen. 
James  Duncan. 
Thomas  Dundass. 
Henry  J.  Dunn. 
Albert  Dwyer. 
George  R.  Dnrant 
E.  Eaton. 
George  Elder. 
William  Eldridge. 
Augustus  P.  Ellis. 
Ephraim  W.  Elwell. 
William  Elwell. 
Zeno  P.  Elwell. 
George  H.  Emerson. 
L.  G.  Emerson. 
G«orge  R.  Emeiy. 
John  English. 
John  ETsrson. 
Alex.  Falconer. 
Robert  Falmer. 
John  Feeney. 
David  Fendall. 
Thomas  Femald. 
aement  Ferrill. 
William  Ferrill. 
Henry  Fiefleld. 
Charles  F.  Field. 
James  Field. 
Daniel  Fielding. 
James  B.  Firth. 
Anthony  W.  Fisk. 
Richard  H.  Fisher. 
Martin  Fiske. 
Edward  Fltsgerald. 
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Patrick  Fitzpatrick. 

Daniel  Jones. 

Stephen  McDonald. 

John  Sazton. 

John  Firin. 

Samuel  Jones. 

Thomas  McDonald. 

Edward  N.  ScameL 

Edward  Flag. 

Thomas  Jones. 

Bryan  McDonnough. 

John  ScanUn. 

Oalrln  Florenoo. 

Charles  Johnson. 

Michael  McDonnough. 

Edeman  Schoffleld. 

Timothy  Flynn. 

Francis  H.  Johnson. 

AUen  McFail. 

James  Scott 

Barnard  Foley. 

John  Johnson. 

William  McGaU. 

WiUiam  Scott 

Michael  Foley. 

Matthias  Johnson. 

James  McGowen. 

John  H.  SewaU. 

BeAJamln  Fofaom. 

OloflT  Johnson. 

Donald  Mclnols. 

Andrew  Shannon. 

John  Ford. 

Thomas  Johnston. 

Charles  Mcintosh. 

James  Shannon. 

Henry  Forrest. 

Fred.  Jordan. 

Donald  Mclsa«}. 

Michael  Shaff. 

Dennis  ForrtotaL 

Barnard  Kennedy. 

John  McKay. 

James  Shepherd. 

Henry  Foster. 

Thomas  Kennedy. 

James  McKenzie. 

John  Shepherd. 

Stephen  Fowler. 

Barrett  KennelL 

Itobert  C.  McKenzie. 

John  Sheridan. 

J.  W.  H.  Kerner. 

WllUam  McKendry. 

W.  H.  Sherman. 

Barton  Freeman. 

Charles  KlmbalL 

George  McLane. 

Andrew  Shove. 

John  Freighton. 

Joseph  Kimball. 

William  McMullen. 

John  F.  Sinnott 

Lemuel  Friend. 

Charles  King. 

James  McNeil. 

John  D.  SUver. 

Matthew  Gaffhey. 

James  Kingsley. 

Donald  McPhenon. 

Manuel  M.  SUver. 

Patrick  Gaffhey. 

Albion  Knowlton. 

James  McPheiaon. 

Thomas  Sims. 

Daniel  Galvin. 

Michael  Landsser. 

Edward  Nelson. 

George  A.  Smith. 

Thomas  Qambon. 

James  Landry. 

John  A.  Nelson. 

George  T.  Smith. 

Thomas  B.  Qamon. 

Albert  Lane. 

Alfirwl  NlckeraoD. 

James  Smith. 

John  Gardes. 

Oriand  B.  Lane. 

Morris  NoUin. 

Levi  Smith. 

James  Garland. 

Bodney  Lane. 

Francis  A.  Norton. 

Thomas  Smith. 

Freeborn  Garrison. 

Airted  Lawson. 

Peter  Norton. 

Ralph  E.  Snow. 

Thomas  B.  Garrison. 

Charles  Lsighton. 

FrankUn  K.  G.  Nny. 

Charles  F.  Somes. 

Wilson  Gartland. 

Peter  Lewis. 

Waills  C.  Odiome. 

George  Sorenson. 

William  GaaL 

Thomas  Lewis. 

Frederick  Ordway. 

Calvin  Soule. 

William  J.  Gerry. 

Samuel  Lindberg. 

Charles  Orne. 

George  H.  Southwlck. 

William  Gilford. 

Charles  LitUefleld. 

Edward  S.  Osbom. 

Granville  8.  SpoflbnL 

James  Gilbert 

George  Lockwood. 

John  Paige. 

Arnold  Spragne. 

Edward  Oilman. 

Thomas  Long. 

ChariesPape. 

Nathaniel  Spragne. 

Daniel  Gleason. 

WiUiam  W.  Low. 

Charles  H.  Parker. 

Isaac  Stanwood. 

James  Gleason. 

WlUiam  Loweiy. 

John  Pearoe. 

Jas.  F.  Stevens. 

John  Glynn. 

Peter  Lowry, 

Mlnot  Stevens. 

Albert  Goodwin. 

James  Lynch. 

Joseph  N.  Perry. 

Nathaniel  S.  Stevens. 

John  Lynch. 

Lacis  G.  Petteison. 

Chaa.  Stewart 

Daniel  Golen. 

Daniel  E.  Lyons. 

William  H.  PInkham. 

Alexander  Stinson. 

Patrick  Gorman. 

Mark  Manuel. 

Charles  Pitman. 

Chas.  W.  Stockman. 

John  Graham. , 

WiUiam  Mackay. 

Charles  H.  Pitman. 

Hawley  Stone. 

Stephen  Grant. 

Thomas  Mahoney. 

William  H.  Place. 

Samuel  Stone. 

Joseph  Green. 

Sanford  Makepeace. 

Homer  H.  Pomeroy. 

Wm.  Strickland. 

W.  G.  Green. 

Alonzo  Marchant. 

James  Pomeroy. 

Edward  M.  Strong. 

Ebenezer  Greenleaf. 

James  R.  Marchant 

Edward  Poor. 

Alexander  A.  Stnbbs. 

Frederich  F.  Groer. 

John  Marchant 

Richard  Powen. 

Henry  Stumbles. 

Fit*  E.  GriflBn. 

Thomas  Marley. 

WiUiam  Powers. 

Daniel  E.  Sullivan. 

John  GriiBn. 

John  C.  Man. 

Bei^araln  F.  Randall. 

Dennis  SulUvan. 

Lawrence  Gril9n. 

Joseph  Marshall. 

James  Randall. 

Edward  Sullivan. 

George  E.  Groots. 

Levi  MarshalL 

Thomas  Randall. 

Michael  Swan. 

James  Hambling. 

Robert  Marbali. 

Daniel  Ready. 

John  Swift. 

John  P.  G.  Hanson. 

Uriah  P.  Marshall. 

WUlIam  Reblln. 

Walter  Sylvester. 

James  Harrington. 

Francis  MarUn. 

John  Reed. 

Albert  Tarr. 

John  Harrington. 

John  MarUn. 

John  Reeves. 

Robert  Tarr. 

John  F.  Harris. 

Richard  F.  MarUn. 

George  Reily. 

Be^famln  W.  Taylor. 

Thomas  Harris. 

Thomas  Martin. 

William  E.  Remington. 

Henry  Taylor. 

Edward  B.  Hasey. 

Thomas  Mason. 

G«orge  Riley. 

John  N.  Taylor. 

Forbes  P.  Haskell. 

Alphonso  Matthews. 

William  8.  Rlttel. 

Wm.  H.  TeeUng. 

Thomas  Hedley. 

Samuel  K.  Matthews. 

WiUiam  8.  Robbins. 

Edwin  Thayer. 

Hugh  H.  Henay. 

John  Menny. 

Dennis  Roberts. 

Jas.  Thomas,  Jr. 

Patrick  Henay. 

Edward  B.  Miller. 

Abram  Robinson. 

John  Thomas. 

Michael  Hendrahan. 

Thomas  Miller. 

James  Robinson. 

Samuels.  Thomas. 

Patrick  Hennesy. 

James  MitchelL 

Joseph  Robinson. 

Wm.  W.  Thomas. 

Philip  P.  Henshaw. 

Richard  Morrison. 

John  Roller. 

Wm.  Thomas. 

Joseph  Herrick. 

Peter  Morrison. 

Owen  Roundy. 

Howard  Thompson. 

'  Bichard  Herring. 

James  Morrison. 

Manuel  Russell. 

Jas.  Thompson. 

Lewis  Hoey. 

John  Mullen. 

Thomas  H.  RusselL 

John  D.  Thompson. 

A.  B.  Hoyt 

George  P.  Munsey. 

Charles  H.  Ryan. 

John  Torfe. 

John  P.  Hoyt. 

Andrew  Murphy. 

Martin  Ryan. 

Peter  TonteL 

James  Hubbard. 

James  Murphy. 

Henry  8.  Saddler. 

Daniel  W.Townswid. 

J.  8.  Hubby. 

Johu  Murray. 

James  8.  Saddler. 

Frank  W.  Townsend. 

Philip  A.  Hurskman. 

G.  M.  L.  McCarthy. 

Amos  Sampson. 

James  Hussey. 

John  McCarthy. 

George  C.  Sanborn. 

Wm.Trask. 

Charles  Ingersol. 

Allen  McDonald. 

Philip  Sargent 

Jas.  H.  Trevoy. 

James  M.  Je£b. 

Daniel  McDonald. 

Simeon  Sargent 

Newman  A.  Tudiermaa. 

William  Jenkins 

Edwin  McDonald. 

Henry  Saunders. 

Jas.  W.  Turner. 

Andrew  Jones. 

George  McDonald. 

James  G.  Sawin. 

Wm.  Tnmar. 
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Wm.  N.  TariMr. 
OaorgoTwifli. 
Andrew  TynlU 
Akxander  Urqnbart 
Wm.  Urquharl 
Faler  YanghD. 
rredtridi  T.  Yolcblna. 
Tnuidi  Ward. 
lUttlMw  Warren. 
Jm.  p.  W«Iih. 
SuDiwI  Wharf. 
Wm.  H.  WUkcfl. 


Henry  Williami. 
Chas.  Wilson. 
6«orge  Wilson. 
Bobert  F.  Wilson. 
Thomas  Wilson. 
Wm.  Wilson. 
Jacob  Winchester. 
John  N.  Wood. 
John  W.  Woodbuiy. 
Wm.  Tates. 
Eldridge  Young. 
Jas.  A.  Zeigler. 


The  footings  of  the  foregoing  lists  of  names  show 
that  there  was  credited  to  Gloucester  during  the 


Men  enlisted  for  Three  Months „ 67 

For  One  Hundred  Days 72 

For  SU  Months...^ 3 

For  Nine  Months. 106 

For  One  Tear „ IW 

For  Three  Yeaw 649 

Total  in  the  Army 1026 

In  the  Nary „    478 


Total  in  both  Army  and  Nary.. 


,  1604 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


COLOK£L  JONAS  H.   FRENCH. 

Although  not  a  natlYe  of  Essex,  Colonel  Jonas  H. 
French  is  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  county, 
and  hy  his  energy  and  public  spirit  has  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  her  welfare  and  material  pros- 
perity.  He  is  of  Yankee  stock,  howeYer,  which  came 
from  the  neighboring  county  of  Middlesex,  his  father, 
William  French,  haYing  been  a  natiYC  of  Dunstable, 
while  his  mother,  whose  maiden-name  was  Sarah 
Baldwin,  was  from  Billerica. 

Colonel  French  was  born  in  Boston,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  graduating 
from  the  English  High  School  in  184/^.  His  zeal  and 
fidelity  as  a  student  are  attested  by  the  fact  of  his 
bsTing  been  a  recipient,  while  a  student  at  the  old 
May  hew  school,  of  one  of  the  Franklin  medals,  which, 
under  the  will  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  are  annually 
given  as  honorary  rewards  to  the  most  deserving 
pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools.  Having  an  in- 
clination for  mercantile  pursuits,  he  began  life  on 
his  own  account  as  an  apprentice  in  a  grocery-store, 
subsequently  becoming  associated  with  his  brother  in 
the  distillery  business,  in  which  he  was  continuously 
engaged  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion. 

Very  early  in  life  he  evinced  a  remarkable  aptness 
and  taste  for  military  affairs,  and  he  was  scarcely  of 
age  when  he  enrolled  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
City  Guards,  the  **  crack  "  Boston  company  of  those 
days.  He  proved  a  capital  recruit,  and  his  soldierly 
qualities  were  soon  recognized  by  his  election  as  cap- 
tain of  his  company,  a  position  which  he  held  for 
three  years.    He  subsequently  served  a  year  on  the 


staff  of  GoYernor  Gardner,  having  been  selected  from 
among  numerous  competitors  for  his  fine  soldierly 
bearing  and  his  excellent  military  acquirements.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  in  1861,  he  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  of  Boston,  making  him  to-day  one  of  the 
oldest  living  commanders  of  that  time-honored  corps. 

The  call  to  arms  for  the  defense  of  the  Union  found 
in  Colonel  French  a  ready  respondent,  and  in 
NoYember,  1861,  at  Camp  Chase,  in  Lowell,  he  raised 
the  regimect  known  as  "The  Eastern  Bay  State," 
but  which  was  afterwards  designated  as  the  Thirtieth 
Massachusetts  Regiment  In  the  January  following, 
he  sailed  in  command  of  that  regiment  from  Boston 
for  Ship  Island,  attached  to  General  Benjamin  F. 
Butler's  expedition  against  New  Orleans.  ArriYing 
at  his  destination,  he  was  appointed  senior  aide-de- 
camp and  inspector-general  on  the  staff  of  General 
Butler.  He  was  with  the  latter  in  the  memorable 
action  against  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  and 
upon  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  he  was  appointed 
provost-marshal  of  Louisiana.  His  training  as  a 
soldier  and  his  skill  as  a  disciplinarian  senred  him  at 
this  important  and  responsible  post.  He  entirely 
reorganized  the  police  of  New  Orleans  and,  so  far  as 
civil  matters  were  concerned,  he  was  the  chief  execu- 
tiYe  officer  of  General  Butler  all  through  the  period 
of  the  latter*s  command  of  the  Union  forces  in  that 
city,  which  witnessed  some  of  the  most  notable  events 
of  our  CiYil  War.  After  General  Butler  was  relieved 
of  his  command,  Colonel  French  served  for  some 
time  under  General  N.  P.  Banks,  after  which  he  re- 
signed and  returned  home  to  engage  in  business. 

The  rock-bound  coast  of  Cape  Ann  has  furnished  a 
fruitful  theme  for  the  historian,  the  poet  and  the 
painter,  each  of  whom  has  found  no  lack  of  material 
for  his  handiwork  in  this  rugged  locality.  Romance, 
scenery  and  poetry  are  not  its  only  products,  how- 
CYcr.  The  late  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  the  distinguished 
essayist,  writing  of  the  place,  remarked  that  the  prin- 
cipal productions  of  certain  portions  of  Cape  Ann 
seem  to  be  rocks  and  roses,  and  it  was  the  inexhaus- 
tible quarries  of  the  former  commodity  that  engaged 
the  attention  of  Colonel  French,  who,  in  1869,  organ- 
ized the  Cape  Ann  Granite  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  prosperous  granite  companies  in  the 
country.  He  has  been  its  president  from  the  date  of 
its  organization.  The  quarries  are  located  in  Glou- 
cester, and  they  have  furnished  the  granite  for  several 
of  the  public  buildings  and  other  structures  of  the 
country,  among  them  the  Boston  post-office  and  sub- 
treasury  building,  the  Baltimore  post-office  building, 
the  bases  of  the  Scott  Monument  in  Washington,  and 
the  spandrel  walls  of  the  great  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
They  have  also  provided  a  large  amount  of  the 
polished  granite  for  the  city  buildings  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  company  is  also  one  of  the  largest  con- 
tractors in  the  country  for  granite  paving-blocks,  and 
it  has  given  constant  employment  for  the  past  fifteen 
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yean  to  from  three  hundred  to  seven  hundred  men. 
The  village  of  Bay  View,  Gloucester,  has  been  largely 
built  up  under  the  auspices  of  this  company.  It  is 
here  that  Colonel  French  has  his  summer  home,  his 
winter  residence  being  in  Boston.  This  delightful 
summer  house,  which  has  been  appropriately  chris- 
tened *'  Rocklawn,"  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  on 
the  North  Shore,  famed  for  its  beautiful  country 
residences.    It  stands  conspicuous  among 

**  The  ontUinist  headlandi  and  iarMchiDg  baya 
Of  oar  northeastern  coast)  *' 

80  sweetly  sung  of  by  our  Essex  poet,  Whittier.  The 
house  and  stable  are  of  granite  and  are  models  of 
architectural  grace  and  skill.  The  house  is  at  a  suf- 
ficient elevation  from  the  shore  to  command  a  fine 
view  of  the  bay  and  the  many  places  of  interest 
which  skirt  its  shores,  and  the  prospect  from  the 
broad  piazzas  which  surround  the  house  is  not  sur- 
passed in  that  picturesque  vicinity.  The  broad, 
sloping  lawns  and  drives  which  stretch  down  to  the 
sea  on  one  side  and  to  the  granite  hills  on  the  other 
are  kept  in  the  best  order  that  constant  care  can  give 
them,  and  the  grounds  are  always  open  to  visitors, 
who  find  enjoyment  in  searching  out  the  interesting 
scenery  of  the  Cape.  Extensive  gardens  and  green- 
houses are  maintained  on  the  place,  and  everything 
about  '^  Rocklawn  'Ms  in  tasteful  keeping  with  the 
elegant  hospitality  that  is  dispensed  by  its  owner. 

In  politics  Colonel  French  has  always  been  a 
stanch  Democrat,  and  his  fidelity  to  the  principles 
of  that  organization  has  made  him  one  of  the  trusted 
leaders  of  the  party  in  the  State.  Although  deeply 
engrossed  in  the  cares  which  the  conduct  of  large 
business  interests  involves,  he  has  always  been  ready 
to  serve  his  party  efiectively  in  its  councils  and  on 
the  hustings.  He  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  in  1880, 
and  was  chosed,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  as  a 
delegate-at-large  to  the  National  Convention  of  1888. 
He  has  been  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Central  Committee  of  Massachusetts,  and 
for  three  years  was  its  chairman.  He  was  twice 
elected  from  the  Gloucester  District  to  the  State 
Senate,  serving  in  the  sessions  of  1879  and  1880,  and 
occupying  the  position  of  chairman  of  several  import- 
ant committees.  In  1886  he  ran  for  Congress  in  the 
Seventh  District,  but  was  defeated. 

Colonel  French  has  been  prominent  for  many  years 
in  railroad  matters  also.  For  three  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Louisville,  Evansville  and  St  Louis 
Railroad,  and  for  a  period  of  ten  years  he  has  been  a 
director  in  the  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad. 
He  was  also  for  a  time  a  director  in  the  Eastern  Rail- 
road. He  is  a  director  in  the  West  End  Land  Company, 
an  important  enterprise  that  has  lately  been  entered 
upon  by  some  public-spirited  capitalists  to  improve 
the  horse-car  service  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  to 
develop  the  territory  lying  to  the  westward  of  that 


city  and  in  Brookline.  Since  1876  he  has  been  a 
director  of  the  Maverick  National  Bank  of  Boston, 
and  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  management 
of  its  afiairs. 

In  his  early  career  Colonel  French  was  greatly 
interested  in  Free-Masonry  and  was  initiated  in  the 
Columbia  Lodge  of  Boston.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  charter  members  of  Revere  Lodge,  and  was 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  St.  Bernard  Encamp- 
ment 

Surrounded  by  all  those  material  comforts  which  a 
career  marked  by  industry  and  shrewd  business 
capacity  entitle  their  possessor  to  enjoy,  having  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  refinements  of  life,  in  both 
a  social  and  intellectual  sense,  and  possessed  withal 
of  buoyant  and  progressive  instincts  which  have  im- 
pressed themselves  on  all  his  surroundings.  Colonel 
French  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  enrolled  in  the  long 
list  of  those  good  citizens  of  old  Essex  whose  record 
is  the  nobler  and  better  for  their  having  contributed 
to  it. 


GEOEGE  O.  HOVEY. 

George  Otis  Hovey  was  born  at  Brookfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  February  22,  1809.  At  the  death  of 
his  father  he  became,  in  early  childhood,  a  member 
of  the  household  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Jabez  C.  Howe,  of 
Stirling,  Massachusetts.  When  Mr.  Howe  removed 
to  Boston,  Mr.  Hovey,  still  a  boy,  went  with  him  and 
remained  with  him  until  his  own  marriage.  Mr.  Hovey 
was  married,  in  1835,  to  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Cotton,  of  Boston.  Previous  to  his  marriage  Mr. 
Hovey  had  made  several  visits  to  Europe  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  firm  of  I.  C.  Howe  &  Company,  o^  which 
he  became  a  member  on  reaching  his  twenty-first 
year,  and  after  his  marriage  he  also  spent  two  or 
three  years  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Hovey  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  North 
Shore  summer  residents,  having  first  spent  a  summer 
at  Fresh  Water  Cove,  Gloucester,  in  1843,  and  spend- 
ing all  his  subsequent  summers  there.  In  1846  he  built 
his  summer  house  there,  in  which  he  died  July  18, 
1877. 


EPE8  W.  MERCHANT. 

Epes  W.  Merchant  was  born  in  Gloucester,  May 
22, 1804.  He  was  the  eldest  of  ten  children  bom  to 
Epes  Merchant  and  Sally  R.  (Thomas)  Merchant. 
Epes  W.,  like  most  of  the  Cape  Ann  boys  of  that 
period,  was  practically  engaged  in  the  fisheries  until 
his  majority,  when  he  became  a  partner  in  his  father's 
business  under  the  firm-name  of  Epes  Merchant  &  Son. 
For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  principal  fiah- 
buyers,  and  his  business  reputation  and  mercantile 
integrity  were  of  the  highest  order.  His  knowledge 
and  judgment  was  often  appealed  to  by  the  younger 
masters,  and  his  kind  encouragement  and  sound  ad- 
vice were  often  the  foundation  of  successful  bosiness 
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for  many.  Mr.  Merchant  was  elected  a  director  of 
the  old  Gloucester  Bank,  now  the  Gloucester  National, 
in  1848,  and  became  its  president  in  1871,  which  office 
he  held  until  he  died.  He  was  also  a  trustee  of  the 
Cape  Ann  Sayings  Bank,  director  of  the  Gloucester 
Fishermen's  and  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Association, 
and  president  of  the  Oak  Grove  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Merchant  was  a  thorough  American,  be- 
lieving politically  in  the  principles  of  protection  to 
American  industry,  and  development  as  embodied  in 
the  Whig  and  Republican  parties.  He  was  liberal 
in  his  religious  views,  being  a  constant  attendant  at 
the  Independent  Christian  Church  (Universalist). 
His  life  was  consistent,  patriotic,  full  of  kind  deeds 
and  loyalty  to  his  best  convictions.  Mr.  Merchant 
was  married,  December  21, 1825,  to  Miss  Sally  Ellery 
Byerson,  who  survives  him. 


ADDISON  GILBERT.' 

Addison  Gilbert,  merchant  and  banker  of  Glou- 
cester, Mass.,  was  born  in  Gloucester  in  1808.  He  is 
&  descendant  of  the  Gilbert  family  of  Devonshire, 
England,  of  which  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  distin- 
guished navigator,  was  an  honored  member.  The  first 
record  of  the  family  in  America  dates  from  1648. 
The  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Gilbert  came  to  Glou- 
cester in  1704.  The  father  of  Mr.  Gilbert.  Mr. 
Samuel  Gilbert,  was  a  successful  merchant,  accumu- 
lating a  handsome  property.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  educated 
iu  the  public  schools  of  Gloucester  and  the  Dummer 
Academy  at  Byfield.  He  early  evinced  a  taste  for 
mercantile  life,  and  his  success  is  due  to  his  thorough 
business  habits  and  steadfast  integrity.  In  early  life 
he  took  a  great  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  being  a 
ready  and  forcible  speaker  he  represented  his  native 
town  repeatedly  in  the  Legislature,  also  serving  as 
selectman,  school  committee,  auditor  and  moderator 
of  the  town-meetings.  In  every  branch  of  the  public 
service  he  brought  into  action  the  personal  business 
traits  that  characterized  his  daily  life.  Mr.  Gilbert's 
political  affiliations  were  iu  early  life  with  the  Jack- 
sonian  Democracy,  but  as  the  disunion  sentiment  as- 
sumed control  of  the  party,  with  Mr.  Rantoul  and 
others  he  early  saw  the  designs  of  the  slave  power  and 
gave  to  the  Republican  party,  then  forming,  the  same 
earnest  support  that  he  had  formerly  given  to  the 
Democracy,  and  when  the  government  appealed  to 
the  loyal  citizens  of  the  country  for  means  to  prosecute 
the  war  in  defense  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Gilbert,  though 
past  the  age  for  service  in  the  field,  did  all  that  he 
could,  and  poured  into  the  treasury  of  the  nation  all 
the  resources  at  his  command.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  never 
married,  and  will  leave  no  direct  issue  to  inherit  his 
honorable  name  and  honestly  acquired  wealth.  His 
life  has  been  one  of  earnest,  conscientious  effort  and  un- 
tiring industry ;  liberal  in  his  religous  views,  strong 
in  his  personal  friendships,  he  bears  his  eighty  years 


with  honor  and  enjoys  the  respect  and  veneration  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 


CAPTAIN  JOSEPH  HOWE. 

Captain  Joseph  Rowe  was  born  in  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  December  11,  1825.  His  ancestors  were 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Cape  Ann,  and  in  the 
wars  and  strifes  of  the  early  days  did  conspicuous 
service  for  the  colony  and  for  the  country.  Of 
Captain  Rowe  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  he  repre- 
sented in  his  life  and  character  the  noble  and  manly 
attributes  that  have  ever  been  ascribed  to  the  typical 
American  sailor. 

Following  the  example  of  his  ancestors,  his  youth 
and  early  manhood  was  devoted  to  wresting  from 
old  ocean  the  reward  which  crowned  his  later  days 
and  made  his  name  the  synonym  of  daring  enter- 
prise, fearless  and  undoubted  courage,  quick  and 
intuitive  decision  and  unsullied  integrity  and  honor. 
A  fisherman,  whose  education  was  from  the  common 
school  of  his  boyhood,  and  that  larger  and  grander 
school — ^the  ocean.  With  a  mental  grasp  that  seemed 
inspiration,  with  a  contempt  for  sham  and  shoddy 
that  made  their  votaries  shrink  and  shiver  in  his 
presence,  he  lived  his  manly  life  true  to  his  best 
ideals,  and  died,  mourned  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  His  memory  will  ever  be  an  inspiration 
to  the  toiler  of  the  sea,  and  his  good  name,  more  than 
wealth,  will  be  the  proud  legacy  of  his  children  and 
his  children's  children. 

Captain  Rowe  was  married  to  Miss  Martha  Nor- 
wood, of  Gloucester,  who  died  October  4,  1881.  His 
own  death  occured  June  15, 1887. 


85} 


iBjr  Okpt  Fits  J.  BalMon. 


CAPT.  FITZ  J.  BABSON. 

Captain  Fitz  J.  Babson  was  born  in  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  February  14,  1828.  He  is  a  direct 
descendant  from  James  Babson,  who,  with  his  mother, 
Isabel  Babson,  settled  in  Gloucester  in  1687.  Capt. 
Babson  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  town,  passing  an  academic  course  at  the 
Murray  Institute.  In  early  life  he  learned  the  car- 
penter's trade  and  was  employed  as  a  builder  and 
contractor  until  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Union 
army,  serving  in  the  Twelfth  and  Twenty-third  Regi- 
ments Massachusetts  Infantry,  and  was  mustered  out 
October  13,  1864.  He  immediately  raised  another 
company  for  one  year's  service  and  was  finally  mus- 
tered out  July,  1865,  having  served  for  four  years  as  a 
soldier  and  participating  in  the  battles  of  Roanoke 
Island,  Newbem  and  other  skirmishes  in  North  Caro- 
lina; also  the  initiatory  fighting  at  Port  Walthall 
Arrowfield  Church,  and  battles  of  Drury  Bluff*,  Cola 
Harbor,  and  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  On  his  return 
from  the  war  he  was  appointed  boarding  officer  and 
inspector  of  customs  at  Gloucester,  and  immediately 
after  the  inauguration  of  General  Grant  was  appoint- 
ed by  him  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  district  of 
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Gloncester.  This  position  he  held  for  seventeen 
years,  being  reappointed  by  Presidents  Grant,  Hayes 
and  Arthur.  Captain  Babson  represented  his  native 
town  two  years — 1868,  1860— in  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  and  has  at  two  conventions  been  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  fishing  interests  as  a  candi- 
date for  Congress.  He  has  been  the  uncompromising 
defender  of  these  interests  against  Canadian  aggres- 
sion, and  under  the  direction  of  the  Honorable  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Evarts,  obtained  and  compiled 
most  of  the  documentary  evidence  and  also  the  oral 
testimony  on  thH  American  side  before  the  Halifax 
Commission.  In  the  frigate  ^*  Kearsarge  **  he  made  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  shores  of  Canada  and 
Newfoundland,  submitting  an  exhaustive  report  of 
the  local  fisheries  and  the  points  of  contact  within 
and  without  treaty  stipulations.  In  the  case  of  the 
outrages  on  American  fishermen  at  Fortune  Bay, 
Newfoundland,  he  collected  all  of  the  facts  and  pre- 
sented the  case  to  the  government,  which  resulted  in 
a  payment  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  damages 
by  Great  Britain,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
truth  of  the  American  position.  He  has  been  a 
voluminous  writer  on  the  practical  operations  of  the 
Atlantic  fisheries,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  cur- 
rent fishery  newspaper  literature  for  twenty  years  is 
from  his  pen. 

In  the  winter  of  1885  and  1886,  at  Washington, 
associated  with  Honorable  Charles  L.  Woodbury,  he 
successfully  opposed  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty,  and  at  present 
writing  is  the  president  of  the  National  Fishery 
Association,  which  includes  the  interests  of  the 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Lake  and  Gulf  fisheries. 
Captain  Babson  was  made  a  Mason  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  in  Tyrian  Lodge  of  Gloucester,  and  has 
ever  been  active  in  Masonic  work.  He  was  four 
years  Worthy  Master  of  Tyrian  Lodge,  and  also 
four  years  Worthy  Master  of  Acacia  Lodge,  which 
was  formed  and  instituted  through  his  efforts.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  William  Ferson  Boyal  Arch 
Chapter.  In  1868,  with  twelve  other  comrades,  he  pe-. 
titioned  for  a  poet  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  and  was  its  first 
Commander.  In  a  large  sense  his  life  has  been 
that  of  a  public-spirited  citizen,  whether  acting  for 
years  as  moderator  of  the  town  meetings  or  superin- 
tending the  erection  of  both  City  Halls  or  striving 
with  his  comrades  to  erect  a  monument  that  marks 
the  loyal  devotion  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Glou- 
cester,— in  all  and  through  all  a  pride  in  the  citizen- 
ship of  his  native  town.  State  and  country,  and  an 
earnest  defender  of  American  rights  everywhere  by 
speech,  pen  or  sword. 

Attending  the  Independent  Christian  Church  from 
infancy,  his  religious  convictions  were  never  limited 
by  sectarian  lines.  In  politics  a  Republican  firom  the 
first  formation  of  the  party. 


CHAPTER   CXI. 
ROCKPORT. 


BY  JOHN  W.   MARSHALL. 


Otntral  D^eription — TmccrjporaHoth- Barbor  Acccmmcdotkw—FintFtt- 
Oen^EarlifSetatn  and  other  F^cU. 

General  Description.— Sandy  Bay,  the  Fifth 
Parish  of  the  town  of  Gloucester,  and  Pigeon  CoTe, 
a  part  of  the  Third  Parish,  were  set  off  from  Glou- 
cester and  incorporated  at  the  town  of  Rockport 
February  27,  1840. 

The  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  to  be  enacted, 
and  was  signed  by  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Robert  C.  Winthrop,  and  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  Daniel  P.  King,  and  approved  by 
the  Governor,  Marcus  Morton,  all  on  the  same  day. 

Rockport  is  situated  on  the  most  easterly  part  of 
Cape  Ann,  and  is  bounded  northwesterly  by  Ipswich 
Bay,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south 
by  Massachusetts  Bay,  on  the  west  by  the  city  of 
Gloucester. 

it  has  a  water  front  of  about  six  miles ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  line  is  rugged  and  rock-bound, 
though  there  are  several  good  sand  beaches,  viz. : 
Long  Beach,  at  its  southern  extremity,  full  a  mile  in 
extent,  hard,  white  sand,  over  which  are  pleasant 
drives ;  it  also  affords  good  bathing  facilities.  Next 
easterly  of  Long  Beach  is  Pebble-Stone,  separated 
from  Long  by  a  rocky  bluff,  "Cape  Hedge;  this, 
above  half-tide,  is  composed  of  an  immense  reef  of 
pebble-stone ;  at  and  below  ha  If- tide  smooth,  hard 
sand.  In  front  of  the  town  is  School-house  Beach, 
of  smooth,  hard  sand.  Next  westerly,  separated  by  a 
bold  and  rocky  bluff,  Hale's  Point,  is  Back  Beach,  of 
pebble-stone  and  sand.  Then  northerly  is  Short 
Beach.  All  of  these  afford  excellent  facilities  for 
bathing.  Long,  School-house  and  Back  Beaches  are 
public  property.  Citizens  and  visitors  have  free  use. 
The  shore  of  Phillips'  Avenue,  Pigeon  Cove,  is  com- 
paratively a  smooth  ledge  declining  towards  the  sea, 
and  affords  tolerable  facilities  for  bathing. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  broken  and  uneven ; 
composed  of  hill  and  dale,  there  are  bold  and  precip- 
itous ledges  of  rock  and  acres  of  boulders  of  all  sizes, 
from  many  tons'  weight  to  those  no  larger  than  a 
water-pail ;  the  underlaying  strata  is  granite.  The 
highest  hill  is  Pool's,  westward  of  and  near  the  rail- 
road station.  It  rises  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  its  summit  is  a  large 
extent  of  table-land.  Pigeon  Hill,  the  next  highest 
land,  is  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  above  the  sea-level ; 
it  rises  gradually,  its  surface  is  smooth  and  is  com- 
posed of  well-cultivated  fields.  This  is  the  first  land 
that  greets  the  eye  of  the  sailor  as  he  nears  the  coast. 
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From  these  hills  we  get  a  very  extended  view  of  land 
and  ocean,  the  hills  and  mountains  of  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire ;  the  eye  also  reaches  a  long  distance 
over  the  broad  Atlantic.  There  are  the  mountains 
(so-called)  located  on  the  westerly  side  of  Granite 
Street,  a  bold  and  precipitous  ridge  of  rough  and 
irregular  stone,  rising  some  fifly  or  more  feet  almost 
perpendicular ;  the  apex  a  level  plateau ;  then  the 
highland  of  overlook  and  the  split-rock  and  many 
other  points  of  thrillinginterestto  the  permanent  set- 
tler and  to  the  sojourner.  There  are,  perhaps,  few 
towns  that  have  such  a  variety  of  scenery  and  so 
much  to  interest  the  tourist  as  this  town,  with  its 
large  ocean  front  and  its  great  variety  of  hill  and 
dale,  fruitftil  fields  and  acres  of  wood. 

The  Cape,  or  Fresh  Pond,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  about 
seventy  acres  of  pure  water,  on  two  sides  inclosed  by 
hills  covered  with  boulders  and  trees.  This  pond  is 
within  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  the  village.  Its 
only  outlet  crosses  the  highway  near  the  Beaver  Dam 
farm-house,  and  flows  through  swamp,  marsh  and 
meadow,  and  finally  mingles  its  waters  with  Mill  and 
Annisquam  Rivers  to  the  sea.  This  pond  is  supplied 
with  fish  to  some  extent, — alewives,  pickerel  and 
perch, — but  not  in  such  abundance  as  to  invite  the 
Isaac  Waltons  of  to-day ;  though,  in  years  gone  by, 
two  hundred  barrels  of  alewives  have  been  taken  in 
a  day. 

The  roads  are  in  good  condition  and  afford  very 
pleasant  drives,  the  main  road  lies  the  greater  part  of 
its  distance  six  mil«s  within  a  few  i^ods  of  the  ocean, 
of  which  the  most  of  the  way  you  have  an  unobstruct- 
ed view. 

Then  at  Pigeon  Cove  the  avenues  laid  out  and  built 
by  the  late  Eben  B.  Phillips  through  a  large  tract  of 
land  he  purchased  some  years  since,  and  upon  which 
are  built  a  large  number  of  attractive  summer  resi- 
dences. And  these  avenues  constructed  at  a  later 
day  over  and  about  Sunset  hill,  by  Babson  and  Gaf- 
field,  for  those  who  love  an  ocean  view  none  can  be 
more  fascinating.  Pigeon  Cove  has  long  been  popu- 
lar as  a  summer  resort.  The  south  part  of  the  town  is 
increasing  in  favor.  The  hotel  privil^es  are  the 
"Pigeon  Cove  House,"  "Ocean  View,"  *' Linwood,*' 
and  "  Glen  Acre,"  at  either  of  which  travelers  may  be 
assured  they  will  be  well  cared  for.  At  the  south 
Village  is  the  Sandy  Bay  house  and  the  Abbot,  open 
during  the  year,  the  Sea  Croft  open  during  the  sum- 
mer.   Also  private  boarding  houses  in  good  number. 

There  are  three  Islands  lying  off  the  town,  one  of 
which  Straitsmonth  is  separated  from  the  main  by  a 
narrow  channel  called  the  G&p,  through  which  vessels 
of  light  draught  may  pass  at  high  or  near  high -tide* 
It  contains  about  fifty  acres.  Though  its  surface  is 
rocky  it  affords  good  pasture  and  a  garden  for  the 
keeper.  This  Island  was  granted  by  the  General 
Court  to  Capt.  James  Davis,  in  consideration  **  that  he 
had  been  to  much  expense  and  charge  in  the  late  war 
with  the  French  and  Indians,  and  had  spent  much  time 


in  the  service."  After  changing  ownership  several  times 
it  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  Government  and 
a  light-house  and  dwelling-house  was  erected  there  in 
the  year  1835.  Benj.  W.  Andrews  was  the  first  keeper* 
He  died  on  the  Island  while  in  the  service.  And  in  the 
year  1841,  Capt.  John  Davis  was  appointed  to  fill  his 
place.  The  present  light-house  was  built  in  1851> 
and  was  lighted  towards  the  close  of  that  year. 

Thachers  Island,  the  largest  of  the  three,  contains 
about  eighty  acres  and  is  of  good  soil,  affording  rich 
pasturage.  It  is  about  two  miles  from  the  main ;  it 
was  purchased  by  the  Colonial  Government  in  IZZly 
of  Joseph  Allen,  at  a  cost  of  £500,  and  that  year  two 
lighthouses  and  a  dwelling-house  were  erected  and 
were  lighted  for  the  first  time  December  21,  1771« 
Kirk  wood  was  keeper.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  he  was  forcibly  removed  from  the 
Island  by  Capt.  Rogers'  company  of  minute  men  as  a 
person  whose  views  were  not  in  accordance  with  the 
patriotic  sentiments  generally  held  by  the  people  of 
the  town.  After  awhile  the  lights  were  relighted  and 
their  friendly  beams  guided  the  eye  of  the  anxious 
mariner  and  aided  in  directing  his  way  over  the  path- 
less sea,  until  the  year  1861,  when  they  were  de- 
molished and  the  present  light-houses  higher  and 
more  noble  in  appearance  were  erected  and  furnished 
with  lighting  apparatus  of  the  first  order,  and  were 
lighted  on  the  first  day  of  October  of  that  year. 
These  lights  located  at  the  entrance  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  are  of  very  great  importance.  This  station  is  also 
supplied  with  a  fog  whistle. 

This  Island  is  memorable  on  account  of  the  ship, 
wreck  of  Anthony  Thacher  and  his  cousin.  Rev.  John 
Avery,  who  with  their  families  were  on  their  way  from 
Ipswich  to  Marblehead,  where  Mr.  Avery  had  a  call 
to  preach  the  gospel.  They  were  wrecked  on  the  14th 
day  of  August,  1635,  on  a  ledge,  "  Crack  woods,"  off 
the  south  side  of  the  western  head ;  besides  these  two 
families  of  seventeen  persons  there  were  two  other 
persons  and  four  seamen,  twenty-three  in  all,  of  which 
but  two,  Mr.  Thacher  and  his  wife  were  saved,  and  but 
one  body  was  recovered,  that  of  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Avery.  She  was  buried  on  the  Island.  They  re- 
mained on  the  Island  two  days,  then  were  taken  off 
and  were  landed  at  Marblehead.  He  settled  in  Yar- 
mouth and  died  there  in  1668,  aged  about  eighty 
years;  leaving  one  soo,  by  whose  descendants  his 
name  is  perpetuated  in  various  places.  On  his  de- 
parture from  the  scene  of  his  shipwreck  he  gave  his 
own  name  to  the  island  upon  which  he  was  cast  call- 
ing it  **  Thacher's  Woe ;"  and  the  rock  on  which  the 
vessel  was  wrecked  he  called  "  Avery  his  Fall." 

Milk  Island,  the  smallest  of  the  group,  lies  a  short 
distance  southwesterly  from  Thachers ;  it  rises  but  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tradition  says  that 
in  the  early  settlement  of  the  town  it  was  used  for  the 
pasturing  of  cows,  hence  the  name  "  Milk."  For  seve- 
ral years  between  1840  and  1860,  Asa  Todd  pastured 
sheep  upon  it.    Probably  his  were  the  last  sheep  kept 
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in  town.  During  late  yearn  it  has  been  occupied  for 
a  fishing  station,  and  is  now  owned  by  John  B.  Parsons 
and  Charles  Hodgkins.  It  is  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  from  the  main. 

Before  there  was  any  permanent  settlement  at 
Sandy  Bay,  men  from  Chebacco  and  Ipswich,  came 
here  at  different  times  during  f»everal  years  and 
engaged  in  fishing.  They  erected  their  log  cabins  at  or 
near  Gap  Head.  One  Babson  had  a  grant  of  land  at 
or  near  that  locality.  He  probably  was  the  Babson 
that  was  attacked  by  a  bear,  and  had  no  weapon  of 
defense  except  a  knife.  He  was  successful  and  killed 
the  bear  and  spread  his  skin  upon  a  rock  on  *''  Bear- 
skin neck/'  hence  the  name.  Babson  did  not  tarry 
long  in  this  village. 

Incorporation. — Several  times  during  the  years 
before  Sandy  Bay  was  set  off  from  Gloucester,  the 
question  of  separation  was  agitated,  but  for  want  of  una- 
nimity on  the  part  of  the  voters  of  Sandy  Bay,  or  for 
other  reasons  of  minor  importance,  no  special  efforts 
were  put  forth  to  bring  about  a  separation.  But  in 
the  opening  of  the  year  1839,  the  question  was  again 
agitated,  and  with  greater  unanimity.  A  public  meet- 
ing was  called  and  a  committee  of  two  from  each 
school  district,  was  chosen  to  canvas  each  district,  and 
get  each  voter's  yea,  or  nay,  on  the  question.  This 
was  done  and  the  committee  reported  at  the  adjourned 
meeting,  three  hundred  and  nineteen  yeas,  fifly-four 
nays.  (Sixty-two  of  these  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  persons  are  now,  June  1887,  living).  At  this 
meeting  a  committee  of  five  were  chosen  on  the  part 
of  Sandy  Bay,  to  confer  with  a  committee  to  be 
chosen  by  the  parent  town,  viz.  George  D.  Hale, 
James  Haskell,  John  W.  Marshall,  Nehemiah 
Knowlton,  Reuben  Dade. 

At  the  adjournment  of  the  annual  March  meeting 
(of  Gloucester),  held  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1839, 
the  eleventh  article  of  the  warrant,  which  was  to 
know  if  the  town  will  set  off  Sandy  Bay  and  Pigeon 
Cove,  or  Sandy  Bay  only  as  a  town  by  such  line  or 
lines,  and  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  inhabitants,  and  take  measures 
to  effect  the  same,  agreeable  to  the  petition  of  Will- 
iam P.  Burns  and  others,  came  up  for  consideration, 
and  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  granted  by 
vote,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  carry  the  same 
into  effect,  who  were  as  follows :  Richard  G.  Stan- 
wood,  William  Babson,  Alphonso  Mason,  John  W. 
Lowe,  Aaron  Fitz,  George  D.  Hale,  James  Haskell, 
John  W.  Mardhall,  Reuben  Dade  and  Nehemiah 
Knowlton.  Thus  the  work  of  separation  was  initiated 
and  was  so  carried  into  effect  that  the  new  town, 
(Rockport),  which  includes  Sandy  Bay  and  Pigeon 
Cove,  was  incorporated  on  the  27th  day  of  February, 
1840.  The  act  of  incorporation  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and  was  approved  by 
the  Governor,  Marcus  Morton,  on  the  same  day. 

The  warrant  for  the  first  town  meeting  was  issued 
by  James  Gross,  Esq.,  to  James  Haskell,  by  which  the 


legal  voters  of  the  new  town  were  required  to  meet  in 
the  vestry  of  the  Congregational  Society,  on  the  9th 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  1840,  to  choose  the  necessary 
town  officers  for  the  current  year.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  James  Haskell,  Esq.  Capt.  John 
Davis  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Colonel  William 
Pool,  town  clerk.  He  was  re-elected  year  by  year 
until  failing  health  compelled  him  to  decline.  His 
son,  Calvin  W.,  was  then  elected  and  continues  to 
hold  the  office  by  re-election  until  the  present  time. 
David  Babson  Jr.,  Thomas  O.  Marshall,  and  James 
Haskell  were  chosen  Selectmen,  Assessors  and  Over- 
seers of  the  poor.  Capt.  John  Gott  was  chosen  town 
Treasurer.  The  amount  of  the  first  tax  assessed  was 
$3,56(5.96  of  which  $2,762.03  was  committed  to  collec- 
tor John  B.  Parsons,  and  $803.92  to  collector  Michael 
Walen.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  uncollected, 
John  B.  Parsons,  $81.37,  Michael  Walen,  $98.84.  At 
the  incorporation  of  Rockport  its  population  by  the 
United  States  census  was  2650,  and  there  were  about 
300  dwelling-houses. 

Population  by  the  United  States  census  in  1880, 
was  3912;  in  1885,  3888;  number  of  dwelling-houses 
in  1885,  755.  The  valuation  in  1840,  was  $460,814; 
698  polls  ;  each  poU^was  assessed  $1.00;  each  $1000, 
was  assessed  $7.17.  The  valuation  in  1886  was 
$2,022,102 ;  1120  polls ;  each  poll  was  assessed  $2.00 ; 
each  $1000  was  assessed  $15.30. 

Harbor  Accommodations.  —  Rockport  has  no 
natural  harbor.  Sandy  Bay,  the  principal  indenta- 
tion, is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  deep ;  and  across 
its  entrance  from  Straitmouth  Island  point  to  Andrews 
point  is  about  the  same  distance.  It  has  good  hold- 
ing ground,  and  affords  good  protection  from  all  winds 
except  easterly,  but  these  are  the  heaviest  storm 
winds ;  therefore  we  say  it  is  not  a  safe  harbor.  There 
was  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  village  a 
necessity  for  some  protection  from  these  storm  winds. 
The  small  boats — four  to  eight  tons — by  which  the 
early  business  of  fishing  was  prosecuted,  were  moored 
in  the  inner  coves.  Long  and  Pigeon,  but  were  not 
safe  from  easterly  winds. 

In  1743  Benj,  Tarr,  Eben'.  and  John  Pool  had  a 
grant  of  land  and  flats  and  built  a  timber  wharf  at 
the  whirlpool,  so  called.  Timber  was  cheap,  as  the 
entire  cape  was  nearly  all  a  dense  forest.  Eben^ 
Pool  had  a  grant  of  a  lot  of  land  and  flats  on  which 
he  built  a  timber  wharf  southwest  of  the  other  whart 
These  wharves  enclosed  quite  a  basin,  making  a 
comparatively  safe  retreat  for  the  small  vessels  of 
that  day.  These  wharves  became  dilapidated,  and 
about  1811  were  taken  up  or  removed,  and  the  present 
white  wharf  was  commenced,  and  is  built  of  solid 
stone.  It  is  erected  some  seventy  feet  easterly  of  the 
old  timber  wharf  location.  At  that  time  it  did  not 
extend  to  more  than  one  half  of  its  present  length. 
In  1815  the  southwestern  wharf,  now  occupied  by 
Hooper  &  Go.  for  lumber,  was  built  These  two 
wharves  enclosed  quite  a  safe  dock,  or  basin. 
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The  middle  wharf  was  built  in  1826.  It  was  oc- 
cupied several  years  by  Joseph  E.  Norwood,  John 
and  William  W.  Parsons  for  packing  mackerel. 
Norwood  removed  to  Quincy,  111.,  in  1834 ;  the  Par- 
sons continued  the  business  several  years  after. 
Many  barrels  of  mackerel  have  been  landed  and 
packed  on  this  wharf.  At  the  time  Norwood  &  Ck). 
were  occupying  this  middle  wharf  Wm.  H.  Bradley 
and  James  Short  were  doing  quite  a  business  in  the 
same  line  on  the  white  wharf.  Before  this  Neh. 
Knowlton  was  engaged  in  the  same  business,  (he  was 
the  first  inspector  of  fish  at  Sandy  Bay)  of  inspecting 
and  packing  mackerel.  At  the  time  of  which  we  now 
speak  there  was  quite  a  fleet  of  vessels  owned  in 
Sandy  Bay ;  they  were  from  ten  to  fifty  tons  measure- 
ment. These  wharves  were  built  by  an  incorporation 
— "Sandy  Bay  Pier  Company."  A  heavy  gale  of 
northeast  wind  in  1881  damaged  the  white  wharf  to 
that  extent  that  it  cost  $1500  for  repairs. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pigeon  Cove  felt  the  need  of 
better  accommodation  for  business  and  protection  for 
their  fishing  boats.  Capt.  Daniel  Wheeler  had,  about 
the  year  1825,  built  a  wharf  on  the  southwest  side  of 
the  cove. 

In  the  year  1832  an  incorporated  company,  "  Pigeon 
Clove  Harbor  Company,"  commenced  to  build  a  break- 
water by  which  to  protect  the  vessels  in  the  cove. 
By  a  heavy  gale  in  1839  a  portion  of  it  was  torn  down 
by  the  action  of  the  sea.  It  cost  about  $4000  for 
repairs.  After  this  the  structure  was  continued  to 
the  ledge,  and  has  continued  quite  permanent.  The 
basin  thus  enclosed  affords  good  shelter  for  a  limited 
number  of  vessels ;  it  also  contains  a  good  quantity 
of  wharf  room  by  which  the  business  of  the  place  is 
tolerably  well  accommodated.  More  room  could  be 
utilized. 

Early  in  the  present  century  the  Norwoods  built  a 
wharf  on  the  southern  shore  of  Long  Cove  to  accom- 
modate their  fishing  boats,  of  which  they  owned 
several.  They  also  owned  several  fish  houses  and 
quite  a  track  of  flake  room.  The  first  thirty-five 
years  of  the  present  century  the  fishing  industry  was 
prosecuted  with  considerable  energy  in  that  locality 
and  by  that  family. 

About  the  same  time  or  a  little  later  Azor  Knowl- 
ton, at  the  northern  extremity  of  Back  Beach,  built  a 
wharf  to  accommodate  his  fishing  boat.  In  later 
years  the  stone  busine-is  was  inaugurated,  and  that 
wharf  was  enlarged  and  another  wharf  was  built  near 
by,  forming  a  basin  by  which  vessels  engaged  in 
transporting  stone  were  well  accommodated.  A 
breakwater  was  also  erected  for  the  protection  of  the 
wharves  and  vessels.  William  Torrey  shipped  a  large 
amount  of  stone  from  these  wharves;  so  at  a  later  day 
did  Preston,  Fernal  &  Co.,  and  Wm.  H.  Knowlton. 

As  the  business  of  the  village  increased  and  vessels 
of  greater  tonnage  both  for  fishing  and  freighting 
were  called  for,  the  need  of  a  larger  and  safer  harbor 
was  more  urgent 


In  1829  the  general  government  caused  a  survey 
of  Sandy  Bay  to  bo  made,  having  in  view  the  con- 
struction of  a  breakwater  at  this  place.  A  few  years 
after  this  an  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
was  made  by  Congress  and  a  breakwater  was  com- 
menced on  the  easterly  side  of  Long  Cove.  This 
work  went  on  until  seventy  thousand  dollars  were  ex- 
pended. Some  few  years  after  Congress  appropriated 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to.  supply  the  deficiency. 
This  work  was  not  completed  and  was  left  in  an  un- 
finished state.  The  action  of  the  sea  leveled  it  some- 
what, yet  it  makes  quite  a  safe  harbor  in  connection 
with  the  wharves  that  have  since  been  erected  by  the 
Sandy  Bay  Pier  Company  at  the  head  of  the  Cove, 
for  our  local  business,  but  is  of  small  importance  to 
general  commerce.  Since  the  building  of  this  break- 
water the  question  has  been  agitated  from  time  to 
time  of  a  breakwater  and  harbor  of  reftige  that  shall 
be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  the  ship- 
ping interest  of  the  North  Atlantic  coast.  As  one  of 
the  results  of  this  agitation  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  Haskins'  Hall  on  the  29th  day  of  March, 
1882,  and  organized  by  the  choice  of  chairman  and 
secretary,  and  a  committee  were  chosen  to  draft  a 
petition  to  Congress  asking  for  a  survey  of  Sandy 
Bay,  having  in  view  the  constructing  of  a  breakwater 
and  a  harbor  of  refuge.  A  petition  was  drafted  and 
copies  thereof  were  circulated  in  the  cities  and  towns 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Eastport  to  Baltimore. 
They  were  signed  by  a  large  number  of  ship  owners, 
ship  masters  and  others  interested  in  commerce.  As 
a  result  a  survey  was  ordered  and  was  made  in  1888, 
under  the  direction  of  Major  C.  W.  Raymond,  of  the 
corps  of  U.  S.  engineers.  In  his  report  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  November  28, 1883,  he  recommend- 
ed the  building  of  a  breakwater  that  will  enclose  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  acres  of 
water  twenty-four  feet  deep  at  mean  low  tide.  He 
estimated  the  cost  four  million  dollars.  Congress  has 
appropriated  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  com- 
mence this  work.  The  first  load  of  stone  was  dumped 
from  the  sloop  "  Screamer,"  Capt.  Albert  Pittee,  on 
the  12th  day  of  November,  1885.  The  work  is  still 
in  progress.  General  Thom,  formerly  United  States 
Engineer,  had  previously  called  the  attention  of  the 
government  to  this  good  work. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  the  stone  business  so  exten- 
sively prosecuted  here,  two  other  small  harbors  have 
been  constructed  in  Sandy  Bay,  and  the  largest  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Bockport  Granite  Company.  It 
was  commenced  some  sixty  years  since  by  Z.  Green 
and  continued  by  J.  Wetherbee  Eames,  Stimson  & 
Company  and  others  until  there  are  deposited  in 
their  breakwater  more  than  one  million  tons  of  stone. 
They  have  also  extensive  wharf  accommodation  and 
dock  room  for  quite  a  number  of  vessels. 

The  Pigeon  Hill  Granite  Company,  organized  in 
1870,  immediately  commenced  the  building  of  a 
breakwater  and  wharf,  and  at  the  present  time  they 
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have  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  accommodate 
their  vessels  with  wharf  and  dock  room,  and  also 
they  have  a  good  vpaoe  occupied  by  paving  cutters, 
well  sheltered  by  sheds. 

First  Settlbes.— Richard  Tarr  was  the  first  per- 
manent settler  of  Sandy  Bay.  He  came  here  about 
the  year  1690,  and  built  his  log- cabin  on  the  south 
side  of  Davison's  Run  (the  brook  that  feeds  what  was 
Manning's  Mill  Pond,  then  empties  into  the  sea), 
near  the  dwelling-house  owned  and  occupied  by 
Deacon  Reuben  Brooks  many  years ;  later  by  Wm. 
Knights,  now  deceased.  It  is  said  that  he  was  born 
in  the  west  of  England  about  1660.  He  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  Saco  previous  to  coming  to  Sandy  Bay 
and  two  of  his  children  were  born  there. 

In  April,  1697,  he  had  a  grant  of  about  three  or 
four  acres  of  land  where  his  house  stood ;  and  in 
1701  another  grant  of  ten  acres  adjoining  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  support  old  Father  Churchill 
during  his  life.  Probably  Tarr  was  induced  to  locate 
here  in  order  to  assist  the  loading  of  coasters  with 
wood  that  was  being  shipped  to  Boston.  He  died 
about  1732,  leaving  an  estate  of  three  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  pounds  and  the  following  children:  Wil- 
liam, John,  Elizabeth,  born  in  1691 ;  Honour,  1693 ; 
Richard,  1695;  Joseph,  1698;  Benjamin,  1700; 
Caleb,  1703 ;  Samuel,  1706 ;  and  Sarah,  1716. 

He  was  buried  upon  a  part  of  the  land  donated  by 
him  to  the  village  for  a  burying-ground,  which,  with 
two  or  three  lots  since  purchased  by  subscription,  is 
the  old  cemetery  of*  to-day.  There  was  no  monu- 
ment to  mark  his  resting-place  until  1854,  when  the 
town  erected  a  marble  slab  at  a  cost  of  fifty  dollars. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  his  descendants  now 
living  in  this  town,  some  fifty-six  of  the  name  ap- 
pearing upon  the  tax-list  for  1886. 

John  Pool,  the  next  after  Richard  Tarr,  was  born 
in  Taunton,  England,  about  1670,  according  to  family 
tradition.  He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  resided 
in  Beverly  several  years ;  he  worked  at  his  trade  there 
with  Richard  Woodbury.  After  his  death  he  married 
his  widow. 

He  bought  of  John  Emerson,  Jr.,  in  April,  1700,  a 
certain  farm  at  the  Cape  (Sandy  Bay)  for  £160.  (This 
land  was  on  the  westerly  side  Davison's  Run.)  Pool 
found  but  one  family  here  (Richard  Tarr),  who  had 
preceded  him  a  few  years.  He,  it  is  said,  was  a  man 
of  great  industry  and  enterprise.  He  furnished  the 
builders  of  Long  Wharf,  in  Boston  harbor,  in  1710, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  timber,  which  was  trans- 
ported thither  on  a  sloop  built  by  himself.  He 
became  possessed  of  a  large  landed  property,  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  each  of  his  sons  with  a  farm. 
He  sent  his  eldest  son  to  school  at  Beverly,  not  only 
that  he  might  be  educated,  but  that  he  might  be  able 
to  teach  the  younger  children.  He  died  May  19, 
1727,  aged  about  fifty -seven  years,  and  left  an  estate 
of  £2832.  His  first  wife  died  November  13,  1716, 
aged  about  fifty-five  years.    His  second  wife  was 


Deborah  Dodge,  of  Ipswich,  who  died  February  1, 
1718,  aged  about  thirty-three  years.  His  next  wife 
was  Elizabeth  Holmes,  of  Salem,  who  survived  her 
marriage  less  than  two  years.  His  fourth  and  last 
wife  was  Abigail  Ballard,  of  Lynn,  making  the  fourth 
wife  he  had  within  five  years.  His  children  were 
Jonathan,  born  in  1694;  Miriam,  1695;  Robert,  1697; 
Ebenezer,  1699 ;  Joshua,  1700 ;  (these  were  all  by  his 
first  wife  in  Beverly) ;  Caleb,  1701 ;  John.  1703.  By 
his  last  wife  he  had  Return,  1722,  and  Abigail  in 
1725.  The  uncommon  baptismal  name  Return  is  said 
to  have  been  in  commemoration  of  the  joy  with  which 
he  heard  the  relenting  voice  of  Abigail  Ballard  bid 
him  return,  after  she  had  once  rejected  him.  (Turn's 
Orchard,  the  name  of  a  field  in  town,  was  probably 
once  owned  by  Return  Pool.) 

There  are  forty-four  that  bear  the  name  of  Pool 
upon  the  tax -list  of  1886. 

Pool  and  three  of  his  wives  were  buried  in  his  own 
land,  now  owned  by  Ephraim  Nickerson.  October 
22,  1878,  their  remains  were  removed  to  the  old 
cemetery.  It  was  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  the 
small  party  assembled  to  witness  this  exhumation 
and  reinterment.  All  that  could  be  found  was  care- 
fully gathered  up  and  enclosed  in  a  neat  box,  and 
deposited  in  what  we  trust  is  its  last  resting-place. 
The  inscription  on  the  old  slate  head-stone  is : 

"Here  Lyae  ye  Body 

of  Mr.  John  Pool, 

Aged  aboat  67  Yean. 

Dec'd  May  ye  19th,  1727." 

Early  Settlers  and  Other  Facts  op  Interest. 
— Up  to  1688  no  general  division  or  grant  of  any  part 
of  this  territory  of  Gloucester  had  been  made,  but  on 
the  27th  of  February  of  that  year  the  town  voted,  that 
every  householder  and  young  man,  upwards  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  that  was  born  in  town,  and  that  was 
then  living  in  town  and  bearing  charges  to  town  and 
county  should  have  six  acres  of  land.  Among  the 
conditions  annexed  were  that  the  inhabitants  should 
be  permitted  to  cut  wood  upon  these  lots  for  their  own 
use ;  and  the  people  have  a  iree  passage  through  them 
for  certain  purposes  to  the  water  side. 

In  accordance  with  this  vote  eighty-two  lots,  all 
numbered,  beginning  at  Flat-Stone  CTove,  and  termi- 
nating at  Back  Beach,  Sandy  Bay,  were  laid  out 
to  persons  living  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  cut. 

Samuel  G^ott,  weaver,  came  to  Pigeon  Cove  fix>m 
Wen  ham  as  early  as  October  23,  1702.  He  bought  of 
William  Cogswell,  of  Chebacco,  for  sixty  pounds 
lawful  money,  eight  six-acre  lots,  lying  upon  or  near 
Halibut  Point,  and  fixed  his  abode  in  that  then 
remote  section  of  the  town.  It  appears  that  he  was 
the  first  to  settle  at  Pigeon  Cove.  His  wife  was 
Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Andrews  of  Ipswich. 
She  died  October  30,  1722,  aged  forty-six.  He  next 
married  in  1723,  Bethany  Cogswell,  of  Ipswich,  who 
died  April  23, 1755,  aged  sixty-seven.  Mr.  Gk>tt  died 
November  3,  1758,  about  seventy-one  years  of  age. 
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He  had  a  large  family  of  children.  Some  of  his  de- 
scendants have  filled  stations  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility and  usefulness.  Among  them  may  be  numbered 
Capt.  John  Gott,  who  was  representative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  two  terms ;  and  Lemuel,  his  son,  a  physi- 
cian in  his  native  town  several  years,  and  occupied 
other  important  positions  and  is  now  a  practicing 
physician  in  Berlin,  Mass. 

Probably  his  hou^e  was  the  one  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  Charles  McLellan. 

It  seems  that  Samuel  Gott  had  for  a  neighbor  in 
1707  William  Andrews,  a  brother  to  his  first  wife;  he 
located  upon  and  owned  Andrews*  Point,  hence  the 
name. 

About  this  time  Joshua  Norwood,  another  relative^ 
bought  a  large  tract  of  land  in  that  vicinity,  and  in 
1712  Jonathan  Wheeler  bought  of  Joshua  Norwood 
about  one  hundred  acres  near  Pigeon  Cove  for  £150. 

Joshua  Norwood  lived  in  a  house  that  some  of  the 
later  years  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Joseph  Bab- 
son.  Tradition  says  this  house  was  built  by  two  men 
of  Salem  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  mother, 
who  was  accused  of  witchcraft.  This  house  is  now  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation. 

About  1740  Joshua  Norwood  bought  of  the  Che- 
bacco  fishermen  their  land  at  Straitsmouth  and  set- 
tled there  with  his  son  Joshua. 

Several  years  elapsed  before  any  new  settlers  were 
attracted  to  Sandy  Bay.  In  1704  Peter  Emons  was  at 
or  near  the  southern  extremity,  and  within  five  or  six 
years  Peter  Bennett  was  also  at  that  locality.  It  seems 
that  neither  of  them  became  permanentresidents;  the 
old  cellars  that  were  visible  a  few  years  since  show 
where  their  houses  once  stood. 

In  the  year  1708  the  Commoners  laid  out  in  about 
six  acre  lots  all  the  land  from  Long  Cove  to  Cape 
He«lge  one  hundred  and  twenty -two  in  all.  Lot  No. 
1  was  at  Allen's  Head,  at  Long  Cove;  No.  122  ex- 
tended to  Cape  Hedge.  Bennett  bought  a  number  of 
these  lots,  and  made  his  home  here  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  and  shipping  his  wood  to  market ; 
likely  Emons  was  engaged  in  the  same  business.  In 
17 15  John  Davis  and  his  wife  came  from  Ipswich. 
In  1719  Jabez  Baker  and  wife  came  from  Beverly ; 
then  came  John  Wonson  ;  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Richard  Tarr  in  1720.  Next  came  Edmund  Grover 
from  Beverly,  and  settled  near  Loblolly  Cove.  Then 
Samuel  Clark,  who  in  1726  had  a  grant  of  one-half 
acre  of  land ;  then  we  hear  of  Joshua  Kendall  and 
Henry  Witham  and  Thomas  Draper,  who  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard  Tarr  in  January  6,  1733 ; 
next  we  hear  of  John  Row,  whose  son  and  grandson 
were  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  Elias  Cook,  who 
came  firom  Marblehead,  and  in  1734  had  a  grant  of  six- 
teen rods  of  land. 

In  1738,  in  a  petition  of  Jabez  Baker,  Benjamin 
Tarr,  John  Davis  and  others  of  the  easterly  part  of 
the  first  parish  of  Gloucester  ("  Sandy  Bay  ")  to  the 
General  Court,  for  an  allowance  out  of  the  Parish 


treasury  to  support  a  minister  during  the  winter 
months.  They  say :  "  By  reason  of  the  great  mortality, 
we  have  had  thirty-one  of  our  pleasant  children  taken 
from  us  by  death.  We  have  reason  to  bless  God  for 
sparing  so  many.  There  is  still  living  one  hundred 
and  forty  persons."  Mention  is  made  of  twenty-seven 
families  as  being  all  the  village :  two  families,  Caleb 
Pool  and  Jonathan,  lost  three  children  each ;  the  dis- 
ease was  the  malignant  throat  distemper ;  at  this 
time  it  prevailed  extensively  in  New  England.  Prob- 
ably there  were  but  three  or  four  families  in  Pigeon 
Cove  at  this  time. 

Thomas  Goss  came  to  Sandy  Bay  in  1751,  and  mar- 
ried Mary  Tarr.  This  Goss  had  a  wonderful  dog  in 
later  years.  Goss,  with  another  man  and  his  dog,  in 
the  year  1774,  went  out  of  Sandy  Bay  for  a  day's  gun- 
ning and  fishing;  a  fresh  breeze  sprung  up  from  the 
northwest,  the  boat's  sails  were  torn  and  she  was 
otherwise  disabled,  and  was  being  drifted  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind  and  sea.  A  vessel  came  to  their 
rescue  and  took  the  two  men  and  dog  on  board, 
and  landed  them  at  some  port  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Soon  after  their  arrival  the  dog  was  missing. 
The  men  took  passage  on  a  vessel  for  Boston,  where  in 
due  time  they  arrived,  and  from  thence  walked  home. 
The  dog,  emaciated  and  worn,  arrived  two  days 
before. 

Some  time  after  this,  G<)ss,  with  his  dog,  was  out 
fishing;  while  hauling  a  fish  he  broke  off  and  came 
to  the  surface ;  the  dog  jumped  overboard  to  get  the 
fish,  a  shark  attacked  the  dog — this  was  the  last  of 
that  faithful  animal. 

John  Blatchford  was  born  in  the  southern  part  of 
England  about  the  year  1702.  In  1716,  when  the 
river  Thames  was  frozen  over  beeves  were  roasted 
and  eaten  upon  the  ice.  He  was  present  with  hundreds 
of  men  and  boys.  "After  the  gentlemen  had  fin- 
ished their  feast,''  as  he  himself  used  to  say,  "  the 
boys  were  all  bountifully  supplied.''  At  that  time 
he  was  fourteen  years  old.  Soon  after  this  he  came 
to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he  resided  several 
years,  and  then  went  to  Salem,  Mass.  He  came  to 
Sandy  Bay  about  1754.  January  7,  1755,  he  mar- 
ried Rachel,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
Clark.  For  many  years  preceding  his  death  he  was 
very  infirm.  They  went  to  live  with  their  daughter 
Rachel.  Mrs.  Blatchford  died  in  1800.  ^T.  Blatch- 
ford lived  until  1809,  when  be  died  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  seven  years. 

He  had  aiif.  sons  and  two  daughters.  Two  sons  died 
young.  His  eldest  son,  John,  had  a  very  hard  experi- 
ence in  battle  and  in  prison-ships  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  His  youngest  son,  Henry,  died  in  Rockport  in 
1853,  aged  eighty-four  years.  A  grandson,  William, 
served  on  board  the  United  States  firigate  "Congress" 
when  eleven  years  o}d,  and  received  a  land  warrant 
for  that  service  when  he  was  past  seventy.  He  died 
January  20, 1864,  aged  seventy-six  years.  Another 
grandson,  John,  was  Representative  to  the  General 
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Court  in  1834-35.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  the 
descendants  of  the  elder  Blatchford  still  living  here, 
among  which  is  Eben,  the  leading  apothecary  for 
many  years,  and  his  son  Eben,  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  business. 

Besides  those  already  named  as  the  first  and  among 
the  first  settlers  of  Sandy,  there  were  others  whose 
names  are  familiar  at  this  day :  James  Parsons,  1744 ; 
Joseph  Thurston,  the  first  of  the  name  in  the  village, 
resided  several  years  at  Pigeon  Hill.  His  son  Joseph 
settled  here  in  1754.  Thomas  Cakes  was  living  here 
in  1748.  The  Harrises  first  located  at  Pigeon  Hill 
previous  to  1754. 

£     ».    d. 

*' The  proTince  tax  that  year  was. 14     2      6    -«    147.09 

Town  tax 12      3      6    —      40.58 

Total  tax $87.67  " 

In  the  year  1754  the  whole  number  of  tax-payers 
in  Sandy  Bay  was  thirty-seven,  of  whom,  probably, 
more  than  one-half  obtained  their  living  by  fishing 
and  the  others  by  cultivating  the  soil.  Their  fishing- 
boats  were  of  but  few  tons,  as  at  this  time  there  were 
hue  two  of  sufficient  value  to  be  taxed.  The  village  of 
Sandy  Bay  contained  about  one  twenty -fourth  of  the 
whole  taxable  valuation  of  the  town.  The  distance 
of  these  people  from  the  town -school  have  forced 
them  to  rely  chiefly  upon  their  own  exertions  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  their  remoteness  from 
the  meeting-house  deprived  a  large  portion  of  them  of 
the  advantage  and  enjoyment  of  public  religious  wor- 
ship. A  school -house  was  erected  by  them  soon  after 
1725,  when  the  commissioners  granted  them  one  acre 
of  land  near  the  centre  of  the  village,  on  which  to 
erect  a  house  "  to  keep  a  good  school  in  for  the  godly 
instruction  of  children,  and  teaching  of  them  to  read 
and  write  good  English." 

They  also  had  preaching  sometimes  in  the  winter, 
and  in  1740  obtained  from  the  First  Parish  remission 
of  one-third  of  their  parish  rates,  on  condition  of 
supporting  religious  worship  in  their  own  village 
four  months  of  the  year.  The  First  Parish  was 
obliged  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court  to  do  this. 
Rev.  Moses  Parsons  was  their  minister  one  winter; 
the  names  of  the  other  ministers  are  not  known. 

The  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Fifth  Parish, 
"  Sandy  Bay,"  received  the  approval  of  the  Gfovernor 
January  1,  1754. 

The  westerly  line  of  the  new  parish  extended  from 
Cape  Hedge  to  the  highway  near  Beaver  Dam,  and 
thence  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  Squam  Parish 
line. 

The  meeting-house  was  erected  by  the  parish  aboi^t 
the  time  of  its  incorporation.  It  stood  near  the  head 
of  Long  Cove,  ^nd  about  forty  feejb  in  front  of  the 
present  Baptist  Meeting-house.  It  was  about  thirty- 
six  feet  square,  two  stories  high ;  it  had  neither  belfry 
nor  steeple^  On  the  south  side  was  a  porch,  in  which 
was  the  entrance  to  the  audience-room,  and  a  stair- 
way l^adiQg  to  the  gallery.    The  4oor  was  furnished 


with  eighteen  pews ;  each  side  the  middle  aisle,  near 
the  pulpit,  were  three  long  seats ;  the  other  space  was 
occupied  with  seats ;  there  was  a  gallery  upon  three 
sides  of  the  room.  It  was  taken  down  in  May,  1805, 
just  before  the  decease  of  the  venerable  pastor,  who 
had  so  many  years  officiated  as  the  pastor  of  the 
church  and  people. 

The  new  church  was  organized  February  13, 1755. 
The  ministers  of  the  First,  Third  and  Fourth  Churches, 
with  delegates,  were  present  to  assist  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  sister  church.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  members  who  were  dismissed  from  the 
First  Church  to  form  the  new:  Edmund  Grover, 
Jabez  Baker,  Nehemiah  Grover,  Henry  Witham, 
Jonathan  Pool,  Samuel  Davis,  John  Bow,  James 
Parsons,  Jr.,  Samuel  Clark,  Jr.,  and  Eleazer  Lunrey. 
They  selected  for  their  minister  Rev.  Ebenezer  Cleaye- 
land,  who  was  ordained  in  December,  1755,  with  a 
salary  of  sixty  pounds  per  annum.  In  January  fol- 
lowing Edmund  Grover  and  Jabez  Baker  were  chosen 
ruling  elders,  and  Henry  Witham  and  Samuel  Davis 
were  chosen  deacons.  In  forming  themselves  into  a 
parish,  the  people  of  Sandy  Bay  assumed  a  pecuniary 
burthen  of  no  small  amount ;  and  it  is  a  fact  in  their 
history,  which  their  descendants  may  remember  with 
pleasure  as  an  evidence  of  their  religious  charact^ 
that  the  salary  paid  their  minister  in  1755  was  more 
than  twice  that  of  their  town  and  province  tax  the 
year  preceding.  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  a  son  of  JosiiQi 
Cleaveland,  of  Canterbury,  Conn.,  and  was  bom  in 
that  town  January  5,  1725. 

About  the  year  1740  John  Row,  born  in  1714, 
opened  a  tavern,  and  continued  in  that  business  quite 
a  number  of  years ;  the  tradition  says  held  a  commis- 
sion as  lieutenant  and  served  in  the  Canada  War  of 
1757.  He  was  patriotic,  as  were  his  sons.  John,  the 
eldest,  born  in  1737,  was  a  captain  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill ;  his  son  John  was  his  clerk.  Another 
son,  William,  was  also  in  the  battle.  Eben,  the  third 
son  of  Lieutenant  John  Row,  lost  one  hand  on  board 
the  "  Yankee  Hero,"  while  attempting  to  capture  the 
English  frigate  *'  Milford."  For  this  casualty  he  re- 
ceived a  pension  for  life.  He  died  in  Georgetown, 
Me.,  aged  ninety-four  or  ninety-five  years.  Isaac, 
born  1762,  another  son  of  Lieutenant  John  Row  by 
his  second  wife,  Abigail,  received  a  half-pay  pension 
for  services  rendered  privateering  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  died  January  2, 
1852,  aged  ninety  years. 

pis  son  Isaac  engaged  in  privateering  during  the 
war  of  1812-14.  He  died  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1867. 
Eben,  another  son  of  Lieutenant  Row,  served  for  a 
time  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

During  the  year  1754  the  Widow  Mary  Gamage — 
born  in  Sandy  Bay  in  1717;  her  maiden-name  was 
Norwood — returned  from  the  State  of  Maine  with  her 
children,  after  an  absence  of  several  years.  She  en- 
gaged service  as  sexton  of  the  church,  and  did  ser- 
vice in  the  medical  profession  among  her  own  sex 
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UDtil  1797,  when  she  removed  to  Bristol,  Me,  where 
she  died  in  1822,  aged  one  hundred  and  five  years. 
She  was  the  widow  of  Nathaniel  Gamage  and  the 
daughter  of  Joshua  Norwood,  born  in  1783. 


CHAPTER  CXII. 

ROCKFORT—iConHnued). 

ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTORY. 

Jlcv.  £  CUanlcmd-Re9.  David  JtweU^Bw.  Wakefield  QaU^Bev.  Wm. 
H,  DumUng—Kev.  Jamee  W.  Oooper^Bev.  Charlee  C.  Mclntyre— 
Btm.  R.  B.  Howard— Rev.  A.  F.  Noreron— Second  Congregational 
Ckurck—Figeon  Cove  Chapd—Methodut  C^urch—-UnUfenaliel  Church 
amd  SodetvSeeond  UnUfertaUtt  Societg— Baptist  Church  and  Society 
-^OaihoUo  Chtvck—Proteatant  Epiecopal  Church, 

In  the  year  1753  the  citizens  of  Sandy  Bay  com- 
menced to  build  a  meeting-house  near  where  the 
Mount  Pleasant  House  now  stands.  The  timber  was 
hauled  to  the  spot  and  was  framed  and  ready  to 
raise  when,  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  the  frame  was 
removed  in  the  night  time  (tradition  says  by  women) 
to  the  southern  part  of  what  is  now  Baptist  Square, 
and  there  it  was  erected.  It  was  thirty-six  feet 
square,  two  stories  high ;  it  had  no  tower  or  belfry. 
It  fronted  the  south;  on  the  front  was  a  porch, 
though  which  was  the  entrance  to  the  audience  room 
and  the  galleries,  which  were  upon  three  sides ;  the 
front  gallery  was  occupied  by  the  singers.  Over  the 
pulpit  was  a  sounding-board ;  the  pulpit  was  also 
furnished  with  an  hour  glass,  by  which  the  minister 
timed  the  service.  The  lower  floor  was  furnished 
with  eighteen  pews,  and  each  side  of  the  middle  aisle 
were  three  long  seats  for  the  aged  men  and  women  ; 
there  was  a  seat  for  the  colored  people  (slaves),  of 
whom  there  were  several  before  the  Revolutionary 
War ;  there  was  also  a  seat  under  or  near  the  front  of 
the  pulpit  for  the  deacons;  here  they  deaconed  off 
the  hymn,  one  line  at  a  time,  for  the  singers.  Cap- 
tain Young  and  Thomas  Dresser  led  the  singing; 
they  had  no  music-book  or  tuning-fork ;  they  were 
g;uided  wholly  by  the  ear.  The  horse  block  stood 
near  the  eastern  corner  of  the  meeting-house,  by 
which  they  were  accommodated  in  mounting  their 
horses, — man  and  wife  rode  the  same  horse ;  there 
was,  at  that  time,  hardly  a  carriage  in  the  village. 
Previous  to  the  building  of  the  meeting-house,  in 
Ikct,  until  January,  1754,  when  Sandy  Bay  was  incor- 
porated as  the  Fifth  Parish  of  Gloucester,  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  their  tax  to  support  preaching  in  the' 
First  Parish  of  Gloucester,  of  which  it  wa*  a  part ; 
but  for  several  years  previous  to  17/>4  the  First  Par- 
ish relinquished  one-third  part  of  the  yearly  tax  of 
Sandy  Bay,  on  condition  that  they  support  preaching 
by  themselves  four  months  of  each  year,  which,  for 
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several  years,  they  did.  Rev.  Moses  Parsons  offi- 
ciated one  winter;  there  is  the  name  of  no  other  cler- 
gyman handed  down  except  that  Mr.  Ebeoezer  Cleave- 
land  came  to  Sandy  Bay  in  1752,  and  preached  in  the 
log  school-house,  which  set  in  the  yard  front  of  the 
present  Congregational  meeting  house,  a  part  of  the 
time. 

Ebenezeh  Gleayeland  was  the  first  permanent 
minister;  he  was  from  Canterbury,  Conn,  (tradition 
says  he  preached  a  short  time  in  Essex  before  he  came 
here).  A  Congregationalist  Church  of  ten  members, 
dismissed  from  the  First  Church  for  this  purpose,  was 
organized  February  13,  1765, — Edmund  Grover,  Ja- 
bez  Baker,  Nehemiah  Grover,  Henry  Witham,  Jona- 
than Pool,  Samuel  Davis,  John  Rowe,  James  Parsons, 
Jr.,  Samuel  Clark,  Jr.,  Eleazer  Lurvey.  Rev.  Ebene- 
zer  Cleaveland  was  ordained  in  December,  1755 ;  his 
salary  was  sixty  pounds  per  year,  which  was  four  times 
the  amount  of  their  town  tax  that  year  (exclusive  of 
the  frame  for  his  dwelling-house).  By  vote  of  the 
parish  the  ministers  that  attend  the  ordination  are  to 
be  entertained  at  the  house  of  Samuel  Davis ;  he  to 
receive  ten  shillings  (old  tenor)  for  each  man  enter- 
tained ;  and  Mr.  Francis  Pool  was  to  procure  a  cush- 
ion for  the  pulpit  previous  to  the  ordination.  We 
are  left  almost  exclusively  to  conjecture  as  to  the 
ministers  that  officiated  on  this  all-important  occa- 
sion. It  is  more  than  probable  that  Rev.  John  White, 
of  the  First  Parish  (then  about  eighty  years  of  age), 
Samuel  Chandler  (then  about  forty),  John  Rogers, 
of  the  old  town  (then  Fourth  Parish),  and  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Bradstreet,  of  the  Third  Parish,  were  present. 
The  exercises  undoubtedly  were  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  the  influences  of  which  have  extended  to 
the  present  generation,  and  we  trust  will  continue 
unto  all  coming  time. 

It  seems  that  Rev.  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  absent  part 
of  the  years  1758,  '59  and  '60 ;  this  was  the  time  of 
the  French  War,  and  he  was,  for  a  time,  chaplain  in 
the  army,  stationed  near  Lake  Champlain. 

And  then,  by  consent  of  the  church,  he,  in  June, 
1775,  joined  the  Revolutionary  army  as  chaplain,  and 
the  following  winter  was  stationed  at  Dorchester 
Heights.  He  served  also  at  Rhode  Island  and  at 
other  places. 

On  his  return  home  he  found  his  parish  in  a  dis- 
tressed condition  ;  some  had  fallen  in  battle,  others 
had  died  in  prison-ships,  many  had  perished  at  sea ; 
nearly  all  the  able-bodied  men  were  absent  in  the 
army  or  on  board  of  naval  vessels  or  privateers.  They 
were  indebted  to  him  for  past  labors,  and  the  best 
they  could  do  was  to  give  him  a  salary  of  ninety 
quintals  of  hake-flsh  per  annum. 

He  was  therefore  compelled  to  seek  another  field 
of  labor,  and  accepted  an  offer  to  become  superin- 
tendent of  Dartmouth  College  lands  at  Llandoff*,  N. 
H.;  also  preaching  in  that  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns  until  about  1785,  when  he  returned  to 
Sandy  Bay,  and  preached  to  his  former  flock  when 
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Dot  Otherwise  engaged,  for  such  contributions  as  they 
could  raise  for  him. 

After  a  few  years  he  removed  to  Amesbury,  Masf^., 
and  there  preached  until  about  1797,  when  he  came 
back  to  his  old  home  and  finished  his  days  in  the 
house  which  he  built  early  in  his  ministry.  (Said 
house  has  had  a  third  story  and  an  L  added  and  oth- 
er improvements.    It  is  the  Abbot  House  of  to-day). 

He  preached  at  least  once  in  the  new  meeting- 
house that  was  built  in  1804  (and  dedicated  in  October. 
Rev.  Abiel  Abbot  preached  the  sermon),  and  baptized 
nineteen  children.  He  died  July  4, 1805,  aged  eighty 
years. 

In  all  his  private  relations  he  was  kind  and  lov- 
ing, and  his  public  duties  were  performed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  him  the  respect  and  affection  of  his 
people. 

His  virtues  were  subjected  to  severe  trials,  but  he 
came  from  the  ordeal  with  increased  brightness.  Un» 
usual  domestic  troubles  fell  to  his  lot,  but  he  kept  his 
fftith,  and  preserved  a  patient,  serene  and  affectionate 
spirit  to  the  end.  He  died  with  Christian  resigna- 
tion ;  trusting  as  he  said,  "  in  the  same  Grod  who  had 
protected  him  when  the  bullets  were  flying  about  his 
head  on  the  field  of  battle,"  and  resting  "  on  the  doc- 
trines of  free  grace  his  hope  of  immortal  glory." 

He  lies  buried  in  the  old  Parish  Burying-Ground; 
upon  his  grave-stone,  besides  the  usual  inscription  are 
these  lines, — 

"  Farewell,  thou  man  of  God  !  We  saw  thy  grief; 
Nor  youth,  nor  hoary  days  produced  relief: 
By  painful  croaKS  try'd,  by  sorrowa  prot'd. 
By  good  men  honored,  and  by  Jeeus  loT'd, 
Thy  many  yean  one  hallowed  current  ran  ; 
A  faithful  pastor,  and  a  godly  man." 

Mr.  Cleaveland's  wife  was  Abigail  Stevens,  of  Can- 
terbury, Conn.  She  died  December  25,  1804,  aged 
seventy-seven  years.  When  expiring,  she  repeated 
the  following  lines : 

**  Mercy,  good  Lord  I  mercy  I  crare  ; 
This  is  the  total  sum : 
For  mercy,  Lord  is  all  my  suit, 
Lord,  let  thy  mercy  come." 

They  had  twelve  children,  only  three  of  which  died 
in  Sandy  Bay.  One  great-granddaughter  is  now  liv- 
ing here,  Mrs.  Wingood. 

Rev.  David  Jewett.  —  After  being  without  a 
stated  pastor  more  than  twenty  years,  Rev.  David 
Jewett,  a  young  man  of  thirty  years  old,  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Dartmouth  College,  was  called  to  the  pastor- 
ate, and  was  ordained  on  the  30th  day  of  October, 
1805.  At  the  time  of  his  settlement  the  church  had 
become  almost  extinct ;  there  were  but  two  male  and 
eleven  female  members ;  they  were  well-advanced  in 
years.  For  more  than  twenty-three  years  they  had  not 
met  around  the  table  of  the  Lord.  The  salary  of  the 
new  minister  was  fixed  at  six  hundred  dollars  each 
year. 

The  sermon  at  the  ordination  was  preached  by 


Rev.  Samuel  W*)rcester,  of  Salem,  Mass.  Text  was 
Jeremiah,  third  chapter,  fifteenth  verse,  **And  I  will 
give  you  pastors  according  to  mine  heart,  which  shall 
feed  you  with  knowledge  and  understanding." 

Notwithstanding  the  decline  of  the  church  and  the 
long  vacant  pastorate,  the  year  previous  to  the  or- 
dination of  Mr.  Jewett,  there  was  built  a  large  and 
commodious  house  of  worship  at  a  cost  of  nine  thou- 
and  dollars.  And  this  when  the  whole  population  of 
Sandy  Bay,  probably,  did  not  exceed  one  thousand, 
and  the  whole  taxable  property  as  appears  by  the 
assessors*  books  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  thousand. 
Some  seven  years  previous  a  school-house  was  built  by 
fifty-eight  individuals  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars;  hence  the  name 
** proprietors' school-house;"  therefore,  notwithstand- 
ing the  small  number  of  church  members  and  the  low 
state  of  religion,  consequent  upon  a  so  long  vacant 
pastorate,  there  was  within  the  people  an  inherent 
desire  for  the  ministration  of  the  word  of  God,  and 
for  the  education  of  the  children  and  youth. 

Under  the  earnest  and  faith  fill  labors  of  the  new 
pastor  the  church  soon  regained  its  former  position 
among  the  family  of  churches,  and  being  blessed  by 
revivals  increased  greatly  in  number  and  in  spiritual 
strength.  In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1827  and  '28  was 
the  most  powerful  revival  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
One  hundred  and  forty -one  new  members  were  the 
fruit  of  this  one  ingathering  of  souls.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  members  admitted  during  his  ministry  was 
three  hundred  and  five.  He  found  a  church  of  thir- 
teen members,  and  when  he  resigned,  in  1836,  he  left 
one  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen,  strong  and  vigorous. 
From  the  earliest  days  of  his  settlement  he  adopted 
the  custom  of  inviting  the  children  to  his  house  on 
Saturday  afternoon  for  catechetical  instruction.  There 
are  some  few  now  living  (1887),  that  were  partakers  of 
that  privilege.  The  Sabbath-school  was  organized 
May  23, 1818.  Deacon  Jabez  R.  Gbtt  was  chosen  su- 
perintendent, and  served  in  that  capacity  thirty- two 
years,  though  not  continuously.  The  others  that  have 
occupied  that  position  are  Joseph  Bartlett,  Deacon 
Thomas  Giles,  Dr.  Lemuel  Gott,  James  Haskell, 
Deacon  Newell  Giles,  Reuben  Brooks,  John  W.  Mar- 
shall and  Deacon  Andrew  F.  Clark,  the  present  in- 
cumbent. 

Mr.  Jewett  married  Rebecca  Reed,  of  Marblehead. 
Four  children  were  born  to  them  :  William  R.,  who 
became  an  earnest  and  faithful  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  D.  Brainard,  who  was  a  successful  Boston  mer- 
chant ;  Mary  A.,  who  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney, 
of  Waltham  ;  Elizabeth,  now  a  resident  of  Boston. 

His  wife  died  at  Waltham  April  16,  1859,  aged 
seventy-five. 

Mr.  Jewett,  aft«r  leaving  Rockport,  made  his  home 
in  Marblehead,  and  later  at  Waltham,  preaching  oc- 
casionally as  opportunity  oflered.  He  died  at  Wal- 
tham, Mass,  July  14,  1841,  aged  sixty-eight  yean*. 
His  remains  now  rest  in  the  old  Parish  Burying- 
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Ground,  in  the  town  where  his  life-work  was  per- 
formed, and  also  those  of  hia  wife.  The  parish  have 
erected  a  granite  monument  in  token  of  their  remem> 
brance  of  his  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
to  whom  he  so  long  ministered. 

The  monument  alluded  to  is  an  elegant  specimen 
of  Bockport  granite,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  workmanship.  On  one  side  is  the 
name  *'  Bev.  David  J«wett  **  in  raised  granite  letters ; 
on  the  other  the  following  inscription  inserted  on  a 
marble  tablet : 

•«  Born  in  Hollte,  S.  H.,  July  16,  1773. 

Graduated  at  Partmouth  College,  1801. 

Ordained  Pastor  of  the  Cong.  Church, 

Octr.  30, 1805. 

Died  at  Waltham,  July  14, 18il. 

IMfdngnished  for  strict  integrity,  godly  simplicity,  unity  of  purpose, 

antiring  energy  and  self-sacrifice,  in  his  devotion  to  the  Church  of 

Christ 

Living  he  enjoyed  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  people ;  dying,  he 
left  his  memory  embalmed  in  the  warmest  affection  of  their  hearts. 

This  monument  is  gratefully  erected  by  the  church  and  society  of 
which  he  was  pastor  more  than  thirty  years." 

Rev.  Wakefield  Gale,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth, 
succeeded  Rev.  Mr.  Jewett,  and  was  installed  on  the 
4ih  day  of  May,  1836.  He  was  born  in  Pembroke, 
N.  H.,  and  had  been  pastor  of  a  church  at  Eastport, 
Maine,  ten  years  previous  to  his  pastorate  here.  The 
installation  sermon  was  by  Rev.  William  M.  Rogers, 
of  Boston ;  his  text,  Mark  14th  chap.  15th  verse :  '*And 
be  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature.*'  The  church  was  great- 
ly blessed  under  his  earnest  and  faithful  labors  of 
twenty-seven  years,  and  it  enjoyed  several  very  inter- 
esting revivals  of  religion.  In  the  year  1839  fifty- 
eight  new  members  were  added  to  the  church.  The 
fniit  of  another  revival,  in  1843,  was  an  addition  to 
the  church  membership  of  eighty- two  persons. 

During  his  entire  pastorate  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  were  added  to  the  church,  nearly  all  on  profession 
of  their  faith. 

Mr.  Gale  was  dismissed  by  council  on  the  10th  day 
of  February,  1864,  after  a  very  successful  pastorate. 

In  1839  the  church  edifice  was  thoroughly  repaired, 
and  improved  by  a  new  pulpit  and  pews,  new  windows 
tod  steeple,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  eight  thousand  dollars. 
The  text  of  the  last  sermon  in  the  house  before  the 
repairs  was  John  14lh  chap.  31st  verse:  "Arise,  let 
OS  go  hence;"  and  at  the  re-dedication,  after  the 
work  was  completed,  was  from  116th  Psalm,  7th  verse : 
"  Return  unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath 
dealt  bountifully  with  thee.'' 

No  accident  had  taken  place  during  all  the  months 
occupied  in  repairs  and  improvements. 

His  wife,  Mary  Louisa,  died  in  Rock  port,  April  12, 
1861,  aged  fifty-four  years,  an  exemplary  Christian 
tod  greatly  beloved.  Most  of  the  time  after  he  left 
town  he  made  Easthampton,  Mass.,  his  home,  and 
supplied  the  church  at  West  Granville  for  a  time. 
He  was  married  twice  after  he  left  Rockport.  He 
died  at  Easthampton,  October  2, 1381,  aged  eighty- 


five  years,  leaving  a  widow,  two  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter, children  of  his  first  wife. 

Himself,  wife  Mary  Louisa,  and  five  children  are 
buried  on  his  family  lot  in  our  Beech  Grove  Ceme- 
tery. 

Rev.  William  H.  Dunning  succeeded  Rev.  Mr. 
Gale,  and  was  ordained  on  the  10th  day  of  February, 
1864.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Adams,  D.D.,  of  Boston;  the  ordaining  prayer  by 
Rev.  F.  V.  Tenney,  of  Manchester. 

Mr.  Dunning's  pastorate  was  earnest  and  success- 
ful, though  short  and  broken,  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Its  influence  will  be  lasting. 

After  three  years  and  a  half,  during  which  fifty  new 
members  were  added  to  the  church,  he,  on  account  of 
continued  ill  health,  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
charge,  and  was  dismissed  by  council  on  the  5th  day 
of  February,  1867. 

He  died  on  the  9th  day  of  February,  1869,  at 
Faribault,  Minn.,  where  he  had  gone  in  search  of 
health. 

Rev,  James  W.  Cooper,  the  fifth  pastor  of  this 
church,  was  ordained  on  the  10th  day  of  September, 
1868.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Manning, 
of  the  old  South  Church,  Boston ;  ordaining  prayer 
by  Rev.  William  M.  Barbour,  of  Peabody.  Rev.  J. 
L.  Jenkins,  of  Amherst,  gave  the  charge  to  the  pas- 
tor. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  a  young  man  full  of  promise ;  his 
pastorate  though  short,  was  successful.  The  Sabbath- 
school  increased  in  interest,  and  at  its  close  numbered 
more  than  four  hundred  members.  And  the  church 
May  1,  1870,  had  a  membership  of  three  hundred  and 
nine. 

He  resigned  his  pastorate  November  25, 1870.  His 
letter  was  read  by  Rev.  Will  C.  Wood,  of  Lanesville, 
and  he  was  dismissed  by  council  June  10,  1871.  He  is 
now  and  for  several  years  past  has  been  pastor  of  a 
large  and  influential  church  in  New  Britain,  Conn. 

He  preached  his  farewell  the  last  Sabbath  of  De- 
cember, 1870. 

Rev.  Charles  C.  McIntire  was  the  next  called 
to  the  pastorate,  and  was  installed  by  council  Decem- 
ber 28,  1871.  Invocation  by  Rev.  Charles  Van  Nor- 
den,  of  Beverly ;  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  Rev. 
Will  C.  Wood,  of  Wenham ;  sermon  by  Rev.  George 
N.  Anthony,  of  Peabody  ;  installing  prayer  by  Rev. 
George  L.  Gleason,  of  Manchester;  charge  to  the 
pastor  by  Rev.  C.  R.  Palmer,  of  Tabernacle  Church, 
Salem;  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Segar, 
of  Gloucester ;  address  to  the  people  by  Rev.  S.  C. 
Thacher,  of  Wareham ;  concluding  prayer  by  Rev.  W. 
H.  Teel,  of  Lanesville. 

Mr.  Mclntire's  pastorate  was  rendered  somewhat 
unpleasant  by  circumstances  beyond  his  control. 
When  he  was  called,  the  church  edifice  was  under- 
going very  extensive  repairs  and  improvements.  The 
parish  were  holding  their  Sabbath  services  in  the 
town  hall.    These  repairs  and  improvements  con- 
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sisted  in  BawiDg  the  meeting-house  in  two  and  add- 
ing to  its  length  twenty  feet,  entirely  stripping  the 
inside  of  the  pulpit,  pews,  all  of  the  inside  finish  and 
the  galleries,  purchasing  the  pews,  placing  new  win- 
dows,— in  fact,  thoroughly  changing  the  interior  and 
painting  the  exterior  and  removing  the  vestry  and 
enlarging  it;  all  this  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty-eight 
thousand  dollars,  including  the  purchasing  of  the 
pews.  Then  came  a  depression  of  the  business  of 
the  town  and  financial  failures;  finally  the  debt, 
though  reduced  to  about  twenty  thousand  dollars,  bt- 
came  a  burden  too  heavy  for  the  society  to  bear.  The 
savings  bank,  holding  a  large  mortgage  upon  the 
parish  property,  foreclosed  and  took  possession. 
Thus  the  meeting-house  was  closed  and  the  society 
were  obliged  to  find  some  other  house  in  which 
to  meet  for  worship.  They  were  accommodated  by 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  opening 
to  them  the  door^  of  their  chapel  and  inviting 
them  to  enter,  which  invitation  they  gratefully 
accepted,  and  occupied  the  room,  though  too  strait 
for  them,  several  months.  Mr.  Mclntire  resigned  the 
pastorate  January,  1880,  and  was  dismissed  by  coun- 
cil September  3,  1880. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Howard,  the  seventh  pastor  of  this 
church,  was  installed  by  council  September  3,  1880. 
The  order  of  service  was  as  follows : 

Invocation,  by  Rev.  S.  B.  Andrews,  of  Laneerillc 

Beading  of  Scriptures,  bj  R«t.  John  Capen  (Methodist),  of  Rockport. 

Sermon,  by  R«t.  J.  "B.  Clark. 

Installing  prayer,  by  Rev.  George  L.  Gleason. 

Charge  to  the  pastor,  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Mclntire. 

Right  hand  of  fellowship,  by  Rev.  F.  G.  Clark,  of  Gloucester. 

Address  to  the  people,  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Boynton,  of  Enex. 

Concluding  prayer,  by  Rev.  E.  S.  Potter,  East  Gloucester. 

Benediction,  by  the  pastor. 

The  same  council  dismissed  Rev.  C.  C.  Mclntire. 
When  Rev.  R.  B.  Howard  came  to  the  church  as  a 
supply,  they  were  holding  service  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  He  soon  be- 
came interested,  and  put  forth  efforts  to  repurchase 
the  church  property  ;  these  efforts  found  a  response  by 
members  of  the  parish  and  friends  out  of  town.  The 
savings  bank  proposed  to  relifiquish  its  claim  upon 
the  property  on  the  payment  often  thousand  dollars. 
Members  of  the  society  contributed  with  some  degree 
of  enthusiasm  to  this  end,  and  friends  out  of  town  aided 
by  their  liberal  contributions  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
the  money  was  raised  and  paid  the  bank  ;  the  parish 
again  came  in  possession  of  the  property,  and 
have  continued  free»from  debt  until  the  present  time, 
1887.  Therefore,  financially  consideied,  Mr.  How- 
ard's pastorate  was  surely  a  success,  and  who  will  say 
that  it  was  not  also  spiritually  ? 

Rev.  a.  F.  Norcross  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  this  church  in  the  autumn  of  1884.  He  took 
charge  the  first  Sabbath  in  January,  1885,  and  was 
installed  on  the  13th  day  of  February  following,  which 
was  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  the     organization    of   the    church,    he     being 


its  eighth  pastor.  The  order  of  installation 
was  as  follows ;  Invocation,  by  Rev.  Arthur  W. 
Tirrell,  of  Rockport;  reading  of  Scripture,  by  Rev. 
Nathl.  Richardson,  resident;  sermon,  by  Rev.  W.  J. 
Tucker,  of  Andover;  installing  prayer,  by  Rev.  F.  G. 
Clark,  of  Gloucester;  right  hand  of  fellowship,  by 
Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  of  Haverhill;  charge  to  the 
pastor,  by  Rev.  R.  B.  Howard,  of  Medford ;  address 
to  the  people,  by  Rev.  Temple  Cutler,  of  Essex  ; 
benediction,  by  the  pastor.  Mr.  Norcross  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Dartmouth,  and  commences  his  labors  under 
favorable  auspices.  The  parish  is  free  from  debt,  and 
church  and  parish  united  in  his  settlement,  and  at 
the  present  time,  1887,  are  enjoying  a  tolerable  degree 
of  prosperity.  The  regular  services  are  quite  w^ell  at- 
tended, the  Sabbath-school  is  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, its  sessions  are  quite  well  attended  and  it  has  a 
good  library.  Deacon  Andrew  F.  Clark  is  superin- 
tendent ;  he  is  the  ninth  in  succession  to  that  office 
during  the  sixty-nine  years  of  its  history.  The  school 
has  lately  received  from  the  heirs  of  our  late  respected 
townsman,  John  G.  Dennis,  a  donation  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  thus  following  out  the  intention  of  their 
father,  though  he  left  no  will. 

Second  Congregational  Church. — On  the  15th 
day  of  March,  1865,  a  second  Congregational  Church 
of  sixteen  members  was  organized  by  an  ecclesiastical 
council  called  for  that  purpose.  Rev.  A.  B.  Rich,  of 
Dan  vers,  was  moderator,  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rich- 
ardson, of  Lanesville,  was  scribe.  These  sixteen 
persons  were  dismissed  from  the  First  Congregation- 
al is  t  Church  in  this  town  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing a  second  church  of  the  same  order. 

This  was  deemed  necessary,  as  the  attendance  at  the 
First  Church  was  large,  and  had  outgrown  the  seating 
capacity  of  their  house  of  worship.  At  this  time  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  purchase  or  hire  a  pew  (the  pews 
were  owned  by  individuals).  This  state  of  things  may 
seem  strange  in  this  day  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  true. 
The  Rev.  David  Bremner,  ayoung  man  and  graduate 
of  Andover,  was  called  to  the  First  Church  the  year 
previous,  as  associate  pastor  with  Rev.  Wakefield 
Gale,  having  then  in  view  the  organization  of  a  second 
church,  of  which  he  would  probably  be  the  pastor. 

Soon  after  its  organization  the  church,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  invited  Mr.  Bremner  to  become  their  pas- 
tor. The  society  also  that  had  been  legally  formed 
in  connection  with  the  church  concurred  without  a 
dissenting  voice,  and  voted  to  pay  him  a  salary  of  one 
thousand  dollars  per  year. 

Mr.  Bremner  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  on  the  2d  day  of  May,  1825.  Rev. 
Daniel  Fitz,  of  Ipswich,  was  moderator  of  the  council, 
and  Rev.  A.  H.  Quint,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  was  scribe. 
Eighteen  churches  were  represented  in  the  council. 
The  order  of  exercises  were  Introductory  prayer, 
by  Rev.  A.  H.  Quint;  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by 
Rev.  H.  J.  Patrick,  of  Bedford ;  sermon,  by  Rev.  E. 
A.  Park,   D.D.,  of  Andover;  ordaining  prayer,  by 
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Rev.  Wakefield  Gale,  of  Rockport ;  charge  to  the  pas- 
tor, by  Rev.  Lyman  Whiting,  of  Reading;  right  hand 
of  fellowship,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Manning,  of  Medford ; 
address  to  the  church  and  society,  by  Rev.  J.  E. 
Dwinell,  of  Salem ;  concluding  prayer,  by  Rev.  J.  O. 
Murray,  of  Dan  vers ;  benediction,  by  the  pastor. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bremner  resigned  his  pastorate  October 
13,  1863.  The  church,  after  holding  several  meetings 
aud,  by  a  committee  chosen  for  that  purpose,  conferred 
with  Mr.  Bremner,  reluctantly  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion. He  was  dismissed  by  an  ecclesiastical  council 
October  20,  1864— Rev.  Wakefield  Gale,  moderator, 
and  Rev.  W.  M.  Barbour,  scribe. 

The  council  voted  that  the  pastoral  relation  be  dis- 
solved. Then  they  say :  "  In  coming  to  this  result 
the  council  express  their  regret  at  losing  one  from 
among  us  with  whom  they  have  had  so  much  pleas- 
ant intercourse,  and  who  has  been  so  faithful  and 
useful,  and  so  much  beloved  in  this  community,  as 
well  as  by  hit  own  church  and  society,  and  they 
cheerfully  commend  him  to  the  churches  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  an  able,  devoted  and  successful  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel — sound  in  the  faith,  of  a  blameless 
life, — a  diligent  student  and  an  affectionate  pastor. 
We  tender  to  him  our  undiminished  affection  and 
confidence,  and  wish  him  much  happiness  and  success 
in  the  new  field  of  labor  to  which  Providence  has 
called  him." 

The  church  of  sixteen  members  during  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Bremner  grew  to  eighty. 

After  Rev.  Mr.  Breraner's  resignation  the  pulpit 
was  temporarily  supplied  until  March  31,1864,  when, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  church  and  society  invited 
Rev.  L.  H.  Angier  to  become  their  pastor,  and  he  ac- 
cepted their  invitation.  His  salary  was  fixed  at 
$1000  per  year.  He  occupied  that  position  until 
October,  1867,  when  he  resigned  his  pastorate.  He 
had  not  been  installed  by  council. 

On  account  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  and  the  de- 
cline of  business  and  other  circumstances,  the  church 
and  society  felt  compelled  to  call  an  ecclesiastical 
council  to  advise  with  them,  as  it  had  become  difficult 
to  support  preaching  regularly.  A  council  convened 
on  the  21st  day  of  October,  1868,  and  after  due  con- 
sideration advised  the  Second  Church  to  dissolve 
their  church  organization  and  unite  with  the  First 
Church.  The  Second  Church  voted  not  to  dissolve, 
but  would  grant  letters  to  any  member  who  desired 
them.  Under  this  vote  numbers  took  letters  to  the 
First  Church,  some  to  the  Methodist,  and  at  a  later  day 
some  to  the  church  at  Pigeon  Cove.  The  First 
Church  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  members 
of  the  Second  Church  to  unite  with  them. 

The  chapel  of  the  Second  Church,  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  School  Streets,  was  built  by  stockholders  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1855,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$4000,  including  land.  Previous  to  this  the  Second 
Society  worshipped  in  the  vestry  of  the  First  Church. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  society  it  was  sold  to  the 


Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  by  them  at  a  later  day  to  the  1. 0.  0.  F. 
They  have  raised  it  and  placed  another  story  under 
it,  making  it  convenient  for  their  use,  and  more  at- 
tractive to  the  public  eye. 

On  the  26th  day  of  August,  1864,  an  ecclesiastical 
council  was  called  to  meet  in  Broadway  Chapel  for 
the  purpose  of  ordaining  Walter  Harris  Giles,  a  mem- 
ber of  Second  Congregational  Church,  as  a  missionary 
of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Rev.  A. 
B.  Rich,  of  Beverly,  was  moderator ;  Rev.  Thomas 
Morong,  of  Lanesville,  scribe.  The  sermon  was  by 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Bliss,  of  Constantinople,  Turkey; 
ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  L.  H.  Angier,  of  the  Second 
Church,  Rockport ;  right  hand  of  fellowship  by 
Rev.  William  H.  Dunning,  of  the  First  Church, 
Rockport;  charge  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Thacher,  of  the 
Evangelical  Church,  Gloucester;  closing  prayer,  by 
Rev.  John  A.  Vinton,  of  Boston ;  benediction,  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  Giles. 

He  died  at  Constantinople,  Turkey,  May  21, 1867, 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  son  of 
Deacon  Thomas  and  Mary  Giles,  of  this  town. 

Pigeon  Cove  Chapel. — What  is  now  the  Pigeon 
Cove  Chapel  Church  and  Society  (Congregationalist) 
originated  from  a  Sunday-school  that  was  organized 
in  Woodbury's  Hall  (it  was  over  the  Union  Store), 
May  31,  1857;  there  were  about  forty  persons  present, 
children  and  adults.  Lyman  B.  Stockman  (by  whose 
efforts  mainly  the  school  was  gathered)  was  chosen 
superintendent. 

In  the  month  of  November  the  same  year  the 
school  removed  to  what  was  a  district  school-house, 
before  the  public  schools  were  reorganized.  It  was 
located  near  the  residence  of  Beniah  Colburn  (now 
the  residence  of  Alpheus  Goodwin).  The  school 
continued  at  this  place  until  1869.  When  the  chap- 
el was  built  and  dedicated  it  removed  thither. 

The  most  of  the  time  while  the  school  occupied 
the  school-house  a  preaching  service  was  held  each 
Sabbath  at  five  o'clock  p.m.,  at  which  pastors  of 
neighboring  churches, — Congregationalist,  Baptist  and 
Methodist,  of  Rockport,  and  Congregationalist,  of 
Lanesville — rendered  valuable  service.  When  such 
supplies  failed  a  well-chosen  sermon  was  read  by  the 
superintendent  with  good  effect,  or  else  the  hour  was 
occupied  by  a  prayer  and  conference  meeting. 

While  the  school-house  was  occupied  by  the  Sun- 
day-school the  town,  who  had  purchased  it  of  the 
school  district,  sold  it  to  David  L.  Choate,  for  abyout 
three  hundred  dollars ;  and  he  soon  sold  it  to  Dea- 
con J.  R.  Gotc,  Newell  Giles  and  Elbridge  Witham, 
for  about  the  same  amount.  They  allowed  the  school 
to  occupy  it  seven  years  free  of  rent,  then  sold  ic  to 
the  school  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Aftier 
the  chapel  was  built  the  school,  by  its  trustees,  sold 
the  school-house  and  land  to  Beniah  Colburn,  for 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars. 

The  chapel  was  built  in  1868,  at  a  cost,  including 
land  and  ftirniture,  of  $3696.92.    It  was  dedicated  in 
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January,  1869.  Sermon  by  Rev.  James  W.  Cooper, 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregationalist  Church  in 
Rockport.  At  this  time  there  was  a  debt  resting 
upon  it  of  some  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars ; 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Ladies'  Circle,  by  fairs  and  dona- 
tions by  friends  of  the  institution,  in  1871  the  entire 
debt  was  canceled.  In  1873  the  addition  of  a  tower 
was  made,  a  bell  was  purchased  and  put  in  place  and 
an  iron  fence  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $2475.08.  By 
these  improvements  a  debt  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  dollars  was  incurred;  it  was  gradually  re- 
duced, until  1880,  when  it  was  about  six  hundred 
dollars.  Special  efforts  were  put  forth,  and  friends 
came  forward  with  their  liberal  contributions,  and 
the  entire  debt  was  canceled.  And  none  has  since 
been  incurred. 

Sunday,  August  24,  1873.  For  the  first  time  the 
inhabitants  of  Pigeon  Cove  were  called  to  worship  by 
the  ringing  of  the  church  bell. 

March  20,  1874.  A  church  of  nineteen  members 
was  organized,  under  the  name  of  the  "  First  Church 
of  Christ  at  Pigeon  Cove." 

September  22,  1874.  Thb  church  was  recognized 
by  a  council  of  churches,  duly  called,  as  a  church  of 
Christ  in  good  and  regular  standing  and  fellowship 
with  other  Congregationalist  Churches.  Rev.  E.  S. 
Atwood,  D.D.,  of  the  Crombie  Street  Church,  Salem, 
was  moderator  of  the  council,  and  Rev.  C.  C.  Mcln- 
tire  was  scribe.  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  D.D.,  of 
Boston,  preached  the  sermon.  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Noyes 
was  acting  pastor. 

This  year  there  was  organized  and  incorporated  an 
ecclesiastical  society  in  connection  with  the  church 
to  manage  its  financial  affairs. 

The  land  was  purchased  and  the  chapel  built  in 
the  name  of  the  Sabbath  school,  the  business  being 
managed  by  three  trustees  chosen  by  the  school. 
The  trustees  in  1883,  by  vote  of  the  Sabbath-school, 
deeded  the  chapel,  land  and  furniture  to  the  church 
and  society. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  organization  of  this  school 
Mr.  Stockman  received  an  invitation  to  teach  a 
school  in  Illinois.  He  left  the  Sunday-school  in  the 
charge  of  John  W.  Marshall,  who  continued  to  be 
its  superintendent  twenty-four  years.  Since  his  res- 
ignation Andrew  F.  Clark,  Wm.  W.  Marshall  and 
Samuel  L.  Lamson,  who  is  the  present  incumbent, 
have  at  times  occupied  that  position. 

Mr.  Stockman  returned  home  in  the  summer  of 
1858,  in  poor  health.  He  died  at  the  home  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Albert  Wheeler,  November  27th  of  the 
same  year,  respected  and  beloved.  This  church 
and  society  have  never  been  privileged  with  a  settled 
pastor. 

The  ordinances  of  religion  have  quite  regularly 
been  administered.  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Noyes  was  its 
stated  supply  about  three  years.  Rev.  Elijah  Kel- 
log  about  the  same  length  of  time.  Rev.  R.  B.  How- 
ard about  two  years.    Rev.  S.   B.   Andrews  about 


three  years.  The  other  years  the  pulpit  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  different  clergymen  Sabbath  by  Sabbath. 
The  present  supply  (1887)  is  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Parker. 
The  services  are  generally  well  attended ;  the  Sabbath- 
school  is  in  a  healthy  condition  and  it  has  a  good  li- 
brary. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  three  preaching  ser- 
vices held  in  this  chapel  each  Sabbath,  in  three  dif- 
ferent languages, — English  the  regular  service ;  then 
the  Fin  landers  hold  their  service,  some  thirty  wor- 
shippers; then  the  Swedes,  quite  a  congregation. 
Each  of  them  have  a  minbter  of  their  own  order. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  Society  .— 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  this  town  had  its 
origin  in  a  class  formed  by  Rev.  Aaron  Lummus,  the 
preacher  of  the  Gloucester  Harbor  Church  in  1881. 
He  found  here  Sister  Mrs.  Nicy  Cleave**  (now  Par- 
sons) and  her  husband.  Captain  Levi  Cleaves,  who 
was  not  then  a  professor  of  religion,  but  he  sooo 
became  a  subject  of  saving  grace,  and  joined  the 
society  and  has  held  every  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
church  with  honor  to  himself,  and  with  an  eye  single 
to  the  glory  of  God.  He  died  in  the  triumph  of 
Christian  faith  June  16,  1865,  aged  fifty-eight  years 
and  nine  months. 

The  first  class  was  composed  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: Levi  Cleaves,  Nicy  Cleaves,  John  Cleaves, 
Aaron  Cleaves,  Solomon  Tarr,  Hatty  Tarr,  Charles 
Wormwood,  Zacheus  Roberts,  Lois  Pool,  Rhoda 
Cleaves  and  Betsey  Tarr.  All  of  them  have  passed 
over  the  river  except  Mrs.  Nicy  Cleaves  (now  Par- 
sons) and  Rhoda  Cleaves  (now  Rowe).  This  class 
was  connected  with  the  Gloucester  Harbor  Church 
until  the  year  1838,  when  it  was  set  off  as  a  circuit 
with  Town  Parish,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  L.  B. 
Griffin.  This  year  a  church  edifice  was  erected  and 
dedicated  by  the  pastor,  and  the  next  year  was  set 
apart  as  a  separate  charge  with  Rev.  Israel  Washburn 
pastor. 

The  successive  leaders  of  the  class  were  Charles 
Wormwood,  Levi  Cleaves,  John  Cleaves,  Moses 
Cleaves,  J.  B.  Still  man. 

A  revival  of  religion  attended  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Washburn,  and  he  reported  for  the  year  1839  thirty- 
five  members  and  sixteen  probationers.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  charge  by  Revs.  Thomas  G.  Brown, 
John  P.  Bradley  and  Daniel  Richards. 

The  next  pastor.  Rev.  Charles  O.  Towne,  induced 
the  society  in  1843  to  join  the  Wesleyan  church, 
owing  to  dissatisfaction  growing  out  of  the  anti- 
slavery  discussion,  but  in  the  summer  of  1858  the 
society  returned  to  their  first  love. 

The  services  of  Rev.  Elijah  Mason  were  now 
secured,  who  labored  successfully  until  1863,  who 
found  him  a  good  preacher,  a  faithful  pastor  and  a 
sympathizing  friend.  He  remained  in  town  after 
leaving  his  charge,  until  called  from  the  scenes  of 
his  earthly  labors  to  the  *'  rest  that  remaineth  to  the 
people  of  God." 
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The  next  in  charge  was  Rev.  Joseph  Gerry,  who 
remained  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  A.  B. 
Wheeler.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Ames,  who 
WHS  abundant  in  labors  during  the  three  years  of  his 
ministry,  during  which  the  church  edifice  was  built 
on  Broadway  at  a  cost  of  $16,000.  It  was  dedicated 
April  14,  1869.  Rev.  J.  A.  M.  Chapman  preached 
the  sermon.  Fairer  prospects  now  opened  to  the 
church  and  a  goodly  share  of  spiritual  prosperity  was 
realized.  Rev.  W.  D.  Bridge  followed  Mr.  Ames, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Merrill,  whose 
labors  encouraged  and  strengthened  the  church.  He 
was  followed  by  Rev.  Samuel  Roy.  After  seven 
months  of  faithful  labor  he  was  stricken  down  with 
typhoid  fever,  and  passed  to  his  reward.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  conference  year  was  supplied  by  Rev. 
M.  B.  Cummings.  He  was  returned  to  the  charge  at 
the  next  conference.  On  Sabbath  morning.  May  2, 
1875,  the  church  edifice  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the 
cause  of  which  is  still  unknown.  This  was  a  serious 
lost  to  the  church.  There  was  supposed  to  be  $10,000 
iosurance  upon  the  building,  but  from  untoward 
circumstances  only  one  half  of  the  above  sum  was 
realized,  and  when  the  indebtedness  of  the  society 
was  met  there  remained  only  about  $3000. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  society  to  consider  the  question 
of  re-building  their  house  of  worship  $1000  was  sub- 
scribed for  that  purpose. 

The  present  house,  built  upon  the  site  of  the  last, 
cost  aboat  $9000,  and  the  debt  remaining  upon  it 
now  (1880)  is  $3500.  Mr.  Cummings  was  followed 
by  Rev.  W.  A.  Braman,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
W.  Silverthoroe.  The  labors  of  these  brethren  were 
a  great  blessing  to  the  church.  Rev.  John  Capen 
was  the  next  pastor.  Rev.  Alfred  Noon  succeeded 
him  and  served  one  year.  After  him  was  the  present 
pastor.  Rev.  A.  W.  Tirrell,  now  (1887)  closing  his 
third  year.  He  has  labored  earnestly  and  faithfully 
with  good  success.  During  his  pastorate  the  church 
and  congregation  have  increased  ;  the  church  edifice 
upon  the  outside  has  been  painted,  and  the  society 
freed  from  debt,  which  last  event  was  celebrated  in  a 
becoming  manner  on  the  13th  day  of  April,  1886,  on 
which  occasion  several  of  the  past  pastors  of  the 
church  were  present;  several  clergymen  of  other 
denominations  also  joined  in  this  interesting  service, 
a  prominent  feature  of  which  was  the  burning  of  the 
mortgage  deed  and  note. 

They  have  now  (May,  1887),  a  neat  and  pleasant 
hoose  of  worship,  and  a  flourishing  Sabbath -school,  of 
which  Daniel  Coath  is  superintendent.  The  school 
is  fornidhed  with  a  good  library.  There  is  also  a  fair 
attendance  upon  the  services  of  the  church,  preach- 
ing, &c,j  &c.,  and  are  free  from  debt.  Mr.  Tirrell's 
pastorate  of  three  years,  expired  April,  1887.  Rev. 
John  H.  Mansfield  succeeds  him,  and  is  now  pastor. 

F1R8T  Univer«ali8T  Society. — The  Universalist 
Society  in  Sandy  Bay  was  organized  February  27, 
1821,  by  the  name  of  the  Universalist  Benevolent 


Society  of  Gloucester.  Aaron  Pool,  Solomon  Pool, 
John  Manning,  Francis  Pool,  Moses  Colbey  and 
Daniel  0.  Marshall,  who  were  members  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Christian  Society  of  Gloucester  Harbor; 
William  Norwood,  Charles  Norwood,  Jr.,  David  Bab- 
son,  David  Wheeler,  William  Norwood,  Jr.,  and 
Eben  Norwood,  who  were  members  of  the  Third 
Parish  (Annisquam  Society),  with  others,  consti- 
tuted its  membership.  Previous  to  this,  services  of 
the  Universalist  order  were  held  in  this  village. 
Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Gloucester  Harbor,  preached 
several  Sabbaths  in  the  meeting-house  •  built  by  the 
parish  in  1804,  which,  by  an  understanding  with  the 
Congregationalists,  they  were  to  occupy  two-fifths  of 
the  time  ;  but  after  some  months  of  this  way  of  occu- 
pying the  house,  the  Universalists  were  denied  the 
privilege,  and  were  not  allowed  its  use.  This  act  re- 
sulted in  a  suit  at  law,  which,  after  being  before  the 
court  several  years,  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists (or  the  parish,  as  it  was  called),  they 
to  have  the  exclusive  use  and  occupancy  of  the  meet- 
ing-house. 

Aft«r  they  were  refused  admission  to  the  house  as 
a  society,  they  worshipped  in  a  school-house  that 
stood  on  the  present  site  of  the  Sandy  Bay  house 
stable  and  hall.  The  clergymen  that  officiated  the 
most  frequently  were  Revs.  J.  H.  Bugbee,  J.  Gilman, 
J.  P.  Atkinson,  Hosea  Ballou  and  Lafayette  Mace. 
The  meeting-house  was  built  in  1829,  at  a  cost  of 
about  three  thousand  dollars. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  with  Masonic  ceremonies 
June  24th.  It  was  dedicated  October  8th  of  the  same 
year ;  dedicatory  sermon  by  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  of 
Gloucester.  Rev.  Lafayette  Mace  preached  a  few 
months  in  the  new  house ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Lucius  R.  Page.  The  succession  of  ministers  has 
been  as  follows :  1832,  Rev.  B.  B.  Mussey  ;  1835,  Rev. 
A.  C.  L.  Arnold;  1837,  Rev.  Charies  Spear;  1839, 
Gibson  Smith ;  1841,  Rev.  John  Allen  ;  1844,  Rev.  H. 
C.  Leonard ;  1846,  Rev.  E.  W.  Locke;  1849,  Rev.  S.  C. 
Hewett ;  1850,  Rev.  H.  Van  Campeu ;  1853,  Rev.  A. 
C.  L.  Arnold ;  1856,  Rev.  Wm.  Hooper;  1858,'  Rev.  J. 
H.  Farnsworth;  1861,  Rev.  Stillman  Barden  ;  1867, 
Rev.  George  H.  Vibbert;  1872,  Rev.  Allen  P.  Fol- 
som.  Rev.  B.  G.  Russell  was  acting  pastor  July  1, 
1875 ;  was  ordained  on  the  evening  of  August  5.  The 
Association  of  Boston  Universalists  met  here  on  that 
day ;  it  was  an  appropriate  time  for  an  ordination. 
The  services  were  as  follows:  Invocation,  by  Rev.  C. 
C.  Clark,  of  Pigeon  Cove ;  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  Rev.  T.  W.  Illman,  of  Philadelphia ;  sermon,  by  Rev. 
J.  M.  Atwood,  of  North  Cambridge,  from  Luke  xi. 
23 ;  ordaining  prayer,  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  D.D.,  of 
New  York ;  charge  to  the  pastor,  by  Rev.  D.  Sawyer ; 
fellowship  of  the  churches,  by  Rev.  Richard  Eddy, 
D.D.,  of  Gloucester;  benediction,  by  the  pastor.  He 
continued  in  the  pastorate  several  years,  and  was 
succeeded  in  1880  by  Rev.  Edwin  Davis,  who  was 
pastor  some  four  years.    Rev.  Lorenzo  Haynes  was 
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pastor  from  November,  1884,  to  March  1,  1887,  since 
which  time  they  have  had  no  settled  pastor. 

This  society  was  incorporated  April  6,  1839,  by  the 
name  of  the  Second  Universali^t  Society  of  Glouces- 
ter. February  8,  1845,  its  name  was  changed  to  the 
First  Universalist  Society  of  Rockport  (by  act  of  the 
General  Court).  In  the  year  1868  the  meeting-house 
was  renovated  and  improved  by  putting  in  a  new  pul- 
pit, new  pews  and  windows,  thoroughly  changing 
the  interior.  The  house  was  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  pastor's  study  and  organ-loft ;  a  new  tower  and 
spire  was  erected,  changing  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  exterior  of  the  house.  The  cost  of  all  the  im- 
provements and  repairs  was  more  than  nine  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  caused  a  large  debt,  which  hung 
heavily  upon  the  society.  But  it  has  been  gradually 
decreasing,  until  now  it  is  of  quite  small  proportions, 
and  is  easily  handled.  They  have  an  interesting 
Sabbath-school,  of  which  James  W.  Bradley  is  super- 
intendent, and  has  occupied  that  position  some 
tweniy  years.    They  have  a  good  library. 

Second  Universalist  Society. — In  the  year 
1861,  August,  a  Sunday-school  of  the  Universalist 
denomination  was  organized  in  the  engine-house 
hall  of  the  Pigeon  Cove  Engine  Company.  There 
were  twenty  persons  present;  Austin  W.  Story  was 
chosen  superintendent,  and  has  been  re-elected  to 
that  position  each  year  until  the  present  time  (1887). 
The  number  now  connected  with  the  school  is  seventy- 
five  ;  they  have  a  library  of  six  hundred  volumes. 
After  occupying  the  engine-hall  for  a  time,  they  re- 
moved to  a  building  that  wa^  Edmunds'  bowling- 
alley,  then  to  Edmunds'  Hall,  where  they  maintain- 
ed preaching  to  a  considerable  extent.  March  31, 
1869,  a  religious  society  was  organized  in  connection 
with  the  Sunday-school,  by  the  name  of  the  Pigeon 
Cove  Universalist  Association.  February  28,  1878, 
an  act  of  incorporation  waA  obtained,  and  the  name  of 
the  society  was  changed  to  the  "  Second  Universalist 
Society  of  Rockport." 

In  the  year  1873  they  built  a  neat  and  commodious 
meeting-house,  at  a  cost  of  $10,542.43.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  God  on  the  12ihday  of  June, 
1873.  Rev.  Richard  Eddy,  D.D.,  of  Gloucester, 
preached  the  sermon. 

This  society  has  had  no  pastor  installed.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  names  of  those  clergymen  that  have  oflSci- 
ated  from  time  to  time :  Rev.  A.  A.  Folsom  was  the 
first  to  supply  the  pulpit ;  next  was  Rev.  C.  C.  Clark, 
from  1874  to  1875 ;  Rev.  Robert  C.  Lansing, from  1876 
to  1878  ;  Rev.  George  H.  Vibbert,  from  June,  1878,  to 
July,  1879 ;  Rev.  B.  G.  Russell,  from  July,  1879,  to 
May  30,  1880 ;  Rev.  Edwin  Davis,  from  July,  1880, 
to  April  22,  1884 ;  Rev.  Miss  L.  Haynes,  from  Sep- 
tember 28,  1884,  to  March  22,  1885;  Rev.  Nathan 
R.  Wright,  July,  August  and  September,  1885,  since 
which  date  the  pulpit  has  been  supplied  the  most  of 
the  Sabbaths  by  transient  clergymen. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  who  made 


Pigeon  Cove  his  summer  home  many  years,  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  of  this  church  gratuitously  one  Sab- 
bath of  each  year,  so  long  as  his  health  allowed. 

The  funeral  services  of  several  of  the  most  promi- 
inent  citizens  of  the  village  have  been  held  in  this 
house.  These  services  tend  to  increase  the  usefulness 
of  a  house  of  worship. 

Baptist  Church.— The  Baptist  Church  in  Sandy 
Bay,  Gloucester,  was  constituted  in  1807,  with  some 
few  members,  some  of  whom  belonged  to  Gloucester 
proper.  The  society  began  to  form  about  1805  or 
1806.  Rev.  Elisha  Scott  Williams,  of  Beverly  (Bap- 
tist), preached  in  the  new  Congregationaiist  meeting- 
house once  before  Mr.  Jewett  came  to  Sandy  Bay. 

The  Baptist  Society  was  incorporated  in  the  year 
1811,  by  the  name  of  the  First  Baptist  Society  of 
Goucfester ;  no  settled  pastor  until  1819  or  1820.  The 
first  person  baptized  by  immersion  in  Sandy  Bay  was 
James  Woodbury,  March  10,  1805,  by  Rev.  Elisha 
Scott  Williams,  of  Beverly. 

Captain  Benjamin  Hale,  born  in  Sandy  Bay  in 
1776,  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  Baptist  order  in 
this  village.  He  was  converted  on  shipboard,  about 
the  year  1800,  while  on  a  voyage  from  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, to  Madeira.  They  encountered  a  heavy  gale  of 
wind;  the  brig  was  considerably  damaged  and  was 
obliged  to  put  back  for  repairs :  a  part  of  her  cargo 
was  contraband ;  the  captain  conscientiously  refused 
to  complete  the  voyage  with  such  a  cargo ;  the  owners 
put  the  mate  in  charge ;  the  brig  was  partially  repair- 
ed, sailed  and  was  never  heard  from.  Captain  Hale 
took  passage  for  Alexandria,  Va. ;  on  the  voyage  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  became  disabled  and  Captain 
Hale  brought  her  safely  into  port.  He  was  awake  to 
his  religious  principles,  and  in  1811  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  He  was  married  in  New  York,  in 
1804,  to  Judith  White,  of  Sligo,  Ireland,  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  at  her  home.  He  was  baptized 
in  New  York.  After  a  few  years  on  shore  he  again 
took  to  the  sea,  and  in  1817,  while  on  the  passage 
home,  he,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  went  aloft,  the  crew  re- 
fusing to  go;  he  received  an  internal  injury,  which 
terminated  in  consumption ;  he  died  in  1818,  aged 
forty-two  years.  Previous  to  the  building  of  the 
meeting-house,  even  before  the  act  of  incorporation, 
they  held  meetings  in  private  houses,  often  in  the 
house  of  Eben'r  Pool. 

James  A.  Boswell  was  settled  the  first  pastor  of 
this  church,  in  1820.  He  preached  in  an  unfinished 
hall ;  it  was  the  second  story  of  the  house  next  east 
of  the  now  Eureka  Hall.  He  taught  school  daring 
the  week  in  the  same  room.  The  Sabbath-school  was 
organized  in  1821.  Their  meeting-house  was  built  in 
1822 ;  it  was  occupied  for  preaching  service  without 
pews  until  1828,  when  it  was  furnished  with  pews, 
and  a  number  of  them  were  sold  on  the  4th  day  of 
July,  the  same  year.  The  cost  of  the  house,  with 
the  land  and  pews,  was  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty- four  dollars. 
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March  10, 1840,  name  changed  to  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  and  Society  of  Rockport. 

The  following  named  have  served  as  pastors : 

BeT.  JamM  A.  Boewell » 1820  to  1823 

Bev.  Reuben  Curtii 1827  "  1830 

Bev.  BarUett  Peaae ^  1831  "  1833 

Ber.  Otto  Wing 1833  "  1836 

BeY.  Gibben  WlUIama 1837  "  1838 

R«T.  Benj.  Knight „ „  1839  "  1840 

B«T.0ti«Wing ^  1840  "  1842 

Bev.  Levi  B.  Hathaway May,    1843,  died  Aug.  1,1843 

Ber.  B.  N.  Harris 1844  to  1846 

Bar.  Samuel  0.  Gilbert » 1846  "  1848  i 

Bev.  Thomas  Driver March,  1849  "  1849 

Bev.  George  Lyle „ 1830  to  1852 

Bev.  Thomas  Driver 1852  **  1854 

BeT.  A.  K.  Battelle ^  1856  "  1866 

Bev.  J.  M.  Driver 1856  •*  1869 

Deacon  Samuel  Cheever. 1860  '*  1863 

BeT.  BeiU.  I.  Lane 1863  "  1867 

BeT.  Lewis  Holmes 1867  *•  1869 

Rev.  Otis  L.  Leonard  was  ordained  September  22, 
1869.    Order  of  exercises  were  as  follows: 

ImoeaOoH By  BeT.  W.  D.  Bridge,  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

Beading  the  ScriptureM By  Bev.  J.  C.  Foster,  of  Beverly. 

Opmiag  Prayer »By  Rev.  Mr.  Gannett,  of  East  Gloucester. 

Bermtm By  BeT.  Justin  D.  Fulton,  of  Boston. 

Ordaming  Prayer By  Bev.  S.  H.  Pnttt,  of  Salem. 

Right  Hondo/  FeUowahip By  Bev.  F.  F.  Emerson,  of  Gloucester. 

Charge  to  the  Pcuior By  Rov.  T.  £.  Vassar,  of  Lynn. 

Charge  to  the  Church. By  Rev.  Hanrey  Fitz,  ot  Middleton. 

Cloeimg  Prayer „.....By  Rov.  Wm.  M.  Lyle,  a  returned  Miraionary. 

Benediotion By  the  Pastor. 

The  exercises  were  of  a  high  order.  He  served 
antil  September,  1874;  he  then  resigned  and  was 
dismissed. 

Bev.  A.  J.  Lyon 1875  to  1876 

Bev.  E.  D.  Bowers 1878  "  1881 

Bev.  George  A.  GleaveUnd 1882  **  1883 

Bev.  N.  B.  Wilson March,  1885,  Feb'y,  1886 

Daring  the  years  1866-67,  they  enlarged  their 
meeting-house  lot  by  purchasing  an  additional 
piece  of  land.  They  raised  the  house  several  feet 
above  the  foundation,  and  moved  it  from  fronting 
on  High  Street,  to  its  present  location,  fronting 
ou  Mount  Pleasant  Street,  and  added  to  its  length 
twenty  feet.  They  completely  renovated  the  interior 
and  furnished  it  with  a  new  pulpit  and  furniture, 
new  pews;  walls  and  ceiling  at  a  later  day  were 
neatly  frescoed,  making  a  very  neat  and  pleasant 
audience-room.  A  small  vestry  was  constructed  over 
the  vestibule.  A  new  tower  and  steeple  was  erected, 
and  at  a  later  day  was  furnished  with  a  bell.  The 
exterior  of  the  house  was  put  in  good  condition  by 
carpenters  and  painters.  The  whole  cost  of  these  im- 
provements was  more  than  six  thousand  dollars, 
which  was  all  paid  at  the  time  except  thirteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  which  sum  did  not  long  remain  unpaids 
The  society  has  been  free  from  debt  until  the  present 
time. 

The  ordinances  of  religion  are  supported  now  and 
for  several  years  last  past  by  free-will  offerings. 


86} 


1  Died  Sept  1, 1849. 


The  church  edifice  was  re-dedicated  April  10, 
1867 ;  sermon  by  Eev.  Benjamin  J.  Lane,  who  was 
pastor  about  three  years,  closing  July,  1867. 

They  have  now  no  settled  pastor,  but  religious 
services  are  regularly  held,  preaching  by  supply 
pastors. 

The  Sabbath-school  is  in  good  condition  ;  member- 
ship, one  hundred ;  library,  three  hundred  volumes. 

Nathaniel  Bicaardson,  Jr.,  superintendent,  now  on 
his  fifteenth  year  of  service. 

Catholic  Chubch.  —  Up  to  the  year  1830  our 
population  was  nearly  all  native  born  ;  even  at  a  later 
date  there  were  but  few  foreigners  who  made  their 
home  with  us.  In  1850  there  were  quite  a  number 
of  foreigners,  most  of  them  Catholics ;  therefore  the 
necessity  of  a  service  of  that  order.  The  first  Mass  cele- 
brated in  this  town  was  in  what  is  now  Eureka  Hall, 
in  the  year  1860 ;  Rev.  Father  John  McCabe,  of  Salem, 
officiated. 

In  1856  the  Catholic  population  had  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  their 
erecting  a  house  of  worship.  Quite  a  number  traveled 
to  Gloucester  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  to  attend  the 
service  of  their  order.  Their  chapel  was  built  on 
Broadway,  and  opened  for  service  in  1856.  Rev. 
Thomas  Shehan,  of  Salem,  was  earnest  and  active  in 
erecting  this  house  of  worship,  the  cost  of  which,  with 
the  land,  was  about  three  thousand  dollars. 

Rev.  Luigi  Acquarone  was  the  first  ministering 
priest  here ;  his  parish  encircled  the  cape.  He  was  a 
gentleman  highly  respected.  With  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  foreign  population,  which  was  largely 
Catholics,  the  labor  required  was  more  than  Father 
Acquarone  could  perform.  Rev.  Thomas  Barry  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  society  here ;  he  con- 
tinued in  service  until  his  death,  which  occurred  after 
a  short  illness  in  January,  1883.  Rev.  Daniel  S. 
Healey  immediately  succeeded  Mr.  Barry,  and  is 
now  the  ministering  priest  in  this  town  and  at  Lanes- 
ville. 

Soon  after  he  came  in  charge  of  the  work  here  he 
set  about  enlarging  and  improving  their  house  of  wor- 
ship, making  it  more  convenient  and  attractive,  both 
the  exterior  and  interior  presenting  a  more  favorable 
appearance.  The  whole  cost  of  the  improvement  was 
thirty-six  hundred  dollars,  which  has  been  paid. 

The  Sabbath-school  numbers  one  hundred  mem* 
hers,  and  is  an  interesting  and  useful  institution.  All 
their  Sabbath  services  and  also  services  on  other  set 
days  are  well  attended. 

Pbotestant  Episcopal  Chubch.— The  first  effort 
to  establish  Episcopal  Church  service  in  this  town 
was,  as  far  as  is  known,  in  the  year  1872.  Services 
were  held  several  months  this  year  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  but  were  discontinued  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  The  services  tt^ere  conducted  by 
Rev.  D.  Reid,  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Glou- 
cester. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1878,  services  were  again 
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commenced  and  continued  until  late  in  October,  each 
Sunday,  in  Eureka  Hall.  The  officiating  clergyman 
was  the  Rev.  William  R.  Hooper,  rector  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Gloucester.  On  the  afternoon  of  July 
15th  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Paddock  preached 
the  sermon. 

There  were  only  occasional  services  of  this  order 
held  in  this  town  from  October,  1878,  to  November, 
1885,  except  a  lay  service  has  been  held  during  the 
summer  months  since  1878  at  the  cottage  of  Mr. 
Eben  C.  Millett,  on  Phillips  Avenue,  Pigeon  Cove. 
In  November,  1885,  a  service  was  held  in  Haskins 
Hall,  conducted  by  Rev.  John  S.  Beers.  The  next 
Sunday  service  was  held  in  Rechabite  Hall,  presided 
over  by  Emil  Charles  Pfeiffer;  these  services  have 
now  become  a  fixed  institution. 

A  regular  organization  was  effected  on  the  7th  day 
of  May,  1886,  by  the  name  of  St.  Mary's  Mission  ;  it 
comprised  nineteen  members,  viz. : 

Otis  £.  Smith.  Reginald  R.  OoUey.  Fnink  H.  Perkins. 

Frank  Wilson.  T.  T.  H.  Harwood.  Luth«r  C.  Tibbets. 

Charles  Tresnon.  Fanny  U.  0.  Sanborn.  James  Moore,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Rosa  Ann  Morse.  Delia  F.  Smith.  O.  Q.  C.  O'Brien,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Abbie  Tibbets.  Mary  L.  Tibbets.  Charles  F.  Mills. 

Eliza  T.  Lane.  Fannie  0.  Tapper.  Cora  A.  Pickering. 
John  Muore. 

Otis  E.  Smith  was  elected  warden.  A  Sunday- 
school  is  connected  with  the  mission.  Reginald  R. 
Colley  is  superintendent. 


CHAPTER  CXIII. 
BOCKPORT— ( Continued), 

Bm>ohtHonary  War—Drought— Great  Siumc  Storm—Sieknett—Fitkmg—Firt 
DepartiMnt—War  of  1812— 2VTiij}eraiic«  a$td  Moral  Reform— Fir—— 
Manvfa/^m—Pont'Office-Stone  Quarrying— Rockpori .  Bank—Rockport 
Saving*  and  Gnmile  8avi»g»  Bank—Centmnial  of  Incorporation  of  Saiufy 
Bay— Fourth  of  July  CelOfralioH,  li5^— School*— Rod^ort  Railroad. 

Revolutionary  War. — ^The  villages  of  Sandy 
Bay  and  Pigeon  Cove  gradually  increased  in  popula- 
tion and  resources.  There  were  a  few  Grand  Bankers ; 
the  in-shore  fishing  boats  that  were  from  eight  to  fif- 
teen tons  had  increased  to  considerable  numbers ;  there 
were  a  few  rudely  cultivated  fields  yielding  a  meagre 
harvest.  Fishing  was  the  leading  interest.  The  peo- 
ple had,  amid  these  scanty  resources,  gradually  strug- 
gled up  to  a  position  of  comparative  importance 

They  had  their  meeting-house  and  minister,  their 
school-house  and  teacher,  their  selectmen  some  of 
the  years,  and  minor  officials, — all  this  betokening 
progress  and  improvement. 

The  rude  blase  of  war  is  heard  along  the  coast ; 
it  comes  like  a  mildew  upon  the  budding  prospects 
of  these  villagers.  Soon  the  channels  of  business 
begin  to  close ;  the  larger  vessels,  the  Grand  Bank 
schooners,    are    docked.     The    active    and   hardy 


men,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  village,  are  turned 
from  their  peaceful  pursuits  to  those  of  war.  The 
minister,  after  serving  the  people  twenty  years  as 
their  pastor,  except  occasional  intervals  of  absence 
when  he  was  serving  as  chaplain  in  the  French  War, 
again  yields  to  the  circumstances  of  war,  and  enlists 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  as  chaplain  and  sur- 
geon^s  mate,  first  at  Dorchester,  then  in  Rhode  Island 
and  at  other  places,  and  so  continued,  except  with 
occasional  visits  to  his  people,  for  about  three  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  he  returned 
to  his  little  flock,  who  had  long  mourned  the  ab- 
sence of  their  spiritual  guide  and  teacher.  They 
were  able,  on  account  of  the  disastrous  efiects  of  the 
war,  to  pay  him  a  salary  of  only  ninety  quintals  of 
hake-fish  yearly.  He  continued  with  them  two  years, 
and  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  salary,  and 
probably  anticipating  no  increase  on  account  of  the 
continued  poverty  of  the  people,  he  was  dismissed  at 
his  own  request  in  1779,  and  removed  to  Coos  County, 
New  Hampshire,  where  tradition  says  that  he  had  a 
settlement  of  one  thousand  acres  of  land.  His  goodg 
and  furniture  were  packed  in  an  ox-cart  which  he 
purchased  of  Captain  Dodge  of  the  Pigeon  Hill  farm. 
The  journey  to  his  new  home  consumed  some  seven 
or  eight  days. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1775,  some  twenty  boats 
were  on  the  in-shore  fishing-grounds,  when  they  re- 
ceived news  that  the  British  were  marching  on  Con- 
cord. They  immediately  weighed  anchor  and  sailed 
for  home,  and  before  night  almost  every  man  was  at 
Gloucester  Harbor,  armed  and  equipped  with  such 
guns  and  arms  as  came  to  hand,  and  were  ready  to 
march  upon  the  enemy.  Soon  news  was  received  that 
the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  the  enemy  were  re- 
treating towards  Boston.  The  most  active  men  readily 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  their  country;  the  old  men 
and  boys  incapable  of  entering  the  service  remained 
at  home  and  engaged  in  fishing  or  cultivating  the 
soil.  They  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  their  fish  for 
barter  or  for  greatly  depreciated  paper  money,  which 
was,  sometimes  during  the  war,  sold  for  2$.  6d.  on  the 
pound.  In  one  instance,  a  soldier  sent  his  wife  his 
month's  pay,  and  this  she  exchanged  for  one  bushel 
of  meal.  About  1779  no  grain  could  be  purchased  in 
this  vicinity,  and  a  young  man  was  sent  to  Beverly  to 
purchase  a  few  bushels  of  barley. 

Salt  for  several  years  of  the  war  was  very  dear — 
therefore,  sometimes  fish  were  imperfectly  cured.  Mr. 
William  Norwood  conceived  the  idea  of  salting  fish 
in  hogsheads,  and  thus  make  a  saving  of  salt.  His 
plan  was  quite  a  success,  and  was  soon  adopted  by 
all.  This  practice  has  continued  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent to  the  present  day.  Previous  to  this,  the  practice 
was  to  salt  fish  in  bulk,  or,  as  sometimes  termed,  dry- 
salted. 

This  village  was  well  represented  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill;  a  company  of  sixty-six  men,  including 
officers,  it  is  said,  were  enlisted  by  Daniel  B.  Tarr,  its 
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orderly-sergeant.  They  met  for  drill  at  his  house, 
which  is  DOW  (1887)  the  home  of  George  W.  Legaller, 
whose  wife  is  a  granddaughter  of  Sergeant  Tarr.  He, 
patriot  as  he  was,  gave  up  the  command  to  John 
Rowe. 

This  company  left  town  Monday,  June  12th,  going 
through  Wenham  on  their  way  to  the  camp.  On  the  16th 
they  reached  Mystic  River,  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
that  day  took  up  their  line  of  march  from  that  place. 
About  dark  they  halted.  In  a  short  time,  by  the  yet 
lingering  twilight,  they  saw  a  large  number  of  sol- 
diers approaching,  who  were  soon  found  to  be  a  de- 
tachment from  the  army  at  Cambridge.  As  soon  as 
they  came  up.  Captain  Rowers  company  joined  them, 
and  the  whole  body  moved  towards  Breed's  Hill.  On 
their  arrival  they  silently  set  to  work  with  picks  and 
spades  to  throw  up  intrenchments.  When  the  re- 
doubt was  finished,  and  while  the  enemy  were  land- 
iog,  Captain  Rowe,  with  a  part  of  the  company,  was 
dispatched  to  carry  oflf  the  tools.  On  their  return, 
these  men  were  ordered  to  the  extreme  left  wing  of 
the  provincial  troops,  near  Mystic  River.  It  thus 
happened  that  the  company  was  divided,  and  was  not 
again  united  during  the  day.  Ensign  Cleaveland  and 
Sergeant  Haskins  remained  in  the  redoubt  with  one 
part,  while  Captain  Rowe  and  Lieutenant  Pool,  with 
the  other,  were  on  the  left  of  the  line — some  assisting 
in  building  the  rail-fence  as  a  protection  from  the 
bullets  of  the  enemy,  and  others  at  the  end  of  the  line 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  building  up  a  small  breast- 
work with  stones  and  dirt.  They  were  thus  engaged 
till  the  English  advanced,  about  three  o'clock  p.  m. 
Major  McCleary  gave  them  particular  directions  how 
to  ac( ;  they  were  to  load  and  fire  with  one  knee  upon 
the  ground,  and,  after  the  first  volley,  not  to  wait  for 
orders,  but  to  load  and  fire  as  fast  as  possible,  taking 
care  not  to  throw  away  any  shot  by  firing  at  too  long 
a  distance.  The  enemy,  as  is  well  known,  were  re- 
pulsed twice,  but,  at  the  third  attack  the  ammunition 
at  the  redoubt  gave  out. 

A  retreat  was  ordered,  and  the  troops  at  the  rail- 
lence  joined  in  it.  They  retreated  that  night  to 
Ploughed  Hill.  Three  of  Captain  Rowe's  company 
were  killed  in  the  battle  and  two  were  wounded. 
Francis  Pool  and  Josiah  Brooks  were  killed  at  the 
rail- fence,  while  in  the  act  of  firing.  William  Parsons 
was  killed  at  the  redoubt.  Daniel  Doyle  was  hurt  by 
a  ball,  which  passed  through  the  palisade,  struck  him 
in  the  breast,  broke  a  button  off  his  clothing,  but  did 
not  enter  his  body.  William  Foster  was  wounded  in 
the  retreat,  in  the  wrist.  Sergeant  Haskins  had  two 
cartridges  left  when  he  retreated  from  the  post,  but 
he  fired  them  upon  the  enemy  when  he  got  to  the 
rail-fence. 

Seventeen  of  this  company  were  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  five  only  over  thirty,  none  over  forty. 
The  youngest  was  William  Lowe,  a  lad  of  fourteen ; 
John  Rowe,  Jr.,  a  son  of  the  captain,  was  sixteen. 


Roll  of  Captain 

John  Bo  we,  captain. 

Mark  Pool,  lieutenant. 

Ebenr.  CleaTeland,  ensign. 

Daniel  Barber  Tarr,  sergeantt. 

William  HaBkina,  sergeant. 

Ebenr.  Joelyn,  sergeant. 

William  Foster,  sergeant. 

Jonathan  Rowe,  corporal. 

Thomas  Finson,  corporal. 

John  Gott,  corporal. 

William  Low,  corporal. 

Bei\j.  Davis,  drummer. 

Isaac  Haskell,  fifsr. 

Jacob  Allen. 

Obadiah  Atkins. 

Darld  AveriU. 

Eleazer  Batman. 

Daniel  Butler. 

Daniel  Crage. 

Henry  Clark. 

Darid  Doyle. 

Dominicns  Daris. 

Samuel  Hark. 

Joseph  Dreoser. 

Bichard  Dresser. 

Thomas  Dresser. 

CUeb  EI  well. 

James  Phips. 

Ebenezer  Gott 

Joshua  Gore. 

Bennet  Haskins. 

William  Jumper. 

John  Claric. 


JRow^i  Cdmpany, 

Joneph  Lane. 
James  Lunrey. 
Francis  Lane. 
Samuel  Low. 
Henry  Morgan. 
Henry  Parsons. 
Hugh  Parkhurst. 
Joseph  Parsons. 
Jeffrey  Parsons. 
John  Buwe,  Jr. 
Joehna  Bowe. 
Peter  Bichardson. 
William  Bowe. 
Daniel  Somes. 
John  Smith. 
Ephraim  Sheldren. 
John  Tarr. 
John  Tarr,  Jr. 
Jabez  Tarr. 
James  Tarr. 
William  Woodbury. 
Ebeneser  Witham. 
Spencer  Thomas. 
Jonathan  Parsons. 
Peter  Emmons. 
Thomas  Edes. 
John  Youlio. 
John  Parrot. 
Joseph  Low. 
Aaron  Biggs. 
Francis  Pool. 
Josiah  Brooks. 
Wm.  Parsons. 


Soon  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  an  English  brig 
was  seen  at  anchor  in  the  fog  between  IStraitsmouth 
Island  and  Thachers.  About  fifteen  men  manned 
a  boat  in  Long  Cove,  and  were  soon  alongside  of  the 
brig.  They  had  taken  the  precaution  to  keep  most  of 
the  men  below  deck.  They  suddenly  surprised  the 
crew  and  boarded  the  brig  and  took  her  into  Whirl- 
pool dock.  She  had  a  deck-load  of  cattle,  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions  under  deck.  The  cattle  were 
driven  to  Gloucester  harbor  and  sold  at  auction ;  the 
brig  was  taken  to  Squam  River  and  was  finally  cut 
up.  One  of  the  crew,  Thomas  Knutsford,  tarried  at 
Pigeon  Cove  and  settled  just  to  the  westward  of 
Pigeon  Hill.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Wm.  Andrews, 
who  lived  upon  and  owned  the  land  that  received  his 
name, "  Andrews  Point.''  A  number  of  his  descendants 
are  now  living  here.  This  was  said  to  be  the  first 
prize  taken  in  this  war. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1776,  twelve  men  of  Sandy 
Bay  saw  a  vessel  in  the  offing  which  they  supposed 
was  an  English  cartel  or  supply  ship  with  supplies  for 
the  British  army.  About  the  same  hour  the  priva- 
teer "  Yankee  Hero  "  hove  in  sight  off  Andrews  Point 
These  men  took  a  boat  owned  by  John  Qott  and  Daniel 
B.  Tarr  to  go  with  others  off*  to  the  "  Yankee  Hero." 
They  were  very  expeditious  and  were  soon  on  board 
the  privateer,  and  persuaded  the  captain  to  run  down 
to  the  ship  in  the  offing.  When  near  her  they  fired  a 
gun.  To  their  great  surprise  the  vessel  proved  to  be 
the  English  frigate  "Milford."  She  opened  upon 
the  privateer  and  soon  compelled  her  to  haul  down 
her  colors.    Four  of  their  men  were  killed,  others 
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were  wounded ;  one,  Ebenr.  Bo  we,  lost  an  ann.  While 
the  colors  were  being  hauled  down  Mark  Pool,  who 
was  lieutenant  of  Capt.  Kowe's  company  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  fired  the  last  gun  from  the  privateer. 
Part  of  its  charge  was  a  short  crow-bar.  This  bar 
stuck  fast  in  the  ship's  forward  bulwarks.  The  ship's 
crew  named  it  the  "  Yankee  belaying-pin."  The  pri- 
vateer with  a  prize  crew  was  taken  to  Halifax,  where 
Reuben  Brooks  and  William  Parkhurst  and  it  may 
be  that  others  of  her  crew  died.  Most  of  the  Sandy 
Bay  men  were  sent  to  Boston  or  New  York  and  ex- 
changed. Major  John  Rowe  was  sent  to  New  York. 
He  died  at  Boylston  Springs,  N.  Y.,  in  1801.  Some 
few  of  the  men  were  absent  seven  years. 

In  the  year  1779  the  small-pox  was  quite  prevalent 
all  over  town,  and  Sandy  Bay  had  its  full  share. 
Pest-houses  were  established  at  first,  but  at  length 
people  were  permitted  to  remain  at  their  homes  if 
sick.  Inoculation  was  practiced  very  generally 
(vaccination  had  not  been  discovered). 

The  parish  voted  that  no  person  be  allowed  to 
inoculate  in  their  houses  without  a  permit  from  the 
committee.  Any  person  violating  this  order  was  to 
receive  thirty- three  lashes.  We  have  no  record  of  a 
whipping-post  in  this  village,  but  there  was  one  in  the 
First  Parish,  where  offenders  were  punished.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  of  one  hundred  and  ten  persons  inocu- 
lated in  this  village  but  two  died. 

Ship  "Tempest"  fitted  out  for  the  West  Indies  as 
a  letter  of  marque,  sailed  from  Gloucester  some  time 
during  the  war,  was  lost  at  sea  with  her  entire  crew, 
eight  of  whom  belonged  in  Sandy  Bay. 
During  theiwar  this  village  lost  by  privateering,  killed 
in  battle  and  died  in  prison  more  than  fifty  men,  the 
bone  and  muscle  of  the  village.  Some  of  the  older 
men  and  children  that  remained  at  home  were  swept 
off  by  the  imall-pox ;  therefore,  the  population  was 
greatly  reduced.  This  people  had  passed  through 
great  and  severe  trials,  but  their  patriotism  never 
wavered,  always  ready  to  dare  and  do  for  their  inde- 
pendence. 

We  gladly  turn  from  these  scenes  of  darkness  and 
gloom  to  those  more  congenial  and  inspiring,  which 
were  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  people.  The  noise 
of  war  and  clangor  of  arms  subside,  and  peace,  so  long 
driven  from  the  abodes  of  men,  returns,  and  in  his  train 
follows  industry,  enterprise  and  thrift. 

The  soldier  lays  down  his  arms  and  assumes  the 
plow.  The  sailor,  so  long  the  sport  of  fickle  and  ad- 
verse fortunes,  hies  home  from  bloody  seas  and  engages 
in  honorable  commerce.  The  channels  of  trade 
gradually  open  and  business  agains  flows  on  its  wonted 
course.  The  fishing  interests  of  the  village  assume 
greater  importance ;  the  population  increases.  Inde- 
pendence, a  free  country,  are  inspiring  words  and 
quicken  the  energies  of  the  people.  At  this  time,  1783, 
tbere  were  about  sixty-five  dwelling-houses  and  fi.ve 
hundred  people,  four  Grand  Bank  fishing  schooners, 
some  twenty  boats  from  eight  to  fifteen  tons,  two  more 


Grand  Bankers  are  about  being  added  to  the  fleet  by 
Daniel  Thurston  and  his  son. 

About  this  time  Benj.  Hale  and  Daniel  Young 
built  the  schooner  "  Lucy  *'  and  fitted  her  for  Bank  fish- 
ing. The  parish,  feeling  the  need  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  engaged  the  services  of  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart  He 
labored  here  mo«t  of  the  time  for  two  years,  both  as  min- 
ister and  school-teacher;  his  salary  was  one  hundred 
pounds,  old  tenor,  per  year.  In  1782  the  Bill  of  Rights 
gave  liberty  to  all  people  in  the  State.  At  this  time 
there  were  slaves  in  this  village.  James  Norwood, 
Isaac  Pool  and  Joseph  Baker  and  probably  some 
others  were  slave-holders,  but  now  all  men  were  free; 
but  those  freedmen  continued  to  live  in  the  village,  at 
least  a  portion  of  them.  Up  to  this  time  there  had 
not  been  much  advance  in  agriculture  ;  there  were 
perhaps  a  dozen  farmers  with  plenty  of  land,  but  they 
chose  rather  to  draw  their  supplies  from  the  ocean 
than  from  their  broad  acres.  Even  for  what  few  cattle 
they  kept  they  depended  for  food  very  much  upon  salt 
hay  transported  by  boats  from  Ipswich.  In  1786  the 
old  wharf  was  repaired;  this  was  a  timber  wharf, 
and  was  about  twenty  feet  wide  and  some  seventy  feet 
in  front  of  the  present  old  or  White  wharf.  It  was  not 
one-half  the  length  nor  near  as  high  as  the  present 
wharf. 

In  1789  the  tax  of  Sandy  Bay  was  $580.  Jabez  Tarr 
was  collector ;  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  persons 
were  taxed.  In  1788  the  parish  voted  the  Independent 
Society  the  use  of  the  meeting  house  one-fourth  of  the 
time  on  condition  of  their  bearing  their  proportion  of 
the  expense  of  repairs.  This  is  the  first  mention  of 
the  Universalists  in  this  village. 

By  1794  the  inhabitants  had  increased  to  seven 
hundred,  and  there  were  about  seventy-five  dwelling- 
houses.  Business  had  been  quite  flourishing  for  several 
years  until  1797,  when  it  became  depressed. 

Drought,  Snow-Stobm  and  Sickness. — In  the 
year  1779  there  was  a  great  drought,  which  greatly 
added  to  the  suflerings  of  this  people,  who  were 
already,  on  account  of  the  war,  in  very  straitened 
circumstances.  This  drought  cut  ofl^  to  a  considerable 
extent  their  agricultural  supplies.  Then  the  winter 
of  1779  "  was  so  very  severe,  snow  fell  for  twenty- 
seven  days  in  succession."  Stephen  Pool  owned  a 
sheep  that  was  covered  in  a  snow-bank  during  these 
days,  and  was  rescued  alive, though  greatly  emaciated. 
The  weather,  a  portion  of  the  time,  was  intensely  cold. 

In  1793  the  village  was  visited  with  an  epidemic, 
the  malignant  sore  throat.  Tradition  says  sixty-two 
children  died  within  a  few  weeks. 

Physicians  were  called  from  Gloucester  proper,  as 
there  was  no  physician  in  this  village  until,  some  time 
this  year,  Dr.  James  Goss  came  from  Billerica  and  set- 
tled. He  not  only  practiced  medicine,  but  taught 
school;  thus  making  himself  doubly  useful.  The 
parish  was  also  without  a  minister.  Deacon  John 
Rowe,  a  man  highly  esteemed  for  his  Christian  char- 
acter and  his  well-balanced  mind,  often  officiated  at 
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funerals,  and  also  frequently  presided  at  religious 
meetings,  through  the  long  period  of  religious  and 
ministerial  destitution.  Many  a  dying  one  had  he 
commended  to  God  in  prayer,  and  pleaded  for  their 
forgiveness  through  that  Saviour  that  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.  The  citizens  of  the  town  to-day 
should  bless  and  praise  God  that  such  a  man  lived 
here  in  that  dark  day  of  the  village,  when  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  was  so  nearly  extinct. 

In  17d4,  William  Goss  and  Ebenr.  Pool  were  fined 
for  refusing  to  collect  the  parish  tax. 

In  1796,  Ebenr.  Pool  was  selectman  from  Sandy 
Bay.  The  valuation  of  the  village  that  year,  was  $50,- 
000  ;  Pigeon  Cove,  $20,000. 

Fishing. — From  1783,  the  close  of  the  war,  up  to 
1797  fishing  business  at  Sandy  Bay  was  profitable. 
The  number  of  boats  increased  and  were  of  greater 
tonnage — say  ten  to  fifteen  tons  each.  These  years 
of  prosperity  enabled  many  persons  to  build  houses 
and  purchase  small  tracts  of  land.  The  boats  of  that 
day  and  for  years  after  were  standing-room  boats,  so- 
called,  and  also  were  pink  stern.  There  was  forward, 
and  abaft  the  main  hatchway,  a  room  nearly  across 
the  width  of  the  boat,  the  floor  of  which  was  about 
three  feet  below  the  deck,  and  the  width  was  about 
three  feet.  It  was  in  these  rooms  the  men  stood  to 
fish.  At  times  the  third  man  stood  in  the  main 
hatchway.  There  was  a  low  waist,  say  six  or  eight 
inches  wide,  above  the  deck,  and  this  encircled  the 
entire  boat.  Some"  sixty  or  seventy  of  these  boats 
were  at  one  time  moored  in  Long  Cove.  Their  moor- 
ings were  a  seven  to  a  nine-inch  cable,  which  were 
made  fast  to  two  stumps;  half-way  between  the 
stumps  there  was  a  heavy  iron  chain  with  a  collar 
that  fitted  over  the  boats'  stem.  The  stumps  were 
oak  trees  divested  of  their  limbs  or  branches,  but  a 
portion  of  the  roots  retained  ;  this  was  put  through  a 
hole  cut  in  a  flat  stone  weighing  from  three  to  seven 
tons.  Some  of  these  stumps  would  accommodate  one 
end  of  the  mooring  of  several  boats.  Notwithstand- 
ing they  were  supplied  with  these  heavy  moorings,  it 
was  necessary,  when  a  northeast  gale  was  imminent, 
to  leave  their  moorings  and  sail  round  to  Gloucester 
Harbor.  There  would  often  be  a  large  fleet  of 
these  boats  in  Harbor  Cove,  as  that  was  the  safest 
part  of  the  harbor  for  such  craft.  However  watchful 
these  fidhermen  were,  their  boats  would  sometimes  be 
caught  at  their  moorings  in  a  northeast  gale,  and 
would  break  from  them  and  drift  ashore.  As  the 
head  of  the  cove  was  at  that  time  a  smooth  sand 
beach,  it  was  seldom  that  they  were  very  badly 
wrecked.  Often  considerable  damage  was  done  by  a 
boat  breaking  a  part  of  her  mooring  and  swinging 
afoul  of  another  boat.  Boats  were  also  moored  in 
Pigeon  Cove  in  the  same  way.  During  the  winter 
season  many  of  these  boats  were  hauled  up  on  the 
beach  at  the  head  of  Long  Cove  (that  ground  is  now 
occupied  by  stores) ;  they  were  from  two  to  three 
titrs  deep.    Some  winters  a  number  of  them  would  be 


hauled  across  the  street  on  what  is  now  Baptist 
Square.  For  the  hauling  up  and  launching  these 
boats  there  were  skids,  so-called  ;  they  were  of  oak, 
about  eight  by  ten  inches,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  long.  The  boats  were  placed  upon  these 
skids  broadside  to,  and  were  hauled  by  cattle, — say 
from  six  to  eight  yoke  to  each  boat. 

Fire  Department.— The  first  effort  to  protect 
the  village  from  the  ravages  of  fire  was  by  the 
organization  of  a  company  of  twenty  members  Jan- 
uary 3,  1807.  By  the  rules  they  adopted,  each  mem- 
ber was  required  to  provide  himself  with  two  stout 
leather  buckets  and  two  bags  of  substantial  material, 
and  each  of  them  of  three  bushels  capacity,  and 
to  be  provided  with  strings  at  the  mouth,  that 
they  may  be  tightly  drawn  together ;  they  were  to 
have  the  surname  of  the  owner  in  full  and  the 
initials  of  the  Christian  name  upon  each ;  they 
were  to  be  kept  hanging  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
the  bags  in  the  buckets  (they  were  usually  kept 
hanging  in  the  front  hall  of  the  member's  resi- 
dence). Every  member  failing  to  conform  to  either 
of  the  above  rules  was  subjected  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five 
cents  for  the  use  of  the  company.  Whoever  should 
be  absent  at  the  time  of  fire,  or  neglect  to  give 
attendance  unto  him  who  is  in  most  need,  except 
he  gives  a  sufficient  reason,  was  subjected  to  a 
fine  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  During  its  his« 
tory  forty-seven  names  were  added  to  the  list  of 
members.  It  ceased  to  exist  some  thirty  years 
since. 

The  first  fire-engine  in  the  village  was  purchased 
by  subscription  in  the  year  1827.  It  was  manUf 
factured  by  £ben  Tappan,  of  Manchester.  It  cost 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars,  and  its  name 
was  Enterprise,  It  required  a  company  of  thirty 
men. 

In  the   year  1831  the  town  of  Gloucester  pur 
chased  an  engine  of  the  same  make,  pattern  and 
cost,   and    located  it  at    Sandy  Bay.      It  required 
the  same  number  of  men  as  the  Enterprise,    These 
two  engines  were  "  tubs." 

The  next  engine,  the  Votery^  was  a  suction,  and 
was  purchased  by  Bockport  in  the  year  1848,  for  one 
thousand  dollars.  It  required  a  company  of  forty-five 
men.  It  did  good  service  in  its  day,  and  was' 
sold  in  1885  for  sixty-six  dollars, — the  town,  hav- 
ing purchased  a  steamer,  bad  no  further  use  for  the 
Votery. 

The  fourth  engine,  the  Pigeon  Cove  (suction),  was 
purchased  in  1860,  of  William  Jeffers,  at  a  cost 
of  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars.  This 
engine  requires  a  company  of  forty-five  men. 

The  next,  the  Silver  Grey,  was  purchased  of  the 
city  of  Lynn  in  1866,  at  a  cost  of  $898.72,  It 
required  a  company  of  fifty  men. 

In  ♦the  year  1876  the  town  purchased  of  Ed- 
ward B.  Leverick  a  hose-carriage,  C,  H,  Parsons, 
at  a  cost  of  seven  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  and 
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a  hook-and-ladder-truck,  Q,  P,  Whitman^  for  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

Next  and  last  was  the  purchase,  in  1885,  of  the 
steamer  Sandy  Bay,  a  third-size  Silsby,  which  cost, 
including  the  wagon,  three  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollars.  By  this  last  purchase  the 
annual  expense  of  the  Fire  Department  is  decreased, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  more  efficient. 

The  department  now  consists  of  one  steamer, 
Sandy  Bay,  and  fifteen  men.  Annual  cost,  three 
hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars. 

One  hand-engine.  Pigeon  Cove  (suction),  forty- 
five  members  and  steward.  Cost  per  annum,  five 
hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars. 

Hand-engine,  Silver  Grey  (suction),  in  charge  of 
two  men.    Annual  cost  of  twenty  dollars. 

Hook -and -ladder -truck,  G.  P.  Whitman,  thirty 
members  and  steward.  Annual  cost  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars. 

Four  engineers  at  seventy  dollars  per  annum. 

The  department  is  well  supplied  with  hose,  and 
there  is  a  tolerable  supply  of  water  by  reservoirs  and 
other  sources.  Our  Fire  Department  is  considered 
quite  efficient  for  a  town  of  this  capacity. 

War  of  1812-16.— -The  political  troubles  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  United  States  culmina- 
ted in  war,  which  was  declared  by  Congress  against 
Great  Britain  in  June,  1812.  Though  there  was  a 
decided  difference  of  opinion  among  the  people  of 
this  vicinity  in  relation  to  the  need  or  the  feasibility 
of  this  war,  when  it  was  entered  upon,  all  were  loyal 
to  their  country.  Of  course  it  was  a  source  of  great 
anxiety  to  the  dwellers  by  the  sea,  whose  princi- 
pal means  of  support  was  drawn  from  the  ocean,  and 
whose  fleet  of  fishing-boats  were  exposed  to  the  rav- 
ages of  the  enemy. 

The  first  visit  the  enemy  made  us  was  on  the  3d 
day  of  August,  1813,  when  the  privateer  "  Commo- 
dore Broke,*' of  about  sixty  tons,  stood  into  Sandy  Bay 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  out  some  coasters  from  the 
State  of  Maine  that  lay  at  anchor.  She  fired  several 
shots  into  the  village,  which  was  soon  returned  by  our 
men  on  Bearskin  Neck,  from  muskete  and  one  cannon 
that  had  been  brought  from  Boston  a  few  days  before. 
On  her  departure  out  of  the  bay,  which  soon  took 
place,  a  cannon-ball  struck  her  just  below  the  tran- 
som, and  came  out  under  her  deck  near  the  stem ;  she 
was  also  fired  upon  as  she  passed  Pigeon  Cove.  Dur- 
ing this  same  month  the  Bristol  ship  **  Nymph," 
cruising  off  this  coast,  committed  depredations  upon 
fishermen  and  coasters,  and  occasioned  considerable 
alarm.  She  made  several  captures,  but  released  them 
upon  the  payment  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  each 
vessel.  Early  in  the  opening  of  this  war  the  citizens 
of  Sandy  Bay  built  a  circular  fort  or  rather  a  half- 
circle,  on  Bearskin  Neck,  at  a  cost  of  about  six  hun- 
dred dollars.  This  money  was  raised  by  subscri{^tion. 
The  fort  was  built  of  split-stone.  When  the  govern- 
ment was   constructing  the  breakwa*er  at  the  en- 


trance of  Long  Cove,  in  1836  to  1840,  this  fort  was  de- 
molished, and  the  stone  was  used  in  that  structure. 
The  donors  or  their  heirs  received  for  it  some  compen- 
sation in  part  commensurate  to  the  amount  by  each 
contributed. 

This  fort  was  supplied  with  a  watch-house,  and 
three  cannon  with  carriages,  in  charge  of  a  corporal 
and  thirteen  soldi^ers.  On  the  8th  of  September, 
1814,  the  British  frigate  **  Nymph  "  took  a  Sandy 
Bay  fishing-boat  on  the  fishing-grounds  and  com- 
pelled the  skipper.  Captain  David  Elwell,  to  act  as 
pilot  for  two  barges  full  of  men  which  the  captain  of 
the  frigate  determined  to  send  in  to  capture  the 
fort.  These  barges  lefl  the  frigate  about  midnight 
in  a  dense  fog  and  quietly  rowed  towards  the  neck 
passed  the  outer  end  and  then  proceeded  into  Long 
Cove,  and  landed  her  crew  in  the  Eastern  or  Little 
Gutter  (so-called).  They  then  marched  to  the  fort* 
took  the  sentinel  by  surprise,  made  prisoners  of  all 
the  soldiers,  fourteen  in  number,  spiked  the  guns  and 
put  them  over  the  embankment. 

The  other  barge  went  into  or  near  the  old  dock  on 
the  western  side  of  the  neck ;  her  men  were  soon  en- 
countered by  some  of  the  citizens  who  had  been 
aroused  by  an  alarm  given  by  a  sentinel  stationed 
near  that  part  of  the  neck.  It  was  now  daybreak 
and  the  fog  had  cleared.  The  men  on  shore  fired 
musket-balls  at  the  barge,  but  in  return  received 
grape-shot  and  cannon-ball ;  no  one  was  injured* 
The  church  bell  rang  out  an  alarm ;  the  men  in  the 
barge  prepared  to  silence  the  tell-tale ;  one  cannon- 
ball  lodged  in  a  part  of  the  belfry  and  there  re- 
mained until  the  church  tower  was  rebuilt  in  1889' 
In  order  to  complete  their  work  the  gun  was  loaded 
with  a  heavy  charge  too  heavy  for  the  barge ;  in  firing 
it  started  a  butt  and  she  sank.  The  officer  in  com- 
mand and  his  crew  ran  across  the  neck,  and  seizing 
a  boat  made  their  escape,  except  about  a  dozen  who 
were  made  prisoners.  In  the  mean  time  the  men 
who  took  the  fort  had,  with  all  or  a  part  of  their  pris- 
oners, got  on  board  of  their  barge  and  were  on  their 
way  back  to  the  frigate. 

This  cannon,  after  being  used  on  many  occasions  for 
salutes,  etc.,  and  having  passed  its  usefulness,  was  taken 
in  charge  by  the  town  ;  a  carriage  was  provided,  on 
which  it  is  now  mounted,  and  it  occupies  a  place  in  the 
yard  of  the  town  hall.  The  barge  was  raised  and 
repaired,  and  was  donated  to  the  owner  of  the  boat  that 
was  stolen  by  the  crew  of  the  sunken  barge ;  she  was 
occupied  for  fishing  many  years. 

An  exchange  of  prisoners  was  proposed ;  but  Col- 
onel Appleton,  not  feeling  authorized  to  do  this, 
detached  a  platoon  of  soldiers,  under  Lieutenant 
Charles  Tarr,  to  take  charge  until  they  could  be  sent 
to  Salem. 

On  the  following  night  a  company  of  men  in  dis- 
guise rescued  the  prisoners  from  Lieutenant  Tarr, 
and  effected  an  exchange,  by  which  the  men  that 
had  been  carried  away  in  the  barge  and  others  pre- 
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viously  takeu,  tweuty  in  all,  were  released.  It  would 
seem  that  the  design  of  this  landing  could  be  none 
other  than  a  wanton  destruction  of  property. 

The  English  commander,  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
affair,  promised  our  fishermen  that  they  should  not 
be  molested  in  the  use  of  their  fishing-ground  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  and  he  kept  his  promise. 

A  few  days  after  this  the  people  of  this  village 
were  again  alarmed  by  a  reported  attempt  of  the 
English  frigate  ''Leander''  to  effect  a  landing  at 
Folly  Cove.  The  militia  under  Captain  Charles  Tarr 
and  the  Sea  Fencibles  under  Captain  David  Elwell 
(he  a  few  days  before  had  been  elected  captain,  but 
had  not  received  his  commission)  were  brought  into 
requisition.  About  the  same  hour  word  was  received 
that  a  ship-of-war  was  about  to  eifect  a  landing  at  or 
near  Long  Beach,  upon  which  Captains  Elwell  and 
Tarr  held  a  consultation.  Tarr  proposed  to  take  his 
company  to  the  south  end  and  Elwell  was  to  take  his 
men  to  Folly  Cove.  This  arrangement  brought  the 
Sea  Fencibles  the  first  company  at  Folly  Cove.  The 
alarm  from  the  south  end  proved  false,  and  Captain 
Tarr's  company  soon  joined  the  Sea  Fencibles.  The 
whole  military  force  of  the  town,  under  Colonel  Ap- 
pleton,  was  soon  concentrated  at  this  place.  The 
frigate  soon  withdrew;  probably  the  object  of  her 
visit  to  this  place  was  to  appropriate  to  their  use 
some  of  the  cattle  that  were  grazing  near  the  shore. 

This  frigate  was  probably  the  same  and  this  the 
same  time  that  Captain  Nathaniel  Parsons  came  out 
of  Squam  River  on  board  his  fishing-boat.  Just 
after  he  passed  over  the  bar  he  noticed  an  English 
frigate  off  Folly  Point;  her  attention  was  attracted 
towards  hi8  boat  to  such  an  extent  and  he  saw  no 
way  of  escape  but  by  running  her  ashore;  the  water 
was  quite  smooth. 

The  men  of  the  village,  with  muskets  in  hand,  as- 
sembled near  the  shore  and  blazed  away  at  the  frig- 
ate's boat  that  was  nearing  the  shore.  They  were 
answered  with  cannon-ball  and  grape-shot.  The 
barge  soon  returned  to  the  ship,  and  next  made  an 
appearance  flying  a  flag  of  tru*  e.  They  of  course 
were  allowed  to  land,  and  handed  a  letter  to  some 
one,  who  took  it  to  the  house  of  Walter  Woodbury. 
It  read  as  follows :  '*  I,  sir,  William  Colwell,  wishing 
to  search  that  vessel,  supposed  to  be  a  freighter,  if 
denied,  will  burn  every  house  within  three  miles  of 
the  shore."  Soon  Colonel  Appleton  and  the  whole 
military  force  of  the  Cape  were  on  hand  ready  for 
duty.    The  frigate  soon  withdrew. 

It  was  learned  by  some  person  who  after  this  was 
a  prisoner  on  board  this  frigate  that  several  of  their 
men  were  wounded.    No  one  on  shore  was  injured. 

During  this  war  numbers  of  our  citizens  engaged 
in  privateering  with  considerable  success,  others  in 
the  naval  and  military  service.  Some  were  taken 
prisoners  and  spent  a  season  at  Dartmoor ;  others  at 
Halifax.  One  of  the  number,  who  was  a  prisoner 
00  board  a  ship  on  the  Thames,  is  yet  living  in  town. 


However  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  neces- 
sity and  justice  of  this  war,  all  hailed  with  accla- 
mations of  joy  the  news  of  peace,  which  was  received 
here  on  the  2l8t  day  of  February,  1815.  The  next 
evening  there  was  a  grand  illumination  and  great 
rejoicing. 

The  fishing  interest,  the  most  prominent  business 
of  the  village,  which  had  been  greatly  depressed,  soon 
revived ;  fish  were  caught  in  good  quantity  and  sold  at 
remunerative  prices.  Then  came  a  time  of  general 
prosperity.  This  year  (1815)  Moses  P.  Clark,  with 
two  other  men,  on  board  a  twenty-ton  boat,  caught  and 
landed  in  eight  months  about  nine  hundred  quintals 
of  cod,  pollock  and  scale-fish,  which  sold  for  more 
than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  These  fish  yielded 
thirty-three  barrels  of  oil,  which  sold  for  nine  hun- 
dred dollars.  This  same  year  or  the  next  William 
Thurston,  William  Blatchford  and  one  other  man 
and  a  boy,  in  the  boat  "  Independence/'  about  thirty 
tons,  caught  and  landed  sixteen  hundred  quintals  of 
fish.  In  early  spring  codfish  sold  for  five  dollars  per 
quintal. 

Temperance  and  Moral  Reform.— Early  in 
the  present  century  the  public  mind  in  this  village 
was  agitated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  relation  to 
the  excessive  use  and  illegal  sale  of  intoxicating  liq- 
uors. This  agitation  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
a  Moral  Reform  Society ;  its  object  was  to  prevent 
the  illegal  sale  of  and  the  excessive  use  of  ardent 
spirits  and  to  prevent  other  immoralities.  It  was  in- 
stituted in  1814,  and  during  the  fifteen  years  of  its 
history  did  a  good  work.    It  dissolved  in  1829. 

The  constitution  of  said  society  was  as  follows : 

**  The  utility  of  Moral  Societies  hae  been  rery  extenaively  felt  in  the 
world.  They  have  a  rery  happy  and  powerful  influence  to  arrest  the 
progreai  of  Tice,  which  seriously  alarms  every  enlightened,  virtuous 
and  benevolent  mind.  For  wherever  it  prevails,  its  footsteps  are  marked 
with  disorder,  confusion  and  wretchedness.  It  often  robs  society  of  its 
brightest  ornaments,  expels  happiness  and  prosperity  lh>m  the  social  cir- 
cle and  reduces  families  to  an  abjsct  and  suffering  state. 

**  Having  seen  for  a  considerable  time,  with  deep  regret  and  fearful 
anxiety,  the  groat  prevalence  of  sin  amongst  us,  we  feel  it  to  be  an  in- 
dispensable  duty  which  we  owe  to  God,  ourselves,  our  families  and  pos- 
terity, to  use  our  influence  and  endeavors  to  suppress  its  progress  and 
rescue  society  from  its  pernicious  and  fatal  effects. 

**  Sensible,  however,  that  all  human  means  and  efforts  will  prove  in- 
effectual without  a  divine  blessing,  we  would  humbly  rely  on  Qod  for 
his  aid  and  assistance  to  crown  our  exertions  with  success. 

*'  Under  these  impressions,  we,  the  citizens  of  Gloucester  (Sandy  Bay), 
do  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  a  society  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and 
the  improvement  of  morals ;  and  do  adopt  the  following  as  a  Constitu- 
tion : 

*'  Notwithstanding  the  general  object  of  this  society  is  to  counteract 
all  vice,  in  whatever  form  or  manner  it  makes  its  appearance,  yet,  as 
some  species  of  it  are  fiu*  more  destructive  to  the  peace,  order,  interest 
and  morals  of  society  than  others,  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  bear  a  par- 
ticular and  decided  testimony  against  these,  and  that  there  might  be  no 
misunderstanding  between  tbe  members  of  this  society  in  respect  to 
those  vices,  it  is  thought  advisable  that  they  should  be  particularly  de- 
scribed, and, 

**  Ist.  As  intemperance  has  become  Tcry  alarming,  common  and  de- 
structive; as  many  individuals  have  been  entirely  ruined,  families 
abused,  distressed  and  made  wretched  by  it ;  as  it  unmans  the  man^  im* 
pairs  the  rational  powers,  obliterates  the  moral  sense,  destroys  coi^ugal 
affection,  parental  tenderness  and  all  virtuous  feelings  of  social  life, 
whatever  tends  to  aid  and  increase  this  vice  must  be  received  as  a  dis- 
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treisiiigaiid  serioiu  eril,  deeply  to  be  deplored  by  OTeiy  fHend  to  rirtae 
and  humanity  ;  and  at  no  cause,  perhape,  bu  ever  contributed  more  to 
the  continuance  and  increaw  of  tbls  Tic«  than  retailing  shops,  where  ar- 
dent  spirits  hare  been  S3ld,  mixed  and  drank  in  open  yiolation  of  the 
law  ;  and  as  such  shops  hare  become  very  numerous  at  the  present 
day,  and  numries  ot  idleness  and  every  species  of  wickedness,  they  call 
for  a  speedy  and  elTectual  remedy.  We^  therefore,  do  solemnly  engage 
to  abstain  fW)m  an  excessire  use  of  ardent  spirits  ourselves,  to  prevent 
it  in  our  families,  social  circles  and  other  places  ;  that  we  will  not 
frequent  and  drink  in  retailing  shops,  nor  suffer  our  children  under 
our  care  to  do  it;  and  that  we  will  unite  in  aiding  and  upholding 
persons  appointed  to  suppress  all  such  unauthorized  places  amongst  us, 
in  taking  every  legal  step  necessary,  that  this  dreadful  evil  may  be  re- 
moved, and  the  rising  generation  saved  fh>m  its  ruinous  effects. 

"  2d.  As  profane  language  degrades  a  rational  being,  offends  a  holy 
God,  invalidates  the  sacred  and  solemn  nature  of  an  oath,  and  tends 
to  the  perversion  of  Justice  between  man  and  man^  we  do  sacredly 
promise  to  discountenaaoe  all  profaneoess  and  indecent  conversation^ 
both  by  our  precept  and  example. 

*'3d.  W«  engage  not  to  gamble  or  p'ay  at  any  games  whatever  for 
money  or  ardent  spirits,  neither  Join  with  those  who  do,  that  we  will 
restrain  oar  children  from  it,  and  discountenance  it  in  othen;  and 
that  we  will  be  particularly  careful  to  guard  our  children  against 
being  in  the  streets  evenings  where  they  are  liable  to  be  corrupted. 

**  4th.  That  we  will  disapprove  all  slander  and  evil  speaking  against  any 
one,  and  especially  against  the  members  of  this  society,  that  a  good 
understaBding  might  always  subsist  amongst  the  members,  union  be 
preserved  and  friendship  perpetuated. 

**5th.  Whereas,  long  experience  has  proved  that  all  exertions  to 
suppress  vice  and  improve  the  morals  have  been  ineffectual  without  a 
due  observation  of  the  holy  Sabbath  ;  and  as  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Legislature  in  this  Commonwealth  in  the  late  able  report  on  the  import- 
ance of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  in  these  words :  *  Wo  believe,  that  an  en- 
lightened, uniform  and  pious  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  in  att4»nding 
public  and  private  instruction  and  worship  ourselves,  and  in  refraining 
from  all  actions  and  practises  which  may  disturb  the  worship  and  in*' 
structions  of  others,  is  a  duty  solemnly  binding  on  the  conscience  of 
every  individual.  We  believe  without  the  appointment  and  continu- 
ance of  the  Lord's  day,  that  public  and  private  instruction  would  soon 
languish,  if  not  entirely  cease  ;  and  that  all  the  virtues  <^  social  life 
would  share  the  same  fate  ; '  we,  therefore,  the  members  of  this  society, 
do  solemnly  engage  strictly  to  observe  the  Lord's  day  in  refraining  from 
all  unnecessary  labor  and  recnwtions  on  that  day  ourselves,  and  use 
our  endeavors  to  have  the  day  strictly  observed  in  our  families  and  in 
society*" 

Then  follow  the  rules  by  which  they  would  be 
governed. 

This  constitution  was  signed  by 


Francis  Norwood. 
James  Goss. 
Solomon  Pool. 
Abraham  PooL 
Solomon  ChoAte. 
Ebenr.  Oakes. 
Cbleb  Norwood. 
David  Jewett 
Reuben  Brooks. 
Stephen  Pool. 
William  Choate. 
Henry  Witham,  Jr. 
Thomas  Giles. 
John  Bums,  Jr. 


William  Whipple. 
Aaron  Pool. 
Mathew  8.  GilM. 
Jabez  B.  Gott. 
William  Pool. 
Reuben  Brooks^  Ji\ 
Gorham  Norwood. 
David  Kimball. 
Josiah  Page. 
Joseph  Smith,  Jr. 
Thomas  Cakes. 
George  DennisoA. 
baac  Dennison,  Jn 


Law  and  Order  Commitiec^—Xt  the  annual  March 
meeting  of  the  town  of  Gloucester^  year  1814,  a  com- 
mittee of  six  persons  were  chosen  in  the  interest  of  law 
and  order  { this  committee  were  to  ascertain  who  were 
violating  the  license  law  of  the  Commonwealth  then 
in  existence.  Five  members  of  this  committee  were 
citizens  of  Sandy  Bay  {  therefore  we  give  place  to 
their  report  made  to  the  selectmen^  June  2dth  of  the 
same  year. 


**  To  THB  GSNTLBMKlf  THX  SkLSCTMKM  OT  GLOrOKSTBR  : 

"We,  the  subscribers,  being  appointed  by  the  town  at  their  last  an- 
nual Mareh  meeting,  to  notice  and  inform  of  all  those  peraons  who  sell 
ardent  spirits  contrary  to  the  statute  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  hav- 
ing attended  to  the  businev  <^  tmr  appointment,  find  that  the  following 
licensed  persons  have  not  conformed  to  the  laws  for  the  year  past.  Bat 
have  been  and  continue  in  the  constant  habit  of  selling  liquon  mixed 
and  drank  in  their  shops  in  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  Oommoa- 
wealth.    (The  report  names  sixteen  persons  thus  engaged.) 

**  As  no  person  can  obtain  a  license  but  through  the  ^yprobatioD  of 
the  selectmen,  we  think  it  most  expedient  in  the  first  instance  to  give 
them  this  timely  notice,  with  full  confidence  that  they  will  not  be  w»ot- 
ing  in  their  duty,  and  will  withhold  their  ftiture  approbation. 

**  But,  if  any  of  the  above-named  persons  who  pay  no  r^ard  to  tba 
wholesome  laws  <^  this  commonwealth  should  obtain  an  approbation, 
we  are  determined  to  make  a  presentment  of  all  such  persons  to  the 
General  Sessions  <^  the  County. 

(Signed)  "  Jambs  Goes.  ^ 

**  FsANGifi  Norwood. 
•*  Solomon  Choate. 
"  Solomon  Poole. 
•*  TiMoruT  R.  Datis. 
'*  John  Mason. 
**  Gloucestbb,  June  25th>  1814^" 

These  men  were  not  Prohibitioniste,  but  were  law 
and  order  men,  and  were  determined  that  the  laws  of 
the  State  should  be  obeyed. 

Almost  every  grocer  in  those  days  applied  for  and 
obtained  a  license  to  retail  liquors,  but  their  license 
did  not  allow  it  to  be  drank  on  the  premises. 

Licensed  taverners  and  victualers  were  only  allowed 
to  sell  it  to  be  drank  upon  the  premises.  The  select- 
men's approbation  was  about  as  follows :  '*  We  hereby 
certify  that  Mr. —  is  a  man  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, and  the  public  good  requires  that  he  be  licensed 
as  a  retailer  of  liquors.'^ 

It  seems  that  the  sixteen  persons  complained  of  as 
violaters  of  law  were  all  citizens  of  Gloucester  harbor. 
Sandy  Bay  was,  it  appears,  law-abiding,  but  we  are 
sure  it  did  not  continue  so  many  years,  for  we  well 
remember  when  it  was  sold  openly  at  some  twenty-two 
places,  and  at  most  of  them  in  violation  of  law.  About 
1830  a  temperance  society  was  instituted;  but  its 
pledge  did  not  prohibit  the  use  of  cider  and  wine. 
It  was  soon  found  that  the  need  was  for  a  more 
stringent  pledge,  as  some  members  would  drink  hard 
cider  to  excess. 

Then  a  new  pledge  that  included  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors  was  entered  into.  The 
Washingtonian  movement  did  great  good  in  Rockport. 
Many  who  were  on  the  down  grade  turned  right 
about  and  signed  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from 
all  that  is  intoxicating;  and  a  large  number  of 
dealers  in  liquors  gave  up  the  business  during  the 
ten  years  from  1840  to  1860.  Temperance  boomed. 
There  have  been  at  different  seasons  several  temper- 
ance organizations.  Besides  the  open  societies  there 
have  been  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  the  Good  Temp- 
larS)  both  at  the  North  and  South  Village,  the  order 
of  Rechabites,  &c.,  Ac.  The  town  in  1856  appro- 
priated five  hundred  dollars  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  liquor  law,  and  have  made  appropriations  for  that 
purpose  each  year  as  needed,  and  a  special  police  to 
execute  the  law  have  been  appointed.    There  is  no 
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place  in  Rockport  where  liquor  is  openly  sdld,  nor 
has  there  been  for  several  years.  On  the  license 
question  the  vote  has  always  been  no  by  a  large 
majority.  There  are  now  two  temperance  organiza- 
tions, the  Good  Templars,  Northern  Light,  at  Pigeon 
Cove,  and  the  Rechabite  Good  Templars  at  the  South 
Village,  both  in  a  healthy  condition  and  are  doing  a 
good  work. 

There  is  also  a  tent  of  Rechabites  that  have  been 
organized  more  than  forty  years  and  have  accom- 
plished much  for  the  cause  of  temperance. 

Women's  Raid.  —  An  interesting  event  in  the 
history  of  Rockport  and  of  temperance  reform  oc- 
curred on  the  8th  day  of  July,  1856,  when  a  well- 
organized  band  of  some  two  hundred  women,  armed 
with  hatchets,  and  led  by  a  man  bearing  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  marched  through  the  principal  streets  of  the 
town  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  demonstration 
against  the  grog-shops  of  the  place.  They  did  not 
stop  to  consider  their  legal  rights  to  abate  these 
nuisances,  for  as  mothers,  wives  and  daughters  they 
were  exposed  to  and  were  suffering  under  the  severe 
evils  they  inflict.  They  needed  no  stronger  induce- 
ments than  the  law  of  self-protection.  Animated  by 
this  purpose,  they  visited  thirteen  places  where  ardent 
spirits  were  unlawfully  kept  for  sale;  and,  seizing 
casks,  demijohns  and  other  vessels  containing  the 
bane  of  their  happiness,  poured  their  contents  into 
the  street,  breaking  many  of  the  vessels  that  they 
might  more  speedily  discharge  their  contents. 

They  completed  their  work  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  then  marched  to  Dock  Square  and 
exchanged  congratulations  and  rejoiced  over  the 
good  work  performed,  after  which  each  went  their 
several  ways  to  their  homes. 

This  proceeding  was  made  the  subject  of  legal 
investigation,  the  history  of  which  and  its  results 
were  as  follows : 

"An  action  of  test  was  entered  by  James  Brown 
against  Stephen  Perkins  and  wife  for  breaking  and 
entering  the  plaintiff's  shop  in  Rockport  and  carrying 
away  and  destroying  a  barrel  of  vinegar  and  other 
goods  of  the  plaintiff. 

"The  answer  denied  that  the  defendants  entered 
the  shop,  or  destroyed  or  carried  away  any  goods  ; 
and  alleged  that  the  building  was  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  so  was  a  public  nuisance, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  persons  assembled  to 
abate  the  same,  and  destroyed  and  injured  no  article 
of  merchandise,  but  only  spirituous  liquor,  unlawfully 
kept  for  sale,  and  did  no  other  act,  and  with  no  more 
force  than  was  necessary  to  abate  such  nuisance." 

At  the  trial  before  Chief  Justice  Shaw  the  plaintiff 
and  others  testified  that  he  was  a  grocer  and  kept  a 
shop  in  Rockport ;  that  on  the  8th  day  of  July,  1856, 
the  defendants  and  others  broke  open  his  shop  and 
destroyed  various  articles  therein  ;  and  that  there 
was  no  spirituous  liquors  there  at  the  time. 

The  defendants  introduced  evidence  to  show  that 
87 


about  three  hundred  women,  some  of  whom  were 
armed  with  hatchets,  met,  according  to  previous 
appointment,  in  a  neighboring  square  and  marched 
in  a  procession  to  the  plaintiff's  shop,  and  broke  it 
open,  and  brought  out  and  destroyed  spirituous  liquors 
which  they  found  there ;  that  on  previous  occasions 
persons  had  been  seen  coming  out  of  the  shop  intoxi- 
cated; and  that  when  the  shop  was  broken  open 
Perkins  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and 
his  wife  was  not  there  at  all ;  and  there  was  conflict- 
ing evidence  as  to  the  part  taken  by  her  in  the 
subsequent  destruction  of  the  property. 

One  of  the  defendants'  witnesses  testified :  "  There 
were  many  men  there,  and  almost  all  the  women  in 
Rockport — all  who  could  walk,  or  move  on  crutches ; 
all  the  men  appeared  to  be  approving,  except  the 
rumsellers;  I  heard  no  objection.  The  selectmen, 
ministers,  deacons,  policemen  were  present ;  none  of 
them  forbade  what  was  done,  but  all  was  peace  and 
harmony.  They  appeared  to  be  happy,  and  the 
shouts  came  up  from  the  gentlemen. 

"  The  justices  of  the  peace  were  there ;  everything 
that  could  walk.  We  determined  to  carry  it  through 
and  destroy  all  the  liquor." 

So  much  of  the  judge's  instructions  as  concerned 
the  points  decided  by  the  full  court  was  reported  by 
him  as  follows : 

"The  most  material  qnestlon  is  whether  this  prooeeding  waajostlflable 
iipoD  the  grounds  stated  and  relied  upon.  That  JustificaUon  is  that  by 
statute,  all  intoxicating  liquors  kept  for  sale,  and  the  vessels  and  im- 
plements actually  used  in  selling  and  keeping  the  same  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  that  act  (Statute  1855,  C.  405),  are  declared  to  be  common 
nuisances,  and  are  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  such ;  and  that  by  an- 
other statute  (1865,  C.  405),  all  buildings,  places  or  tenements  used  as 
houses  of  ill-fame,  resorted  to  for  prostituUon,  lewdness  or  for  illegal 
gaming,  or  used  for  the  illegal  keeping  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
are  declared  to  be  common  nuisances,  and  are  to  be  regarded  and  treated 
as  such. 

**  Upon  this  three  questions  arise :  First,  Whether  all  persons,  members 
of  the  community,  have  a  lawful  right  to  destroy  intoxicating  liquors 
thus  kept,  by  way  of  abatement  of  a  common  nuisance  I  Second,  wheth- 
er for  this  they  have  a  right  to  use  force  to  break  open  the  place  where 
it  is  so  kept  if  the  nuisance  cannot  be  reached  and  abated  otherwise  I 
Third,  Is  it  Justifiable  for  a  large  number  of  persons  to  combine  and 
agree  together  to  take  and  destroy  such  intoxicating  liquor,  by  force, 
and  to  use  force  in  breaking  open  such  a  shop  in  order  to  come  at  and 
get  possession  of  the  liquor  to  be  destroyed  ?  *' 


Upon  the  questions  "  I  (Chief  Justice  Shaw)  was  of 
the  opinion  and  instructed  the  jury  &»  follows: 

'*lst.  That  intoxicating  liquors  kept  for  sale,  with  the  vessels  con- 
taining them,  and  articles  used  in  the  sale,  being  declared  by  law  to  be 
a  common  nuissnce,  it  is  lawful  for  any  person  to  destroy  them,  by 
way  of  abatement  of  a  common  nuisance,  and  that  it  is  the  exexxiise  of 
a  lawful  and  common  right. 

*'  2d.  That  if  kept  in  such  a  shop,  not  a  dwelling-house,  locked  or 
otherwise  closed,  it  is  justifiable  to  use  force,  but  no  more  force  than  is 
necessary  to  reach  the  liquor  and  vessels  if  it  cannot  be  oome  at  other- 
wise. 

**3d.  That  if  the  combination  or  conspiracy  of  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons extends  no  further  than  to  take  and  destroy  intoxicating  liquors 
and  the  vessels,  and  to  use  no  unnecessary  force,  the  fact  that  such  a 
combinlttion  is  entered  into  by  a  large  number  of  persons  to  act  to- 
gether, in  doiug  that  and  no  more,  would  not  take  away  the  Justifica- 
tion they  would  have,  if  done  by  a  few  of  them. 

**But  the  jury  were  cautioned  that  this  was  a  dangerous  power,  to  be 
construed  under  .very  strict  condiUons ;  comment  wtm  made  upon  the 
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danger  of  p«nnittiDg  people  to  tnke  the  law  Into  their  owb  bands,  alliid< 
ing  to  lynch  law,  Tigilance  oomnoittees,  Ac,  leading  to  redttance,  to 
riots,  bloodshed  and  Tiolence,  and  destmction  to  the  peace  of  a  driliied 
commnnity ;  that  as  a  general  rale  jnirate  persons  mnst  rely  npon  the 
law  for  their  protection  and  the  redress  of  grisTanoes.  And  if  the  law 
is  in  any  req>ect  InoperatiTe  and  inelTectaa],  it  is  the  proTince  of  the 
Legislatare  to  amend  ^t.'* 

The  restrictionR  under  which  this  power  can  be 
lawfully  exercised,  the  jury  were  instructed  to  be  as 
follows : 

"Ist.  The  power  claimed  by  the  defendents  is  a  power  conferred  by 
law,  and  not  by  license  or  authority  conferred  by  prirate  persons,  and 
most  therefore  be  construed  strictly.  And  if  they  exceed  their  an- 
thority  they  are  trespaswrs,  ah  imMo.  This  jnstiilcation  wholly  fails,  and 
the  pUintifr  is  entitled  to  recorer  for  all  the  loss  sustained ;  so  if  they 
break  open  a  shop  where  no  intoxicating  liqnor  is  kept,  or,  if  kept,  is 
■ot  kept  for  sale,  they  do  it  at  their  peril ;  and  if  none  such  is  found, 
the  justification  fails  ;  so  if  after  entering  they  do  unlawtul  acts,  tbey 
are  trespasserB  ab  mitio. 

**  2d.  If  any  more  force  was  used  than  wss  necesstry,  or  any  damage 
done  to  the  building  or  to  any  articles  in  the  building,  beyond  that  of 
taking  and  destroying  the  intoxirating  liquor  kept  for  sale,  and  the  Tes- 
sels  that  contained  it,  then  the  parties  so  acting  were  trespassers  ab  wMo, 
and  the  Justification  is  not  established. 

**  Under  theee  views  the  evidence  was  briefly  reviewed  and  submitted 
to  the  Jury.  Upon  the  several  questions  of  facts  above  sUted,  espe- 
cially whether  any  unnecessary  force  was  used  in  breaking  open  the 
sHop,  without  first  requesting  the  owner  to  unlock  it ;  or  whether  any 
unlawful  acts  were  done  by  the  party  after  entering  the  shop,  either  to 
the  building  or  articles  in  it,  and  whether  a  barrel  of  vinegar  or  any 
article  other  thsn  intoxicating  liquor  and  the  vessel,  were  taken  away 
and  damaged. 

**Tbe  Jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendants;  and  the  plaintiff 
moved  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  the  Jury  were  misdirected  in 
matters  of  law  ;  and  this  motion  was  reserved  for  the  whole  Court" 

Able  arguments  were  presented  by  the  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff,  Otis  P.  Lord  and  J.  W.  Perry. 

Also  by  8.  H.  Phillips  and  R.  S.  Rantoul  for  the 
defendants.    Then  the  court  go  on  to  say, — 

**  This  is  an  action  for  breaking  and  entering  the  plaintirs  shop,  and 
destroying  vsrious  articles  of  property.  The  defendants,  denying  the 
facts,  and  putting  the  plaintiff  to  proof,  insist  that  if  it  is  proved  that  they 
were  chargeable  with  the  breaking  snd  entering,  it  was  justifiable  by 
law,  on  the  ground  that  the  shop  was  a  place  used  for  the  sale  of  spirit- 
uous liquors,  and  so  was  declared  to  be  a  nuisance  ;  and  that  they  hsd  a 
right  to  abate  the  nuisance,  and  for  that  purpose  to  break  and  enter  the 
shop,  as  the  proof  shows  it  was  done ;  that  the  shop  contained  qiirltuous 
liquors  kept  for  sale ;  that  so  keeping  them  was  a  nuisance  by  statute ; 
that  they  had  a  right  to  i^nter  by  force  and  destroy  them  ;  and  that  they 
entered  for  that  purpose  and  destroyed  such  articles,  and  did  no  more 
damage  than  was  necesMry  for  that  purpcse. 

**  Ist.  The  Court  are  of  opinion  that  q)irituous  liquors  are  not  of  them- 
selves a  common  nuisance,  but  the  act  of  kveping  them  for  sale,  by 
statute  creates  a  nuisance ;  and  the  enly  mode  in  which  tbey  can  be  law- 
fully destroyed  is  the  one  directed  by  sUtute,  for  the  seizure  by  warrant, 
bringing  them  before  a  magistrate  and  giving  the  owner  of  the  property 
an  opportunity  to  defend  his  right  to  it  Therefore  it  Is  not  lawful  fur 
any  person  to  destroy  them  by  way  of  abatement  of  a  common  nuisance, 
and,  a  fortiori,  not  lawful  to  use  force  for  that  purpose. 

**2d.  It  is  not  lawful  by  the  common  law  for  any  and  all  persons  to 
abate  a  common  nuisance,  though  the  doctrines  may  have  been  some- 
tiroes  stated  in  terms  so  general  as  to  give  countenance  to  this  supposi- 
tion ;  this  right  and  power  is  never  entrusted  to  individuals  in  general 
without  process  of  law,  by  nay  of  vindicating  the  public  right,  but 
solely  for  the  relief  of  a  party  whose  right  is  obstructed  by  such  ntfisance. 

*•  ad.  If  such  were  intended  to  be  made  the  law  by  force  of  statute,  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  which  directs 
that  no  man's  property  can  be  taken  fh>m  him  without  compensation ; 
except  by  the  Judgment  of  his  peers  ur  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  no  per- 
son can  be  twice  punished  for  the  same  offence.  And  it  is  clear,  under 
the  statutes,  spirituous  liquors  are  property,  and  are  entitled  to  protection 
as  such. 


**  This  power  of  abatement  of  a  public  or  common  nuisance  does  not 
place  the  penal  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  in  private  hands. 

'*  4th.  The  true  theory  of  abatement  of  a  nuisance  is  that  an  indivMBi] 
dtiien  may  abate  a  private  nuisance  injurious  to  him,  when  be  conU 
also  bring  an  action  ;  and  also  when  a  common  nuisance  obstructs  hii 
indiridual  right,  he  may  remove  it  to  enaUe  him  to  eqjoy  that  right, 
and  he  cannot  be  called  in  question  for  so  doing,  as  in  the  ofaetmctifHt 
across  a  highway,  and  an  unauthorised  bridge  over  a  navigable  water- 
coorse,  If  he  has  occasion  to  use  it,  he  may  remove  it  by  way  of  abate- 
ment. But  this  would  not  justify  strangers,  being  inhabitants  of  other 
parts  of  the  Conunon wealth,  having  no  such  occasion  to  use  it,  to  do  the 
same.  Some  of  the  earlier  cases,  perhaps,  in  laying  down  the  genial 
|«opoeitlon  that  private  subjects  may  abate  a  common  nuisance,  did  not 
expressly  mark  this  distinction  ;  but  we  think,  upon  the  authority  of 
modem  cases,  where  the  distinctions  are  more  accurately  made,  and 
upon  principle,  this  Is  the  true  rule  of  law. 

**  6th.  As  it  is  the  use  of  a  building,  or  the  keeping  of  qriritDOUsUquon 
in  it,  which  in  general  constitutes  the  nuisance,  the  abatament  consisti 
in  putting  a  stop  to  such  use. 

**  6th.  The  keeping  of  a  building  for  the  sale  of  Intoxicating  llqnorB,  if  a 
nuisance  at  all,  is  exclusively  a  common  nuisance ;  and  the  Act  that  die 
husbands,  wives,  children  or  servants  of  any  person  do  frequent  such  a 
pUce  and  get  intoxicating  liquor  there,  does  not  make  it  a  special  nai- 
sance  or  iqjury|to  their  private  rights,  so  as  to  authorise  and  Justify  such 
persons  in  breaking  into  the  shop  or  building  where  it  is  thus  sold  and 
destroying  the  liquor  there  found,  and  the  vessels  in  which  it  may  be 
kept;  but  it  can  only  be  prosecuted  as  a  public  or  a  common  nuiaance 
in  the  mode  prescribed  by  law.  Upon  these  grounds,  without  refereoce 
to  others  which  may  be  reported  in  detail  hereafter,  the  court  are  of  tlw 
opinion  that  the  verdict  for  the  defendants  must  be  set  aside,  and  a  new 
trial  had. 
"Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  time  of  this  report, — 

**  Hon.  LmrKL  Shaw,  Chief. 

**  Hon.  Chaelbs  a.  Dkwit. 

'*  Thsbon  MxTCAi.r. 

"  Hon.  Gkobok  T.  Bioklow. 

*'  Bknjamin  F.  Thomaa. 

"Pumr  Mmkbick. 
*'  Hon.  Stkphsh  H.  Philups,  Attomey-G«nenL" 

In  the  month  of  December  a  new  trial  of  this  in- 
teresting case  was  had  before  the  Superior  Court. 
Hon.  Julius  Rockwell  presided  ;  it  occupied  the  court 
three  days.  The  defendants  undertook  to  prove  that 
they  had  committed  no  trespass.  The  jury,  alter  being 
out  eighteen  hours,  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defend- 
ants, on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1859 — Perry  and 
Endicott  for  the  plaintiff;  Perkins,  Derby  and  Ran- 
toul for  the  defendants.  John  Stimson,  Esq.,  who  was 
extensively  engaged  in  the  stone  business  at  Rock- 
port  many  years,  contributed  some  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  the  support  of  the  defense. 

Fires.— On  the  night  of  December  5,  1843,  fire 
was  discovered  breaking  out  of  a  small  barn  owned 
by  James  Pool,  and  in  rear  of  his  dwelling-house.  Its 
progress  was  rapid  and  soon  extended  to  his  dwelling- 
house  and  the  dwelling  of  Solomon  Pool  and  to  his 
two  or  three  barns  and  to  the  house  of  Samuel  H. 
Brooks  and  his  barn.  Every  building,  with  nearly 
all  their  contents,  upon  these  three  estates  were  burn- 
ed, except  a  three-story  tenement  house  owned  by 
Brooks,  which  stood  within  twelve  feet  of  the  two- 
story  house  that  was  burned.  Our  fire  apparatus 
were  two  '*  tub"  engines.  The  alarm  extended  to 
Gloucester,  and  was  quickly  responded  to  by  an 
engine  with  an  efficient  company,  which  rendered 
valuable  service  by  keeping  the  fire  within  the  limits 
named. 
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Previous  to  this  there  had  been  but  one  house  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  this  village ;  that  was  the  dwelling  of 
Deacon  Solomon  Pool  and  brothers,  on  South  Street, 
in  the  year  1830. 

During  a  thunder-storm  in  the  year  1855,  a  barn 
owned  Yj  Asa  Todd  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
burned,  with  several  tons  of  hay. 

Andrew  B.  Bickford  lost  a  barn  by  fire  in  the  year 
1857 ;  it  was  located  on  Main  Street, 

In  the  month  of  August,  1859,  a  barn  owned  by 
Capt.  Charles  Tarr,  on  South  Street,  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  consumed,  with  some  ten  tons  of  hay; 
several  persons  were  in  the  building  at  the  time,  but 
received  no  material  injury. 

October  12,  1865,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  barn  owned  by  Alden  Estes,  on  South 
Street,  was  struck  by  lightning  and  destroyed,  to- 
gether with  fifteen  tons  of  hay  and  a  lot  of  grain  and 
farming  tools.  Insurance,  five  hundred  dollars;  loss, 
one  thousand  dollars. 

D.  Smith  GJott's  bam,  some  three  or  four  rods  away, 
caught  by  the  flying  embers  and  was  totally  destroy- 
ed, with  several  tons  of  hay,  and  a  large  lot  of  vege- 
tables and  farming  tools.  Loss,  one  thousand  dollars ; 
DO  insurance. 

On  Sabbath  morning.  May  2,  1875,  the  Methodist 
Church  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire ;  it  was  a  heavy 
loss  to  the  society,  as  they  had  but  three  thousand 
dollars  insurance  ;  one  policy  of  fifteeen  hundred 
dollars  expired  a  few  days  before  and  had  not  been 
renewed. 

December  8th  of  the  same  year  a  large  barn  owned 
by  Jabez  Row,  on  School  Street, was  burned,  together 
with  one  horse,  cow  and  several  tons  of  hay ;  partly 
insured. 

In  the  year  1883  the  dwelling-house  of  M.  H. 
Young  (summer  residence).  South  Street,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire. 

On  Sunday  morning,  December  9,  1883,  the 
Annisquam  Mill  took  fire  about  seven  o'clock,  as  they 
were  about  making  some  small  repairs.  The  main  build- 
ing was  totally  destroyed,  throwing  out  of  employ- 
ment about  [two  hundred  and  forty  persons,  which 
was  a  great  loss  to  the  community.  Steam  fire-engines 
were  called  from  Gloucester  and  Salem,  and  were 
soon  on  the  ground ;  by  their  aid  the  fire  was  confined 
to  the  one  building. 

The  foregoing  are  nearly  all  the  fires  that  have 
taken  place  in  this  town. 

Manufactures. — Isinglass  from  hake  sounds  was 
first  manufactured  in  1822  by  Wm.  Hall,  of  Boston,  in 
this  town ;  his  place  of  business  was  in  a  store-house 
far  down  on  the  westerly  side  of  Bearskin  Neck. 

He  paid  from  three  to  five  cents  per  pound  for  the 
sounds  in  a  raw  state ;  before  he  commenced  to  buy 
them  they  were  wasted  with  other  fi^h  offal. 

He  cleaned  and  dried  them  and  put  them  through 
wooden  rollers  operated  by  hand- power,  for  which  he 
paid  from  forty  to  fidy  cents  per  day  to  each  man. 


He  obtained  a  patent  and  continued  the  business  a 
few  years,  when  it  went  into  the  hands  of  Jabez  Row, 
Wm.  Norwood  and  others,  which  finally  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Rockport  Isinglass  Company ; 
this  company  had  sole  control  of  the  business  under 
their  patent  several  years.  They  substituted  iron 
rollers  for  wood  and  horse-power  instead  of  hand 
finally  they  operated  by  steam.  Notwithstanding 
their  opportunities,  this  company  closed  business  some 
years  since  financially  embarrassed.  There  is  now 
in  this  town  two  manufacturers  of  isinglass  from  hake 
sounds, — the  Cape  Ann  that  employs  forty-five  men 
about  five  months  each  year,  and  Haskins  Brothers, 
who  employ  about  forty  men  about  the  same  length 
of  time.  They  manufacture  a  good  quality  of  goods 
and  are  quite  successful. 

Cotton-MllL — In  the  year  1847  an  act  of  incor- 
poration was  obtained  and  a  mill  was  erected  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  duck ;  it  went  into  operation 
the  next  year  and  was  quite  successful  for  a  few  years, 
and  paid  good  dividends.  Besides  cotton  duck,  many 
tons  of  yarn  was  manufactured  and  sold  to  manufac- 
turers of  fishing-lines  in  Essex.  Mills  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  duck  were  built  in  other  towns,  which 
caused  an  over-production,  and  business  declined;  the 
machinery  was  changed  to  some  extent  and  other  kinds 
of  goods  were  manufactured.  About  eighteen  years 
after  it  was  first  built  the  building  was  enlarged  to 
double  its  capacity,  its  length  being  increased  by  that 
figure ;  four  tenement  houses  and  a  large  boarding 
house  was  built.  Some  years  later  the  whole  property 
of  the  company  was  sold  for  about  $140,000,  which 
was  about  the  amount  of  debt  resting  upon  it;  thus  the 
old  stockholders  were  entirely  wiped  out ;  the  property 
had  cost  nearly  $500,000.  The  name  of  the  corpora- 
tion was  changed  to  Annisquan^j^ill ;  the  machinery 
was  renewed  and  improved  to  considerable  extent 
under  the  agency  of  W.  G.  Whitman,  and  again  went 
into  operation ;  after  a  few  years*  service  Mr.  Whitman 
resigned  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  Amory  Mill, 
then  in  process  of  building  in  Manchester,  N.  H.  Wm. 
£.  Winsor  succeeded  him;  within  a  short  time  it 
became  a  regular  dividend-paying  institution.  It  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  day  of 
December,  1883.  It  was  a  substantial  stone  building 
with  two  towers  and  made  quite  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. It  gave  employment  to  two  hundred  and  forty 
persons ;  its  destruction  is  a  very  great  loss  to  the 
town. 

Oil  C/o^A.— What  is  now  (1887)  the  Cape  Ann  Oil 
Cloth  Co.  originated  with  Albert  W.  Lane  and 
Nathaniels.  York,  in  a  small  barn  on  Broadway.  They 
soon  removed  to  a  large  building  on  Oott  Street; 
their  business  increased,  they  needed  more  room,  and 
they  removed  to  a  building  one  hundred  feet  by  forty, 
two  stories,  which  the  company  now  owns  on  Pleas- 
ant Street,  and  give  constant  -employment  to  about 
thirty  persons.  They  now  manufacture  under  a 
patent  dated  January  16, 1883,  rubber  oil  goods,  coats, 
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hats,  horse-covers,  buggy-aprons,  etc.,  etc.,  in  connec- 
tion with  Standard  Oil  Clothing. 

Post-Office. — In  the  year  1825  a  post-office  was 
established  at  Sandy  Bay,  and  a  semi-weekly  mail. 
The  next  year  the  village  was  favored  with  a  tri- 
weekly, and  in  1828  with  a  daily  mail  and  stage- 
coach. 

Winthrop  Pool  was  the  first  postmaster.  He  con- 
tinued in  office  until  his  death,  in  1838;  then  Henry 
Clark  was  appointed ;  next  was  George  Lane,  then 
Francis  Tarr,  Jr.,  Addison  Gk)tt,  William  W.  Marshall, 
William  Wingood,  then  the  present  incumbent, 
Walter  G.  Peckham,  appointed  in  1886. 

The  m<Kle  of  conveying  the  mail  was  first  by  a  one- 
horse  two-wheel  chaise ;  it  could  take  two  passengers 
beside  the  driver  to  Gloucester  Harbor,  then  take  the 
stage-coach  for  Boston;  the  journey  consumed  the 
most  of  the  day.  At  the  time  of  the  establbhment  of 
the  post-office  here  there  probably  were  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  papers,  weekly  or  semi-weekly, 
taken  in  the  villiige.  Captain  John  Gott,  Dr.  John 
Manning,  Nehemiah  Knowlton,  James  Goss  were  of 
the  number  that  received  the  news  from  abroad.  Now, 
instead  of  the  two-wheeled  chaise  and  stage-coach, 
consuming  a  good  part  of  the  day  to  reach  Boston, 
we  have  nine  trains  of  well-appointed  cars  out  and 
in  each  day,  and  the  time  so  arranged  that  we  may 
take  breakfast  at  home,  spend  a  large  part  of  the  day 
in  Boston,  and  be  home  in  season  for  tea;  and  instead 
of  a  mail  twice  a  week,  three  mails  each  day,  and  the 
cost  of  travel  by  rail  at  less  than  one-half  what  it  was 
by  chaise  and  coach.  And  as  to  news,  now  we  have 
the  morning  and  evening  papers  daily  by  the  score, 
weeklies  and  semi-weeklies  almost  without  number, 
magazines  in  good  supply. 

John  W.  Low,  Esc^  I  think,  was  the  first  mail- 
carrier.  I  remember  taking  passage  with  him  at 
least  once  in  the  one-horse  chaise;  then  Marshall 
Shepherd  a  short  time;  next  was  Cyrus  Fellows,  who 
served  long  enough  in  that  capacity  to  secure  one  of 
our  fair  ladies  for  a  wife ;  Edward  H.  Shaw,  Addison 
Proctor,  Levi  Shaw  served  in  that  capacity  until  the 
railroad  superseded  the  stage-coach. 

At  a  later  day  a  post-office  with  a  daily  mail  was  es- 
tablished at  Pigeon  Cove,— Austin  W.  Story,  post- 
master. 

Stone-Quarrying.— During  the  year  1823  Nehe- 
miah Knowlton  cut  about  five  hundred  tons  of  stone 
from  cobbles  on  or  near  the  site  now  occupied  by 
Ballou  &  Mason.  He  advertised  his  stone  for  sale 
in  a  Boston  newspaper.  Major  Bates,  of  Quincy, 
Mass.,  saw  the  advertisement  and  came  to  Sandy 
Bay,  and  the  next  year  he  engaged  in  the  business  of 
quarrying.  William  Torrey,  also  of  Quincy,  came 
with  him,  and  was  in  his  employ  about  one  year. 

However  true  it  may  be  that  the  business  was  not 
successful,  it  is  a  fact  th^t  Major  Bates  abandoned  it 
in  about  two  years  and  went  to  Boston.  Here  he  met 
Colonel  Thayer,  United   States  engineer,  who,  no- 


ticing Major  Bates'  natural  bent  for  working  on  stone, 
engaged  him  as  an  assistant  in  the  construction  of 
Fort  Warren  and  other  government  works  then  be- 
ing constructed  in  Boston  Harbor. 

Colonel  Thayer  being  in  want  of  stone  for  the  gov- 
ernment works,  and  seeing  the  pluck  and  energy  of 
Torrey,  induced  him  to  engage  in  business  on  his  own 
account.  He  accordingly  commenced  operations  on 
part  of  the  property  now  owned  by  the  Kockport 
Granite  Company ;  it  became  known  as  the  Torrey 
Pit. 

The  next  year  he  went  to  Folly  Cove,  as  that  was 
the  most  favorable  place  to  get  cap  and  flag-stones,  of 
which  Colonel  Thayer  was  then  in  need.  That  same 
year  he  moved  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and 
two  sons,  Solomon  F.  and  William  J.,  to  Sandy  Bay. 

The  next  year  he  abandoned  Folly  Cove  and  re- 
turned to  Sandy  Bay,  and  opened  a  quarry  to  the 
westward  of  the  present  stone  bridge.  This  quarry 
yielded  a  large  amount  of  valuable  stone.  Up  to  the 
year  1842  he  furnished  nearly  all  the  granite  for  the 
government  work  on  the  islands  in  Boston  Harbor 
and  for  the  Charlestown  and  Portsmouth  navy-yards. 
After  this  time  a  portion  of  the  stone  of  which  these 
important  works  were  constructed  was  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Colbum  &  Eames,  Benjamin  Hale  and 
others. 

About  the  year  1841  he  started  the  largest  stone 
that  had  been  quarried  on  the  Cape  up  to  that  time. 
Two  of  his  foremen,  Joseph  Stanley  and  Joshua  San- 
born, were  for  many  years  identified  with  the  quar- 
rying interests  of  the  Cape.  When  in  the  zenith  of 
his  business,  Mr.  Torrey  owned  an  interest  in  six 
sloops,  keeping  them  constantly  employed,  and  also 
furnished  freight  for  many  other  vessels  from  Quincy 
and  the  State  of  Maine.  He  was  a  good  citizen  and 
an  energetic  and  successful  business  man. 

Of  his  two  sons,  Solomon  F.  died  some  years  since ; 
William  J.,  who  was  formerly  engaged  in  the  stone 
business  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  still  with  us ;  he 
owns  and  occupies  the  mansion  built  and  occupied  by 
his  father  several  years. 

Beniah  Colburn  came  two  years  after  Mr.  Torrey 
and  worked  for  him.  He  became  one  of  the  foremost 
quarrymen  of  his  time.  Soon  after  Colburn  came 
Ezra  Eames  and  Amos  C.  Sanborn.  The  last  named, 
I  think,  tarried  here  but  about  one  year,  then  re- 
turned to  Boston,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of 
buying  aud  selling  stone,  and  was  quite  successful ; 
many  thousand  tons  of  Rock  port  granite  have  been 
shipped  to  him.    Eames  made  Bockport  his  home. 

About  this  time,  or  a  year  or  two  later,  came  Zach- 
ariah  Green  and  Jeremiah  Wetherbee.  They  formed 
a  corporation  known  as  the  Boston  and  Gloucester 
Granite  Company.  John  Stimson,  a  son-in-law  of 
Green,  came  also,  and  held  stock  in  the  company. 
They  opened  a  quarry  on  what  is  now  the  property  of 
the  Bockport  Granite  Company,  and  commenced  the 
wharf    and    breakwater,  which  has  assumed   such 
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large  proportions,  and  is  also  now  owned  by  that 
conipany.  This  company  continued  in  business 
a  number  of  years,  and  were  quite  successful.  They 
built  the  stone  house  and  barn,  and  did  much 
towards  opening  up  the  resources  of  the  town. 

Colburn  &  Eames  formed  a  partnership  in  1827. 
They  opened  a  quarry  near  where  is  now  the  resi- 
dence of  Thomas  Full,  at  Pigeon  Cove.  At  this 
place  there  was  a  hill  of  stone,  rising  some  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  road.  The  stone  was  of 
good  quality,  and  soon  found  a  ready  market  at  Bos- 
ton, Portsmouth,  Salem  and  other  places,  where 
much  of  it  was  dressed  for  building  and  cemetery 
purposes. 

The  stone  for  the  chain  bridge  over  the  Merrimack 
just  above  Newburyport  was  sent  from  their  quarry  in 
1828;  they  also  furnished  some  stone  to  the  govern- 
ment for  fortifications,  navy-yards,  etc.  It  is  said 
that  after  taking  account  of  stock  and  settling  up  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  they  were  fifteen  dollars  in 
debt.  In  subsequent  years  they  were  more  success- 
ful. They  worked  the  quarry  down  to  the  tide-water 
level  and  then  abandoned  it,  as  they  could  no  longer 
draw  off  the  water,  which  filled  in  from  springs  and 
rains,  with  a  syphon.  Steam-engines  for  pumping 
were  not  then  thought  of. 

John  Stimson,  afler  a  few  years,  left  the  Boston  and 
Gloucester  Granite  Company  and  set  up  for  himself 
and  quarried  at  the  Flat  Ledge,  afterward  owned  by 
William  H.  Knowlton.  The  first  paving-blocks  cut 
on  Cape  Ann  were  by  John  Stimson  and  from  the  Flat 
Ledge  they  were  cut  square  and  flat,  and  were  used 
at  Fort  Warren,  shipped  there  in  the  sloop  "  Fox." 

The  next  move  a  new  company  was  organized,  viz., 
Ezra  Ea^ies,  John  Stimson  and  Beniah  Colburo, 
under  the  firm-name  of  Eames,  Stimson  &  Co., 
and  commenced  operations  near  where  Stimson  was 
already  located.  Mr.  Colburn  continued  in  the 
company  but  a  short  time,  and  then  engaged  in  the 
business  at  other  places.  He  at  one  time  operated 
the  quarry  at  Hodgkin's  Cove  (now  known  as  Bay 
View).  This  quarry  was  originally  opened  by  Rich- 
ard W.  Ricker  and  Kilby  P.  Sargent,  and  is  now  the 
quarry  of  the  Cape  Ann  Granite  Company.  Mr. 
Colburn  made  the  first  blocks  now  known  as  New 
York  blocks,  and  sent  them  to  Boston,  where  they 
were  laid  in  Exchange  Street,  near  the  Merchants' 
Bank  building.  These  blocks  were  the  first  to  be 
laid  on  the  edge  instead  of  on  the  flat. 

In  1862-^  he  sent  underpinning  to  San  Francisco; 
they  were  used  in  government  buildings  there. 
In  1867  he  sent  paving-blocks  to  New  Orleans.  He 
was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  was  quite  success- 
ful in  business. 

Eames,  Stimson  &  Co.  operated  on  a  part  of 
the  territory  that  is  now  owned  by  the  Rockport 
Granite  Company.  Those  more  or  less  interested  in 
this  company  at  different  times  were  Anson  and 
Aaron  Stimson,  George  R.  Bradford,  Joshua   San- 


born, J.  Henry  Stimson,  Abraham  Day  and  Jotham 
Taylor.  This  company  did  a  large  business  and 
were  quite  successful,  and  continued  in  successful 
operation  until  1864,  when  they  sold  all  their  com- 
pany property  to  J.  Henry  Stimson  and  others,  which 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Rockport  Granive 
Company.  Stimson  at  one  time  owned  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  capital  stock.  This  company  also  pur- 
chased at  different  times  the  properties  of  William 
Hale  Knowlton,  William  Torrey,  and  Preston  and 
Fernald.  They  are  still  occupying  this  valuable 
property  and  are  working  it  successfully.  They  are 
now  laying  rails  for  a  track  from  their  quarries  to 
their  wharves,  which  will  make  a  great  saving  of 
expense  in  transporting  the  products  of  their  quar- 
ries to  the  place  of  shipment.  The  cut  leading  out 
from  their  quarries  to  their  wharves  was  commenced 
in  1868.    The  stone  bridge  was  completed  in  1872. 

John  Stimson  was  for  many  years  the  able  and 
successful  agent  and  manager  of  this  company.  Upon 
his  resignation,  a  few  years  since,  Charles  S.  Rogers 
was  appointed,  and  still  holds  that  responsible  posi- 
tion. 

Thomas  Peach  quarried  stone  at  Halibut  Point 
and  shipped  it  from  Hooppole  Cove,  where  he  built  a 
wharf.  Benjamin  Hale  and  Joseph  Babson  opened 
a  quarry  on  the  Babson  farm  and  shipped  their  stone 
from  a  cove  near  by,  where  they  also  built  a  wharf. 

The  breakwater  at  Pigeon  Cove  was  first  built  in 
1832,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1842  by  Elijah  Edmunds  and 
John  W.  Wheeler.  The  stone  of  which  the  pier  is 
built  was  furnished  by  Colburn  &  Eames. 

Benjamin  Hale  once  quarried  at  Pigeon  Cove, 
near  where  Canney  now  operates.  Among  the  ear- 
lier quarrymen  were  Samuel  Parker  and  his  brother 
William,  Alpheus  C.  Pierce  and  George  W.  Johnson, 
all  of  whom  worked  quarries  at  the  Cove. 

Levi  Sewall  opened  a  quarry  upon  his  land.  A 
short  time  after  it  was  opened  a  partnership  was 
formed  by  John  Preston,  James  Fernald  and  Levi 
Sewall,  by  the  firm-name  of  Preston,  Fernald  &  Co, 
This  quarry  produced  an  excellent  quality  of  stone. 
They  shipped  their  stone  from  Knowlton's  wharf. 
They  continued  in  business  several  years  and  were 
quite  successful. 

William  Hale  Knowlton  opened  up  Flat  Ledge  and 
quarried  there  several  years.  He  shipped  his  stone 
from  Knowlton's  wharf,  which  he  now  owns. 

The  Pigeon  Hill  Granite  Company  was  formed  in 
1870  by  George  R.  Bradford,  Anson  Stimson,  Amos 
Rowe  and  Levi  Sewall,  and  is  next  in  size  to  its 
neighbor,  the  "  Rockport.''  This  company  was  the 
first  in  Rockport  to  build  a  railroad  to  carry  stone 
from  quarry  to  wharf.  Some  of  the  croakers  prophe- 
sied that  the  cars  would  gain  such  headway  in  run- 
ning down  the  steep  incline,  as  to  carry  them  out  to 
salvages  before  they  could  be  stopped.  If  this  proph- 
ecy were  true,  the  advantage  gained  in  taking  stone 
to  the  new  breakwater  can  easily  be  imagined. 
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To  Amos  Rowe  belongs  the  credit  of  cutting  up  the 
largest  boulder  on  the  Cape.  It  was  situated  near 
the  top  of  Pigeon  Hill,  and  weighed  over  two  thou- 
sand tons.  Out  of  it  Mr.  Rowe  cut  thousands  of  feet 
of  edge-stones  and  a  great  amount  of  other  market- 
able stock.  It  was  of  good  quality  and  split  as  readily 
as  any  of  the  granite  lying  in  the  quarries. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  stone  business  nearly  all 
the  workmen  on  the  quarries  came  from  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont, — young  men,  generally  full 
of  fun.  The  most  of  them  at  the  first  boarded  at  the 
Rowe  farm-house,  Pigeon  Hill,  and  Captain  Wheeler's 
tavern,  at  Pigeon  Cove.  They  usually  commenced 
coming  the  lot  of  March,  and  by  the  let  of  April  the 
gangs  were  full.  No  ten-hour  system.  An  early 
breakfast,  then  commence  work  ;  an  hour  for  dinner, 
then  work  until  a  late  supper.  Nearly  all  worked  by 
the  month,  receiving  their  pay  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, excepting  as  they  might  call  for  a  small  amount 
of  spending  change. 

In  later  years,  when  the  employment  of  Irishmen 
was  attempted,  it  met  with  vigorous  opposition.  The 
house  which  was  being  prepared  for  them  to  live  in 
was  twice  blown  up  with  powder ;  and  many  other 
efiorts  were  made  to  keep  out  the  unwelcome  immi- 
grants. 

This  prejudice  has  long  since  died  out  and  all 
nationalities  are  allowed  to  work  unmolested. 

The  first  stone  known  to  have  been  shipped  from 
Cape  Ann  was  quarried  about  the  year  1800,  near 
what  is  known  as  Lobster  Cove.  It  was  moved  on 
skids  to  the  shore,  where  it  was  loaded  on  a  small 
fishing-boat  and  tak^n  to  Newburyport  to  be  used  as 
a  mill-stone. 

The  first  derrick  in  Sandy  Bay  was  erected  for  Wil- 
liam Torrey  in  1836,  and  was  placed  near  the  break 
in  the  mountains  a  short  distance  to  the  westward  of 
the  late  James  Fernald's  residence.  It  was  first  used 
for  the  loading  of  stone  for  the  breakwater  then  being 
constructed  by  the  United  States  government  at  the 
entrance  of  Long  Cove,  Rockport. 

The  first  pair  of  shears  were  built  for  John  Stim- 
son,  and  were  considered  at  the  time  a  marvel  of 
strength  and  convenience. 

The  first  California  pump  used  for  pumping  water 
out  of  the  quarries  was  made  by  Lewis  Lane  on  his 
return  from  California  about  1854. 

The  first  steam-engine  used  in  the  quarries  for 
hoisting  and  pumping  was  in  1853-54  by  Wetherbee 
&  Page.  Before  this,  the  hobting  was  by  hand-power 
or  cattle,  and  the  water  was  pumped  by  hand  or  re- 
moved by  syphon. 

Granite  was  first  split  by  means  of  flat  wedges  be- 
tween shims  placed  in  flat  holes  made  by  a  flat  chisel. 
The  steel  now  used  is  made  into  plug  wedges  and 
driven  between  half-rounds  into  round  holes  made  by 
round  drills  sharpened  into  a  V-shaped  point. 

Deep  holes  for  blasting  were  made  entirely  with 
long  drilb  struck  by  sledge  hammers,  and  not  until 


1883  was  a  steam-drill  used  on  the  Rockport  quarries. 
This  was  introduced  by  the  Rockport  Granite  Com- 
pany. 

The  first  stone  used  in  the  streets  of  Boston  was  for 
crosswalks  and  gutters ;  next  came  the  large  Belgian 
blocks,  which  were  used  for  pavements.  Then  came 
the  New  York  blocks  already  mentioned,  and  later  the 
smaller  Boston  blocks  were  introduced. 

Nearly  every  city  in  the  United  States  has  bought 
more  or  less  granite  from  this  section,  and  the  variety 
of  blocks  made  has  been  almost  as  great  as  the 
number  of  placea  buying  them. 

A  block  for  New  Orleans  would  make  fifteen  for 
New  York,  twenty  for  Philadelphia,  thirty  for  Boston. 
Blocks  have  also  been  sent  to  Cuba  and. Valparaiso. 
In  1868,  Mr.  Charles  Guidot  made  the  first  contract 
for  paving  New  York  streets  with  granite  blocks,  and 
paved  the  lower  part  of  Broadway  with  what  has 
since  been  known  as  the  New  York  block.  The 
granite  of  Cape  Ann  is  comparatively  inexhaustible, 
and  has  always  been  prized  for  its  firm  texture,  high 
crushing  test  and  freedom  from  pyrites  and  other  im- 
purities, making  it  most  desirable  for  paving-blocks, 
building  and  monumental  purposes. 

The  parties  now  engaged  in  quarrying  are  the 
Rockport  Granite  Co.,  Pigeon  Hill  Granite  Co., 
Charles  Guidot,  Edwin  Canney,  Ballou  &  Mason, 
Herbert  A.  Story,  E.  L.  Waite,  Charles  Dormon  A 
Son  and  Bryant,  Lurvey  &  Co. 

Between  four  and  five  hundred  men  find  employ- 
ment in  the  business  in  this  town ;  twelve  to  fifteen 
vessels  are  constantly  employed  in  carrying  the  pro- 
duction to  home  ports,  while  hundreds  of  large  vessels 
bringing  freight  to  Eastern  ports  take  return  cargoes 
of  blocks  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Albany  and 
other  seaboard  cities,  either  for  use  at  places  of  dis- 
charge or  for  rail  transportation  inland. 

RoCKPOKT  Bank. — ^The  Rockport  Bank  was  in- 
corporated in  1851 ;  capital  stock,  $100,000.  At  its 
organization  Ezra  Eames  was  chosen  president,  and 
he  occupied  that  position  until  his  death,  August  18, 
1874,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

Deacon  Jabez  R.  Qott  was  elected  cashier  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  resign.  He  died  March  15, 1876,  aged  eighty- 
two  years.  These  two  men  were  among  our  most 
prominent  and  respected  citizens. 

Captain  Charles  Tarr  succeeded  Mr.  Eames  and  he 
still  occupies  that  position. 

Howard  H.  Paul  succeeded  Mr.  Gott,  and  served  a 
few  years,  then  resigned,  and  Eli  GK)tt  was  elected  to 
that  position ;  after  a  few  years'  service  he  resigned, 
and  George  W.  Tufts  was  chosen  and  is  the  present 
incumbent. 

When  the  other  State  banks  adopted  the  National 
system,  the  Rockport  fell  into  line  and  became  known 
as  the  Rockport  National  Bank.  Its  capital  stock 
was  at  one  time  increased  to  $150,000,  but  after  a  few 
years   it  was  reduced  to  its  first  figure*  $100|000r 
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There  was  quite  an  opposition  before  the  Legislature 
to  the  chartering  of  this  bank.  It  was  claimed  by  the 
friends  of  the  old  Gloucester  Bank  that  it  could  fur- 
nish all  the  bank  accommodation  that  was  needed  for 
the  entire  Cape. 

After  the  charter  was  granted  it  was  with  some 
difiSculty  that  the  stock  was  taken,  but  by  great  effort 
of  the  directors,  of  which  I  think  there  were  as  many 
as  nine  or  ten,  they  succeeded,  the  full  amount  of 
stock  was  taken,  and  the  bank  went  into  operation. 
The  stock  soon  went  above  par,  and  has  ever  since 
commanded  a  premium.  This  institution  has  been 
conducive  to  the  business  of  the  town. 

RocKPOKT  Savings  Bank.— The  Rockport  Sav- 
ings Bank  was  incorporated  June  23,  1853.  Cor- 
porators named  in  the  act  were  Ezra  Eames,  Jabez 
R.  Gott,  James  Haskell  and  their  associates.  At  its 
organization  James  Haskell  was  chosen  president, 
and  Newell  Giles  treasurer.  The  bank  soon  com- 
menced receiving  deposits  and  proved  to  be  a  success- 
ful institution  until,  in  1875,  its  deposits  amounted  to 
$414,460.71.  About  this  time  a  cloud  came  over  the 
town  in  the  shape  of  financial  troubles  and  failures 
in  business.  Confidence  became  impaired,  deposits 
were  withdrawn,  so  that  in  1876  they  were  reduced  to 
$376,780.51.  This  year  Dr.  Jas.  Manning  was  chosen 
treasurer,  Newell  Giles  having  resigned.  A  change 
was  also  made  in  the  board  of  trustees,  and  Joshua 
Tarr  was  elected  president,  succeeding  Henry  Deonii*. 
He  had  succeeded  James  Haskell  who  resigned  some 
years  before  on  account  of  his  leaving  town ;  he  went 
to  Saccarappa,  Maine,  where  he  now  is  (1887). 

Notwithstanding  the  change  of  officers,  confidence 
was  not  restored,  deposits  continued  to  be  withdrawn 
until,  February  25, 1878,  they  \iere  reduced  to  $182,- 
352.  At  this  time  Hon.  Charles  P.  Thompson  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Manning  were  appointed  receivers.  Within 
a  few  years  the  whole  business  of  the  bank  was  closed* 
The  depositors  received  eighty-five  and  a  fraction  per 
cent,  on  their  deposits.  A  short  time,  say  about 
twenty  days,  after  the  receivers  were  appointed 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  passed  the  Stay  Law,  so 
called,  which  undoubtedly  saved  other  saving  in- 
stitutions from  sharing  the  fate  of  the  Rockport. 

Had  this  been  paosed  before  the  receivers  were 
appointed,  without  doubt  the  Rockport  Savings  Bank 
would  now  be  in  successful  operation,  and  the  deposit- 
ors would  receive  one  hundred  cents  on  every  dollar 
of  their  deposits  as  called  for,  and  also  interest. 

For  when  we  take  into  account  the  $8000  the  re- 
ceivers had  for  their  services,  and  the  shrinkage  in  a 
few  of  the  largest  mortgages,  saying  nothing  of  the 
loss  on  the  smaller  ones,  and  the  losses  in  other  ways 
incidental  to  closing  out  of  the  business,  ^^  e  have  an 
amount  more  than  equal  to  the  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
loss  to  the  depositors. 

The  closing  out  of  this  savings  bank  was  one  of,  if 
not  the  greatest  of  all  the  financial  disasters  that  ever 
befell  the  town. 


Granite  Savings  Bank. — After  the  closing  out 
of  the  Rockport  Savings  Bank,  some  of  the  citizens 
felt  that  an  institution  for^  savings  was  needed  in 
town. 

Accordingly,  a  petition  to  that  effect  was  forwarded 
to  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  year  1884  the  Granite 
Savings  Bank  was  incorporated.  William  Winsor, 
J.  Loring  Woodfall,  John  W.  Marshall,  George 
Elwell,  George  M.  McClain,  Nathaniel  Richardson, 
Jr.,  Francis  Tarr,  Frank  Scripture,  Wm.  H.  Colbey 
and  George  A.  Lowe  were  named  in  the  act  of  incor- 
poration. The  first  meeting  for  the  choice  of  officers 
was  held  December  16, 1884,  at  which  meeting  John 
G.  Dennis,  Esq.,  was  elected  president;  J.  Loring 
Woodfall  was  chosen  secretary ;  two  vice-presidents 
were  chosen  and  eleven  trustees. 

There  was  some  ill-feeling  engendered  about  town 
by  the  closing  up  of  the  Rockport  Savings  Bank, 
which  on  the  start  operated  to  ^some  extent  against 
the  new  bank,  but  this  feeling  is  being  overcome. 
The  new  institution  has  a  good  board  of  officers,  in 
whom  the  public  cannot  but  have  confidence ;  the  insti- 
tution is  gradually  growing  in  favor;  as  business  shall 
revive,  deposits  will  increase  more  rapidly.  Without 
doubt  it  will  prove  a  useful  institution.  Its  first  divi- 
dend, two  per  cent.,  was  payable  on  the  Ist  day  of 
April,  1887. 

The  president,  John  G.  Dennis,  Esq.,  died  in  June 
of  the  year  succeeding  his  election.  The  vacancy 
was  not  filled  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  when 
Wm.  Winsor  was  elected  president,  and  Nathan- 
iel Richardson,  Jr.,  was  re-elected  treasurer.  Mr. 
Dennis  at  the  time  of  his  decease  was  also  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature.  The  first  deposit  made  in 
this  bank  was  April  11,  1885. 

Centennial  Celebration.  —  At  the  annual 
March  meeting,  in  1853,  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
make  suitable  arrangements  to  celebrate  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  Sandy 
Bay  as  the  Fifth  Parish  of  Gloucester.  The  commit- 
tee met  and  organized,  and  then,  ^by  a  unanimous 
vote,  invited  Lemuel  Gott,  M.D.,  to  prepare  and 
deliver  an  address  on  that  important  occasion.  After 
due  consideration  he  cordially  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  committee. 

The  date  of  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  parish 
of  Sandy  Bay  was  January  1,  1754, 

The  1st  day  of  January,  1854,  fell  on  Sunday; 
therefore,  Monday,  the  2d  day  of  January,  was  de- 
voted to  exercises  of  the  centennial. 

On  account  of  a  heavy  snow-storm,  travel  was  im- 
peded, which  prevented  our  friends  from  abroad  from 
being  present,  except  in  limited  numbers.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Congregationalist  Church,  where  the  services 
were  held,  was  filled  with  an  earnest  and  attentive 
audience. 

The  exercises  were  as  follows :  Voluntary  on  the 
organ,  by  Samuel  J.  Giles ;  reading  of  Scripture  and 
pmyer,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Driver,  Baptist ;  hymn  was 
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read  by  Rev.  A.  C.  L.  Arnold,  Universaliat,  as  fol- 
lows :  * 

Address  by  Lemuel  Gott,  M.D.,  which  occupied 
more  than  an  hour.  Closed  by  benediction  by  Rev. 
Thos.  Driver ;  voluntary  by  Samuel  J^  Giles. 

At  7.30  P.M.  the  church  was  again  filled.  Services 
were :  Voluntary  by  Samuel  J.  Giles ;  prayer  by  Rev. 
J.  A.  Gibson,  Methodiftt;  anthem  by  choir,  organ 
accompaniment.  Dr.  Gott  resumed  his  address  which 
was  listened  to  with  marked  attention  to  its  close. 

Benediction  by  Rev.  A.  C.  L.  Arnold;  volun- 
tary by  Samuel  J.  Giles.  These  very  interesting 
services  were  brought  to  a  close.  We  regret  to 
say  that  this  very  interesting  and  valuable  address 
has  no(  yet  been  published.    We  are  pleased  to  say 

1  A  put  of  ttie  hymn  wm  selected  and  a  part  composed  by  Ebenexer 
Pool,  our  antiqoarlao. 

**  God  of  the  circling  ehoree ! 
To  whom  a  thooaand  yean 

Are  M  a  day ; 
Led  by  thy  guiding  hand 
Onr  fathers  found  this  land— 
They  flnnly  took  their  stand 

Thy  laws  to  obey. 

•'  Orer  the  rocky  road, 
They  bravely  walked  or  rode 

In  iHttyer  to  Join ; 
*Twas  through  a  forest  dim 
Some  miles  they  went  to  hymn 
God*s  praisi>s  there  to  rhyme, 

Bead  line  by  line. 

**  Many  a  year  had  passed. 
The  time  it  came  at  last, 

God's  word  brought  near ; 
A  century  has  gone. 
Since  a  boose  near  their  home, 
Was  built  for  all,  not  one, 

God^s  word  to  hear. 

**  Onr  ikthers,  sons  and  all. 
Heeded  their  country's  call 

For  liberty ; 
9y  land  and  sea  they  went, 
Begardless  of  event. 
To  meet  the  tyrants  sent ; 

They  would  be  free. 

"  Thou,  as  a  shield  of  power 
In  battle's  awful  hour. 

Didst  round  them  stand ; 
Their  hopes  were  in  thy  power 
Strong  in  this  trying  hour  ; 
By  tliee  their  banners  towered, 

God  of  our  land. 

"  Some  score  of  years  have  fled— 
Our  fathers  with  the  dead- 
Man's  certain  lot ; 
But  we,  their  oflbpring,  meet 
This  day  with  joy  to  greet. 
To  strengthen  home,  too  sweet 
TobefiN^t. 

"  Lord,  let  thy  smile  of  love 
Beam  on  us  fh)m  above 

While  now  we  raise 
Onr  grateful  song  to  thee — 
God  of  our  land  and  sea, 
God  of  the  bond  and  free, 

Gidof  all  praise.** 


that  its  publication  has  been  provided  for  and  will 
be  effected  within  a  few  weeks,  which  event  is  anx- 
iously looked  for. 

Fourth  of  July  Celebration. — In  the  year  1854 
the  citizens  proposed  to  have  a  general  celebration  of 
the  4th  of  July.  The  town  had  never  done  this  be- 
fore. Early  in  the  season  a  meeting  was  called  and 
a  general  committee  of  arrangements  was  chosen. 
They  appointed  the  sub-committee,  and  assigned  to 
each  their  part  of  the  work.  They  soon  made  their 
plans  and  put  forth  efforts  to  carry  them  into  execu- 
tion. As  one  of  the  results,  about  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars was  collected  to  pay  for  music,  hire  of  tents, 
fireworks,  etc.  The  ladies  readily  entered  into  the 
plans,  and  signified  their  readiness  to  provide  food 
for  the  occasion.  Thus  on  the  start  there  was  assur- 
ance that  the  celebration  would  be  a  success.  When 
Mr.  Norwood  was  asked  for  the  use  of  his  pasture  on 
which  to  pitch  oar  tents,  he  replied  **  Yes,  you  can 
have  the  free  use  of  the  pasture  for  your  4th  of  July 
celebration,  but  your  independence  you  have  got  to 
fight  for.''  Which  saying  was  verified  seven  years 
later.  (He  was  a  pronounced  anti-slavery  man.) 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  town  was  awake 
visitors  came  pouring  in  in  great  numbers,  the  town 
appeared  at  its  best.  Arches  were  erected  over  several 
of  the  streets  and  were  finely  decorated.  Flags  were 
strung  across  others.  Bunting  was  displayed  from 
some  houses,  mottoes  were  displayed  from  others,  etc. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  every  arrangement  had 
been  made.  The  two  large  tents  had  been  pitched  on 
Allen's  Head  Pasture.  At  9  o'clock  a.m.  aproceraion 
was  formed  on  Broadway  in  the  following  order  : 


Aids. 


Chief  Marshal 


Chelsea  Brass  Band. 

Gloucester  Artillery. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Bay  Tent  of  Bechabites. 

Carriage  containing  elderly  gentlemen. 

I.  O.  0.  F.,  in  regalia,  yfith  their  banner. 

Goddess  of  Liberty,  in  a  carriage,  appropriately  arrayed. 

Jastioe  and  Peaoe  appropriately  dressed,  in  a  well-trimmed  carriage. 

Engine  Company  No.  3,  in  uniform. 

School  No.  1,  Grammar  Department,  in  Bloomer  costume. 

Seasons  appropriately  represented. 

Carriage  beautifully  dressed. 

School  Na  4,  in  appropriate  costame. 

Stara^Nine  young  ladies  dressed  in  white ;  team  driven  by  a  colored  boy. 

School  No.  3,  in  uniform. 

Morning,  Noon  and  Night,  in  a  carriage,  appropriately  represented. 

Tlidth,  Hope  and  Charity,  well  r^>reeented  by  three  yonng  ladies  in  a 

carriage  appn^riately  trimmed.  * 

School  No.  2,  in  uniform. 

School  No.  5,  in  uniform. 

The  States  represented  by  thirty-two  ladies  appropriately  eoetumed,  la  a 

carriage  tastily  decorated. 

School  No.  1,  in  uniform. 

Representation  of  Indian  and  Turk  on  horseback. 

Old  Fblks  at  Home— Ten  young  ladies  diessod  in  old  style,  in  carriage 

with  s{rfnning-wheel6,  carding,  etc 

Carriage,  Floral  Bower,  six  young  ladies  dressed  in  white,  decorated 

with  flowers. 

Modesty,  in  a  carrisge,  well  represented. 

Glee  Club— Five  young  ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  in  a  carriage  appio- 

priately  decorated. 
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The  procession  moved  from  Broadway  and  marched 
through  School)  High,  Main,  Beach,  King,  Pleasant 
and  South  Streets  to  the  tent.  It  was  intended  to  march 
to  Pigeon  Cove,  but  the  heat  was  too  oppressive,  rang- 
ing from  80  to  90°  in  the  shade  during  the  day.  The 
streets  were  very  dusty  ;  there  had  been  several  days 
of  hot  and  dry  weather.  Several  members  of  the  ar- 
tillery company  had  sunstroke,  and  required  medical 
aid.  A  little  past  one  o'clock  P.  M.  the  procession 
reached  the  pavilion  at  Allen's  Head,  where  a  boun- 
tiful collation  had  been  provided  by  the  ladies  ;  the 
tables  were  verily  loaded  with  good  things.  After 
the  divine  blessing  was  invoked  by  Rev.  A.  C.  L.  Ar- 
nold, the  chaplain  of  the  day,  the  company  were 
welcomed  by  the  president  to  the  viands  before  them. 
The  collation  ended,  the  president  of  the  day,  Hon. 
James  Haskell,  called  to  order,  when  the  chaplain 
again  addressed  the  throne  of  grace  in  words  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion  ;  then  Lemuel  Gott,  M.D.,  read 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  after  which  the 
president  introduced  the  orator  of  the  day,  C.  M. 
Ellis,  Elsq.,  of  Boston,  in  a  few  complimentary  re- 
marks. The  subject  of  the  oration  was  a  review  of 
the  early  history  of  New  England,  showing  how  the 
idea  of  constitutional  liberty  was  prominent  in  the 
minds  of  our  forefathers,  and  were  bequeathed  to 
their  descendants ;  they  welcomed  fugitives  from  tyr- 
anny from  every  part  of  despotic  Europe,  whether 
that  tyranny  was  political  or  ecclesiastical.  Fugitives 
from  slavery  were  their  every-day  visitors,  and  there- 
by the  flame  of  liberty  was  fanned  into  surpassing 
brightness.  He  considered  that  this  spirit  of  liberty 
was  endangered  in  our  time  by  causes  obvious  to  all ; 
but  he  believed  in  its  ultimate  triumph,  and  foresaw 
the  day  when,  as  a  nation,  we  shall  be  free  indeed. 
"  That  day  has  come ;  we  are  now  a  free  and  united 
nation.  Give  God  the  glory  I  '*  Mr.  Ellis  spoke  one 
hour  and  a  half,  and  had  the  close  attention  of  the 
audience.  Then  an  hour  was  spent  in  social  inter- 
course and  short  speeches,  in  which  many  joined. 
David  Kimball,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  a  former  townsman, 
was  introduced  as  toast-master.  Some  of  the  many 
toasts  oflered  were  as  follows : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  adminis- 
tration. "  May  they  fear  God  and  keep  his  command- 
ments.'' 

Washington.  "  May  we  emulate  his  patriotism  and 
remember  his  virtues." 

The  orator  of  the  day.  "  May  the  spirit  which  he 
has  this  day  inspired  be  long  felt." 

The  Hon.  Charles  W,  Upham.  "  Our  Representative 
to  Congress,  the  firm  friend  of  freedom." 

The  Press.  "  May  its  mighty  influence  ever  be 
wielded  on  the  side  of  freedom." 

The  Oloucester  Artillery.  Responded  to  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Dann. 

The  Chelsea  Brass-Band.    "  May  they  live  to  blow 
long  for  the  gratification  of  their  patrons." 
87i 


The  Ladies  of  Rockport.  "  May  they  make  better 
wives  than  their  mothers." 

Mr.  Ellis  responded  to  this,  declaring  that  were  it 
not  for  the  influence  of  the  mothers  he  should  con- 
sider it  a  libel.  But,  inheriting  their  virtues  and 
emulating  their  excellencies,  it  might  be  possible. 

Many  of  the  toasts  were  responded  to  very  appro- 
priately. 

After  the  procession  had  partaken  of  the  collation 
the  entire  company  were  invited ;  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  food  for  all,  and  quite  a  quantity  was  left 
over  and  was  distributed  the  next  day  to  the  needy. 
David  Kimball,  Esq.,  donated  a  large  quantity  of 
Chinese  explosives  to  boys,  which  increased  their 
joy.  A  salute  was  fired  in  the  morning  and  atsun-set 
by  cannon  provided  for  the  occasion. 

During  the  evening  there  was  a  grand  display  of 
fireworks,  and  the  band  discoursed  most  excellent 
music.  By  unanimous  consent  the  celebration  of  the 
4th  of  July,  1854,  was  voted  a  success. 

Schools. — Soon  after  John  Pool  located  at  Sandy 
Bay  he  sent  his  oldest  son  to  Beverly  to  attend 
school,  so  that  he  might  be  qualified  to  teach  the 
younger  members  of  the  family.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  children  of  Richard  Tarr  became 
his  pupils,  as  those  two  families  were  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  village  for  a  few  years.  The  first  that 
we  know  of  a  school-houHe  in  Sandy  Bay  is  that  in 
the  year  1725  (there  were  from  eight  to  twelve 
families  in  the  village).  The  commoners  set  ofi*  to 
them  about  one  acre  of  land  in  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage, upon  which  they  were  required  to  erect  a  school- 
house,  "  to  keep  a  good  school  in  for  the  godly  in- 
struction of  children,  and  teaching  them  to  read  and 
write  good  English."  The  school-house  was  built 
the  same  year;  it  was  of  logs,  and  was  located  near 
where  the  Abbot  house  now  stands.  The  parish, 
about  the  year  1853  or  '54,  granted  to  Rev.  Ebenr. 
Cleaveland  a  portion  of  this  parish  land  for  a  build- 
ing-lot, upon  which  he  erected  his  dwelling-house, 
which  he  occupied  many  years,  in  which  his  wife 
died  in  1804,  and  himself  in  1805.  It  is  now  the 
Abbot  house,  but  greatly  changed.  This  caused  the 
taking  down  of  the  school-house,  and  the  removing  of 
it  to  the  northerly  corner  of  the  now  Congregational- 
ist  meeting-house  yard,  and  that  location  it  occupied 
until  it  was  taken  down  in  1797.  The  late  Ebenr. 
Pool,  our  antiquarian,  attended  school  several  terms 
in  the  old  log  school-house.  Dr.  James  Goss,  who 
settled  in  his  profession  in  Sandy  Bay  about  1792, 
taught  school  in  this,  the  first  school-house  in  Sandy 
Bay,  several  terms.  The  town  has  been  privilf^ed 
for  several  years,  and  is  at  the  present  time,  in  having 
a  descendant  of  his  a  successful  teacher  in  one  of  its 
public  schools. 

About  the  year  1760  John  Pool  (a  son  of  the  first 
John)  built  a  school-house  at  his  own  expense  on 
Groat  Knoll.  The  name  indicates  the  price  paid 
(one  groat).    This  building  was  occupied  for  school 
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purposes  quite  a  number  of  years.  Then  it  became 
the  residence  of  James  Parsons  and  family  until  the 
death  of  himself  and  \vife.  She  was  a  descendant  of 
the  first  Pool.  It  is  now  occupied  by  one  of  their  de- 
scendants— Aunt  Beulah. 

In  October,  1735,  Gloucester  First  Parish  was  di- 
vided into  three  school  districts,  but  then  these  three 
districts  had  but  one  school,  which  moved  around 
from  district  to  district.  Each  was  to  provide  a  room 
for  the  school,  and  in  default  thereof,  would  lose  its 
term  for  three  years,  that  being  the  time  occupied  in 
its  circuit.  Under  this  each  district  enjoyed  several 
months'  school  privilege  each  year,  except  Sandy 
Bay,  which,  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  its  tax 
rate,  could  have  only  three  months'  school  in  two 
years.  This  state  of  the  public  schools  probably 
continued  until  the  Revolutionary  War. 

In  the  year  1797  fifty -eight  men  united  and  built 
the  proprietors'  school-house  at  Sandy  Bay  at  a  cost 
of  twenty-seven  dollars  per  share, — one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars.  When  completed  the 
proprietors  by  vote  instructed  their  committee  to  em- 
ploy as  teacher  a  college-educated  man.  A  Mr. 
Cummings  was  engaged,  and  taught  several  terms. 
His  custom  was  to  open  the  school  with  prayer ;  he 
proved  to  be  an  efficient  teacher.  The  school  kept 
in  that  house  during  all  the  years  of  its  history  was 
generally  of  a  high  order.  Wm.  Whipple,  Esq., 
taught  more  than  twenty  years  with  good  success. 
Rockport  High  School  was  inaugurated  in  this  house, 
and  from  there,  after  a  few  years,  it  moved  to  its  present 
location.  Some  years  since  this  house  was  abandoned 
for  school  purposes,  and  was  removed  to  make  place 
for  the  vestry  of  the  Congregationalist  Society.  It  is 
now  on  School  Street,  a  few  rods  southerly  of  its 
former  location,  and  has  been  supplied  with  a  more 
modern  roof,  and  is  otherwise  improved  and  changed, 
and  is  now  the  residence  of  Leverett  Smith. 

In  1804  the  town  of  Gloucester  availed  itself  of  a 
law  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  divided  its  territory 
into  eleven  school  districts,  three  of  which  was  in 
Sandy  Bay. 

In  1808  the  commoners  made  their  last  grant  of 
land  in  Sandy  Bay,  which  was  a  lot  for  a  school- 
house  in  the  Middle  District ;  it  was  located  near  the 
site  of  the  Sandy  Bay  House  stable.  The  house  was 
built  soon  after.  It  was  about  twenty-eight  feet 
square,  one  story,  with  a  hip  roof;  it  was  occupied 
for  school  purposes  until  1850  or  '51,  when  the  dis- 
trict built  the  large  school- house  on  Broadway.  After 
this  it  was  moved  a  short  distance  westerly  on  Beach 
Street,  and  occupied  awhile  for  a  dance-hall ;  after- 
ward for  a  grocery-store;  finally,  about  1860,  perished 
by  fire. 

The  present  Main  Street  school-house  was  built  by 
the  school  district  in  1824,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  changed  somewhat,  but  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. It  is  now  doing  good  service  as  a  primary 
school  room.    A  district  school-house  of  about  the 


same  size  was  built  about  the  same  time  on  Hale's 
Point.  It  was  located  a  short  distance  westerly  of 
the  residence  of  Addison  Knowlton,  and  was  sold  to 
him  after  the  district  system  was  abolished.  He 
razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  used  the  material  to  some 
extent  in  putting  an  additional  story  to  his  dwelling- 
house. 

About  the  year  1818  or  '20  Deacon  Jabez  R.  Gott, 
who  had  pursued  the  business  of  teaching  several 
years,  occupying  rooms  in  private  houses  for  that 
purpose,  built  a  school-house  on  Mount  Pleasant 
Street  at  his  own  expense,  and  taught  a  private 
school  therein  several  years  with  good  success; 
finally  sold  it  to  the  district,  and  afterward  it  was 
sold,  and  occupied  as  a  dwelling,  and  is  doing  good 
service  in  that  line  to-day.  A  few  years  after  Dea- 
con Gott  sold  his  school-house  the  district  built 
about  one-half  of  the  present  Mount  Pleasant  School- 
house. 

The  first  school-house  at  Pigeon  Cove  was  built 
about  1797  or  '98,  on  the  corner  of  Granite  Street 
and  Goose  Lane.  It  was  about  twenty-five  feet 
square,  one  story  and  a  hip  roof.  It  has  been  raised 
and  otherwise  enlarged  and  improved,  and  is  now 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  John  Murry.  At  a  later  day, 
say  about  1830,  Pigeon  Cove  was  divided  into  two 
districts,  and  a  school -house  was  built  near  the  now 
residence  of  Alpheus  Goodwin.  It  was  sold  and  re- 
moved about  the  year  1870,  and  was  changed  into  a 
dwelling-house,  and  is  the  property  of  the  heirs  of 
the  late  Alpheus  Pierce.  In  the  early  days  of  Sandy 
Bay,  in  fact,  up  to  about  the  year  1824,  a  portion  of 
the  public-schools  were  kept  in  private  houses ;  and 
since  that  day  private  schools  have  been  so  kept 
From  1797,  when  the  log  school-house  was  taken 
down,  to  1808,  there  was  no  public  school  building 
in  Sandy  Bay.  The  next  first  one  built  was  in  the 
Middle  District  in  1808,  and  this  was  the  first  district 
school-house  in  Sandy  Bay.  The  school  privileges  in 
this  locality  were  very  meagre  in  the  early  days  of  its 
settlement,  as  we  have  seen.  At  one  time  there  were 
but  three  months  of  public  school  in  two  years,  but 
probably  this  vicinity  was  as  well  provided  for  as  other 
sparsely-settled  places,  where  the  people  were  possessed 
of  such  limited  means.  We  have  evidence  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  fathers  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren when,  at  the  time  the  proprietors'  school-house 
was  built,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  the  whole  tax  valuation  of  Sandy 
Bay  was  hardly  sixty  thousand  dollars.  And  then 
they  would  be  satisfied  with  none  other  than  a  collie- 
educated  man  for  a  teacher.  Between  the  years 
1820  and  1830  the  town  grammar  school  made  an 
occasional  three  months'  vi:iit  to  Sandy  Bay.  This 
was  brought  about  by  the  determined  and  united 
efforts  of  the  citizens  of  Sandy  Bay,  aided  by  their 
friends  in  Gloucester  proper,  who  at  times  wished  fur 
the  Sandy  Bay  voters  to  aid  them  in  some  favorite 
project.    By  the  same  means  the  annual  town-meet- 
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ing  was  adjourned  to  this  village  several  times — a 
sort  of  log-rolling  process. 

When  Bockport  was  incorporated  there  were  six 
school  districts  within  its  limits, — four  at  the 
South  and  two  at  the  North  Village.  The  whole 
amount  raised  by  taxation  for  tuition  and  fuel  the 
first  year  of  Rockport's  history  was  eight  hundred 
dollars. 

There  were  at  this  time  seven  district  school- 
houses,  two  of  which  were  in  District  No.  1. 

The  report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1840 :  says 
''  Our  school-houses  in  general  are  commodious,  and 
reflect  much  honor  upon  the  town.  The  schools 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  as  well  managed,  and  have 
exhibited  as  much  improvement  as  usual.  The  av- 
erage attendance  has  been  as  great  as  in  past  years.'' 

In  the  year  1850  District  No.  1  built  the  present 
school-house  on  Broadway,  now  occupied  by  a  primary 
and  intermediate  school ;  its  cost  was  more  than  five 
thousand  dollars. 

In  the  year  1855  the  town  voted  to  abolish  the  dis- 
trict system  and  adopt  the  graded,  and  to  purchase  of 
the  several  school  districts  their  school  property.  This 
was  done  at  a  cost  of  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars. 

In  their  report  for  that  year  the  committee  say : 
"Although,  for  want  of  suitable  accommodations,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  adopt  the  system  of  graded 
schools  in  its  entireness,  the  committee  believe  that 
the  experiment  has  demonstrated  that  it  possesses 
many  advantages  over  the  old  district  system ;  and 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  schools  of  1855-^6, 
taken  all  in  all,  have  been  fifly  per  cent,  better  than 
they  were  the  preceding  year,  1854-55."  Therefore,  it 
appears  there  were  good  results  by  this  change  of 
system. 

This  change  soon  opens  up  or  presents  a  call  for  an 
advance.  The  committee,  by  their  report  of  1856-57, 
say, "  We  would  suggest  before  closing  this  report, 
that  the  improvement  made  by  the  scholars  since 
adopting  the  system  of  graduated  schools  has  occa- 
sioned the  call  for  one  of  a  higher  grade  than  we 
have  hitherto  had.  This  want  should  be  met,  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of*  the  class  of  scholars  that  would 
be  entitled  to  its  privileges,  but  also  of  those  that 
remain  in  the  grammar  schools.'' 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
committee  in  previous  years,  and  also  in  accordance 
with  their  own  judgment,  the  School  Committee,  in 
the  year  1857,  established  a  High  School  in  the  pro- 
prietors' school-house,  which  they  leased  in  behalf  of 
the  town,  and  furnished  it  at  the  town's  expense. 
Miss  M.  A.  Cogswell,  of  Essex,  who  had  been  success- 
fiil  as  a  teacher  in  other  schools  of  the  town,  was 
engaged  to  teach  this  new  school,  at  a  salary  of  three 
hundred  dollars  for  the  school  year  of  thirty-six 
weeks.  Sixty  scholars  appeared  for  examination; 
forty- nine  passed  satisfactorily,  and  were  admitted  to 
the  school — fifteen  males,  thirty-four  females. 


The  whole  amount  expended  for  schools  this  year, 
1857,  including  tuition,  rents,  repairs,  fuel  and  care 
of  school  property,  was  $3421.89.  Previous  to  this, 
viz.,  in  the  year  1849,  there  was  a  High  School  organ- 
ized in  the  vestry  of  the  Congregationalist  Society, 
two  terms,  Benjamin  Giles  teacher.  The  school  was 
continued  the  next  year,  but  for  the  lack  of  system 
and  by  an  injudicious  vote  of  the  town,  it  was  discon- 
tinued the  third  year. 

The  first  school-house  built  by  the  town,  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  was  the  one  in  Phillips  Avenue, 
Pigeon  Cove,  in  1857 — a  two-story  house,  and  cost 
$2963.59.  Beach  Street  School-house  was  built  one 
story  in  1860,  at  a  coat  of  $1439.71.  The  High  School 
house  was  built  one  story  in  1865,  and  cost  $4046.54  j 
it  was  enlarged .  in  1869  by  raising  it  and  putting  a 
story  underneath,  at  a  cost  of  $2608.90. 

Pigeon  Hill  School-house,  two  stories,  was  built  in 
1871,  at  a  cost,  including  the  lot,  of  $4343.95. 

The  town  has  now  seven  school-houses,  four  of 
them  two  stories,  and  all  of  them  in  fair  condition ; 
there  is  one  school  occupying  a  hired  room  (ihis, 
probably,  is  a  temporary  arrangement),  and  a  school 
occupying  a  room  in  the  town  hall — at  the  present 
time  fourteen  schools  in  all,  with  twenty  teach- 
ers. There  was  a  winter  school  for  young  men  estab- 
lished in  1862,  and  was  continued  in  successful  oper- 
ation until  the  close  of  December,  1886,  when,  by 
action  of  the  committee,  it  was  discontinued — it  may 
be  for  good  reasons— probably  it  will  be  re-opened 
next  winter.  This  school,  upon  the  whole,  has  been 
a  useful  institution  by  furnishing  to  young  men  who 
must  work  during  the  other  school  terms  an  opportu- 
nity to  prepare  themselves  for  future  usefulness. 
Many  of  them  appreciated  the  privilege  and  improved 
their  opportunity. 

The  whole  amount  expended  for  school  purposes 
during  the  year  ending  March,  1887,  including  tui- 
tion, free  text-books,  repairs,  care  of  school  property, 
fuel,  salary  of  committee  and  incidentals,  was  $8,- 
142.01. 

During  the  years  1876,  '77,  '78,  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Leonard  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools,  he  receiving  the  entire  pay,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  very  acceptably  during  those  years ;  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  served  gratui- 
tously. He  died  March  12,  1880,  respected  and  be- 
loved. 

The  foregoing  is  an  imperfect  history  of  the  schools 
of  Sandy  Bay,  from  its  first  settlement,  and  of  Rockport, 
until  the  present  time.  It  appears  that  the  citizens 
have  always  had  a  commendable  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  and  youth,  and  have,  according 
to  their  ability,  generally  made  liberal  appropriations 
for  that  purpose.  Grood  results  have  been  achieved, 
which  have  been  realized  to  some  good  extent,  but 
undoubtedly  will  appear  more  and  better  in  the  com- 
ing years. 

For  quite  a  number  of  years  in  the  past,  it  is  also 
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true  of  the  present  time,  nearly  all  of  the  teachers  of 
our  public  schools  were  born  and  educated  in  these 
schools.  The  education  here  f^ned  has  been  supple- 
mented, in  many  cases,  by  a  season  at  Westfield  or 
Salem  (State  Normal). 

In  the  year  1840,  the  year  Bockport  was  incorpora- 
ted, its  valuation  was  $460,814 ;  appropriation  for 
schools,  $800.  1860 :  valuation,  $682,686 ;  appropri- 
tion  for  schools,  $2600.  1860:  valuation,  $1,313,688; 
appropriation  for  schools,  $2600.  1870 :  valuation, 
$1,634,162;  appropriation  for  schools,  $6000.  1880: 
valuation,  $1,973,719 ;  appropriation  for  schools, 
$6900.  1886:  valuation,  $2,022,102;  appropriation 
for  schools,  $8360. 

The  above  appropriations  since  1860  include  tuition, 
care  of  school  property,  fuel,  repairs,  salary  of  school 
committee,  free  text-books — every  item  of  expense, 
excepting  the  building  of  houses. 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  fifleen  years 
in  1886, 716  ;  population  of  the  town  in  1886  was  3888. 

RocKPORT  Railroad. — When  the  Gloucester 
Branch  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  was  being  constructed, 
and  at  divers  times  after  it  was  opened  for  travel  in 
1847,  the  question  was  agitated  by  our  most  promi- 
nent citizens  and  business  men  of  extending  the  road 
to  Rockport.  The  Eastern,  though  earnestly  so- 
licited, could  not  be  induced  to  so  extend  it. 

Ezra^Eames  and  other  citizens  of  Rockport  obtained 
from  the  L^slature  a  charter  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Rockport  Railroad  Company,"  to  construct  a  rail- 
road from  the  terminius  of  the  Gloucester  Branch  to 
Rockport.  .^ 

In  the  year  18^6  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company 
proposed  to  the  Rockport  Railroad  Company  if  they 
would  build  the  road  and  make  all  of  the  necessary 
connections  by  switches  or  otherwise  with  the  track 
of  the  Gloucester  Branch,  keep  the  road-bed  in  good 
order,  assume  the  risk  of  accidents  that  might  oc- 
cur upon  said  Rockport  road  (excepting  those  arising 
from  the  negligence  of  the  Eastern  Railroad) ;  also 
furnish  a  suitable  engine-house,  turn-table  and  water 
at  the  terminus  of  the  road,  provide  a  ticket-seller, 
switchmen,  brakemeu  and  all  other  operatives  neces- 
sary, excepting  the  men  on  the  train, — agree  that 
they  will  run  all  their  passenger  and  freight  trains 
over  the  Rockport  Railroad,  connecting  with  all  r^- 
i^ar  trains  over  the  Gloucester  Branch,  and  will  con- 
vey all  the  freight  and  passengers  over  the  Rockport 
road  for  the  term  of  five  years  from  the  time  said 
Rockport  road  shall  be  in  good  running  order  with- 
out charge  or  remuneration. 

In  case  the  parties  cannot  agree  upon  what  terms 
the  road  shall  be  run  at  the  end  of  five  years,  both 
parties  agree  to  leave  the  question  to  referees  mutu- 
ally chosen,  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  Notwith- 
standing this  liberal  offer  made  by  the  Eastern  Rail- 
road corporation,  the  shares  in  the  Rockport  road  were 
subscribed  for  to  a  very  small  amount ;  therefore,  a  de- 
lay in  building  the  road. 


In  the  year  1860  the  town  petitioned  the  Legisla- 
ture, asking  for  liberty  to  subscribe  for  and  take  fifty 
thousand  dollars  stock  in  the  Rockport  Railroad 
(which  had  previously  been  chartered),  the  prayer  oi 
the  petitioners  was  granted. 

On  the  2d  day  of  April,  1860,  at  a  special  town- 
meeting,  it  was  voted  (three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
yea,  thirty-one  nay)  to  accept  the  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, provided  favorable  arrangements  can  be  made 
with  tlie  Eastern  Railroad  corporation. 

It  was  also  voted  at  the  same  meeting  to  authorize 
the  town  treasurer  to  hire  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
sums  as  wanted  to  that  amount,  and  issue  town  bonds 
therefor. 

The  Eastern  Railroad  renewed  their  agreement  as 
made  in  1866,  and  the  construction  of  the  road  was 
put  under  contract  for  sixty-three  thousand  dollars, 
and  work  was  commenced  August  23,  1860, — Gilman 
&  Co.,  contractors.  The  road  was  completed  and 
opened  for  travel  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  1861. 
At  this  time  there  was  a  debt  resting  upon  it  of 
about  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars.  It  became 
necessary  for  the  town,  in  1862,  to  petition  the  Leg- 
islature for  authority  to  subscribe  for  and  take  an  ad- 
ditional sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  of  stock 
in  the  road.  The  town  was  so  authorized,  and  at  a 
special  town-meeting  on  the  7th  day  of  April,  1862,  it 
was  voted  to  subscribe  for  and  take  the  said  amount 
of  stock ;  the  town  treasurer  was  authorized  to  hire 
said  amount  and  issue  town  bonds  therefor. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  road,  with  the  buildings,  was 
$91,007.28 ;  town  held  stock  to  the  amount  of  $75,000 ; 
individual  stockholders,  $13,400;  debt  remaining, 
$2697.28,— total,  $91,007.28.  It  is  seen  that  the 
amount  of  stock  taken  did  not  meet  the  expense  of 
construction,  but  this  amount  was  paid  from  the 
earnings  of  the  road,  but  it  did  not  prevent  it  from 
paying  good  dividends.  At  the  close  of  the  five  years' 
contract  another  was  made,  by  which  the  Eastern 
road  corporation  agreed  to  run  all  their  trains  over 
the  Rockport  for  five  hundred  dollars  per  month, 
our  road  being  liable  as  in  the  previous  contract. 
This  arrangement  was  continued  until  February, 
1868,  when  the  Rockport  road,  ^ith  all  its  franchises, 
was  sold  to  the  Eastern  at  the  cost  of  construction, 
viz.,  $91,007.28.  It  seems  the  town  received  over  and 
above  the  amounts  expended  for  stock,  interest,  re- 
pairs and  damages  sustained  $3636.44. 

The  road  was  formally  opened  for  travel  on  Monday, 
the  4th  day  of  November,  1861.  The  weather  was  fine, 
the  cars  (it  was  a  free  ride)  were  crowded  all  day. 
At  noon  a  collation  was  served  in  Johnson's  Hall.  A 
reporter  says  "  the  tables  literally  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  good  things,  and  after  a  blessing  was  asked 
by  Rev.  W.  Gale,  the  company  fell  to  and  satisfied 
the  cravings  of  hunger.  The  dinner  was  served  by 
mine  host '  Randall,'  of  the  Rockport  Hotel,  and  was 
one  of  the  best  we  ever  sat  down  at ;  there  was  an 
abundance  of  everything  and  of  the  best  quality." 
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After  the  inner  man  had  been  fully  satisfied  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  Newell  Giles,  Esq.,  president 
of  the  Rockport  Railroad,  by  a  few  well-timed  remarks 
concerning  the  history  of  the  road.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Salem,  a  director  of  the  Eastern 
road,  who  congratulated  the  citizens  on  the  completion 
of  this  enterprise.  Mr.  Chase,  a  former  superintendent 
of  the  Eastern  road,  spoke  of  the  progress  of  railroads 
from  their  commencement  to  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Howe,  a  former  president  of  the  road,  spoke  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  town.  Hon.  MosesKimball,  of  Boston, 
but  formerly  of  Rockport,  spoke  of  the  energy  of  the 
people  of  thetown  and  of  the  improvements  since  the 
days  of  his  residence  here.  Mr.  Kimball  closed  with 
the  words  "Glory,  Glory,  Hallelujah,  Rockport  is 
marching  on." 

Benj.  K.  Hough,  of  Gloucester,  followed  Mr.  Kim- 
ball ;  he  contrasted  the  stage-coach  with  the  railroad, 
the  present  with  the  past.  In  most  eloquent  language 
he  alluded  to  the  troublesome  times  which  our  country 
was  passing  through,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  he 
believed  that  the  Union  would  be  established  on  a 
firmer  foundation  than  before  the  conflict  of  arms.  Ad- 
dresses were  also  made  by  Hon.  F.  W.  Choate,  of  Bever- 
ly, Rev.  C.  C.  Beaman,  of  Salem,  John  M.  Oxton,  of 
Boston,  B.  H.  Corliss,  of  Gloucester.  At  4  p.m.  the 
meeting  closed ;  it  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered 
a  high  day  for  Rockport. 

The  only  accident  upon  the  Rockport  road  while  it 
was  owned  by  the  corporation  was  on  the  4th  day  of 
July,  1867 ;  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  there  was  a 
heavy  shower  accompanied  with  a  high  wind.  A  new 
engine,  "  Great  Falls/'  which  had  not  been  on  the  road 
but  a  few  weeks,  was  wrecked  near  the  curve  at  the 
foot  of  Groat  Hill  by  running  on  some  cattle  owned 
by  John  Bray,  some  of  which  were  killed. 


CHAPTER    CXIV. 

ROCKPORT— ( Ckyntinued), 

THE  CIVIL   WAR   (1861-65). 

The  last  winter  and  spring  months  of  the  year  1861 
were  months  of  fearful  anxiety  and  dread.  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  been  constitutionally  elected  President 
of  these  United  States  of  America,  but  there  were 
indications  that  several  of  the  States  comprising  this 
Union  would  not  submit  to  his  administering  the 
afiairs  of  this  nation.  Soon  our  fears  proved  a  reality. 
When  the  news  was  transmitted  with  lightning  speed 
on  that  13th  day  of  April  all  through  these 
United  States,  that  Fort  Sumter  had  been  fired  upon 
with  Union  guns  in  rebel  hands,  what  awe  and 
anxiety  pervaded  every  loyal  heart,  as  we  feared  the 
next  object  of  attack  would  be  the  capital  of  the 
nation  I  How  were  the  people  of  this  usually  quiet 
town  aroused  as,  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  service 


on  that  otherwise  pleasant  April  Sabbath,  our  ears 
were  greeted  with  the  sound  of  martial  music  and  the 
tramp  of  footsteps  led  by  one  in  whose  bosom  were 
awakened  the  slumbering  fires  of  patriotism.  Not 
only  was  the  leader  fired  with  patriotism,  but  the  en- 
tire community  were  intensely  in  earnest.  The  feel- 
ing of  patriotism  and  loyalty  awakened  by  this 
demonstration  manifested  itself  in  outspoken 
utterances  of  determined  resistance  to  flagrant  out- 
rage and  armed  invasion  for  the  capture  of  the  capital 
of  the  nation.  This  feeling  was  more  intensified  by 
confirmatory  dispatches  received  within  the  next  fol- 
lowing days,  announcing  the  organization  and 
marshaling  of  the  impetuous  hosts  of  the  South, 
whose  regiments  of  foot  and  cavalry  and  batteries  of 
artillery  were  fast  centering  in  Virginia,  provoking 
the  sanguinary  conflict  that  soon  followed,  which  was 
to  bathe  her  sacred  soil  and  dye  her  historic  streams 
with  the  crimson  hue  of  richest  blood. 

It  was  apparent  that  united  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  town  to  provide  for  and  care  for  the  families 
of  those  who  were  ready  and  earnest  to  enlist  in  the 
service  of  the  country  and  enroll  their  names  with 
the  names  that  were  ready  to  do  and  to  sufier  that  re- 
bellion should  be  squelched.  April  22d,  an  informal 
meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held  in  Johnson's  Hall. 
A  committee  of  eleven  were  chosen,  viz.,  George  D. 
Hale,  Samuel  H.  Brooks,  Daniel  Staniford,  John 
Preston,  Joshua  Tarr,  Reuben  Brooks,  Newell  Giles, 
Stephen  P.  Randall,  Winthrop  Thurston,  Levi  Cleaves 
and  Ezra  Eames,  to  report  at  a  future  meeting  some 
course  of  action  for  the  town  to  pursue.  At  a  town- 
meeting  held  on  the  30th,  the  committee  reported 
that  the  town  appropriate  $3000  to  be  expended  as 
follows,  viz.:  that  each  volunteer  of  Rockport,  when 
he  shall  have  passed  an  examination,  shall  be  paid 
twenty  dollars,  the  balance  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  committee  of  eight  persons  to  be  used  at  their 
discretion  for  the  support  of  the  families  of  the  volun- 
teers. Their  report  was  adopted  by  an  unanimous 
vote.  The  committee  chosen  to  carry  this  report 
into  effect  were  Dr.  Benjamin  Haskell,  Winthrop 
Thurston,  George  D.  Hale,  Ezra  Eames,  John  Man- 
ning, James  W.  Bradley,  Austin  W.  Story,  together 
with  the  selectmen.  A  recruiting  oflBce  was  opened 
in  Johnson's  Hall,  and  by  the  close  of  the  month  of 
May  enough  persons  had  subscribed  their  names  as 
volunteers,  and  a  company  was  organized.  The  com- 
mittee were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  have  this 
company  assigned  to  some  one  of  the  several  regi- 
ments that  were  being  organized,  but  were  delayed  in 
having  their  earnest  appeals  to  the  State  authorities 
favorably  answered,  on  account  of  the  many  applica- 
tions for  place  in  these  regiments  from  all  over  the 
State.  As  no  encouragement  could  be  obtained  for 
immediate  place  at  any  of  the  headquarters  of  troops, 
this  company,  about  the  4th  of  June,  went  into  camp 
at  Cape  Pond  Pasture,  where  the  time  passed  heavily 
in  consequence  of  not  being  provided  with  arms  that 
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they  might  acquaint  themselves  in  the  drill.  Under 
the  existing  state  of  things,  thirteen  of  the  men,  tired 
of  this  kind  of  life,  and  anxious  to  be  in  active  service, 
left  camp  and  went  to  Portland  and  enlisted  in  the 
Fifth  Maine  Regiment  (others  left  to  enroll  themselves 
in  other  companies).  One  of  the  thirteen  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  return  and  rejoin  the  company,  which 
was  afterward  known  as  Company  G,  and  was  attached 
to  the  Seventeenth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers. Among  the  number  that  enlisted  in  the 
Fifth  Maine  was  Otis  Wing  Wallace;  he  was 
prompt,  faithful,  courageous  and  undaunted  in  bat- 
tle. The  hardships  of  the  Peninsula  Campaign 
produced  «veakness  and  prostration,  which  necessi- 
tated, though  reluctantly  on  his  part,  his  removal 
to  Finly  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he 
lingered  until  the  25th  of  October,  1862,  dying  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six  years,  nine  months  and  four 
days.  He  was  buried  in  the  Soldiers'  Cemetery  of 
that  city.  This  Maine  Regiment  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington in  season  to  participate  in  the  first  Bull 
Run  battle,  and  was  engaged  in  ail  the  principal  bat- 
tles of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  including  the  des- 
perate and  bloody  conflict  at  Gettysburg. 
Company  G,  Seventeenth  Regiment,  by  which  name 
it  was  afterward  known,  continued  at  Camp  Kimball, 
so  named  after  the  Hon.  Moses  Kimball,  of  Boston, 
formerly  of  Rockport,  till  about  the  10th  of  July, 
when  it  left  town  for  Camp  Schouler,  Lynnfield. 
Previous  to  their  departure  Mr.  Kimball  presented 
them  with  an  elegant  silk  flag,  bestowing  the  gift  in 
person.  The  same  flag  is  now  in  the  custody  of  O. 
W.  Wallace,  Post  No.  106,  G.  A.  R. 

The  presentation  services  were  in  front  of  the  First 
Congregationalist  Church,  and  was  accepted  in  behalf 
of  the  company  by  Captain  Daniel  B.  Tarr,  who  was 
chosen  captain  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
company.  Soon  after  going  into  camp  at  Lynnfield 
a  dissatisfaction  sprung  up  from  some  unexplained 
cause,  and  Captain  Tarr  realizing  the  situation,  re- 
signed his  position  and  George  W.  Kenney,  of  Dan- 
Ycrs,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  The  company  was 
now  soon  recruited  to  the  maximum  standard.  Thir- 
ty-six of  its  members  were  from  Rockport.  The 
regiment  left  Lynnfield  for  Baltimore  on  the  20th 
day  of  August,  where  it  arrived  and  was  stationed, 
doing  good  service  several  months.  From  this  com- 
pany the  first  one  of  our  citizens  fell  a  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  patriotism.  Lieutenant  George  W.  Tufts, 
from  exposure  while  in  the  line  of  duty,  was  stricken 
with  typhoid  fever  and  died  at  Baltimore  October 
27th,  about  two  months  after  reaching  that  city. 
His  remains  were  sent  home  under  escort  of  members 
of  the  company,  and  were  buried  from  the  Congrega- 
tionalist Church  the  2d  day  of  November. 

The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Revs. 
Messrs.  Gale,  Bremner,  Barden  and  Mason ;  the  lat- 
ter read  a  poem  composed  by  himself  for  the  occa- 
sion.   The  Masonic  order,  of  which  the  deceased  was 


a  member,  attended  with  full  ranks  to  pay  their  last 
sad  rites  to  the  mortal  remains  of  this  their  brother 
the  first  to  fall  a  victim  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country. 

The  church  edifice  was  filled,  with  those  who  sym- 
pathized with  the  widow  and  fatherless  children,  and 
also  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  deceased.  The  remains  were  escorted  to  their 
last  resting-place  by  martial  •  music  so  fitting  to  this 
occasion,  and  was  followed  by  a  large  concourse  of 
citizens.  This  regiment  in  the  spring  of  1862  left 
Baltimore  and  joined  Major-General  Foster's  com- 
mand at  Newbern,  N.  C,  where  it  remained  andijon- 
jnued  in  that  vicinity  during  the  war,  and  rendered 
.^ood  service.  The  Adjutant-General  of  Massachu- 
netts,  in  his  report  for  1865,  closes  with  these  words, 
'*  Thus  terminates  the  splendid  record  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Regiment.'' 

17th  reot.  (infantry)  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 
Company  Q. 

Muttered  into  mrvice  July  22, 1861,  and  muttered  out  Augutt  3,  1864,  m 
/«M  otherwise  etated.    The  figures  following  name  m  parenlheset  yire  the  a^ 

George  W.  Tufts  (:i3).  let  lient.,  must,  in  Aug.  21,  1861 ;  died  at  BiJti- 

more,  Md  ,  Oct.  27,  1863. 
Alfred  M.  Channel!  (29),  2d  lieut,  must,  in  Aug.  21,  1861;  rra  isn.  17, 

1862. 
John  J.  MoKenney  (18),  discb.  April  23. 1863,  for  disability. 
John  N.  Barton  (36),  disch.  June  12,  1863,  for  disability. 
James  Brown,  Jr.  (36),  disch.  March  18, 18<>3,  for  disability. 
Robert  Cliisholm  (23).  disch.  Jan.  3,  1863,  for  disability. 
William  Gooding  (24),  disch.  May  28,  1863,  for  disability. 
Andrew  Goldtbwait  (24),  nerer  left  the  State. 
Joshua  F.  Hatch  (22),  disch.  Jan.  3,  1863,  for  disability. 
Oliver  A.  Norton  (29),  disch.  April  23, 1863,  for  disability. 
George  8.  Parker  (19),  disch.  June  23,  1863,  for  disability. 
George  Prior  (31),  died  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  Sept.  28, 1862. 
Story  D.  Pool  (31),  sergt. 

George  Elwell  (31),  disch.  Jan.  1,  1864,  to  re-enlist 
William  A.  Sterens  (41),  sergt. 
Edward  D.  Bray  (22). 
Edward  B.  Clement  (23),  sergt. 

William  H.  Davis  (26),  corp.,  disch.  Dec.  26,  1863,  to  re-enlirt. 
Felix  Doyle  (36). 

James  Finn  (29),  disch.  Jan.  5, 1864,  to  re-enlist 
George  Felt  (26),  never  left  the  State. 
Cyrus  Pool  (30). 

William  Bobbins  (23),  disch.  July,  1862,  for  disability. 
John  Reeves  (22),  disch.  Dec.  30,  1863,  to  re-eulist. 
Henry  0.  Robinson  (35;,  commissioned  ensign  in  the  navy. 
Hugh  Strain  (20),  disch.  Jan.  1,  1864,  to  re-enlist. 
E.  W.  Skinner  (22),  never  left  the  State. 
James  H.  Stevens  (21). 

Jesse  McLond  (19),  disch.  Jan.  4, 1864,  to  r^^nlist 
Branard  B.  Scanlan  (21). 

Thomas  H.  Taylor  (22),  disch.  Dec.  3,  1863,  to  re-enlist 
William  Gould  (35),  died  at  Anderson ville  Prison  May  5,  ]»64. 
Ezekiel  H.  Stacy  (28). 

Jerome  Wheeler  (21),  died  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  Nov.  19. 1862, 
Charles  H.  Gove  (19),  disch.  Doc.  28,  1863,  to  re-enlist 
James  B.  Daley  (21),  sergt ,  disch.  April  2, 1862,  for  disability. 

llTH   REGT.   (infantry)  MASS.   VOLS.    (3   YEARS). 
John  C.  Knowlton  (22),  Co.  I,  must  in  July  10,  1861;  disch.  Sept  1, 
1862,  for  disability. 

12th  REGT.   (infantry)  MASS.  VOLS.  (3  YEARS). 
Hugh  McGuire  (28),  Co.  E,  must  in  June  26, 1861 ;  disch.  Dec.  8, 1863, 
by  order  of  W^ar  Dept. 
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IST    BEOT.   (heavy  ART.)   MASS.    VOLS.    (3   YEARS ). 

Gompany  X. 

Charles  M.  Wilkinson  (31),  «ergt.,  murt.  in  Feb.  28,  1862 ;  diuch.  Not. 
26,  1863,  for  diaability. 

Company  M. 

Francis  Allen  (18),  must,  in  March  8, 18G2;  diich.  March  30, 1864,  to  re- 
enlist. 

Thoiua«  Full  (29),  must  in  March  5,  1862 ;  must,  out  March  6,  1865,  at 
exp.  of  service. 

Ausnstas  McCTain  (28),  muut.  in  March  17,  1862  ;  disch.  March  23, 1864, 
to  re-enllBt. 

George  S.  Phillips  (34),  must,  in  March  7,  1862;  discli.  March  9,  1864,  to 
re-eniiat. 

The  following-named  Rockport  men  served  in  Com- 
pany D,  Fifth  Maine  Regiment,  that  left  Portland 
June  26,  1361  ; 

William  T.  McQuestion,  diach.  for  di«ibiHty  Feb.  20,  1862;  died  on  the 

field  July  25,  1862,  while  acting  a«  sutler. 
Otis  W.  Wallace,  died  at  Washington  Oct.  28, 1862. 
Charles  M.  Colburn,  died  Nov.  24,  1862. 
Arthur  Hamblin,  disch.  the  winter  following  muster. 
Lorenzo  D.  Fox,  diech.  Oct.  26,  1862 ;  died  a  few  days  after  reaching 

home. 
Stillraan  L.  Mason,  disch.  for  disability  the  wintsr  after  muster. 
George  L.  Berry,  killed  in  battle  at  Salem  Church,  Va.,  May  6, 1863. 
Stephen  A.  Perkins,  served  three  years. 
Henry  W.  Farrow,  served  three  yean. 
Albion  Sloman,  served  three  years. 
Thonias  F.  Parsons,  served  three  years;  lost  right  arm  in  battle  of  the 

Wildomeas,  May,  1864. 
Horace  Berry,  was  taken  sick  before  the  regiment  left ;  he  afterwards 

Joined  the  2d  Maine  and  served  three  years. 

IST   MAINE  BATTERY. 
Daniel  Turner,  died  at  New  Orleans  Aug.  6, 1861. 

19th  regt.  (infantry)  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 

Levi  Shaw  (60),  Ist  lieut.,  must  in  Aug.  22, 1861 ;  disch.  Sept  17,  1862 

for  disability. 
IsaUh  Leighten  (29),  musician,  must  iu  Sept.  3,  1861 ;  must,  out  Aug. 

8th,  by  order  of  War  Dept. 
John  P.  Naysen  (26),  muaicUn,  must  In  Sept.  3, 1861;  must  out  Aug. 

8th,  by  order  of  War  Dept. 
GeorgH  W.  Dade  (29),  musician,  must,  in  Sept  3,  1861 ;  must,  out  Aug. 

8th,  by  order  of  War  Dept 
Jeremiah  Harrlgan  (28),  Co.  F,  must  In  Aug.  28,  1861 ;  must,  out  Aug. 

28tb,  at  exp.  of  service. 
James  Vamey  (18),  Co.  H,  must,  in  Nov.  1, 1861 ;  never  left  the  State. 
Michael  O'Brien  (24),  Co.  I,  must  in  Aug.  28,  1861 ;  was  taken  prisoner 

Sept,  1864,  and  confined  at  Andersonville  ;  escaped  In  April,  I860; 

dlach.  by  order  of  War  Dept  May  23, 1865. 
Clutfles  C.  Sewall  (18),  Co.  I,  must  in  Aug.  28,  1861 ;  disch.  June  22, 

1862,  wounded. 
James  Eldridge  (31),  must,  in  Aug.  3, 1863 ;  trans  to  20th  Begt  June 

14,  1864  ;  must  out  July  24,  1860,  at  exp.  of  service. 

28d  REGT.   (infantry)   MASS.   VOLS.   (3   YEARS). 
Landel  T.  Smith  (a3),  Co.  C,  must  in  Oct  14, 1861 ;  died  at  Newbem 
N.  C,  Sept  28,  1864. 

24th  regt.  (infantry)  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 

George  W.  Young  (24),  Co.  B,  must,  in  Oct.  14, 1861 ;  died  at  Newbern 
April  21,  1862. 

26th  regt.  (infantry)  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 

John  J.  O'Connell  (21),  Oo.  G,  must.  In  Aug.  5,  1863  ;  died  at  Anderson- 
Yille  Nov.  27,  1864. 


30th  regt.  (infantry)  mass.  VOLS.  (3  years). 
Company  K. 

Disch.  Jan.  1, 1864,  to  re-cnlist,  except  tch4T4  otheneue  slatsd. 
James  F.  Siders  (29),  sergt,  must  in  Dec.  16,  1861 ;  died  Nov.  19,  1862, 

at  New  Orleans,  La. 
James  W.  Abbot  (24),  must,  in  Jan.  14,  1862;  died  Aug.  18,  1862,  at 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Eugene  Prior  (21),  sorgt.,  must  In  Feb.  4, 1862 ;  disch.  Feb.  12,  1864,  to 

re-enlist 
Charies  P.  Brocklebank  (IH),  must,  in  Jan.  3,  1862;  died  Oct.  14,  1862,  at 

Carrolton,  La. 
Jabez  W.  Kendall  (19),  must,  in  Jan.  11,  1862;  died  Jan.  16, 1863,  at 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Henry  F.  McKenney  (18),  corp,  must.  In  Jan.  9,  1862 ;  died  Mar.,  1863, 

at  Baton  Kongo,  La. 
Benjamin  F.  Smith  (36),  must,  in  Jan.  6,  1862 ;  died  Dec.  20,  1862,  at 

New  Orleans,  La. 
George  H.  Row  (21),  rorp.,  must  In  Dec.  17,  1861 ;  drowned  April  29, 

1862,  In  ftlisidsKippi  River,  La. 

Frank  Wheeler  (18),  must  iu  Jan.  1, 1862  ;  disch.  Feb.  12, 1864,  to  re-enl. 
Levi  F.  Bailey  (27),  must  in  Jan.  4,  1862  ;  disch.  Feb.  12,  1864,  to  re-enl. 
Dudley  G.  Adams  (40),  sergt.,  must,  in  Dec.  26,  1861 ;  disch.  March  10, 

1863,  for  disability. 

Patrick  Allen  (44),  must,  in  Dec.  18, 1861 ;  disch.  Oct  16,  1862,  for  dis- 
ability. 
Michael  Gallagher  (44),  must  in  Feb.  6,  1862 ;  disch.  June  6,  18«kJ  for 

disabiUty. 
William  E.  Saunders  (26),  must,  in  Jan.  1, 1862 ;  disch.  Dec.  8,  1862,  for 

disability. 
G.  S.  Coburn  (24),  must  in  Jan.  8,  1862  ;  disch.  Oct  16,  '62,  for  disabiUty. 
William  Broomtield  (22),  must  in  Jan.  3,  1862 ;  must  out  Jan.  20,  1866 

exp.  of  service. 
PhlHp  Devoe  (20),  must  In  Jan.  3,  1862. 
William  P.  Clark  (3d)  (23),  must  in  Jan.  7,  1862. 
Joseph  Hodgklns  (18),  must  in  Jan.  16,  1862. 
Archibald  McPhee  (21),  must  in  Jan.  20,  18p2. 
John  B.  Norwood  (29),  must  in  Jan.  13,  1862 ;  disch.  Feb.  12,  186f,  to 

re  enlist. 
Lyman  R.  Tarr  (23),  must.  In  Dec.  16,  1861 ;  must,  out  Jan.  20,  1866,  at 

exp.  of  service. 
Addison  Wheeler  (29),  must  In  Jan.  16,  1862 ;  disch.  Feb.  12,  1864,  to 

re-enlist. 
James  Kenny  (18),  must  in  Jan.  3,  1862. 
Juvenal  De  Ornellua  (26),  must  in  Dec,  16, 1861 ;  disch.  Oct.  16, 1862, 

for  disability. 

32d  regt.  (infantry)  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 
Company  D. 

Ditch.  Jon.  4,  1864,  to  re-ealtst,  except  where  othencise  staled. 
Andrew  Lane,  Jr.  (21),  corp.,  must  in  Nov.  27,  1861 ;  must  out  Dec.  1, 

1864,  exp.  of  service. 

Sylvanus  Babson  (21),  corp..  must  in  Nov.  22,  1861 ;  was  wounded  May 

30, 1864. 
William  A.  Beals  (21),  must  In  Nov.  29, 1861  ;  dIsch.  Dec.  1   1862,  for 

diaability. 
Llewellyn  McClain  (23),  must,  in  Nov.  28,  1861 ;  disch.  June  7  1862  for 

disability 
Beiyamln  M.  Godey  (28),  must.  In  Nov.  25, 1861 ;  disch.  Feb.  14  1862  for 

disability. 
Daniel  M.  Stillman  (.15),  must,  in  Nov.  29,  1861 ;  disch.  June  8,  1864  for 

disability.  * 

Cliarica  H.  Burke  (21),  must  in  Nov.  22,  1861. 
Charies  D.  Collins  (29),  must  in  Nov.  27, 1861 ;  must,  out  Dec.  28,  1864 

exp.  of  service.  *         ' 

Andrew  L.  Tarr  (28),  must  in  Nov.  22,  1861 ;  must  out  Dec.  28,  1864, 

exp.  of  service. 
Joseph  IL  Wingood,  corp.,  must  In  Nov.  27,  1861 ;  disch.  Jan.  5,  1864 

to  re-enlist.  *         * 

Wiuthrop  Pickering  (24),  must,  in  Nov.  22,  1861. 
Eben  Pickering  (22),  musician,  must  in  Nov.  27, 1861. 
Walter  Johnson  (32),  must  in  Nov.  26, 1861 ;  disch.  Feb.  26,  '64,  to  reenl. 
Jos.H.  Bewail  (21),  must  in  Nov.  24,  1861 ;  disch.  Mar.  9,  '64,'to  re-ent 
Jacob  A.  Day  (21),  must,  in  Nov.  26,  1861. 
George  W.  Gove  (28),  must  in  Nov.  21,  1861 ;  disch.  Jan.  6.  1862  for 

disabiUty.  ' 
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35th  regt.  (infantry)  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 
Company  F. 

MuMtered  im  Am^u$t  19,  1862,  and   mtuUred  omt  June   9,  1866,  exc«pl 

where  otherwiMe  ttated. 

AloDZO  Low  (:{4),  died  Sept.  18,  1863,  Camp  D«nniaon,  Ohio. 

George  Bregden  (3()),  must,  in  Aug.  10,  1862  ;  disch.  Not.  12,  1862,  for 
disabilty. 

George  H.  Bumhain  (18),  diKh.  April  15, 1863,  for  disability. 

Newell  Webster  (20),  disch.  Aug.  6  1864,  for  disability. 

George  Holbrook  (18),  disch.  Nov.  4,  1843,  for  disability. 

Syford  Holbrook  (22). 

James  McClaren  (36),  disch.  Mar.  8,  1864,  for  disability. 

Charles  W.  Beal  (24),  disch.  Not.  I,  1863,  for  disability. 

George  8.  Low  (20),  diach.  May  2,  1863  ;  both  feet  amputated. 

Liaac  B.  Bray  (22),  disch.  Not.  12, 1862,  for  disability  ;  wounded  at  bat- 
tle of  Antietam. 

DaTid  Brooks,  Jr.  (22),  disch.  Not.  12,  1862,  for  disability  ;  wounded  at 
battle  of  Antietam. 

Calvin  W.  Pool,  sergt.  (28),  disch.  Feb.  12, 1863,  for  disability. 

Enoch  A.  Anderson  (21),  disch.  Jan.  31,  1863,  for  disability. 

Daniel  A.  Wheeler,  corp.  (23),  disch.  April  9,  1863,  for  disability. 

Josiah  F.  Seavy  (27),  disch.  Nov.  16,  1862,  for  disability. 

Aaron  Hodgkins,  Jr.  (2i),  went  into  the  navy  July  14,  1864 ;  Has  killed 
at  Fort  Fisher. 

George  Lisk  (21),  trans.  May  21,  1864,  to  Y.  B.  C. ;  was  wounded  at  bat- 
tle of  Fredericksburg. 

Addison  W.  Tarr  (26),  trans.  March  21,  1864,  to  Y.  R.  C;  wounded  at 
Fredericksburg. 

George  Clark,  3d  (28),  died  of  wounds  May  18, 1864,  at  Spottsylvania,  Ya. 

James  H.  Bingham,  corp.  (19). 

Samuel  Norwood  (22). 

Newell  Davis,  corp.  (20). 

Charles  Davison,  sergt.  (20). 

Solomon  D.  Grimes,  Ist  sergt.  (27),  com.  2d  lieut.  Nov.  29, 1864. 

John  Willis  (24). 

Denoison  Hooper  (20). 

HeniyS.  Sylvester,  corp.  (21). 

John  F.  Foster  (33),  disch.  Mar.  12,  1864  ;  lost  right  arm. 

When  the  call  for  twenty-nine  men  was  received, 
in  July,  1862,  a  sort  of  apathy  hung  over  the  people.. 
Some  even  said,  "We  cannot  raise  the  men."  A 
week  or  ten  days  after  the  requisition  came,  two  or 
three  of  our  citizens  consulted  in  relation  to  it.  As 
the  results  of  this  consultation,  early  one  evening 
martial  music  was  heard  on  our  streets.  The  people 
gathered  in  goodly  numbers.  A  halt  was  finally  made 
at  Dock  Square.  A  meeting  was  organized  by  the 
choice  of  William  Haskins,  Esq.,  for  chairman.  Rev. 
David  Bremner,  of  the  Second  Congregationalist 
Church,  made  an  eloquent  and  patriotic  speech.  The 
audience  was  stirred.  About  ten  o'clock  the  meeting 
adjourned  to  the  next  evening.  At  the  time  appointed 
the  people  came  in  great  numbers.  Music  and  speak- 
ing was  now  in  order ;  the  audience  was  awake  to  the 
situation,  and  the  muster-roll  was  being  filled,  and 
within  a  few  days  the  number  called  for  was  obtained. 
A  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel  on  Broadway  for 
religious  purposes  the  evening  before  the  recruits 
were  to  leave  for  Camp  Stanton.  As  they  were  filing 
into  the  chapel  a  young  man  approached  one  of  the 
recruits  and  said,  "  I  will  give  you  fifty  dollars  for 
your  chance."  Of  course  his  offer  was  not  accepted. 
Mark  the  change  that  took  place  within  a  few  days  by 
the  efforts  of  a  few  men  and  the  right  kind  of  music. 
Surely  Rockport  was  not  dead ;  neither  were  the  peo- 
ple fast  asleep. 


Adin  Holbrook  (25) .« 
Thos.  Haskins  (36).^ 
John  S.  Knights  (19). 
BeiKl.  F.  Leigbton  (43). 
Wm.  H.  Lowe  (22). 
John  M.  Jannett  (38). 
Samuel  M.  Jannett^  Jr.  (28). 
Charles  B.  Morse  (19). 
Geo.  E.  Morse  (23). 
Living  P.  Patch  (29).« 
John  H.  Peach  (44). 
Chas.  Pettingill  (23). 
Nath.  W.  PettingiU  (20).» 
Geo.  H.  Pierce  (22). 
Caleb  N.  Pool  (33). 
John  A.  Pool  (18)10 
Rufus  Pool  (18). 
BeiU.  F.  Sleeper  (29). 
Solomon  Tarr  (23). 
Wm.  Tucker.  Jr.  (I8).»i 
Wm.  Tucker  (42). 
John  M.  TutUe  (32). 
Andrew  P.  Wetherbee  (18). 
Geo.  E.  Wheeler  (22). 
John  Witham  (36). 


50th  beqt.  (infantry)  mass.  vols.  (9  months). 
Company  J^, 

Mudered  in  8«pL  16,  1862,  and  mmdered  out  Aug.  24, 1863,  iMless  otk- 
enoiae  tUUed. 

Bei\J.  F.  Blatchford,  1st  sergt  (27). 
James  Story,  sergt.  (44). 
Marcos  A.  Hanna,  sergt.  (22). 
David  L.  Tuttle,  corp.  (34). 
Geo.  W.  Dade,  corp.  (29).  1 

Edward  C.  Lane,  corp.  (21).  must.    | 

in  Oct.  9,  '62. 
James  F.  Tucker,  corp.  (30).l 
John  Reals  (18). 

Jos.  Reals  (44).'  , 

Wm.  A.  Reals  (21),  must.  In  Oct. 

29,  1862. 
David  P.  Roynton,  Jr.  (30).» 
Jas.  Rreen,  Jr.  (19). 
Peter  Rreen,  Jr.  (23). 
EphraimRrown  (25).  | 

Solomon  Choate  (^2). 
Hoeea  R.  Clark  (22).*  | 

David  M.  Day  (42).  , 

Jos.  G.  Devon  (1U\  | 

Alvin  F.  Elwell  (38).  , 

Thaddeus  GIIm  (33). 
Wm!  Goday  (39).*  j 

Jos.  A.  Griffin  (18).  1 

Wm.  H.  Grimes  (25).  \ 

Richard  W.  Hill  (21).  | 

40tH   REGT.    (infantry)   MASS.   VOLS.   (3   YEARS). 
Alvab  Abbot  (40),  Co.  R,  must,  in  Aug.  22,  1862  ;  trans.  July  12, 1863,  to 
V.  R.C. 

4l8T  REGT.   INFANTRY   (AFTERWARDS  3d   REGT. 

cavalry). 

Robert  HU1  (22),  Co.  H,  must  in  Oct.  27,  1862. 

It  appears  that  soon  after  the  nine  months'  men 
had  gone,  our  quota  was  found  to  be  different  The 
following  three  years'  recruits  were  enlisted  and  at- 
tached to 

3d   REGT.   (HEAVY   ART.)   MASS  VOLS.   (3  YEARS). 

Company  A. 

Muttered  in  January  10,  1863,  unUea  othertriae  ttated. 
Geo.  Rragdon,  sergt.  (31),  pro.  to  Ist  Heut  Oct  1, 1863  ;  must,  oat  Sept. 

18,  1865,  exp.  of  Nsrvice. 
Zeno  A.  Appleton,  2d  lieut.  (38),  must  in  Dec.  31,  1862  ;  pro.  to  Ist  lleut. 

Sept  8,  18G4;  resigned  Jan.  7, 1864. 
Wm.  H.  Lane,  corp.  (24),  must  out  Sept.  18,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 
John  Oonly  (41),  disch.  Jan.  5,  1864,  for  disability. 
Henry  R.  Daggett  sergt.  (27),  trans.  Sept.  15,  1864,  to  the  navy. 
Addison  Haskill  (18),  trans.  May  7,  1864,  to  the  navy. 
Michael  Knowlton  (43),  disch.  Jan.  4,  1864,  for  disability. 
Peter  Manning  (18),  trans.  May  7, 1864,  to  the  navy. 
Geo.  Pool  (27),  trans.  May  7,  1864,  to  the  navy. 
Henry  M.  Pool  (25),  trans.  May  7,  1864,  to  the  navy. 
Geo.  W.  Thurston  (26),  trans.  May  7,  1864,  to  the  navy. 
Samuel  Thurston  (18),  must  in  March  10, 1863;  trans.  July  25, 18G4,  to 

the  navy. 
Joe.  W.  West  (36),  must  out  Sept  18,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 


1  Died  May  19, 1863,  at  Raton  Rouge,  La. 

>  Disoh.  April  27, 1863,  for  disability. 

»  Died  Nov.  3,  1863,  at  home. 

4  Died  April  16, 1863,  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

B  Died  at  home  Aug.  20, 1863. 

*  Accidentally  shot  and  died  of  his  wounds  Mar.  10, 1 

T  Died  March  25,  1863,  in  Louisiana. 

8  Died  Junes,  1863,  at  Raton  Rouge,  La. 

»  Died  May  11,  1863,  Raton  Rouge,  La. 

10  Died  May  2,  1863,  at  Raton  Rouge,  La. 

"  Died  Feb.  25, 1863,  Quarantine  Station,  La. 


3,  in  Louinans. 
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At  this  point  volunteering  came  to  a  standstill, 
waiting  for  the  draft,  which  was  expected  and  was 
soon  ordered.  It  called  for  sixty-three  men  from 
this  town.  Ninety-four  names  were  drawn;  of  this 
number,  thirty-four  passed  the  examination  and  paid 
the  commutation  fee  or  furnished  substitutes  at  an 
aggregate  cost  of  $10,610 ;  seven,  without  waiting  for 
an  examination,  enlisted,  October  20,  1863,  in 

3d  reot.  (heavy  art.)  (3  years). 
Company  O. 

Muttertd  in  October  20,  1863. 
Wnu  F.  Jeffenon  (18),  must,  •at  Sept.  18, 1865,  exp.  of  service. 
RoMel  J.  Bojnton,  Jr.  (34),  died  July  21,  1864,  at  Fort  Daris,  D.  C. 
MoM«  H.  GrimM  (21),  miut  out  Sept  18, 1865,  exp.  of  aenrice. 
TiModore  P.  Keene  (28),  died  Aug.  1,  186i,  Fort  Darls,  D.  C. 
ChM.  Paul,  Jr.  (.T2),  must,  out  Sept.  18,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 
Job.  D.  Paul  (25),  must.  outSept  18,1865,  exp.  of  service. 
BeiO.  F-  West  (27),  must,  out  Sept.  18,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 
G«o.  Wheeler  (22),  must,  out  Sept  18,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 
Tboe.  A.  KnowltoD,  enlisted  in  the  navy. 

Drafting  having  proven  a  failure,  a  call  was  issued 
in  October,  1863,  by  the  President,  for  three  hundred 
thousand  volunteers,  of  which  our  quota  was  seventy- 
nine. 

Immediately  after  the  official  notice  a  subscription 
was  made  to  aid  recruiting.  Five  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  dollars  were  subscribed,  of  which  five  hundred 
and  thirty-five  dollars  was  collected  and  devoted  to 
that  purpose. 

An  order  having  been  issued  by  the  War  Department 
authorizing  the  re-enlistment  of  soldiers  in  the  field 
who  had  seen  two  years'  service,  one  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  (Henry  Dennis,  Esq.)  was  sent  to  Newbern, 
N.  C,  to  confer  with  our  men  in  the  Seventeenth 
Regiment,  and  offers  were  also  made  to  other  regi- 
ments in  the  field  in  which  were  men  from  Rockport. 
Lieutenant  Benjamin  F.  Blatchford  had  opened  a  re- 
cruiting office,  and  aided  the  efforts  of  the  recruiting 
committee  in  obtaining  volunteers.  They  felt  that 
some  testimonial  should  be  tendered  him  for  his  ser- 
vices. They  accordingly  presented  him  with  a  sword, 
sash  and  belt.  This  act  was  by  him  highly  appreciated. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1864,  an  additional  call 
was  made  for  two  hundred  thousand  men,  which 
brought  our  quota  up  to  one  hundred  and  fourteen. 
The  result  of  answering  these  calls  was  as  follows : 

2d   REGT.   (heavy   art.)    MA88.  VOLS.    (3   YEARS). 

Company  H, 

John  J.  Ffty  (18),  mutt,  in  Dec.  22, 1863,  must,  out  Sept.  3, 1865,  exp.  of 

MTvice. 
John  Knights  (20),  must.  In  Dec.  22,  1863,  must,  out  Sept.  3,  1865,  exp. 

of  eervice. 

Company  K, 

\  ••  Decfmim-  22,  1863,  and  muttered  out  September  3,  1865, 
r  otkenciee  atated. 


BeQJ.   r.   Blatchford,   Ut  Ueut 

(3WJ.1 
lUrrai  A.  Hann*,  Ut  sergi.  (21).^ 
Jamca  Breen,  Jr.,  tergt  (20). 


John  J.  McKenney,  sergt.  (21). 
Seward  Harwood,  corp.  (31). 
Jas  Brown,  Jr.  (38). 
Solomon  Knights,  Jr.  (18). 


t  Mustered  in  Oct.  7, 1863,  as  2d  lient ;  pro.  to  1st  lieut  Jnne  21,  1865. 
i  Pro.  to  SdUent.  April  21, 1866. 
88 


Daniel  Mangold  (38). 
Freeman  Mitchell  (18). 
Albert  Norwood  (20). 
Alfr«d  Norwood  (21). 
Eben  P.  Pool  (19). 


Buf^  Pool  (18). 
William  E.  Saunders  (28). 
(Charles  C.  Bewail  (19). 
John  Sweeney  (21). 
Leonard  Walen,  Jr.  (19).* 


56th  REGT.   (infantry)  MASS.  VOLS.   (3  YEARS). 
Company  B, 

John  N.  Barton,  oorp.  (30),  must  In  Dec.  26, 1863  ;  disch.  May  29, 1866, 

for  diaability. 
John  (}ollins  (35),  must  in  Feb.  7, 1865 ;  disch.  Jane  20, 1865,  by  order 

of  War  Dept 

VETERANS  RE-ENLISTED. 

32d  reot.  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 

Company  D, 

MuMtered  in  Jan,  5, 1865,  wtlem  otherwUe  $tated. 
Winthrop  Pickering,  must,  out  June  29, 1866,  exp.  of  service. 
Eben  Pickering,  mus.,  must  out  June  29, 1865,  exp.  of  service. 
Jos.  H.  Wingood,  oorp.,  wounded  in  battle  of  Wilderness  May  12, 1864  ; 

must,  out  April  27,  1865. 
Sylvanus  B.  Babson,  sergt,  killed  May  18,  1864,  at  batUe  of  Laurel  Hill, 

Va. 
Walter  Johnson,  must  in  Feb.  27, 1864;  killed  May  30, 1864,  at  battle  of 

Shady  Grove,  Va. 
Jos.  H.  Sewall,  sergt,  most  in  Mar.  10,  1864  ;  must  out  June  20, 1865, 

exp.  of  service. 
Horace  M.  Eaton,  Co.  H,  must  out  June  29, 1866,  exp.  of  serviee. 

30th   REGT.   INFANTRY  (3  YBARS). 

Company  K, 

Muttered  im  Jam.  2,  1864,  tmlsM  othencUe  ttated. 
Jos.  Hodgkins,  mus.,  must,  oat  Jan.  20, 1865,  exp.  of  service. 
Wm.  P.  Olark  (3d),  disch.  June  3, 1864. 
Philip  Devoe,  must  oat  Jan.  20, 1866,  exp.  of  service. 
Jas.  Kenney,  must  out  Jan.  20, 1865,  exp.  of  service. 
Eugene  Prior,  1st  sergt.,  must,  in  Feb.  13,  1864,  pro.  to  2d  lieut  Jan.  25, 

1865 ;  must  out  July  5, 1866,  exp.  of  service. 
Archibald  McPhee,  must  out  Feb.  7, 1865,  exp.  of  service. 
Frank  Wheeler,  died  of  wounds  Sept  29,  1864,  at  Winchester,  Va. 
Addison  Wheeler,  sergt,  must  in  Feb.  13, 1864 ;  must  out  July  5, 1866, 

exp.  of  service. 
George  Frost,  sergt,  must,  out  Jan.  20, 1865,  exp.  of  service. 

17th  REGT.   (infantry)  MASS.  VOLS.  (3  YEARS). 

Company  O, 

George  Elwell,  sergt  (31),  must  in  Jan.  2, 1864 ;  must  out  July  11, 1866, 
exp.  of  service. 

Wm.  H.  Davis,  sergt.  (26),  must,  in  Dec.  27, 1863 ;  must  out  July  11, 1865, 
exp.  of  service. 

John  Reeves  (22),  most  in  Dec.  31. 1863  ;  most  out  June  10,  1865,  exp. 
of  service. 

Hugh  Strain  (22),  must,  in  Jan.  2, 1864  ;  must,  out  July  22,  1866,  exp.  of 
service. 

dum.  H.  Gove  (21),  most  in  Dwx  28,  1868;  died  Sept  29, 1864,  at  New- 
bern, N.  C. 

22d  REGT.   (infantry)   MASS.  VOLS.  (3  YEARS). 

Josiah  Walker  (21),  Go.  M,  must,  in  Dec  23,  1863  ;  disch.  July  12, 1866, 
by  order  of  War  Dept 

1st  REGT.  (HEAVY  ART.)  MASS.  VOLS.  (3  YEARS). 

Samuel  F.  Lefflen(25),  Co.  I,  must  in  Dec.  7, 1863;  killed  June  16, 1864, 

at  Petersburg,  Va. 
Augustus  Mcaain  (30),  Co.  M,  must  in  March  24, 1864  ;   trans.  April  I, 

1864,  to  navy. 
George  S.  Phillips,  corp.  (34),  Go.  M,  must  in  March  10, 1864;  trans. 

Apr.  24,  1864,  to  navy. 


»  Died  May  16,  1866,  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
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HISTORY  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


59th  regt.  (infantry)  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 
Company  O, 

Mathl.  RichArdMD,  Jr.  (23),  moM.  In  BUr.  4, 1864  ;  diich.  Jan.  14,  1666, 

fordinbility. 
Joseph  H.  HllUard  (19),  mart,  in  lUrob  4,  1864  ;   tians.  June  10, 1866, 

to  67th  Infantry. 
Ghaa.  DeUmon<l  (21),  most,  in  Feb.  9, 1864. 

— making  fifty-eight,  including  the  three  that  enlisted 
in  Company  G,  Third  Regiment  Heavy  Artillery — 
one-half  of  the  number  called  for. 

To  make  up  the  deficiency,  a  credit  was  given  us  of 
those  who  had  paid  commutation  or  furnished  substi- 
tutes, viz.,  thirty-four;  also  the  seven  who  enlisted 
without  examination.  A  claim  of  thirteen  men  in 
the  navy,  after  much  persistence,  was  allowed.  We 
had  now  satisfied  the  call  within  three  for  which  the 
draft  in  May,  1864,  was  made. 

A  contribution  was  made  by  men  liable  to  draft, 
and  the  commutation  money — nine  hundred  dollars 
— was  paid,  which  completed  the  call  for  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  men. 

Hardly  had  we  got  over  this,  hoping  to  enjoy  a 
slight  respite  from  the  anxiety  consequent  upon  such 
demands,  when,  in  July,  1864,  another  call  for  three 
hundred  thousand  men  was  made, — the  darkest  period 
in  the  history  of  recruiting  during  the  war.  Our  quota 
under  this  call  was  seventy-one.  How  to  obtain  them 
was  a  serious  question,  financially  and  mentally.  The 
edict  had  gone  forth  that  they  must  be  Hirnished  be- 
fore the  5th  of  the  following  September. 

Recruits  could  be  obtained,  but  at  prices  that  were 
appalling  to  slim  purses  and  towns  of  limited  means. 

But  an  effort  must  be  made.  We  entered  the  field 
with  competitors  from  other  towns  (and  they  were 
many),  every  one  anxious  and  earnest  to  relieve  the 
fears  of  his  constituents. 

To  enable  the  recruiting  committee  to  prosecute 
their  work,  a  fund  of  ^\e  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ten  dollars  was  raised,  by  the  payment  of  twenty  dol- 
lars each  by  those  liable  to  draft  (some  contributed 
who  were  not  liable).  This  sum  was  in  addition  to 
what  the  town,  as  a  municipality,  would  pay. 

The  sum  raised  was  insufficient.  A  tax  was  as- 
sessed on  those  who  were  willing  to  pay,  and  the  sum 
of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  dollars 
was  realized.  With  these  sums  the  following  men 
were  enlisted : 

5th  regt.  (cavalry)  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 

George  Davis  (84),  Go.  L,  mutt  in  Aug.  5, 1864  ;  most,  out  June  28, 1866, 

exp.  of  aerrice. 
John  Wilson  (20),  Co.  B,  must  in  Aug.  27, 1864. 

3 ST  REGT.   (heavy  ART.)   MASS.   VOLS.   (1  YEAR). 
Michael  Clifford  (19),  Qo,  B,  must,  in  Aug.  19, 1864 ;  must,  out  VLxj  29, 
1866,  exp.  of  serrice. 

VETERAN  RESERVE  CX)RP8  (3  YEARS). 
Amos  K.  Flowers  (30),  must  In  Aug.  18,  1864 ;  must  out  Nov.  16,  1865, 

by  order  of  War  Dept 
Robert  Chisholm  (28),  must  in  Aug.  29,  1864  ;  must  out  Nov.  14,  1866, 

by  order  of  War  Dept 


2d  regt.   (heavy  art.)  MASS.  VOLS.  (3  YEARS). 

Barth  Crowley  (21),  Co.  D,  must.  In  Aug.  23,  1864 ;  must  out  June  26, 
1866,  exp.  of  service. 

2d  regt.  (cavalry)  MASS.  VOLS.  (3  years). 

William  King  (19),  Co.  I,  must  in  Aug.  31, 1864 ;  must,  out  M«y  8, 1865, 
exp.  of  service. 

UNATTACHED  HEAVY  ARTILLERY  (1   YEAR). 

29^A  Oompany, 

Wm.  M.  Twombly  (19),  oorp.,  must  in  Aug.  30,  1864  ;  must  out  June 

16, 1866.  exp.  of  service. 
Levi  Appleby  (31),  must  in  Aug.  31, 1864;  must  out  June  16,  1865,  exp. 

of  service. 

4th  regt.  (heavy  art.)  MASS.  VOLS.  (1  year). 
Company  O, 

Mu$ter«l  out  June  17,  1865,  uhUm  otkencue  $iated. 
Matthew  McGraith  (21),  must,  in  Aug.  19,  1864. 
William  McGraith  (24),  must  in  Aug.  19, 1864. 
Jeremiah  Murphy  (26),  must,  in  Aii^.  23,  1864. 
John  Cosgrove  (21),  must  In  Aug.  19,  1864. 
Leon  Desbon  (27),  must  in  Aug.  23, 1864. 
John  W.  Kirby  (19),  must  in  Aug.  22, 1864. 

Company  I, 

Nelson  A.  Mowton  (20),  sergt.,  must  in  Aug.  20, 1864 ;  diech.  Jan.  5, 

1866,  app.  to  U.  8.  C.  T. 
William  H.  Roberts  (22),  must  In  Aug.  2U,  1864. 
John  Ward  (21),  must  in  Aug.  20, 1864. 

Company  M, 

Joseph  A.  Griffin  (18),  must,  in  Aug.  18,  1864. 
Richard  W.  Hill  (23),  must  in  Aug.  23,  1864. 
Charles  Knowlton,  Jr.  (37),  must  in  Aug.  23,  1864. 
Melville  H.  Knowlton  (21),  must  in  Aug.  23,  1864. 

Tkrf  yon  by  mib^ihiU. 
John  G.  Dennis.  Alien  G.  Lane. 

Edwin  Leigh  ton. 

2d  batt.  light  art.,  MASS.  VOLS.  (3  years). 

Muttered  out  Jtute  11, 1865. 
John  Dalton  (21),  must  in  Aug.  27,  1864. 
Michael  Moran  (21),  must,  in  Aug.  30, 1864. 
John  J.  McMahan  (24),  must,  in  Aug.  29, 1864. 

3d  regt.  (heavy  art.)  MASS.  VOLS.  (3  years). 
Company  M, 

Miut  «•  Aug.  26,  1864  ;  m»^i$rei  oui  Jwm  17,  1865. 
Charles  Curtin  (24).  Frank  Eaton  (21). 

61ST  REGT.   (infantry)  MASS.  VOLS.   (1   YEAR). 

Company  B, 

Muttered  out  June  4,  1865,  unlett  otherwite  ttated. 
Barth  McDonald  (41),  must,  in  Aug.  27, 1864. 
John  McClellen  (18),  must  in  Aug.  29,  1864. 
George  L.  MoUer  (17),  must  in  Aug.  20,  1864. 
Timothy  O'Brien  (26),  must,  in  Aug.  29,  1864. 
Stephen  Bowe  (30),  must,  in  Aug.  30,  1864. 
Thomas  Tueeent  (22),  must,  in  Aug.  30, 1864. 
John  0*ConneU  (30),  must  in  Sept  2,  1864. 
Dennis  Buckley  (19),  must  in  Sept  1, 1864 ;  disch.  March  16,  1865,  for 

disabUity. 
Peter  Donahoe  (22),  must  in  Sept  2,  1864. 

Our  means  at  this  time  having  become  exhausted, 
forty-one  men  having  been  enlisted,  the  committee 
were  about  thirteen  thousand  dollars  in  debt ;  with 
the  expectation  that  the  State  would  furnish  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  call,  and  that,  with  the  allowance 
to  be  made  us  for  naval  recruits,  the  demand  would 
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be  satisfied,  the  committee  awaited  further  develop- 
ments. 

The  final  summing  up  of  the  afiair  in  September 
resulted  in  our  having  a  surplus  of  twenty-one  men ; 
the  State  up  to  this  time  had  furnished  but  two,  and 
one  representative  recruit.  The  reason  of  this  sur- 
plus was  the  division  of  the  naval  recruits  and  the 
claim  we  made  for  men  enlisted  in  the  navy. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year  (1864)  one  hundred 
days'  men  were  called  for.  We  furnished  eight,  viz., 
Ivory  Lane,  Beaman  Smith,  George  Rowe,  John  F. 
Brooks,  Benjamin  G.  Brooks,  Albert  W.  Hale,  D.  W. 
Tuttle  and  John  Beals ;  they  all  enlisted  in  Company 
Q,  Eighth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and 
were  mustered  into  service  July  18, 1864,  and  were 
discharged  at  expiration  of  service,  November  10th 
the  same  year. 

In  December  of  this  year  (1864),  an  opportunity 
offering  to  get  some  of  the  men  in  our  quota  who 
were  enlistiDg  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Unattached  Com- 
pany of  Infantry  for  one  year,  for  the  town  bounty 
(one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars),  we  embraced 
the  opportunity  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  twenty- 
three,  viz. : 

Sben  N.  Bumham. 
John  B.  Ooggliuk 


Andrew  Andenon. 
(IwrlM  B««kQtier. 
CbarlM  Day. 
O«org«  H.  Friend. 
Thomas  Owen. 
Jamee  U.  WilUna. 
Howard  Elwell. 
Edward  S.  Bom. 
Wm.  8.  Snow. 
Joeeph  W.  Peridns. 
Bei\j.  F.  Perkins. 
Sben  Day. 


Joeeph  ElwelL 
Henry  Lufkin. 
Charlee  Tibbets. 
Alonso  P.  Carlton. 
John  O.  McLoud. 
David  Osier. 
John  McKennln. 
Hiram  ATerill,  Jr. 
Thomas  B.  Wallace. 


—or  seven  and  two-thirds  three  years'  men.  They 
were  mastered  into  service  December,  1864,  and  Jan- 
uary, 1865,  and  were  all  discharged  at  expiration  of 
service,  June  29,  1865. 

As  the  government  had  decided  to  give  towns 
credit  on  the  basis  of  a  three  years'  man  for  three  one 
year's  men,  we  were  still  deficient,  as  decided  by  the 
provost-marshal,  of  twelve  men,  or  thirty-six  one 
year's  men.  To  meet  this  deficiency,  a  fund  of  two 
thousand  dollars  was  raised  by  the  men  liable  to  draft, 
and  with  this  money  we  continued  to  put  men  into 
the  service  till  the  latter  part  of  March,  1865,  and 
exceeded  our  quota. 

But  having  money  to  work  with,  we  concluded  that 
it  was  best  to  keep  on  the  credit  side  and  be  prepared 
for  any  future  emergency,  for  disaster  might  again 
overtake  our  army,  and  another  call  be  made  for 
troops.  Many  towns  were  doing  the  same  thing.  The 
following  is  the  final  result : 

VETKBAN    BEBEBVE   COBP8,  MA88.  VOLS.    (3   YEABS). 
Oiartes  M.  Wilkinson  (43),  most,  in  Dec.  5, 1864 ;  most  ont  Not.  30. 
1864,  by  order  of  Wsr  Dept 

4th   BEGT.   (CAVALBY)  MA88.  VOLS.   (3  YEABS). 
Fred.  L.  Orcnt  (20),  Ck>.  0,  must  in  March  4, 1865 ;  died  March  13,  1865, 
oo  itr.  "Blackstone." 


1st  BATT'N  HEAVY  ABT.,  MASS.  VOLS.   (3  YEABS). 

Company  B, 

Christopher  0.  Williams  (21),  most,  in  Dec  2, 1864 ;  must  out  June  29, 

1865,  ezp.of  serrice. 

Louis  H.  Williams  (18),  must  in  Dec.  2, 1864 ;  must,  out  June  29, 1865, 

exp.  of  senrioe. 
Samuel  Johnson  (38),  must  in  Kov.  29,  1864;  must  out  Oct  20, 1866, 

exp.  of  serrice. 

6th  BATT.  light  ABT.,  MASS.  VOLS.   (3  YEABS). 
Mu»ter«d  in  D*e.  3, 1864 ;  miMfared  out  Aug.  7,  1866. 
Brewer  F.  Bandall  (22).  Jamee  Dorgan  (19). 

56th  BEGT.  (INFANTBY)   MASS.  VOLS.   (3  YEABS). 

Chmpany  B, 

John  Collins  (35),  must  in  Feb.  7, 1865 ;  must  out  June  20,  1865,  by 

order  of  War  Dept 
Daniel  Meagher  (85),  must  in  March  15,  1865 ;  must  out  July  24, 1865, 

by  order  of  War  Dept 

31ST  BEGT.   (INFANTBY)   MASS.  VOLS.   (3  YEABS). 

Company  B. 

John  0*Donnell  (SO),  must  in  Feb.  9, 1865 ;  must,  out  Feb.  9, 1865,  re- 

Jeoted  recruit 
Charles  Hartman  (41),  must,  in  Feb.  24, 1866 ;  must,  out  Sept.  9, 1866, 

exp.  of  serrice. 

19tH  BEGT.  (INFANTBY)  MASS.  VOLS.  (3  YEABS). 

Christian  Zeh  (38),  Co.  E,  must  in  Feb.  18, 1865  ;  must  out  June  3,  *65 
exp.  of  serrice. 

2d  BEGT.  (CAVALBY)  MASS.  VOLS.  (3  YEABS). 
JTiMtered  out  Jul$  20, 1865. 
Timothy  Conner  (21),  Co.  F,  must,  in  Feb.  18, 1865. 
Bernard  McQuade  (27),  Oo.  M,  must.  In  Feb.  9,  1865. 
Chas.  A.  Cummings  (23),  Co.  O,  must  in  Feb.  16, 1865. 
Patrick  McOann  (29),  Go.  D,  must  in  Feb.  13,  1865. 
Thoa.  Hickey  (18),  Co.  C,  must  in  Feb.  1, 1865. 

6l8T  BEGT.   (INFANTBY)  MASS.  VOLS.  (1   YEAB). 

Timothy  Allman  (28),  Co.  H,  must  in  March  1,  1865 ;   must  out  June 

15, 1865,  exp.  of  aerrloe. 
Theodore  C.  Weld  (18),  Co.  H,  must  in  Mar.  8, 1865 ;  died  May  22,  *65, 

at  Alexandria,  Ya. 

14TH  BATTEBY  (light  ABT.)  MASS.  VOLS. 

Wm.  Campbell  (24),  must  in  Mar.  1, 1865  ;  must  out  June  15,  1865,  exp. 

of  aenrice. 
Jss.  Dunney  (21),  must  in  Mar.  6,  1865  ;  must  out  June  15,  1865,  exp. 

of  serrice. 

13th  BATTEBY  (light  ABT.)   MASS.  VOLS.  (3 

YEABS). 

Bobt.  Topping  (21),  must  In  Mar.  17,  1865  ;  must,  out  July  28, 1865, 
exp.  of  serrice. 

62d  BEGT.  (INFANTBY)  MASS.  VOLS.  (1   YEAB). 

Henry  B.  Sprsgue,  Istaergt.  (33),  Co.  B,  must  in  Mar.  16,  1865  ;  must. 

out  May  5, 1865,  exp.  of  lenrice. 
Jss.  Lowery  (30),  Co.  A,  must  in  Mar.  14, 1865 ;  must  out  May  5, 1865, 

exp.  of  serrice. 

24th  BEGT.   (INFANTBY)  MASS.  VOLS.   (3  YEABS). 

Michael  J.  Burke  (18),  Co.  E,  must  in  Feb.  23, 1865 ;  must  out  Jan.  20, 

1866,  exp.  of  service. 

66th  BEGT.  (INFANTBY)   MASS.  VOLS.   (3  YEABS). 

Andrew  Williams  (23),  must  in  Mar.  11, 1865 ;  must  out  May  15, 1865, 
exp.  of  eerrice. 

U.  S.  VETEBAN  (HANCOCK  COBPS). 
Patrick  Kenney  (30),  must,  in  March  14,  1865 ;  must,  out  Mar.  11,  1866. 
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80th  regt.  (infantry)  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 

Willis  O.  Merril  (18),  Co.  G,  miift  in  March  10, 1865  ;  miift  oat  Mar. 

10, 18W,  dxp.  of  senric*. 
Samuel  P.  Dow  (19),  Go.  O.  mmt.  in  Mar.  10,  1856 ;  mutt  out  Mar.  10, 

1866,  exp.  of  lenrice. 

Names  of  those  who  eDlisted  in  the  navy  are  as 
follows,  viz. : 

Michael  AUen Gunboat "  Guard  •' 

Patrick  Allen "Brooklyn" 

Moeee  H.  Cleavee BlasUr^e  Mate 

George  Cleares Master's  Mate 

John  GrifBn **  Delaware  " 

Altnd  Goday. 

Lerl  Hill Died  at  New  Orleans  April  11,1864 

Lawrence  Griffin Died  April  16,  1863 

Aaron  Hodgklns,  Jr Killed  at  Fort  Fisher,  "  Colorado  " 

George  Hodgkins "Penobscot'* 

Chas.  Haskell  (3d) "Jaa.  8.  Chambera  " 

Be^J.  F.  Jacobs Master's  Mate,  "Housatonic  ** 

Henry  M.Lowe J*aymaster's  Gerk 

George  McLane « "  Tahoma  '* 

John  O.  Brine Died  at  Key  West  Nov.  26,1862 

Arthur  T.  Parsons Ensign,  "Cherokee" 

Thos.  Parsons ^..Gunboat  **  Guard  " 

John  Porter Died  at  Philadelphia  Dec.,  1861 

Chas.  B.  Poole "Scioto  " 

/         Wm.  Pool  (4th) On  the  **  Cumberland  "  when  she  sank 

Chas.  PettingUl. 
Francis  W.  Stewart. 

John  Scanlan "  Pursuit " 

AlTin  Smith. ..Frigate  **  Roanoke,"  and  Gunboat  "Sonthfleid  " 

Wm.  N.  Tarr Died  at  Memphis  May  5,  1863 

Uobt.  Tarr,  Pro.  to  Lieut  Commanding  *^  Isaac  Smith  "  and 
Gunboat  "  Queen." 

Michael  Tinney •*  Portsmouth" 

Michael  Welch "Pensaoola" 

Thos.  H.  Welch "Cumberland" 

Jas.  Pool "  Brooklyn  " 

Jas.  H.  Stillman Barque  "Roebuck" 

Wm.  Wingood,  Jr.,  Ensign  "Ossipee,"  was  at  the  capture  of 

Mobile. 
Thos.  A.  Knowlton. 
Solomon  Knights. 
Henry  C.  Robinson,  Ensign. 
Thos.  Wentworth. 

Addison  Pool Asst  Paymaster's  Mate,  Monitor  "  Mahopac" 

Wm.  Caldwell,  Jr.,  Ensign  Steamer  "  May  Sanford  "  and  **  Ma- 
hopac." 
James  Parsons. 
Asa  F.  Sanborn. 
OalTin  W.  Pool Paymaster's  Steward,  Monitor  "Mahopac" 

The  total  number  of  men  furnished  by  the  town 
for  the  army  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  for 
the  navy  forty-one.  Paid  commutation,  thirty- 
four. 

The  adjutant-general,  in  his  report  for  1865,  gives 
Rockport  sixty-three  more  men  than  its  quota. 

The  cost  to  the  town  for  furnishing  men  under  the  several 

calls  was 129,094.80 

Deduct  the  amount  reimbursed  by  the  State.. 15,000.00 

Learing  a  balance  of 14,094.80 

Contributed  by  Indiriduals 13,186.00 

Paid  by  drafted  men  in  1863 10,610.00 

Paid  by  individuals  for  substitutes 1,535.00 

139,424.80 

On  the  11th  day  of  August,  1863,  a  portion  of  Com- 
pany B,  Fiftieth  Regiment  (thirty-six  men),  arrived 
from  Port  Hudson,  their  term  of  service  (nine  months) 
having  expired ;  they  were  cordially  received  by  the 
citizens. 


The  next  day,  the  12th  inst.  after  a  short  march, 
they  formed  line  in  front  of  the  Congregational ist 
Church,  at  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  where  a  more  formal  re- 
ception was  tendered  them.  Prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  Wakefield  Grale.  Capt.  Josiah Haskell  chairman, 
on  this  occasion,  welcomed  them  by  an  appropriate 
address.  Benjamin  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  a  former  resident, 
spoke  words  of  welcome  and  cheer.  He  was  followed 
with  a  speech  by  th3  Hon.  Franklin  Pierce,  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  was  rusticating  a  few 
weeks  at  Pigeon  Cove.  Rev.  Stillman  Barden,  pastor 
of  the  Universalist  Church,  gave  them  a  hearty 
greeting. 

At  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  the  soldiers  and  Pigeon 
Cove  Engine  Company,  with  invited  guests,  marched 
to  Votery  Engine  Hall  and  partook  of  an  excellent 
collation  provided  by  the  ladies. 

Seven  men  that  went  out  with  this  company  from 
Rockport  died  abroad  during  their  term  of  service. 

How  every  loyal  heart  rejoiced  when  on  that  April 
day  (1865)  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Lee  to  the 
Union  forces,  on  wings  of  lightning,  was  heralded 
throuj^hout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  the 
Union  saved  and  we  destined  to  become  a  more 
united  people,  as  the  procuring  cause  of  disunion 
and  war  is  now  dead  and  buried  past  resurrection. 

But  how  soon  was  our  joy  turned  to  mourning  as 
the  sad  news  fell  upon  our  ears  :  *^  President  Lincoln 
is  assassinated."  Shot  by  Wilkes  Booth  on  the  even- 
ing of  April  14,  1865,  at  ten  o'clock,  he  died  at 
twenty-two  minutes  past  seven  the  next  morning.  A 
telegram  announcing  his  death  was  received  here  at 
nine  o'clock  a.m. 

On  Wednesday,  the  19th  inst.,  by  proclamation  of 
John  A.  Andrew,  Governor,  all  the  towns  and 
cities  within  the  Commonwealth  were  requested  to 
hold  a  funeral  service  at  twelve  o'clock  noon — a 
memorial  of  respect  for  this  great  and  good  man  so 
suddenly  taken  from  his  high  poet  of  usefulness. 

At  the  hour  appointed  the  audience  gathered  in 
such  numbers  as  to  fill  the  Congr^ationalist  Church 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  which  was  fittingly  draped  in 
mourning  on  this  solemn  occasion.  An  appropriate 
prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Wakefield  Grale ;  selec- 
tions of  Scripture  were  read  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Wheeler, 
of  the  Methodist  Church  ;  an  interesting  and  appro- 
priate address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  L.  H.  Angler, 
of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  (pastors  of 
other  churches  were  out  of  town) ;  hymns  suitable 
to  the  occasion  were  sung  by  the  choir.  All  of  the 
services  were  solemn  and  impressive.  Surely  the 
19th  day  of  April  was  a  day  of  sadness  to  all  loyal 
hearts ;  but  even  in  loyal  States  all  did  not  mourn. 
This  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule ;  perhaps  it  b 
better  to  pity  than  blame. 

During  the  day  flags  were  displayed  at  half-mast, 
and  the  several  church  bells  were  tolled ;  business 
was  very  generally  suspended. 
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CHAPTER   CXV. 
ROCKPORT— ( Continued), 

Donatkm^Tawm  HaU—D«feeU9€  Higkwajf^A  Great  0aU—B«»cu4  of 
7Ve«  Youmg  Men  from  Drowni$»g—Ttwn  Library — Rescued  Mari- 
men—Mwrder  of  Oibmm — Law*titg  of  the  Bennett  and  Mackey  Com- 
wtereial  OabU— Donation  of  a  Clock— Deceaned  Phynciant — The  Sea- 
Serpent— A  Bomb-Shell  in  Church— Deeeaeed  Clergymen— The  Rock- 
port  Beview—Ooai  and  lee— Telegraph  Communication — Mutual  Ma- 
rine Inmwanee — Lyceum — CaiUfomia  Gold  Fever — Young  Men's  Chru- 
tian  AuocifUion — Almshouse — Roads— Town  Officers. 

Donation. — A  donation  was  made  to  the  town  of 
Rockport  by  David  Kimball,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  formerly 
of  this  town. 

•*  Boston,  March  1, 1867. 
"  To  TBI  Sklbctmkn  op  Rockpoet  : 

**  Being  dedroiu  of  presenting  to  my  native  town  a  testimony  of  re- 
membrmDce,  J  respectfully  tender  to  the  Inhabitanta  of  the  town  of 
Boekport,  in  their  corporate  capacity— in  trust— eixty  shares  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  Sandy  Bay  Pier  Company,  as  a  permanent  fund  ;  the 
iocome  thereof  to  be  expended  annually,  forever,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses, and  In  the  manner  following,  to  wit : 

**  The  income  fh>m  fifty  sharee  shall  be  distributed  by  the  selectmen 
for  the  time  being,  at  their  discretion,  to  such  of  the  American -bom  in- 
hshitaQts  as  are  sick  or  infirm,  who  are  unable  to  procure  the  comforts 
Misdfal  to  their  situation. 

**  No  part  of  this  fund,  or  its  income,  shall  ever  be  used  for  the  relief 
of  those  who  are  supported  or  assisted  by  the  town. 

'"The  income  from  the  remaining  ten  sharee  shall  be  paid  annually 
to  those  having  the  charge  of  and  oversight  of  the  public  schools,  to  be 
by  them  expended  for  the  purchase  of  books,  to  be  given  as  prizes  to  the 
most  deserving  Kholars.  It  is  my  wish  that  the  prizes  may  be  distrib- 
uted in  all  classes — to  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest— and  not  con- 
fined to  the  most  talented  and  advanced  scholars,  but  also  given  to  such 
u  di^nguish  themselves  by  their  good  behavior  and  who  manifest  a 
desirs  to  improve,  though  less  gifted  by  nature. 
"  Very  Respectfully 

*•  Yours,  etc., 

••  David  Kimball.*' 

The  town  took  action  as  follows : 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rockport,  qualified  to  vote  in  town 
sflain,  held  March  4, 1867. 

'*  Article  30  of  the  warrant  being  under  consideration,  which  article 
wss  as  follows  :  to  wit,— 

***  To  hear  and  act  upon  a  communication  from  David  Kimball,  of 
Boston,'  the  following  actiim  was  had : 

**  The  commnnication  from  David  Kimball,  Esq.,  of  Borton,  present- 
ing to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Rockport— in  trust— sixty  shares  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Sandy  Bay  Pier  Company  as  a  permanent  fund 
was  read  t«  the  meeting  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen  ; 
sad  on  motion  It  was  voted  nnanimoudy  the  acceptance  of  the  same  by 
Um  town  ;  and  that  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  this  large  meeting  be 
presented  to  the  donor.    A  true  copy  of  rerord. 

"  Attest  Calvim  W.  Pool, 

••  Town  Clerk. 
"John  W.  Mabshall, 
••  Rockport, 


Town  Hall. — ^The  need  of  a  town  hall  for  the 
transaction  of  town  business  and  the  accommodation 
of  its  officers,  and  for  lectures,  had  been  agitated  irom 
time  to  time,  but  the  enterprise  did  not  receive  the 
favor  of  the  voters  until  the  year  1869.  At  the  an- 
nual March  meeting  the  town  voted  to  purchase  a  lot 
and  erect  a  town  hall  thereon,  and  appropriated 
thirty  thousand  dollars  to  carry  this  vote  into  effect. 

A  committee  was  chosen  at  this  meeting  with  full 
power. 

This  committee  consisted  of  the  selectmen,  who 


were  Francis  Tarr,  Jr.,  Austin  W.  Story  and  Wil- 
liam Caldwell ;  the  town  treasurer,  Dr.  Joseph  Man- 
ning ;  and  three  other  citizens,  viz. :  James  W.  Brad- 
ley, Henry  Dennis,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  York. 

A  lot  was  purchased  on  Broadway,  and  the  build- 
ing was  erected  the  same  year.  D.  Somes  Wateon,  of 
Gloucester,  was  the  contractor  and  builder.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  structure,  including  the  fiirniture, 
as  appears  by  the  auditor's  report,  was  $36,221.56. 

The  hall  was  dedicated  in  December  of  that  year 
by  a  concert  by  Gilmore's  Band  and  solos  by  Arbuckle, 
which  gave  good  satisfaction. 

A  course  of  lectures  were  given  that  winter  with 
good  success. 

Defective  Highways.— In  addition  to  the  ex- 
pense of  building  the  town  hall  this  year  (1869), 
the  town  was  called  upon  to  pay  a  large  bill,  $9376.84, 
to  Mr.  J.  E.  Hartwell  and  Miss  Ada  Babson  for 
damages  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  them  by 
a  defect  of  the  highway  over  which  they  were  travel- 
ing. This  case  was  entered  some  two  years  before, 
but  came  to  final  judgment  this  year.  As  these 
parties  were  riding  it  appears  that  from  some  cause  the 
horse  became  unmanageable.  Mr.  Hartwell  got  out 
of  the  carriage  and  attempted  to  restrain  the  horse, 
but,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  the  horse  and 
carriage  went  down  a  steep  embankment,  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  vacancy  in  the  wall  protecting  the 
travel  on  the  road  just  wide  enough  to  allow  the  car- 
riage to  go  through.  Miss  Babson  claimed  to  be 
severely  injured,  also  Mr.  Hartwell  to  some  extent ; 
hence  the  award.  The  town  has  been  called  upon  in 
two  other  cases  for  personal  damages  on  account  of 
defect  in  the  highway,  one  of  which  was  the  case  of 
Ambrose  Hodgkins — final  judgment,  1875,  sixteen 
hundred  and  ninety-three  ^dollars,  which  includes 
cost  of  defense.  The  other  was  the  case  of  Jacob  B. 
Goldsmith,  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars, 
which  includes  the  cost  of  the  defense — final  judg- 
ment in  this  case  was  in  1886. 

A  Great  Gale. — On  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of 
September,  1869,  this  section  of  the  country  was 
visited  with  a  terrific  gale  of  wind  from  the  south- 
east. Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  in  this  town  suf- 
fered great  damage.  Some  were  uprooted,  others 
were  stripped  of  their  foliage  and  in  some  cases,  of 
their  limbs.  Fruit  lay  scattered  in  every  direction. 
Great  damage  was  done  to  shipping  on  the  coast  and 
many  lives  were  lost.  Schooner  "  Helen  Eliza,"  of 
this  town,  went  ashore  on  Peak's  Island  in  Portland 
harbor  and  was  totally  lost,  and  the  entire  crew  of 
twelve  men,  except  one.  Edward  J.  Millett,  master, 
left  a  widow  and  two  children,  Emerson  Colby  left  a 
widow  and  five  children,  Frederick  T.  Lane  left  a 
widow,  David  B.  Harris  and  George  Wood  each  left 
a  widow,  Albert  Tarr,  Joel  Fairbanks,  Benj.  Lurvey, 
Charles  H.  Clark,  James  Bray,  George  W.  Clark,  un- 
married. Charles  Jordan  was  the  only  survivor. 
Years  before,  Jordan  was  shipwrecked  on  Cape  Cod ; 
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of  a  crew  of  thirty -seven,  he  only  was  saved.  In  1873 
he  was  struck  by  a  passing  train  when  serving  as  bridge- 
tender  over  Charles  River,  for  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad,  and  survived  his  injuries  but  two  weeks, — 
though  twice  saved  from  disaster,  he  finally  died  from 
injuries  received  while  in  the  line  of  duty.  Seven  of 
the  bodies  were  recovered  and  were  brought  home  for 
interment.  Four  at  one  time  were  buried  from  the 
Congregationalist  Church.  Services  were  conducted 
by  the  pastor.  Rev.  James  W.  Cooper.  They  were  very 
impressive  and  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  were 
listened  to  by  a  large  and  sympathizing  audience. 
The  "Helen  Eliza"  was  33.63  tons,  was  owned  by 
Capt.  Millett  and  others,  was  insured  in  the  Glouces- 
ter Mutual  Insurance  OflSce  for  $1060. 

The  schooner  "  Yankee  Girl,"  Capt.  Atwood,  of  this 
town,  was  lost  in  the  same  gale  and  probably  near  the 
same  place,  with  all  on  board — eleven  persons — Capt. 
Clifton  Atwood  and  son  Horace,  twelve  years  of  age ; 
(Capt.  Atwood  left  a  widow  and  two  children.  Free- 
man and  Henry  Abbot,  the  former  left  a  widow  and 
one  child)  ;  Alfred  Giles,  Thomas  Williams,  David  H. 
Elwell,  unmarried;  James  Cann,  of  Rockland,  Me. ; 
James  Kellogg,  of  Maine,  widow  and  one  child;  Isaac 
Forester,  of  East  Boston,  and  one  other  man  name  un- 
known. The  "  Yankee  Girl "  was  26.12  tons,  valued 
at  $2800 ;  one-half  insured  at  the  Rockport  Office ; 
was  owned  by  the  master  and  others.  Other  disasters 
were,  schooner  "  Franklin  D.  Schenck"  had  her  masts^ 
jib-boom,  everything  carried  away.  One  of  the 
crew,  Fred.  Brown,  had  his  arm  badly  injured.  The 
vessel  was  towed  into  Portland,  Me.  Schooner  "  Nep- 
tune" lost  foresail,  anchor  and  cable.  Schooner 
"  Charles  Frederic"  lost  mainsail  and  jib.  Schooner 
"Rockaway"  lost  foresail  and  anchors.  Schooner 
"  Rebecca  N.  Atwood"  lost  fifteen  barrels  of  mackerel 
cable  and  both  anchors.  Schooner  "  Sparkling  Bil- 
low "  lost  cable  and  anchors.  Schooner  "  E.  N. 
Williams"  lost  foresail  and  bulwarks.  Schooner 
"  Lizzie  D.  Saunders  "  was  knocked  down  by  a  sea 
and  lost  thirty  barrels  of  mackerel,  and  had  sails  split. 
Schooner  '*Sea  Breeze  "  lost  seine-boat.  The  forego- 
ing belonged  to  this  town.  We  seldom,  if  ever,  ex- 
perienced a  gale  of  such  violence.  Eighteen  of  the 
twenty-two  men  lost  with  the  two  vessels  were  citizens 
of  this  town.    It  was  a  sad  day. 

November  26th  the  same  year  a  heavy  north- 
east gale  damaged  the  Rockport  Granite  Company's 
breakwater  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  Rescue  of  Three  Young  Men  from 
Drowning. — Mr.  James  Rowe,  on  the  22d  of  Octo- 
ber, 1869,  then  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  was  out 
in  the  bay  in  his  dory  setting  his  nets.  Directly 
his  attention  was  called  to  a  sinking  dory  on  which 
were  three  young  men  in  imminent  danger.  He,  as 
it  were  in  a  moment,  cleared  his  dory  of  the  nets  and 
rowed  with  all  his  strength  towards  the  sinking  men 
and  succeeded  by  almost  ^superhuman  strength  in 
rescuing  the  three  from  a  watery  grave.    They  were 


George  L.  and  Jabez  E.,  sons  of  Newall  and  Eliza- 
beth Giles,  and  George,  son  of  Ekiwin  and  Patience 
Paul. 

For  this  act  of  heroism  and  strength  these  young 
men  and  their  parents  hold  him  in  high  esteem. 

The  Massachusetts  Humane  Society  recognized 
this  humane  and  skillful  service  by  presenting  Mr. 
Rowe  with  a  handsomely  framed  diploma. 

Town  Library. — The  first  winter  the  new  Town 
Hall  was  occupied  a  committee  procured  a  course  of 
lectures  of  an  high  order  and  by  men  of  talent.  Thej 
were  well  patronized.  Notwithstanding  the  high 
cost,  the  committee  had  in  hand  after  all  expenses 
were  paid  about  two  hundred  dollars.  This  sum  they 
generously  proposed  to  donate  toward  the  establish- 
ing of  a  town  library,  provided  the  town  would  ap- 
propriate a  like  amount  to  the  same  object.  The 
proposition  was  accepted,  and  at  the  annual  March 
meeting  in  1871  the  two  hundred  dollars  was  appro- 
priated, and  the  next  year  the  town  appropriated  an 
additional  two  hundred  dollars  and  the  dog  tax.  The 
dog  tax  has  been  appropriated  for  the  same  object 
each  year  since,  and  in  1881,  '82,  '83  and  '85  an 
additional  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  each  year ;  in 
1877  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  appropriated. 
A.  donation  of  twenty-nine  volumes  has  been  re- 
ceived from  S.  Adams  Choate.  The  children  of  our 
late  and  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  John  G.  Dennis,  in 
accordance  with  a  purpose  of  their  father  which  he 
failed  to  accomplish,  have  donated  to  the  town  for 
the  use  of  the  library  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
library  now  contains  about  twenty-five  hundred  vol- 
umes, and  it  is  well  patronized.  The  Library  Com- 
mittee are,  Henri  N.  Woods,  N.  F.  S.  York  and 
Francis  Tarr ;  Librarian,  Miss  Elsie  Dann. 

Agriculture. — In  the  early  years  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Sandy  Bay  the  enterprise  of  the  people  was 
divided  between  agriculture  and  fishing,  but  the  lat- 
ter predominated. 

We  are  told  that  as  late  as  nearly  the  close  of  the 
last  century  or  the  opening  of  the  present  there  was 
not  hay  enough  raised  in  Sandy  Bay  for  the  winter- 
ing of  their  stock,  and  that  they  were  dependent  upon 
Chebacco  and  Ipswich  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
salt  hay,  which  was  transported  here  in  boats.  Dur- 
ing the  present  century  there  has  been  a  great  ad- 
vance of  this  industry.  Many  acres  of  swamp  and 
rocky  pasture  have  been  converted  into  fruitfdl 
fields.  From  1836  to  1840,  while  the  breakwater  and 
wharves  were  being  built  at  Long  Cove,  many  acres 
of  land  were  cleared  of  stone  that  was  used  in  these 
works.  The  stone  business,  as  it  assumed  propor- 
tions, called  for  hay  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  em- 
ployed by  the  quarries.  This  incited  our  farmers  to 
greater  efforts  in  their  line  of  business,  as  they  had  a 
ready  market  for  their  product.  Now,  in  these  later 
years,  the  great  increase  of  population  and  in  the  fishing 
fleet  of  Gloucester  call  for  an  increased  amount  of  veg- 
etable food.    Thus  having  a  ready  market  near  home, 
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our  farmers  are  stimulated  to  greater  efforts  to  supply 
this  demand.  With  their  improved  methods  and 
liberal  use  of  fertilizers,  it  would  s^em  that  our  farm- 
ing interest  has  nearly  doubled  within  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years. 

Horticulture  has  greatly  advanced  during  the  last 
sixty  years.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  fruit- 
treesy  which  almost  every  year  yield  a  large  supply. 

While  our  fishing  interest  has  decreased,  our  agri- 
cultural interest  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  stone 
business,  whose  infancy  was  in  1824,  now  assumes 
large  proportions,  employing  about  five  hundred 
men. 

Rescued  Mariners.— Schooner  "Cora  Lee,"  of 
Pigeon  Cove,  George  A.  Saunders,  master,  while  en- 
gaged in  setting  trawls  on  Jeffrey's  Bank,  about  thirty 
miles  east- northeast  from  Cape  Ann,  about  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  January  5, 1882,  saw  in  the 
distance  a  boat  showing  a  signal  of  distress.  They 
immediately  left  their  trawls  and  made  for  the  boat 
with  all  possible  speed.  When  they  arrived  along- 
side, a  sad  sight  presented  itself.  The  boat  contained 
five  men  nearly  exhausted  for  want  of  water  and  food 
and  from  exposure  to  the  severe  cold.  Some  of  the 
number  were  badly  frosted ;  two  others  lay  dead  in  the 
boat ;  one  other,  the  second  mate,  had  died,  and  him 
they  buried  in  the  ocean.  The  live  men  were  at  once 
taken  on  board  the  "  Cora  Lee,"  where  every  atten- 
tion possible  was  paid  them.  The  schooner,  with  the 
boat  in  tow,  immediately  made  for  Pigeon  Cove,  that 
being  the  nearest  port.  The  wind  was  light  and  to- 
wards night  was  nearly  calm.  Two  of  the  crew 
manned  the  dory,  and  with  their  two  sets  of  oars 
pulled  for  the  harbor.  The  wind  being  light,  these 
men  could  row  the  dory  faster  than  the  schooner 
could  sail.  They  were  anxious  to  obtain  medical  aid 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  "Cora  Lee" 
arrived  at  Pigeon  Cove  at  early  evening.  Drs.  San- 
born and  Tupper  had  been  summoned  by  the  earlier 
arrival  of  the  dory;  therefore  they  were  on  hand 
ready  to  attend  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  They 
were  taken  at  once  to  the  boarding-house  of  Mrs.  Ann 
Pierce,  where  every  attention  was  paid  them.  They 
received  the  best  medical  attendance  and  the  most 
careful  nursing.  The  dead  were  taken  to  the  Pigeon 
Cove  Engine-House  and  were  watched  over  by  mem- 
bers of  the  company.  Suitable  grave- clothes  and 
neat  cofiSns  were  provided.  Members  of  the  engine 
company  and  Mrs.  Bishop  provided  flowers  in  good 
supply.  Sabbath  aA;ernoon  they  were  removed  to  the 
chapel.  A  large  and  sympathizing  audience  wit- 
nessed the  very  interesting  and  appropriate  funeral 
service, — Singing  by  a  Union  choir ;  other  services  by 
Rev.  R.  B.  Howard,  Congregationalist ;  Rev.  Edwin 
Davis,  Universalist ;  and  Rev.  John  Capen,  Method- 
ist. The  boarding-house  where  the  disabled  ones 
were  being  cared  for  was  near  by  the  chapel.  Thus 
they,  as  it  were,  could  almost  participate  in  the 
funeral  service. 


These  men  proved  to  be  the  captain  and  crew  of 
the  schooner  "  Almon  Bird,"  of  Rockland,  Me.,  from 
Windsor,  N.  S.,  loaded  with  plaster,  bound  to  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  She  was  boarded  by  a  heavy  sea  on  Sun- 
day night,  January  1st,  a  few  miles  west-southwest  of 
Boon  Island,  which  broke  down  her  hatches  and  also 
caused  her  to  leak.  Monday  morning,  the  captain 
and  seven  men  took  the  boat.  They  were  able  to 
supply  themselves  with  but  a  small  quantity  of  water 
and  provisions.  Some  of  the  men  were  but  scantily 
clothed.  The  weather  was  very  cold;  there  was  a 
heavy  breeze  from  the  northwest  accompanied  with 
snow.  Thus  for  four  days  these  men  were  exposed  to 
this  severe  weather.  It  seems  almost  a  miracle  that 
any  of  them  were  spared.  The  captain  suffered  the 
amputation  of  several  toes.  Ferdinand  Hamilton, 
who  was  the  most  severely  frosted,  died  on  13th  inst. 
His  body  was  taken  to  Rockland,  Me.,  for  burial. 
Generous  contributions  were  made  for  the  sufferers. 
The  Boston  Globe  Company  sent  a  check  of  fifty  dol- 
lars. The  crew  of  the  "  Cora  Lee  "  did  not  stop  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  their  trawls  or  the  loss  of  their 
fishing  trip,  but  as  soon  as  they  espied  the  signal  of 
distress,  hastened  with  all  possible  speed  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  sufferers.  They  were  cooking  chicken 
broth  for  their  dinner.  What  more  opportune  for  the 
suffering  men !  The  crew  of  the  "  Cora  Lee  "  per- 
formed a  noble  act  and  they  should  ever  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance. 

The  citizens  of  Pigeon  Cove  were  lavish  in  their 
attentions  to  these  suffering  men.  Had  their  pockets 
been  filled  with  gold,  it  could  not  have  bought  more 
skillful  medical  aid  or  provided  them  with  more  care- 
ful nursing.  Their  names  were  C.  A.  Packard  (cap- 
tain), William  Harriman,  Allen  Small,  A.  R.  Hender- 
son, Ferdinand  Hamilton,  died  on  shore;  Hiram 
Small,  Patrick  Hagan  and  Charles  Staples,  died  on 
board  the  boat. 

Murder  of  Gilman.— The  second  murder  com- 
mitted in  the  parish  or  town  was  done  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  On  the  11th  day  of  April, 
1877,  two  men,  among  others,  came  in  on  the  nine 
o'clock  forenoon  train.  The  two  specially  noticed 
were  Albert  Joy  and  Charles  H.  Gilman ;  it  seems 
they  were  from  Lowell.  Their  business  was  to  sell 
some  article  to  attach  to  sewing-machines.  They  had 
tarried  at  several  places  between  Lowell  and  Rock- 
port  ;  they  spent  several  days  in  Beverly.  During 
the  forenoon  in  Rockport  they  parted  company ;  Gil- 
man went  down  town  and  called  at  several  houses  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  his  goods;  Joy  also  went  down 
town,  but  soon  returned  to  the  railroad  station,  went 
to  the  reservoir  on  the  hill  back  of  the  station,  from 
which  it  receives  its  supply  of  water.  He  inquired 
of  the  station  agent  if  the  town  was  supplied  from 
that  reservoir.  At  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  they  were 
seen  to  enter  the  station  at  the  eastern  end  and  pass 
through  and  leave  at  the  western  end. 

At  about  half-past  twelve  o'clock  Mr.  Joy  was  seen 
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coining  from  the  direction  of  the  reservoir  alone ;  he 
crossed  the  track  and  took  the  way  of  Pool's  pasture 
lane  to  Main  Street,  then  to  Broadway  to  the  restau- 
rant of  Aaron  Hodgkins,  where  he  called  for  an  oys- 
ter stew  and  a  cup  of  tea,  also  for  a  brush  and  black- 
ing for  his  boots.  He  remained  there  until  past  one 
o'clock,  then  went  to  the  railroad  station  and  took  a 
seat  in  the  smoking-car.  That  train  would  leave 
about  half-past  one  o'clock.  A  young  man  (Doyle) 
was  on  his  way  home  from  a  gunning  expedition  in 
the  pastures,  and  went  to  the  reservoir  for  a  drink, 
and  beheld  a  dead  man  in  the  water. 

He  immediately  gave  an  alarm.  There  were  three 
fishermen  about  the  station  that  forenoon ;  they  also 
came  on  the  nine  o'clock  train,  and  went  to  Pigeon 
Cove  seeking  a  chance  to  go  on  a  fishing  cruise.  They 
were  not  successful,  and  were  intending  to  leave  by 
the  noon  train,  and  were  at  the  station  when  the 
body  was  discovered  and  the  alarm  given.  As  they 
entered  the  car  where  Joy  was,  they  said  a  dead  man 
had  been  found  in  the  reservoir.  Joy  exclaims,  "  My 
God,  it  is  my  chum  ! "  He  then  left  the  car,  and  was 
soon  arrested  and  taken  to  the  police  station.  When 
there  he  said  he  left  Oilman  at  the  reservoir  and 
went  for  dinner,  and  was  to  bring  Oilman  some  bread 
and  cheese.  This  he  neglected  to  do.  A  coroner's 
jury  was  summoned  and  heard  the  evidence  in  the 
case  as  conducted  by  Trial  Justice  N.  F.  S.  York  and 
Assistant  District  Attorney  Kimball.  Their  verdict 
charged  Joy  with  the  murder  of  Oilman.  He  was 
committed  to  Salem  jail  awaiting  trial  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  three  fishermen,  being  strangers, 
were  also  committed  to  Salem  jail  and  held  as  wit- 
nesses. At  the  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  held  at 
Salem  July  9,  1877,  Judges  Lord  and  Morton  presid- 
ing, Joy  was  put  upon  trial,  consuming  some  four 
days  of  the  court.  The  government  was  represented 
by  Attorney -General  C.  R.  Train  and  District  Attor- 
ney E.  J.  Sherman.  The  defense  was  represented  by 
Wm.  D.  Northend  and  Henri  N.  Woods,  Esqs.  Joy 
was  convicted  ;  though  the  evidence  was  circumstan- 
tial, it  was  very  conclusive  ;  every  circumstance 
pointed  to  Joy  as  the  guilty  man. 

He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  Friday,  October 
19,  1877.  October  16th  he  was  reprieved  until 
December  13,  1877.  December  6th  his  sentence  was, 
by  the  Governor  and  Council,  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment for  life. 

This  was  brought  about  by  the  earnest  efforts  of  his 
mother,  aided  by  some  influential  citizens.  He  is 
now  (1887)  in  State  Prison.  He  was  then  a  young 
man,  perhaps  twenty  to  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
Oilman  was  probably  a  few  years  older. 

Landing  of  the  Cable. — In  anticipation  of  the 
arrival  of  the  steamship  "  Faraday  "with  the  shore-end 
of  the  Bennett  &  Mackey  cable,  which  was  soon  to 
be  landed  near  Little  Cape  Hedge,  the  citizens  of 
Rockport  held  an  informal  meeting  at  the  town-hall 
on  the  11th  day  of  May,  1884,  to  take  some  action 


in  relation  to  giving  a  hearty  welcome  and  suitable 
reception  to  this  important  enterprise.  Nathaniel 
F.  S.  York,  Esq.,.  chairman  of  the  selectmen,  was 
chosen  moderator ;  Andrew  F.  Clark,  secretary. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  John  W.  Marshall, 
George  F.  Tarr,  Francis  Tarr,  Calvin  W.  Pool,  Dr.  J. 
E.  Sanborn,  George  Elwell,  G.  T.  Margeson,  Jason 
L.  Curtis,  John  G.  Dennis,  Alden  Choate  and  James 
S.  Rogers,  were  chosen  to  co-operate  with  the  select- 
men to  devise  a  plan  for  a  formal  celebration  of  this 
important  enterprise. 

The  committee  met  and  organized,  and  formed  a 
plan  of  reception,  slu  the  following  results  will  show: 

The  steamer  was  sighted  off  Thacher's  Island  at 
4.20  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  day  of  May. 
This  was  twenty-four  hours  sooner  than  she  was  ex- 
pected. The  news  was  immediately  telegraphed  from 
the  island  to  the  Rockport  Station.  The  town  was 
soon  awake  to  the  situation.  The  steamer  pursued 
her  course,  and  at  about  five  o'clock  a.m.  came  to 
anchor  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore 
upon  which  the  cable  was  to  be  landed.  The  report 
of  a  gun  upon  her  deck  was  answered  by  the  ring- 
ing of  the  church  bells  and  firing  of  cannon  in  the 
town.  The  sub-committee — viz.,  N.  F.  S.  York, 
Nathaniel  Richardson,  Jr.,  and  Calvin  W.  Pool — were 
soon  on  board,  and  tendered  the  compliments  of  the 
town  to  Captain  L.  Fanu  and  the  other  officers  and 
electricians,  extending  to  each  of  them  a  cordial  in- 
vitation to  the  dinner  to  be  served  in  the  evening  in 
commemoration  of  this  interesting  event.  The  com- 
mittee were  informed  that  they  had  been  obliged  to 
cut  and  buoy  the  cable  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
easterly  from  this  shore.  Theiefore,  as  soon  as  the 
shore  end  was  laid,  they  would  be  obliged  to  weigh 
anchor  and  make  their  course  for  the  end  that 
was  buoyed,  paying  out  the  cable  as  they  steamed 
towards  the  buoy.  On  this  account  they  were 
obliged  to  decline  the  invitation,  which  they  assured 
the  committee  it  would  give  them  great  pleasure  to 
accept  would  the  circumstances  allow  of  it.  The 
officers  appreciated  the  attention  of  the  citizens,  and 
regretted  their  inability  to  accept  the  hospitality. 
The  committee  were  shown  every  attention  by  the 
officers,  as  were  also  other  citizens  who  visited 
the  ship  during  the  brief  time  she  lay  at  anchor.  As 
they  could  not  be  at  the  dinner,  the  toast-mastex  be- 
ing one  of  the  visitors,  offered  the  following:  "The- 
officers  and  electricians  of  the  steamship  *  Faraday.' 
We  are  proud  to  tender  you  with  open  hands  and 
hearts  our  welcome.  Without  your  skill  and  able 
efforts  our  gathering  would  have  no  cause  to  exist 
We  extend  our  heartfelt  wishes  that  your  individual 
and  professional  future  may  never  be  dimmed  by  a 
cloud  of  adversity." 

Captain  L.  Fanu  made  a  pleasant  response. 

The  "  Faraday "  is  365  feet  in  length,  52  feet  in 
width,  31  feet  depth,  and  carries  200  officers  and 
crew.    This  Bennett  &  Mackey  cable  is  the  largest 
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ocean  cable  ever  laid;  it  weighs  about  twenty  tons  to 
the  mile.  The  landing  was  effected  by  means  of 
three  large  rafts,  made  of  inflated  double-ended  rub- 
ber bags  covered  with  canvas,  and  another  raft 
made  of  boats  lashed  together  and  covered.  Six  hun- 
dred fathoms  of  cable  were  coiled  upon  these  rafts, 
and  then  pulled  towards  the  shore,  the  men  paying 
out  as  they  went.  The  scene  was  very  exciting  on 
the  rafts,  and  along  the  shore  crowds  were  gathered 
to  witness  the  work. 

The  landing  was  effected  about  ten  o'clock,  and  the 
cable  was  laid  through  a  deep  trench  to  the  cable- 
house,  a  few  rods  above  high- water  mark. 

The  event  was  duly  honored  by  a  long  procession, 
which,  escorted  by  the  Gloucester  and  Roekport 
bands,  marched  to  the  landing-place,  and  by  the 
firing  of  a  salute  of  thirty-eight  guns,  and  the  playing 
of  "Hail  C!o-umhia"  and  "Rule  Britannia"  by  the 
bands,  and  cheers  of  the  people,  responded  to  from 
the  "Faraday"  by  her  heavy  steam- whistle  and 
cheers  of  the  crew.  Thus  the  cable  was  laid,  and 
when  it  shall  be  completed  another  bond  of  union 
will  be  efTected  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
After  the  cable  was  landed  the  rafts  returned,  and 
about  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  the  huge  vessel  weighed 
anchor  and  steamed  away,  trailing  the  cable  at  her 
stern  as  she  went,  to  make  the  connection  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  away,  which  will  complete  the 
circuit  from  Dover  Bay  to  Cape  Ann.  It  was  a  grand 
sight,  as  we  stood  upon  the  "  Faraday^s  "  deck  and 
beheld  the  great  crowds  of  people  and  carriages  upon 
the  shore ;  it  was  a  grand  panorama.  The  captain 
expressed  in  glowing  terms  his  great  satisfaction,  and 
kll  hands  considered  themselves  highly  honored  by 
the  hearty  welcome. 

The  Abbot  House,  under  the  management  of  Col. 
John  F,  Sweet,  the  popular  landlord,  was  gaily  decor- 
ated. Many  visitors  were  present  from  out  of  town, 
and  with  marching  and  music  and  firing  of  cannon, 
the  day,  which  was  pleasant  and  also  lively,  passed 
away. 

At  evening  a  dinner  was  served  in  Haskin's  Hall, 
complimentary  to  the  officers  of  the  Cable  Company, 
representatives  of  the  press  and  visitors.  Plates 
were  laid  for  eighty  guests ;  the  tables  presented  a 
fine  appearance.  N.  F.  S.  York,  chairman  of  the  se- 
lectmen, presided.  The  divine  blessing  wns  in- 
voked by  Deacon  C.  W.  Pool. 

The  waiters  were  fair  young  ladies  dressed  in 
white.  Aft^r  sufficient  attention  had  been  paid  to 
the  edibles,  then  came  the  intellectual  feast.  The 
chairman,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  gave  our  guests 
a  hearty  welcome  to  the  festivities  of  the  hour;  then 
iutroduced  as  toast-master  John  W.  Marshall,  who, 
after  a  few  preliminary  words,  proposed  the  following 
sentiment: 

*'  The  Old  World  and  the  New  bound  together  by 
another  cord  of  sympathy,  bringing  heart  to  heart  in 
closer  relation  to  daily  life.    May  the  electric  pulse 
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wax  stronger  every  day,  and  the  coming  future  de- 
velop good  to  universal  humanity."  Responded  to 
by  Isaac  Bell,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  vice-president  of  the 
Commercial  Cable  Company. 

"  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  Her 
virtues  and  her  beautiful  motherhood  belong  to  the 
world.  As  a  woman  as  well  as  a  ruler,  her  wisdom 
and  beneficence  are  the  admiration  of  mankind." 
Responded  to  by  George  G.  Ward,  of  New  York, 
secretary  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company. 

*•  Chester  A.  Arthur,  President  of  the  United 
States,  called  to  an  unexpected  position.  He  has 
discharged  his  duties  with  marked  ability,  which 
commands  the  respect  of  other  nations  with  our 
own."  Responded  to  by  Postmaster  David  W. 
Low,  of  Gloucester. 

"Commercial  Cable  Company.  Hon.  James  G. 
Bennett,  herald  of  new  tidings  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  John  W.  Mackey,  who,  from 
the  Pacific  slope,  connects  the  East  with  the 
West.  Their  united  efforts  have  caused  this  the  day 
of  our  rej«»icing."  Responded  to  by  H.  De  Castro,  of 
New  York,  a  director  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Com- 
pany. 

"  He  expressed  his  joy  that  Roekport  would  soon 
be  in  direct  communication  by  cable,  not  only  with 
the  United  States,  but  with  the  old  continent.  He 
hoped  that  a  new  era  of  wealth  and  happiness  would 
dawn  upon  the  land,  and  that  not  only  would  Roekport 
people  have  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the 
realization  of  the  new  cable,  but  on  the  erection  of  a 
splendid  breakwater,  which  would  make  Roekport 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world." 

"Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  foremost  in 
public  enterprise;  she  has  ever  stretched  out  her 
shores  far  into  the  Atlantic  to  greet  her  foreign 
neighbors  and  bind  them  to  her  with  cables  of  quick- 
est interest."  Responded  to  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Sanborn,  in 
rhyme. 

"The  officers,  electricians  and  reporters  of  the 
*  Faraday.'  We  are  proud  to  tender  you  open  hands 
and  hearts  of  welcome.  Without  your  skill  and  able 
effort  our  gathering  would  have  no  cause  to  exist. 
We  extend  our  most  heartfelt  wishes  that  your  indi- 
vidual and  professional  future  may  never  be  dimmed 
by  a  cloud  of  adversity."  Responded  to  by  A.  J. 
Kenneday,  of  the  New  York  Herald. 

"Cape  Ann,  with  its  Sandy  Bay, has  had  taken  from 
the  Rocky  Ribs  of  its  Gloucester  a  Roekport,  to  be- 
come famous  for  its  Atlantic  cable  and  its  Harbor  of 
Refuge."  Responded  to  by  Francis  Proctor,  of  the 
Cape  Ann  AdvertiseTf  and  W.  Frank  Parsons,  of 
Gloucester,  who  gave  many  interesting  facta  of  the 
history  of  telegraphy. 

"  Commerce  and  Law,  the  handmaid,  of  modern 
progress.  The  former  is  represented  by  the  achieve- 
ment of  to-day.  The  latter  will  be  defended  by  our 
young  friend,  Mr.  Putman,  of  New  York."  Mr. 
Putman  responded  in  a  few  words,  speaking  of  this 
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the  great  event  of  the  tinier,  and  of  his  pleaaure  in 
being  present. 

Frederick  Ward,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  was 
called  out  and  gave  some  very  interesting  facts  in  re- 
lation to  cables  of  the  past  and  the  present  and  the 
promise  for  the  future. 

**  Last,  but  not  least,  the  Press.  We  acknowledge 
i»s  power  and  court  its  favor.'*  Response  by  Thomas 
Maguire,  Esq.,  of  the  Bosfoii  Herald, 

He  said  he  regretted  the  absence  of  the  Harbor  of 
Refuge  at  this  particular  time,  as  he  would  like  to 
crawl  into  it.  There  was  a  particular  reason  why  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  ^-hould  celebrate  the  landing 
of  the  cable,  for  all  the  great  electricians  who  made 
a  cable  possible  were  Massachusetts  men, — Franklin, 
the  first  electrician,  was  born  in  Boston  ;  Morse,  in 
Charlestown ;  and  Cyrus  W.  Field,  in  Stockbridge. 

After  a  few  closing  remarks  by  Chairman  York, 
the  meeting  closed.  Many  adjourned  to  the  Abbot 
House,  where  festivities  were  continued  until  a  late 
hour;  others  took  the  special  train  for  Gloucester 
and  Boston.  The  day  was  very  pleasant.  The  citi- 
zens and  guests  will  long  remember  the  arrival  of  the 
**  Faraday  ''  and  the  successful  placing  of  the  cable  on 
the  i-hore  of  Pebblt-stone  Beach  and  Little  Cape 
Hedge. 

**  RocKPOHT,  Mny  £'6,  1884. 
"  The  first  message  over  Uie  Gommercial  Cftble  was  received  hero  at 
two  o'clock  P.M. 
"  From  steamer  *  Faraday**  to  the  Selectmen  of  Bockport,  Mass. : 
**The  *  Faraday*  wishes  to  thank  the  Selectmen  of  Ruckport,  as  well 
as  its  citixeus,  for  the  hearty  re^  eption  she  received  at  their  hands,  and 
can  only  regret  that  her  arduous  work  called  her  away  so  soon,  and  she 
trusts  that  this  section  connccUng  Cape  Ann  with  Dover  Bay  will  proba- 
bly bo  completed  this  afternoon.** 

BCPLT. 

**  The  Selectmen''of  Rockport,  with  the  citizens,  cordially  congratu- 
late the  '  Faraday  *^on  tlie  happy  completion  of  the  first  part  of  this  great 
undertaking  and  confidently  hojie  the  same  success  will  in  time  crown 
the  entire  work.  Our  regrets  at  the  brevity  of  the  stay  here,  disappear 
only  in  our  Joy  at  the  success  of  the  undertaking.** 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
•'Faraday  "  arrived  twenty-four  hours  before  she  was 
expected,  therefore  before  the  plans  of  the  committee 
could  be  perfected, — thus  everything  considered,  the 
reception  wa-*  a  success.  It  was  a  pleasant  time  for 
the  citizens  of  Rockport,  and  the  visitors  were  lavish 
in  their  congratulations  of  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise and  the  attention  paid  them. 

It  was  arranged  by  those  that  had  charge  of  laying 
the  cable,  to  continue  from  Dover  Bay  to  Rockport 
direct ;  thus  when  the  shore  end  was  laid,  the  circuit 
would  be  complete,  and  it  would  have  consumed 
twenty-four  hours  more  of  time  before  she  could  have 
reached  here.  But  when  within  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  the  cape,  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut 
the  cable  and  buoy  it  and  make  directly  for  our  shore 
and  land  the  shore-end,  then  steam  back  and  make 
the  connection. 

Donation  of  a  Clock. — A  clock  was  donated  to 
the  tovv4  by  J'ojin  G.  Dennis  in  April,  1885. 


At  a  special  town  meeting  held  by  adjournmeDt 
on  the  18th  day  of  April,  1885,  the  following  rej^olu- 
tion  was  presented  by  N.  F.  S.  York,  Esq.,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  : 

*•  lienolvtd^  Thst  we,  citizens  of  Bockpert,  in  Town-Meeting  afsem- 
bled,  do  herelty  tender  to  our  esteemed  friend  and  fellow-citisen,  John 
G.  Dennis,  Esq.,  our  sincere  thanks  and  grateful  acknowledgments  f(« 
the  donation  of  the  1*eautiful  clock  which  he  has  made  to  bis  natl\0 
town,  and  has  caused  to  be  placed  upon  the  gallery  of  this  halL** 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  accepted  and  adopted 
by  a  unanimouH  and  a  rising  vote.  It  was  voted  that 
this  resolution  be  printed  in  the  history  of  the  town, 
which  is  now  being  written. 

Mr.  DcnniM  was  our  Representative  to  the  General 
Court  this  year  (1885).  He  was  also  president  of  the 
Granite  Savings  Bank. 

He  died  June  29ih,  a  little  more  than  a  month  after 
the  passage  of  this  resolution,  much  respected  and 
lamented.  He  was  always  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  bin  native  town,  and  labored  for  its  prosperity. 

Deceased  Physicians. — The  following  are  the 
physicians  who  have  died  in  Rockport:  Dr.  John 
Manning  died  November  25, 1841,  aged  eighty  years. 
His  father  was  Dr.  John  Manning,  of  Ipswich,  who>e 
father  was  Dr.  Joseph  Manning,  of  the  same  town, 
both  of  whom  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  At  the  age 
of  seventten  he  joined  the  American  army  in  Rhode 
Island  as  surgeon  s  mate.  Afterwards  he  practiced 
four  years  in  Chester,  N.  H.,  and  removed  thence  to 
Gloucester  Harbor,  about  1786,  where  he  lived  about 
two  years,  when  he  moved  to  Sandy  Bay, — his  home 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  attention  to  pu^^uits  out 
of  his  profession  was  given  first  to  commerce,  after- 
wards to  agriculture.  The  ample  estate  he  acquired 
came  principally  from  his  medical  practice,  in  whith 
he  was  distinguished  for  skill  and  success.  He  served 
six  terms  as  Representative  to  the  General  Court.  H e 
was  a  man  of  considerable  eccentricity  of  character, 
which  did  not  forsake  him  even  in  his  last  hours.  His 
wife  was  Miss  Hannah  Goodhue,  of  Ipswich ;  her  death 
occurred  January  22,  1840,  the  first  death  in  her 
household  for  forty- one  years. 

Four  sons  of  Dr.  Manning  survived  him, — Joseph 
B.,  John  and  Charles  B.,  who  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  respectively  in  1808, 1810  and  1819,  and  James. 
Joseph  B.  studied  law,  but  never  engaged  in  active 
practice.  He  died  a  bachelor  in  Ipswich,  May  22, 
1854,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  John  commenced  prac- 
tice as  a  physician  in  Waldoborough,  Maine,  in 
1813,  where  he  remained  until  1842,  when  he  removed 
to  Rockport  and  practiced  until  his  death,  February  7, 
1852,  aged  sixty-two  years,  leaving  four  sons,  one  of 
whom  (William  H.)  was  collectorof  customs  in  Glou- 
cester four  jears.  Another  (Joseph)  is  a  practicing 
physician  in  Rockport  (he  has  ason,  Charles  B.,  about 
entering  the  medical  profession  ;  he  surely  has  a  long 
line  of  medical  ancestry). 

Charles  B.  was  a  physician  in  his  native  place  and 
died    there    December    16,    1843,    aged    forty-four. 
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Jnmes,  whose  occupation  was  farming  the  most  of 
his  day§,  is  yet  living  here,  hale  and  hearty,  at  more 
than  eighty  years  of  age. 

Another  aged  physician  of  the  town,  Dr,  James 
Gm9,  died  November  29,  1842,  aged  seventy-nine. 

He  was  a  native  of  Billerica,  and  settled  in  his  pro- 
fession in  Sandy  Bay  about  1792.  Besides  his 
DKKlical  practice,  he  was  often  employed  in  writing 
deeds  and  other  instruments.  In  the  early  days  of 
his  settlement  here  he  taught  school  in  the  old  log 
school 'house.  By  his  various  services  he  secured  the 
respect  of  society,  and  the  reputation  of  a  useful  man. 
He  was  Representative  to  the  General Oourt.  In  1832, 
Dr.  Goss  was  twice  married,  first,  to  Polly  Jaquith,  of 
Wilmington,  and  next  to  Hannah  Smith,  of  Ipswich. 
There  were  two  sons  by  his  first  wife,— Sylvester  and 
George ;  they  became  printers,  married  and  settled 
away  from  home,  and  are  long  since  dead.  Eliza,  the 
only  child  by  his  second  wife,  married  William  Cald- 
well, and  are  ')oth  dead.  Their  daughter  Eliza  h:is 
been  one  of  our  most  efficient  school-teachers  for 
several  years. 

Edward  K  Barden,  M,D,,  died  December  3,  1875, 
aged  iwenty-nine  years  and  seven  months.  He  was  a 
son  of  Rev.  Stillman  and  Sarah  Barden,  who  minis- 
tered to  the  Universalist  Society  of  this  town  several 
years,  and  was  a  young  man  of  much  promise. 

Hift  wife,  Alfarata,  daughter  of  Addison  and  Abigail 
Gott,  died  April  1,  1876.  Their  infant  child  died 
March  27,  1875  ;  thus  within  a  few  d^ys  more  than 
one  year  the  entire  family  passed  away. 

Gn  the  21st  day  of  January,  1878,  Benjamin 
Hankell,  M.D.y  aged  sixty-eight,  died  after  an  illness 
of  a  few  days.  He  was  burn  in  Rockport,  graduated 
at  Amherst  College  in  1832,  and  was  also  a  graduate 
of  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  where  he  received  his 
medical  education.  He  spent  nearly  all  his  pro- 
fessional life  in  his  native  town.  He  was  skillful 
and  popular  as  a  physician,  and  much  respected  as  a 
citizen.  In  his  later  years,  in  addition  to  his  profes- 
sional life,  he  was  interested  in  agriculture  and  farm 
stock,  from  which  he  derived  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
He  left  a  widow,  Jane  Caleb,  but  no  children. 

Out  of  respect  to  his  memory  a  public  meeting  of 
the  citizens  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  the  evening 
after  his  decease.  A  large  audience  was  present.  John 
W.  Marshall  was  called  to  the  chair.  Calvin  W. 
Pool  was  chosen  secretary.  Prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  C.  C.  Mclntire.  Dr.  J.  C.  Sanborn  paid  a  trib- 
ute to  his  professional  character  and  his  usefulness 
by  an  interesting  and  appropriate  address,  which  was 
listened  to  with  marked  attention.  His  address  was 
supplemented  by  appropriate,  remarks  by  several 
other  of  the  long-time  acquaintances  ^of  the  deceased. 
A  committee  was  chosen  to  draft  resolutions,  and 
another  committee  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
funeral,  afler  which  the  meeting  dissolved. 

8EA-6ERPENT.—The  sea-serpent  has  visited  this 
coast  several  times  in  years  past,  and  his  appearance 


has  been  witnessed  by  so  many  persons  of  undoubted 
veracity  and  quick  discernment,  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  sea  animal  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt. 

He  last  appeared  here  in  August,  1886 ;  he  was 
seen  and  his  movements  were  witnessed  by  about 
forty  persons,  one  of  whom  was  Granville  B.  Put- 
nam, of  the  Franklin  School,  Boston.  By  his  per- 
mission we  publish  his  statement : 

*'0n  the  aRernoon  of  the  12th  day  of  August,  1880,  I  heard  the  voice 
of  Oalvin  W.  Pool,  town  clerk  of  Ruckport,  at  the  door  of  my  cottage 
at  Pigeon  Cuve,  saying,  'There  is  some  strange  thing  in  the  water;  I 
think  it  is  the  sea-eerpent.*  I  quickly  took  my  station  upon  the  rail  of 
my  piauca,  so  that  my  marine  glass  was  about  fifty  feet  above  the  water 
and  but  thtrty-eix  feet  ftt>m  the  shore.  The  creature  was  advancing  in 
a  northerly  direction,  and  but  little  more  than  one-eighth  of  a  mile 
from  me.  I  saw  it  approaching,  paning  and  departing,  and  watched  it 
most  attentively  for  about  ten  minutes.  Judgiug  by  the  apparent 
length  of  yachts  whose  dimensions  I  know,  as  they  appear  at  that  dis- 
tance, I  estimated  the  length  to  have  been  not  less  than  eighty  feet. 

*'TUe  head  short,  and  about  the  size  of  a  niUl-cask,  while  the  middle 
of  the  body  was  larger  than  that  of  a  large  mnU  ;  the  color  was  a  dark 
brown,  and  it  appeared  to  be  somewhat  mottled  with  a  lighter  shade. 
As  the  head  was  at  no  time  raised  above  the  water,  I  could  not  determine 
the  color  of  the  throat.  The  surface  of  the  head  and  back  was  very 
smooth,  and  no  one  of  the  forty  or  more  persons  who  saw  it  detected 
anything  that  looked  like  a  fln  or  flipper.  Its  movement  was  not  that 
of  a  land-serpent,  but  a  vertical  one,  resembling  that  of  the  leech  or  the 
bloodsuckers  of  my  boyhood.  I  could  diatinctly  see  perhaps  flf  een  feet 
of  the  forward  portion  of  his  body,  while  back  of  that,  the  convolutions 
being  greater  the  depressions  were  below  the  surface,  so  as  to  present  a 
series  of  ridges,  some  ten  or  fifteen  in  number  at  a  time.  The  extreme 
of  the  tail  was  not  visible.  During  the  whole  passage  of  a  mile  and  a 
qunrter,  either  the  muKzle  or  cranium  cut  the  water,  so  as  to  load  sev- 
eral to  exclaim,  *  His  head  is  white  !'  This  fact  would  remove  the  p«  s- 
sibility  of  its  being  anything  floating  with  the  tide.  The  cutting  of  the 
water  was  by  something  at  least  a  foot  wide,  and  caused  wakes  on  either 
side. 

*'  From  my  elevated  position  I  could  plainly  see  the  movements  of  the 
body  between  them,  while  the  rear  portion  caused  another  wake  be- 
hind. Its  course  was  a  direct  one,  and  its  speed  uniform,  and  not  more 
than  five  miles  an  hour.  When  it  reached  a  point  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  us,  the  undulatory  movement  seemed  to  cease,  and  the  body 
was  for  a  moment  extended  along  the  surface.  There  was  then  an  ap- 
parent gathering  of  the  caudal  extremity  into  ridges  nearer  together 
than  those  previously  seen,  after  which  he  disappeared.  [  Judged  that 
this  latter  movement  was  to  aid  in  diving,  but  of  course  this  is  only  con- 
jecture. On  the  19th,  a  week  later,  the  same  creature,  or  one  like  it, 
appeared  north  of  us,  going  in  an  easterly  direction,  and,  although  peiv 
haps  half  a  mile  away,  it  was  distinctly  seen  by  Rev.  David  Brewer, 
assistant  pastor  of  Park  Street,  Boston,  by  his  wife  and  servant,  and  by 
several  others.  My  attention  was  not  called  in  season  to  permit  me  to 
see  anything  of  additional  interest** 

A  Bomb-shell  in  Church. — On  Sunday  evening, 
November  1,  1861,  there  were  in  the  Universalist 
Church  an  audience  of  about  seventy  persons  listen- 
ing to  an  address  on  the  slavery  question,  by  Parker 
Pillsbury.  While  he  was  speaking  some  person  threw 
a  sort  of  bojnb-hhell  through  a  window  on  the  nonh 
side  of  the  house;  it  fell  near  Mr.  Pillsbury's  feet  and 
exploded.  The  audience  were  greatly  frightened  and 
left  the  house,  which  was  filled  with  smoke. 

After  the  smoke  cleared  some  few  persons  returned 
to  the  church,  and  Mr.  Pillsbury  resumed  his  lecture. 
There  was  no  other  disturbance. 

This  missile  was  made  by  wrapping  a  few  pieces  of 
coal  and  a  quantity  of  powder  in  a  cloth  and  securing 
it  by  a  cord  tightly  drawn  around  it;  the  whole  satura- 
ted with  spirits  of  turpentine.  The  whole  thing  was 
about  six  inches  in  diameter. 
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Some  four  or  five  rows  of  pews  nearest  the  pulpit 
were  not  occupied  that  evening.  The  why  has  not 
been  known. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  society  were  opposed 
to  opening  the  house  for  such  lectures. 

Deceased  Clergymen. — The  clergymen  that  have 
officiated  in  and  died  in  Sandy  Bay  or  Rockport  are 
as  follows :  Rev.  Ebenezer  Cleaveland,  Congrej^ation- 
alist,  died  July  4,  1805,  aged  eighty;  Licentiate 
Capt.  Benjamin  Hale,  Baptist,  died  June  10,  1818, 
aged  forty-two;  Rev.  Levi  B.  Hathaway,  Baptist,  died 
August  1,  1823,  aged  thirty-three;  Rev.  Samuel  Gil- 
bert, Baptist,  died  January  25,  1850;  Rev.  Elijah 
Mason,  Methodist,  died  1863;  Rev.  Stilman  Barden, 
Universalist,  August  7,  1865;  Licentiate  Capt.  Levi 
Cleaves,  Methodist,  died  June  16,  1865,  aged  fifty- 
eight  years  and  nine  months ;  Rev.  Samuel  Roy, 
Methodist,  died  October  24,  1874;  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Leonard,  Universalist,  died  March  7,  1880,  aged 
sixty-two  years. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Sctiool  Committee,  which  position  he  had  occupied 
several  years;  he  was  popular  with  the  scholars, 
teachers  and  the  people ;  he  in  1844  and  '45  was  pastor 
of  the  Universalist  Church  in  this  town ;  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Annis- 
quam.  He  had  been  pastor  of  a  church  at  Orono, 
Maine,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Philadelphia.  He  also 
served  as  chaplain  of  a  Maine  Regiment  in  the  Civil 
War. 

The  Rockport  Review. — The  Rockport  Review, 
a  newspaper,  published  every  Saturday,  was  estab- 
lished here  by  H.  C.  Cheever  in  1880.  After  a  few 
years  Mr.  Cheever  sold  the  whole  printing  and  pub- 
lishing establishment  to  Joseph  Lemon,  who  is  both 
editor  and  publisher;  his  business  is  on  the  increase 
and  the  Review  is  increasing  in  favor.  We  trust  that 
it  is  an  institution  that  has  come  to  stay  and  prosper. 
Office  on  Bearskin  Neck. 

In  1872  the  Rockport  Qleaner,  a  monthly  news- 
paper, was  published  by  Levi  Cleaves,  of  this  town. 
It  was  printed  at  the  office  of  the  Cape  Ann  Advertiser, 
and  was  distributed  gratuitously ,  therefore  depending 
upon  advertisements  for  support.  It  has  now  cea^ted 
to  be  published  after  fifteen  years  of  service. 

Coal. — The  first  anthracite  coal  brought  to  Sandy 
Bay  was  by  the  schooner  "  Franklin,"  Captain  A.  T. 
Doyle,  in  1832,  a  few  lime-casks  full  from  Boston. 

The  next  was  about  eighty  tons,  by  the  schooner 
"  Stephen  C.  Phillips,"  Captain  John  J.  Giles,  from 
Philadelphia,  in  1847.  Nearly  two  years  expired 
before  it  was  all  sold  ;  the  price  was  eight  dollars  per 
ton.  The  demand  gradually  increased  in  those 
earlier  years  of  its  introduction  until  it  became  of 
general  use.  Now,  in  1887,  some  six  thousand  tons 
are  called  for  to  supply  the  annual  demand. 

Ice. — The  ice  burliness  of  this  town  was  commenced 
by  James  Manning,  Esq.  He  built  a  hou:»e  for  its 
storage  in  1852,  and  on   the  23d  and  24th  days  of 


February  following  he  stored  about  four  hundred 
tons.  He  continued  the  business  a  few  years,  then 
sold  the  property  to  C.  Jerome  Norwood,  who  has 
built  two  more  houses  and  conducts  the  business  sac- 
cessfully  by  his  agent,  Reuben  Norwood. 

John  B.  Hodgkins,  a  few  years  later  than  Manning, 
excavated  a  meadow  and  made  an  artificial  pond  and 
conducted  the  ice  business  a  few  years,  then  sold  the 
entire  premises  to  Anson  Stimson.  His&on  Fred.  £. 
enlarged  the  pond,  erected  another  house,  and  is  suc- 
cessful in  the  business. 

There  is  now  sold  from  twenty-five  thousand  lo 
thirty  thousand  tons  annually. 

Teleghaph  Communication. — Telegraph  wires 
were  extended  to  this  town  in  1858.  Henry  Clark 
was  appointed  operator,  and  continued  in  that  posi- 
tion twenty  years ;  when  he  resigned  G.  Tucker  Mar- 
geson  was  appointed,  and  is  the  present  incumbent 

The  first  message  over  the  wire  from  here  was  to 
Winthrop  Thurston,  at  Montreal,  January  22d. 

Addison  Grutt,  Esq.,  was  much  interested  in  this 
enterprise. 

Mutual  Marine  Insurance  Company. — A  Mu- 
tual Marine  Insurance  Company  was  organized  here 
in  1827,  with  thirty-six  members,  and  for  more  than 
forty  years  it  continuedjn  successful  operation ;  it¥ras 
finally  dissolved,  as  by  the  terms  of  its  organization 
and  its  manner  of  transacting  business  (it  not  being 
incorporated)  was  rather  in  the  line  of  a  copartner- 
ship, it  was  not  considered  prudent  to  continue  busi- 
ness on  that  line. 

Lyceum.— In  1830  a  lyceum  was  established  in  this 
village ;  connected  with  it  was  a  library.  The  fee  for 
membership  was  one  dollar.  It  was  a  useful  institu- 
tion, and  continued  in  successful  operation  quite  a 
number  of  years.  Many  interesting  lectures  were 
given,  meetings  for  debate  were  held  and  were  quite 
well  attended.  The  library  was  well  patronized,  but 
like  many  other  good  and  useful  institutions,  it  had 
its  day  and  filled  its  place,  acted  well  its  part,'and  then 
joined  the  institutions  of  the  past. 

California  Gold- Fever. — When  the  California 
gold-fever  broke  out  it  affected  the  young  men  of  ihia 
town,  and  in  January,  1849,  ten  of  them  sailed  for 
that  place,  via  Cape  Horn.  Several  others  soon 
followed.  From  January,  1849,  to  February,  1850, 
about  fifty  of  our  young  men  went  from  home  to  the 
Golden  Gate.  Several  of  them  made  California  their 
permanent  home.  Since  1850  a  number  more  have 
gone  to  the  land  of  gold. 

In  October,  1850,  George  D.  Hale,  Esq.,  received 
from  his  son  George,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  have 
home  for  California,  a  specimen  of  gold  weighing  ten 
ounces.  Dr.  John  Manning  also  received  a  fine  speci- 
men from  his  son  Charles,  who  was  early  in  the  field. 

Rockport,  during  these  years  since  1850,  has  been 
well  represented  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association. — Sometime 
during  the  year  1869  the  Young  Men  s  Christian  As- 
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sociation,  that  had  been  organized  and  doing  good 
work  some  twelve  years,  purchased  the  chapel  that 
was  built  in  1855  for  the  Second  Congregational- 
ist  Church  and  Society. 

It  was  dedicated  to  their  use  on  Monday  evening, 
November  16th.  Calvin  W.  Pool  gave  an  interesting 
history  of  the  organization,— other  exercises  by  Revi*. 
Olis  Leonard  and  W.  D.  Bridge.  Also  remarks  were 
made  by  Levi  Cleaves,  Z.  A.  Appleton,  N.  Burnham 
and  others.  This  association  seemed  to  have  com- 
pleted its  work  and  dissolved  its  organization  a  few 
years  since. 

Almshouse. — Previous  to  1852  the  town  boarded 
out  its  paupers,  but  in  that  year  they  purchased  about 
four  acres  of  land  and  built  an  almshouse  and  barn  at 
a  cost  of  five  thousand  one  hundred  dollars.  Sylvester 
Pierce  was  appointed  superintendent.  After  a  few 
years'  service  he  resigned.  Nehemiah  Knowlton  suc- 
ceeded him  ;  then  William  Knight-*,  Samuel  N.  Burt, 
Caleb  R.  Bray,  Abraham  Lurvey,  the  present  incum- 
bent. 

Whole  number  of  inmates,  February,  1887,  was 
thirteen. 

Roads. — The  road  from  Annisquam  to  Pigeon 
Cove  was  laid  out  and  recorded  by  the  selectmen 
October  21,  1707.  It  was  continued  through  Pigeon 
Cove  and  over  the  Back  Beach  and  Hale's  Point  to 
Pool's  Bridge  in  or  about  1716. 

The  road  from  the  First  Parish  meeting*  house, 
through  the  parting  paths  over  Beaver  Dam  Bro»'k, 
up  the  Great  Hill  and  on  by  Richard  Tarr's  house  to 
the  brook,  or  Pool's  Bridge,  Sandy  Bay,  was  laid  out 
and  recorded  by  the  selectmen  June  2,  1707. 

The  road  from  the  head  of  Long  Cove,  over  Cove 
Hill  (Mt.  Pleasant),  by  Peter  Bennett's  house  to 
Salt  Island,  and  to  connect  with  the  road  from 
Witham's  Corner  and  through  the  farms,  was  laid  out 
and  recorded  by  the  selectmen  in  1708.  This  was  laid 
four  rods  wide. 

We  find  no  record  of  a  road  being  laid  out  from 
Pool's  Bridge,  or  brook,  through  Sandy  Bay  village  to 
the  head  of  Long  Cove. 

In  the  year  1847  a  stock  or  land  company  purchased 
quite  an  extensive  tract  of  land  in  the  centre  of  the 
village,  and  laid  out  and  built  Broadway.  Over  this 
purchase  they  laid  out  lots  on  each  side  thereof  and 
put  them  upon  the  market,  with  the  injunction  that  no 
building  should  be  placed  within  ten  feet  of  the 
line  of  the  street.  John  W.  Hadlock  built  the  first 
house  upoD  this  street.  It  is  now  (1887)  occupied  by 
Wakefield  Ho<lgkins  as  a  residence  and  dry-goods 
store. 

In  the  year  1852  the  proprietors  offered  the  street 
Broadway  and  all  of  the  minor  or  by-way  street  priv- 
ileges to  the  town  free  of  cost.  The  town  accepted 
the  proposition. 

Gott  Street  was  laid  out  by  the  selectmen  in 
1888. 

Pleasant  Street  and  a  part  of  School  Street  was  laid 


out  and  opened  for  travel  by  Captain  John  Gott, 
through  his  land,  about  the  year  1836. 

Prospect  Street  was  laid  out  and  opened  for  travel 
by  Andrew  Lane,  over  his  land,  about  the  same  year. 

A  piece  of  road  near  Gallop's  Folly  was  built  in 
1852,  by  order  of  the  county  commissioners,  at  a  cost 
of  five  hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  Other  improve- 
ments by  the  same  order  were  made  at  a  cost  of  four 
hundred  and  ten  dollars. 

Marshall  Street  was  laid  out  and  built  in  the  year 
1856,  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dol- 
lars, including  land  damage. 

In  1857  Pleasant  Street,  from  Marshall  Street  to 
the  cemetery  gate,  was  opened  at  a  cost,  including 
land  damage,  of  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars. 

In  1860  Broadway  Avenue  was  built  from  High 
Street  to  Broadway,  at  a  cost,  including  land  damage, 
of  $711.50. 

Railroad  Avenue,  from  Main  to  King  Street,  was 
laid  «>ut  by  the  county  commissioners  in  1861,  and 
was  built  in  1861-^2.  Including  land  damage,  it  cost 
$3834.18. 

School  Street,  from  Main  to  High,  was  laid  out  by 
the  county  commissioners  about  the  year  1836. 

Forest  Street,  from  King  to  Granite  Street,  was  laid 
out  by  the  county  commissioners  and  built  by  the 
town  in  1874,  at  a  cost,  including  land  damage,  of 
$1599. 

The  continuation  of  Summer  Street  to  connect  with 
Prospect  Street  was  done  in  1872;  it  cost  $563. 

Improvement  of  Granite  Street  from  Ephraim  Nick- 
erson's  to  Samuel  Parker's  house,  as  ordered  by  the 
county  commissioners,  cost  $6725. 

In  the  year  1870  the  town  expended  ia  widening 
road  at  Folly  Cove  $265. 

And  on  widening  Mt.  Pleasant  Street  $404. 

In  1871,  expended  in  widening  and  improving  road 
at  Pigeon  Cove,  $604. 

In  1872,  improvements  on  Sohool  Street,  from  Main 
to  Broadway,  the  town  expended  $631. 

In  1874  Jewett  Street  was  built  at  a  cost,  including 
land  damage,  of  $893.25. 

Parker  Sireet  was  laid  out  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners, and  was  built  in  the  year  1881,  at  a  cost  of 
$3348.88. 

Improvements  on  Sonth  Street,  as  ordered  by  the 
county  commissioners,  have  cost  about  $2000. 

Town  Cemeteries.— The  town,  in  these  later 
years,  has  purchased  two  tracts  of  hind  for  cemetery 
purpo;<es,  one  in  each  village,  and  has  laid  out  lots 
therein  fur  sale,  as  they  may  be  called  for  by  indi- 
viduals. 

Beech  Grove,  in  the  South  Village,  contains  almut 
fifteen  acres,  and  was  purchased  in  1856;  it  has  cost, 
with  the  improvements  therein  made,  $11,219.18.  A 
large  part  of  the  lots  have  been  sold,  from  which  sale 
the  town  has  realized  $r)4r)9.78.  This  cemetery  is 
well  situated,  and  receives  considerable  attention 
from  lot-owners  and  from  the  town. 
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Locust  Grove  Cemetery,  at  the  north  part  of  the 
town  (Folly  Cove),  contains  about  ten  acres;  it  was 
purchased  in  small  parts  and  in  different  years,  viz., 
1854,  '64,  70.  The  whole  cost,  with  the  improve- 
ments, is  $5340.43.  The  town  has  received  from  the 
sale  of  lots,  $2252.59.  A  large  number  of  good  lots 
remain  unsold.  This  ground  is  well  located,  and  is 
well  fitted  for  cemetery  purposes,  and  is  tolerably 
well  cared  for. 

Secret  Societies. — There  is  an  institution  of  Odd 
Fellows  in  town.  Oranite  Lodge,  No,  127,  was  organ- 
ized in  May,  1848,  with  thirty  members.  Its  object  is 
to  promote  good  morals  and  to  watch  over  and  pro- 
vide for  their  needy  brethren.  It  has  always  been  in 
a  healthy  condition  ;  has  disbursed  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  relieving  the  wants  of  the  brotherhood. 
It  now  has  a  memberMhip  of  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight. They  own  a  neat  and  pleasant  hall,  situated 
on  the  corner  of  School  Street  and  Broadway,  well 
appointed  for  the  use  of  the  order. 

Ashler  Lodge  of  Free  Masons  was  instituted  here  in 
the  year  1852,  with  nine  members  from  other  lodges. 
Eben  Blatchford,  Esq.,  was  the  first  Grand  Master. 
Their  motto  is  "Faith  in  God,  a  hope  of  Immortality ; 
Charity  for  needy  members."  It  has  disbursed 
a  considerable  amount  of  money  to  its  needy  mem- 
bers and  is  in  good  standing.  It  has  a  membership  of 
about  one  hundred. 

Bay  Tent,  No.  224,  Independent  Order  of  RechabUes, 
was  instituted  here  March  11,  1847.  October,  1849, 
it  numbered  one  hundred  members.  Its  object  is  to 
promote  the  cause  of  temperance  and  morality ;  to 
watch  over  and  provide  for  its  members  when  sick  or 
needy.  It  yet  continues  its  organization,  though  with 
reduced  numbers,  on  account  of  many  of  their  mem- 
bers leaving  this  organization  and  connecting  them- 
selves with  the  "  Bechabite  Temple  of  Honor."  It  is 
a  good  institution  and  has  exerted  a  good  influence. 

OiU  W.  Wallace  Post,  No.  106,  G.  A.  R.,  is  in  a 
healthy  condition  and  doing  a  good  work,  although 
it  is  a  time  of  peace. 

The  organization  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  is  com- 
posed of  young  men  whose  hearts  are  full  of  loyalty 
to  the  Old  Flag. 

TOWN    OFFICERS    AND     REPRESENTATIVES    TO     THE 
GENERAL  COURT. 

Selectmen  of  Gloucester  from  Sandy  Bay  before  the 
Incorporation  of  Rockport. 


1718.  EbeD«zer  Davis. 

1719.  Same. 

1720.  Same. 
1723.  Same. 
1725.  Sama. 

1729.  Same. 

1730.  Same. 

1731.  Same. 

1732.  Same. 

1766.  Ebenezer  Pool. 

1760.  Same. 

1761.  William  Norwood. 
1768.  rrancia  Pool. 


1775.  Same. 

1776.  Same. 

1777.  Stephen  Pool. 

1778.  JohD  Rowe. 

1780.  Mark  Pool. 

1781.  Same. 

1782.  Ebenexer  CleaTeland. 

1784.  Mark  Pool. 

1785.  Caleb  Pool. 

1786.  Same. 

1787.  Same. 

1788.  Mark  Pool. 

1789.  €aleb  Pool. 


1790.  Same. 

1791.  Same. 

1792.  Same. 

1793.  Same. 

1794.  Same. 

1795.  Same. 

1796.  Ebenezer  Pool,  Jr. 

1797.  Bei^amin  Tarr. 

1798.  JameeGoet. 

1805.  John  Manning. 

1806.  Ebenezer  Cakes. 
18  17.  Caleb  Norwood. 

1809.  Caleb  Norwood,  Jr. 

1810.  Francis  Norwood. 

1812.  Same. 

1813.  Ebenezer  Oakes. 

Selectmen  of  Rockport 

1840.  David  Babson,  Jr. 
Jas.  Haskell. 
Tbos.  O.  Marshall 

1841.  David  Baboon,  Jr. 
Jas.  Haskell. 
Wm.  H.  Bradley. 

1842.  David  Babson,  Jr. 
Wm.  H.  Bradley. 
Wm.P.  Bums. 

1843.  Same. 

1844.  Same. 

1845.  David  Babson,  Jr. 
Wm.  P.  Bums. 
Geo.  D.  Hale. 

1846.  Same. 

1847.  David  Babson,  Jr. 
Beivj.  Tarr. 
John  Pool. 

1848.  Same. 

1849.  David  Babson,  Jr. 
Wm.  Boynton. 
Wra.  P.  Bums. 

1850.  David  Babson,  Jr. 
Wm.  BoyntoD. 
Geo.  Gott,  Jr. 

1851.  David  Babeou,  Jr. 
Wm.  Boynton. 
James  Manning. 

1852.  Jas.  Manning. 
Wm.  H.  Bradley. 
Thos.  Hale. 

1863.  Tbos.  Hale. 

John  W.  Marshall. 
Dudley  Choate. 

1854.  John  W.  Marrtiall. 
Dudley  Choate. 
Amus  Story. 

1855.  Jam«s  Manning. 
Wm  H.  Bradley. 
Benjamin  Atwood. 

1856.  John  W.  Marshall. 
Washington  I'arr. 
Panlel  Wheeler. 

1857.  John  W.  Marshall. 
Washington  Tarr. 
Austin  W.  Story. 

1858.  AusUn  W.  Story. 
James  Manning. 
Alfred  Parsons. 

1859.  John  Manning. 
Moses  Haskins. 
Wm.  Marchant. 

1860.  John  W.  Mar»hall. 
William  Maruhant. 
Addison  (>ott. 

1861.  Same. 

1862.  Joshua  Tarr. 
Austin  W.  Story. 
William  U.  Bradley,  Jr. 


1814. 
1815. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
18:J7. 


1839. 

since  its 

1863. 


Same. 

Same. 

Wmthrop  Pool. 

Aaron  Giddiiigs. 

Same. 

Same. 

George  D.  Hale. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

John  W.  Manhalt 

Same. 

8m  me. 

Jaiues  Haskell. 


1864. 


1866. 
1867. 
1868. 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


1879. 


1881. 


1882. 
1883. 


1884. 
1^86. 


1886. 


1887. 


incorporation : 

Anslln  W.  t^tory. 
William  H.  Biwlley,  Jr. 
Henry  Dennis,  Jr. 
Henry  Dennis,  Jr. 
William  Marchant. 
David  Bmoks. 
Henry  Dennl%  Jr. 
William  Marchant. 
Williaiu  Caldwell. 
Same. 
Same. 

Henry  Dennis,  Jr. 
Austin  W.  St..ry. 
Ezeklel  Bradstrevt. 
Austin  W.  Story. 
Francis  Tsrr.  Jr. 
William  Caldwell. 
Austin  W.  Stury. 
Francis  Tarr,  Jr. 
James  Femald,  Jr. 
Jiimes  W.  Bradley. 
Uenri  N.  Woods. 
Abraliam  Lurvey. 
James  W.  Bradley. 
Abraham  Lurvey. 
John  W.  Marshall. 
John  W.  Manihall. 
Abraham  Lurvey. 
Henry  Dennis,  Jr. 
Same. 
Seme. 
Same. 
Same. 

John  W.  MarshalL 
Abraham  Lurvey. 
Andrew  F.  Hark. 
John  W.  Marshall. 
Andrew  F.  Clark. 
StiUman  L.  Mason. 
John  W.  Marehall. 
Andrew  F.  Clark. 
Abraham  Lurvey. 
Jasou  L.  Curtis. 
George  A.  Lowe. 
Nathaniel  F.  S.  York. 
Sume. 

Nathaniel  F.  8.  York. 
Natlianiel  Richardson,  Jr. 
Austin  W.  Story. 
Same. 

Nathaniel  F.  S.  York. 
Henry  H.  Thurston. 
Joseph  B.  Dunabue. 
Nathaniel  f,  S.  York. 
Joseph  B.  Dunahue. 
William  Lowe. 
Charlrs  H.  Cleaves. 
Joseph  B.  Dunahue. 
Otis  R  Smith. 
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School  Oommiliees. 


1841. 


1842. 


1843. 


1844. 


1845. 
1846. 
1847. 


1850. 


1851. 


1852. 


1853. 
1854. 


1855. 
1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861 


1802. 


Dt  Lemuel  Gott. 
Joneph  B.  M»DniDg. 
William  Mann. 
William  Whipple. 
William  Mann. 
Lemuel  Gott. 
Wm.  Bujnton. 
Jabei  R.  Gott 
John  Harris. 
William  Boyuton. 
William  Caldwell. 
John  Harrifl. 
Lemuel  G«tt. 
William  CHldwcll. 
William  Mann. 
Same. 
Same. 

William  Caldwell. 
John  Manning. 
William  Mann. 
Lemuel  Gott. 
William  Cnldw.  11. 
Epen  Young. 
Benjamin  Giles. 
William  Boyntoo. 
Epes  Young. 
Alfred  C.  Pool. 
Lemuel  Gott. 
Epee  Young. 
Joseph  Bartlett. 
Lemuel  Gott. 
William  Mann. 
William  Pool. 
Joeeph  B&rtlett 
Moaee  Mayo. 
Same. 

Bervjamln  Giles. 
Bev.  A.  C.  L.  Arnold. 
Austin  W.  Story. 
Same. 

William  Caldwell. 
John  Manning. 
William  Mann. 
James  Haskell. 
Benjamin  Tarr. 
Joshua  Tarr. 
William  Mann. 
Thomas  Hale. 
Benjamin  Giles. 
William  Mann. 
Samuel  H.  Brooks. 
Rer.  ElljMh  Mason. 
William  Mann. 
David  Bro«*k8,  Jr. 
Rev  EliJHh  Mason 
Bei^jamin  Tarr. 
William  Mann. 
Bev.  ElUah  Mason. 
Benjamin  Tarr. 
John  W.  Leguller. 
Benjamin  Tarr. 
John  W.  Legal ler. 
Rev.  Eiyah  Mason.i 


18C3. 
1864. 

1865. 
1866. 

1867. 


1870. 


1871. 
1872. 


1S78. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 
1878. 


187fl. 
1880. 
1881. 


1886. 


1887. 


Rev.  Stillman  Barden. 
Henry  Dennis,  Jr. 
Rer.  Stillman  Harden.* 
Henry  Dennis,  Jr. 
Daniel  Wheeler. 
Henry  Dennis. 
Daniel  Wheeler. 
Nathaniel  F.  S.  York. 
Andrew  F.  Clark. 
Daniel  Wheeler. 
Same. 

Andrew  F.  Clark. 
Daniel  A.  Wheeler. 
Daniel  Wheeler. 
Nathaniel  F.  8.  Yoik. 
William  Marchant 
Exekiel  Bradstreet. 
Nathaniel  F.  S.  York. 
Calvin  W.  Pool. 
Frank  H.  Knowlton. 
Same. 

Nathaniel  F.  S.  York. 
Calvin  W.  Pool. 
Rer.  C.  A.  Merrill. 
Nathaniel  F.  S.  York. 
Calvin  W.  Pool. 
ReT.  Henry  C.  Leonard. 
Nathaniel  F.  8.  York. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Leonard. 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Barden. 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Barden.' 
Bev.  H.  C.  Leonard. 
Andrew  F.  Clark. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Leonard. 
Henry  Dennis,  Jr. 
John  W.  Marshall. 
Same. 

Rev.  Henry  C.  Leonard.^ 
John  W.  Marshall. 
Nathaniel  F.  S.  York. 
Same. 
Same. 

Nathaniel  F.  8.  York. 
Stillman  L.  Mason. 
John  W.  Marshall. 
Nathaniel  F.  8.  York. 
John  W.  Marshall. 
John  C.  Pierce. 
Nathaniel  F.  8.  York. 
John  C.  Pierce. 
Dr.  John  E.  Sanborn. 
Dr.  Juhn  E.  Sanborn. 
John  C.  Pierce. 
James  S.  Rogers. 
Dr.  John  E.  Sanborn. 
James  S.  Rogers. 
Nathaniel  F.  S.  York. 
Nathaniel  F.  8.  York. 
John  C.  Pierce. 
Dr.  Cbarleo  B.  Hall. 
Dr.  Charles  B.  Hall. 
Nathaniel  F.  8  York. 
William  Murchaut. 


Town  TreasurerB, 


1^40-12.  Capt.  John  Gott. 
184:i-5l.  AddisouGott. 
1852-54.  James  Manning. 


1855-.'i6.  George  Gott,  Jr.» 
1857-64.   Henry  Clark. 
1865-87.  Joseph  Manning. 


Town  Clerh. 

1840-68.  Col.  WilUam  Pool.  |    1869-87.  Calvin  W.  Pool. 

Bepresentatives, — Representatives  from  Sandy  Bay 
to  the  General  Court  were  chosen  as  follows : 


1806.   Caleb  Norwood,  Jr. 

1834. 

John  Blatchford. 

1807.  Same. 

1835. 

John  BUtchford. 

1809-15.  John  Manning,  M.D. 

1830.  John  Gott. 

Timothy  R.  Davis. 

Aaron  Glddings. 

1836. 

Timothy  R.  Darla. 

1831.   John  Gott. 

John  Davis. 

Solomon  Pool. 

James  Harris. 

1832.  James  Goss,  M.D. 

1837. 

John  Daris. 

Nehemiah  Knowlton. 

Eli«zer  Boynton. 

Gorliam  Babson. 

David  Dunahue. 

1833.   George  Lane. 

1838. 

Eleazer  Boynton. 

Josiah  GrifRn. 

William  B.  Raskins. 

1839. 

Samuel  L.  Andrews. 

1834.  Joeiah  Griffin. 

1840. 

William  B.  Haskins. 

Gorham  Babson. 

Bepresentatixes  to  the  Oeneral  Court  from  Rochport, 

1841.  James  P.  Tarr. 

1868. 

Moses  Pool. 

1842.  None. 

1869. 

Ambrous  Hodgkins. 

1843.  Thonuis  0.  Marshall. 

1870. 

William  Marchant. 

1844.  WUUam  GroTer. 

1871. 

Rev.  George  H.  Yibbert. 

1845. 

187A 

James  W.  Bradley. 

1846  to  *5(j  inclusive.  None. 

18''3. 

It               ti 

1861.  Addison  Gott. 

1874. 

John  J.  Giles. 

1862.  Newell  Burnham. 

1876. 

Henry  D«  nais,  Jr. 

1853  and  '54.  None. 

1876. 

••        "           *' 

1855.  Benjamin  Parsons,  Jr. 

1877. 

William  Marchant. 

1866.  Samuel  York. 

1878. 

Jason  L.  Curtis. 

1857.  Thomas  Hale. 

1879. 

Amos  Rowe. 

1858.  Wm.  W.  Marshall. 

Ib80. 

Wm.  H.  Sargent  (7th  Ward, 

1859.  Henry  T.  Lowe. 

Gloucester). 

18«l.  John  D.  Sanborn. 

1881. 

Nathaniel  Richaitison,  Jr. 

1861.  Austin  W.  Story. 

1882. 

Jason  L.  Curtis. 

1862.  Moses  Pool. 

1883. 

Edward  H.  Shaw. 

1803.  Rev.  David  Bremner. 

1884. 

George  El  well. 

1864.  Austin  W.  Stery. 

1886. 

John  G.  Dennis. 

1865.  Amos  Rowe,  Jr. 

1886. 

Rufus  McLellen  (7Ui  Ward, 

1866.  WUliam  Caldwell. 

Gloucester). 

1867.  BeuJamin  Hale. 

887 

Theodore  L.  Pool. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 


'  He  died  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

•  Died  before  the  cloee  of  the  year. 

•  Ho  died  befure  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

*  Died  in  1880. 

*  Died  while  In  office. 


EZRA   EAMES. 

Ezra  Eames  was  born  in  HoUiston,  Mass.,  August 
26,  1801.  He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Eames,  an  officer 
in  the  War  of  1812;  one  of  six  children, — two  boys 
and  four  girls.  The  only  survivor  of  the  family,  Mrs. 
Betsey  Marsh,  now  resides  in  Napoli,  N.  Y.  At  a  very 
tender  age  Ezra  accompanied  his  father  from  Uollis- 
ton  to  a  town  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of  New 
York  State,  but  being  unable  to  content  himself  away 
from  his  native  State,  he  returned  in  a  short  time  to 
Cambridge,  Mas?.,  where  he  secured  employment  in 
a  pork-packing  establishment,  and  here,  with  but  six 
dollars  in  this  world's  goods  and  an  invincible  de- 
termination to  work  out  his  own  destiny,  single- 
handed  and  alone,  he  began  the  great  battle  of  life. 
He  remained  here  until  1827,  when  ambition  led  him 
to  seek  a  broader  field  of  usefulness ;  thus  at  the  age  of 
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twenty-six  years  he  came  to  that  part  of  Gloucester 
called  Sandy  Bay,  and  afler  an  investigation  of  the 
place  and  its  opportunities  for  business,  his  keen  fore- 
sight and  superior  judgment  led  him  to  take  hold  in 
earnest  of  the  stone  business.  Therefore,  with  Mr. 
Beniah  Colburn  as  partner,  they  began  operations  at 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Colburn  Pit,  at  Pigeon 
Cove.  After  a  few  years*  association  with  Mr.  Col- 
burn, by  mutual  consent  this  partnership  was  dis- 
solved, and  a  new  partnership,  under  the  firm-name 
of  Eames,  Stimson  &  Co.,  was  organized.  This  part- 
nership developed  those  extensive  quarries  n(»w  the 
plant  of  the  Rockport  Granite  Company,  and  here 
was  devoted  the  full  vigor  of  his  middle  life,  as  dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Rebellion  they  furnished  thousands 
of  tons  of  granite  for  the  State  and  country,  viz.,  the 
fortifications  of  Boston,  Portsmouth  and  Portland 
harbors,  the  Charles  Street  Jail  and  State's  Prison  at 
Boston,  and  others  that  we  might  mention.  He  was  a 
public-spirited  citizen,  a  prominent  leader  in  the 
founding  of  many  of  the  enterprises  of  Cape  Ann  and 
other  parts  of  this  State,  among  which  was  the  Annis- 
quam  Mills,  erected  in  1847 ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Rockport  Bank,  was  its  first  president  at  its  organi- 
zation, in  1851,  and  remained  so  until  his  death ; 
he  was  interested  in  the  Pigeon  Cove  Harbor  Com- 
pany, the  Laneseove  Pier  Company,  the  Rockport 
Branch  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  constructed  in 
186U-61,  and  active  in  its  interests  until  sold  to  the 
Eastern  Railroad  in  1868;  president  of  the  Cape 
Ann  Isinglass  Company,  and  the  very  leader  in  the 
establishment  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Glouces- 
ter, organized  in  1865;  a  director  of  the  Mystic 
River  Improvement  Company,  in  the  Bunker  Hill 
District,  Boston. 

He  married  Miss  Miriam  R.  Colburn  in  1836.  The 
result  of  this  union  was  two  sons  and  six  daughters, 
who  all  (with  the  exception  of  the  wife,  who  died  in 
1879,  and  one  daughter  in  childhood)  survive  him. 
He  was  a  stanch  Ltepublican,  but  had  no  desire  for 
office  of  any  kind  ;  a  firm  temperance  advocate  and 
a  devout  defender  of  Rockport's  famous  '*  Hatchet 
Gang,'*  so-called — being  a  company  of  ladies  who, 
without  invitation,  entered  the  places  where  liquor 
was  kept,  ejected  the  packages,  and  with  their  hatchets 
caused  small  rivers  of  rum  to  run  in  our  public  streets, 
in  1856.  His  religious  expressions  and  devotions 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  Universalists — generous 
in  his  support  of  the  same.  He  was  sincere  in  his 
belief  that  usefulness  was  the  great  object  of  man's 
creation  ;  that  a  promise  was  sacred,  and  at  all  hazard 
should  be  kept  and  fulfilled.  A  man  of  individuality, 
of  decision  ;  possessed  of  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  that  lived  above  the  performance  of  any  un- 
manly act. 

He  passed  on  to  his  rest,  August  17, 1874,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two  years.  A  coincidence  of  this  date  is 
the  fact  that  while  one  life  was  passing  off  life's  busy 
stage,  another  was  stepping  on,  for  in  an  adjoining 


room  to  the  one  where  a  noble  life  had  just  closed, 
another,  Ezra  Eames  Cleaves'  (a  grandson's)  life  b^an. 
Ezra  Eames,  faithful  to  life's  end  I  More  cannot  be 
said  of  any  that  have  lived. 


CHAPTER   CXVI. 
NAHAXT. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  JOHNSON. 

Eari^  Tradition*— Earlg  SeUUmmtU—Q^MoJiogiet  of  the  Johtuom,  Hood  amd 
Breod  Fttmaie$—Nahant  inlSm-Warof  lS\2—Ikter^>tire  Letter— 
Ttu  Hotel  -  Steantboat  Landing -Bt«amboaU—Fr<mei$  Jokmtom — Cor- 
nelim  Ooolidg«—Mr.  Frederick  JStuior, 

Early  Traditions. — Nahant,  one  of  the  smallest 
in  population  and  number  of  acres  of  any  town  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  many 
settlements  which  the  Puritans  founded  along  our 
coasts.  By  going  back  to  the  early  voyages  of  Thor- 
wald,  Gosnold,  Pring  and  John  Smith,  to  the  landing 
of  our  fathers  at  Plymouth,  and  so  down  through  the 
colonial  records  of  court  and  town,  we  can  extract 
from  them  the  history  of  Nahant. 

From  the  stories  of  the  Norse  voyages  we  learn  that 
Thorwold,  in  1004,  spent  the  winter  in  Narragansett 
Bay,  and  in  the  spring  set  sail  to  find  his  way  back 
to  the  coast  of  Greenland.  Working  his  way  around 
Cape  Cod,  which  he  called  Kialarnes,  he  sailed  north- 
ward to  the  main  land,  and  came  to  anchor  near  a 
bold  promontory  which  projected  into  the  sea,  cov- 
ered with  forest  to  the  water's  edge.  He  was  so  de- 
lighted with  the  place  that  he  exclaimed  :  "  Here  it 
is  beautiful,  and  here  I  should  like  to  fix  my  dwell- 
ing!" 

While  at  anchor  near  this  promontory,  and  while 
preparing  to  go  ashore,  the  Norsemen  discovered 
three  small  canoes,  each  containing  three  natives, 
whom  they  pursued,  killing  all  but  one,  who  escaped 
to  his  tribe.  He,  with  just  indignation,  soon  returned 
with  others  of  his  tribe  to  destroy,  if  possible,  the 
Northmen,  who  had  so  cruelly  betrayed  their  confi- 
dence. But  the  arrows  and  the  frail  birch  canoe  of 
the  natives  were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  battle- 
screens  raised  by  the  Northmen  on  their  ship's  side  ; 
so  that  the  natives  soon  retired,  but  not  until  they  had 
mortally  wounded  Thorwold,  who  had  only  time  to 
say,  "  This  is  my  death-blow ;  I  desire  you  to  depart 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  first  take  my  body  to  the  shore 
and  bury  it  upon  the  promontory  before  you,  where 
I  had  intended  to  make  my  abode.  I  shall  now  dwell 
there  forever.  Place  a  cross  at  my  head  and  also  at 
my  feet,  and  call  the  place  Krossanes." 

Abbot,  in  his  *'  History  of  Maine,"  says :  "  This 
event  took  place,  as  it  is  supposed,  near  Boston  Har- 
bor.     It  was  the  first  conflict  between  the  native 
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Americans  and  the  Europeans,  and  in  this  encounter 
the  Europeans  were  probably  outrageously  in  the 
wrong."  Thorwald's  men,  atter  the  death  of  their 
leader,  returned  to  Narragansett  Bay,  where  they 
spent  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  set  sail  for  Green- 
land with  a  cargo  of  wood  and  furs. 

Lewis,  in  his  '*  History  of  Lynn,"  says :  "  The  ques- 
tion has  arisen  whether  Krossanes  was  Nahant  or 
Gurnet  Point."  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about 
the  latter  place,  and  though  so  long  a  time  has  passed, 
no  person  has  thought  it  desirable  to  dwell  there,  but 
it  is  used  as  a  pasture  for  sheep.  It  is  far  otherwise 
with  Nahant,  which  answers  the  description  well ;  and 
thousands,  on  visiting  it,  have  born  witness  to  the 
appropriateness  of  Thorwald's  exclamation :  ^*  Here 
it  is  beautiful,  and  here  I  should  like  to  fix  my  dwell- 
ing-place I  " 

The  above  account  of  Thorwald  would  be  a  very 
important  historical  record  in  the  history  of  Nahant, 
if  we  could  find  sufficient  authority  to  identify  it  with 
''Krossanes,"  the  promontory  near  which  Thor- 
wald anchored  his  ship ;  with  the  beach  where  he  saw 
the  Indians  ;  the  bay  where  the  one  surviving  Indian 
escaped  and  returned  with  his  fleet  of  canoes ;  the 
point  or  cove  where  the  first  battle  between  the  In- 
dian and  the  European  was  fought  in  New  England ; 
the  landing-place  where  they  made  the  grave  for 
Thorwald,  and  where  they  erected  the  two  crosses.  But 
the  shadowy  history  of  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago  is 
but  a  story  that  mu^t  be  read  and  weighed  by  the 
reader,  who  can  judge  for  himself  whether  Nahant 
was  **  Krossanes  "—the  Cape  of  the  Cross. 

That  it  should  have  been  Nahant  is  certainly  very 
possible.  Abbot  admits  it  to  be  near  Boston  Harbor, 
and  Lewis  also  is  in  favor  of  Nahant. 

Coming  to  a  later  day,  we  find  that  John  Smith,  in 
his  voyages  along  the  New  England  coast,  noticed 
Nahant,  which  he  called  the  Mattahunt  Isles,  and 
made  a  landing  there.  He  also  speaks  of  the  iron- 
mines,  referring  to  the  clifls  on  the  northeast  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  which  much  resemble  iron-ore.  But 
although  John  Smith  called  Nahant  the  Mattahunt 
Isles,  yet,  according  to  the  earliest  records  about  the 
time  of  Governor  Endicott,  it  is  mentioned  as  Na- 
hant, so  called  probably  from  an  Indian  chief  named 
Nahanton. 

Early  Settlements.— By  early  records  we  find 
that  Robert  Gorges,  in  1622,  obtained  a  grant  of  lands 
in  Masaachusetts  Bay,  in  which  grant  Nahant  was  in- 
cluded. Before  Blackstone  or  Johnson  made  their 
home  at  Boston,  settlers  were  tilling  the  soil  of  Na- 
hant and  cutting  down  the  woods  for  their  dwellings 
and  fences,  as  a  settlement  was  probably  made  there 
previous  to  1630  or  thereabouts. 

This  is  proved  by  the  deposition  of  one  William 
Dixey,  which  we  quote  below  ; 

**  Sworne  Mith,  that  aboat  twenty-eight  jmn  agoe,  Mr.  laaak  John- 
•on,  being  my  maater,  Writt  to  the  Hon*rd  Gorern'r :  at  now  la  Mr. 
Eodlcott  for  a  place  to  aitt  downe  in  upon  which  Mr.  Endicott  gave  me 

89 


and  the  rest  leave  to  go  where  wee  would,  npon  which  I  went  to  Sau* 
gnist,  now  Linne,  and  there  we  mett  with  Sagamore  James  and  iome 
other  Indiana,  whoe  did  give  me  and  the  rest  leave  to  dwell  there  or 
thereabonts,  whereupon  1  and  the  rest  of  my  master^s  company  did  ciitt 
grass  for  our  cattell  and  kept  them  upon  Nahant  for  some  space  of  time, 
for  the  Indian,  James  Sagamore  and  the  rest,  did  give  me  and  the  rest, 
in  behalf  of  my  master,  Johnson,  wt  land  wee  would,  whereupon  we 
sett  down  in  Saugust  and  had  quiet  possession  of  it  by  the  above  said 
Indians  and  kept  our  cattell  in  Nahant  the  summer  following.*' 
(DeposiUon  given  May  1, 1657.) 

After  this  date  (1630)  Isaac  Johnson  left  Lynn  for 
Boston,  being  one  of  its  first  settlers.  This  first  set- 
tlement at  Nahant  was  made  with  the  full  consent  of 
the  Indians,  all  living  in  peace  together. 

Thus  the  first  settlers  obtained  a  title  to  their  lands 
first  from  Gov.  Endicott  to  go  where  they  would,  and 
afterwards  from  the  Indian,  Sagamore  James. 

Lynn,  including  Nahant,  was  a  large  township  ad- 
joining the  town  of  Salem,  the  first  landing-place  of 
the  Puritans.  In  this  large  territory  the  Puritan* 
placed  their  homes  at  long  distances  from  each  other, 
in  convenient  or  chosen  spots,  each  family  occupying 
large  tracts  of  land.  A  few  families  gathered  at 
Tower  Hill,  Breed's  End,  Sagamore  Hill  and  Swamp- 
scott,  as  well  as  at  Nahant. 

Although  there  was  so'  much  land,  far  more  than 
could  be  utilized,  yet  soon  after  the  settlements  had 
been  made  disputes  and  much  quarreling  arose  over 
titles  and  boundaries.  In  order  to  peacefully  settle 
this  question,  the  majority  agreed  to  allot  to  each 
settler  as  much  as  it  was  thought  each  needed,  the 
remainder  being  held  in  common,  subject  to  vote  in 
town-meeting.  To  this  arrangement  there  was  a  dis- 
satisfied minority,  who  purchased  of  the  Indian  saga- 
mores their  favorite  tracts  of  land,  as  they  deemed 
the  Indians  the  true  owners.  Among  these  pur- 
chasers was  one  Thomas  Dexter,  who,  by  verbal  pur- 
chase, bought  Sagamore  Hill  and  Nahant,  claiming 
them  as  his  own,  tilling  the  soil  and  making  inclo- 
sures  for  his  cattle,  and  denying  the  right  of  any  one 
to  interfere  with  his  fences.  Dexter*s  fellow-towns- 
people of  Lynn  decidedly  objected  to  his  claim  of 
Nahant,  causing  much  ill-feeling,  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  a  suit  at  court,  which  made  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  for  the  newly  incorporated  town.  Nahant 
was  especially  desirable  on  account  of  its  excellent 
pasture  lands  for  cattle,  as  a  fence  placed  across  the 
northwest  end  of  Long  Beach  protected  the  whole 
peninsula,  keeping  the  cattle  safely  enclosed,  besides 
serving  as  a  barrier  to  keep  out  the  bears  and  wolves. 
These  great  advantages  were  not  overlooked  by  the 
settlers  at  Nahant,  who  deemed  it  a  locality  worth 
contending  for. 

It  is  not  therefore  at  all  surprising  to  find  at  this 
time  several  claimants  for  Nahant.  One  was  Thomas 
Dexter,  who,  as  we  have  said  above,  claimed  it  by 
right  of  purchase  from  the  Indians.  There  is  in  a 
deposition  evidence  sufficient  to  show  that  he  pur- 
chased Nahant,  fenced  it  in,  and  that  a  suit  of  clothes 
was  a  part  of  the  consideration  paid.    Another  claim- 
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ant  was  the  town  of  Lynn,  whose  early  settlers 
claimed  it  by  their  right  of  first  settlement,  and  who 
had  given  it  to  the  rest  of  the  townspeople,  to  be 
used  in  common. 

Still  another  claim  made  was  by  the  settlers  who 
had  already  taken  land  at  Nahant,  and  who  were 
much  annoyed  by  the  appearance  of  two  rent-gather- 
ers, one  sent  by  Thomas  Dexter,  the  other  by  the 
settlers  at  Lynn.  Many  of  the  settlers,  becoming  dis- 
gusted, moved  away  to  more  peaceful  abiding-places, 
but  the  more  stubborn  remained  to  contest  their  own 
right  of  free  settlement,  refusing  to  pay  any  tax 
levied  upon  them. 

The  contest  for  Nahant  appears  to  have  been  both 
severe  and  stubborn,  so  much  so,  that  after  the  town 
of  Lynn  had  voted  to  allot  the  land  at  Nahant  equal- 
ly to  the  several  proprietors,  it  was  voted  at  a  sub- 
sequent town-meeting,  "  that  the  soil  should  be  sown 
down  to  English  grass,  and  that  no  house  should  be 
left  standing  I"  Such  an  act  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
find  elsewhere  ;  but  in  spite  of  it,  the  administrators 
of  Thomas  Dexter  appealed  to  the  decision  of  the 
court.  In  1676  the  case  was  decided  against  them 
in  favor  of  the  town  of  Lynn. 

We  next  hear  of  Nahant  in  1687,  when  the  notori- 
ous Edward  Randolph,  the  English  commissioner  of 
Charles  II.'s  time,  petitioned  "  His  Excellency,  Sir 
Edward  Andros,  Knight,  Governor,  etc.,  etc,"  for  a 
grant  of  Nahant.  In  1706  Lynn  voted  to  divide  its  lands 
among  the  townspeople  and  received  from  the  courts 
the  legal  right  to  hold  and  divide  all  the  common 
land.  A  committee  composed  of  three  persons^ 
citizens  of  other  towns,  made  a  division  and  reported  it 
to  the  town- meeting,  when  it  was  duly  accepted. 
Previous  to  this  act  of  the  town  a  deed  of  Nahant 
had  been  procured  by  Lynn  from  the  Indians,  dated 
September  4,  1686,  thus  making  the  title  of  Na- 
hant satisfactory  ailer  seventy  years  of  contest  at 
law. 

The  committee  just  mentioned  divided  Nahant 
into  two  hundred  and  eight  lots,  the  largest  contain- 
ing four  acres  and  six  rods,  the  smallest  thirty-eight 
rods.  The  division  was  made  by  making  eleven 
strips  or  ranges  forty  rods  wide,  running  across  the 
peninsula  from  northeast  to  southwest. 

Bass  Point  was  laid  out  in  six  ranges,  running  east 
and  west,  and  Little  Nahant  in  two  ranges.  Between 
these  ranges  of  laud  a  narrow  strip  of  land  one  rod 
wide  was  left  for  a  right  of  way  to  the  several  lots 
that  were  laid  out  across  these  ranges ;  the  lot  lines 
running  at  right  angles  with  the  narrow  roadway. 
These  lots  were  conveyed  by  written  deed,  under 
seal  and  recorded,  giving  title  to  other  and  new  pro- 
prietors. These  strangers,  who  now  began  to  come 
and  cut  the  grass  in  the  fields  which  the  settlers  had 
tilled  and  occupied,  and  which  had  been  the  play- 
ground of  their  children,  declared  the  land  their  own, 
with  the  authority  which  comes  from  the  vote  of  a 
town-meeting,  sanctioned  by  the  supreme  ruling  of 


the  courts  of  England.  The  title  of  all  the  lands  on 
Nahant  rest  to-day  on  this  town  vote  of  1706. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1708,  Dr.  John  Burchsted  at- 
tached ihe  houfe  of  Hugh  Alley,  Jr.,  at  Nahant, 
bringing  a  suit  of  trespass  against  him  for  cutting 
and  hauling  away  about  ten  hundred  pounds  of  Eng- 
lish hay  from  his  land.  The  land  from  which  Alley 
took  the  hay  was  from  the  lots  in  the  fourth  range, 
laid  out  to  Joseph  Collins  Jr.  and  Samuel  Newhall, 
and  had  been  purchased  from  them  by  Dr.  Burchsted. 
Hugh  Alley  claimed  this  land,  "  having  held  and  en- 
joyed it  for  above  fifty  years  last  past  down  to  this  last 
year  by  mowing,  fencing  and  improving,  without  dis- 
turbance or  moUstation  till  now.'' 

He  further  claimed  that  the  town  of  Lynn  gave  him 
eight  acres  of  land  at  Nahant  for  his  services  in  the 
Pequot  War.  Dr.  Burchsted's  evidence  was  that 
Alley  was  a  tenant  only,  and  paid  rent  to  the  town  of 
Lynn,  for  the  land  which  Alley  claimed  had  been  de- 
cided to  be  the  property  of  Lynn  previous  to  1706. 
Of  course  Alley  could  furnish  no  legal  title  against 
Burchsted,  and  so  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his  claim, 
and  was  fined,  with  the  costs  of  the  suit.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  wondered  at  that  Hugh  Alley,  aft^  a 
peaceful  and  unmolested  residence  of  his  father  and 
himself  for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  should  jealously 
defend  this  house,  and  gather  in  his  barn  the  hay 
mowed  by  others  than  himself  The  decree  of  court 
and  the  fine  caused  Alley  to  abandon  Nahant  and 
make  Lynn  his  home. 

The  several  depositions  in  this  case  prove  most 
conclusively  that  Alley  Sr.  lived  at  Nahant  as  early 
as  1647,  making  him  the  second  known  inhabitant; 
for  in  an  indenture  made  between  one  Armitage  and 
the  citizens  of  Lynn  in  the  year  1656,  19th  day, 
1st  Month,  we  find  the  following  phrase:  "For  as 
much  wood  as  groweth  upon  six  acres  of  land  on 
Nahant,  near  unto  ye  place  where  Thomas  Graves' 
house  stood/' showing  that  one  Thomas  Graves  had 
lived  at  Nahant  and  had  had  a  house  there,  which  had 
been  destroyed  prior  to  the  year  1656.  This  makes 
Graves  the  first  known  inhabitant  and  Alley  the 
second. 

Probably  two  settlers,  named  Lindsay  and  Fferne, 
also  lived  on  Nahant  about  this  time,  as  Susanna 
Fferne's  testimony  in  ihor  land  controversy  shows. 
She  "  Testifieth  that  ye  Land  in  Controversie  between 
Doctor  Burshted  and  Hugh  Allie,  Ever  since  my  re- 
membrance (for  at  best  thirty  years),  has  been  in  ye 
posseftsion  of  and  improvement  of  Hugh  Allie,  de- 
ceased, and  James  Mills  under  him,  and  they  never 
have  been  dispossessed  by  any  man,  and  that  ye  sd 
Land  has  been  fenced  in  ever  since  my  remembrance, 
I  being  Borne  at  Nahant,  near  ye  same  place.  I 
further  teslifie  yt  Hugh  Allie,  Deceased,  had  another 
piece  of  Land  fenced  in  where  his  House  stood, 
which  was  a  considerable  distance  from  ye  land  in 
Controversie,  which  now  lies  common,  and  has  dun 
soe  for  many  years."      The  suit  of  Burchsted  V9* 
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Alley  settled  the  land  controversies  on  Nahant,  the 
owners  now  beginning  to  convey  their  lands  and  give 
a  good  title. 

Hugh  Alley,  Sr.,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  prom- 
inent settlers  at  Nahant,  the  only  one  who  kept  his 
home  there  in  opposition  to  the  decree  of  Lynn  that 
it  should  be  sown  to  English  grass,  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  The  first  that  is  known  of 
him  is  in  1635,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
years,  he  embarked,  a  **  no  subsi^Jy "  man,  from 
8tepney  Parish  in  England,  in  the  ship  "Abigail,'' 
bound  for  New  England.  In  company  with  him 
were  Henry  and  Ann  Collins,  with  three  children — 
Henry,  John  and  Margery.  Hugh  Alley  probably 
married  Mary  Graves,  daughter  of  Thomas  Graves, 
by  whom  he  had  eight  children, — Mary,  born  January 
6,  1642 ;  John,  born  November  30,  1646 ;  Martha, 
born  July  81,  1649;  Sarah,  born  April  15,  1651; 
Hugh,  born  May  15,  1653  ;  Solomon,  born  August  2, 
1656 ;  Hannah,  born  June  1,  1661 ;  Jacob,  born  Sep- 
tember 5,  1663.  He  must  have  settled  at  Nahant  as 
early  as  1647  or  '48,  as  six  of  his  children  were  born 
here.  John  Lewis,  aged  seventy-eight  years,  testifieth 
**that  I  plowed  ye  land  in  controversie  for  Hugh 
Alley  for  forty  years  from  year  to  year,  to  my  best  re- 
membrance.'' Also  by  deposition  of  Benjamin  Col- 
lins, aged  about  sixty  years,  who  *'  testifieth  to  his 
knowledge  that  ^aid  Alley  had  another  field  within 
fence,  where  his  house  stood,  some  distance  from  ye 
land  in  controversie."  Eleanor  Hudson,  aged  seventy- 
seven  years,  gave  the  same  testimony,  and  Joanna 
Alley,  of  full  age,  testified  that  she  saw  her  mother- 
in-law,  Mary  Graves,  above  named,  put  James  Mills 
in  possession  of  "  ye  aforesaid  house  and  land  that 
was  formerly  in  ye  possession  of  Hugh  Alley  about 
thirty-three  years  since."  According  to  this  testi- 
mony of  Joanna  Alley,  the  house  and  barn  of  Hugh 
Alley  were  standing  in  1673  or  74.  These  deposi- 
tions also  show  that  the  remainder  of  Nahant,  outside 
of  the  Alley  farm,  was  laid  out  and  used  in  common 
for  pasture  by  the  townspeople  of  Lynn. 

Hugh  Alley  served  in  the  Pequot  War,  as  by 
deposition  of  Benjamin  Collins  and  others,  "  the  land 
now  in  controversie,  called  the  Hbpe  Well,  was  given 
to  Hugh  Alley  for  his  services  in  the  Pequot  War." 
It  would  seem  that  they  were  a  sturdy,  fighting 
family,  for  his  son  Solomon  was  killed  afterwards  in 
King  Philip's  War. 

The  exact  spot  upon  which  Alley's  house  stood  can- 
not be  definitely  determined.  The  only  indication 
we  have  is  that  it  was  not  far  from  Hope  Well,  which 
was  in  the  fourth  range,  so  that  the  house  must  have 
stood  on  land  partly  owned  now  by  Mr.  Albert 
Whitney  and  Mr.  Fred.  Sears,  probably  in  the  north 
corner  of  the  Sears  lot.  The  place  named  Hope 
Well  was  probably  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  ship 
"  Hope  Well,"  which  arrived  at  Salem,  September, 
1635,  bringing  among  its  passengers  Joanna  and 
Mary  Graves,  aged  thirty  and  twenty -six  respectively, 


who  were  probably  children  of  Thomas  Graves,  as 
they  came  to  Nahant,  where  Graves  was  settled. 
Hugh  Alley  died  January  25,  1674. 

Martha,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Hugh  Alley,  mar- 
ried James  Mills,  who  tended  the  sheep  and  cattle 
and  occupied  the  house  of  his  father-in  law.  Hugh 
Alley,  Jr.,  married  Bebecca  Hood,  December  9,  1681, 
and  left  five  children, — Rebecca,  Benjamin,  Jacob, 
Samuel  and  Hannah.  Thus  through  all  the  turmoil 
and  strife  for  the  soil  of  Nahant,  Hugh  Alley  and  his 
descendants  defended  themselves,  keeping  their 
buildings  and  fences  standing. 

The  homestead  was  a  most  desirable  dwelling- 
place;  it  had  the  best  of  soil  for  farming,  with  nu- 
merous springs  of  water,  an  abundant  supply  of  wood, 
besides  being  a  safe  place  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle. 
There  were  plenty  of  fish  and  sea-birds,  with  an 
abundance  of  plover  and  land-birds,  making  a  home 
surrounded  with  plenty  at  its  very  doors.  This  was 
too  much  for  one  or  two  to  enjoy  and  soon  attracted 
others,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  Isaac  John- 
son and  Saltonstall  sent  their  servants  to  take  charge 
of  cattle  sent  to  graze  on  these  fields  so  early  cleared 
by  the  first  settlers.  These  settlers  stayed  in  Nahant 
until  Boston  and  Charlestown  opened  border  fields, 
with  an  abundance  of  salt  marsh  land  from  which  hay 
could  be  procured  for  feeding  cattle  through  the 
winter. 

Joseph  Jacobs  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Alley  and  became  a  large  land-owner  on  Nahant,  but 
he  conveyed  his  lands  to  other  parties  and  moved  to 
Lynn. 

Among  other  early  settlers  are  John  and  Michael 
Lambert,  the  latter  of  whom  married  Eleanor  Hud- 
son, and  lived  near  Alley  for  about  twenty-four 
years. 

Christopher  Lindsay,  another  early  settler,  also 
lived  on  the  land  called  Hope  Well  for  four  or  five 
years — **till  his  death."  Susanna  Fferne,  born  at 
Nahant  in  1664,  married  Michael  Lombard,  and  lived 
at  Nahant  upwards  of  twenty-four  years  ;  but  to  trace 
these  would  hardly  be  worth  the  time  and  research 
necessary. 

Ann,  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  B.  Alley,  son  of 
Hugh  Alley,  Jr.,  married  Jonathan  Johnson.  They 
lived  near  the  spot  where  Hugh  Alley's  house  stood. 

From  two  of  his  sons,  Joseph  and  Caleb,  the  nu- 
merous family  of  Johnsons  sprang,  living,  some  of 
them,  on  those  inclosed  acres  settled  by  Hugh  Alley 
in  1647,  or  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  ago. 
Samuel  Breed,  Sr.,  who  married  Annie  Hood,  Febru- 
ary 5,  1696,  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  Hugh  Alley,  Jr., 
bought  sixty  acres  of  land  from  Dr.  Burchsted  and 
other-*  in  1717,  which  he  conveyed  to  two  of  his  sons, 
Samuel  and  Jabez,  in  the  year  1735.  In  1738  they 
divided  it  between  them,  and  the  next  year  Jabez 
sold  his  land  to  Richard  Hood  and  moved  to  Lynn. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Samuel  Breed,  Sr.,  lived  at 
Nahant  previous  to  1717,  when  he  purchased  his  laud 
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there;  but  his  two  sons  were  both  living  there  in 
separate  houses  before  1739.  His  marriage  to  the 
sister  of  the  wife  of  Hugh  Alley,  Jr.,  may  have  in- 
duced him  to  make  Nahant  his  home,  as  some  of  his 
children  were  born  there,  viz. :  Samuel,  Ann,  Jabez, 
Martha,  Vesiah,  Ruth,  Ebenezer  and  Benjamin.  Sub- 
sequent marriages  show  that  the  descendants  of  Hugh 
Alley  returned  to  the  old  homestead  and  made  Na- 
hant their  home;  so  this  homestead,  over  which  there 
had  been  fo  much  quarreling,  again  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  descendants,  being  occupied  consec- 
utively by  the  Alleys,  James  Mills,  Samuel  Breed, 
Sr.  and  Jr.,  and  their  descendants.  Jabez  Breed 
built  a  house  which  he  conveyed  to  Richard  Hood, 
making  two  houses  only  on  Nahant  at  that 
time. 

The  first  known  ancestor  of  the  Johnson  family  at 
Nahant  is  John  Johnson  (a  cousin  of  Isaac  John- 
son), who  came  from  England  with  his  wife  Margery, 
and  his  children,  Isaac  and  Humphrey.  He  proba- 
bly had  other  children  besides  these,  as  he  speaks  of 
live  in  his  will  in  1629.  He  settled  at  Roxbury,  and 
was  admitted  freeman  in  1630. 

He  was  a  learned  and  leading  man  in  the  colonies, 
and  represented  the  town  of  Roxbury  in  the  General 
Court  for  many  years.  He  was  also  surveyor-general 
of  the  arms  of  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Edward  Johnson,  of  Woburn,  says:  "To  write 
the  history  of  John  Johnson  would  fill  a  volume,  and 
his  worth  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  government 
of  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  is  too  well-known  to 
be  recorded  here."  He  died  September  29,  1659. 
Margery,  his  wife,  died  June  9,  1655. 

Humphrey,  a  son  of  John  Johnson,  married  Ellen 
Cheney  March  20,  1642.  Their  children  were  Me- 
hitable,  born  September,  1644 ;  Deborah,  born  June 
20,  1650  (these  two  were  born  at  Roxbury) ;  John, 
born  March,  1653;  Joseph,  born  June  24,  1655; 
Benjamin,  born  August  27,  1657;  Margaret,  born 
August,  1659  (the  last  four  were  born  at  Scituate). 

Humphrey,  attorney  for  Plymouth,  witnessed  the 
will  of  Gk)vernor  Winthrop,  and  was  a  leading  man 
both  in  Plymouth  and  Scituate. 

John,  a  son  of  Humphrey,  married  Mary . 

Their  children  were  Elizabeth,  born  May  19,  1675 ; 
Joseph,  born  October,  1677 ;  Rebecca,  bom  Novem- 
ber 17,  1679;  Rachel,  born  December  23,  1681; 
Jonathan,  born  February  20,  1682 — all  born  at 
Rehobotb. 

Jonathan  Johnson  came  to  Lynn  in  1706,  and 
married  Sarah  Mansfield  May  30,  1710.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  of  Lynn  granted  him,  in  town- 
meeting,  a  piece  of  land  "to  set  his  house  upon." 
On  his  first  coming  to  Lynn  he  was  warned  out  of 
town  by  the  constable,  but  refused  to  go.  Ten  years 
later  he  was  chosen  constable  and  gave  similar  warn- 
ings to  those  who  came  into  the  settlement.  The 
children  of  Jonathan  Johnson  and  Sarah  Mansfield 
were  Mary,  born   1712;    Phebe,  born   1714;    Sarah, 


born  1718;  EMward,  born  1721;  Jonathan,  born 
1723 ;  Elizabeth,  born  1726. 

Sarah,  wife  of  Jonathan  Johnson,  died  in  1726, 
and  he  married  for  his  second  wife  Susanna  Mower, 
in  the  year  1726.  Jonathan  Johnson  died  at  Lynn 
June  14,  1741,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 

Of  his  sons,  Edward  lived  at  Lynn  and  Salem, 
where  he  proved  himself  a  successful  merchant.  His 
descendants  now  live  in  Boston  and  Lynn. 

Jonathan,  when  a  young  man,  enlisted  in  a  cavalry 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  Major  Graves,  and 
fought  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  from  which 
event  in  his  life  he  gained  the  sobriquet  of  "Troop- 
er." After  returning  home  he  learned  chair-making 
and  also  block-making,  and  soon  after  moved  to 
Marblehead,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade. 

He  married,  June  11,  1745,  Katherine  Brummage, 
who  died  February  13,  1753.  They  had  one  child, 
Jonathan,  born  December  29,  1745,  who  died  in  his 
youth. 

For  his  second  wife  he  married  Susanna  Earring- 
ton,  July  25,  1753.  Their  children  were  Mary,  born 
May  8,  1755;  Rebecca,  born  February  26,  1757; 
William,  born  January  3, 1759. 

He  married  for  his  third  wife  Ann  Alley,  the 
widow  of  Thomas  Williams,  and  a  granddaughter  of 
Hugh  Alley.  He  then  bought  out  Jer#miah  Graves 
interest  in  Nahant  and  moved  there,  where  his  three 
sons  were  born — Benjamin,  October  11, 1771 ;  Joseph, 
February  12.  1776;  and  Caleb,  December  7,  1778.     ' 

He  spent  his  time  at  Nahant  in  farming  and  fish- 
ing and  following  his  trade.  On  one  occasion,  while 
out  fishing  in  his  boat,  the  "Jolly  Venture,"  a 
severe  northwest  gale  arose,  carrying  away  the  sails 
of  his  little  craft  and  making  her  unmanageable; 
however,  with  the  pieces  of  sail  he  had,  he  managed 
to  make  a  landing  on  the  lower  part  of  Cape  Cod, 
where  he  lost  his  boat,  but  saved  himself.  From 
there  he  traveled  on  foot,  following  along  the  shore, 
receiving  the  charity  of  the  settler.-",  who  gave  him 
lodging  and  food,  until  he  reached  home,  after  two 
weeks  of  hardship,  with  feet  and  hands  frost-bitten. 
It  is  said  that  afterwards  he  would  stand  in  his  door- 
way whenever  the  wind  blew  furiously  and  curse  the 
north  wind.  He  died  in  1799,  while  living  with  his 
son,  Caleb  Johnson. 

The  three  sons  of  Jonathan  Johnson — Benjamin, 
Joseph  and  Caleb — served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years  at  the  shoemaker's  trade  with  their  half-broth- 
er, Thomas  Williams. 

Benjamin  married  Betsy  Batchelder,  September  24, 
1795,  and  made  Market  Street,  Lynn,  his  home. 
Their  children  were  Anna,  born  November  2,  1785; 
Lewis,  born  January,  1800,  died  January  15, 1801; 
Benjamin,  born  July  1,  1804;  Jonathan,  born  Sep- 
tember 19,  1806,  died  young. 

Among  the  country  people  who  came  to  Nahant 
for  pleasure  and  health  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartwell, 
of  Ciaremont,  with  their  daughter  Olive.     An  attach- 
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ment  was  formed  between  Olive  Hartwell  and  Caleb 
Johnson,  but  at  the  time  of  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Hartwell  and  his  family  he  had  not  been  accepted  as 
a  suitor  for  the  daughter.  In  this  condition  of  affairs 
the  father  and  daughter  leil  Nahant  for  their  jour- 
ney homeward,  but  Caleb,  unwilling  to  be  left  be- 
hind, followed  the  retreating  vehicle  on  horseback. 
He  overtook  them  in  Maiden,  and  followed  close  after 
until  Worcester  was  reached ;  here  Mr.  Hartwell, 
thinking  such  persistency  should  be  rewarded,  offered 
his  seat  in  the  vehicle  to  Caleb,  while  he  rode  the 
horse;  thus  the  engagement  was  made,  and  soon  after 
Olive  Hartwell  became  the  wife  of  Caleb  Johnson,  in 
the  year  1798. 

Caleb  Johnson  always  lived  in  the  old  Johnson 
homestead,  where  he  commenced  his  married  life,  and 
where  all  his  children  where  born.  Nearly  all  his 
life  was  spent  in  the  fishing  business.  He  was  a  part 
owner  of  the  "  Dolphin,"  "  Jefferson  "  and  **  Lafay- 
ette," which  vessels  he  commanded  the  most  of  the 
time  they  were  employed  in  the  fishing  business  at 
Nahant.  He  was  noted  for  his  great  endurance  and 
his  remarkable  memory.  He  would  remember  the 
accounts  of  the  sale  of  his  fares  of  fish  to  the  various 
customers  during  the  week,  so  that  when  he  received 
the  money  for  himself  and  crew,  it  was  always  found 
correct,  as  verified  by  the  book  account  which  had 
been  kept  by  the  customers. 

In  the  forwarding  of  the  building  and  maintaining 
of  school  and  church,  he  contributed  money,  and 
bore  the  same  burdens  with  his  brother  Joseph? 
although  his  name  does  not  appear  ss  prominent  in 
the  official  government  of  these  institutions  as  that 
of  his  brother  Joseph. 

A  severe  accident,  occasioned  by  a  fall,  unfitted 
him  from  the  further  pursuit  of  fishing,  which  he  had 
steadily  followed  for  about  fifty  years.  Yet  he  always 
held  an  interest  in  the  fishing  fleet ;  to  use  his  own 
words,  **  he  always  wanted  to  own  a  timber-head  in 
0ome  of  the  boats,"  and  he  held  an  interest  in  the  last 
boat  of  the  fleet  until  the  time  of  his  death.  When 
an  old  man,  over  eighty-four  years  old,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  see  him,  before  the  break  of  day,  at 
anchor  in  his  dory  patiently  waiting  for  the  **  day- 
light spurt." 

He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-nine  years. 

The  old  Johnson  homestead  was  built  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  present  date,  and 
has  been  occupied  by  members  of  the  Johnson  family 
for  more  than  a  century.  There,  four  generations 
of  the  family  have  lived.  Some  of  the  rooms  in  the 
old  homestead,  the  "  cradle  of  the  Johnson  family," 
now  remain  the  same  as  then  occupied  by  the  genera- 
tions who  have  passed  away. 

The  small  windows  and  paneled  walls,  the  narrow 
door,  the  old-fashioned  furniture,  the  folding-bed,  the 
old  clock,  the  two  small  rocking-chairs  which  Caleb 
and  Olive  Johnson  occupied,  facing  each  other  in 
their  chosen  places  by  the  fire-place,  where  the  embers 


for  so  many  years  never  went  out,  were  familiar  sights 
to  many. 

In  the  homestead  Caleb  and  Olive  Johnson  com- 
menced their  married  life  in  1798,  and  all  their  chil- 
dren were  born  there.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the 
first  death  that  occurred  in  Caleb  Johnson's  family  was 
the  death  of  his  wife  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
four  years. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  or  Aunt  Olive,  as  she  was  familiarly 
called,  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  woman ^ 
and  possessed  to  a  marked  degree  those  qualities 
which  make  up  the  excellent  wife  and  mother.  Her 
judgment  was  always  wise  and  foreseeing,  and  her 
children,  when  grown  up  to  men  and  women,  would 
always  come  back  to  her  for  counsel  and  guidance  in 
whatever  business  enterprises  they  were  about  to  en- 
gage. 

The  children  of  Caleb  and  Olive  Johnson  were 
Mary,  born  December  6,  1800;  Welcome  William, 
born  August  26, 1803;  George  L.,  born  April  8,1806 ; 
Clara,  born  March  15,  1808 ;  Edward  Augustus,  born 
June  15,  1810;  Caleb  Hervey,  born  May  21,  1812; 
Daniel  W.,  born  February  5,  1815;  Olive  Cornelia, 
born  February  12,  1817;  William  Frederick,  born 
July  30,  1819;  Charles  Warren,  born  January  2, 
1823. 

Joseph  Johnson  married  Mary  Cox,  daughter  of 
Captain  Francis  Cox,  of  Salem,  May  7,  1797 ;  and 
commenced  his  married  life  on  Broad  Street,  Lynn, 
but  returned  to  Nahant  a  few  years  later  and  built 
his  house  there. 

The  children  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Johnson  were 
Joseph,  born  January  5, 1798;  Jonathan,  born  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1800;  Francis,  born  July  3,  1802;  Eliza, 
bom  July  29,  1806  ;  Pamelia,  born  October  11, 1808; 
Washington  Harlow,  born  July  16,  1811  ;  Dolly 
Madison,  born  July  28,  1813 ;  Walter,  born  October 
20, 1816. 

Mrs.  Mary  Johnson  died  November  19,  1818 ;  and 
June  I,  1819,  Joseph  Johnson  married  Miss  Betsy 
Graves,  daughter  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Graves,  of 
J^orth  Reading. 

Their  children  were  Daniel  Alfred,  born  April  26, 
1820;  Edward  Kirke,  born  November  7,  1822;  Fred- 
ericTc  Henry,  born  April  30, 1825 ;  Franklin  Everett, 
born  November  4,1827;  Mary  Graves,  born  April 
15,  1830,  died  1831 ;  Edmund  Buxton,  bom  July  13, 
1832. 

Joseph  Johnson's  long  and  useful  life  was  nearly 
all  spent  at  Nahant.  In  the  winter  months  he  was 
engaged  in  fishing,  in  summer  in  farming.  For 
many  years  the  simple  sign  marked  J.  Johnson  was 
nailed  to  the  west  corner  of  his  house,  which  was  one 
of  the  first  hotels  in  the  town.  It  dated  back  to  1812, 
and  was  familiarly  known  as  Johnson's  hotel. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  forward  the  building  of 
a  church  and  school-house  at  Nahant,  and  contributed 
his  full  share  in  money,  as  well  as  generously  furnish- 
ing board  to  the  workmen  while  constructing  the  build- 
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ing, — a  sacrifice  known  only  to  the  pioneers  who 
zealously  founded  and  cared  for  these  institutions. 

In  records  of  the  past  the  name  of  Joseph  is  con- 
spicuous as  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  and 
as  a  member  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Lynn, 
until  the  building  of  the  village  church  at  Nahant, 
where  he  served  as  trustee  and  deacon  until  his  death, 
in  1854. 

Richard  Hood  (mentioned  above),  the  son  of 
Richard  Hood,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Lynn.  He  married 
Theodate  Collins,  May  20,  1718 ;  and  had  nine  chil- 
dren, viz., — ^Theodate,  born  October  27,  1719;  Jede- 
diah,  born  September  25,  1721 ;  Content,  born  De- 
cember 20,  1722;  Rebecca,  born  April  3,  1725;  Han- 
nah, born  December  3,  1727 ;  Patience,  born  Septem- 
ber 9, 1730 ;  Abner,  born  September  26, 1733;  Abigail, 
born  September  14,  1736. 

Jeremiah  Gray  married  Theodate,  a  daughter  of 
Richard  Hood ;  he  built  a  house  in  1741,  and  in- 
closed it  with  a  stone-wall,  on  land  purchased  by 
Richard  Hood  of  Samuel  Breed,  Jr.,  which  comprised 
two  lots  originally  laid  out  to  Widow  Ivory  and  Cap- 
tain Elezor  Lindsay.  Gray  afterwards  conveyed  the 
land  to  Jonathan  Johnson  in  1758.  At  that  date 
there  were  but  three  families  living  at  Nahant, — 
Breed,  Hood  and  Johnson. 

Abner  Hood,  son  of  Richard  Hood,  inherited  by 
will  all  his  father's  real  estate  on  Nahant,  which 
comprised  fifty-three  acres,  including  a  house  and 
barn.  He  came  to  Nahant  with  his  father  in  1739. 
Mr.  Hood  was  married  when  fifty  years  old  to  Keziah 
Breed,  a  sister  of  the  then  somewhat  distinguished 
Ebenezer  Breed,  of  Lynn. 

They  had  five  children, — Abner,  born  April  1,  1784 ; 
Richard,  born  March  13,  1788 ;  Theodate,  born  May 
23, 1787 ;  Benjamin  and  Ebenezer,  born  April  7,  1790. 
At  his  death  he  left  his  estate,  comprising  the  home- 
stead with  over  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  to  his  four 
sons,  who  made  a  division  in  1820.  Mr.  Hood  was  a 
small  man  and  always  wore  the  Quaker  style  of  dress, 
as  he  belonged  to  that  sect.  He  served  as  a  selectman 
of  the  town  of  Lynn,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
committee  that  decided  the  line  between  Lynn  and 
Reading.  As  the  Society  of  Friends,  however,  objected 
to  his  holding  ofiice,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  worldly 
and  not  consistent  with  their  religious  teachings,  he 
resigned  from  all  public  trusts  and  refused  to  hold 
public  office  further.  He  was  a  prudent  and  indus- 
trious farmer,  spending  all  his  life  on  Nahant,  and 
dying  there  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Of  the  sons  of 
Abner  Hood,  Abner  Hood,  Jr.,  married,  in  1807, 
Mary  Newhall  Richards;  Ebenezer  Hood  married 
Abbie  Phillips,  of  Lynn ;  Benjamin  Hood  married 
Hannah,  daughter  of  John  Phillips,  of  Lynn.  He 
inherited  the  homestead,  with  one- fourth  part  of  his 
father's  estate.  Uncle  "  Ben,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  was  the  humorist  and  practical  joker  of  the 
village,  and  made  life  enjoyable  to  all  who  knew 
him,  while  at  all  public  gatherings  he  imparted  a 


ripple  of  wit  and  humor,  throwing  sunshine  into 
every  shadow. 

Richard  Hood  married  Clarissa  Herrick,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Martyn  Herrick,  of  North  Reading.  Dr.  Her- 
rick was  a  man  of  considerable  note  in  the  last  century. 
He  was  born  in  Reading  in  1747,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1772,  and  there  began  the  study  of 
medicine  with  Dr.  (afterwards  Governor)  Brooks,  of 
Medford.  He  met  Paul  Revere  in  his  memorable  ride 
from  Boston,  and  going  in  the  opposite  direction, 
spread  the  warning.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, and  after  the  battle  assisted  Dr.  Brooks  in 
caring  for  the  wounded.  He  enlisted  in  the  army, 
from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  navy  as  surgeon, 
and  was  twice  captured  by  the  British.  After  the  war 
he  settled  as  a  practicing  physician  in  North  Reading, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1820. 

Mr.  Richard  Hood,  unlike  his  brothers,  who  were 
farmers,  engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  and  was  one 
of  the  owners  and  crew  of  the  "Dolphin  "  and  "La- 
fayette." In  1819  he  built  the  Hood  Hotel  for  tran- 
sient and  summer  boarders.  In  1826  he  conveyed 
his  estate  to  Mr.  Charles  Bradbury,  who  afterwards 
conveyed  it  to  Mr.  Jesse  Rice,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Hood  in  the  hotel  business.  Richard  Hood  moved 
to  Portland,  Maine,  where  he  engaged  in  the  packet 
service  between  Boston  and  Portland.  In  1847  he 
returned  to  Lynn,  where  he  resided  with  his  son  Mar- 
tyn until  his  death. 

When  an  old  man  he  returned  to  Nahant  for  the 
summer,  and  in  a  small  boat  pursued  the  business  of 
his  early  choice,  catching  his  fish  from  the  old  and 
familiar  fishing-grounds,  some  of  which  grounds 
bear  his  name  to  this  day.  He  was  famous  for  relat- 
ing stories  of  the  past  history  of  the  town  and  State, 
which,  if  they  had  been  gathered  then,  would  be 
worth  the  telling  now. 

Martin  Herrick  Hood,  the  son  of  Richard  and 
Clarissa  Hood,  was  born  at  Nahant,  September  15, 
1813.  Here  he  lived  until  the  age  of  twelve,  when 
he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Portland,  Maine, 
where  he  learned  the  shoemaking  trade,  in  which  he 
was  employed  until  1848,  when  he  returned  to  Lynn 
and  there  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes. 

December  9,  1852,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  G. 
Hay,  of  Charlestown,  daughter  of  Mr.  Francis  Hay- 
In  1860  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  in  the  new 
industry  of  sole-cutting,  that  large  and  growing 
industry  in  which  to-day  millions  of  capital  is  in- 
vested. He  retired  from  active  business  life  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three,  rich  in  the  rewards  of  a  long 
and  industrious  life.  His  lineage  is  marked  by  illus- 
trious men  and  women  in  the  earliest  history  of  the 
colonies,  dating  back  to  the  days  of  Endicott,  John- 
son and  Saltonstall.  His  ancestors  on  his  father's 
side  were  Quakers,  and  adverse  to  war,  while  on  his 
mother's  side  they  were  among  the  first  to  fight  for 
liberty  and  country.    These  two  qualities  still  live  in 
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the  representative  of  the  Hood  families,  whose  por- 
trait finds  a  place  in  this  volume. 

The  Breed  family  were  among  the  first  families  to 
make  their  permanent  home  at  Nahant,  Samuel 
Breed  having  lived  there  previous  to  1706.  Samuel 
Breed,  Sr.,  was  married  to  Annie  Hood  February  5, 
1690.  Their  children  were  Samuel,  born  November 
11,  1692;  Amos,  born  July  20,  1694;  Jiibez,  born 
January  26,1695;  Abigail,  bom  September  7,  1698 ; 
Nathan,  born  January  3,  1702 ;  Keziah,  bom  Octo- 
ber 16,  1704;  Annie,  bora  July  28,  1706;  Ebenezer, 
bora  May  1,  1710 ;  Ruth,  born  March  10,  1711 ; 
Benjamin,  born  July  4, 1715. 

Samuel  Breed,  Jr.,  was  married  to  Deliverance 
Basset,  January  25,  1719.  Their  children  were 
Anna,  born  March  20, 1726;  Sarah,  born  September 
29,  1729;  Hulda,  born  May  13,  1731;  Nehemiah, 
born  January  19,  1736. 

Nehemiah  Breed  married  Abigail ,  probably 

a  daughter  of  Nehemiah  Bassett.  Their  only  child 
was  William  Breed,  born  September  21,  1759.  Wil- 
liam Breed  was  married  to  Hannah  Bassett,  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  and  Eunice  Bassett.  Their  children 
were  Nehemiah  and  Daniel.  Nehemiah  Breed 
married  Miriam  Alley,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Hulda  Alley.  Their  children  were  Abigail,  born 
March  27, 1813;  Lydia  Alley  born  November  2, 1814. 

Daniel  Breed,  son  of  William  Breed,  married  Abi- 
gail Newhall,  daugrhter  of  Rufus  Newhall.  Their 
children  were  William  N.,  born  June  28,  1825; 
John  H.,  born  September  26,  1835.  Daniel  Breed, 
died  September  2,  1858. 

Nahant  in  1800. — At  the  time  of  Jonathan 
Johnson's  death,  just  as  a  new  century  was  begin- 
ning, Nahant  looked  very  differently  from  what  it 
now  is. 

A  stone  wall,  from  shore  to  uhore,  fenced  in  the 
first  range ;  another  stone  wall,  also  running  across 
from  shore  to  shore,  between  ranges  two  and  three, 
inclosed  the  second  range,— the  one  owned  by  Breed 
and  the  other  by  Hood.  From  about  the  centre  of 
the  wall  between  the  first  and  second  ranges  another 
stone  wall  ran  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  the 
range  line  between  ranges  five  and  six,  thence  north- 
easterly by  the  range  line  to  the  road ;  continuing 
along  the  road  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  a  large 
boulder,  a  few  rods  above  Whitney's  Hotel ;  from 
there,  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  where  it  intersected 
the  long  line  of  wall  from  the  second  to  the  sixth 
range.  Still  another  wall  inclosed  the  Bank  field  or 
homestead  of  Richard  Hood.  At  Bass  Point  a  field 
was  inclosed  and  a  hotel  built  by  Joseph  Johnson,  of 
Lynn — one  of  the  first  hotels  built  on  the  coast  for 
immmer  visitors. 

One  road  ran  through  the  town,  winding  here  and 
there  so  as  to  avoid  the  numerous  boulders  which 
were  scattered  about  the  pastures.  From  this  main 
road  others,  at  convenient  places,  ran  over  the  slope 
of  the  hill  to  the  beaches  and  to  Bass  Point. 


Leading  from  these  two  or  three  roads,  foot-paths 
and  cow- paths  wound  through  the  barberry  bushes, 
across  hill  and  marsh  land,  to  the  several  small 
springs  from  which  the  cattle  got  their  supply  of  wa- 
ter. A  few  cedar  trees  still  survived  on  Little  Na- 
hant,  where  a  cart- way  extended  across  the  western 
end  from  Short  Beach  to  Long  Beach.  A  few 
trees  of  the  primeval  forest  that  once  grew  in  the 
low  lands  below  Whitney's  Hotel,  with  here  and 
there  a  stray  willow  or  cedar,  were  all  that  remained 
to  break  the  monotonous  stretch  of  bare  pasture  land. 
A  narrow  foot-path  wandered  along  the  shore,  leading 
hither  and  thither  down  to  the  waters'  edge. 

Of  the  three  families  at  that  time  living  in  Nahant, 
two, — Hood  and  Breed, — were  farmers,  who  owned 
nearly  all  th«  land  in  the  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  ranges,  while  the  third,  Johnson,  who  was  a 
fisherman,  owned  only  about  ten  acres  of  land.  He 
had  his  fishing-boat  anchored  near  Nipper  Stage 
Point,  and  had  also  a  small  boat-house  on  the  bank, 
with  flakes  for  drying  fish.  In  summer  countless 
flocks  of  plover,  curlew,  peep  and  other  birds  fre- 
quented the  shores ;  while  in  winter  at  every  point 
innumerable  sea-fowl,  coots,  black  duck,  blue-winged 
teal,  brant,  wild  geese,  etc.,  fed  in  the  coves  and  bays. 
Fish,  of  course,  were  abundant,  and  thus  Nahant, 
primitive  in  society  and  unsurpassed  in  sporting  at- 
traction, seemed,  from  the  very  first,  destined  to  be  a 
place  of  summer  resort.  Even  at  this  early  time  it 
attracted  some  of  the  best  families  of  Boston  and 
Salem,  first  as  boarders  with  the  three  families  dwell- 
ing there,  and  later  as  owners  of  cottages. 

On  the  southwest  side  of  Nahant  are  two  small 
coves,  the  only  places  where  a  safe  landing  can  be 
made  in  severe  storms.  Nipper  Stage,  a  point  or 
rocky  ledge  running  out  in  a  westerly  direction  some 
twenty  rodf^,  breaks  the  undertow  of  the  sea  from  the 
first  cove.  A  smaller  ledge  separates  the  two  coves ; 
beside  which  stretches  a  sandy  beach  about  fifty 
yards  in  length.  This  little  sandy  beach,  bordered 
by  a  grassy  slope,  was  in  the  early  period  the  common 
landing-place  for  the  fishermen  and  farmers  of  Na- 
hant. Hence,  no  doubt,  the  wood  cut  by  Armitage 
in  1658  was  transported  by  water  to  Marblehead  and 
Boston.  Here,  at  the  head  of  the  little  cove,  were 
the  flakes  for  drying  fish,  which  were  gathered  into 
parcels  or  quintals  to  be  brought  to  market  by  water, 
although  the  greater  part  was  sold  to  country  people, 
who  visited  Nahant  for  that  purpose ;  as  we  learn 
from  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Abner  Hood,  who  said 
that  many  country  people  came  to  purchase  dry  and 
fresh  fish,  lodging  at  the  Breed  Tavern. 

As  early  as  1738  Samuel  Breed,  Jr.,  was  designated 
in  a  deed  as  "  Samuel  Breed,  Inn  Keeper,"  and  the 
land  conveyed  to  him  was  described  as  near  Nipper 
Stage.^ 


1  Concerning  the  origin  of  tbia  queer  name  we  have  no  certain  knowl- 
edge.   The  word  Nipper  is  the  local  name  for  perch,  and  in  early  times 
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This  ledge  of  rocks  is  now  the  site  of  the  wharf 
and  steamboat  landing.  Id  1800  a  spring  near  the 
cove  furnished  an  abundance  of  good  water.  A  foot- 
path led  up  from  this  cove,  across  the  field  and 
through  the  swamp,  crossing  by  the  way  two  ditches, 
a  plank  serving  as  a  bridge,  while  on  either  sicle  were 
bushes  from  three  to  ten  feet  high  ;  thence  the  path 
wound  up  the  steep  hill,  through  a  grove  of  locust 
trees  to  the  Johnson  house  and  the  road.  Another 
road  circled  northward  around  the  hill  from  the  old 
boat-house  to  Dorothy's  Cove.  This  connected  with 
the  cart-way  that  led  up  the  hill  to  the  main  road, 
and  was  used  for  many  years  for  the  cartage  of  fish, 
wood,  stores,  etc.,  from  the  landing  to  the  village. 

Many  a  story  has  been  told  by  the  older  people  of 
adventures  and  incidents  at  this  spot.  Here  was  the 
first  steamboat  landing  of  1817.  Off  this  point  were 
anchored  the  "  Dolphin."  "Lookout,"  "Sally  Ann," 
"Lafayette"  and  others,  besides  the  fishing-boats. 
Near  by  was  a  large  boulder,  where  a  fire-place  of 
stone  was  made,  upon  which  a  kettle  of  tar  and  pitch 
was  boiled  for  many  years ;  the  tar  and  pitch  being 
used  as  a  coating  instead  of  paint  on  the  outside 
planks  that  covered  the  bottom  of  the  boats.  Here, 
too,  parties  came  in  summer  to  catch  "  nippers  "  and 
make  fish  chowders. 

On  the  death  of  Hood,  Breed  and  Johnson,  their 
land  came  into  the  possession  of  their  children.  The 
Richard  Hood  land,  which  contained  over  one  hun- 
dred acres,  became  the  property  of  his  son,  Abner. 
The  Breed  land  also  descended  to  an  only  son,  Nehe- 
miah ;  and  what  he  had  purchased  together  with  that 
which  he  inherited  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres.  The  land  left  by  Johnson 
was  inherited  by  his  three  sons, — Caleb,  Joseph  and 
Benjamin.  In  1800  there  were  still  but  three  families 
living  on  Nahant, — Abner  Hood,  Nehemiah  Breed 
and  Caleb  Johnson. 

The  public-house  mentioned  before  at  Bass  Point, 
now  familiarly  known  as  the  Castle,  was  built  and 
used  as  a  summer  hotel  by  a  Joseph  Johnson,  of 
Lynn,  in  the  year  1802,  as  the  following  notice 
shows : 

«*  Nahant. 

**  Joeeph  Johnson  infomM  the  public  !n  genenl  and  the  raletudina' 
rUns  and  sportsmen  in  particular,  that  he  has  reopened  a  House  of 
Entertainment  on  the  most  delightful,  pleasant,  airy  and  healthj  spot 
on  Nahant,  where  he  will  be  found  ready  furnished  with  erery  *good 
thing'  to  cheer  the  heart,  to  brace  the  frame,  or  to  pamper  the  ap- 
petite. His  house  is  commodious  and  neat— in  the  vicinity  of  the  best 
fishing  and  bowling  on  the  peninsula ;  and  he  keeps  a  neat  sail-boat 
always  afloat  for  the  accommodation  of  his  friends.  To  the  other  in- 
ducements he  adds  his  respectful  invitation ;  and  while  he  will  attend 
his  guests  with  delight,  he  assures  them  that  every  favour  shall  be 
remembered  with  gratitude. 

**  Friend  to  pastime,  foe  to  care. 
Come,  eivJoy  our  sports  and  fare  1 


they  were  very  frequently  called  by  this  name.  Probably  a  wharf  or 
staging  might  have  been  built  for  the  landing  and  loading  of  fish,  wood, 
groceries,  etc.    Perch  could  be  caught  there  in  great  numbers. 


Come,  and  stuy  a  week  or  so— 
But  if  uneasy,  haste  to  go.*' 
"  Nahant,  July  26, 1802." 

.  Wae  op  1812.— Before  1812,  however,  three  other 
dwelling-houses  were  buil^by  Joseph  Johnson,  Eben- 
ezer  and  Abner  Hood,  for  their  own  use  and  for  sum- 
mer boarders,  and  this,  with  fishing  and  shoemaking, 
as  in  nearly  all  the  sea-board  towns,  was  the  business 
of  the  few  who  dwelt  there.  In  the  year  1812  the 
schooner  "  Dolphin  *'  was  sold  to  John  Phillips,  of 
Swampscott,  from  fear  of  the  English  cruisers,  which 
left  the  little  settlement  without  a  vessel.  However, 
soon  after,  peace  was  declared,  and  Caleb  Johnson 
purchased  of  Mr.  Crowninshield  the  sloop  "  Jefferson," 
of  Salem,  which  had  been  used  as  a  privateer. 

In  Harper's  Magazine  of  September,  1886.  is  the 
following  description  :  **  The  schooner  *  Fame '  sailed 
in  the  atlernoon  and  sent  the  firc^t  prize  into  Salem. 
The  second  prize  was  sent  in  by  the  *  Jefferson,'  a 
boat  of  only  fourteen  tons,  carrying  one  gun  and 
twenty  men."  This  little  boat  was  used  as  an  excur- 
sion boat  in  summer  and  for  fishing  in  winter  until 
1816,  when,  having  become  unseaworthy,  she  was 
sold  in  Lynn  and  broken  up  for  fire-wood ;  a  new 
boat  was  then  built  called  the  **  Dolphin,"  which  took 
the  place  of  the  '*  Jefferson." 

In  the  War  of  1812  it  is  stated  by  the  old  people 
now  living,  that  the  English  ships  frequently  sailed 
by  Nahant  opposite  Bass  Point,  so  near  that  the  men 
could  be  seen  on-  the  deck  of  the  frigates.  Fishermen 
were  very  often  captured  by  these  frigates.  One 
skipper,  when  captured  and  brought  alongside  of  the 
vessel,  refused  to  allow  the  captain  to  take  his  fish 
without  paying  for  them,  which  so  amused  the  officers 
that  they  paid  him  for  the  fi.sh,  remarking,  "  Let  the 
exacting  Yankee  fisherman  go;  but  if  we  catch  you 
again  we  will  keep  your  fish  and  you  too." 

Mrs.  Polly  Hood  remembered  seeing  "  Uncle  Billy 
Breed  "ride  from  his  tavern  to  Lynn  on  horseback 
with  a  bag  of  money  behind  him,  frightened  at  the 
appearance  of  the  English  ships.  It  is  also  said  that 
English  officers  in  citizens*  dress,  at  times  boarded  at 
the  Hood  Hou-e.  At  the  time  of  the  celebrated  naval 
engagement  between  the  "  Chesapeake  "  and  "  Shan- 
non" all  the  headlands  were  covered  with  people  from 
Lynn  and  adjoining  towns  to  witness  the  encounter. 
Old  residents  declare  that  there  have  never  been  so 
many  people  on  Nahant  at  one  time  since. 

In  1817  the  Breed  family  moved  to  Lynn  from 
Nahant,  leasing  their  house  and  farm  to  Jesse  Rice. 

Descriptive  Letter.— In  the  Patriot  of  Satur- 
day, August  14,  1819,  the  following  letter  describes 
the  Nahant  of  that  day  better  than  any  one  now 
can : 

*'  Nahant  possesses  advantages  as  a  watering-place  superior  to  any  In 
New  England.  It  is  a  peninsula  stretching  two  miles  into  the  sea.  Too 
approach  it  by  land,  over  a  most  excellent  turnpike  road,  surpassed  by 
none  in  the  United  States ;  and  across  a  beach  of  surpassing  amoothDMi^ 
on  whose  hard  level  the  wheel  leaves  no  mark,  and  which  may  be  Just* 
ly  considered  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  country. 
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**From  Its  bleak  bluffls  the  ocean  spreadi  ftaelf  before  yoa  In  all  its 
graodeor,  now  bearing  on  its  broad  and  beautiful  bosom  the  white  sails 
of  commerce,  and  now  roaring  in  rage  and  breaking  its  wild  wave  on 
the  shore.  You  hare  here  the  snbliroity  of  a  sea  voyage,  with  the  secu- 
rity of  a  residence  on  Und.  The  nicliy  shore  of  the  peninsula  prseents 
another  appearance  of  sublimity  aail  grandeur ;  the  rude  magnificence 
and  gigantic  outline  of  one  part  is  relieved  by  the  beauty  and  regularity 
of  others ;  and  In  the  cells  and  caverns  which  diversify  the  scenery,  an 
admirer  of  nature  may  find  abundant  amusemsnt  in  exploring  the  in- 
numerable traces  of  her  workmanship. 

**Some  of  tlie«e  have  obtained  appropriate  names  from  the  attention 
of  visitors,  Mnd  the  Swallow's  Cave,  Spouting  Horn,  Five  Sisters,  Pea 
Island,  The  Point  and  the  Grotto  remind  those  who  are  familiar  with 
this  carious  place  of  some  of  its  romantic  situations.  Nor  do  you  appear 
to  be  on  an  island.  Shut  out  from  the  world,  on  the  south  you  perceive 
the  spires  of  the  capital  and  the  dwellings  of  its  buty  population ;  on  the 
wc«t  and  north  arise  the  green  fields  and  farms  of  rich  husbandry  and 
grateftil  cultivation. 

**On  the  UiKh  grounds  of  Nahant  the  air  is  most  pare,  refreshing  and 
mlnbrions.  The  heat  of  a  summer  sun  is  moderated  by  luxuriant  sea- 
breesas  which  never  fail,  from  some  quarter,  to  alleviate  its  intensity. 

**Its  waters  afford  abundant  sport  for  fishermen ;  small  fish  are  caught 
in  surprising  quantities  from  the  rocks;  and  at  a  short  distance  in  the 
bay  cod,  haddock,  mackerel  and  halibut  reward  the  labor  which  pur- 
sues them. 

"Nabaut  was  formerly  a  fine  place  for  gunning,  but  the  crowds 
which  have  of  late  years  resorted  to  its  shores  have  almost  entirely  scat- 
tered the  birds,  which  were  accustomed  to  frequent  it.  A  short  sail, 
however,  will  put  the  sportsman  on  an  island  where  his  best  expectations 
may  be  gratified. 

**  It  is  surprising,  tliat  with  all  these  natural  advantages,  art  should 
almost  wholly  have  omitted  to  add  anything  to  the  rest. 

**Tbe  company  who  have  visited  Nahant  have  hitherto  resided  among 
the  few  Quakers  of  the  place,  and  partook  of  such  homely  accommoda- 
tions as  they  could  conveniently  provide,  but  their  ability  has  not 
equaled  their  good  disposition. 

*'  It  is  only  necessary  that  a  hotel  and  bathing-houses  should  be 
erected  to  make  Nahant  one  of  the  most  frequented  places  In  New  Eng. 
land.  The  advantage  f  attracting  here  the  company  which  annually 
seek  amusement  or  health  abroad  Is  prodigious,  if  calculated  only  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view.  A  circulation  of  at  least  sixty  or  seventy 
thoawnd  dollars  In  specie  would  be  annually  derived  from  the  people 
who  frequent  any  well  established  watering-place,  and  with  the  superior 
natural  accommodations  of  Nahant,  the  assistance  of  a  small  capital 
woald  place  it  on  the  most  desirable  establishment. 

"Something  has  already  been  done  by  an  enterprising  and  public- 
spirited  Individual,  and  a  scheme  for  great  improvements  set  on  foot> 
«hlch,  if  successful,  will  render  it  a  most  delightful  retreat  from  the 
cares  of  business  i*r  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  tlie  capital." 

Editor*$  KoU.—**A  recent  establishment  of  Mr.  Rice,  though  not  dig- 
nified with  the  appellation  of  a  hotel,  may  nevertheless  be  considered  as 
approaching  very  nearly  to  a  house  of  that  description." 

EdUor*$  AV^.— '•  We  liave  received  this  beautiful  description  of  Na- 
hant from  a  very  Intelligent  correspondent.*' 

The  Hotel— July  9, 1821,  Thomas  H.  Perkins  and 
William  Paine,  both  of  Boston,  for  the  consideration 
of  $1800,  bought  of  Nehemiah  Breed  all  the  south- 
east part  or  first  range  of  Nahant,  which  was  then 
called  the  "  Ram  Pasture."  This  piece  of  land  con- 
tained about  eighteen  acres,  and  on  this  land,  in  addi- 
tion to  several  acres  more  afterwards  purchased,  the 
Nahant  Hotel  was  then  built.  We  clip  the  following 
notice  from  the  Columbian  Sentinel  of  September  15, 
1821  : 

••  Nahant  Hotel. 
"Thoss  gentlemen  who  have  already  subscribed  towards  erecUng  a 
hoisl  ai  Nahant,  with  sucn  as  may  be  disposed  to  promote  the  object, 
an  rtquested  to  meet  the  undersigned  at  l-^  o'clock,  on  Monday  next,  at 
the  American  Insurance  office,  to  consider  what  measures  shall  bs  taken 
to  couplets  the  subscription,  or  whether  it  shall  be  abandoned  alto- 
Rrthsr.  The  necawity  of  erecting  the  wall  the  present  season,  if  it 
i>  expected  the  bouse  shall  be  occupied  the  next  summer,  makes  it 
ftfrwuy  that  somsthing  decisive  should  be  determined  upon. 

"  T.  H.  Pkreins. 

-  Wm.  PXMTI." 

89} 


The  ensuing  year,  June  26, 1823,  the  hotel  was  com- 
pleted and  opened.    The  following  notice  of  the  open- 
ing appeared  in  the  Boston  papers : 
"  Nahant  Hotel. 

*'  Thitf  magnificent  establishment  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of 
visitors,  to  the  most  delightful  spot  on  the  American  coast  for  health  or 
pleasure.  It  is  impossible  to  select  a  residence  which  combines  so  many 
natural  and  artificial  advantages. 

**  Located  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  the  air  is  salubrious  and  invit- 
ing; while  the  spacious  bay  continually  presenting  the  fleets  of  com- 
merce, with  the  hills,  verdant  plains,  islands,  villages  and  country  seats, 
extending  from  the  heights  of  Scituate  to  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Ann, 
form  a  panorama  unrivaled  in  any  country. 

"The  numerous  projecting  cliffs  afford  excellent  sites  for  the  angler, 
fh>m  whence  even  old  Isaac  Walton  would  have  thrown  his  line  with 
pleasure,  and  looked  abroad  upon  the  wilderness  of  waters  '  in  moral 
contemplation  wrapped.* 

"  The  hotel  is  capocions  and  fitted  up  with  every  convenience,  where 
the  Superintendent,  Captain  James  Hagee,  so  distinguished  for  his  gen- 
Uemanly  deportment  and  kind  disposition,  is  most  assiduous  to  make 
every  one  happy  and  comfortable.  There  are  floating,  hot,  cold  and 
shower  salt-water  baths,  billlard-rooms,  bowling  alleys,  a  beautiful  ma- 
rine hippodrome  which  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  is  laved  and  rolled 
smooth  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean ;  and  numerous  interesting  walks 
for  health,  exercise  and  amusement.  In  truth,  Nahant  is  the  chosen 
domain  of  the  youthful  Hygeia,  the  pleasant  summer  residence  of  the 
invalid  and  of  all  those  who  seek  enjoyment  or  require  relaxation  from 
the  cares  and  business  of  life ;  whether  they  flee  from  the  sultry  olims 
of  the  South,  or  the  '  stir  of  the  gjeat  Babels*  of  commerce,  thers  they 
can  be  at  ease  and  keep  cool.*'— rA«r«day,  Jims  26, 1823. 

In  the  following  year  we  find  a  further  description 
in  an  advertisement  of  the  hotel : 

"The  hotel  itself  is  a  large  stone  edifice,  containing  seventy  cham- 
bers, in  a  number  of  which  are  recesses  for  beds. 

"  There  is  a  dining  room  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  of  sufllcient  sisa  to 
accommodate  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  persons  at  table;  besides 
these  there  are  several  private  parlors  and  a  capacious  stable,  a  hand- 
some bathing-house  for  warm  and  cold  baths,  a  machine  of  peculiar  con> 
stmction  for  bathing  in  the  open  sea,  excellent  boats  for  sailing  and 
fishing,  etc. 

"Milton  Durant. 
"  Hf.mby  Johnson.'* 

The  above  proprietors  kept  the  hotel  until  1827. 

In  that  year  we  quote  the  following  extracts  from 
the  papers  of  that  date,  showing  how  popular  Nahant 
then  was  as  a  watering-place: 

"On  Saturday  last, six  hundred  persons  left  Nahant  for  Boston  ;  ws 
are  glad  to  find  that  visitors  at  this  pleasant  retreat  are  again  becom- 
ing frequent.  On  Monday  nearly  three  hundred  people  dined  at  the 
Nahant  Hotel  and  were  excellently  well  accommodated. 

**  One  company,  composed  prineipally  of  members  of  musical  choirs  of 
several  societies  of  the  city,  to  the  number  of  nearly  two  hundred,  dined 
at  tables  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  three  piazxas.    .    .    . 

"Among  the  visitors  at  the  Hotel  this  season  are  numbers  of  our 
Southern  friends,  and  if  we  may  be  pardoned  for  introducing  the  name 
of  a  lady,  we  should  mention  that  Mrs.  Randolph,  the  daughter  of  the 
veneiuble  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  one  of  them.*' 

Another  correspondent  in  a  Salem  paper  the  same 
year  says : 

"  Nahant  contains  about  a  dozen  dwellings,  and  hai  about  three  hun- 
dred and  five  acres  of  fertile  land  under  high  cultivation.  .  .  .  Nahant 
has  lung  been  a  place  of  resort  in  the  warm  season  for  the  fashionable 
and  gay  from  the  metropolis  who  are  in  pursuit  of  amusement  and  rec- 
reation, and  for  invalids  from  the  vicinity  and  interior  of  the  country, 
who  are  in  pursuit  of  health,  in  the  most  oppressive  heat  and  sultry 
weather  of  summer.  .  .  Immense  quantities  of  sea-weed  are  cast  by 
the  ocean  on  the  beach  and  shore  of  the  peninsula     Not  less  than  three 

I  thousand  tons  a  year  are  conveyed  to  the  main  land  by  the  farmers.  .  .  . 
The  number  of  visitors  at  Nahant  this  year  has  never  been  equaled. 

'  Strangers  are  enticed  here  from  the  more  Southern  cities.    The  point  of 
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attraction  !■  Nahant,  which,  like  the  orbit  of  a  circle,  encloses  all  the 
taste,  elegance  and  fashion  of  the  country.  The  balls  are  splendid  and 
gay,  the  conversation  lively  and  amusing." 

The  last  proprietor  of  the  Nahant  Hotel,  as  first 
built,  was  Phineas  Drew,  who,  in  1852,  conveyed  the 
hotel  and  grounds  to  parties  in  Lynn,  who  made  ex- 
tensive improvements  in  the  grounds  and  built  a  new 
hotel  in  the  winter  of  1853-54.  The  hotel  thus  en- 
l-.irged  and  rebuilt  was  a  large  wooden  building,  new 
wings  three  and  four  stories  high  having  been  added 
on  each  side  of  the  stone  work  of  the  former  hotel. 
The  building  was  over  four  hundred  feet  long  and 
had  about  three  hundred  rooms.  Eleven  hundred 
people  could  be  accommodated  at  one  time,  and  the 
spacious  dining  hall  could  seat  over  six  hundred.  It 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  convenient  hotels  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Every  summer  the  house  was 
filled,  and  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  pro- 
prietors to  furnish  mattresses  in  the  hallways  for 
guests  when  there  were  no  rooms  left  for  them. 
Everything  was  furnished  for  the  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure of  those  who  spent  the  summer  there.  Telegraph 
wires  connected  with  Boston,  and  there  were  bowling 
alleys,  billiard-rooms,  stables,  and  boating  and  fishing 
accommodations.  A  steamboat  was  built  expressly 
for  the  accommodation  of  its  patrons  to  and  from 
Boston.  The  hotel  and  everything  connected  with  it 
was  a  great  success,  until  the  war  broke  out,  when, 
like  many  other  enterprises,  it  failed  to  receive  its 
accustomed  patronage. 

The  following  advertisement  of  the  hotel  is  taken 
from  the  Boston  Journal  of  June  10,  1854 : 

*'  The  Nahant  House  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar resorts,  daring  the  summer  season,  to  be  found  on  the  whole  sea- 
board. The  hotel  has  Just  been  rebuilt  and  entirely  remodeled,  fur- 
nished and  equipped  by  the  Napoleon  of  hotel  proprietors,  Paran  Stevens, 
Esq.,  under  whoee  energetic  and  enterprising  management  we  doubt 
not  that  Nahant  will  speedily  become  the  most  popular  resort  to  be 
found  in  this  section. 

*'The  house  is  to  be  opened  on  Monday,  when  the  new  steamer, 
•  Nelly  Baker,'  commences  her  tripe." 

On  September  12, 1861,  this  large  hotel,  which  cost 
over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  burnt  to  the 
ground.  The  fire  caught  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  the  one  small  fire-engine  in  the  town 
proved  of  little  use.  The  people  of  the  town  gath- 
ered on  the  cliffs  and  watched  the  flames  as  they 
spread  over  the  great  building,  which  in  a  short  time 
was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  blaze  was  seen  for 
miles  around.  All  that  was  left  of  this  immense 
hotel  property  was  a  few  outlying  buildings — the 
stable  and  bowling  alley  and  the  billiard-house — 
which  still  stands  on  the  cliff,  in  appearance  the  same 
as  when  built  over  fifty  years  ago.  A  few  years  later 
the  grounds  and  remaining  buildings  were  purchased 
by  Mr.  John  E.  Lodge,  and  his  two  children  have 
there  built  their  summer  residences. 

Steamboat  Landing. — At  the  opening  of  the 
Nahant  Hotel,  a  new  road,  leading  to  Swallow's  Cave 
was  built  by  the  Hotel  Company  and  Mr.  Coolidge. 
From  this  road  a  path  was  left  leading  by  the  ledge 


in  a  westerly  direction,  where  a  short  flight  of  steps 
lead  over  the  ledge  to  a  covered  building.  This  was 
an  open  six-sided  building,  with  seats  on  the  sides 
an(>  ends ;  a  passage-way  ran  through  to  a  long  flight 
of  steps  which  led  over  the  ledge  to  a  narrow  walk. 
Two  ship  spars  had  been  laid  from  the  foot  of  these 
steps  to  a  square  wooden  frame  made  of  logs  pinned 
together.  This  frame-work  was  then  filled  with 
stones,  making  a  barrier  against  the  sea,  and  upon 
this  the  ends  of  the  spars  were  fastened,  and  piles 
were  driven,  slanting  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  de^p 
water.  On  these  piles  a  long  plank  walk  was  made^ 
at  the  end  of  which  the  steamboats  made  a  landing 
at  all  limes  of  the  tides.  Subsequently  Mr.  Coolidge 
built  the  sea  wall,  filling  the  space  between  the  wall 
and  ledge  with  stone  and  gravel,  which  gave  plenty 
of  room  for  the  wharf  and  for  the  passage-way  from 
the  wharf. 

At  the  northeasterly  end  of  this  new  addition  the 
*'  Nahant  House,"  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  (Jeorge 
Peabody,  of  Salem,  was  built.  A  rivalry  commenced 
between  the  proprietors  of  the  Nahant  House  and  the 
Nahant  Hotel,  which  caused  the  Nahant  Hotel 
Company  to  build  a  new  wharf  on  their  own  prop- 
erty, near  Great  Ledge,  in  the  little  cove  near  the 
site  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  George  Abbot  James. 
This  new  wharf  was  used  during  the  summer  of  1828 
as  the  landing-place  for  the  steamer  "  Housatonic" 
The  company  afterwards  purchased  that  part  of  the 
^Tst  wharf  which  was  built  by  Mr.  Coolidge,  and 
made  there  a  good  landing  for  a  steamboat,  to  the 
northwest  of  Swallow's  Cave.  Lines  of  steamboats 
were  now  running  their  regular  trips  between  Boston 
and  Nahant,' the  ''Eagle"  making  one  hundred  and 
fifty  trips  that  season. 

This  landing  was  used  until  1875,  when  Central 
Wharf  was  built  by  Mrs.  Fenno  Tudor,  at  the  old  and 
first  landing-place  near  Nipper  Stage. 

Steamboats. — The  first  steamboat  that  arrived  in 
Boston  Harbor  was  the  *'  Massachusetts,"  and  the 
Columbian  Seniintl  of  July  19,  1817,  contains  the 
following  notice  of  her : 

**  The  new  and  beautiful  steamboat  '  Massachu- 
setts'  has,  by  perseverance,  so  far  overcome  the  prej- 
udices of  the  public,  that  on  Thursday  afternoon,  in 
her  excursion  around  the  harbor,  she  was  filled  almost 
to  overflowing  with  ladies  and  gentlemen.  .  .  . 

"  The  *  Massachusetts '  is  one  hundred  feet  long  on 
the  deck,  and  measures  one  hundred  and  twenty 
tons." 

This  steamboat  probably  made  excursions  to  Na- 
hant in  1817,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  her  making 
regular  trips  until  three  years  later,  when  we  find  her 
advertising  regular  trips  to  Nahant  and  Boston  from 
Foster's  wharf.  In  1818  the  steamboat  route  was 
fully  established  between  Boston  and  Nahant,  the 
steamboat  "■  Eagle,"  July  18.  1818,  being  advertised 
to  run  as  follows :  "  Steamboat  *  Eagle '  leaves  this 
morning  for  Nahant  at  9,  and  returns  to  Boston  at 
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12  M.  She  will  return  to  Nahant  precisely  at  3,  and 
leave  there  at  half-past  six." 

At  the  same  date  we  also  find  the  following  notice 
of  the  **  Eagle "  :  "  This  new,  safe  and  convenient 
boat  arrived  at  this  port  a  few  days  since  from  Nan- 
tucket, for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town  and  vicinity  with  the  repetition  of  those 
pleasant  excursions  down  the  harbor,  with  which 
they  were  so  much  delighted  the  last  summer,  in  the 
steamboat '  Massachusetts/  " 

August  26th,  the  same  year,  we  also  find  the  steam- 
boat "  Eagle,"  Captain  Clart,  in  addition  to  her  trips 
to  Nahaut,  advertised  as  **  leaving  to  morrow  for 
Hingham." 

From  this  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  first  steam- 
boat route  out  of  Boston  was  to  Nahant.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  steamboats  from  1817  to  the  pres- 
ent date:  1817,  "Massachusetts,"  Captain  Walker; 
1818-19,  "Eagle."  Captains  Clark  and  Wood;  1820, 
"Eagle"  and  "Massachusetts,"  Captain  Wood;  1821, 
"  Massachusetts  "  and  "  Eagle,"  Captain  Wood ;  1822- 
25,  "Eagle,"  Captain  Wood;  1825-27,  "Patent;" 
1828-29,  "  Housatonic,"  Captain  Francis  Johnson  ; 
1830,  "Housatonic,"  Captain  Samuel  Silsbee,  and 
"Rushlight,"  Captain  Burnham;  1831,  "Fanny," 
Captain  Henry;  1832,  "Connecticut"  in  excursions 
only.  Captain  Porter;  1833-34,  "  Hancock,"  Captain 
Porter;  1835,  "Fanny,"  Captain  Marsh;  1836, 
"Mount  Pleasant,"  Captain  J.  Gillespie;  1837, 
"  Kingston  ;"  1838,  "  John  Jay  ;"  1839, "  Thorn,"  Cap- 
tain  W.  H.  Byram ;  1840,  "  Hope."  Captain  Van 
Pelt;  1841-47,  ** General  Lincoln,"  Captain  B.  F. 
Betts;  1848,  "Nahanteau,"  Captain  Betts ;  1849, 
"Kine  Philip,"  Captain  Betts;  1850,  "Suffolk," 
Captain  Betts;  1851,  "Norwalk,"  Captain  Betts; 
1852,  "Clifton,"  Captain  Carr;  1853,  "Queen  of 
May,"  1854-56.  "Nelly  Baker,"  Captain  A.  L. 
Rowell;  1857,  "Nelly  Baker,"  Captain  F.  Covell ; 
1858,  "Nelly  Baker,"  Captain  A.  W.  Calden  ;  1862, 
"Nequasset,"  Captain  T.  J.  Gerry;  1863,  "General 
Berry,"  Captain  T.  J.  Gerry  ;  1864,  "  Clinton,"  Cap- 
tain C.  Kilby;  1865,  "Orient,"  Captain  C.  Kilby; 
1866-72,  "Ulysses,"  Captain  A.  W.  Calden;  1873, 
•*Meta,"  Captains  Calden  and  Rowell;  1874-77, 
"  Meta,"  Captain  Calden  ;  1878-83,  "  Nahant,"  Cap- 
tain Calden;  1884,  no  boat;  1885,  "General  Bart- 
lett,"  Captain  J.  B.  Ingersol ;  1886,  "Julia,"  Captain 
J.  P.  Garet;  1887,  "Anita,"  Captain  F.  W.  Lund. 

Francis  Johnson,  the  third  son  of  Joseph  John- 
son, inherited  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  father.  He 
succeeded  his  fatlier  in  the  care  of  the  schools,  and 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  first  Sunday- 
school  library  at  Nahant. 

At  an  early  age  he  engaged  in  the  fishing  business. 
He  made  his  first  voyages  in  the  "Jefferson,"  in  mid- 
winter, and  now  reUtes  the  hardships  he  then  ex- 
perienced in  one  of  these  midwinter  voyages  as  one  of 
the  hardest  ever  experienced  by  him,  although  he  had 
commanded,  at  different  times,  more  of  the  fleet  of 


vessels  at  Nahant  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Be 
was  married,  October  30,  1827,  to  Miss  Sally  Rice,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Jesse  Rice. 

In  1828  and  1829  he  commanded  the  steamboat 
"  Housatonic,"  and  the  excursion  steamer  "  Byron  " 
in  1830. 

In  1836  he  returned  to  Nahant,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  fishing  business  until  1842,  in  which  year  he 
established  the  since  large  and  prosperous  lobster 
business,  known  throughout  the  country  as  Johnson 
&  Young,  which  he  successfully  conducted  for  upward 
of  forty  years. 

CoENELius  CooLiDGE. — In  1824  Cornelius  Cool- 
idge,  an  enterprising  Boston  merchant  and  contractor, 
purchased  of  Breed  and  the  Hoods  nearly  all  the  land 
to  the  eastward  of  Rice's  Hotel.  This  was  laid  out  in 
new  streets  and  sixty-two  building-lots.  On  these 
lots  Mr.  Coolidge  subsequently  built  the  following 
cottages :  the  Bryant  cottage.  Dr.  Robbins',  David 
Sears*  (now  the  Appleton  cottage),  Hubbard^s  (now 
the  Charles  R.  Green  cottage),  B.  C.  Clark's  (now  the 
house  occupied  by  the  family  of  the  late  Amos  A. 
Lawrence),  N.  P.  RusselFs,  and  also  the  Nahant 
House  (now  the  Peabody  cottage).  The  Villa,  the 
last  house  built  by  Mr.  Coolidge^  is  now  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  John  E.  Lodge.  But  owing  to  financial  em- 
barrassments Mr.  Coolidge  was  obliged  to  sell  his 
lands  and  houses  and  give  up  all  his  plans.  This 
was  unfortunate  for  Nahant,  as  he  had  contemplated 
other  great  improvements.  Among  other  things  he 
built  the  stone-work  of  the  old  wharf,  and  gave,  as 
his  contribution  to  the  Nahant  Church,  the  land  on 
which  it  now  stands. 

In  the  year  1825  Nahant  had  seventy-five  perma- 
nent residents ;  and  by  the  following  statement  it  will 
be  seen  that  during  the  half-century  from  1775  to 
1825  only  two  deaths  occurred,  with  the  exception 
of  deaths  from  old  age,  or  diseases  incident  to  old 
age :  Jonathan  Johnson,  old  age,  aged  seventy-four 
years ;  Nehemiah  Breed,  palsy,  seventy-three  years ; 
Abby  Breed,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  seventeen 
years ;  Abner  Hood,  old  age,  eighty-five  years ;  Mary 
Johnson,  consumption,  thirty-one  years. 

The  Sea-Serpent. — Nahant  seems  to  have 
been  unusually  fortunate  during  the  year  of  1823, 
in  the  attractions  she  had  to  offer,  as  a  now 
established  watering-place,  to  the  families  of  Boston 
and  vicinity ;  for  in  addition  to  all  that  was  offered 
by  the  new  hotel,  nature  herself  seemed  to  have 
been  so  kindly  disposed  as  to  furnish,  besides,  a 
new  and  rare  spectacle, — that  of  the  fabled  sea- 
serpent.  In  the  Patriot  of  July  16,  1823,  ap- 
pears the  following  account  of  the  monster  as  seen 
by  one  of  our  oldest  inhabitants.  Captain  Francis 
Johnson  : 

**  I,  Frands  Johnson,  Jr  ,  tostifj  that  in  going  into  the  harbor  from 
Nahant,  July  12,  1823,  at  about  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  I  saw  'standing  * 
into  Lynn  harbor,  something  in  the  water  resembling  a  row  of  porpoises. 
I  then  supposed  it  to  be  such,  and  forbore  to  notice  it 

**  About  two  hours  afterwards  I  heard  a  noise  in  the  water,  and  saw. 
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about  fonr  rods  diaUnt,  something  resembling  the  head  of  a  fish  or  ser- 
pent elerated  about  two  feet  abore  the  surface,  followed  by  seven  or 
eight  bunches,  the  first  over  six  feet  from  the  head,  all  these  bunches 
being  about  six  feet  apart  and  raised  about  six  inches  abote  the 
water. 

**  It  stood  emvtward  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  with  an  undu- 
lating motion  lilce  that  of  a  caterpillar.  Its  color  was  dark,  like  that  of 
a  shark  or  porpoise. 

**  I  pursued  it  about  a  mile,  being  in  a  small  fishing-boat,  and  had  a 
fiUr  new  of  it  for  about  thirty  minutes,  the  water  being  smooth  and  the 
sky  clear,  and  then  I  lost  sight  uf  it,  supposing  it  to  dive  beneath  the 
surface.  I  believe  it  to  be  what  I  took  for  a  row  of  porpoises  two  hours 
bsfore. 

**  I  am  about  twenty  years  of  age ;  was  bom  and  have  always  lived  at 
Nahant ;  have  been  constantly  employed  in  fishing  ;  have  seen  every 
species  of  fish  accustomed  to  visit  our  coast,  but  never  saw  anything  re- 
sembling this. 

"  I  have  heretofore  constantly  doubted  the  existence  of  a  sea-serpent, 
but  now  firmly  believe  Mbat  I  saw  to  be  the  animal  hitherto  described 
as  such. 

**  Signed,  **  Frakou  Johnson,  Jr. 

"Nahant,  July  12,  1823. 

**  We  hereby  certify  that  the  above  statement  was  given  in  our  pres- 
ence, and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  oharacter  of  Mr.  Johnson,  we  have 
DO  doubt  of  his  veracity. 

**  H.  A.  S.  Dbaidorn. 

•*  Nath.  Amost. 

"  SinNBT  Bartlrtt. 

••  Thomas  Whitmore. 

"  Richard  D.  Harris. 

**  RUSSKLL  JaKVIS. 

**  I  certify  that  Francis  Johnson,  Jr.,  made  the  same  report  to  me 
previous  to  his  landing  at  Nahant,  July  12, 1S23. 

"  J.  S.  Dorr." 

Many  other  accounts  of  those  who  have  described 
the  sea-serpent,  as  seen  by  them,  could  be  given.  It 
is  still  oflen  reported  that  the  sea-serpent  has  been 
seen  off  Nahant,  and  other  places  along  the  coast. 
But  there  are  many  who  are  very  incredulous  about 
the  existence  of  such  a  sea  monster. 

Some  of  our  old  fishermen  have  looked  in  vain  for 
his  appearance.  One  who  was  present  on  Long 
Beach  when  hissnakeship  was  reported  to  have  been 
seen,  declared  it  was  three  horse  mackerel  sharks 
following  in  the  wake  of  each  other  with  their  heads 
and  back  fins  appearing  above  the  water.  As  these 
lines  of  mackerel  sharks  are  frequently  seen  on  a 
calm  day,  they  may  have  been  mistaken  for  the  sea- 
serpent.  Whichever  it  may  be,  the  mysterious  and 
fabled  sea-serpent  or  only  a  row  of  horse  mackerel, 
let  those  who  see,  judge. 

Mr.  Frederic  Tudor. — Mrs.  Delia  Tudor,  in  or 
before  1820,  was  a  frequent  visitor  and  resident  at 
Nahant.  She  built  the  stone  house  in  the  eighth 
range,  which,  in  1824,  was  purchased  by  her  son 
Frederic  Tudor,  who  made  this  for  many  years  his 
^summer  residence,  purchasing  adjoining  lands, 
building  a  stable  and  additions  to  the  house,  and  in 
many  other  ways  improving  the  estate.  In  the  early 
days,  he  and  his  brother  frequently  traveled  on 
foot  from  Boston  to  Nahant.  Mr.  Tudor*s  first  effort 
towards  public  improvement  was  in  the  planting  of 
two  rows  of  Balm  of  Gilead  trees,  on  each  side  of  the 
main  road,  from  the  hill  near  Short  Beach  to  Summer 
Street.  Prior  to  this,  William  Wood  and  Thomas  H. 
Perkins  had    planted  a  row  of  elms  from  Summer 


Street  to  the  Breed  House.  Mr.  Tudor  did  not  allow 
this  much-needed  improvement  to  suffer  any  neglect, 
and  from  the  earliest  planting  of  trees,  through  his 
many  years  of  residence  here,  he  caused  this  work 
to  be  continued  every  spring  and  autumn.  Nearly 
all  the  beautiful  elms,  maples  and  other  varieties  of 
shade- trees  that  now  grow  along  our  streets  were 
planted  by  him.  He  once  remarked  that  every  tree 
he  planted  was  as  much  of  a  benefit  to  the  citizens  of 
any  State,  Georgia  for  instance,  as  to  the  citizens  of 
Nahant,  since,  in  time,  both  would  enjoy  them  joint- 
ly,— thus  anticipating  for  Nahant  a  more  prosperous 
future  than  any  one  has  as  yet  realized. 

He  inclosed  his  own  landd  with  heavy  stone  fences, 
ploughed  and  cultivated  these  inclosed  fields,  planted 
corn  and  other  grains,  and  built  new  streets.  The 
following  letter,  published  in  1849,  describes  Mr. 
Tudor*s  garden : 

"  Among  the  many  beantiM  festures  of  Nshant,  one  of  the  most 
beautiAiI  is  the  residence  of  itfr.  Tudor.  We  called  to  see  his  place  on 
the  occssion  of  a  recent  ride  to  our  famed  snd  favorite  Nahant,  and  were 
politely  received  by  our  fWei\d,  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Johnson,  to  whom  we  ex- 
press our  thanks  f>  r  his  attention. 

**The  cottnge  and  garden  of  Mr.  Tudor  are  well  worth  a  Tisit,  snd 
certainly  deserve  a  mention  to  the  public. 

**  The  cottsge  is  built  of  stone  i*  hich  wss  collected  st  Nahant,  of  a 
coarse  or  dark  granite  which  is  quite  abundsnt  there ;  the  roof  is  cov- 
ered with  hemlock  bark,  giving  the  building  an  ancient  appearance, 
which  seems  to  be  a  taste  the  proprietor  studies. 

"  Mr.  Tndur*s  garden  contains  over  two  acres,  and  is  inclosed  by  a 
very  substantial  fence,  about  seventeen  feet  high,  which  not  only  pro- 
tects it  from  intruders,  but  prevents  in  a  great  measure  the  elket  of  the 
violent  wind.  He  has  a  large  collection  of  very  fine  fruit-trees,  many  of 
them  beautifully  trained  on  fences,  giving  them  a  very  tasteful  and 
ornamental  appearance.  One  cherry-tree,  with  its  branches  trained 
horisontally,  covers  a  space  of  over  five  hundred  square  feet ;  aome  of 
its  branches  are  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  extending  each  side  of 
the  trunk  perfectly  straight.  The  pear-trees  look  exceedingly  well,  con- 
sidering that  it  is  an  unfavorable  season  for  the  pear  crop  in  this 
vicinity,  owing  to  the  late  frost  in  the  spring. 

**  His  plums  are  worthy  of  :iotice,  all  looking  finely,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  depredations  of  the  curculio,  many  of  these  trees  are  loaded 
with  the  finest  plums. 

**  There  are  many  interesting  experiments  in  shading  trees  from  the 
sun  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  which  have  proven  quite  suocessfbl. 
All  his  experiments  are  tried  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  Among 
the  many  experiments  is  one  quite  novel  of  capturing  insects ;  he  has 
suspended  in  his  trees  between  two  and  three  hundred  small  bottles,  partly 
filled  with  sweetened  water,  into  which  all  flya,  bugs  and  moths  are  in- 
ticed  and  are  drowned. 

**  Gr^at  quantities  have  been  destroyed  in  this  way.  ]>uring  two 
weeks  of  the  dry  weather  in  June  there  were  captured  about  five  hun- 
dred thousand  bugs,  and  in  thirtyndx  bcfure  on  the  ninsteenth  and 
twentieth  of  June,  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  were  taken, — ^thns, 
besides  destroying  the  effect  of  the  insects,  preventing  an  immense  en- 
crease  by  propagation. 

"Although  his  principal  interest  is  in  trees,  yet  he  has  a  portion  of 
his  grounds  dedicated  to  Flora,  and  a  beautiful  marble  figure  of  the 
goddess  is  iu  the  centre  of  this  department. 

"  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  on«-half  of  the  com- 
munity think  that  nothing  can  be  grown  successfully  at  Nahant,  and 
twelve  years  sgo  not  one  in  a  hundred  could  be  found  that  believed 
it,  no  one  will  deny  that  Mr.  Tudor  is  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
his  persevering  efforts,  for  by  them  he  has  established  the  fact  that 
the  barren  soil  of  Nahant  will  yield  to  the  industry  of  man  as  well  as 
other  places.  And  quite  an  interest  has  been  aroused  In  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Nahant,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  attribute  to 
the  example  of  Mr.  Tudor. 

*'  Besides  the  gardens,  Mr.  Tudor  has  quite  a  farm,  raising  large  quan- 
tities of  beets  and  carrots.    Ue  has  harvested  the  past  season  about  fifty 
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tons  of  bay ;  although  he  has  neTer  yet  deToted  bis  attention  penon- 
ally  to  that  branch,  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  he  cannot  have  one  of 
the  finest  farms  in  the  country.  In  addition  to  gratifying  his  own 
prifrte  taste,  Mr.  Tndor  has  not  neglected  the  public,  as  any  one  who 
T«skles  on  Kahant  cannot  foil  to  observe. 

"  The  many  fine  trees  on  each  side  of  the  road  are  living  witnesses  of 
the  foct,  and  the  many  hundreds  of  trees  scattered  about  on  the  hills. 
It  must  have  required  an  unusual  degree  of  care  and  expense  to  have 
brought  them  to  their  present  thriving  condition. 

"In  short,  the  entire  appearance  of  the  peninsula  has  been  changed, 
and  the  beautifbl  contrast  between  the  green  trees  and  the  wild  ocean 
make  the  spot  doubly  interesting  to  the  lover  of  nature  or  the  seeker 
of  pleasure,  for  all  of  which  the  future  generations  cannot  fail  to  be 
onmiodfui,  and  to  remember  him  with  gratitude.'* 

Mr.  Tudor  also  contributed  to  and  helped  to  build  the 
Nahant  church,  besides  giving  liberally  to  the  village 
church,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  offer  a  bounty 
for  the  encourajrement  of  volunteers  in  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion.  The  establishment  of  the  Maolis  Gardens, 
and  the  building  of  the  hotel  adjoining,  with  the  swings 
and  ''shades,"  and  the  substantial  sea  wall  and  the 
road  along  the  north  shore,  are  all  his  works.  What- 
ever he  undertook  to  build,  he  built  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner.  That  constructed  with  wood  has 
now  almost  gone ;  the  fences  that  surrounded  the  fine 
gardens  are  also  disappearing,  and  all  that  seems  to 
remain  are  the  lofty  elm  trees  and  granite  sea  walls 
besides  his  stone  cottage. 

In  the  Boston  Journal  of  October  5,  1858,  is  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  cider-making  on  the 
premises  of  Mr.  Tudor : 

"Cider  akd  Perrt>Makiko  at  Nahant. 

"The  first  event  of  the  above  nature  in  our  peninsular  history  occur> 
red  last  week  upon  the  premisee  of  Frederic  Tudor.  Eiiq.  By  invitation, 
kindly  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants,  a  hirge  party  met  on  the  after 
noon  of  Saturday,  the  2d  of  October  inst.  Cider,  perry  (made  from  the 
Joice  of  the  pear)  and  merry-making  conviviality  and  good  feeling 
generally  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Here  were  gathered  in  abundance 
the  rich  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  first  cider-mill  ever  seen  at  Nahant 
was  pat  in  operation,  and  the  first  cider  was  received  from  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Tudor  by  the  oldest  inhabitaut  (Uncle  Caleb),  and  drank  with  an 
appropriate  toast. 

**  The  delicious  beverage  ran  freely  from  the  press,  and  was  as  freely 
dealt  out  to  the  multitude,  who,  by  smiling  faces  and  pleasant  remarks' 
evinced  their  appreciation  of  its  merits.  Then  followed  the  manufac- 
ture of  perry,  which  was  universally  pronounced  *  most  excellent*  In 
addition  to  two  barrels  of  cider  distributed  at  the  gathering,  and  near  a 
barrel  of  perry,  six  or  seven  other  barrels  of  cider  are  yet  to  be  made, 
and  large  qoanUtles  of  (all  and  winter  apples  and  pears  are  yet  to  be 
gathemL 

"Some  tntereeting  and  appropriate  remarks  were  made  upon  the 
occasion  by  Mr.  Hammond,  who  addressed  the*"  party  In  response  to  a 
can.  Allaslun  was  made  to  present  condition  of  Nahant  in  regard  to 
Crult,  kc^  as  compared  to  a  few  years  since,  when,  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Tudor,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  were  introduced  and  their  culture 
eoeoaraged  and  promoted.  Then  '  Nahant  was  comparatively  barren, 
onaheltered  from  the  driving  storms  of  winter  and  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
summer  sun;  now,  the  finest  varieties  of  fruits  are  comparatively 
abuBdant,  and  shaded  walks  and  groves  greatly  enhance  its  native 
attractions. 

"Some  one  present  produced  the  AUanHc  Monthly  for  August,  from 
which  Mr.  Hammond  read  a  portion  of  an  article  in  which  the  writer 
makes  disparaging  mention  of  Mr.  Tudor's  ugly  fences  and  scrubby 
psa^treesL  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  statement,  when  brought  in  contrast 
with  the  (acts  in  the  case,  exhibited  altogether  a  sorry  contrast.  No 
expression  of  Indignation  followed,  but  twice  three  deafening  cheers  for 
Mr.  Tudor  gave  evidence  of  the  prevailing  feeling. 

**  Batf ring  from  the  scene  of  cider-making,  the  party,  each  provided 
(even  tu  the  ladies)  with  a  bottle  of  pure  Juice  of  the  apple  or  pear, 
v«ie  cMidtictad  by  Mr.  Tudor  to  his  large  garden  orchard  on  the  south 


side  of  the  peninsula.  Here  in  every  direction  upon  the  Up  of  mother 
earth  and  hanging  from  the  trees  were  the  tinest  of  fruits  in  the  great- 
est abundance.  Free  to  all,  '  As  God  gave  to  me,  so  give  I  to  you,** 
was  the  generous  sentiment  of  the  host  Hero,  in  eloquent  volumes, 
did  those  pear-trees  pronounce  the  scrubby  epithet  a  misnomer. 

**  Wishing  to  Mr.  Tudor  length  of  days  in  which  to  ei^joy  the  fruits  of 
his  labors,  the  merry  and  happ}  party  repaired  to  their  homes,  long  and 
gratefully  to  remember  the  pleasant  and  interesting  occasion. 

'*  We  will  state  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Editor,  that  thero  has  been 
gathered  on  Nahant  the  present  season,  by  Charles  Amory,  Esq.,  twenty 
barrels  of  apples ;  by  Caleb  Johnson,  eight  or  ten  barrels ;  W.  W. 
Johnson,  four  barrels ;  J.  W.  Page,  Esq.,  from  many  trees,  quantity 
unknown;  Francis  Johnson,  five  or  six  barrels;  Walter  Johnson,  eight 
or  ten  barrels ;  W.  R.  Johnson,  fire  or  six  barrels,  and  a  goodly  quan- 
tity of  fine  pears  ;  Albert  Whitney  many  barrels,  say  eight  or  ten  by 
estimate  ;  A.  Colby  expected  to  gather  several  l-arrels ;  Jonathan  John- 
son, five  or  six  barrels ;  Joseph  Johnson,  about  three  barrels. 

"There  has  also  been  gathered  a  quantity  of  butternuts  and  English 
walnuts.  This  is  pretty  fair,  considering  that  the  trees  are  of  but  a  few 
years'  growth.'* 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Tudor,  his  wife,  Mrs.  Fenno 
Tudor,  with  the  same  spirit,  continued  the  improve- 
ments Mr.  Tudor  had  begun.  She  purchased  the  old 
landing-place,  Nipper  Stage,  and  land  adjoining,  on 
which  she  built  the  new  wharf,  the  present  steamboat 
landing. 

^In  the  earliest  years  of  this  century  a  young 
man  just  entering  mercantile  life,  looking  around 
him  with  a  beginner's  enthuftiasm  for  unthought- 
of  and  cheap  commodities  to  carry  to  new  and 
dear  markets,  hit  upon  the  ice  which  in  limitless 
fields  clothed  his  native  lakes  in  winter.  Even  at 
that  time,  well-to-do  people  housed  a  little  ice  for 
summer's  use,  and  to  him  occurred  the  possibility  of 
transporting  this  great  absorbent  of  heat  and  producer 
of  cold  to  tropical  latitude-",  where  its  value  would  be 
greatest. 

The  substance  was  easily  obtained,  and  to  cut  it 
into  blocks  convenient  for  handling  cost  very  little. 
An  uncertain  but  probably  large  part  would  be  lost  by 
melting;  would  there  be  a  residue  after  storage, 
transportation  and  handling  which  could  be  sold  at 
such  a  price  that  all  expenses  would  be  covered  and 
a  profit  left  over?  The  young  man  who  considered 
this  project  was  Frederic  Tudor,  the  third  son  of 
Colonel  William  Tudor,  a  Revolutionary  officer  and 
friend  of  General  Washington,  and  a  lawyer  of  emi- 
nence. Born  in  Boston,  September  4,  1783,  he  was 
scarcely  twenty-one  years  old  when  he  began  to  pon- 
der the  scheme  of  a  trade  in  ice,  and  he  had  so  well 
satisfied  himself  of  its  feasibility  that  in  1805  a  cargo 
of  ice  cut  from  a  pond  on  his  father's  country  place 
in  Saugus  was  actually  loaded  on  board  a  schooner, 
and  in  charge  of  himself  as  owner  and  supercargo,  was 
shipped  to  the  island  of  Martinique. 

The  project,  of  which  this  was  but  an  attempt,  a 
bare  opening  of  what  he  calculated  would  grow  to  be 
a  great  trade  with  the  Indies,  was  laughed  at  by  all 
his  neighbors  as  a  crazy  undertaking. 

He  confessed  that  one  reason  for  sailing  along  with 
his  novel  merchandise  was  to  escape  the  jeers  of  his 


'  Written  by  bis  son,  Frederic  Tudor. 
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acquaintances  and  the  well-meant  restraint  of  his 
friends,  but  as  such  things  have  no  weight  with  the 
man  who  is  possessed  by  an  idea  and  seriously  in 
earnest  in  its  development,  his  chief  reason  was  un- 
doubtedly to  watch  the  effectiveness  of  his  precau- 
tions to  preserve  the  ice,  and  to  introduce  the  new 
product  to  its  first  market  in  the  trppics  in  person. 

So  unaccustomed  were  the  residents  of  the  island 
to  the  properties  of  ice,  and  so  unprepared  to  receive 
and  use  it,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  his  advance 
agents,  that  no  real  advantage  was  obtained  from  it; 
but  the  whole  cargo  arrived  with  trifling  shrinkage, 
and  the  success  of  this  most  important  part  of  the 
experiment  was  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

Another  motive  which  induced  young  Tudor  to 
take  passage  on  the  schooner  was  to  give  confidence 
to  the  sailors,  who  hesitated  to  embark  on  a  vessel 
filled  with  what  was  likely  to  shortly  turn  into  water, 
possibly  with  ruddenness,  and,  if  not  sink  her,  cer- 
tainly make  her  water-logged  and  unmanageable.  In 
later  years  experience  proved  ice  to  be  one  of  the 
best  cargoes.  Becoming  welded  into  a  solid  mass,  it 
gave  stiffness  and  strength  to  the  hull  inclosing  it ; 
it  could  not  shitt ;  a  vessel  loaded  with  it  could  not 
sink ;  perishable  products  shipped  with  it  were  pre- 
served, and  but  a  small  part  was  lost  by  melting,  if 
suitable  precautions  were  taken,  even  during  a  voy- 
age lasting  for  months. 

The  venture  at  Martinique,  although  nearly 
swamping  his  small  capital,  for  he  found  it  difficult 
to  dispose  of  his  merchandise,  was,  after  all,  of  a  na 
ture  to  encourage  him  in  new  attempts,  not  only  here, 
but  in  all  the  larger  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 
From  this  time  for  many  years  his  enthusiastic  na- 
ture carried  him  forward,  in  spite  of  disasters,  losses, 
accumulating  debts  and  innumerable  discourage- 
ments. He  managed,  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  money, 
even  with  a  heavy  load  of  debt  which  favoring  for- 
tune never  lightened  without  soon  involving  him 
deeper  by  unexpected  and  improbable  disasters,  to 
steadily  extend  his  business.  While  under  heavy 
expenses  from  efforts  to  introduce  the  trade  into  new 
and  untried  markets,  interlopers  appeared  and  sought 
to  wrest  from  him  those  which  were  well  established 
and  profitable ;  his  agents  would  cheat  him  out  of 
his  receipts ;  sometimes,  through  the  connivance  of 
corrupt  government  ofiicials,  they  defrauded  him  out 
of  profitable  privileges.  His  creditors  not  only 
hounded  him,  but  actively  endeavored  to  break  up 
the  very  business  which  was  their  only  reliance  for 
payment. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  his  days  and  nights  were 
spent  in  a  continuous  contest  against  adversity. 

When  he  began  the  enterprise  in  1805,  being  only 
a  youth,  he  wrote  on  the  cover  of  his  journal,  "  He 
who  gives  back  at  the  first  repulse,  without  striking  a 
second  blow,  despairs  of  success,  has  not  been,  is  not, 
and  never  will  be  a  hero  in  love,  war  or  business.*' 
Many  times  in  his  long  history  of  discouragements  he 


refers  to  th is  motto  and  takes  courage  again.  He  argue* 
with  himself  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  it  all  up  and 
enter  some  business  where  such  labor  as  he  has  given 
would  be  well  paid  ;  but  he  always  finally  decides  to 
continue.  He  is,  all  through,  completely  overcome 
by  the  consciousness  and  conviction  of  a  great  im- 
pending result,  and  after  each  repulse,  returns  to  the 
struggle  with  new  enei^y. 

In  spite  of  innumerable  reverses,  which  permitted 
only  the  slowest  progress,  he  at  last  got  the  trade  in- 
to a  condition  in  which  an  ultimate  reward  of  great 
profit  was  certain.  His  success  encouraged  a  return 
to  his  earliest  business  of  trading  in  merchandise. 

A  speculation  in  coffee,  conceived  and  managed  by 
his  friend,  Mr.  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he 
took  an  interest,  resulted  in  great  loss,  and,  as  he  was 
still  without  great  resources,  caused  his  failure.  Calling 
his  creditors  together,  he  assured  them  of  his  ability 
and  willingness  to  pay  them  all  in  full  with  interest, 
if  they  would  give  him  time.  Assuming  thus  an 
enormous  debt,  and  terribly  handicapped  by  it,  he 
went  to  work  to  accomplish  its  payment,  which  he 
finally  did  after  years  of  patient  perseverance,  his 
business  growing  meanwhile,  and  enabling  him  to 
accumulate,  besides,  a  large  property. 

His  early  youth  had  been  largely  spent  upon  his 
father's  county  place,  "Rockwood"  (now  the  Poor 
Farm  of  the  town  of  Saugus),  where  the  homestead 
is  still  standing.  Here  he  and  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters indulged  their  taste  for  gardening,  farming  and 
country  life,  and  entered  actively  into  the  study  of 
nature  and  the  making  of  agricultural  experiments. 
They  kept  a  record  of  their  doings  mainly  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  boy  Frederic,  who  even  then 
seemed  overflowing  with  ideas  and  enthusiasm. 
Although  he  was  the  only  one  of  four  brothers  who 
was  not  graduated  from  Harvard  College  (which  he 
never  ceased  to  regret  afterwards),  he  had  great 
fondness  for  letters  and  the  company  of  cultivated 
people. 

While  attending  to  his  work,  extending  the  ice 
trade  to  all  parts  of  the  tropics,  where  Europeans  or 
Americans  had  gathered  in  large  enough  numbers  to 
make  his  shipments  of  ice  profitable,  he  found  time 
to  cultivate  his  mind  by  study  and  reading  and  by 
converse  and  association  with  leading  intellects,  and 
in  later  years  to  indulge  his  fancy  in  the  rearing  of 
plants  and  trees  at  his  country  place. 

It  was  probably  as  a  horticulturist  that  he  was  best 
known  in  Essex  and  adjoining  counties. 

Fond  of  the  sea,  he  had,  along  with  Col.  Perkin?, 
Stephen  Cod  man  and  others,  been  first  to  pitch  upon 
that  gem  of  the  ocean,  Nahant,  recognizing  its  great 
charms  as  a  summer  resort.  Originally  a  common  be* 
longing  to  the  town  of  Lynn,  and  used  from  the 
earliest  time  as  a  pasture,  the  promontory  had  been 
stripped  of  what  must  have  been  a  crowning  beauty, 
its  forest  trees. 

Tudor,  who  had  now  made  Nahant  his  home,  set 
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about  to  restore  this  feature  somewhat ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  extensive  gardens  which  he  laid  out  on 
his  own  grounds,  located  and  built  the  public  roads, 
and  planted  and  cared  for  trees  on  their  margins. 
The  promontory  being  so  bold  and  high,  offered  no 
shelter  from  the  merciless  arctic  winds  of  winter; 
the  site  was  dry,  bleak  and  most  unpromising  for  ex- 
periments in  horticulture.  But  it  was  his  character- 
istic both  to  test  the  unknown  and  to  accomplish  the 
impossible. 

As  the  essence  of  a  sport  is  the  surmounting 
of  obstacles,  su  without  this  stimulus,  perhaps,  his 
efforts  as  a  gardener  would  have  failed  to  interest 
him.  His  success  should  be  measured  not  only  by  re- 
sults, which  were  coubiderable,  but  by  the  difficulties 
successfully  overcome  and  the  permanent  character 
of  his  improvements.  During  his  life  his  garden  was 
kept  in  the  most  advanced  state  of  cultivation,  the 
products  frequently  taking  the  highest  prizes ;  the  re- 
sults were  due  to  his  own  knowledge  and  care,  as- 
sisted by  such  native  Yankee  talent  as  he  could  find 
about  him.  He  never  employed  a  trained  and  edu- 
cated gardener.  It  was  his  pleasure  that  the  com- 
munity should  enjoy  free  what  had  cost  him  so  much ; 
admission  to  the  gardens  was  always  readily  granted, 
and  when  the  fruit  was  ripe,  all  the  children  of  the 
town  were  invited  to  come  with  baskets  and  to  fill 
them  during  the  day.  Afterwards  they  were  enter- 
tained by  a  sumptuous  collation. 

He  made  many  attempts  to  discover  valuable  seed- 
lings, but  met  with  no  substantial  success,  although 
he  spent  years  in  costly  experimenting;  nor  did  he 
need  thin  glory.  He  won  credit  enough  in  his  hard- 
earned  success  in  covering  his  loved  Nahant  with 
trees,  now,  nearly  thirty  years  after  his  death,  in  their 
prime,  and  by  his  generous  expenditures  in  public 
improvements  for  her  benefit.  His  method  in  plant- 
ing and  transplanting  was  principally  to  provide  arti- 
ficial shelters.  He  used  to  set  out  hardy  and  quick- 
growing  trees  as  wind  barriers  to  protect  those  of 
slower  growth  and  greater  shade-giving  qualities, 
which,  when  they  had  grown  to  sufficient  size,  would 
support  each  other  in  resisting  the  wind,  after  the 
protecting  trees  were  removed.  No  one  who  should 
vi&it  Nahant  at  the  present  time  can  understand  the 
utter  incredulity  with  which  his  attempts  at  tree-plant- 
iog  were  regarded  by  his  contemporaries,  so  magnif- 
icent is  the  outcome  of  his  perseverance. 

The  first  growth  of  Balm  of  Gileads  has  now  nearly 
all  disappeared,  and  the  protected  trees  now  stand 
secure,  and  handsome  elms  and  maples,  some  of  them 
two  feet  in  diameter. 

A  word  about  the  man  himself.  To  accomplish 
such  results  he  required  confidence  in  their  ultimate 
value,  enthusiasm,  self-reliance  and  perseverance ;  also 
belief  in  himself  and  the  rightness  of  his  course,  that 
is  to  say,  honesty  and  truthfulness.  He  possessed 
these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree,  and,  in  addition 
such  an  originality  of  thought  and  language  and  con- 


duct as  to  be  remarkable,  and  make  him  a  most  enter- 
taining companion.  While  he  was  a  stubborn  fighter 
for  his  own  rights,  he  was  generous  in  conceding  the 
rights  of  others.  He  had  a  deep  sense  of  religion, 
without  cant ;  was  charitable,  yet  with  discriminating 
justice.  He  possessed  a  romantic,  even  poetic  nature, 
and  his  hard  life,  ever  subdued  his  finer  feelings  or 
diminished  his  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men.  He 
was  a  champion  to  the  weak  and  to  women  chivalrous 
in  an  unusual  degree. 

His  mother  and  sisters  were  women  of  marked 
character  and  accomplishments ;  perhaps  from  them 
he  derived  a  high  ideal  of  women,  such  as  springs 
from  sincere  admiration  and  a  contact  with  none  but 
the  noblest  and  best. 

He  lived  to  see  all  his  concerns  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  died  peacefully  in  the  midst  of  his  family 
on  the  6th  of  December,  1864,  in  the  eighty-first  year 
of  his  age. 


CHAPTER  CXVII. 

N  AH  ANT— ( Continued). 

Incorporation  of  Totmr—Boa(U^The  New  Town—8uvMner  BeiidenU—Fiah- 
ing  Inleretl— Other  Indu^rie§Shipweck$  and  StorfM—SchooU^ 
Churchet. 

Incorporation  of  Town.— In  1846  the  residents 
and  non-residents  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  be  in- 
corporated as  a  town,  but  their  petition  was  so  stren- 
uously opposed  by  the  Lynn  people  that  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners  was  refused  by  the  Legislature.  The 
petitiouers  then  asked  of  the  Lynn  people  in  their 
town-meeting  to  grant  sufficient  sums  of  money  to 
protect  the  beach,  and  to  make  improvements  in  the 
roads  at  Nahant,  but  they  failed  in  these  requests. 

A  movement  was  then  made  by  the  Nahant  people 
to  commence  the  several  improvements  from  their 
own  contributions.  Mr.  Frederic  Tudor  was  one  of 
the  largest  contributors,  and  built  nearly  all  the 
street  now  known  as  Willow  Road. 

The  road  from  Nahant  to  Lynn  was  then  simply  a 
long  beach,  and  at  high  tide  nothing  more  than  a 
ridge  of  soft  sand,  through  which  it  was  very  difficult 
and  wearisome  to  travel,  but  at  low  or  half- tide  the 
hard,  firm  sand  made  a  much  easier  road.  All  jour- 
neys, therefore,  across  the  beach  were  made  at  low 
tide,  unless  necessity  demanded  otherwise.  The 
time-table  for  the  first  stage  line  to  Nahant  was 
changed  weekly  to  correspond  with  the  tides.  It  was 
prbbably  this  dependence  on  the  tides  which  encour- 
aged the  steamboats  to  run  so  early  to  Nahant  from 
Boston.  A  plank  breakwater  had  been  built  across 
the  low  places  on  the  beach,  and  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  Long  Beach  a  tall,  white  pole  was  placed 
as  a  guide.  In  1845  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Nahant  was  held  at  the  Nahant  Hotel  to  forward  the 
building  of  a  graveled  road  across  the  beach.     Some 
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of  those  present  thought  it  would  not  be  practicable, 
as  by  putting  gravel  over  the  loose  sand  the  wheels 
of  vehicles  would  cut  through,  and  in  this  way  the 
gravel  would  become  mixed  with  the  sand,  making 
the  road  no  better  than  before.  With  this  view  they 
proposed  a  plank  road,  which  did  not  meet  with  ap- 
proval. After  a  full  discussion,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Frederic  Tudor, 
John  H.  Gray,  Phineas  Drew  and  Caleb  Johnson, 
who  were  instructed  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  a 
road,  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  same,  and  to 
consult  with  the  selectmen  of  Lynn  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  co-operation  of  the  town.  That  this  was  not 
the  only  scheme  at  that  time  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  the  Lynn  Whig  of  Septembt-r  13, 
1845  :  "A  correspondent  of  the  Transcript  states  that 
the  committee  will  probably  report  in  favor  of  build- 
ing upon  this  beach  (Long  Beach,  Nahant)  a  branch 
for  the  Eastern  Railroad." 

In  1847  a  town-meeting  held  at  Lynn  voted  an  ap- 
propriation of  one  thousand  dollars  to  defray  a  part 
of  the  expense  of  constructing  a  road  over  Long 
Beach,  provided  that  said  road  be  built  and  finished 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  selectmen.  The  road  was 
then  l^uilt  by  spreading  gravel  over  the  sand,  and 
was  about  one  rod  wide.  It  was  completed  in  the 
summer  of  1848.  Again,  in  April,  1849,  the  town  of 
Lynn  voted  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  new 
road  over  Long  Beach,  provided  that  an  equal  sum 
be  subscribed  by  the  Nahant  people.  In  this  way  a 
narrow,  graveled  road  was  completed  from  Lynn  to 
Nahant. 

In  March,  1851,  a  severe  storm  entirely  submerged 
the  beach,  damaging  the  breakwater,  washing  gullies 
through  the  new  road,  and  covering  a  large  part  of 
it  with  sand.  The  newspapers  of  that  day  reported 
the  road  as  washed  away,  but  it  proved  otherwise, 
as  the  sand  had  only  covered  the  gravel,  and,  when 
removed,  the  road-bed  was  found  to  be  but  slightly 
damaged,  as  the  gravel  was  washed  away  only  in  a  few 
places.  From  year  to  year  large  sums  were  expended 
upon  the  widening  and  perfecting  of  this  beach  road. 
A  breakwater  was  built,  and  at  great  cost  has  been 
maintained  down  to  the  present  time  ;  so  that  to-day 
we  have  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  State — well 
watered  in  the  summer,  and  lighted  at  night  through- 
out the  year. 

In  1848  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  for  the  protection  of  Long  Beach,  *'  for- 
bidding all  persons  to  carry  away  or  remove  by  land 
or  by  water  any  stones,  gravel  or  sand  from  the  Long 
Beach,  in  the  town  of  Lynn,"  and  in  1852  an  addi- 
tional act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  forbidding 
the  removal  of  sea- weed  from  Long  or  Short  Beach. 

In  1853  the  inhabitants  of  Nahant  again  petitioned 
the  Legislature  to  be  incorporated  as  a  town,  to  be 
called  Nahant  This  petition  proved  successful,  and 
the  act,  making  Nahant  a  separate  town,  was  approved 
by  the  Governor  March  29,  1853.    The  new  town  had 


within  its  boundaries  all  of  Long  Beach.  The  city  of 
Lynn  consented  to  this  division,  as  it  would  be  thereby 
freed  from  further  expense  in  maintaining  the  break- 
water and  keeping  the  new  road  in  repair.  The  set- 
tlement with  Lynn  regarding  the  public  property 
was  left  to  referees,  who  agreed  that  the  town  of 
Nahant  should  pay  to  the  city  of  Lynn  $2033.45. 
The  Boston  Bee,  referring  to  the  new  little  town  of 
Nahant,  says, — "  It  is  said  to  contain  about  thirty 
voters.  Hull  must  cave  in.  In  tho  future  it  will  be 
*as  goes  Nahant,  so  goes  the  State.'  We  wish  Maa- 
sachusetts  were  as  sure  to  be  right  as  Nahant  is. 

"  We  know  of  no  other  town  of  which  so  large  a 
per  cent,  are  Whigs.  It  is  to  be  expected  from  sach 
that  they  are  a  model  people  in  other  respects, 

"  Long  live  the  small  town  of  Nahant  I " 

The  New  Town. — The  new  town  had  a  popula- 
tion of  three  hundred  people,  sixty-nine  dwellings 
and  thirty  voters. 

There  was  a  long  road  or  street  from  Lynn  to  the 
Nahant  Hotel ;  a  cart- way  to  North  Spring;  a  street, 
one  rod  wide,  to  the  school-house  and  Gary's  gate, 
called  School-house  Lane.  Below  Whitney's  Hotel 
the  streets  had  been  laid  out  by  Coolidge.  Very  few 
were  laid  out  in  straight  lines,  and  all  the  roads  and 
curved  paths  were  as  irregular  as  the  lines  along  the 
shore  that  mark  the  tides. 

Nahant  had  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation  two 
churches,  one  school-house  with  forty-eight  scholars, 
four  public-houses,  ten  boarding-houses,  two  firms  of 
carpenters  and  builders,  one  paint-|ihop,  a  grocery 
store  and  post-office.  A  small  building  at  Bass  Point 
was  kept  in  summer  by  Mr.  Nathan  Moore  as  a  restau- 
rant, which  was  a  popular  resort  for  picnic-parties. 
Above  the  residence  of  Mr.  Tudor  all  the  land  was  a 
wide,  open  pasture,  with  foot-paihs  running  in  every 
direction,  to  and  from  the  main  road  to  the  several 
beaches.  But  few  walls  or  fences  obstructed  the  right 
of  way  over  these  broad  acres ;  stranger  or  native 
might  roam  at  will.  The  pebbly  beaches  were  as 
free  to  all  as  the  ocean  itself.  Fishing  was  free  on 
the  rocky  points  and  by  the  still  waters  in  the  coves. 
There  were  no  sig^-s  then  of  **  Private  Grounds,"  "  No 
Trespassing  Here,"  and  the  cattle  roamed  at  will 
over  the  fields. 

Longfellow  says,  in  his  journal  of  1850 :  "  One  of 
the  prettiest  sights  of  Nahant  is  the  cows  going  over 
the  beach  at  sunset,  from  the  cow-rights  of  Nahant 
to  the  cow*yards  of  Lynn.  Their  red  hides  and  the 
reflection  in  the  wet  sand  light  up  the  gray  picture  of 
the  sky  and  surge."  In  the  bay  were  the  fishing  ves- 
sels, and  among  them  was  the  only  yacht  of  that  day, 
the  "  Raven,"  owned  by  one  of  the  summer  residents. 
This  trim  little  craft,  decked  in  the  flags  of  different 
nationalities  and  the  private  signals  of  the  owner, 
made  a  striking  contrast  with  the  homely  fishing  ves- 
sels. The  first  sound  that  disturbed  the  unbroken 
silence  of  early  morning  was  the  ring  of  the  heavy 
fisherman's  boots,  as  they  passed  through  the  streets 
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OD  their  way  to  their  boats ;  then  the  sounds  of  hoist- 
ing sails,  the  sharp  click  of  the  windlass,  as  the  heavy 
mooring  chains  were  lifted  from  the  bows  of  the 
fishing  fleet, — then  one  by  one  with  spreading  sails 
they  silently  left  their  moorings,  to  appear  again  in 
the  distant  horizon  with  their  white  sails  dancing  like 
fairies  in  the  morning  sun.  In  the  evening  the  vessels 
returned  again  with  bountiful  fares. 

The  town  had  hardly  launched  out  in  its  self-gov- 
ernment when  the  contested  question  of  land  rights 
and  ownership  in  surplus  lands  and  of  the  beaches 
arose.  As  early  as  1800  a  society  was  formed  and 
known  as  the  "  Proprietors  of  the  Nahant  Pastures." 
This  society  held  annual  meetings  and  designated  the 
number  of  acres  of  land  that  should  comprise  a  cow- 
right  ;  but  nevertheless,  the  lands  soon  began  to  be 
sold  in  small  parcels,  on  which  houses  were  built. 
When  Nahant  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  it  claimed 
the  ownership  of  the  land,  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
Nahant  pastures  were  ignored.  In  1856  a  committee 
was  appoint^  in  town-meeting  to  make  investiga- 
tions relative  to  the  rights  of  the  town  in  the  undi- 
vided and  unimproved  lands  within  its  corporate 
limits.  This  committee  surveyed  the  town  and  found 
in  nearly  every  range  sufficient  land  to  give  each  lot, 
as  laid  out  in  1706,  its  full  acreage  and  poles. 

In  their  report,  they  returned  two  surplus  parcels 
of  land  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  ranges,  with 
a  list  of,  lots  as  laid  out  to  several  original  proprietors, 
these  lots  appearing  to  have  no  recorded  title  from 
the  original  grantors  of  Lynn. 

The  town  could  have  no  claim  to  these  lots,  as  the 
original  owners  received  their  title  from  the  vote  of 
town-meeting  in  1706,  and  the  town  of  Lynn  was  the 
original  grantor.  This  barred  Nahant  from  any 
ownership,  excepting  by  purchase  from  the  grantors 
or  their  heirs.  Subsequent  conveyancers  have  found 
titles  from  the  registry  of  deeds  for  all  the  several 
lots  claimed  by  the  town,  and  there  is  hardly  a  lot 
that  is  not  traceable  and  has  not  a  recorded  title, 
which  should  dispel  the  erroneous  idea  that  Nahant 
lands  are  lacking  in  good  titles.  Surplus  land  and 
the  title  to  the  beaches,  however,  offered  questions 
which  have  been  discussed  more  than  any  other.  It 
was  claimed  by  one  party  that  the  citizens  of  Nahant 
owned  the  beaches  in  common,  for  gathering  drift- 
wood, kelp  and  sea-weed.  This  right  had  been  re- 
served for  the  citizens  of  Lynn  by  the  division  made 
in  1706,  as  by  that  division  all  the  land  was  divided 
into  lots  and  parcels  for  each  inhabitant,  but  the 
beaches  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  townspeople 
in  common.  In  accordance  with  this  right,  the  citi- 
zens of  Nahant,  when  it  became  a  separate  town, 
claimed  all  the  beaches  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  town.  On  the  other  hand,  those  owning  land 
bordering  on  the  sea  claimed  the  right  to  the  shore 
to  low-water  mark,  by  statute  law.  This  latter 
opinion  prevailed,  as  at  this  date,  and  there  is  now 
but  little,  if  any,  question  on  this  point. 
90 


After  a  continuous  struggle  with  the  city  of  Lynn 
for  the  title  of  Long  Beach,  the  courts  decided  that 
the  right  to  the  beach  had  passed  from  the  city  of 
Lynn,  by  the  act  of  incorporation  that  made  Nahant 
a  town,  and  thus  the  right  of  Long  Beach  went  to  the 
new  town,  as  the  beach  was  held  to  be  a  part  of  its 
territory. 

Summer  Residents. — The  cottages  of  the  sum- 
mer residents  were  at  first  small  and  primitive, 
usually  of  one  and  a  half  stories,  a  few  hav- 
ing two  stories.  There  were  generally  piazzas 
on  each  side,  and  rose-bushes  usually  were  planted 
by  the  side  of  the  pronged  posts  that  supported  the 
piazza  roof,  and  this  was  about  all  the  pretension 
there  was  to  floral  display,  save  the  lilac  and  a  few 
other  hardy  plants.  The  foot-paths  leading  from  cot- 
tage to  cottage  gave  the  appearance  of  an  informal 
and  social  summer  life  among  the  cottagers.  Long- 
fellow says  in  his  journal :  "  Life  at  Nahant  partakes 
of  the  monotony  of  the  sea.  The  walk  along  the 
shore,  the  surf,  the  rocks,  the  sails  that  embellish  the 
water,  books  and  friendly  chat, — these  make  up  the 
agreeable  rounds." 

Among  the  many  distinguished  people  who  made 
their  summer  homes  at  Nahant  was  Wm.  H.  Pbes- 
COTT,  the  historian.  It  was  his  custom  every  morn- 
ing to  spend  several  hours  walking  back  and  forth 
under  a  row  of  willow  trees,  now  a  part  of  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Sears.  The  boys  of  the  village  would  often 
meet  him  there,  as  they  carried  their  supplies  of 
bread,  groceries  or  milk,  in  their  baskets  or  pails,  to 
the  summer  residents.  He  would  usually  see  them 
coming,  and  wait  at  the  end  of  the  path  until  they 
reached  him ;  then  he  would  take  basket  or  pail 
and  carry  it  up  the  hill  to  the  other  end  of  the  path. 
We  all  loved  the  kindly  man  who  so  many  times 
helped  us  with  our  little  burdens  up  the  hill. 

Longfellow  we  saw  every  morning  sitting  by  the 
window  writing,  and  we  used  to  wonder  what  he 
could  be  writing  so  much  about.  Years  later  we  read 
the  "Song  of  Hiawatha,"  which  was  partly  written  in 
the  Johnson  house. 

Daniel  Webster  visited  Nahant  in  1851,  and  an 
account  of  his  visit  here  is  given  in  a  Lynn  paper  at 
that  date : 

"  The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  is  now  at  Nahant,  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  James  W.  Paige.  The  people  of 
Nahant  called  upon  him  at  about  nine  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  evening  and  were  very  cordially  received 
by  him. 

"  He  shook  them  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  greeted 
them  with  the  familiarity  of  old  friends.  After  a  half- 
hour's  social  conversation  and  earnest  greeting  they 
gave  three  hearty  cheers  for  *  Webster  and  the  Union,* 
which  were  responded  to  by  Mr.  Webster  in  a  few 
remarks,  urging  the  importance  of  inculcating  and 
cherishing  union  principles.  After  expressing  his 
gratification  and  thanks  for  the  honor  of  the  visit,  he 
bade  them  an  affectionate  good-night. 
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"The  company  left  highly  gratified  with  the  visit, 
and  feeling  that  they  had  been  favored  by  an  inter- 
view with  the  greatest  man  the  world  now  knows. 

"We  understand  that  Mr.  Webster  has  taken  rooms 
at  Colonel  Drew's,  where  we  doubt  not  he  will  be  re- 
invigorated  by  the  sea  breezes  at  that  delightful  place 
of  resort.  He  appears  in  much  better  health  than  we 
have  seen  him  for  some  time." 

Professor  Aoassiz  made  his  home  at  Nahant  for 
many  summers,  and  nowhere  could  he  have  been 
more  respected  and  beloved  than  he  was  by  the 
townspeople.  He  endeared  himself  to  all  by  his 
perfect  simplicity  and  by  his  kind  and  cordial  man- 
ner. One  day  a  strange  fish  was  caught  by  the  fish- 
ermen ;  no  one  'could  i^nd  a  name  for  it,  and  finally 
they  decided  to  go  themselves  and  consult  Professor 
Agassiz.  When  they  reached  his  house  they  found 
him  at  dinner;  but  on  this  occasion,  as  on  many 
another  of  the  same  nature,  he  at  once  left  the  table 
and  appeared  on  the  piazza  to  welcome  his  callers. 
I  am  sure  no  one  that  was  present  will  ever  forget 
that  pleasant  countenance  as  he  took  the  fish,  and 
holding  it  up  in  both  hands,  he  looked  at  it  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  turning  to  the  fishermen  said, 
"  Why,  is  not  this  a  bonito  ? "  This  occasion  was 
made  so  pleasant  by  the  further  description  of  the 
fish  that  all  were  filled  with  admiration  for  him,  and 
ever  after  to  be  lucky  enough  to  catch  a  rare  fish  to 
carry  to  Professor  Agassiz  was  a  treat  all  strove  for. 

Among  other  interesting  occasions  at  Nahant  was 
the  visit  of  Father  Matthew,  the  celebrated  temperance 
reformer.  A  platform  was  built  for  him  under  the 
trees  in  front  of  the  old  Johnson  homestead,  from 
which  he  addressed  the  citizens  present,  and  many  at 
the  close  of  his  address  signed  the  pledge. 

Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  was  also  one  of  the  early  summer 
residents  at  Nahant.  The  first  summer  he  spent  here 
he  occupied  rooms  at  the  Nahant  Hotel,  but  after- 
wards had  a  cottage.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Nahant,  as  the  following  quotation  will 
show. 

In  describing  the  beach  before  the  road  was  built 
he  writes : 


**  Road  to  Nahant  there  is  none.  The  oi  iroXAoi  go  there  hj 
but  when  the  tide  is  down  you  may  drive  there  with  a  thousand  chari- 
ots over  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  As  I  suppose  there  is  not  such  another 
place  in  the  known  world,  my  tale  will  wait  while  I  describe  it  more  fully. 
Nahant  (it  is  still  called  by  its  Indian  name  Nahant)  is  so  far  out  into 
the  ocean  that  what  is  called  the  '  ground-swell  '—the  majestic  heave  of 
its  great  bosom  going  on  forever  like  respiration,  though  its  face  may 
be  like  a  mirror  beneath  the  sun,  and  a  wind  may  not  have  crisped  its 
surfoce  for  days  and  weeks,  is  as  broad  and  powerful  within  a  rood  of  the 
shore  as  it  is  a  thousand  miles  at  soa. 

"  The  promontory  itself  i«  never  wholly  left  by  the  ebb ;  but  from  its 
western  extremity  there  runs  a  narrow  ridge,  scarce  broad  enough  for  a 
horse  path,  impassable  for  the  rocks  and  sea-weed  of  which  it  is  mat- 
ted, and  extending,  at  Just  high  water  mark,  from  Nahant  to  the  main- 
land. Seaward  fh)m  this  ridge  descends  .an  expanse  of  sand,  left  bare 
six  hours  out  of  twelve  by  the  retreating  sea,  as  smooth  and  hard  as 
marble,  and  as  broad  and  apparently  as  level  as  the  plain  of  the  Her- 
raus.  For  three  miles  it  stretches  away  without  shell  or  stone,  a  sur- 
face  of  white,  flue-grained  sand,  beaten  so  hard  by  the  eternal  hammer 
of  the  turf  that  the  hoof  of  a  horse  scarce  marks  it,  and  the  heaviest 


wheel  leaves  it  is  as  printless  as  a  floor  of  granite.  This  will  be  easily 
understood  when  yon  remember  the  terrible  rise  and  fall  of  the  ocean 
swell,  from  the  very  bosom  of  which,  in  all  its  breadth  and  strength, 
roll  in  the  waves  of  the  flowing  tide,  breaking  down  on  the  beach,  every 
one  with  the  thunder  of  a  host  precipitated  from  the  battlements  of  a 
castle.*' 

John  Lothrop  Motley  loved  and  admired 
Nahant,  and  spent  many  summers  there,  passing  his 
last  summer  in  this  country  at  the  **  Villa  "  with  his 
friend,  Mri«.  J.  E.  Lodge.  From  the  life  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  May  we  quote  the  following : 

*' During  the  summer  of  1820,  at  the  invitation  of  several  gentlemen 
of  Boston,  I  accompanied  them  to  Nahant,  wbfch  1  ad  then  become  a 
favorite  resort  in  the  hot  season,  and  spent  three  months  I  instructed 
their  children  during  the  week,  and  conducted  the  s<^rvice  of  public 
worship  each  Sunday  morning.  I  remember  that  I  enjoyed  my  little 
school,  and  that  among  my  pupils  were  some  boys  who  have  since  be- 
come distinguished  men,  especially  the  Rev.  Kobert  C.  Waterson,  and 
the  historian,  John  Lothrop  Motley." 

From  this  statement  we  infer  that  Mr.  Motley 
learned  his  first  lesson  in  the  old  stone  school-house, 
[n  later  years  he  spent  a  number  of  summers  in  the 
Hood  house,  where  a  part  of  one  of  his  histories  was 
written. 

John  Ellerton  Lodge^  was  born  in  Boston  No- 
vember 26,  1807,  and  was  the  third  son  and  sixth 
child  of  Giles  Lodge  and  his  wife,  Abigail  Langdon. 
Giles  Lodge  was  a  young  Englishman,  who  came  to 
the  West  Indies  on  business  about  1790,  and  fled  from 
St.  Domingo  in  1792,  at  the  time  of  the  great  massa- 
cre, narrowly  escaping  with  his  life.  On  reaching 
Boston  he  established  himself  there  as  the  corre- 
spondent of  his  brother's  firm  in  Liverpool,  and  soon 
afterward  married,  and  became  an  American  citizen. 
Mrs.  Lodge  was  descended  from  the  well-known 
Langdon  family,  and  through  her  mother  from  Lieu- 
tenant-General John  Walley,  who  at  one  time  com- 
manded the  colonial  forces  in  Queen  Anne's  wars. 

Mr.  Lodge  received  his  early  education  at  the  Bos- 
ton public  schools.  He  was  an  active,  energetic  boy, 
but  fond  of  books ;  and  his  one  great  desire  was  to  go 
to  Harvard  College.  His  father,  however,  although 
a  successful  and  prosperous  merchant,  had  a  large  and 
growing  family  and  many  expenses.  After  the  New 
England  fashion,  therefore,  he  sent  his  eldest  son,  Dr. 
G.  H.  Lodge,  the  translator  of  "  Winckelmann,"  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  Cambridge,  but  felt  that  he  could 
not  aflbrd  to  do  more  for  the  younger  boys.  Accord- 
ingly John,  when  he  finished  school,  went  at  once  into 
his  father's  counting-room.  A  boy's  place  in  the  Boston 
counting-rooms  of  that  day  was  no  sinecure,  and 
Mr.  Lodge  chafed  under  the  restraint  and  also  under 
the  parental  discipline,  which  was  extremely  strict. 
He  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  shift  for  himself,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  two  hundred  dollars 
which  he  had  saved,  he  left  his  father,  and,  being  of 
an  adventurous  turn,  went  to  New  Orleans,  a  far 
cry  from  Boston,  in  1823.    There  he  engaged  in  the 

1  The  engraving  which  accompanies  this  sketch  is  by  Wilcux,  from 
the  portrait  by  Eamea,  painted  in  1842,  and  now  in  the  poaseasion  of 
Mrs.  John  £.  Lodge. 
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cotton  business,  and  being  both  bold  and  sagacious, 
he  prospered  and  made  money.  He  remained 
in  New  Orleans  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  com- 
ing North  only  for  the  summers,  which  he  spent 
at  Nahant,  or  in  making  an  occasional  journey 
to  England.  About  1840,  having  accumulated  a 
moderate  fortune,  he  retired  from  business  and  re- 
turned to  Boston  to  live,  and  in  1842  married  Anna, 
the  only  surviving  daughter  of  Henry  Cabot,  of  Bos- 
ton. After  his  marriage  Mr.  Lodge  again  engaged  in 
business  as  a  China  merchant,  in  which  he  became 
very  successful,  owning  many  ships  and  carrying  on 
an  extensive  trade  with  the  East. 

Mr.  Lodge  had  always  been  fond  of  Nahant,  and 
as  his  wife's  family  had  lived  there  for  many  years, 
he  had  made  it  his  summer  home.  Despite  his  many 
and  large  business  cares,  he  always  interested  him- 
self cordially  and  actively  in  everything  which  came 
into  his  life,  and  very  soon,  therefore,  extended 
his  interest  to  the  little  town  where  he  passed  his 
summers.  For  many  years  he  was  the  treasurer  of 
the  Union  Church  at  Nahant,  and  gave  to  its  pros- 
perity much  time  and  thought.  He  also  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  which  could  tend  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  town.  He  never  entered  public  life  in 
any  way,  but  leaving  the  Whig  party  after  Web- 
ster's 7th  of  March  speech,  became  an  ardent  Free 
Soiler  and  Republican.  This,  with  him,  was  not 
a  difficult  step,  for  during  his  long  residence  in 
the  South  he  had  imbibed  an  intense  hatred  of 
slavery,  and  he  now  threw  himself  into  the  oppo- 
sition to  its  extension  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  strong 
nature.  He  took  a  profound  interest  in  the  Fremont 
campaign,  making  then  the  only  political  speeches, 
of  which  he  was  ever  guilty,  to  the  assembled  long- 
shoremen on  Commercial  wharf  in  Boston,  where  his 
office  was  and  where  his  ships  were  unloaded.  He 
was  a  devoted  friend  and  admirer  of  Charles  Sumner, 
who  passed  many  weeks  of  every  summer  as  his 
guest  at  Nahant ;  and  he  aided  the  Republican  cause 
with  his  purse  and  influence  in  unstinted  measure. 

In  1856  Mr.  Lodge  bought  some  land  adjoining  Mr. 
Cabot's  house,  where  he  lived,  and  amused  himself 
by  cultivating  and  improving  it.  About  a  year  later 
he  formally  became  a  citizen  of  the  town,  and  inter 
ested  himself  more  than  ever  in  its  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement. At  the  same  time  the  great  panic 
ruined,  among  many  others,  the  Chicopee  Mill«,  and 
Mr.  Lodge  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  corporation, 
thus  undertaking,  in  addition  to  his  already  exten- 
sive business,  the  heavy  burden  of  restoring  the  for- 
tunes of  the  bankrupt  company. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion broke  upon  the  country.  Unable»  on  account 
of  physical  disability,  to  enter  the  army,  as  he  wished, 
he  threw  himself  into  every  measure  in  support  of 
the  war  with  characteristic  intensity.  His  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  subscription  to  raise  and 
equip  the  little  quota  of  Nahant,  and  in  Boston  be 


gave  lavishly  to  every  similar  demand.  To  one 
friend  who  came  to  him  for  a  subscription  for  some 
new  regiment,  he  handed  his  signed  check  with  the 
amount  left  blank,  to  be  filled  up  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  committee. 

In  1861  the  hotel  at  Nahant  on  East  Point  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  the  property  was  thrown  upon 
the  market.  Mr.  Lodge,  who  had  long  desired  a 
larger  place  than  the  one  which  he  occupied,  imme- 
diately bought  the  hotel  estate  for  the  mortgages  then 
upon  it,  and  at  once  set  about  putting  the  property  in 
order,  with  a  view  to  building  there.  This  was  the 
amusement  and  pleasure  of  the  summer  of  1862,  the 
last  of  his  life.  The  cares  of  his  business,  the  work 
of  restoring  the  Chicopee  Mills,  which  had  been  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  and  the  intense  anxiety 
which  he  felt  as  to  the  war,  all  combined  to  bxeak 
down  a  strong  constitution.  He  never  spared  him- 
self, but  gave  to  everything  his  utmost  strength, 
without  reckoning  the  cost.  The  vital  forces  had 
been  sapped,  and  he  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in 
Nahant,  September  11,  1862.  He  left  a  widow  and 
two  children, — Elizabeth  Cabot  James,  the  wife  of 
George  Abbot  James,  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who 
still  own  and  live  upon  the  East  Point  estate  at  Na- 
hant. 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Express  Messenger^  in 
the  last  number  of  that  journal,  informs  his  readers 
that  he  has  found  at  last  the  right  spot  to  spend  the 
warm  weather  in.  We  quote  his  advice  and  descrip- 
tion, as  both  are  seasonable  at  this  time.  He  begins 
his  epistle  from  Nahant  in  the  following  strain  : 

"01  thou  fagged  and  Jaded  citizen,  well  nigh  worn  bone-bare  by  the 
moil  and  beat  of  '  the  town,*  hast  ever  been  to  Nahant  ? 

**  And  you,  ye  plea8ure-«eekeni,ye  hunters  after  cool  spots  and  invig- 
orating breezes,  if  ye  have  never  been  to  Nahant,  ye  cannot  possibly 
have  an  adequate  idea  of  its  unapproachable  superiority  over  every 
other  watering-place  in  this  hemisphere. 

**  Probably  tliere  is  not  a  habitable  acre  upon  any  sea-coast,  upon  this 
or  any  other  continent,  so  wildly  and  grandly  picturesque,  yet  abound- 
ing in  comfort," 

"  It  is  a  narrow  tongue  of  rock  and  earth,  thrust  out  from  the  land, 
into  the  sea,  to  cool. 

*'0n  three  sides  it  Is  bounded  by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
fanned  by  ocean  winds  which  are  whistling  around  my  ears  as  I  scribble 
this. 

"Nature  has  done  much  for  Nahant— in  (act,  almost  all— and  art  has 
supplied  the  deficiency. 

"To  those  familiar  with  Boston  and  its  beautiful  vicinities,  nothing 
new  can  be  told,  perhaps,  about  the  locality  amid  whose  cooling  breezes 
it  Is  DOW  my  felicity  to  sojourn,  while  my  southern  and  we8t«m  friends 
and  the  self-sacrificing  fashionable  at  Saratoga  are  sweltering  in  the 
horrid,  torrid  temperature  of  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit. 

"  But  there  are  thousands  at  this  moment  prospecting  through  the 
country  for  a  cool  spot  to  'lay  off  in,"  who  must  be  in  heathen  igno- 
rance of  the  fact  that  Nahant  is  the  place  where  all  the  sea-breezes  *  put 
in*  when  other  ahoret  ar«  too  hot  for  them,  and  that  here  is  the  most  spa- 
clous  and  magnificent  temple  that  old  Neptune  has  ever  raised  to  his 
honor. 

"Aug.  4, 1851." 

Fishing  Interest.— From  the  earliest  times  the 
fishing  interest  largely  entered  into  the  support  of  the 
townspeople,  and  from  it  quite  a  revenue  was  derived. 
Fishing  vessels  were  owned  by  Nahant  residents  from 
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the  first;  but  we  know  but  little  of  the  real  history 
of  these  very  early  boats  and  crews.  In  1824  the 
well-known  schooner  "Lafayette,"  which  was  built  at 
Essex,  was  at  Nahant.  This  fishing  vessel,  with  her 
crew  of  native  fishermen,  had  many  an  adventure ; 
but  with  the  skillful  management  of  her  captain  and 
crew,  she  always  reached  her  moorings  in  safety,  and 
we  have  no  casualty  to  record  in  her  many  voyages. 
She  was  built  after  the  old  style  fishing  boats  of  her 
day,  having  a  sharp  or  "  pinky  "  stern,  full  bows  and 
schooner  rig,  being  of  thirty  tons  burden.  Her  two 
skippers  were  Caleb  and  Joseph  Johnson.  Joseph 
was  always  in  command  during  the  winter  months, 
but  Caleb  was  her  more  permanent  skipper.  Both 
were  remarkable  men,  as  is  shown  by  their  abilities 
as  pilots  and  seamen  on  their  fishing  trips,  for  the 
only  nautical  instrument  they  had,  with  which  to 
navigate  their  craft,  was  a  compass,  which,  through 
neglect,  was  often  out  of  order.  It  is  related  that  one 
of  them,  when  twenty  miles  from  land,  in  a  thick 
snow-storm,  kept  saying  to  himself,  **  How  can  I  find 
where  the  land  is  without  a  compass?"  but  in  spite 
of  his  dark  forebodings,  he  made  Boston  Light  exactly 
ahead,  showing  his  great  and  instinctive  judgment. 
They  never  forgot  the  bearings  of  the  various  fishing- 
grounds,  although  years  might  have  elapsed  since 
they  had  last  visited  them.  As  pilots  in  Boston  Har- 
bor, none  could  excel  them,  either  in  day  or  night 
navigation,  and  they  seemed  to  be  familiar  with  every 
channel,  rock  and  shoal.  For  fifty  years  Caleb  was 
constantly  employed  in  fishing,  until  a  severe  accident 
happened  to  him  by  falling  through  an  upper  scafibld 
floor  in  his  barn,  from  which  fall  he  never  fully  re- 
covered. 

Caleb  Johnson  was  noted  for  his  caution,  but  his 
brother,  Joseph,  was  of  a  different  type,  and  neither 
wind,  weather  or  roughness  of  the  sea  daunted  him, 
and  he  was  always  remarkable  for  his  endurance- 
Joseph  never  left  his  fishing-lines  until  he  had  caught 
the  fish  he  was  after,  and  he  would  always  bring  home 
his  full  share  of  them.  When  an  old  man  he  spent 
a  day  on  the  fishing-grounds,  in  his  favorite  craft,  the 
"  Lafayette,"  and,  on  returning  home,  a  northwest  gale 
sprang  up,  and  he  was  allowed  to  take  the  helm.  The 
old  pluck  had  not  abated  one  jot.  He  carried  sail, 
and  refused  to  have  a  reef  taken,  until  the  crew,  be- 
coming alarmed,  persuaded  him  to  leave  the  helm. 
This  proved  to  be  his  last  "  trick  at  the  wheel." 

Their  fishing  trips  were  of  short  duration,  and  were 
known  as  shore  or  market  voyages.  They  left  home  in 
the  early  morning,  caught  a  fare  of  fish,  and  got  them 
fresh  the  same  day  to  Boston  market.  Their  boats 
were  kept  almost  constantly  sailing,  except  when  actu- 
ally on  the  fishing-grounds,  and  at  their  moorings,  or 
at  the  wharf  in  Boston  Harbor.  They  started  from 
home  or  market  in  the  night,  so  as  "  to  catch  the  fish 
before  the  dew  got  off  their  fins,"  as  the  old  fishermen 
expressed  it.  The  accuracy  and  ability  required  to 
make  the  exact  spot  of  land  intended  to  be  made. 


often  without  either  compass  or  timepiece,  in  running 
for  harbor  from  the  different  fishing-grounds  in  stormy 
and  foggy  weather,  is  worthy  of  mention.  The 
"dipsy"  lead  and  the  compass  were,  as  a  general 
rule,  all  the  nautical  instruments  owned  and  used  by 
them. 

Fish  were  then  quite  abundant  and  not  un fre- 
quently the  catch  would  be  one  thousand  pounds  to 
a  man.  Two  fishing-lines  only  were  used  by  each 
fisherman,  so  that  it  required  both  tact  and  skill  to 
secure  a  full  share  of  fish.  Through  their  good  judg- 
ment and  constant  watchfulness,  they  managed  to 
escape  many  dangers,  and,  indeed,  very  few  serious 
accidents  have  ever  occurred  at  Nahant 

A  story  is  related  of  a  narrow  escape  of  the 
schooner  "  Lafayette."  On  one  of  her  trips  to  Boston, 
which  she  had  safely  reached  in  a  severe  northeast 
snow-storm,  she  took  shelter  by  the  side  of  a  large 
schooner:  her  sails  were  furled  aud  the  crew  had 
"  turned  in ;"  but  through  the  habit  of  a  life-loDg 
watchfulness,  one  of  the  crew,  on  looking  out  of  the 
forecastle  to  see  if  all  was  well,  perceived  a  brig, 
which  had  broken  loose  from  Lewis'  Wharf,  coming 
before  the  wind,  and  heading  exactly  to  the  spot 
where  the  "  Lafayette"  lay.  With  surprising  quickness 
the  crew  of  the  "  Lafayette"  moved  their  boat  out  of 
the  way ;  the  brig  at  the  same  moment  just  grazed 
her  and  struck  and  sunk  the  large  schooner,  beside 
which  she  had  been  lying.  The  stories  of  narrow  es- 
capes and  perilous  runs  would  fill  a  volume,  but  as 
one  expressed  it,  "  we  always  knew  where  we  were, 
and  trusted  to  the  staunchness  of  our  boats  to  bring 
us  safely  home." 

It  is  related  of  a  successful  skipper,  who  had  been 
persuaded  to  retire  from  fishing  and  open  a  fish 
market  in  a  neighboring  city,  that,  while  carrying  an 
order  which  led  him  past  the  bay,  then  being  lashed 
by  a  "  Nor*  Easter,"  he  paused  and,  looking  wistfully 
over  the  sea,  was  heard  to  say  to  himself:  "  If  I  was 
only  out  there  in  the  bay  at  anchor,  with  mast  and 
sails  blown  away,  I  should  feel  all  right,  but  to  carry 
a  pint  of  oysters  three  miles  is  a  small  business." 

On  the  introduction  of  trawl-fishing,  bay-fishing, 
which  had  been  carried  on  for  many  years  previous 
to  1860,  was  abandoned  at  Nahant.  But  the  fishing- 
grounds  are  now  barren  of  fish,  where  once  they  were 
so  plenty.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this 
should  be  the  case,  when  one  considers  that  in  trawl- 
fishing  one  man  uses  a  line  a  mile  long,  to  which  are 
attached  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  hooks.  In 
this  way  a  crew  of  ten  men  would  fish  ten  miles  of 
line,  having  twenty  thousand  baited  hooks ;  whereas 
in  bay-fishing  one  man  used  only  two  lines,  having 
one  or  two  hooks  only  attached.  Covering  the  fishing- 
ground  with  these  hundreds  of  trawls  soon  broke  up 
the  schools  of  fish  that  regularly  came  in  the  bay  to 
lay  their  spawn,  and  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  square 
miles  of  water  now  looked  upon  from  our  headlands, 
and  once  so  productive  of  fish  and  so  remunerative  to 
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the  townspeople,  have  been  entirely  abandoned  and 
are  no  longer  productive. 

The  schooner  **Foam,"  built  at  Salisbury  in  1844, 
was  one  of  the  first  sharp  boats  built  for  fishing. 
She  had  a  sharp  bow,  with  a  square  stern,  was  of 
about  thirty  tons  and  was  schooner  rigged.  She 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  fishing  boats  in  her 
day.  She  was  used  in  the  summer  as  an  excursion 
boat,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  in  bay-fishing.  Per- 
haps no  crew  has  ever  brought  home  better  fares  and 
stocked  more  money  than  the  crew  of  this  boat. 
Like  the  "  Lafayette,"  the  "  Foam "  was  a  lucky 
boat,  no  very  serious  casualties  happening  to  her  or 
her  crew,  although  she  was  in  the  bay  in  the  roughest 
of  weather,  and  had  her  full  share  in  perilous  events. 
In  a  famous  sail  in  Boston  Harbor,  with  the  schooner 
'*  Jane,"  of  Swampscott,  a  schooner  that  never  was 
beaten  by  any  fishing  vessel,  the  "  Foam "  proved 
herself  to  be  nearly  her  equal  in  speed,  although  she 
was  but  half  the  tonnage  of  the  "  Jane."  This  gave 
our  little  Nahant  schooner  a  notoriety  that  was  re- 
membered through  her  long  and  successful  career. 
In  the  gale  of  September  8,  1869,  by  the  parting  of 
her  cable,  she  went  ashore  on  Phillips  Beach,  Swamp- 
scott, and  was  a  total  wreck. 

In  1858  the  business  of  winter  lobstering  was  be- 
gun, and  in  this  occupation  the  last  vessels  of  the  fleet 
of  fishing  boats  were  employed.  This  proved  a 
profitable  business,  and  employed  about  forty  men 
and  four  vessels.  The  "  great  stock "  of  money  re- 
ceived some  seasons  would  be  as  much  as  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  lobster  proved  not  to  be  a  migra- 
tory fish,  but  a  native,  so  that  a  number  of  given  lo- 
calities in  the  bay  were  in  a  few  years  almost  entire- 
ly stripped  of  them.  At  the  present  time  all  this 
staunch  fleet  of  vessels  employed  in  this  business 
has  been  disposed  of.  At  one  time  one  thousand 
and  twelve  hundred  lobsters  have  been  taken  from 
one  hundred  traps,  making  an  average  of  twelve  lob- 
sters to  a  trap.  Half  that  average  was  the  common 
fare.  Each  year's  lobstering  showed  clearly  to  all 
that  this  industry  would  be  short-lived.  A  law  was 
enacted  to  protect  all  the  smaller  lobsters  under  ten 
and  a  half  inches  long;  but  the  decrease  in  the 
catch  under  this  law  so  increased  the  demand  that  it 
encouraged  the  fishermen  to  make  the  law  of  but 
little,  if  any,  protection  to  the  lobster. 

Another  branch  of  the  fishery  was  in  supplying 
the  local  market.  Cod,  haddock  and  halibut  were 
plentiful,  so  that  one  fisherman  with  his  two  fishing- 
lines  could  easily  supply  .the  fish  for  nearly  every 
family  during  the  summer  months.  The  supply  was 
caught  every  morning,  and  delivered  to  the  several 
families  in  season  to  be  served  at  dinner.  A  fish 
two  days  old  was  not  thought  fit  for  the  table,  even 
if  kept  in  an  ice-house,  which  then,  in  every  family, 
took  the  place  of  the  present  refrigerator.  From  two  to 
three  hundred  pounds  was  the  average  catch  per  man, 
with  often  a  halibut  to  increase  his  fare  of  morning's 


fishing,  while  the  smaller  fish  were  so  abundant  that 
they  were  not  of  much  account.  Compare  this  with 
the  present  day.  No  one  now  thinks  of  making  fish- 
ing a  business  here,  for  supplying  the  hotels  and 
summer  residents.  The  most  expert  fisherman  could 
now  hardly  catch  enough  cod,  haddock  and  halibut 
to  supply  his  own  table.  The  fresh  fish  now  kept  in 
the  markets  is  from  Boston  and  other  markets ; 
nearly  all  the  halibut  comes  from  the  Banks,  .usually 
not  less  than  a  week  old ;  the  cod  and  haddock  are 
sometimes  a  day  or  two  old,  while  the  lobsters  used 
are  partly  imported  from  Canadian  waters.  The 
modern  improvements  in  packing  fish  in  ice-chests 
aboard  of  the  large  fishing  vessels,  which  now  take 
the  supply  of  fish  from  the  Georges  and  the  Grand 
Banks  for  the  Boston  markets,  obviates  in  a  measure 
the  loss  of  the  supply  formerly  caught.  It  would 
seem,  if  the  Legislature  should  abolish  trawl-fishing 
in  our  bay,  and  protect  the  menhaden  and  other 
small  fish,  known  to  be  the  natural  food-fish  for  the 
cod  and  haddock,  fVom  the  purse  seine  and  if  the 
catching  of  lobsters  be  forbidden  at  stated  times,  we 
might  yet,  in  the  future,  be  encouraged  in  the  hope 
of  once  more  having  the  fresh  fish  daily  supplied  for 
our  tables  and  the  old  industry  renewed. 

February  11,  1858,  while  fishing  was  still  an  in- 
dustry with  us,  the  schooner  **  Charles  Amory,"  of 
sixteen  tons,  was  christened.  It  was  the  first  vessel 
ever  built  at  Nahant,  and  was  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  J. 
Johnson.  At  the  christening  Mr.  Walter  Johnson 
served  as  president  of  the  day.  The  exercises  were 
opened  by  singing  "A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave,"  in 
which  all  joined ;  an  address  was  then  given  by  Al- 
fred D.  Johnson,  parts  of  which  may  be  quoted. 

"  It  is  indeed  fitting  that  he  whose  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  the  best  friends  of  Nahant, 
whose  humanity  has  caused  him  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  sons  of  the  sea, 
who  has  by  his  influence  caused  our  whole  coast  to 
be  supplied  with  life-boats  and  apparatus  to  relieve 
the  shipwrecked  from  a  dreadful  death,  and  who  for 
years  has  been  among  the  first  to  encourage  and  help 
on  all  movements  calculated  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  our  people,  should  receive  this  tribute  of 
gratitude.  .  .  .  Go,  then,  little  craft,  from  this  spot, 
whence  you  have  sprung  into  existence,  to  the  waters, 
towards  which  you  are  steadily  pointing,  and  upon 
whose  bosom  you  are  to  find  your  future  home;  and 
as  you  spread  your  wings  to  catch  the  favoring 
breezes  of  heaven,  may  prosperity  attend  you,  and 
may  this  gilded  hand  which  adorns  your  brow  ever 
successfully  point  out  to  your  gallant  crew  a  haven 
of  safety  from  the  stormy  dangers  through  which  you 
will  successfully  bear  them.  May  you  combat  the 
stormy  waves  for  years,  remaining,  as  now,  the  favor- 
ite of  all,  the  pride  of  your  owners  and  crew, — and 
may  no  one  ever  have  cause  to  regret  that  you  bear 
the  honored  name  of  Charles  Amory." 

This  interesting  event  was  further  celebrated  at  the 
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residence  of  Jonathan  Johnson,  where  one  hundred 
guests  were  present  at  tea,  and  after  tea,  music  and 
dancing  continued  until  morning. 

This  little  craft  proved  to  be  an  excellent  sailor 
and  sea-boat.  She  remained  in  the  fishing  fleet  at 
Nahant  until  sold  to  parties  in  Scituate,  where  she 
kept  up  her  former  reputation. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  vessels 
that  have  been  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  at 
Nahant*  The  "  Dolphin,"  "Jefferson."  "Sally  Ann," 
"Caroline,"  "Lafayette,"  =' Josephine,"  "Foam." 
"  Fairy  Queen,"  "Spray,"  "Susan,"  "Greyhound," 
"Faustina,"  "Fashion,"  "Charles  Amory,"  "Lizzie 
Phillips,"  "Frederick  Tudor,"  "Signet,"  "Joseph 
and  Henry,"  "  Panther,"  "  Echo,"  "  Zephyr,"  "  Fox, ' 
"  John  Randolph,"  "  Raven,"  "  Evergreen,"  "  Unity," 
**  James  and  Isaac,"  "  General  Marion." 

Industries. — Besides  the  fishing  interest  at  Na- 
hant, binding  and  making  shoes  was  also  a  profitable 
employment  for  many  of  the  people.  Manufacturing 
shoes  was  at  one  time  commenced,  but  it  did  not 
prove  successful  and  was  soon  abandoned.  A  shoe- 
making  shop  in  the  early  days  here  was  usually  a 
small  building  ten  feet  square,  with  four  windows 
and  a  door  and  window  in  the  front.  This  building  wa^ 
usually  painted  red  or  white,  and  was  lathed  and 
plastered  inside,  with  a  chimney  in  the  end,  held  up 
by  two  joints.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  box 
stove.  Sometimes  a  room  was  finished  off  for  a  shoe, 
making  shop  in  the  lofl  of  a  bam,  and  one  was  over  the 
grocery  store,  with  a  stairway  leading  to  it,  outside. 

Each  shop  was  known  by  a  local  name;  one  was 
called  the  "  Band-box,"  two  others  went  by  the  name 
of  the  "  House  of  Commons  "  and  the  "  Invincible," 
the  latter  being  generally  well  crowded  with  men  and 
filled  with  tobacco  smoke,  especially  in  stormy 
weather,  when  the  fishermen  could  not  go  on  the  bay. 
In  these  times,  especially  in  the  evening,  the  toiler 
on  the  bench,  having  but  two  tallow  candles  for 
light,  could  only  pursue  his  work  with  difficulty,  the 
tobacco  smoke  becoming  so  dense  that  the  dim  light 
could  hardly  be  distinguishable  across  the  room.  The 
"  Invincibles  "  were  never  known  to  be  smoked  out 
but  once,  although  it  was  many  times  attempted. 
The  binding  of  shoes  was  done  by  the  mothers  and 
daughters  in  their  several  homes,  but  the  sewing-ma- 
chine soon  did  away  w^ith  this  employment.  Sewing 
societies  were  held  in  turn  at  each  house  for  binding 
shoes,  the  proceeds  being  invested  in  cloth  to  make 
clothing  for  the  poor  in  Lynn,  for  Nahant  had  no 
poor.  The  ladies  spent  the  afternoon  in  working, 
but  in  the  evening  the  men  were  invited  to  tea,  and 
the  long  tables  would  be  loaded  with  the  best  the 
market  could  produce.  The  people  of  the  town  were 
like  one  family,  all  equals,  happy  and  prosperous. 
The  introduction  of  the  machinery  now  used  in  man- 
ufacturing shoes  has  caused  this  once  profitable  busi- 
ness to  be  entirely  abandoned,  nothing  of  the  kind 
being  now  carried  on  in  the  town. 


Thus  to  catch  a  fish  and  make  a  shoe  were  in  those 
times  the  two  arts  of  life  here,  but  they  are  now 
among  our  "  lost  arts."  Considerable  attention  was 
paid  to  farming  in  those  days  ;  many  acres  of  land 
were  tilled,  and  each  family  had  sufficient  ground  for 
a  garden,  with  fields  of  grain  and  vegetables  besides. 
The  harvest  of  the  Rice,  Hood  and  Johnson  families 
in  the  autumn  was  of  no  little  account.  The  husk- 
ing-parties  in  "Uncle  Caleb^s"  barn  and  "Aunt 
Olive's"  generous  suppers  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten.   Peace  and  plenty  were  in  every  household. 

Shipwrecks  and  Storms.— Nahant,  from  its  ear- 
liest settlement  to  the  present  day,  has  had  its  full 
share  of  storms  and  shipwrecks.  We  give  below  a 
Ibt  of  vessels  that  have  been  cast  away  on  our  shores. 
This  list  has  been  collected  from  newspaper  files, 
Lewis'  "History  of  Lynn  and  Nahant,"  and  from 
private  journals. 

February  18,  1631,  a  vessel,  owned  by  Captain 
Thomas  Wiggin,  of  Portsmouth,  was  wrecked  on 
Long  Beach.  December  17,  1740,  in  a  great  storm 
a  vessel  was  wrecked  on  Nahant  rocks.  February 
24, 1755,  a  schooner  from  Salem  was  cast  away  on  Short 
Beach.  February  6,  1757,  two  merchant  vessels  from 
London,  valued  at  £100,000,  were  wrecked  on  Lynn 
Beach.  February  8,  1766,  an  English  brig,  from 
Hull,  was  cast  away  on  Pond  Beach,  on  the  south 
side  of  Nahant.  1769,  a  sloop  was  driven  ashore  at 
Nahant  in  a  severe  storm.  March  21, 1772,  a  fishing 
schooner  was  wrecked  on  Long  Beach,  and  Jonathan 
Collins  and  William  Boynton,  the  only  two  men  on 
board,  were  drowned.  January  26,  1778,  a  sloop 
commanded  by  Captain  Pendleton  was  wrecked  on 
Lynn  Beach.  December  9,  1795,  the  Scottish 
brig  "  Peggy,"  Captain  John  Williamson,  from  Cape 
Breton,  was  wrecked  near  the  southern  end  of  Lynn 
Beach.  There  were  twelve  men  on  board,  only  one 
of  whom,  Hugh  Cameron,  of  Greenock,  Scotland,  es- 
caped. May  10,  1827,  a  schooner  from  Kennebunk 
was  driven,  by  a  storm,  upon  Lynn  Beach  and  was 
dismasted.  March  5, 1829,  a  brig  named  "  Elizabeth 
and  Ann  "  was  cast  away  on  the  Shag  Rocks,  Na- 
hant, where  all  her  crew  perished.  She  was  dashed 
entirely  to  pieces.  December  17,  1836,  the  brig 
"  Shamrock,"  Captain  Jostin,  of  Boston,  was  wrecked 
on  Long  Beach.  December  15,  1840,  the  schooner 
"Catharine,"  from  Philadelphia,  bound  for  Boston, 
was  wrecked  on  the  rocks  near  Bass  Point,  Nahant. 
Captain  Nichols  and  one  man  were  saved.  March 
17,  1843,  the  schooner  "  Thomas,"  Captain  William 
Sprowl,  of  Belfast,  was  wrecked  on  Long  Beach. 
November  21,  1851,  the  brig  "Exile,"  of  Yarmouth, 
N.  S.,  Captain  Sharp,  was  wrecked  on  Long  Beach. 
Large  quantities  of  her  deck-load  of  wood  were 
washed  ashore.  All  her  crew  were  saved.  Septem- 
ber 30,  1856,  the  schooner  "Shark,"  Captain  Carlisle, 
bound  from  Bristol,  Maine,  for  Boston,  was  wrecked 
on  Long  Beach.    The  vessel  went  to  pieces ;  but  no 
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ItveB  were  lost.    The  disaster  was  caused  by  the  Egg 
Rock  light  being  taken  for  that  on  Long  Island. 

The  winter  of  1857  was  most  severe  in  its  cold 
weather  and  storms.  On  Friday  and  Saturday,  the 
16th  and  17th  of  January,  the  thermometer  sunk  to 
fourteen  degrees  below^  zero.  The  wind  had  been 
from  the  northwest,  which  had  made  the  sea  smooth, 
80  that  Lynn  Harbor  was  frozen  over,  and  ice  had 
formed  in  all  the  coves  about  Nahant ;  the  bay  be- 
tween Nahant  and  Swampscott  was  full  of  fields  of 
ice,  a  thin  sheet  of  ice  extending  to  and  beyond  Egg 
Rock.  Sunday  morning  the  wind  changed  to  the 
northeast,  and  snow  began  to  fall.  The  wind  in- 
creiised  steadily  until  sunset,  when  it  became  a  hur- 
ricane. The  howling  of  the  wind  around  our  dwell- 
ings, with  the  heavy  falling  and  roar  of  the  waves  as 
they  broke  and  beat  upon  the  shore,  brought  a  feel- 
ing of  dread  to  all,  yet  ^*  we  all  knew  we  could  trust 
our  rock-bound  shore."  Gusts  of  wind  pressed  so 
heavily  against  the  windows  and  sides  of  the  houses, 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  they  must  crush  them  in. 
Then  there  would  be  a  lull  in  the  storm,  and  the 
houses  would  sway  back  again  as  if  to  straighten  up 
and  brace  themselves  against  the  next  terrible  gust 
which  was  sure  to  follow.  In  these  lulls  the  roar  of 
the  sea  could  be  heard,  and  at  intervals  sounds  like 
the  discharge  of  signal  guns,  caused  by  the  waters  a.i 
they  were  thrown  back  into  the  gale  from  [Spouting 
Horn.  This  lasted  throughout  the  night.  In  the 
morning  the  gale  had  not  abated,  but,  if  anything,  had 
increased ;  banks  of  snow  had  accumulated  so  fast  in 
the  night,  that  the  doors  were  blocked,  as  if  to  make 
all  prisoners  while  the  storm  lasted.  In  such  a  storm 
the  shore  must  be  searched,  in  order  to  discover  the 
casualties  of  the  past  night, — shipwrecks  or  other 
disasters  that  may  have  happened,— but  none  but  the 
strong  and  hardy  could  venture  forth  in  this  terrific 
gale.  The  north  shore  was  found  to  be  strewed  with 
plank  and  timbers  from  some  vessel  that  must  have 
been  lost  in  the  night. 

At  the  full  of  the  tide,  at  noon,  the  wind  and  snow 
decreased  a  little,  making  Egg  Rock  visible  from  the 
shelter  afforded  on  the  lee-side  of  Dr.  Mifflin's  cot- 
tage, where  a  small  party  had  gathered.  Some  would 
have  called  it  a  grand  sight  to  have  looked  upon  the 
ocean  at  such  a  time ;  but  as  I  remember  it,  it  was  a 
terribly  realistic  scene  of  the  power  of  the  wind  and 
ocean,  rather  than  one  of  grandeur.  The  great  waves, 
as  they  rolled  in  towards  the  shore,  jarred  the  ground 
under  our  feet  At  times  Egg  Rock  seemed  to  be 
covered  with  water  and  spray,  which  would  rise  above 
the  lantern.  From  the  rock  to  the  shore  great  waves 
rolled  themselves  over  and  over,  gathering  up  the 
water  in  long  lines  to  fall  like  a  cataract  as  they  met 
the  receding  undertow  from  the  shore;  then  they 
would  gather  again,  and,  with  tremendous  force,  dash 
against  the  rocky  shore.  These  high  waves  would 
fall  upon  and  completely  cover  Castle  Rock,  while 
from  the  summit  of  Cedar  Island  the  water  fell  from 


every  side,  so  that  the  rock  looked  as  if  it  were  rising 
out  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  East  Point  was  covered 
with  the  breaking  and  dashing  waves,  which  sent  the 
spray  apparently  a  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  and  along 
the  shore  by  Pulpit  Rock  sheets  of  water  were  thrown 
far  above  the  land,  and  the  spray  could  be  seen  above 
I  he  hotel.  A  great  wave  rushed  through  Canoe 
Beach  Cove,  over  the  road  and  across  the  land,  emp- 
tying itself  in  the  cove  by  Mr.  James'  house.  Along 
ihe  shore,  by  Spouting  Horn,  was  a  continued  sheet 
of  spray,  making  the  Cary  House  an  uncomfortable 
place  of  shelter.  The  sea  rolled  in  past  Swallow's 
Cove,  then  over  the  wharf,  washing  wood,  boats  and 
lumber  into  the'sea.  The  lowlands  were  full  of  water — 
Trom  the  willows,  in  Mr.  Whitney's  field,  to  Doro- 
thy's Cove.  The  waves  washed  over  Pond  Beach, 
filling  the  meadow  with  water,  while  Bailey's  Hill 
was  overwhelmed  by  wave  after  wave,  some  of  which, 
at  limes,  would  nearly  reach  the  summit.  The 
Liong  and  Short  Beaches  were  washed  over,  making 
Nahant  appear  like  a  group  of  islands  wrestling  in 
the  furious  waters  for  an  existence.  At  evening 
the  roaring  of  the  sea  could  be  heard  above  the 
storm,  denoting  that  it  was  nearly  over.  The  wind 
and  snow  gradually  decreased  through  the  night, 
and  on  Tuesday  morning  the  sky  was  clear,  while 
I  he  waves  along  the  shore  formed  themselves  into 
long  deep  ridges  to  more  steadily  break  on  the 
rocks,  but  the  washing  of  the  stones  by  the  tide 
made  a  continuous  sound  like  distant  thunder.  The 
beaches  were  strewed  with  small  fish  and  lobsters, 
which  could  be  gathered  by  cart-loads. 

As  soon  as  the  roads  were  broken  out  sufficiently 
to  make  them  passable,  many  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  visit  Nahant,  to  witness  the 
grandeur  of  the  ocean  afler  the  storm ;  and  they 
brought  with  them  the  news  of  the  wreck  of  the 
"  Tedesco." 

February  2,  1869,  during  the  violent  storm,  the 
"Vernon,"  a  British  bark  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  tons,  bound  from  Messina  for  Boston,  was 
wrecked  on  Long  Beach.  Her  cargo  was  chiefly  of 
oranges.     All  her  crew  were  saved. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  December,  1864, 
the  schooner  "  Lion,"  from  Rockland,  Maine,  laden 
with  granite,  was  seen  at  anchor  between  Egg  Rock 
and  Long  Beach.  She  rode  at  her  anchor  till  near 
night,  when  at  low  water  the  sea  broke  over  her, 
causing  her  chains  to  part ;  the  jib  was  then  hoisted, 
and,  under  this  sail,  she  was  run  ashore  on  Long 
Beach,  near  Little  Nahant,  where  she  went  to  pieces 
before  help  could  reach  her.  All  her  crew  were 
lost.  The  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  men  were 
found  washed  ashore  the  next  morning,  and  carried 
to  the  vestry  of  the  village  church,  where  a  funeral 
service  was  held  the  next  day,  after  which  the 
bodies  were  carried  to  their  late  homes,  in  Rock- 
land. This  made  the  second  vessel  lost  on  Nahant 
in  which  all  the  crew  were  drowned. 
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About  fifteen  years  before  the  wreck  of  the  "  Lion'* 
two  vessels  were  wrecked  at  Nahaot  at  different 
times,  the  exact  date  not  being  on  record.  One  of 
these  schooners,  the  '*  Major  Riogold,"  loaded  with 
lumber,  was  wrecked  on  Canoe  Beach,  and  was 
badly  injured.  A  part  of  her  load  was  broken  to 
pieces  in  the  surf  on  the  beach,  but  that  in  her 
hold  was  saved.  She  was  got  off*  and  towed  to 
Salem,  where  she  was  repaired. 

The  other  schooner,  loaded  with  iron,  was  wrecked 
on  the  same  beach,  but  was  got  off*  with  little  damage. 
The  crews  of  both  vessels  were  saved. 

The  last  vessel  that  was  wrecked  on  our  shore  was 
the  schooner  "Augustus  Smith,"  Capt.  J.  N.  Smith,  of 
Lockport,  N.  S.,  bound  for  Boston.  She  carried  a 
cargo  of  thirty-six  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  and 
rutabagas.  She  was  cast  ashore  on  Short  Beach,  De- 
cember 21,  1883.  On  the  29th,  by  throwing  overboard 
a  part  of  her  cargo,  she  was  got  off*  and  towed  to 
Boston. 

Schools. — It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the  exact 
date  of  the  first  school  at  Nahant,  but  as  far  we  can 
ascertain,  a  school  was  first  held  in  the  Hood  house 
and  in  the  old  Johnson  homestead.  A  building  for 
a  school  was  used  previous  to  1812.  It  had  been  for- 
merly a  shoemaker's  shop,  but  was  refitted  and  re- 
furnished as  a  school-house.  It  was  located  nearly 
opposite  the  site  of  the  present  post-office.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  school  is  best  given  by  one  of  its  pupils, 
now  living  at  Nahant  in  his  ninetieth  year : 

"  The  first  school  that  I  ever  attended  was  in  the 
Hood  house,  and  was  kept  by  Nancy  Carter  during 
twelve  weeks  in  the  winter.  Some  three  winters  aft;er, 
we  went  to  school  in  the  old  red  school-house.  There 
were  then  about  thirty  scholars.  Benches  ran  across 
both  sides  of  the  school- room,  so  that  we  faced  each 
other;  long  benches  for  our  seats  ran  behind  these; 
and  the  teacher  had  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
where  she  sat.  The  school  was  kept  only  in  spring 
and  winter.  Clarissa  Herrick  was  the  first  teacher, 
who  afterwards  married  Richard  Hood.  Betsey 
Graves,  who  afterwards  married  Joseph  Johnson, 
taught  the  school  from  1812  to  1816. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  permanent  scholars 
attending  the  school  in  1812,  some  of  whom  are 
now  living:  Joseph  Johnson,  Jonathan  Johnson, 
Eliza  Johnson,  Francis  Johnson,  Pamelia  Johnson, 
Mary  Johnson,  Welcome  William  Johnson,  Greorge 
Lovel  Johnson,  Clarissa  Ann  Johnson,  George  Hood, 
Martha  Ann  Hood,  Harriet  Argans,  David  Bickford 
Mudge,  Albert  Newel,  Thomas  Rich,  Priscilla  Hitch- 
ings. 

Transient  scholars:  Thomas  and  Amos  Bulfinch, 
George  and  Henry  Stone,  Malinda  Howard,  Augustus 
Breed,  Thomas  and  Otis  Stone,  Mary  Stone  and  Nabby 
Breed. 

The  next  school-house  was  built  about  1819,  of  stone 
gathered  from  the  granite  boulders  that  were  scattered 
through  the  pastures.    It  was  about  twenty-five  feet 


square,  with  a  hip-roof.  There  was  a  window  in  each 
side,  with  two  in  the  ft'ont, — one  on  each  side  of 
the  door.  A  library  and  a  few  pictures  were  given 
by  Mr.  William  Wood,  Thomas  H.  Perkins  and  other 
summer  residents ;  also  a  bell,  which  was  placed  in 
the  cupola;  the  bell-rope  hung  down  through  Uie 
centre  of  the  roof,  bHnging  it  in  the  centre  of  the 
school-room.  The  room  was  heated  in  winter  by  a 
large  box-stove,  burning  wood,  the  scholars  each  tak- 
ing turns  in  building  the  fire  and  splitting  the  wood, 
carrying  enough  in  the  school-house  for  thesupply  for 
the  day.  This  school-room  was  used  for  school, 
church,  political  and  like  purposes,  by  the  people  of 
the  town.  By  the  school  records  we  find  Joseph  John- 
son served  on  the  prudeutial  committee  for  many 
years.  He  used  to  collect  from  Lynn  the  small  sum 
allowed  for  the  Nahant  school,  while  the  balance  was 
contributed  by  the  parents  whose  children  were  sent 
to  the  school.  It  is  worthy  of  record  that  Joseph 
Johnson  and  his  sons  ser\'ed  as  school  committee  for 
over  sixty  consecutive  years.  In  1851  this  school 
building  was  torn  down  and  the  present  primary  and 
intermediate  school-house  was  built.  It  was  dedicated 
Tuesday,  September  16,  1851.  Three  original  poems 
were  read  and  several  addresses  were  made,  that  of 
Rev.  E.  G.  Brooks  being  a  very  interesting  and 
eloquent  discourse,  which  was  listened  to  with 
much  attention  and  pleasure.  Interesting  and  ap- 
propriate remarks  were  also  made  by  James  R.  New- 
hall,  Esq.,  Hon.  George  Hood,  Joseph  and  Caleb 
Johnson  and  others.  **  The  singing  was  by  a  select 
choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Adams,  and 
was  of  a  high  order,  the  singers  deserving  much 
credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  contributed  to  the 
interest  of  the  occasion.  The  new  school-house  is  a 
fine  building,  beautifully  located,  and  perfectly  con- 
venient and  comfortable.  The  system  of  ventilation 
is  particularly  noticeable,  being  on  a  new  plan,  which 
is  for  the  first  time  in  Lynn  introduced  in  this  edifice. 
The  pure  air  is  introduced  beneath  the  floor  through 
places  in  the  sides  of  the  room.  The  school-house  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Francis  Foster,  and  built  by  Samuel 
Lord,  both  of  whom  have  faithfully  performed  their 
duty.*'  This  school- house  became  the  property  of 
Nahant  in  1853,  when  it  was  set  off*  from  Lynn  as  an 
incorporated  town. 

The  second  or  primary  school  was  established  in 
1853. 

In  1876  a  High  School  was  established  in  the  town- 
hall,  a  room  being  set  aside  and  furnished  for  this 
purpose.    Mr.  C.  J.  Hayward  was  the  first  principal. 

A  fourth  school  was  established  in  1880,  with  Miss 
Nellie  M.  Palmer  as  teacher.  In  1884  a  new  school- 
house  was  built  for  the  grammar  school.  Thus  we  have 
at  the  present  time  four  schools,  accommodating  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

Churches. — Previous  to  the  building  of  the  stone 
school-house,  the  few  families  at  Nahant  attended 
church  in  Lynn.  The  Hoods  and  Breeds  were  Quakers 
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and  members  of  that  society.  The  Johnson  families 
belonged,  one  to  the  Baptist,  the  other  to  the  Method- 
ist Church ;  while  the  Kice  family  belonged  to  the 
Orthodox  Church.  The  children  of  each  family  at- 
tended Sunday-school  in  these  various  churches. 
After  the  services  came  the  long  walk  home,  of  three 
and  a  half  miles  over  the  beach.  If  the  tide  was  out, 
the  journey  was  made  easily;  but  at  high-water  it 
became  very  tiresome,  for  it  was  as  much  as  the  horses 
could  do  to  drag  the  empty  vehicle,  so  that  both 
parents  and  children  were  obliged  to  go  on  foot,  wad- 
ing through  the  sand  home. 

When  the  stone  school-house  was  built,  religious 
meetings  were  held  there  by  the  different  pastors  of 
Lynn.  A  Sunday-school  was  established,  Mr.  Jesse 
Rice  being  the  first  superintendent,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Hubbard.  This  lasted  until  the  present  village 
church,  called  Independent  Methodist,  was  built,  when 
all,  by  common  consent,  made  this  edifice  their  church 
home.  At  the  evening  meetings  the  lighted  lanterns, 
carried  to  and  from  each  home  to  the  church,  were 
placed  in  rows  by  the  door ;  then  afler  the  meeting 
was  ov«r  they  were  carried  back  to  the  homes  of  every 
family,  as  if  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  literally 
carried  from  the  church  to  the  home.  These  united 
church-people  have  nearly  all  passed  away,  and  with 
them  the  lights  in  their  lanterns  have  all  gone  out. 

Before  this  church  was  erected,  in  1831,  a  chapel 
was  built  by  the  summer  residents,  which  was  used 
only  in  the  summer  months;  and  it  was  generously 
offered  by  them  to  the  inhabitants  to  be  used  as  their 
place  of  worship  throughout  the  year;  but  it  was 
thought  best  to  build  a  new  church.  The  builders 
of  this  first  chapel  were  largely  the  builders  of  the 
village  church,  in  fact  we  may  say  that  the  chapel 
was  the  parent  of  the  village  church,  in  that,  like  the 
former,  it  agreed  that  all  could  unite  in  the  praises 
and  teachings  of  Christ,  whatever  their  religious 
preferences  might  be.  Its  pulpit  has  been  occupied 
by  clergymen  of  nearly  every  denomination. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  village  church  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Tudor,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Nahant 
church,  wrote  an  original  opening  hymn,  which  is 
quoted  as  follows : 

ORIGINAL    HYMN. 

BY   rREDBftIC  TUDOR. 

•*  While  Thee  we  seek,  protecting  power," 

The  itormy  sea  in  Tain  shall  roar  ; 
Although  before  it«  rage  we  cower, 

Sure  can  we  trust  our  iron  shore. 

Humblj  before  Thj  mighty  throne, 

We  here  another  altar  ral  se. 
Of  Tarieil  Christians,  mailing  one, 

We  sing  a  paean  to  Thy  praise. 

United  Christians  come  to  Thee, 

With  hopeful  hearts  to  consecrate  ; 
We  ask  that  this  new  temple  be 

A  place  Thy  name  to  venerate. 

The  hoary  head  in  meekness  bows, 
The  smiling  child,  the  midaged  man, 
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Each  in  his  heart  still  thinks  he  knows 
Of  Providence,  Thy  mighty  plan. 

Teach  us  a  lowly  course  to  take, 

To  learn  Thy  bouatios,  and  adore ; 
Accept  the  offering  we  make, 

And  ever  bless  our  ruck-bound  shore. 

The  land  upon  which  the  church  was  built  was 
given  by  Caleb  Johnson  and  J.  W.  Page. 

A  bell  weighing  eight  hundred  pounds  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  William  R.  Lawrence.  A  silver  com- 
munion service  was  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Amory. 
The  ladies  of  Nahant  presented  the  carpet  and  fur- 
niture for  the  church. 

In  1852  a  small  debt  remained,  which  was  can- 
celed through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Catherine  Hayes, 
who  gave  a  concert  in  Lynn  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church,  an  account  of  which  is  given  below. 

Cathebini  Hates'  Liberality.— A  grand  concert  was  given  at  Na- 
hant on  Tuesday  evening,  by  Catherine  Hayes,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"  new  Church  "in  that  place.  The  following  is  the  acknowledgment  ot 
the  Committee  of  the  Church  :— 

•'  To  Miss  Catherine  Hates  -.—Moti  retpscted  ladg^—By  request  o 
sundry  inhabitants  of  Nahant,  worshipping  in  the  new  Church  in  this 
place,  allow  us  to  tender  you  and  your  musical  associates  their  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  your  important  and  substantial  aid  rendered  to  their 
religious  enterprise,  by  your  Grand  Concert,  for  their  benefit,  in 
Lyceum  Hall,  last  evening.  It  has  discharged  our  debt,  and  will 
enable  us  to  worship  God  without  pecuniary  embarrassment.  Be- 
sides, we  are  assured  that  it  gave  our  citizens,  generally,  great  pleasure 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  among  them  one  whose  fame  in 
•oity  has  filled  the  land  and  the  worid,  and  to  bear  their  public  testimony 
to  your  distinguished  talents  and  worth.  We  shall  ever  remember  your 
valuable  services  with  thankfulness,  your  residence  among  us  with 
gratefhl  emotions,  and  your  departure  fh>m  us  for  a  far  distant  part  of 
the  country  with  regret ;  and  should  a  kind  prorldence  allow  you  to  ro- 
turn  to  our  shores,  rest  assured  that  we  shall  welcome  you  with  out- 
stretched hands  and  warm  hearts.  In  behalf  of  those  whom  your  char- 
ity has  blessed,  and  of  your  many  friends  in  this  place,  we  have  the 
honor,  esteemed  lady,  to  remain  your  obliged  servants. 

••  Nahamt,  October  13,  1852. 

"  W.    H.  Ji)HN80W, 

*•  Dexter  Stetson, 

*•  W.  W.  Johnson,    j.  Ommittte.* 

"  A.  Colby, 

*•  F.  Johnson, 

The  Nahant  church  and  the  village  church  have 
both  been  enlarged  and  improved,  so  that  but  little 
of  the  original  of  each  remains. 

In  1868,  by  the  joint  contributions  of  the  residents 
and  non-residents,  a  parsonage  was  built  and  given 
to  the  village  church.  Mrs.  Fenno  Tudor  and  Mr. 
Welcome  W.  Johnson  were  the  largest  contribu- 
tors. 

In  1876  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was 
formed  through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Dear- 
born, pastor  of  the  village  church.  The  land  was 
given  by  Mrs.  Fenno  Tudor,  and  a  small  building  was 
erected. 

The  Rev.  Patrick  Strain,  of  Lynn,  and  others  of 
his  church,  preached  and  said  Mass  for  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  old  chapel  until 
in  1872,  when  they  built  a  church  for  themselves, 
the  money  being  raised  through  the  efforts  of  Fath- 
er Strain,  who  was  assisted  by  the  resident  and  non- 
resident Roman  Catholics. 
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CHAPTER   CXVIII. 

NAHANT— (Con/*nM^rf). 

War^Tmprotfmenb—Long  and  Short  Brache*— LiUte  Kahant—Ckmeterff— 
CadeU^Jokn'a  IWil— Madia  Gardem—X^th  Shore— Iron  Mine— 
Bpouimg-Hom—Bam  Beach— PulpU  Rock—Clifft  at  Easf  Ptdnt, 
Swfdlow'a  Cove  and  Old  Wharf— Clark' $  Point— SotUh*ce»t  Siiot*— 
LotelamU  -Condunon — Valuation— CivU  Li»t. 

War.— The  first  settlers  of  Nahant,  although  Quak- 
ers, who  did  not  believe  in  fighting,  nevertheless  have  a 
good  war  record  to  show.  One,  by  his  own  testimony, 
received  land  on  Nahant  for  his  services  in  the  Pequot 
War,  and  he  also  had  a  8on  killed  in  King  PhilipV 
War.  Another  early  settler  served  in  some  of  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars,  and  many  of  his  descend- 
ants fought  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  It  is  a  not- 
able fact  that  one  of  our  naval  ofl5cers  from  Nahant, 
who  served  through  the  Warof  the  Rebellion,  had  both 
of  his  grandparents  serve  in  the  same  regiment  in 
some  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  the  de^^cend- 
ants  of  the  early  soldiers  were  ready  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  war,  that  the  Union  might  be  preserved. 
On  the  23d  of  April,  1861,  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  Nahant  was  held  in  the  vestry  of  the 
church,  where  patriotic  speeches  were  made  by  the 
citizens,  and  a  company,  called  the  *'  Home  Guard,^' 
was  formed. 

Nearly  all  the  men  there,  fit  for  military  duty, 
signed  the  roll  and  Luther  Dame  was  elected  captain. 
Arms  were  bought  by  subscription  and  military  drill 
was  at  f»nce  commenced. 

The  uniforms  were  purchased  by  the  members  of 
the  company.  Their  first  public  parade  was  as  a  part 
of  the  Home  Guard  Battalion,  at  Lynn,  where  they 
received  the  Volunteer  Companies  D  and  F  of  the 
Eighth  Regiment,  on  their  return  to  Lynn,  August  1, 
1861. 

A  flagstaff  was  raised  at  the  top  of  Bass  Beach 
Hill,  upon  which  the  stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted. 
On  this  occanion  Captain  Dunham,  who  had  served 
in  the  War  of  1812  and  in  the  Mexican  War,  had 
command  of  the  gun.  He  applied  the  match,  sending 
the  report  thundering  over  sea  and  land,  amid  the  ap- 
plause of  the  assembled  citizens.  This  enthusiastic  old 
soldier  expressed  great  regret  that  his  age  and  wound 
prevented  him  from  again  enlisting  in  his  country's 
service. 

Nahant,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  towns  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, was  fully  aroused  and  prepared  to  an- 
swer any  call  that  the  country  might  make  upon  its 
citizens.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  school-house, 
where  subscriptions  were  received  and  aid  guaranteed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of  those  who  should  en- 
list in  the  war.  Many  of  those  who  enlisted  in  the 
Home  Guard  joined  the  army  in  the  field,  making 
this  organization  of  short  duration. 

The  first  to  enter  actual  service  was  Mortimer  L. 
Johnson,  who  volunteered  and  was  assigned  to  the 


U.  S.  frijrate  "  Sabine,*'  as  midshipman.  He  served 
through  the  war  with  Rear- Admirals  Du  Pont  and 
Porter  and  Commodore  Thatcher,  who  make  honorable 
mention  of  him  as  an  able  oflScer.  Commodore 
Thatcher,  in  his  report  of  January  14,  1865, writes: 
**  I  have  to  commend  to  your  notice,  especially. 
Lieutenant  M.  L.  Johnson,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  with  a  boat's  crew  of  vol- 
unteers, carried  a  boat's  hawser  from  this  ship  to  the 
*  New  Ironsides,'  in  order  to  enable  us  to  bring  all 
the  guns  to  bear  from  the  port  battery,  and  was  for 
more  than  half  an  hour  a  target  for  the  forts,  which 
they  availed  themselves  of,  but  fortunately  without 
success." 

C.  Warren  Johnson  enlisted  in  the  navy,  and 
served  on  board  the  **  Naralanza."  He  died  in  the 
service. 

In  March,  1862,  it  was  voted  to  appropriate  three 
hundred  dollars  for  aid  to  soldiers'  families,  and  to 
pay  a  bounty  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  each  volun- 
teer, when  mustered  in  and  credited  to  the  quota  of 
the  town.  John  E.  Lodge  and  Frederick  Tudor 
added  to  the  town  bounty  of  each  volunteer  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  dollars,  or  one  hundrsd  and  seventy-five 
dollars  in  all  to  be  added;  James  W.  Paige  added 
twenty-five  dollars  to  each  of  the  first  four  recruit**, 
and  Nathaniel  Walker  twenty -three  dollars  to  each  of 
the  other  three.  Seven  was  the  number  required  to  be 
raised.  The  town  voted  to  raise  fourteen  hundred 
dollars  for  recruiting  purposes. 

In  August  it  was  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  two 
hundred  dollars  to  each  of  the  volunteers  for  nine 
months'  service. 

Elbridge  G.  Hood  served  in  the  Thirty  fifth  Regi- 
ment as  first  lieutenant  August  1,  1862;  as  captain 
December  16, 1862.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  and  was  discharged  April  29, 1863, 
for  disability.  He  afterward  served  as  captain  in 
Company  A,  Eighteenth  Regiment  Reserve  Corps. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  from  Nahant  who 
served  in  the  war : 

Mortlmor  L.  Jobnion U.  8.  N.  0>mmauder 

Charles  Warren  Juhuton^ U.  S.  N.  SMnan 

Cbarlrt  H.  Palmer Eighth  Begimeut 

Otto  Biuh „ Ninth  Regiment,  Co.  B 

George  F.  Newhall Eleventh  Regiment,  Co.  K 

Wm.  L.  Band Twelfth  Regiment,  Co.  C 

W.  J.  Johnson Twenty-fourth  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Patrick  Riley Twenty-eighth  Regiment,  Co.  A 

Elbridge  G.  Hood,  Captain Thirty-fifth  Regiment 

Wilbur  Haneun Tblrty-flfth  Regiment,  Co.  C 

Alexander  Wfbber Thirty -fifth  Regiment,  Co.  D 

JubnK.  Wheeler Thirty  fifth  Regiment,  Co.  D 

CharleHT.  Lawless V.  B.  C. 

George  P.  Stone.  Daniel  L.  Seavey. 

Marcellus  Kidder.  James  Campbell. 

George  C.  Neal Forty-third  Regiment 

Luther  S.  Johnson Forty-fifth  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Edmund  B,  Juhtisou Forty-fifth  Begiroent,  Co.  F 

Edward  J.  Jobnw>n „ Forty-fifth  Begiment,  Co.  F 

Sidney  C.  Johuaon Forty-fiflh  Begiment,  Co.  F 

Edwin  W.  Johnson Forty-fifth  Begiment,  Co.  F 

Shepherd  H.  Johnson Forty-fifth  Begiment,  Co.  F 

Welcome  J.Johnson Forty-fifth  Begiment,  Co.  f 
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Loreuzo  P.  Whitney Forty-fifth  ReKimeiit,  Co.  F 

Charles  N.  Bftbb  ..Forty -fifth  B«giaieat,  und  Eleventh  Battory 

for  three  yearn. 
Arthur  J.  Bulflnch EleroDth  Battery  nine  months  and 

Eleventh  Battery  three  years. 

Wm.  H.  Perry,  Jr Twelfth  Battery 

John  Sirapsun Twelfth  Battery 

James  Hogan ~ Regular  Army,  Nineteenth  Infantry 

Michael  Mitchell Regular  Army,  Nineteenth  Infantry 

John  Williams Regular  Army,  Nineteenth  Infantry 

Enlisted  in  regiments  out  of  the  State  : 

John  Henry  Hood.  Horrey  H.  Mnrdock. 

Nelson  Tarbox.  Alfred  Tarbox . 

George  Tarbox.  Theodore  M.  Johnson. 

Nahant  furnished  forty -two  men  for  the  war,  which 
was  a  surplus 'of  five  over  and  above  all  demands. 
The  whole  amount  of  money  appropriated  and  ex- 
pended by  the  town  on  account  of  the  war,  exclusive 
of  State  aid,  was  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  eight 
dollars.  During  the  whole  of  the  war  the  ladies 
of  Nahant  held  meetings  to  make  underclothing 
for  the  soldiers,  which,  with  boxes  of  provision:^ 
and  small  stores,  were  sent  to  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion. There  can  be  no  better  description  of  the  summer 
season  here  during  the  war  than  the  following  quota- 
tion from  one  of  its  summer  residents  from  his  cot- 
tage by  the  sea:  "Nahant  is  very  solitary  and  de- 
serted this  year.  I  stood  looking  down  at  the  steam 
boat  landing  opposite,  not  a  fishing-boat,  not  a 
human  being  in  sight;  then  the  ghostly  little  steamer 
coniei^  in  and  the  phantoms  go  over  the  hill  towards 
the  ruins  of  the  burned  hotel,  and  all  is  still  and 
lonely  again.'' 

Improvements. — From  1866  the  valuation  of  per- 
sonal assessments  began  to  steadily  increase. 

A  town  hall  was  built  and  dedicated  in  1869 ;  later 
new  streets  were  laid  out,  a  Fire  Department  was 
organized  and  a  new  fire-engine  built,  with  reservoirs 
for  storing  water,  to  be  used  in  case  of  fire ;  a  public 
library  was  established  in  1872 ;  edgestones  and  con- 
ciete  sidewalks  were  laid  on  our  streets ;  street  lamps 
were  placed  along  our  highways  and  over  Long  and 
Short  Beaches.  In  1872  the  valuation  of  the  town  was 
$6,611,202,  being  the  largest  valuation  of  any  year 
since  the  town  was  incorporated. 

The  number  of  dwelling-houses  in  1861  was  one 
hundred  and  seven,  while  at  the  present  time  there 
are  but  two  hundred  and  fifty,  showing  but  a  small 
increase  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Many  of  the 
houses  have  been  enlarged  and  improved,  while  on 
many  of  the  old  sites  of  the  summer  cottages  large  and 
beautiful  summer  residences  have  been  built,  so  that 
few,  if  any,  of  the  old  cottages  of  fifty  years  ago  re- 
maii\  as  first  built. 

The  town  has  appropriated  each  year  sufficient 
sums  of  money  to  encourage  the  improvements 
n^entioned  above,  which  were  to  beautify  the  town 
and  make  it  more  attractive. 

Along  some  of  the  streets  flowers  have  been 
planted  in  the  small  triangular  pieces  of  land  where 
two  or  three  streets  meet. 


Many  of  our  old  summer  residents  protested  against 
curbstones  and  concrete  sidewalks,  declaring  that 
they  would  injure  the  beauty  of  the  town  and  make 
it  appear  stiff  and  cityfied.  They  wanted  to  retain 
the  green  grass  and  irregular  lines  of  the  footpaths 
along  our  roads.  "  Let  us  have  our  Nahant  primi- 
tive, the  one  place  where  there  shall  be  no  encroach- 
ments, a  place  which  nature  has  iuelf  made  beautiful,'' 
they  said.  But  their  protests  were  of  no  avail,  and 
the  green  footpaths  were  covered  with  concrete,  so 
that  at  the  present  time  these  long,  black,  cheerless 
walks  extend  through  nearly  every  street  and  lane 
throughout  the  town.  Perhaps  in  the  future  the  foot- 
paths and  the  green  grass  may  be  restored,  for  then 
there  was  beauty  and  life,  even  to  the  grasshopper 
that  flew  away  under  our  feet. 

By  the  absence  of  any  large  hotel  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  transient  visitors,  Nahant  has  been  a  quiet 
home  for  summer  residents,  and  the  old  timea  of  hotel 
gayety  have  entirely  passed  away.  Very  few  picnic 
parties  now  visit  Nahant,  although  formerly  they  were 
very  frequent,  especially  when  the  Maolis  Gardens,  a 
desirable  and  attractive  resort,  was  in  its  prosperous 
days.  Thousands  visited  it  each  season,  but  now  its 
popularity  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  Bass  Point,  in  a 
measure,  takes  its  place. 

A  settlement  of  small  summer  cottages  dot  the  hill- 
top and  valley  below.  These  cottages  and  small, 
cheaply  constructed  houses,  prove  to  be  a  better  shel- 
ter than  the  canvas  covering  that  preceded  them 
New  streets  and  small  lots  of  land  have  been  laid  out 
and  are  now  offered  to  those  who  may  desire  to  pur- 
chase and  build  upon  them.  Already  larger  and 
more  beautiful  cottages  are  being  built  for  the  coming 
season.  The  hotels  that  flourish  there  have,  from 
small  beginnings,  increased  in  popularity,  until  to-day 
they  are  known  throughout  the  country  and  visited 
in  summer  by  thousands  of  people. 

In  July,  1847,  a  post-office  was  established  in  the 
Nahant  Hotel.  The  first  postmaster  appointed  waa 
Phineas  Drew,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  office  was  re- 
moved to  the  grocery  store  in  the  village,  and  Mr.  W. 
W.  Johnson  was  appointed  postmaster — ^an  office  he 
held  until  his  death,  when  his  son,  Mr.  Edwin  W. 
Johnson,  succeeded  him.  The  mail  was  carried  every 
day  during  the  summer  months,  but  only  once  a  week 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  At  the  present 
time  the  mail  is  brought  twice  a  day  during  the  sum- 
mer and  once  every  day  during  the  winter.  Mr.  T. 
Dexter  Johnson  is  the  present  postmaster. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  post-office,  John- 
son's Nahant  and  Boston  Express  route  was  com- 
menced between  Nahant  and  Boston.  It  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  first  express  routes  established  in  the 
country. 

In  1880  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  was  brought  into 
the  town,  and,  from  its  contagious  nature,  was  con- 
veyed to  those  who  had  charge  of  the  caae,  until 
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quite  a  number  were  sick  with  the  dreaded  disease. 
In  some  instances  the  plan  of  drainage  introduced 
was  very  poor.  The  object  seemed  to  be  to  get  the 
sewage  out  of  sight  and  as  deep  in  the  ground  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  old-fashioned  surface  draining  was  aban- 
doned, with  its  small  cesspool  near  the  surface, 
where  vegetation  absorbed  and  carried  off  the  sewage 
that  might  be  deposited  there.  These  cesspools  were 
always  to  be  found  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of 
grass  and  weeds.  But  these  small  cesspools  were  dis- 
tasteful to  many  persons,  and  accordingly  large  reser- 
voirs were  dug,  ten  and  in  some  instances  fifteen  feet 
deep.  These  were  walled  up  with  stones,  and  a  brick 
arch  was  built  over  the  stone- work,  leaving  an  open- 
ing of  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  over  which  an 
iron  or  plank  covering  was  tightly  fitted ;  this  was 
covered  over  with  earth  to  securely  close  it  up.  In 
many  instances  the  bottom  of  these  reservoir  cess- 
pools were  on  a  level  with  the  water  in  the  wells, 
which  of  course  affected  the  drinking-water.  The 
thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  those  who  allowed 
these  reservoir  cesspools  to  be  dug  on  their  premises, 
caused,  perhaps,  a  few  cases  of  fever.  Thus  the  alarm 
went  abroad,  and  sanitary  engineers  were  employed, 
who  at  once  saw  the  difficulty.  The  earth  in  many 
cases  had  become  filled  with  sewage  near  the  water- 
line  of  the  water  in  the  wells.  One  cour:je  was  left 
for  the  town — which  was  to  put  in  sewers — and  this 
work  was  commenced  February  16,  1882,  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Bowditch,  of  Boston.  All  drain- 
age from  the  houses  was  conducted  into  sewers, 
which  emptied  into  the  ocean,  and  the  old  cesspools 
were  filled  with  gravel  and  abandoned. 

Two  years  later,  water-pipes  were  laid  and  water 
was  introduced  by  the  Marblehead  Water  Company. 

The  following  record  of  deaths,  compiled  from  the 
town  records  from  1854  to  the  present  time  (1887), 
will  speak  forcibly  for  itself  and  show  clearly  Nahant 
in  the  past,  as  well  as  to-day,  has  a  record  for  health- 
fulness  unsurpassed  by  any  town  in  New  England. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  town  from  Sep- 
tember, 1853,  to  March  30,  1887,  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty-seven. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  diseases:  Typhoid 
fever,  6;  typhus,  1;  scarlet  fever,  5;  paralysis,  12; 
lung  fever,  5;  cancer,  11;  diphtheria,  4;  whooping- 
cough,  5;  croup,  6;  cholera  infantum,  10;  phthisis, 
6;  canker,  8;  meningitis,  5;  brain  diseases,  6;  heart 
disease,  14;  pneumonia,  6;  intemperance,  2;  cholera 
morbus,  2;  drowning,  13;  shipwrecked,  4;  consamp- 
tion,  22 ;  other  diseases,  89. 

There  are,  besides,  fifteen  deaths  from  old  age, — the 
oldest  person  being  ninety-eight  and  the  youngest 
seventy-three, — while  twenty-two  other  old  persons 
died  of  different  diseases  incident  to  old  age — the 
oldest  of  these  persons  being  eighty-four,  the  young- 
est seventy-five.  This  makes  thirty-seven  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty -seven  who  lived  over  seventy- five 
years. 


Of  the  children  bom  in  the  town,  only  twenty-four 
have  died  aged  five  years  and  under.  We  have  living 
in  the  town  to-day  four  persons  over  eighty-five  years 
old. 

We  quote  the  following  from  a  paper  written  by 
Dr.  Walter  Channing,  published  in  the  New  England 
Medical  Journal  of  January,  1821 : 

"Children  who  have  beeo  remarkably  susceptible  of  the  diseases  of 
advanced  summer,  and  to  whom  the  whole  of  the  hot  weather  has  be«n 
verj  unfriendly,  have  experienced  at  Nahant  uniutermpted  and  robust 
health.  Th<^  health  of  Infants  and  children  who  have  been  bom  in  this 
place  is  pruverbial.  The  oldeet  inhabitant  does  not  recollect  an  instance  of 
death  in  infancy  or  childhood  in  such  individuals.  The  salutary  effects 
of  this  climate  in  preventing  disease  are  not  confined  to  children.  I  know 
several  adults  who  have  ako  experienced  them.  lu  relieving  or  curing 
disease  this  place  has  been  frequently  instrumental.  The  effects  on  tb<«e 
who  have  made  the  experiments  of  a  residence  here  have,  in  some  in- 
staucee,  beeu  very  striking.  Cases  of  perfect  relief,  in  casas  of  extreme 
exhaustioii  from  diaoase,  and  in  others  where  the  qrmptoms  of  disease 
still  coutinued,  have  occurred  within  the  writer's  knowledge  the  last 
summer. 

**  In  some  of  these  the  amendment  took  place  In  a  very  sh^rt  time. 
What  are  the  diseases  for  which  this  residence  seems  most  apprupriale  ? 
This  question  can  be  but  imperfectly  answered. 

"  The  facts  are  not  yet  sufficiently  numerous  in  relation  to  any  par- 
ticular affection  or  any  classes  of  diseases,  to  enable  me  to  give  a  full 
answer.  This,  however,  is  true,  that  patients  have  gone  there  in  an 
helpless  state  of  exhaustion  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  have  experi- 
enced very  marked  relief.  There  are  three  classes  of  affections  in  which 
a  residence  at  Nuhiint  has  been  found  beneficial.  First— in  tht«e  uf 
weaning  children  suffering  the  diseases  of  dentition  and  daring  the  hot 
weather.  Second— in  the  dyspeptic  compbdnts  of  adults.  Third — in  the 
debility  and  emaciations  with  which  some  organic  affections  are  attended. 
For  the  various  cutaneous  diseases  and  the  chronic  enlaigenients  of 
glands  attendant  on  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  in  which  sea- bathing  and  a 
fine  bracing  atmosphere  are  beneficial,  this  is  an  highly  eligible  situa- 
Uon." 

Long  and  Short  Beaches. — Three  stone  post*, 
located  at  the  northeasterly  end  of  Long  Beach, 
mark  the  boundary  line  between  Lynn  and  Nahant. 
A  few  rods  to  the  east  of  the  boundary  line  the 
Hotel  Nahant  is  located.  The  present  proprietor 
commenced  business  there  at  an  early  date,  in  a 
small  building,  adding  each  year  bathing-houses, 
sheds,  a  restaurant,  etc.,  until  to-day  he  has  a  flour- 
ishing business  and  a  large  and  commodious  build- 
ing. Thousands  from  Lynn  and  other  places  are 
attracted  here  daily  during  the  summer  months  by 
the  excellent  surf-bathing  and  the  cool  breezes  from 
the  ocean.  Nearly  opposite  is  a  yacht-yard,  on  the 
bay  side  of  the  beach.  In  winter  many  yachts  are 
stored  in  and  about  this  yard  in  the  sand;  in  summer 
they  make  an  attractive  and  lively  appearance  as 
they  sail  about  in  the  smooth  waters  of  the  bay. 

Long  Beach  contains  about  forty  acres  of  land, 
covered  with  sand,  which,  above  the  tide-mark,  U 
nearly  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  grass,  which 
has  flourished  from  the  first  planting;  the  seed  was 
imported  from  Holland,  from  the  grass  sowed  on  the 
dikes.  Under  the  sand,  the  whole  beach  is  a  bed  of 
clay  over  fifty  feet  thick, — a  sufficient  barrier  against 
the  beating  of  the  waves,  and  insuring  a  lasting  high- 
way between  Lynn  and  Nahant. 

The  two  or  three  trees  planted  near  the  centre  of 
the  beach  have  lived  through  the  gales  of  nearly  a 
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quarter  of  a  century,  but  bear  their  impress  in  their 
bent  and  stunted  appearance.  Although  this  exper- 
iment has  not  proved  much  of  a  success,  yet  we  hope 
in  the  future  to  see  groves  of  trees  planted  in  groups 
of  a  hundred  trees,  protecting  each  other  from  the 
gales  and  making  a  desirable  resting-place  for  the 
many  who  would  enjoy  it. 

Little  Nahant. — At  the  end  of  the  beach  is 
Little  Nahant,  which  is  chiefly  owned  by  the  Sim- 
mons and  Howe  families,  who  have  their  summer 
residences  here.  From  these  cottages  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  ocean  and  the  town  beyond.  From  the 
summit  of  Little  Nahant  the  descent  to  the  sea  is 
gradual,  and  an  easy  access  is  had  to  the  rocks ;  but 
on  (he  south  side  the  cliffs  are  irregular,  and,  in  a 
few  instances,  are  steep  and  rugged.  There  are  a 
few  natural  curiosities  here.  One  is  a  large  boulder 
near  the  road,  below  the  watering- trough.  It  is  com- 
posed of  pebbles  and  clay,  and  is  as  hard  as  flint.  It 
is  thought  to  have  bean  deposited  there  in  the  gla- 
cier period  from  the  Great  Lakes.  On  the  south  side 
there  is  a  spring. 

Leaving  Little  Nahant,  the  road  continues  around 
the  curve  of  Short  Beach ;  and  a  road  turning  to  the 
right  over  a  short  bridge  leads  to  Bass  Point. 

On  reaching  Great  Nahant,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
there  is  a  little  villnge  invariably  known  as  "  Irish- 
town." 

Cemetery.— Nearly  up  the  hill,  to  the  right,  is 
Green  Lawn  Cemetery.  This  cemetery  was  dedicated 
in  1859;  it  is  in  a  quiet  and  sheltered  place,  open  to 
the  south  wind  and  sunshine,  while  a  small  hill 
forms  a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  and  serves  as  a 
barrier  from  the  easterly  gales.  It  is  zealously  cared 
for  by  the  town,  and  is  laid  out  in  walks,  with  many 
groves  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Before  this  cemetery 
was  set  out  and  dedicated,  many  of  the  early  settlers 
who  died  at  Nahant  were  carried  to  Lynn  and  in- 
terred in  the  different  burying-grounds  there,  while 
others  have  family  burying-grounds.  There  was  an 
old  family  burying-ground  near  the  old  school -house; 
but  the  remains  of  those  buried  there  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  present  cemetery. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  is  the  new  grammar-school 
building,  which  is  just  three  miles  from  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Station  in  Lynn. 

Cadeta.  —  The  hill  to  the  left,  formerly  called 
Cannon  Hill,  was  the  early  camping-ground  of  the 
First  Corps  of  the  Boston  Cadets,  who,  for  upwards 
of  twenty-five  years,  had  their  annual  encampment 
at  Nahant. 

Bui  this  land  being  purchased  by  a  summer  resi- 
dent, they  encamped  farther  to  the  eastward,  in  the 
field  above  John's  Peril,  until  this  field  also  was  pur- 
chased, causing  the  corps  to  find  accommodation  else- 
where, thus  depriving  Nahant  of  her  once  boasted 
Cadet  Week.  These  yearly  encampments  at 
Nahant  were  a  marked  event  of  the  reason,  and 
were  &miliarly  known  as  *'  Cadet  Week  at  Nahant." 


All  gathered  to  the  camp  to  enjoy  the  parades  and 
drills,  and  in  the  evening  to  listen  to  the  band  concerts. 
Many  people  also  from  adjoining  towns  visited  the 
camp  and  all  in  common  made  it  the  gayest  week  of 
the  season. 

John's  Peril. — Nearly  opposite  the  school-house 
is  a  road  which  leads  to  the  north  shore.  At  the 
foot  of  the  road  is  an  overhanging  cliff*,  some  forty 
feet  above  the  boulders  below.  This  cliff"  is  called 
John's  Peril  from  the  following  incident: 

John  Breed,  a  member  of  the  Breed  family,  then 
living  at  Nahant,  while  one  day  going  along  the 
shore  with  his  oxen  and  cart,  in  search  of  drift-wood, 
came  to  this  cliff*,  and  to  shorten  the  distance,  at- 
tempted to  make  his  oxen  drag  the  cart  up  the  steep 
ascent  above  the  cliff*,  leading  to  the  road ;  but  half- 
way up  the  cart  and  load  proved  too  much  for  the 
oxen;  Mr.  Breed  saw  his  peril  and  wiih  great 
presence  of  mind  detached  the  cart-tongue  from  the 
yoke  of  oxen,  letting  the  cart  and  load  go  over  the 
cliflT,  where  they  were  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks 
below.  The  name  of  John's  Peril  has  ever  since 
been  attached  to  the  cliff". 

Maolis  Gardens. — A  little  farther  along  the 
shore  is  the  famous  North  Spring,  so  frequently  visit- 
ed in  former  years  by  parties  from  the  adjoining 
towns.  '  In  the  summer  months  not  a  day  passed 
without  one  or  more  parties  who  spent  the  day  there 
fishing  and  making  chowders,  for  which  purpose 
rude  fire  places  were  built  by  the  side  of  the  laige 
boulders  and  in  the  crevices  of  the  ledges.  It  was  a 
favorite  resort  of  military  and  fire  companies,  as  well 
as  religious  societies  and  Sunday-schools.  From 
these  daily  visits  to  the  North  Spring,  Mr.  Tudor 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  these  grounds  more  at- 
tractive by  artificial  improvements.  He  purchased 
and  inclosed  the  land,  planted  groves  of  trees  and 
built  sheds,  swings,  etc.  This  has  been  known 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years  as  the  Maolis  Gardens. 
Until  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  it  has  been  a 
favorite  and  popular  resort,  but  to-day  everything  is 
much  changed  excepting  the  spring  itself,  from  which 
the  cold  water  is  still  running,  filling  the  little  bowl- 
shaped  pool,  which  has  been  worn  by  the  constant 
flow  of  water  which  pours  into  and  over  it  until  it 
reaches  and  mingles  with  the  !^ea. 

North  Shore. — A  short  distance  farther  on  there 
is  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a 
stone  basin,  over  which  the  water  of  another  spring 
bubbles  up  from  under  the  nhelving  ledge;  formerly 
a  half-barrel  tub  was  placed  over  this  spring,  and  it 
was  used  as  a  watering-place  for  the  cattle. 

From  these  springs  a  marginal  road  extends  over 
eighty  rods  in  length,  this  road,  as  well  as  the  sea 
wall  of  stone,  having  been  built  at  great  cost  by  Mr. 
Tudor.  There  was  formerly  a  sloping  bank,  washed 
in  at  places  by  the  sea,  and  always  known  as  the  North 
Side. 

At  the  end  of  this  road  a   foot-path    runs  along 
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below  the  bank,  and  winds  along  the  shore.  This 
path  is  generously  maintained  by  the  summer  resi- 
dents who  occupy  the  land  above. 

The  Iron  Mine. — A  little  below  the  Agassiz  cot- 
tage is  a  bleak  ledge  and  point  of  rocks,  always 
known  as  the  *'  iron  mine.''  It  is  without  doubt  the 
same  ledge  discovered  by  Captain  John  Smith,  and 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  account  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished. In  1691  iron  ore,  called  rock  mine,  was  taken 
from  the  ledge  at  Nahant  for  the  forge  at  Braintree. 
"  Some  of  it  was  smelted  in  the  foundry  at  Saugus, 
and  more  was  taken  for  the  forge  at  Braintree."  *'  It 
was  voted  that  Mr.  Hubbard  of  Braintry  should  give 
three  shillings  for  every  twenty  tunn  of  rock  mine 
yt  bee  has  from  Nahant,  to  the  town,  for  the  town's 
use,  and  bee  to  have  soe  much  as  the  town  sees 
convenient.''  It  is  not  probable  that  a  great  deal  of 
this  ledge  was  ever  carried  from  Nahant  to  Lynn  or 
Braintree  for  smelting.  Although  the  quality  of  the 
ore  smelted  in  these  furnaces  may  have  been  good, 
there  was  not  sufficient  iron  in  the  rock  to  make  it 
profitable.  The  town  records  give  no  further  account 
of  the  iron  mine  at  Nahant. 

Beyond  this  the  path  leads  along  the  bank  until 
quite  a  steep  bluff  is  reached,  where  a  seat  has 
generously  been  kept  for  public  use  by  the  owners  of 
the  land.  The  cottage  that  stands  a  short  distance 
inland  from  this  seat  is  the  first  summer  cottage  built 
at  Nahant,  and  the  only  one  that  remains  as  first  built, 
although  additions  have  been  made  on  the  west  side ; 
the  front  has  the  same  appearance  as  when  first  built 
in  1820.  For  over  fifty  years  it  has  been  occupied  by 
the  Cary  family. 

Spouting  Horn. — Beneath  the  bluff  mentioned 
above  is  Spouting  Horn ;  to  the  north,  a  few  rods 
from  the  foot  of  this  cliff,  is  Spouting  Rock;  beyond, 
a  part  of  the  ledge  juts  into  the  sea.  At  high  tide  it 
appears  as  a  lone  rock,  and  the  sea  washes  it  on  every 
side,  but  at  low  tide  a  narrow  channel  separates  it 
from  the  main  ledge.  The  channel  is  always  full  of 
water,  but  narrow  enough  for  stepping  across.  This 
is  called  Brook  Rock,  and  is  noted  as  a  desirable  place 
for  fishing ;  cod,  tautog  and  perch  can  be  caught 
there,  and  it  is  related  that  one  of  our  early  fisher- 
men caught  a  halibut  from  this  rock. 

Spouting  Rock  is  formed  by  a  narrow  channel  in 
the  ledge,  opened  to  the  sea.  Into  this  channel  the 
waves  rush  to  be  met  by  the  ledge  that  forms  the 
inner  end,  which  throws  back  the  water  in  sufficient 
force  to  send  the  spray  flying  over  the  ledge  beyond. 
The  Spouting  Horn  is  more  of  a  natural  cusiosity,  as 
it  is  at  the  foot  of  a  large  overhanging  cliff,  from  the 
top  of  which  one  can  look  directly  down  into  the 
long,  narrow  brook -like  channel  that  has  been  worn 
smooth  by  the  action  of  the  water.  As  the  water  is 
forced  into  this  channel  it  enters  a  cone,  or  tunnel- 
shaped  hole  in  the  ledge,  and  rushing  into  this 
aperture  it  is  forced  out  by  the  compressed  air  in  such 
force  as  to  send  the  foaming   waters  and  sea-weed 


many  feet  in  the  air,  to  fall  again  upon  the  rocks, 
making  a  sound  like  the  falling  of  water  from  a  cata- 
ract. Then  it  tumble^  back  again  into  the  foaming 
sea  to  be  again  forced  back  into  the  rock-channel, 
and  again  and  again  flung  into  flying  spray.  Thus  at 
the  right  time  of  tide  we  have  one  of  the  grandest 
sights  that  visitors  can  witness,  especially  after  a 
storm.  But  unfortunately,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  a  few  years  ago  a  large  part  of  the  ledge  was 
broken  off  and  fell  at  the  outer  end  or  mouth  of  the 
channel,  obstructing  the  water  as  it  enters  and  break- 
ing its  force  so  much  that  it  does  not  send  the  water 
so  high  in  the  air  or  with  such  foree  as  formerly. 
Before  this  happened  the  noise  of  the  water  as  it 
entered  the  channel  could  be  heard  distinctly  in  the 
village.  If  this  obstruction  could  be  removed,  we 
should  wiihout  doubt  again  see  the  old-time  Spouting 
Horn  throwing  the  spray,  as  in  former  times,  a  hun- 
dred feet  into  the  air. 

Bass  Beach. — From  the  cliff  the  walk  continues  to 
the  eastward  until  a  gateway  is  reached,  which  leads 
into  a  gravelly  walk  extending  through  private 
grounds,  beautifully  laid  out.  Looking  seaward  from 
this  point  can  be  seen  a  long.  irreguUr  pr>int  of  rocks, 
called  Saunders  Ledge,  running  out  into  the  ocean 
over  an  eighth  of  a  mile.  It  is  a  famous  place  for 
fishing  at  low  tide.  Looking  inland  can  be  seen  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  lawns  the  town  can  boast,  and 
a  summer  residence,  in  a  commanding  position,  with 
an  unsurpassed  sea  view.  Between  the  house  and 
the  mAn  street  are  broad  walks  bordered  with  flowers 
and  trees.  The  lodge  by  the  gale  is  located  on  the 
spot  where  the  old  Hood  House  once  stood. 

A  little  farther  on  is  Bass  Beach  Hill.  A  plank 
walk  extends  apart  of  the  way  along  the  path  around 
the  shore  to  the  hill,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  wooden 
seat  placed  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  which  a  fine 
view  can  be  had. 

Below  this  steep  bank  is  a  pebbly  beach, shaped  some- 
thing like  a  horseshoe.  Castle  Rock  and  a  point  of 
rocks  to  the  north  form  the  mouth  of  the  cove.  A 
long  flight  of  steps,  called  "  Forty  Steps,"  leads  to  the 
beach.  At  the  southerly  end  of  the  beach  at  low 
tide  there  can  be  seen  a  smooth  ledge,  worn  out  into 
bowls  and  basins  by  the  constant  washing  of  the  sea 
over  the  ledge. 

To  the  south,  over  cragged  rocks  and  smooth 
boulders,  Cedar  Island  is  reached.  On  the  top  of  this 
large  rock  there  is  a  little  patch  of  earth,  on  which 
grass  and  wild  peas  grow^  The  outer  cliff,  separated 
by  a  deep  gorge  from  Cedar  Island,  is  known  as 
Castle  Rock. 

To  the  south  of  these  rocks  is  another  cove  and 
pebbly  beach  known  as  Canoe  Beach  or  Canoe  Beach 
Cove.  In  this  cove  two  vessels  have  been  driven 
ashore  by  the  northeasterly  storms. 

The  grassy  slope  to  the  west  was  once  the  favorite 
camping-ground  of  the  Penobscot  Indians  in  the  sum- 
mer season.    Opposite  is  a  triangular  piece  of  land 
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purchased  by  an  EnglishmaD,  who  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  summer  residence  there.  The  founda- 
tions were  laid  and  preparations  were  being  made  to 
erect  a  building,  when  he  was  discovered  to  be  a  de- 
faulter from  the  Bank  of  England,  and  was  arrested 
and  carried  home  for  trial. 

At  the  end  of  Nahant  road  an  open  gateway  leads 
into  a  fine  avenue,  half-way  up  which  a  small  sign 
directs  to  the  cliffs.  These  clifTs  rise  up  bold  and  steep 
from  the  ocean.  To  the  left  is  East  Point,  and  from 
here  to  the  south  or  west  a  walk  is  provided.  The 
8t^>ne  house  that  stands  near  East  Point  was  formerly 
the  billiard-room  for  the  Nahant  Hotel,  and  is  all 
that  remains  of  what  was  connected  with  the  hotel. 
There  is  a  grand  view  of  the  ocean  from  its  piazza, 
while  to  the  west  are  seen  two  summer  residences — one 
on  the  eastern  slope,  <m  the  site  where  the  Nahant 
Hotel  formerly  stood,  and  the  other  on  the  south  or 
opposite  side  of  the  cliffs.  The  grounds  of  both  are 
beautifully  and  tastefully  laid  out  with  groves  of 
shade-trees  and  beds  of  flowers,  walks  and  avenues 
winding  through  the  green  lawns,  while  at  the  base 
of  the  outcropping  ledge,  shrubbery  and  vines  are 
made  to  grow. 

Pulpit  Rock. — Among  the  natural  curiosities  of 
the  cliffs  is  Pulpit  Rock,  a  mass  of  rock  about  forty 
feet  in  height,  standing  out  alone  and  apart  from  the 
clifls.  Natural  Bridge  is  a  small  rocky  arch,  connect- 
ing two  cliffs  over  a  deep  gorge.  These  cliffs  rise  out 
of  the  ocean  to  the  height  of  thirty  and  forty  feet.  At 
the  westerly  end  of  the  cliffs  is  the  large  boulder  or 
Shelter  Rock,  from  which  is  seen  the  Shag  Rocks, 
two  lone  rocks,  which  were  formerly  a  favorite  place 
for  sportsman  and  angler. 

Pea  Island  juts  out  into  the  water  from  the  cliff 
near  which  is  the  summer  residence  formerly  occupied 
by  Prescott. 

The  adjoining  lot  to  the  eastward  78  the  stately 
residence  of  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early  summer 
residents.  It  is  placed  where  once  stood  the  cottage 
formerly  occupied  by  Winchester,  Crowuinshield  and 
Longfellow. 

At  the  end  of  the  street,  down  a  steep  decline,  at 
the  water's  edge,  is  Swallow's  Cave,  accessible  when 
the  tide  is  out.  A  cavern  or  passage  runs  through  the 
ledge,  which  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  water. 
The  entrance  from  the  west  side  is  about  ten  feet  high 
and  opens  into  a  large,  roomy  space  in  the  rock- 
From  this  roomy  space  the  ledge  seems  to  have  spread 
apart,  leaving  an  opening  sufficiently  wide  for  an  easy 
passage  through  to  the  rocks  at  the  east  end.  In  a 
westerly  direction  from  here,  along  a  foot-path  on  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  now  abandoned,  as  the  piazza  of  a 
resident  covers  it,  and  nearly  opposite  the  old  steam- 
boat landing,  was  Irene's  Grotto,  described  by  Lewis 
as  a  "  tall  aroh,  singularly  grotesque  and  beautiful, 
leading  to  a  large  room  in  the  rock.  This  is  one  of 
the  greatest  curiosities  on  Nahant,  and  was  formerly 
much  more  so,  until  sacrilegious  hands  broke  down  a 


part  of  the  roof  above  to  obtain  stone  for  building." 
At  the  present  time  it  has  no  attraction,  being  the 
receptacle  for  ashes  and  drain-pipes  for  the  cottage 
above  it. 

On  the  wharf  where  vessels  formerly  landed  their 
cargoes  of  wood  and  coal,  a  residence  has  been 
built,  from  the  piazza  of  which  one  can  catch  small 
fish.  This  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  old  days  of 
steamboat  travel,  when  crowds  of  people  landed  and 
embarked  there.  The  once  busiest  spot  in  the  town, 
during  the  summer  season,  is  now  quiet  and  retired, 
its  quiet  broken  only  by  the  wash  of  the  tide. 

To  the  northward  U  Josie's  Beach,  curved  in  to- 
wards the  land  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  long,  sandy 
beach  below  high-tide  mark,  while  above  it,  stones 
form  little  points  jutting  out  in  the  water.  The  stones 
are  worn  smooth  by  the  constant  sweeping,  up  and 
down  the  sloping  beach,  by  the  tide.  At  the  westerly 
end  of  the  beach  a  steep  and  almost  perpendicular 
bluff  rise-*  up  forty  feet  or  more,  and  on  the  top  is  built 
the  residence  of  the  late  Amos  Lawrence,  formerly 
for  many  years  the  site  of  the  summer  residence  of 
Mr.  B.  C.  Clark. 

A  little  farther  on  a  rock  boldly  makes  up  out  of 
the  water,  which  was  formerly  called  Ba.s8  Rock, 
while  at  a  more  recent  date  it  has  been  known  as 
Clark's  Point;  the  name  was  given  in  honor  of  the 
former  owner,  who  maintained  a  flagstaff  here,  from 
which  the  stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted,  during  the 
many  years  that  he  owned  the  rocky  point.  To  the 
west,  twenty  or  thirty  rods  in  the  bay,  the  yacht 
"  Raven"  was  moored,  the  pride  of  its  owner.  For  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  this  little  craft  came  and  went 
from  these  moorings,  until  she  was  sold  to  be  used  as 
a  fishing  vessel,  and  a  new  yacht,  the**  Young  Raven," 
replaced  her.  Her  new  owners,  by  chance,  once, 
anchored  her  near  her  old  anchorage  grounds.  While 
at  anchor  there  she  went  ashore,  by  the  parting  of 
her  cables,  in  the  gale  of  March  13,  18G5,  and  was 
dashed  to  pieces,  her  planks  and  timbers  being  strewn 
along  the  rocks,  where  her  former  owner  had  for  years 
previous  landed  and  embarked  in  his  favorite  craft. 

From  the  point  northward  the  land  ri>es  in  a  gentle 
ascent  from  the  sea  to  the  hill,  where  there  are  two 
estates — the  Longfellow  and  Lawrence  cottages.  No 
pretensions  are  made  in  artificial  improvement  by 
planting  of  trees  or  shrubs  from  the  former  estate. 
Blackberry  and  barberry  bushes,  with  here  and  there 
a  clump  of  sumach,  wander  at  will  over  the  grounds, 
making  them  as  primitive  in  appearance  as  when 
Captain  John  Smith  first  saw  them. 

A  foot-path  through  the  grass  and  wild  bushes 
leads  to  Stony  Beach,  where  once  the  boat-houses 
were  built.  Upon  these  floors  tons  of  fish  were 
emptied  from  the  fishing  fleet,  and  were  transported 
in  wagons  to  be  sold  in  the  Boston  markets. 

To  the  west,  by  an  inward  curve  of  the  beach, 
along  a  path  con.^tructed  by  Mrs.  Tudor,  is  Nipper 
Stage  Point,  now  the  landing-place  for  the  steamboat 
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in  summer.  Looking  across  the  wat^r  of  the  cove  is 
the  long  row  of  willow  trees  which  shade  Willow 
road. 

Upon  the  ridge,  nearly  midway  between  Dorothy's 
Cove  and  Bailey's  Hill,  a  summer  residence  has  been 
built,  which  appears  as  if  it  had  risen  out  of  the  sea 
and  tide.  The  spray  from  the  breakwater  that  pro- 
tects it  is  blown  into  its  windows.  At  high  tide  it 
appears  as  a  cottage  anchored  in  the  sea. 

Beyond  this  ridge  of  sand  and  stones  deposited  by 
the  sea  is  a  long  stretch  of  meadow  land. 

Bear  Pond  makes  its  southern  boundary,  and  a  nar- 
row brook  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  meadow, 
passing  under  "  Little  Bridge,"  and  enters  into  the 
bay. 

The  land  gradually  rises  from  this  meadow  to  tbe 
eastward,  until  a  height  is  reached  from  seventy  to 
eighty-five  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  covered  with  a 
fertile  soil,  in  which  the  granite  boulder  and  other 
rock  formations  are  found. 

The  ledge  upon  which  the  whole  peninsula  rests 
in  some  places  appears  above  the  soil.  In  one  portion 
of  the  ledge  an  artesian  well  has  been  sunk  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet.  The  first  twenty  feet  passed 
through  seamy  rock,  where  there  was  a  small  supply 
of  water,  but  below  this  the  remaining  distance  was 
through  hard,  seamless,  solid  rock,  discouraging  tbe 
proprietor  from  further  progress  in  the  work. 

The  lowlands  or  swamp  extends  along  two-thirds 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  commencing  at  the 
willow  trees,  and  running  westward  to  Lynn  Harbor- 
It  seems  that  this  marsh  was  covered  with  a  rank 
growth  of  bushes  of  alders,  birch  and  maple  before 
the  swamp  was  filled  with  earth  washed  down  from  the 
hill.  Over  this  swamp  a  forest  of  pine  trees  grew. 
The  trees  did  not  grow  to  a  large  size,  as  but  few 
stumps  are  found  that  measure  over  two  feet  in 
diameter.  It  is  very  probable  this  forest  covered  all 
the  land  in  the  south  slope  of  the  hill.  Bass  Neck 
may  have  been  covered  with  a  growth  of  forest  trees, 
as  the  soil  in  this  locality  is  of  a  sufficient  richness  to 
support  the  trees  that  might  grow  upon  it.  But 
along  the  north  shore  of  Nahant  the  scrub  oak  and 
cedar  trees  may  have  been  hardy  enough  to  battle 
against  the  fierce  gales  from  the  north  and  east. 
The  old  people  now  living  remember  a  part  of  the 
forest  that  grew  in  the  swamp  below  Whitney's, 
where,  when  boys,  they  shot  the  wild  pigeons  that 
were  there  in  large  flocks  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  The 
last  trees  in  this  forest  were  cut  down  by  the  Breeds 
and  Mr.  Rice. 

To  approach  Nahant  from  the  east  by  sea,  the  eye 
meets  a  long  range  of  ledge,  with  points  extending 
iuto  the  sea,  rising  in  some  places  into  high  and 
rocky  cliffs,  over  which  the  tops  of  the  trees  appear, 
their  branches  rising  above  the  cottages  that  circle 
the  shore. 

Approached  from  the  south  and  west,  a  picture 
presents  itself  of   cottages  sheltered  in  the    many 


groves  of  trees,  green  lawns  and  the  many -colored 
houses,  the  red  piazza  roofs  making  a  striking  con- 
trast against  the  dark  green  of  the  trees.  No  large, 
ill-shaped,  awkward  building  mars  the  picture. 

The  hill  and  shore  of  Bass  Point  are  covered  with 
clusters  of  small  cottages.  Streets,  at  regular  dis- 
tances, run  from  the  shore  to  the  Nahant  Road, 
which  passes  through  the  entire  length  of  the  town. 

Conclusion.  ~To-day  Nahant  offer:*  many  attrac- 
tions as  a  summer  resort,  but  recently  many  new 
places  have  become  popular,  beside  Nahant,  as  sum- 
mer watering-places.  On  nearly  every  headland  can 
be  found  hotels  and  cottages  for  summer  residents. 
But  Nahant  stretches  out  into  the  sea,  and  the  wind 
from  every  quarter  must  pass  over  the  water  before 
reaching  it,  which  cools  the  air  in  summer  and  briofrs 
a  warmer  temperature  in  winter.  There  are  ample 
accommodations  by  land  and  water  to  Boston  and 
Lynn,  with  twelve  miles  of  road  that  affords  many 
pleasant  drives.  Many  of  the  roads  are  shaded  by 
tall  elms,  willow  and  maple  trees,  while  others  are 
open  to  the  suushine.  The  accommodations  for 
bathing  are  unrivaled;  on  the  north  shore  a  cool 
surf-bath  can  be  had,  while  on  the  south  the  water 
is  of  a  warmer  temperature  and  more  desirable  for 
many. 

The  past  industries  of  Nahant  have  nearly  all  died 
out,  causing  nearly  all  of  those  that  once  pursued 
them  to  find  homes  elsewhere;  but  a  few  remain. 
The  places  of  those  that  have  gone  have  been  filled  by 
a  new  people,  who  know  not  of  the  old  and  pleasant 
associations  of  the  past. 

It  is  with  just  pride  that  we  can  give  the  record  of 
the  descendants  of  those  that  once  made  Nahant 
their  home.  Their  names  are  prominent  as  pioneers 
in  the  early  settlements  of  the  West;  they  have 
helped  to  build  it  up  and  were  identified  with  its 
business  and  government;  they  have  helped  to  found 
towns  and  cities  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories. 
Their  names  are  prominent  to-day  as  trustees  of  col- 
leges and  institutions  of  learning,  and  as  skilled  me- 
chanics and  engineers  in  business  circles. 

In  the  towns  and  cities  of  this  Commonwealth, 
wherever  they  have  built  their  homes,  they  have 
proved  themselves,  by  their  worth  and  industry,  to 
be  peers  in  the  business  circles,  having  wealth  and 
influence  in  the  place  of  their  adoption.  As  manu- 
facturers in  our  neighboring  city,  we  find  them  auto- 
crats in  the  business  circle.  As  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  as  editors  of  newspapers  and  teachers  in  the 
schools,  they  have  held  and  still  hold  honorable 
places.  In  politics  they  have  held  places  of  trust  as 
representatives  to  Congress,  as  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives in  this  Commonwealth  and  as  chief  magis- 
trates of  cities.  As  sailors  and  soldiers  they  have  not 
been  found  wanting. 

From  the  States  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire, 
mechanics  and  builders  have  made  Nahant  their 
home,  and  have  by  their  skill  and  industry  built 
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many  of  the  beautiful  residences  that  now  adorn  our 
town.  They  are  filling  places  of  honor  and  trust  in 
the  town. 

In  the  public  schools  of  to-day  the  boys  and  girls 
are  our  and  their  representatives;  shoulder  to 
shoulder  there,  they  are  preparing  an  education  to 
meet  the  realities  of  life.  Like  those  who  have 
preceded  them,  few  may  remain  here  and  many  will 
find  homes  and  occupations  elsewhere.  In  the  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  in  colleges,  in  law  and  divinity 
schools,  their  names  are  already  enlisted.  In  politics 
and  mechanics,  in  agriculture,  and  as  sailors  in  the 
merchant  service,  we  shall  find  them  hewing  their  way 
up  into  the  broad  fields  of  education,  wealth,  honor 
and  influence.  But  a  few  of  those  who  were  actors  in 
the  past  still  linger  in  their  homes  by  the  sea,  but 
many  have  passed  away  with  lives  ''fiill  of  honoi 
and  years." 

The  storms,  the  dashing  spray,  the  sunrise  out  of  the 
water,  the  midday  rays  of  the  sun,  as  it  shines  and 
Rparkles  over  the  sea  from  shore  to  shore,  the  constant 
murmuring  of  the  sea  along  the  beach,  the  always 
changing  view  of  the  far-spreading  ocean,  will  ever 
linger  in  th«  memories  of  those  who  will  make  homes 
elsewhere. 

VALUATION    OF  NAHANT  FROM   1861. 

Penonal.  Reid  Egtate.  Dwelling- 
Houses. 

1861 120,179  $614,770  107 

1W2 22,009  479,760  106 

186S 16,823  494,660  107 

1864 « 13,478  607,025  106 

1866 „ 12,710  618,225  107 

1866 329,067  647,600  107 

1867 « 274,167  780,160  116 

1868 986,078  816,046  122 

186© 1,982,088  936,600  136 

1870 4,160,103  986,000  138 

1871 4,880,283  1,002,900  140 

1872 6,607,162  1,104,060  142 

1873 5,086,796  1,167,400  167 

1874 4,994,044  1.266,200  160 

1876 ., 4,783,669  1,320,860  163 

ir6 4,754,980  1,326,826  177 

1877... -.. 4,098,342  1,664,064  184 

1878 3,838.264  1,670,942  187 

1879 3,007,461  1.715,316  191 

1880 ^ 2,843,769  1,860,869  199 

1881 2,834,708  1,869,669  203 

1882^ 2,896,273  1,938,019  208 

1883 2,773,979  1,969,344  222 

1884 2,641,967  1,991,219  235 

1885 ., 2,845,809  2,032,815  247 

1886 2,779,727  2,034,466  247 

Repruentative  to  Congress, 

Hon.  Henry  Gabot  Lodge. 

State  Senators, 

Hoo.  George  Hood.  Hod.  William  F.  Johnson. 

Representaiives, 

Wm.  r.  Johnson.  Edward  J.  Johnson. 

John  Q.  Hammond.  Henry  Oabot  Lodge. 

Town  Clerks, 

Washington  H.  Johnson.  Alfred  D.  Johnson. 
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Selectmen, 


Wm.  F.  Johnson. 
Dexter  Stetson. 
Washington  H.  Johnson. 
Jesse  Bice. 
Albert  Wyer. 
J.  Bishop  Johnson. 
Artemas  Murdock. 
Walter  Johnson. 
Edward  J.  Johnson. 


Welcome  W.  Johnson. 


Thoe.  P.  Whitney. 
0.  Herrey  Johnson. 
Joseph  Johnson. 
Edmund  B.  Johnson. 
Wm.  LuBcomb. 
J.  T.  Wilson. 
Edwin  W.  Johnson. 
J.  Colby  Wilson. 
Wm.  B.  Whitney. 

Ireasurers. 

Edmund  B.  Johnson. 


School  Committee. 


Welcome  W.  Johnson. 
Walter  Johnson. 
Edmund  B.  Johnson. 
John  Q.  Hammond. 
Francis  Johnson. 
AlAned  D.  Johnson. 
Thomas  B.  Colby. 
Franklin  E.  Johnson. 
John  E.  Whitney. 

Phineas  Drew. 
Edwin  W.  Johnson. 


Harrison  Barnes. 
Samuel  Hudson. 
Jesse  R.  Johnson. 
Joseph  T.  Wilson. 
Joseph  A.  Crandall. 
Wm.  B.  Whitney. 
Joeeph  W.  Hammond. 
Samuel  Hudson.  Jr. 


Postmasters, 


Welcome  W.  Johnson. 
T.  Dexter  Johnson. 


CHAPTER    CXIX. 
SALISBUBY. 


BY  W.  H.  B.  CURRIER. 


Of  the  settlements  of  New  England,  Salisbury 
ranks  among  the  earliest  In  1638,  just  eighteen 
years  after  the  Pilgrims  landed,  ten  years  after  the 
organization  of  Salem,  and  three  years  later  than 
"  Old  Newbury,"  a  "  plantation "  was  begun  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Merrimac.  In  March,  1638,  this 
strip  of  territory  extended  from  the  Merrimac  River 
north  a  distance  of  nearly  ten  miles,  including  in  its 
circuit  what  is  now  known  as  the  town  of  Seabrook, 
a  portion  of  Hampton,  Exeter,  Kensington,  South 
Hampton  and  Kingston,  in  New  Hampshire;  the 
Haverhill  line  on  its  western  border  and  its  eastern 
shore  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  first  settlement  was  near  the  ocean.  Here  the 
original  grants  of  land  were  made,  and  in  later  years 
what  became  the  ''  East  Parish"  was  the  germ  of  a 
flourishing  town.  It  appears  by  documentary  evi- 
dence that  diversity  of  opinion  existed  among  the 
settlers  as  to  the  name  the  town  should  take,  as,  Sep- 
tember 4, 1639,  it  was  ordered  to  be  called  Colchester. 
At  a  session  of  the  Oeneral  Court,  held  October  7, 
1640,  the  name  was  changed  to  Salisbury,  and  thus 
the  town  became  incorporated.  Several  of  its  first 
settlers  came  from  Salisbury,  in  the  county  of  Wilt- 
shirci  England,  among  the  number  being  the  first 
minister.  Rev.  William  Worcester.  The  location  of 
the  town,  with  its  eastern  border  washed  by  the 
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waves  of  the  ocean  ;  the  Merrimac  dividing  it  on  the 
west ;  the  winding  Powow  River  running  through  the 
centre  of  its  territory,  and  encircled  by  a  chain  of 
hills,  made  it  an  attractive  place  of  settlement  even 
among  the  many  towns  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Merrimac. 

CoflSn,  the  historian  of  Newbury,  says  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  town:  "They  were  men  fitted  by 
education  to  adorn  any  civil  station;"  but  more 
particular  reference  to  them  will  be  made  as  the  data 
of  events  are  noted. 

Salisbury  was,  very  early  in  its  history,  honored  by 
the  title  of  a  shire-town,  and  so  continued  from  1643 
to  1649.  But  it  was  the  court-town  of  a  county  not 
now  existing  in  Essex, — the  county  of  Norfolk,— com- 
prising the  New  Hampshire  plantations  of  Exeter, 
Hampton,  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  then  (1643)  united 
to  Massachusetts,  together  with  Salisbury  and  Haver- 
hill. In  1679  New  Hampshire  was  separated  from 
Massachusetts,  and  the  town  lost  its  court.  The 
court-house  was  erected  in  the  East  Parish,  and  the 
place  of  its  location  and  the  "  stocks,"  where  culprits 
were  punished,  is  known  to  this  day  by  the  citizens 
of  the  ancient  locality.  Where  justice  was  dispensed 
and  the  guilty  were  stocked^  one  of  the  descendants  of 
the  trial  justices  tills  a  fertile  farm  and  occasionally 
turns  up  a  stray  brick  that  formed  the  foundation  of 
the  wall  of  this  old  court-house. 

With  the  loss  of  its  title  of  shire-town,  Salisbury 
did  not  lose  its  importance,  for  subsequently  the  dig- 
nity of  the  L^slature  was  not  tarnished  by  a  session 
within  its  limits. 

For  several  years  the  boundary  line  between  the 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  had 
occasioned  much  trouble  and  considerable  contro- 
versy. In  this  perplexing  condition  of  affairs,  the 
border  towns  of  Hampton  and  Salisbury  were  mixed 
up.  At  times  it  threatened  to  involve  them  in  a 
border  war,  as  between  the  two  sections  taxes  were 
assessed  upon  the  inhabitants  living  on  the  disputed 
territory,  which  they  declined  to  pay  until  their 
status  was  definitely  fixed.  The  ancient  records  of 
the  town  contain  accounts  of  petitions  and  records 
of  meetings  held  to  adjust  matters  between  the  tax- 
collectors  and  individuals  asking  to  be  relieved  from 
paying  taxes,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  assessed 
on  both  sides  of  the  disputed  line,  and  claiming 
"that  the  burden  was  too  grievous  to  be  bourn." 

In  August,  1737,  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Crown  met  at  Hampton  Falls  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling the  controversy.  The  Massachusetts  Assembly, 
after  the  session  was  called  at  Hampton,  met  at  Sal- 
isbury, and  were  in  session  several  days  deliberating 
upon  the  boundary  question.  The  final  decision  re- 
sulted in  a  surrender  of  a  portion  of  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  town  and  its  return  to  New  Hampshire. 
What  is  known  as  South  Hampton  and  Seabrook 
were  given  up,  and  peace  reigned  on  the  border. 
And  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 


years,  the  boundary  question  between  the  two  States 
is  again  a  subject  of  controversy,  and  a  joint  commis- 
sion has  been  appointed  to  adjust  differences, — New 
Hampshire  making  its  claim  for  another  slice  of  ter- 
ritory ;  but  the  issue  is  in  doubt. 

But  to  return  to  the  early  settlers  and  their  action 
in  forming  the  town,  the  original  grantees  of  Merri- 
mac plantation  were  Mr.  Simeon  Bradstreet,  Mr. 
Daniel  Dennison,  Christopher  Batt,  Samuel  Wins- 
ley,  Samuel  Dudley  and  John  Sanders. 

March,  1639,  the  records  report  a  meeting  held  by 
the  grantors,  whereby  they  agreed  that  each  settler 
should  have  two  pieces  of  meadow  and  a  certain 
amount  of  planting  land,  according  to  the  wealth  of 
the  grantees, — **  four  acres  to  every  one  hundred 
pounds.'*  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine 
that  to  him  which  hath  shall  be  given ;  the  motive, 
probably,  was  to  influence  men  possessed  of  some 
wealth  to  settle  on  the  vacant  lauds. 

General  meetings  were  held  during  the  year  1639 
at  intervals,  when  grants  of  land  were  recorded.  Mr. 
Robert  Pike  was  granted  three  lots  of  land  near  the 
land  of  Edmund  French.  The  land  granted  to 
French  is  still  owned  by  his  descendants  and  occa- 
pied  by  George  H.  and  William  H.  French.  At  one 
of  the  meetings  of  freemen,  Anthony  Colby  was  fined 
one  shilling  for  departing  the  meeting.  The  first 
animals  to  cause  trouble  in  the  new  plantation  were 
goats,  and  a  penalty  of  twelve  pence  was  fixed  for 
allowing  goats  or  kids  to  run  at  large  without  a 
keeper.  A  penalty  was  fixed  for  allowing  swine  to 
roam  at  large.  They  also  obliged  grantees  of  land  to 
put  up  sufficient  fences. 

The  land  grant  to  Rev.  Wm.  Worcester  shows  that 
he  was  possessed  of  considerable  property,  as  he  was 
given  a  large  number  of  acres  of  meadow  and  upland 
in  different  localities.  Some  of  the  grants  made  dur- 
ing the  year  were  called  "great  planting  plots,"  and 
were  west  of  the  Powow  River.  The  first  burying 
lot  was  laid  out  on  the  Beach  Road,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned that  Richard  Wells'  house  lot  adjoins  it. 
Mr.  Wells  was  one  of  the  wealthy  settlers. 

Thomas  Macy,  whose  name  has  been  immortalized 
by  Whittier's  poem,  and'who  afterwards  became  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Nantucket,  was  granted  a 
house  lot  on  the  north  side  of  the  Beach  Road  next 
below  the  house  lot  now  owned  by  Edward  French. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bradbury,  from  whom  originated  all 
the  New  England  branch  of  the  family,  settled  near 
by  Macy.  He  was  a  man  of  good  education  and  oi 
superior  worth,  filling  many  important  offices;  and 
as  a  teacher  did  much  to  spread  a  love  of  education 
among  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  John  Hodges  was  granted  upland  and  meadow, 
and  a  certain  creek  in  the  tide  meadows  is  known  to 
this  day  as  "Hodges'  Hole."  The  descendants  of 
John  Hodge  became  well-known  manufacturers  in 
the  Merrimac  Valley. 
Willis  Barnes,  another  name  well  known  in  cole- 
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nial  history,  is  remembered  by  "  Barnes  "  Island,  a 
woody  island  in  the  tide  meadow. 

The  grants  of  land  made  were  confirmed  by  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Christopher  Batt,  Samuel  Wins- 
ley,  Samuel  Hall,  Thomas  Bradbury  and  Isaac  Bus- 
well. 

Quite  a  large  tract  of  land  was  granted  to  William 
Hook  adjoining  the  Merrimac  River,  reserving  for 
the  town  the  easternmost  island  by  the  side  of  the 
river  for  the  fishermen. 

October  10, 1639,  a  final  meeting  of  the  freemen  was 
held,  at  which  time  some  additional  grants  were 
made. 

In  the  spring  of  1640  certain  surveys  were  made 
toward  Hampton  and  also  towards  Lake  "  pemtuck- 
ett."  At  the  first  town-meeting  held  this  spring  it 
was  ordered  that  in  the  first  of  every  meeting  there 
should  be  a  moderator  chosen,  who  shall  have  fiill 
charge  of  the  meeting,  with  power  to  impose  fines  at  his 
discret  ion .  It  was  also  voted  that  every  freeman  should 
speak  by  turn,  and  should  signify  his  desire  to  speak 
by  rising  up  or  taking  off  his  hat — and  his  speech 
being  ended  he  should  put  on  his  hat  or  sit  down — 
and  he  must  not  be  interrupted  until  he  had  finished. 
On  the  5th  of  May,  1640,  an  island  in  the  Merri- 
mac River  was  granted  to  George  Carr.  This  is  now 
known  as  Oarr's  Island,  and  has  always  been  kept  in 
the  Carr  family  until  its  recent  purchase  by  Hon. 
Harvey  N.  Shepard. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1640,  a  meeting  of  the 
freemen  was  held,  at  which  time  a  large  number  of 
new  grants  were  made. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  5th  of  the  Second  Month, 
1641,  the  price  of  labor  was  fixed  by  the  town.  La- 
borers during  the  summer  months  shall  receive  twenty 
pence  per  day,  and  carpenters  to  receive  two  pence 
per  day  more  than  laborers.  The  price  of  lumber 
was  fixed  by  vote  of  the  town,  and  the  price  of  milk 
was  fixed  at  three  half-pence  a  quart  for  new  milk, 
and  one  pence  a  quart  for  skimmed  milk,  ale  meas- 
ure; while  gilt-edge  butter  brought  six  pence  per 
pound.  ^— ^  I 

On  the  21st  of  the  Second  Month  William  OsgoocA 
was  granted  sixty  acres  of  land  on  condition  that  he 
should  build  a  grist-mill.  The  town  this  spring  ap- 
pointed two  highway  surveyors — Richard-  North  and 
John  Rolph — with  power  to  compel  each  man  to  pet- 
form  a  certain  amount  of  highway  labor.  Robert 
Pike,  Luke  Heard  and  John  Harrison  were  the  first 
fence-viewers.  The  making  of  pipe-staves  now  be- 
came an  important  business,  and  large  quantities 
were  conveyed  to  Newburyport  for  sale.  John  Bay- 
ley  was  granted  the  sole  right  to  take  fish  from  the 
Powow  River,  but  the  right  was  taken  from  him  for 
not  complying  with  the  conditions  which  the  town 
had  imposed  upon  him.  At  a  meeting  held  in  No- 
vember of  this  year,  John  Harrison  was  fireed  from 
*  town  taxes  on  condition  that  he  shall  keep  an  **  ordi- 
narie  "  for  two  years  in  the  town. 


On  the  14th  day  of  the  Eleventh  Month,  1641, 
"  ordered  that  Henrie  Munday  and  Thomas  Bradburie 
shall  bargain  with  a  workman  or  workingmen  to 
hang  the  bell  on  the  meeting-house.'*  During  this 
month  there  was ''  granted  to  Abraham  Morrell  and 
Henrie  Say  ward  three  score  acres  of  upland,  so  near 
the  falls  as  may  be  convenient,  on  the  condition  that 
they  shall  before  October  next  set  up  a  mill  which 
may  be  sufficient  to  grind  all  the  corn  which  the 
town  shall  need." 

The  sole  right  of  taking  fish  from  the  Powow  River 
was  again  granted  to  John  Bayley  on  the  following 
conditions : 

"  1st.  He  shall  not  join  with  any  person  that  is  not  an  inhabitant  in 
the  town  in  the  working  of  the  same,  whereby  any  fish  should  be  dis- 
posed  of  fh>m  the  town. 

"  2d.  That  he  shall  not  dispose  of  any  fish  otherwise  than  he  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  town,  nor  himself  to  hare  more  than  his  share  of  ale- 
wlTes ;  provided  that  if  they  be  refused  by  town  within  twenty-fonr  hoars 
after  the  taking  of  them,  he  is  free  to  dispose  of  them  to  whom  and  where 
he  please. 

**  3d.  That  he  shall,  before  the  next  season  of  fishing,  make  up  the 

*  wyers '  to  be  full  sea  height,  and  provide  sufficient  materials  so  as  the 
town  may  not  suffer  in  the  fish  escaping,  and  he  is  to  be  paid  within 
twenty  days  after  the  delivery  of  the  said  fish  per  rate  of  three  shillings 
per  one  thousand  in  work,  corn  or  cattle  or  merchantable  commodities  at 
equal  prices.** 

On  the  26th  of  the  First  Month  of  1642,  a  house- 
lot  of  four  acres  was  granted  to  Thomas  Macy,  and 
the  record  is  made  three  times  in  succession  of  this 
grant. 

On  the  4th  of  the  Fifth  Month,  1642,  John  Hall, 
Thomas  Bradbury  and  Thomas  Macy  were  elected 
assessors.    Richard    North  and    Thomas    Bradbury^ 
were    elected    highway  surveyors.    At  this  time  a    ; 
bounty  of  ten  shillings  was  ordered  to  be  paid  fot-^ 
every  wolf  killed  or  taken.    Also  voted  that  the  or- 
dinances shall  be  removed  near  the  Powow  River  by 
the  last  of  September  next,  come  twelve  months. 

On  the  26th  of  the  Tenth  Month,  1642,  at  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  freemen,  it  was  "  ordered,  there 
shall  thirtie  families  remove  to  the  west  side  of  the 

*  Pawwaus '  River." 

5th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1642,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
freemen,  it  was  "  ordered  that  these  persons  under- 
written shall  be  accounted  townsmen  and  none  other : 
Mr.  William  Worster,  Mr.  Samuel  Dudley,  Edmund 
French,  Richard  Wells,  William  Pattridg,  Robert 
Pyk,  Mr.  William  Hook,  Ralph  Blazdale." 

5th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1642.  "  Ordered  that  after 
this  present  no  man  shall  be  admitted  a  townsman 
but  by  the  vote  and  suffrage  of  every  one  of  the  free- 
men, except  such  an  one  as  shall  be  called  for  an 
elder."  Also  the  same  day  it  was  "  ordered  and  agreed 
that  thirty  families  of  this  town  shall  remove  their 
dwellings  to  the  west  side  of  the  Powow  River  before 
the  first  of  the  Third  Month  in  the  year  1645 ;  and 
those  persons  to  be  such  persons  as  the  seven  men 
shall  approve  of;  to  which  persons  they  shall  dis- 
tribute all  the  lands  and  timber  on  the  west  side  of 
that  river,  and  that  all  those  persons  shall  be  excluded 
the  right  and  use  of  all  commons  but  on  that  side 
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from  that  time  aforesaid  forever,  and  also  that  all  such 
inhabitants  as  shall  continue  to  the  east  of  that  riyer 
shall  be  excluded  all  right  and  use  of  commons 
with  them  forever,  excepting  ihe  liberties  for  one 
family,  provided  that  at  such  times  as  any  of  those 
persons  residing  on  the  west  of  the  river  aforesaid 
shall  have  occasion  to  plow  or  cart  hay  in  other  parts 
of  the  town  they  shall  have  liberty  to  feed  their 
working  cattle  in  the  Ox  Comon,  on  the  neck.  And 
also  that  those  persons  dwelling  to  the  east  of  the 
river  shall  have  the  propriety  of  all  the  lands  and 
timber  there  remaining.  Also  that  all  public  charges 
shall  be  defrayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  both  places,  or 
any  dwelling  in  any  part  within  the  limits  and  bounds 
of  the  town." 

Also  it  was  ordered  '*that  this  order  shall  stand 
unrepealed  forever,  except  it  be  by  the  consent  of 
every  freeman  in  town." 

"  Ordered  that  seven  men  shall  have  power  to  make 
rates  and  also  to  certify  all  the  old  records  of  the 
town  and  bring  them  into  this  new  book,  and  what 
shall  be  done  by  them  shall  be  and  remain  firm  and 
forever." 

On  the  20th  of  the  Twelfth  Month,  1642,  that  cer- 
tain land  granted  to  twenty-two  persons  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Powow  River  should  be  decided  by  draw- 
ing lots,  which  was  done  at  this  time.  The  power 
formerly  put  into  the  hands  of  seven  men  for  ordering 
the  affairs  of  the  town  was  taken  from  them  with 
their  consent,  26th  of  Twelfth  Month. 

14th  of  Second  Month,  1643.  Richard  North  chosen 
pound-keeper  and  fence-viewer,  and  also  "  Cryer  of 
the  Town  of  Salsbery  for  the  year  ensuing.**  Ordered 
that  all  grants  of  lands  shall  be  recorded  in  the  new 
book. 

4th  of  Third  Month,  1643.  The  following  seven 
men  were  elected  to  take  charge  of  town  affairs :  Mr. 
fiatt,  John  Severance,  Tho.  Macy,  Mr.  John  Hall, 
Robert  Pike,  John  Sanders  and  Thomas  Bradbury. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  seven  men,  18th  of  Fifth 
Month,  1643,  it  was  ordered  that  Tho.  Bradbury  and 
John  Severance  shall  be  *'  Surveiars  "  of  the  high- 
ways. Also  a  rate  was  ordered  of  £15  for  the  digging 
of  the  Town  Creek  and  for  defraying  other  town 
charges.  It  was  further  ordered  that  all  the  towns- 
men that  have  meadow  lots  within  the  bounds  of  the 
town  shall  meet  upon  the  22d,  23d  and  24th  days  of 
the  Sixth  Month  next  ensuing,  by  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  at  the  meeting-house,  upon  the  forfeiture 
of  five  shillings  for  every  particular  man's  default — 
the  object  of  this  was  to  set  sufficient  bounds  between 
their  meadow  lots.  The  road  which  runs  from  the 
Powow  River  up  into  the  country  was  ordered  to  be 
laid  out. 

8th  of  Tenth  Month,  1643.  Samuel  Dudley  was 
chosen  deputy  for  the  next  Court  of  Election.  The 
improved  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Powow  River 
was  to  be  taxed  at  half  the  rates  of  land  on  the  east 
side  until  they  have  a  minister  there.    Rev.  Mr.  Wor- 


cester was  allowed   £27  for  six  months'  service  last 
past. 

19th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1643,  Samuel  Dudley  and 
Samuel  Winsley  were  chosen  deputies  for  the  next 
General  Court  to  be  held  at  Boston. 

25th  of  First  Month,  1644,  Richard  Goodale  "  shall 
have  for  his  hunting  this  present  year  ending  six 
weeks  before  Michaelmas,  one  peck  of  Indian  com 
of  each  townsman, — £3  to  be  paid  him  in  wheat  as 
Hoon  as  merchantable,  equally  to  be  levied.  Also  he 
is  to  have  for  every  fox  he  killeth,  2«.  6(2.  and  for 
•very  wolf  £2  (pounds)." 

18th  of  Second  Month,  1644,  Josiah  Cobham  was 
grand  juryman ;  several  persons  were  fined  £2  10#. 
each  for  felling  trees  against  a  town  order. 

6th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1644,  ordered  that  Mr. 
Samuel  Hall  shall  pay  five  shillings  for  his  abusive 
speeches  against  the  freemen,  saying  **  you  are  all 
lords,"  "  all  monarchs"  **  your  will  must  be  a  law" 
and  such  like. 

At  a  meeting  of  ye  5  men,  21st  of  Second  Month, 
1645,  it  was  "ordered  that  no  person  shall  im- 
prove or  make  use  of  any  candle  wood  or  pine 
trees  for  the  making  pitch  or  tar  or  rosen  to 
sell  or  carry  out  of  the  town  upon  a  penalty  of  twenty 
shilling  for  every  load." 

1st  of  Third  Month,  1645,  Samuel  Winsley  was 
chosen  deputy  for  the  Court  of  Election,  to  receive 
eight  shillings  per  week. 

8th  of  Third  Month,  1645,  at  a  meeting  of  the  free- 
men, "  ordered  that  John  Sanders^Richard  Wells  and 
Willi  Patridge  shall  have  power  to  lay  out  the  high- 
way to  the  beach." 

20th  of  Eighth  Month,  1645,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
freemen,  Ralph  Blesdale  was  elected  to  keep  the 
ordinary,  with  full  power  to  draw  and  sell  such  in 
case  the  court  will  give  him  license. 

29th  of  Eighth  Month,  1645,  meeting  of  the  free- 
men ;  there  shall  be  a  rate  made  of  £8  to  defray  town 
charges,  as  to  daub  the  meeting-house,  etc. 

8th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1645,  any  person  that 
shall  kill  any  wolf  in  the  town  bounds  shall  have  £1 
10«.,  and  for  every  fox,  one  shilling. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  seven  men,  24th  of  Twelfth 
Month,  1646,  "Ordered  whoever  shall  burn  any 
kiln  of  candle-wood  within  the  libertie  of  the  town 
without  license,  shall  forfit  five  pounds  for  ever  kiln 
he  so  burns,  to  be  levied  by  the  constable." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  freemen,  3d  of  First  Month, 
1647,  Richard  North  shall  have  fifty  shillings  for 
ringing  the  bell  two  years  and  a  half  past,  and 
twenty  shillings  to  ring  it  one  year  more. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  five  men,  the  4th  of  Twelfth 
Month, "  what  person  soever  shall  kill  a  wolf  within  the 
town  bounds  with  his  gun  shall  have  ten  shillings, 
and  whosoever  catcheth  or  kills  them  with  a  trap 
shall  have  fifteen  shillings,  and  whosoever  kills  them 
in  hunting  with  dogs  shall  have  twenty  shillings; 
also  six  pence  per  head  for  foxes." 
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10th  of  Second  Month,  1648,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
freemen,  Mr.  Munday,  Mr.  Batt,  Mr.  Winsley,  Isaac 
BoBwell  and  Josiah  Cobham  were  '*  chosen  to  serve 
upon  the  grand  jury  for  ye  next  court  at  Salisbury.'* 
Also  Lieutenant  Pike,  Thomas  Macy,  Richard  Wells, 
John  Severance,  John  EJsley  and  Philip  Challice 
are  chosen  to  serve  upon  the  jury  of  trials. 

18th  of  Tenth  Month,  1648,  meeting  of  freemen, 
"  Lieutenant  Pike,  Mr.  Samuel  Winsley,  Willi  Ser- 
geant, Henry  Ambross  and  Philip  Challice  shall  have 
power  to  view  and  make  the  bounds  between  Salisbury 
and  Hampton,  and  to  hire  a  man  to  inform  them 
and  to  be  paid  for  their  pain."  Mr.  Winsley,  John 
Severence,  John  Stevens  and  Henry  Brown  are  fined 
twelve  pence  a  piece  for  disorderly  talking  in  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Carr  to  have  the  ferry  for  fourteen  years,  upon 
terms  agreed  upon  by  a  committee.  This  ferry  was 
by  a  boat  from  the  Newburyport  side  of  the  river  to 
Carr's  Island ;  a  bridge  was  built  from  the  north 
side  of  the  island  to  the  Salisbury  shore.  The  water 
in  this  part  of  the  river  is  not  more  than  eight  feet 
deep  at  low  water.  This  bridge  was  built  of  timber, 
and  was  not  used  for  teams,  but  for  foot  passengers, 
beasts  and  persons  on  horseback.  The  landing  on 
the  Salisbury  shore  from  Carr's  Island  is  well  de- 
fined ,  and  the  old  path  can  be  traced  up  to  the  high- 
way. Ralph  Blasdale  was  given  the  use  of  four  acres 
of  meadow  during  the  time  he  shall  keep  the  ordi- 
nary. Isaac  Buswell  and  George  Carr  *' shall  have 
power  to  call  upon  Newbury  town  to  lay  out  the 
country  way  so  far  as  belongs  unto  them  from 
the  ferry  to  Mr.  Clark's  farm."  Samuel  Winsley 
fined  twenty  shillings  for  refusing  to  be  a  constable. 
Willi  Patridge  was  fined  2s,  Qd,  for  putting  a  con- 
trary name  in  voting  for  a  constable.  Also  Willi 
Patridge  waa  chosen  constable,  and  upon  his  refiisal 
was  fined  20s, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  freemen,  Uth  of  First  Month 
1649,  Lieut  Pike  and  four  others  were  chosen  to  serve 
upon  the  jury  of  trials,  "the  next  County  Court  to  be 
holden  at  Salisbury." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  freemen,  2d  of  Ninth  Month, 
1649,  Thomas  Pettit  was  admitted  a  townsman,  and 
liberty  was  given  him  to  dwell  in  the  watch-house  till 
May  day  next  ensuing. 

24th  of  Tenth  Month,  1649.  At  a  general  meeting 
of  the  town,  "  Ordered  that  all  the  meadow  upon  the 
north  side  of  the  little  River  shall  be  reserved  to  the 
use  of  the  Common^  and  not  to  be  altered  without  the 
consent  of  the  whole  town." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  five  men,  16th  of  Eleventh 
Month,  1649,  all  those  men  that  were  fined  for  not 
coming  to  the  town-meetings  formerly  past  are  hereby 
acquitted. 

18th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1649.  Meeting  of  freemen. 
Steven  Flanders  was  admitted  a  townsman  upon  the 
condition  that  he  shall  constantly  keep  the  town  herd 
of  cows. 


20th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1650.  At  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  town  of  Salisbury  Vail  Rowell  was  admitted 
a  townsman,  to  have  his  privilege  ''  in  y*  commons 
with  others.''  There  was  granted  to  Richard  Ball  and 
Anthony  Nuland  six  acres  of  upland  at  Rings  Island, 
provided  the  town  be  reserved  liberty  on  said  Island 
to  set  up  a  stage  and  flakes  for  fishing. 

3d  Twelfth  Month,  1650.  At  a  general  meeting  of 
the  town  of  Salisbury,  it  was  '*  ordered  that  all  whose 
names  are  hereunder  written  shall  be  accounted  towns- 
men or  Comoners,  and  none  but  them  to  this  present." 
Fifty-six  names  were  recorded,  among  them  Rev. 
Wm.  Worcester  and  Robt.  Pike. 

10th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1650.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  view  and  settle  the  bounds  between 
Salisbury  and  Hampton. 

March  20,  1651.  At  a  meeting  of  the  prudential 
men,  a  rate  of  thirty-five  pounds  was  ordered  towards 
repairing  and  finishing  the  meeting-house  and  paying 
town  debts.  Henry  Brown  and  Samuel  Fellows  were 
chosen  fence-viewers  for  the  old  town,  Jarrett  Had- 
don  and  Mr.  Hoyt  for  the  new  town,  for  the  year  en- 
suing. 

16th  of  Second  Month,  1651.  At  a  general  meeting 
of  the  freemen,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Samuel 
Winsley,  Samuel  Hall,  John  Severance  and  Willi 
Sargent,  were  appointed  to  arrange  the  town  bounds 
between  Salisbury  and  Hampton. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  town  of  Salisbury,  19th  of 
Eleventh  Month,  1651,  "Ordered  that  any  of  the  in- 
habitants shall  have  power  to  fetch  away  that  rick  of 
hay  which  stands  next  to  Mr.  HalPs  farm,  between 
this  town  and  Hampton,  and  the  town  to  secure  them 
from  all  damage  that  may  any  way  arise  thereby." 

26th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1651.  Meeting  of  town 
of  Salisbury.  "  The  old  meeting-house  shall  be  re- 
paired with  an  addition  of  a  new  frame  of  twelve  foot, 
with  convenient  seats  and  whatever  else  is  necessary. 
Before  the  meeting  was  finished,  sixteen  feet  addition 
was  voted  instead  of  twelve." 

16th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1651.  Town  meeting. 
"  Ordered  that  the  Town  shall  bring  an  action  against 
those  of  Hampton  which  have  trespassed  upon  the 
said  town  by  cutting  grass  upon  the  meadow,  and  that 
Thomas  Bradbury  shall  prosecute  the  cause  against 
them  before  the  Commissioners  of  Salisbury." 

23d  of  Twelfth  Month,1651.  "  Ordered  ihat  Lieut. 
Pike  shall  return  this  answer  to  the  town  of  Pentuckett: 
that  for  the  present  the  town  sees  no  reason  to  alter 
the  line  between  us,  but  shall  not  be  unwilling  to 
attend  any  reasonable  motion  further  about  it." 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  townesmen,  1652,  y«  Fourth 
Month,  the  twenty-eighth  day,"  a  committee  of  eight 
were  appointed  "to  divide  the  Comon  which  is 
given  to  be  equally  divided  to  y*  townesmen  inhabi- 
tants according  to  a  former  grant." 

12th  of  Fifth  Month,  1652.  "  Edward  french  shall 
pay  five  shillings  for  his  abusive  carriage  in  the 
meeting." 
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27th  of  Tenth  Month,  1652.  Town  allowed  Thomas 
Bradbury  ten  shillings  **  for  keeping  the  Town  Book 
for  entering  ye  Town  Acts."  Surveyors  are  impowered 
to  make  the  way  toward  the  Beach  over  the  meadows. 

"At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Town  of  Salisbury,  ye 
10th  of  ye  Eleventh  Month,  1652,  Mr.  Thomas  Brad- 
bury was  chosen  to  be  schoolmaster  for  ye  said  town, 
to  teach  all  their  children  (those  only  excepted  that 
have  not  the  knowledge  of  ye  letters)  in  writing 
and  reading  and  otherwise,  so  far  as  his  abilities  will 
reach  unto.  Salary  was  fixed  at  twenty  pounds  per 
annum — he  to  have  the  privilege  of  attending  County 
Courts  and  also  to  have  the  privilege  of  teaching  all 
out-town  children  unto  himself.  One-half  his  salary 
to  be  paid  in  good  corn  at  the  price  current.  Wm. 
Worcester,  Sam.  Winsley,  Lieut  Robert  Pike  and 
Thos.  Macy  to  be  overseers  of  abovesaid  school,"  who 
were  to  determine  when  the  teaching  of  out-of-town 
children  "are  prejudicial  to  the  town's  children." 

23d  of  Eleventh  Month,  1652.  "  At  a  meeting  of 
ye  town,  Ordered  that  the  seats  in  the  meeting-house 
shall  hereditarily  belong  to  ye  houses,  according 
as  they  are  now  placed  by  the  men  appointed."  The 
following  persons  entered  their  "Contra  dicent:" 
Mr.  Wm.  Worcester,  Mr.  Sam.  Winsley,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bradbury,  Richard  Wells,  Isaac  Buswell,  Jno.  Stevens, 
Jno.  Illsley,  Richard  North,  Sam.  Fellows,  Rob.  Fitts, 
Thos.  Macy  and  Henry  Brown. 

81st  of  Eleventh  Month,  1652,  voted  to  pay  Abra- 
ham Fitts  thirty  shillings  for  killing  a  wolf. 

1st  of  Twelfth  Month,  1652,  Thomas  Bradbury  to 
have  ten  pounds  out  of  the  produce  of  the  saw-mill, 
in  part  payment  for  teaching  school. 

14th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1662,  "  Little  River  shall 
be  appropriated  to  the  sole  use  of  the  common  for  the 
space  of  seven  years  from  this  present." 

21st  of  Twelfth  Month,  1652,  "  there  shall  be  noth- 
ing acted  concerning  the  stinting  the  comons  dur- 
ing the  space  of  five  years,"  and  that  notice  shall  be 
given  to  every  townsman  or  left  at  his  house  when 
anything  is  acted  concerning  the  same.  "  Men  ap- 
pointed, did  lay  out  a  highway  to  the  beach."  Also 
"  that  the  fore  seats  of  the  leanto  of  the  meeting- 
house shall  be  brought  forward  IS  inches  into  the 
alley,  and  that  there  shall  be  three  seats  with  that 
addition  backward  to  the  side  of  ye  leanto."  John 
Severance  and  Willi  Partridge  were  appointed  to 
have  "  ye  ferry  settled  "  and  "  to  have  power  with  the 
townsman  of  Nubery  to  lay  out  ye  country  highway 
between  their  town  and  ours,  according  to  ye  General 
Court  order."  A  committee  were  appointed  to  lay 
out  a  highway  from  the  common  gate  leading  to  the 
Great  Neck,  down  to  the  low  water-mark  at  the  hog- 
house,  not  to  exceed  five  rods  in  breadth.  "  Anthony 
Colby  and  Richard  Currier  shall  have  power  to  lay 
out  a  highway  of  four  rods  in  breadth  from  ye  Mill 
Bridge  to  ye  common  which  leads  to  ye  Lyons 
Mouth." 

8th  of  Eighth  Month,  1653,  at  a  meeting  of  the  five 


men,  John  Ilsley  shall  keep  the  town*8  stock  of 
powder,  bullets  and  matches. 

"  Att  a  meeting  of  ye  Selectmen  of  ye  Town  of 
Salisbury  ye  4th  of  ye  11th  m.  1653,  Mr.  Sam.  Win- 
sley, plaintiff*,  agt.  Phillip  Challis,  defend.,  in  an  ac- 
tion of  debt  due  upon  accounts  for  goods  delivered 
unto  him — as  an  Iron  Pot,  a  bottle  of  liquor  and  other 
things.  Plaintiff*  withdraws  his  action — ^allo^ing  the 
defendant  for  cost«,  5«.  and  4d.  Also  Sam.  W^insley, 
plant  agt.  Abraham  Morrill,  defend.,  for  goods — ^a 
plough,  harrow,  &c.  The  Selectmen  find  for  the 
plaintiff*,  five  shillings  and  eleven  pence  damage  and 
costs  of  the  meeting.  Allowed  for  costs,  nine  shil- 
lings." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  town  of  Salisbury  9th  of  Elev- 
enth Month,  1653,  "Mr.  Sam  Winsley  and  Mr.  Sam 
Hall  shall  go  to  Hampton,  to  signify  unto  the  said 
town,  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  town  of  Salisbury  to 
reserve  the  determination  of  the  line  betwixt  them 
and  us  from  Hampton  River's  mouth  to  the  fartiier- 
most  part  of  Mr.  Batchelder's  farm,  to  the  Greneral 
Court  for  as  much  as  the  return  of  the  commisaionera 
appointed  by  the  General  Court  to  lay  out  the  said 
line,  is  very  dark  and  doubtful  to  us."  Also  "  they 
shall  tender  in  behalf  of  the  town  unto  the  town  of 
Kampton,  our  de^tire  and  readiness  to  join  with  them 
to  procure  a  sufficient  Artest  to  lay  out  the  line  be- 
twixt us  and  them  from  the  southermost  part  of  Mr. 
Batchelder's  farm,  to  ye  extent  of  our  bounds  up  into 
ye  contrey,"  etc. 

23d  of  Eleventh  Month,  1653,  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  town  of  Salisbury,  it  was  "  ordered  that  that 
which  is  comonly  called  the  beach  comon,  run- 
ning from  Merrimack  River's  mouth  to  Hampton 
River's  mouth,  all  ye  meadow  and  marsh  undisposed 
of,  shall  remain  a  common  to  ye  use  of  ye  town  for- 
ever." 

27th  of  12th  Month,  1653,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  run  the  town  line  betwixt  Salisbury  and 
Haverhill. 

14th  of  First  Month,  1654,  Robert  Ring  to  have  the 
sole  fishing  in  Powow  River  for  five  years.  Price  of 
fish,  four  shillings  and  six  pence  per  thousand. 

May  1,  1654,  Sam  Winsley  and  Robert  Pike  were 
appointed  to  represent  the  town  before  the  General 
Court  concerning  the  boundary  lines  between  Hamp- 
ton and  Salisbury  and  also  between  Haverhill  and 
Salisbury. 

It  appears  by  the  record  of  the  mowing  of  the  grass 
upon  the  Beach  Common,  by  which  every  townsman 
was  to  have  his  proportion  according  to  his  estate, 
that  the  number  of  property -owners  was  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  The  Beach  Common  extended 
from  Hampton  River's  mouth  to  Merrimac  River's 
mouth.  Sixty  names  are  recorded  in  the  division, 
and  Anthony  Colby,  Thomas  Macy,  Mr.  Munday, 
Abraham  Morrill,  Samuel  Hall  and  Jonathan  Rolfe 
were  evidently  the  largest  real  estate  owners. 

1654,  Joseph  Peariey  and  Thomas  Macy,  for  violat- 

V-  .    . . 
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log  a  law  which  forbade  any  but  ordained  ministers 
from  preaching,  were  arrested  and  fined.  This  was 
virtually  the  first  expression  of  sentiment  against  the 
old  parish  law  of  church  government.  Much  ex- 
citement was  created,  and  petitions  numerously  signed 
were  sent  to  the  General  Court  asking  the  remission 
of  the  fine  and  imprisonment  levied  upon  Lieut* 
Etobert  Pike,  who  had  defended  the  right  of  any  man 
to  preach,  and  was  foremost  in  asking  for  the  release 
of  the  penalty  imposed.  Those  even  who  signed  the 
petition  were  called  to  account  and  bound  over  in  £10 
each.  Such  as  acknowledged  their  offense  were  re- 
leased. 

Major  Robert  Pike  was  one  of  the  first  and  most 
active  settlers  of  the  town.  He  may  be  classed  as  a 
pioneer  in  every  movement  where  anything  savoring 
of  injustice  or  wrong  was  involved,  and  feared  not  to 
speak  against  it  in  high  places.  Born  in  Longford  in 
1616,  he  came  to  Newbury  with  his  father,  John 
Pike,  who  died  in  Salisbury  in  1654.  Admitted  a 
freeman  in  1637,  he  was  a  representative  from  the 
town  in  1648  and  for  seven  other  years.  Lieutenant 
in  1647,  captain  in  1663,  a  mayor  in  1668,  assistant 
from  1682  to  1686,  one  of  the  Council  of  Safety  in 
lt>89,'and  one  of  the  fiist  Council  under  the  charter  of 
William  and  Mary  in  1692.  He  died  December  12, 
1^96,  aged  ninety-two.  To  him  is  attributed  the 
action  of  defending  the  two  Quakers  who  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  whipped  by  a  justice  in  Dover  on  the 
way  to  Salisbury,  and  declared  that  no  such  act 
would  be  inflicted  upon  them  in  the  town.  Whittier 
honors  the  old  hero  in  a  beautiful  poem  for  his  action. 

In  1655  the  first  bridge  was  built  across  the  Merri- 
mac— a  floating  bridge  between  Carr's  Island  and 
Newbury — at  the  old  ferry.  It  was  five  feet  wide,  rails 
on  each  side,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long. 
It  was  built  by  George  Carr,  who  owned  the  island, 
and  for  this  service  he  received  liberal  grants  of  land 
in  the  town. 

We  pass  over  much  of  the  records,  having  given 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  methods  and  historical  data 
of  facts  bearing  upon  the  early  history  and  its  inhab- 
itants, and  will  only  glance  at  the  events  of  import- 
ance as  they  occurred.  The  thirst  for  land  appeared 
to  be  a  growing  desire  among  the  settlers,  and  the 
division  of  five  hundred  acres  by  vote  occasioned  op- 
position. Lieutenant  Robert  Pike  denounced  the 
action  as  unjust,  declaring  it  was  equivalent  to  *'say- 
ing  because  we  have  the  power,  we  will  take  it  and 
divide  it  among  ourselves.''  In  this  he  was  sustained 
by  Thomas  Bradbury,  Edmund  Elliott,  Robert  Ring, 
John  Stevens,  John  Rofe,  Robert  Ring  and  John 
Maxfield.  Robert  Pike  wanted  the  land  as  a  common 
heritance  to  all  who  should  settle  among  them. 

In  1659  it  was  voted  that  there  shall  be  a  general 
meeting  for  the  choice  of  all  public  officers  for  the 
town,  and  for  the  election  of  a  deputy  to  the  General 
Court,  and  for  one  man  to  administer  oaths  and 
marrying.    It  was  ordered  that  Rev.  Wm.  Worcester 


shall  have  his  maintenance  for  the  year,  either  fifty 
or  sixty  pounds,  and  the  produce  of  the  old  saw-mill 
on  Little  River,  provided  the  new  town  continue  with 
the  old. 

12th  of  February,  1661.  Willi  Buswell  chosen 
a  **  prudential  man,"  and  refusing  is  fined  fifteen  shil- 
lings. Capt.  Robert  Pike,  Lieut.  Phillip  Challis, 
William  Osgood,  Edward  French  and  John  Ilsley 
chosen  prudential  men.  The  following  persons  were 
appointed  "  to  divide  the  land  lying  between  the  river 
that  comes  from  the  new  meadows  and  the  Mill  River 
to  the  head  thereof:  Capt.  Pike,  Mr.  Winsley, 
Richard  Wells,  Willi  Brown,  George  Groldmyer, 
Ed.  French  and  Andrew  Greely." 

The  rules  to  which  they  had  an  eye  in  dividing  the 
land — 

**  Ist.  The  charge  or  disbureement  that  men  have  been  generally  at. 
"  2d.  The  service  that  men  have  been  put  upon  generally. 
"  3d.  The  number  of  the  persons  in  a  fan^ly. 
'*  4th.  The  necessity  that  men  have  and  theirs. 
<*  5th.  The  AntiquitiH  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  legality  of  their 
rights. 
**  Fifty-eight  lots  were  sett  off,  containing  from  .%  to  120  octet  Mch .'" 

9th  of  Tenth  Month,  1662,  John  Severance  and 
John  Stevens  were  sent  to  Wells  for  some  necessaries, 
from  thence  for  Mr.  "  Wheelwrite." 

January  20,  1662,  Capt.  Thomas  Bradbury,  Jno. 
Stevens,  Wm.  Buswell,  Henry  Brown  and  John  Ilsley, 
prudential  men,  to  begin  February  12th  next. 

March  10,  1662,  Capt.  Pike  chosen  Deputie  for  the 
town  of  Salisbury.  Wm.  Buswell  was  chosen  "  Clarke 
of  ye  market  ;*'  Richard  Currier  was  chosen  "  Meas- 
urer." Willi  Buswell,  A«drew  Greely,  John 
Stevens,  Jr.,  and  Nathl.  Brown  weye  ordered  to  per- 
ambulate Hampton  line. 

22d  of  Sixth  Month,  1663,  Andrew  Greely  added 
to  the  prudential  men.  Mr.  Jeremieh  Hutchins,  of 
Boston,  was  chosen  Deputie  for  ye  next  Sessions  of  ye 
General  Court. 

2d  of  Twelfth  Month,  1663  (February),  Mr.  Carre, 
Andrew  Greely,  Jno.  Dickinson,  Roger  Fastman  and 
Sam.  Fellows,  prudential  men. 

23d  of  Twelfth  Month,  1663  Mr.  Huchins  was  chosen 
deputy  for  ye  town  of  Salisbury.  The  prudential 
men  shall  make  a  sufficient  highway  to  the  beach  this 
year.    County  Court  was  at  Salisbury  in  1664. 

20th  of  December,  1664.  Ordered  there  shall  be  a 
new  meeting-house  built  with  all  convenient  speed. 

27th  of  December,  1664.  Capt.  Pike,  Capt.  Brad- 
bury and  Cornet  Severans  chosen  building  committee. 

28th  of  Tenth  Month,  1664.  The  meeting-house 
not  to  exceed  forty -six  foot  in  length,  and  thirty  foot 
in  breadth. 

1st  of  February,  1664.  Thos.  Bradbury,  Ensign 
Buswell,  Jno.  Clough,  Jno.  Gill  and  Richard  Hub- 
bard, prudential  men,  commencing  February  12th. 

9th  of  March,  1664.  Mr.  Jerremi  Huchins  chosen 
Deputy, — Mr.  Henry  Dearing  to  have  ten  pound  a 
year  for  teaching  school.  School  commenced  at 
"  Young  goodales  house." 
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27th  of  March,  1665.  Wm.  Buswell  "  clarke  of  the 
market." 

22d  of  April,  1665.  Robt.  Pike,  Andrew  Greely 
and  Wm.  Buswell  were  chosen  to  perambulate  Hamp- 
ton line,  and  to  make  out  ye  bounds. 

15th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1665.  Richard  Currier 
chosen  constable.  Wm.  Osgood,  John  Severansi 
Jno.  Ilsley,  Phillip  Challis  and  Sam.  French,  pru- 
dential men,  to  begin  February  12th  next.  Capt. 
Pike,  Thos.  Bradbury  and  Deacon  Richard  Wells 
were  chosen  commissioners  to  end  small  cases. 

5th  of  First  Month,  1666.  Jeremiah  Hutchins  chosen 
Deputie. 

22d  of  First  Month,  1666.  Articles  between  the 
old  town  and  the  new  shall  be  entered  in  the  town 
book  for  preservation. 

May  14,  1666,  Thomas  Bradbury  chosen  deputy  for 
General  Court  for  first  session. 

September  3,  1666^  Captain  Pike  chosen  deputy  for 
General  Court. 

28th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1666,  Richard  Wells,  Wil- 
liam Buswell,  Sam  Fellows,  Henry  Brown  and  Thos. 
Bradbury,  Sr.,  prudential  men. 

April  15,  1667,  Captain  Robert  Pike,  Andrew  Gree- 
ly, William  Buswell,  Wymond  Bradbury  and  John 
Stevens  were  appointed  to  run  the  line  between 
Salisbury  and  Hampton,  from  the  rock  called  "ye 
bore,"  within  John  Brown's  farm,  unto  the  bound 
tree  at  the  new  meadows  marked  by  Capt.  Shapleigh. 

April  23,  1667,  prudential  men  "ordered  John  Bar- 
bar  to  depart  out  of  the  town,  the  town  being  not 
willing  he  should  abid^  in  this  town." 

22d  of  Fourth  Month,  1667,  Captain  Pike  was  or- 
dered to  buy  a  barrel  of  powder. 

lOlh  of  Twelfth  Month,  1667,  Thomas  Bradbury, 
Ensign  Buswell,  Henry  Brown,  John  Clough  and 
John  Gill  prudential  men. 

,  2d  of  Twelfth  Month,  1668,  Thomas  Bradbury, 
Edward  French,  John  Stevens,  John  Ilsley  and  Willi 
Allen  prudential  men. 

March  5,  1669,  "  Willi  Osgood  to  build  a  sufficient 
bridge  over  back  river." 

October  6,  1669,  Robert  Pike  chosen  deputy. 

6th  of  Tenth  Month,  1669,  John  Ilsley,  John  Gill 
and  Henry  Brown  were  chosen  grand  jury  men. 

January  31,  1669,  Thomas  Bradbury,  Willi  Osgood, 
Ensign  Buswell,  John  Clough  and  Sam  Fellows  pru- 
dential men. 

17th  of  First  Month,  1670,  Robert  Pike  chosen  dep- 
uty. 

9th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1670,  Captain  Bradbury, 
John  Ilsley,  Henry  Brown,  John  Gill  and  Ensign 
Buswell  prudential  men. 

6th  of  First  Month,  1670-71  (page  162),  several 
roads  laid  out. 

13th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1671,  Thomas  Bradbury, 
William  Buswell,  Henry  Brown,  George  Goldwyer 
and  John  Eastman  prudential  men. 

March  11, 1672-73,  Mr.  Thomas  Bradbuary,  John 


Severans,  Sam  Fellows,  John  Clough  and  John  Ilsley 
chosen  prudential  men.  Town-meeting  ordered  at 
the  meeting-house  March  17th. 

October  13,  1673,  Ephraim  Winsley  appointed 
school-master  by  the  prudential  men.  £10  a  year, 
and  Zd,  lor  every  one  that  learns  to  read,  and  4(2.  for 
every  one  that  learns  to  write  and  read. 

1st  of  Tenth  Month,  1673,  commoners  mentioned. 

February  18,  1673,  Major  Pike,  Captain  Bradbury, 
Ensign  Buswell,  Cornet  Severans  and  Samuel  Fel- 
lows, Sr.,  prudential  men. 

May  14,  1674,  granted  to  Ezekiel  Levitt  one  acre  of 
land  to  build  upon  for  his  trade  of  shoemaking,  which 
he  is  to  follow  for  the  use  of  the  town. 

8th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1674,  time  of  term  of  pru- 
dential men  to  end  December  Ist  in  each  year. 
Thomas  Bradbury,  Ensign  Buswell,  Cornet  Sever- 
ans, John  Ilsley  and  Henry  Brown  elected  prudential 
men. 

April  26,  1675,  committee  appointed  to  establish 
line  between  Amesbury  and  Salisbury. 

September  20,  1675,  "  What  soldier  or  inhabitant 
soever  belonging  to  this  town  shall  refuse  or  neglect 
to  come  to  work  about  ye  fortificacon  appointed  by 
ye  millitia  forthwith  to  be  erected  for  ye  security  of 
ye  town,  especially  women  &  children,  ye  said  partie 
so  refusing  shall  pay  5  shillings." 

September  27,  1675,  Quartermaster  Osgood  was 
given  charge  of  the  fortifications  about  the  meeting- 
house. 

January  3,  1675,  prudential  men  chosen,  Thomas 
Bradbury,  William  Buswell,  William  Osgood,  Thom- 
as Mudgett  and  Henry  Brown. 

April  23, 1677,  prudential  men,  Thomas  Bradbury, 
William  Osgood,  Thomas  Mudgett,  William  Buswell 
and  John  Ilsley. 

September  17,  1677,  Major  Pike,  Captain  Bradbury 
and  Henry  Brown  were  chosen  commissioners  to  end 
small  cases. 

January  3,  1677,  Captain  Bradbury,  Samuel  Fel- 
lows, Sr.,  Henry  Brown,  Willi  Buswell  and  John 
Illsley  were  chosen  prudential  men. 

January  7,  1678,  Captain  Bradbury,  Ensign  Bus- 
well,  Henry  Brown,  Sr.,  Sergeant  Henry  True  and 
John  Stevens,  Jr.,  were  chosen  selectmen. 

January  5,  1679,  Captain  Bradbury,  Mr.  Mudgett, 
Quartermaster  Osgood,  John  Ilsley  and  Samuel  Fel- 
lows were  chosen  prudential  men. 

31st  Tenth  Month,  1680,  Captain  Thomas  Bradbury, 
Henry  Brown,  Henry  True,  Nathaniel  Brown  and 
Robert  Ring  were  chosen  selectmen  ;  Thomas  Brad- 
bury was  chosen  schoolmaster. 

January  4, 1681,  Captain  Bradbury,  Ensign  Bus- 
well,  John  Ilsley,  Henry  Brown  and  John  Stevens,  Jr. 
chosen  selectmen. 

May  16, 1682,  "  Votei  that  the  town  with  all  thank- 
fulness accept  of  ye  bell  which  is  presented  unto  them 
by  Mr.  George  Hewes ;  also  voted  to  make  Mr.  Hewes, 
a  present  of  Deare  Island."    ' 
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January  8, 1862,  Selectmen,  Mr.  Thomas  Bradbury, 
Isaac  Morrill,  Mr.  Thomas  Mudgett,  Quartermaster 
Osgood  and  Ensign  Buawell. 

December  26, 1683,  Selectmen,  Mr.  Thomas  Brad- 
bury, Henry  Brown,  Henry  True,  John  Stevens,  Jr., 
and  Jacob  Morrill. 

January  8,  1684,  Selectmen,  Captain  Bradbury,  En- 
sign Buswell,  Onesi  Page,  John  French,  Sr.,  and 
Richard  Hubert. 

January  8, 1685,  Prudential  Men,  Henry  Brown, 
Sr.,  Sergeant  True,  Sergeant  Brown,  Jacob  Morrill, 
Sergeant  John  Stevens,  Jr. 

January  4,  1686,  Prudential  Men,  Captain  Thomas 
Bradbury,  Jacob  Morrill,  Sergeant  Nathaniel  Brown, 
Benjamin  Stevens  and  Sergeant  John  Stevens,  Jr. 

2Sth  of  Tenth  Month,  1687,  the  selectmen  were 
Henry  True,  Ensign  Wm.  Buswell,  Richard  Long, 
Ephraim  Brown  and  Jarves  Ring. 

June  11,  1689,  the  prudential  men  were  Lieut. 
Henry  True,  Jacob  Morrill,  Ephraim  Brown,  Benj. 
Busman  and  Nathl.  Brown. 

February  13, 1689,  the  selectmen  were  Henry  True, 
Capt  Buswell,  Onesi phors  Page,  Richard  Hubberd 
and  Mr.  The.  Bradbury. 

February  18,  1690,  the  selectmen  were  Capt.  Tho. 
Bradbury,  Jacob  Morrill,  Lieut.  True,  Willi  Allin 
and  Oneaeforus  Page. 

February  12, 1691-92,  the  selectmen  were  Capt.  Brad- 
bury, Capt.  Buswell,  Richd.  Long,  Jno.  Easman  and 
John  Allin. 

March  7, 1692-93,  the  selectmen  were  Lieut.  True, 
Jacob  Morrill,  Ensign  Brown,  Cornet  Hubberd  and 
Joseph  Eaton. 

March  13, 1693-94,  the  selectmen  were  Richard  Long, 
Isaac  Morrill,  William  Allin,  Jarves  Ring  and  Phil- 
lip Grele.  Capt  Thos.  Bradbury  chosen  town  clerk ; 
Richard  Long,  clerk  of  the  market. 

March  18, 1694-95,  Reverend  Mr.  James  Allin  was 
chosen  town  clerk,  but  he  declined  to  serve.  The 
selectmen  were  Ephraim  Winslow,  Mr.  John  Wadly, 
Lieut  Henry  True,  Jacob  Morrell  and  Sargt.  Sand. 
GUI. 

Bfarch  20, 1694-95,  Lieut.  Henry  True  was  chosen 
town  clerk.  Capt.  Thos.  Bradbury  died  this  year. 
He  left  a  legacy  of  ^^five  pounds,  to  be  divided  by  the 
selectmen  for  ye  use  of  ye  poor  of  ye  town." 

March  17, 1695-96,  Hhe  selectmen  were  Lieut  Henry 
True,  Ens.  Nathaniel  Brown,  John  Clough,  Jacob 
Morrill  and  Sargt  Joseph  Eaton. 

April  9, 1696,  ''sent  to  Mr.Cushing  to  engage  him  in 
ye  work  of  ye  ministry." 

May  21,  1696, ''  agreed  to  give  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing 
•izty  pounds  and  four  contributions  for  his  first 
year's  salary." 

March  16,  1696-97,  the  selectmen  were  Capt  Henry 
True,  Saml.  Eastman,  John  Wadley,  Jarves  Ring  and 


iMott  of  the  town-meetings  near  this  date  (16G5)  wore  held  at  the 
iMne  of  JaNph  TleCcher. 


Ensign  Joseph  Eaton.    Capt  Henry  True  was  chosen 
town  clerk.    Isaac  Morrill,  Sr.,  town  treasurer. 

March  24, 1697-98,  Capt  Henry  True  chosen  town 
clerk.  The  selectmen  were  Capt.  Henry  True,  Mr. 
Wm.  Bradbury,  Ephraim  Winaley,  Jarves  Ring,  Ben- 
jamin Eastman. 

Rev.  Caleb  Cushing  ordained  November  9,  1698. 

March  8, 1698-99,  the  selectmen  were  Jarves  Ring, 
Wm.  Bradbury,  Saml.  Eastman,  Ephraim  Wins  ley 
and  Capt.  True.    Capt.  True  was  chosen  town  c  lerk . 

March  13, 1699-1700,  town  clerk,  Willi  Bradbury. 
The  selectmen  were  Willi  Bradbury,  Capt  True, 
John  Clough,  Jacob  Morrill  and  Ens.  Joseph  Eaton. 

March  13,  1700-1,  town  clerk,  Willi  Bradbury. 
The  selectmen  were  Jarvis  Ring,  Saml.  Eastman, 
Mr.  John  Wodleigh,  Joseph  Page  and  Capt  True. 

March  2,  1701-2,  town  clerk,  Nathaniel  Browne. 
The  selectmen  were  Mr.  Isaac  Morrill,  Jarvis  Ring, 
John  Clough,  Jacob  Morrill  and  John  Webster. 

March  23,  1702-3,  town  clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown. 
The  selectmen  were  John  Clough,  Jarvis  Ring, 
John  Webster,  Daniel  and  Abraham  Mor- 
rill. 

March  14,  1703-4,  Nathaniel  Brown  was  chosen 
town  clerk.      The  selectmen    were    Isaac    Morrill 
Capt  True,  Tho.  Bradbury,  Willi  Smith  and  Samuel 
Collins. 

1704-5,  town  clerk,  Lieut  Brown.  The  selectmen 
were  John  Clough,  Benjamin  Easman,  Capt.  True, 
Sam'l  Easman  and  Tho.  Evins. 

March  19,  1705-6,  town  clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown. 
The  selectmen  were  Capt.  Wadleigh,  Isaac  Morrill, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Willi  Bradbury,  Capt  True,  Abraham 
Brown. 

1706-7,  town  clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown.  The  se- 
lectmen were  Capt  True,  Jacob  Bradbury,  Sargt. 
Saml.  Gill,  Isaac  Morrill,  Jr.,  and  Capt  Wadleigh. 

March  16, 1707-8,  town  clerk,  Lieut  Brown.  The 
selectmen  were  Col.  March,  Jacob  Bradbury,  Isaac 
Morrill,  Jr.,  Sargt.  Tho.  Bradbury  and  Jarvis  Ring. 

March  15, 1708-9,  town  clerk,  Lieut  Brown.  The 
selectmen  were  Capt.  True,  Mr.  Wymond  Bradbury, 
Jerimia  Stevens,  Jacob  Bradbury  and  Ezekiel  Mor- 
rill. 

March  21, 1709-10,  town  clerk,  Lieut  Nathaniel 
Brown.  The  selectmen  were  Capt  True,  Tho.  Brad- 
bury, Tho.  Morrill,  Capt.  Wadleigh  and  Onesiphorus 
Page.  The  town  agreed  to  exempt  from  taxation 
iron  works  which  John  March,  John  Barnett  and 
Jarvis  Ring,  proposed  to  build  and  set  up  on  the 
Powow  River. 

March  20,  1710-11,  town  clerk,  Lieut.  Nathaniel 
Brown.  The  selectmen  were  Cornet  Jeremiah  Al- 
len, Ensign  Thomas  Morrill,  Benjamin  Easman, 
Abraham  Browne  and  Isaac  Morrill,  Jr. 

March  18,  1711-12,  Town  Clerk,  Lieutenant  Na- 
thaniel Brown ;  Selectmen,  Ensign  Thomas  Morrill, 
Joseph  French,  John  Morrill,  James  Purington,  and 
Cornet  Jeremiah  Allen.     "Voted  that  the  annual 
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meeting  of  the  town  in  the  future  to  be  the  second 
Tuesday  in  March." 

March  10,  1712-13,  Town  Clerk,  Lieutenant  Na- 
thaniel Brown ;  Selectmen,  Ezekiel  Morrill,  Samuel 
Collins,  John  Morrill,  Joseph  Page  and  Samuel 
Eosman. 

March  9,  1713-14,  Town  Clerk,  Lieutenant  Brown; 
Selectmen,  Samuel  Collins,  Comet  Allin,  Lieuten- 
ant Stevens,  William  Smith  and  Jacob  Morrill,  Jr. 

March  8, 1714-15,  Town  Clerk,  Lieutenant  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  Samuel  Collins,  Jacob  Bradbury,  John 
Morrill,  Samuel  Currier  and  Captain  Henry  True. 

March  13,  1715-16,  Town  Clerk,  Lieutenant  Brown ; 
Selectmen,  Sergeant  William  True,  Jacob  Bradbury, 
Joseph  Tucker,  Jacob  Morrill,  Jr.,  and  Cornet 
Jeremiah  Allin. 

March  12, 1716-17,  Town  Clerk,  Lieutenant  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  William  True,  Jarvis  Ring,  Joseph  Tuck- 
er, Lieutenant  Allen  and  Mr.  John  Webster. 

March  11, 1717-18,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  Samuel  Collins,  Jacob  Bradbury,  John 
Morrill,  Joseph  French  and  Sergeant  William  True. 

March  10, 1718-19,  Town  Clerk,  Lieutenant  Brown ; 
Selectmen,  John  Morrill,  Joseph  French,  Sergeant 
William  True,  John  Merrill  and  William  Smith. 

1719-20,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown;  Select- 
men, Sergeant  William  True,  John  Merrill,  Daniel 
Morrill,  John  Morrill  and  Henry  True.  Town-meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  West  Parish  meeting-house. 

March  14,  1720-21,  Town  Clerk,  Captain  Nathaniel 
Brown ;  Selectmen,  Samuel  Collins,  Ensign  Henry 
True,  Onesiphorus  Page,  John  Morrill  and  Joseph 
French. 

March  13,  1721-22,  Town  Clerk,  Captain  Brown ; 
Selectmen,  Lieutenant  William  True,  Sergeant  Ed- 
ward French,  ^Cornet  Ezekiel  Morrill,  Sergeant 
Samuel  Collins  and  Quartermaster  William  Smith. 

March  12, 1722-23,  Town  Clerk,  Captain  Nathaniel 
Brown.  Voted  to  have  three  selectmen  only.  Elect- 
ed L.  William  True,  Mr.  John  Morrill  and  Captain 
Joseph  Eaton. 

March  10,  1723-24,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown ;  Selectmen,  John  True,  Robert  Smith,  John 
Morrill,  Samuel  Collins  and  Joseph  French,  Jr. 

March  9,  1724-25,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown ;  Selectmen,  Thomas  Fellows,  Stephen  Mer- 
rill, Samuel  Collins,  Joseph  French,  Jr.,  and  Aaron 
Morrill. 

March  8,  1725-26,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown ;  Selectmen,  Mr.  Samuel  Collins,  John  Mer- 
rill, Robert  Smith,  Daniel  Morrill  and  Joseph 
French. 

March  14,  1726-27,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown;  Selectmen,  Samuel  Collins,  John  Merrill, 
John  Morrill,  Andrew  Downer  and  Joseph  French. 

March  12,  1727-28,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown  ;  Selectmen,  Moses  Merrill,  Elias  Pike,  Abra- 
ham Brown,  Jun.,  Israel  Webster,  and  Samuel  Col- 
lins. 


March  11, 1728-29,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  Lieutenant  True,  Robert  Smith,  Philip 
Rowell,  John  True,  and  Lieutenant  John  Morrill. 

March  10,  1729-30,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown; 
Helectmen,  John  Merrill,  William  True,  Philip  Ro- 
wel, John  Morrill  and  Thomas  Fellows. 

March  9,  1730-31,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  Samuel  Collins,  Richard  Long,  Philip 
Rowell,  John  Morrill  and  Moses  Merrill. 

March  14, 1731-32,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown ; 
Selectmen,  John  Morrill,  Andrew  Downer,  Samuel 
Collins,  Philip  Rowell  and  Jabez  True. 

March  13,  1732-33,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown ;  Selectmen,  Samuel  Collins,  Philip  Bowell, 
John  Merrill,  John  Morrill  and  David  Ring. 

March  12,  1733-34,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown ;  Selectmen,  John  Page,  Philip  Rowell,  John 
Stevens,  John  Morrill  and  John  True. 

March  11,  1734-35,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown  ;  Selectmen,  Samuel  Collins,  John  Morrill, 
John  Merrill,  Caleb  Cushing,  Jun.,  and  Ephraim 
Brown. 

March  9,  1735-36,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown  j 
Selectmen,  John  Morrill,  Philip  Rowell,  Jabez  True, 
Caleb  Cushing,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  French. 

March  8,  1736-37,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Brown  was 
chosen  Town  Clerk  ;  Selectmen,  Caleb  Cushing,  Jr., 
Philip  Rowell,  Robert  Smith,  David  Ring  and  John 
Morrill. 

March  14,  1737-38,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  Deacon  Benjamin  True,  Lieutenant  Gush- 
ing, Abraham  Morrill,  Deacon  John  Merrill  and 
Aaron  Morrill. 

^  March  13, 1737-38,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown ; 
Selectmen,  Stephen  Merrill,  Philip  Rowell,  Csptain 
Elias  Pike,  Lieutenant  Caleb  Cushing  and  Captain 
John  Merrill.  Philip  Rowell  refused  to  be  sworn  and 
Aaron  Morrill  was  elected. 

March  11,  1739-40,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown  ;  Selectmen,  Captain  Pike,  Nathaniel  Fitts, 
Lieutenant  Cushing,  Reubin  Morrill  and  Ephraim 
Wadleigh. 

March  10,  1740-41,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown ;  Selectmen,  Captain  John  Morrill,  Stephen 
Merrill,  Captain  Elias  Pike,  Philip  Rowell  and  Wil- 
liam True. 

March  9,  1741-42,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown  ;  Selectmen  (voted  to  have  but  three),  Captain 
John  Morrill,  Captain  Elias  Pike  and  Philip  Rowell. 

March  8,  1742-43,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown;  Selectmen,  Lieutenant  Cushing,  Philip 
Rowell  and  Israel  Webster. 

March  13,  1743-44,  Town  Clerk,  Caleb  Cashing; 
Selectmen,  Captain  Elias  Pike,  Mr.  Philip  Rowell, 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Brown. 

March  12,  1744-45,  Town  Clerk,  Caleb  Cushing, 
Jr. ;  Selectmen,  Captain  Elias  Pike,  Winthrop  True 
and  Stephen  Merrill. 

March  11,  1745,  Town  Clerk,  Caleb  Cushing,  Jr.; 
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Selectmen,    Reubin  Morrill,    Winthrop    True   and 
Captain  Elias  Pike. 

In  1662,  October  28th,  the  Rev.  William  Worcester 
died.  For  twenty-three  years  he  was  the  one  minister 
of  the  town,  who,  by  his  intelligent  counael,  had 
guided  the  settlers  in  the  better  way.  One  of  the 
early  historians  of  New  England  writes  of  him  as 
"  one  of  the  reverend,  learned  and  holy  divines, 
arriving  from  Europe  to  America,  by  whose  evangeli- 
cal ministry  the  churches  of  New  England  have  been 
illuminated."  It  was  also  decided,  on  the  petition  of 
the  new  town  (Amesbury),  then  subject  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical rule  of  the  Salisbury  Church,  "that  they 
should  not  content  themselves  with  ordinary  help 
while  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  continue  bo  bright  a  star 
in  their  candlestick.^* 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Worcester  was  Rev.  John  Wheel- 
wright, settled  in  1662,  who  "  for  his  maintainance 
while  the  new  town  should  remain  with  us  was  to  re- 
cieve  three-score  pounds  a  year,  otherwise  to  be  paid 
fifty  pounds  a  year  by  the  town  of  Salisbury,  beside 
accommodation  of  house  and  land."  The  ministry 
of  Mr.  Wheelwright  was  not  a  very  pleasant  one.  He 
came  in  contact  with  Capt.  Robert  Pike  upon  some 
matters  of  church  policy,  and  between  appeals  to  the 
parish  and  the  State  government  still  stronger  prej- 
udice was  excited,  and  his  connection  with  the  church 
was  broken  in  1678.  He  soon  after  went  back  to 
England ;  returned  to  this  country,  and  settled  in 
Exeter.  N.  H.  and  left  upon  the  records  of  that  town 
evidence  of  his  genius,  not  only  as  a  scholar,  and  teacher 
but  as  a  wise  statesman.  He  returned  to  Salisbury, 
and  was  buried  in  the  old  yard  on  the  Beach  road, 
beside  his  former  associate,  and  where  to-day  lie  the 
first  four  ministers  of  the  town  without  a  stone  to 
mark  their  last  resting-place. 

In  1668-69  there  was  a  more  earnest  demand  for  the 
building  of  roads  and  the  care  of  forest  trees,  and  for 
the  settlement  of  school-teachers.  Care  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  raising  of  stock  and  the  providing 
of  public-watering  places.  The  record  shows  there 
was  *'  reserved  convenient  land  for  a  watering-place 
for  cattle  about  the  Pine  Hill  Ridge  to  remain  to  ye 
said  use  forever." 

In  1672  the  selectmen  were  given  authority  to  ap- 
point surveyors  of  highways  and  to  instruct  them  in 
tlieir  duties. 

In  1675  the  fear  of  the  Indians  whose  appearance 
had  been  noted  by  unfriendly  acts  for  some  months, 
caused  the  town  to  erect  a  place  of  security  from  sud- 
den attack.  Three  such  places  were  built — one  in  the 
vicinity  of  Congress  Street,  one  near  the  Rabbit  Farm 
and  a  third  in  the  Seabrook  Road. 

In  1676  Henry  Brown  was  appointed  town  appraiser, 
Wm.  Brown  constable,  and  Thos.  Rawlinson  to  keep 
"the  town's  flock  of  sheep  from  May  until  October, 
and  to  have  six  pence  a  head,"  to  be  paid  as  follows : 
*' four  pounds  of  butter  for  every  twenty  sheep  and 
lambs  and  one  bushel  of  corn  for  every  score,  and  y* 


remainder  of  y*  pay  in  corn."  Much  of  the  trade  or 
business  of  the  town  was  by  barter,  and  the  chief 
article  for  this  use  in  the  heavier  transactions  was  lum- 
ber. 

In  1679,  Mr.  Jame4  Ailing  was  invited  to  the  pul- 
pit in  the  parish  made  vacant  by  the  leaving  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Wheelwright.  One  of  the  inducements  offered 
for  his  settlement  U  recorded  thus : — "  To  settle  among 
us  and  marry;  if  it  shall  please  y*  Lord,  y*  he  dies 
while  he  is  with  us,  the  town  doth  engage  and  order 
that  his  wyfe  shall  have  twenty  acres  of  upland,  or  in 
lieu  of  land,  three  score  pounds."  Mr.  Allyn  accepted 
the  offer,  and  the  town  fulfilled  its  engagements.  To- 
day this  land  is  known  as  the  "  Allen  lot."  He  died 
in  1696. 

Rev.  Mr.  Alling*s  successor  was  Rev.  Caleb  Cush- 
ing,  and  for  his  services  the  town  voted  him  sixty 
pounds  in  good  merchantable  pay,  ten  of  it  in  silver 
money,  with  four  contributions  "besides  y*  sixty 
pounds,"  and  the  use  of  the  parsonage  house,  and  all 
the  lands  and  meadows  belonging  thereto,  during  his 
stay.  The  ministry  of  Mr.  Cushing  shows  him  to 
have  been  a  careful  guide,  not  only  over  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  his  parish,  but  he  was  equally  interested 
in  the  temporal  welfare  of  his  flock.  He  became  a 
large  land-owner  in  the  town,  and  the  property  ac- 
quired was  held  in  the  family  for  several  generations, 
and  the  late  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing  shared  in  the  divi- 
sion, and  the  Cushing  estate  continues  upon  the  as- 
sessor's books  to  this  day.  The  descendants  of  Min- 
ister Cushing  were  honored  by  their  townsmen. 

So  far  our  history  deals  with  the  people  of  the  East 
Parish — they  in  all  purposes  were  the  town.  But  the 
land  about  the  Powow  River  was  being  settled  upon 
and  manufacturing  interests  were  developing,  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  another  parish,  which  was 
forced  by  church  dissensions.  As  early  as  1665  the 
second  meeting-house  in  the  territory  of  Salisbury 
was  built,  but  it  was  not  until  many  years  later  (1714) 
that  the  West  Parish  of  Salisbury  was  established. 
To  avoid  a  division  of  its  territory  into  two  different 
church  parishes,  the  town,  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  built  and  repaired  its  meeting-houses  and  its 
parsonages,  and  supported  its  ministers  from  a  common 
assessment  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  A  full 
history  of  the  church  organizations  of  the  town,  and 
the  early  and  later  movements  in  connection  there- 
with, would  require  a  volume  by  itself. 

The  grant  of  timber  land  to  William  Osgood,  on 
condition  that  he  should  build  a  saw-mill,  to  be  com- 
pleted before  May,  1652,  was  the  first  movement  of 
the  early  settlers  to  build  up  an  industry  in  the  West 
Parish.  It  was  stipulated  that  said  Osgood  should  have 
liberty  to  make  use  of  all  the  pine  timber  between 
the  west  aide  of  the  path  leading  from  the  house  of 
John  Bagley  to  Exeter,  and  on  other  growths.  This 
grant  of  land  comprised  some  three  hundred  acres, 
but  he  was  to  give  to  the  town  "  one  half-hundred 
boards  and  planks  for  every  thousand  sawn  at  the 
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mill."  At  this  mill  the  first  planks  were  sawu  for 
ship-building  purposes  on  the  Merrimac  Biver.  A 
ship  built  by  Nathan  Qold  and  one  by  Mr.  Graeves 
were  furnished  planks  at  this  mill.  In  1689,  Willie 
Osgood  surrendered  up  to  the  town  all  his  right  in 
this  grant  of  timber-land.  The  capacity  of  the  mill 
is  learned  by  a  deposition  found  in  the  Essex  County 
Court  files,  wherein  Richard  Currier  testifies  that  the 
mill  in  Salisbury  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  mill  at 
Amesbury,  which  in  the  spring  saws  about  five  or  six 
thousand  feet  of  board  a  week,  for  three  months  to- 
gether. In  1693-94  a  saw  mill  was  built  by  John 
Wadley  on  the  Powow  River,  making  the  third  mill. 
Benjamin  Easman  also  petitioned  for  a  right  in 
Powow  River  between  the  mill  bridge  and  the  old  saw- 
mill, now  in  possession  of  Major  March,  Thomas  Cur- 
rier and  Jacob  Morrill,  and  with  it ''  the  right  to  im- 
prove four  rods  of  land  adjoining  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  fulling-mill  to  full  the  town's  cloth,  before 
any  other  town,  they  paying  as  other  towns."  Agreed 
to  so  long  as  the  said  Easman  performed  the  said 
conditions.  In  1710  the  town  received  the  following 
petition,  which  is  an  indication  that  there  was  a  grow- 
ing desire  to  further  improve  the  water  facilities  of 
the  Powow : 

"  The  humble  petition  of  we,  the  subscribers,  to 
the  town  of  Salisbury,  assembled  this  21st  day  of 
March,  1710:  hereby  showeth  that  whereas  your 
petitionerd  have  had  thoughts  for  to  set  up  and  build 
Iron  Works  upon  y*  falls  in  y*  Powon  River,  humbly 
prays  y*  town  that  they  would  please  to  grant  them 
some  small  matter  for  y*  promoting  that  design,  which 
if  we  shall  go  on  with  y*  work  it  may  prove  to  great 
benefit  to  y*  town.  Therefore  we  pray  y*  town  to 
grant  that  we  may  be  freed  from  all  rates  that  may 
arise  on  said  work  and  to  give  something  that  may 
promote  that  work ;  so  hoping  that  you  may  oblige 
us  in  this  thing,  we  remain  your  humble  servants, 
John  March,  John  Barnett,  Jarvis  Ring." 

The  petition  received  favorable  action  by  the  town ; 
the  works  were  built,  and  for  several  years  did  quite 
a  business,  but  they  were  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river.  From  the  first  three  saw-mills  sprang  up 
the  iron-works,  and  following  this  the  nail-factory. 
The  first  woolen-mill  was  operated  in  Salisbury  in 
1812,  and  the  first  contract  for  clothing  the  soldiers  in 
the  war  was  filled  by  this  mill.  At  this  period  the  town 
contained  several  tanneries.  As  early  as  1780  liberty 
was  given  Jacob  Brown  to  set  up  a  hatter's  shop  on 
the  highway  near  David  Currier's  barn  (near  where 
the  lower  factory  boiler-house  is  now  situated).  This 
industry  was  continued  there  for  many  years,  or  until 
the  burning  of  the  hat-factory,  some  fifty  years  ago. 
Previous  to  1793  there  was  located  on  the  banks  of 
the  Powow  five  saw-mills,  seven  grist-mills,  and,  in 
succeeding  years,  two  linseed  oil-mills,  a  fulling-mill, 
carding-mill,  iron  and  nail-factory. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  present  generation, 
ship-building  was  also  prosecuted  on  the  banks  of  the 


Powow  River.  As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
first  ship-builder  on  the  Powow  was  a  Mr.  Adams,  as 
early  as  1702.  His  yard  was  located  near  where  Bid- 
die's  carriage-factory  now  is.  In  1726  Joseph  Wad- 
leigh,  Jr.,  Aaron  Wadleigh,  John  Wadleigh,  Jr.,  and 
Abraham  Wadleigh  petitioned  "  for  liberty  to  use  y* 
town's  landing-place,  near  y*  widow  Ring's  house,  on 
the  spot  where  Mr.  Adams  formerly  built  vessels,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  small  vessel."  The  Wad- 
leighs  built  quite  a  number  of  ships  on  the  river.  In 
1727  liberty  was  given  Jarvis  Ring  to  set  up  a  Tessel 
on  the  river  at  the  landing-place.  In  1731  Philip 
Rowel  1  and  Abraham  Morrill  were  given  *'  liberty  to 
set  up  a  sloop  at  y^  mills."  Major  Currier  built  ves- 
sels on  the  Amesbury  side.  The  last  vessel  built  on 
the  Powow  was  in  1835,  by  Captain  Samuel  Fallons- 
bee,  one  of  the  old  ship-builders  of  the  Merrimac. 
His  ship-yard  was  just  below  Boardman's  soap-fac- 
tory. Thus  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  ship- 
building was  one  of  the  industries  of  the  Powow. 
From  the  wharves  at  the  Landing  great  quantities  of 
lumber  and  staves  were  shipped,  and  the  lumber  trade 
alone  employed  quite  a  force  of  men.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  extent  of  wilderness  of  woods,  extending  from 
the  sea-shore  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  town  in  all 
directions,  the  care  with  which  the  early  settlers 
guarded  the  growth  of  the  forest  trees  is  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  that  it  was  one  of  the  articles  of 
exchange  in  trade,  aside  from  its  use  in  building 
ships  and  the  quantity  required  to  furnish  warmth 
in  winter.  No  person  could  fell  a  tree  on  any  street, 
or  about  the  town,  or  on  the  "green,"  without  first 
receiving  permission  from  the  town,  and  the  penalty 
for  violation  of  this  order  subjected  one  to  a  fine  of 
twenty  shillings. 

In  all  things  pertaining  to  the  early  government 
of  the  town,  its  affairs  were  guarded  with  a  jealous 
interest.  Persons  who  had  been  granted  lots  of  land 
in  the  township  and  had  not  settled  thereon  were 
notified  that  unless  they  did  so  before  the  1st  of  No- 
vember of  the  year  1641,  their  land  would  be  for- 
feited to  the  town.  The  pay  of  laborers  was  also 
fixed  as  follows :  For  every  lot  of  land  laid  out  upon 
the  Powow  and  Merrimac  Rivers,  lot-layers  were  to 
receive  one  cent  per  acre.  Laborers  were  ordered  to 
be  paid  sixteen  pence  per  day  for  work  during  the 
winter  months,  and  the  winter  months  were  to  bcT 
accounted  "  from  the  first  of  November  to  the  last  of 
the  first  month,  and  the  seven  other  months  shall  be 
summer  months ;"  and  for  the  summer  months  twenty 
pence  per  day  for  laborers ;  all  carpenters  to  be  paid 
two  pence  a  day  more  than  laborers,  that  is,  eighteen 
pence  in  winter  and  twenty-two  pence  in  summer. 
Mowers  to  h^ve  two  pence  per  day  more.  The  sale 
of  certain  articles  was  also  regulated  thus:  Clap- 
boards five  feet  in  length,  three  shillings  per  hun- 
dred ;  split,  four  shillings  six  pence  per  hundred ; 
butter,  six  pence  per  pound ;  milk,  three  half-peace 
per  quart ;  new  milk,  one  pence. 
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To  carry  out  these  provisions,  a  clerk  of  the  mar- 
ket was  appointed.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  men- 
tioned the  sale  of  it^  fishing  rights  and  the  price  put 
upon  the  sale  of  fish,  making  provision  that  its  own 
townsmen  should  he  first  served.  In  contracting  with 
its  early  teachers  in  the  schools,  it  stipulated  with 
Thomas  Bradbury  that  he  should  first  give  his  time  and 
attention  to  scholars  in  the  town,  and  then,  if  he  have 
time  at  his  disposal  to  teach  others,  he  may  do  so. 

If  land  was  granted  for  any  specific  purpose,  the 
interests  of  the  town  was  the  first  consideration,  as  il- 
lustrated in  the  answer  to  Abraham  Morrill  and 
Henry  Saywood,  who  petitioned  for  a  mill  privilege 
near  the  falls  on  the  Powow  River.  These  were 
given  three-sc«>re  aci-es  of  upland  on  condition  that 
they  set  up  a  mill  of  sufScient  capacity  to  grind  all 
the  com  the  town  shall  need. 

The  firnt  record  of  any  trouble  with  the  Indians 
appears  in  1643,  when  hostilities  were  threatened  by 
the  tribes  along  the  Merrimac,  and  they  were  ordered 
to  be  disarmed  by  the  court.  Accordingly,  forty 
armed  men  were  sent  out  for  that  purpose,  twelve  of 
whom  belonged  in  Salisbury. 

In  the  early  records  there  is  evidence  that  the  set- 
tlers and  leading  men  were  disposed  to  deal  justly  by 
the  Indians,  notwithstanding  the  many  traditionary 
tales  of  violent  deeds  of  blood. 

The  old  Indian  trail  extending  on  the  borders  of 
the  marsh  from  Salisbury  to  Hampton  can  be  traced 
to-day  as  distinctly  as  when  the  red  men  traversed  it 
two  hundred  years  ago.  The  shell  mounds  below 
Ring's  Island,  near  the  Merrimac,  continue  to  attract 
attention,  while  from  adjoining  farms  along  the  river- 
shore  large  collections  of  arrow-heads  and  Indian  im- 
plements  have  been  found. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  held  6th  of  First 
Month,  1666,  Thomas  Bradbury,  moderator,  '^  there 
was  granted  to  Ned,  an  Indian,  the  right  to  set  up  a 
fish- ware  in  the  town  creek,  to  catch  fish  for  the  sum- 
mer following."  In  another  instance  it  is  recorded 
that  one  of  the  settlers  was  held  to  account  for  deal- 
ing unfairly  by  an  Indian.  It  is  possible  that  the  ex- 
emption of  this  town  from  the  raids  of  Indians  upon 
its  settlement,  notwithstanding  the  fears  excited  by 
their  approach  oftentimes,  and  means  of  defense 
erected,  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  these  acts. 

In  the  colonial  records  is  the  following : 

**  Jodaa  Plalitowe,  for  itealiDg  four  baakete  of  corne  from  the  Indiani, 
Is  ordered  to  return  them  eight  baskets,  to  be  fined  five  pounds,  and 
hereafter  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Josiai  and  not  Mr.,  as  formerly  he 
used  to  be.** 

Of  the  sixty-four  grantees  of  land  in  the  town,  six- 
teen were  ordered  to  be  called  J/r., — ^a  large  propor- 
tion, for,  says  Hutchinson,  in  a  list  of  one  hundred 
freemen,  you  will  not  find  above  four  or  five  dis- 
tinguished by  Mr,,  although  they  were  generally 
men  of  some  substance.  The  second  class  comprised 
the  farmers,  mechanics,  etc.,  and  the  third  class  the 


servants,  whose  time  had  been  bought  of  themselves 
or  were  hired  by  the  month  or  year. 

In  1773  the  town  was  visited  by  a  violent  tornado, 
equaling  any  blizzard  of  recent  date  in  western  lands. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Webster,  the  West  Parish  minister,  in 
his  diary,  says  of  it : 

"This  tempest  was  preceded  by  heary  rain  and  great  darkness.  It 
first  appeared  on  the  Merrimac  river  and  rolled  up  the  waters  upon  the 
banks,  and  threatened  to  swallow  up  the  affrighted  inhabitants.  From 
the  rirer  inland  it  coverod  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  extended  to  the 
sea.  The  tempest  continued  for  three  minutes,  and  wrecked  and  de- 
stroyed one  hundred  buildings  in  the  town.  Tet  through  the  great  and 
marrelous  mercy  of  God,  whoruleth  in  the  storm,  no  life  was  lost  or  bone 
broken  on  the  Salisbury  side,  where  the  most  damage  was  done." 

The  action  of  the  town  during  the  Revolutionary 
period,  from  1770  to  the  close  of  the  war,  is  a  record 
of  patriotism  and  self-devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
nation.  Patriots  and  heroes  who  fought  at  Crown 
Point,  at  Ticonderoga,  at  Quebec,  at  the  fall  of  Louis- 
bourg,  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  sailors  who  manned  the 
yards  in  the  old  ship  ''Alliance,"  and  other  of  our 
naval  vessels. 

March  13,  1774,  the  town  voted  that ; 

**  Thanks  be  given  to  the  respectable  body  of  merchants  in  Boston  and 
other  towns,  for  their  truly  generous  non-importation  agreement,  and 
for  their  prudent  and  yigorous  eudearors  in  this  critical  time  to  sare 
their  country.  That  we  will  not  ourselves  drink  any  foreign  teas  and 
endeaTor  (sickness  excepted)  that  none  shall  be  drinked  in  our  houses 
till  the  dutiee  are  taken  off,  and  the  Bevinu  acta  are  repealed.'* 

In  1772  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  voted 
and  unanimously  resolved : 

**  1.  That  the  meet  essential  rights  of  mankind  are,— Life,  Liberty  and 
Property. 

**  2.  That  the  only  end  and  design  of  government  is  to  secure  these. 

"3.  That  gross  invasions  have  been  made  upon  these  our  rights  by 
the  British  administration,  till  our  grievances  and  oppressions  areW 
come  intolerable. 

'*4.  That  our  Representative  be  instructed  to  use  all  his  influence  in 
the  house  that  all  proper  measures  may  be  taken  to  obtain  a  redress  of 
these  grievances. 

**  5.  That  if  this  fails  of  effect,  this  town  is  ready  to  unite  with  the  other 
towns  in  this  government,  and  with  all  the  other  British  government, 
in  this  continent,  in  all  lawful  measures  which,  on  Joint  consultation, 
shall  be  Judged  necessary  to  save  our  sinking  state,  and  to  otrtalu  redress 
of  our  grievances. 

**  6.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  Iw  transmitted  by  the  towO'Clerk, 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  of  Communication  and  Correspondence 
in  Boston,  thanking  them  for  their  seasonable  and  prudent  care  of  the 
public  good.'* 

On  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  blockade  of  the 
harbor  of  Boston  1774,  the  town  voted ; 

**  That  since  we  cannot  have  commerce  with  Great  Britain  upon  no 
easier  terms  than  giving  up  up  our  liberty  and  property,  it  is  best  to  have 
none,  and  therefore,  that  if  the  other  colonies,  or  we,  of  this  Province 
in  general,  come  into  measures,  we  will,  after  the  4th  inst.,  fort-bear  all 
trade  with  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  and  the  West  Indies,  till  the  port 
of  Boston  is  again  opened  as  heretofore.** 

For  the  distress  occasioned  to  the  poor  of  Boston 
by  the  '*  embargo,"  the  town  not  only  voted  aid,  but 
contributed  sixty  pounds.  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  Capt. 
Henry  Eaton  and  Major  Nathaniel  Currier  were  a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  town  of  Marblehead  on 
the  state  of  affairs.  The  Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence were  Capt.  William  Hackett,  Dr.  Samuel 
Nye  and  Lemuel  Stevens. 
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Twenty  pounds  were  voted  to  provide  timber,  recks 
and  labor  towards  stopping  the  channel  of  the  Merri- 
mac,  to  prevent  British  ships  from  entering. 

The  Committee  of  Safety  were  John  March,  Moses 
Pike,  Josiah  French,  Capt  Steven  Merrill,  Henry 
Moody,  Henry  Morrill,  Lieut.  Benjamin  Evans, 
Captain  Joseph  Pike,  Captain  William  Hackett, 
Dr.  Samuel  Nye,  John  Hackett.  This  com- 
mittee were  given  full  power  to  act  in  the 
town's  behalf,  and  during  the  pleasure  of  the  town. 
The  town  provided  for  the  payment  of  its  minute-men, 
purchased  powder  and  ball  and  clothing  for  its  soldiers, 
and  instructed  the  selectmen  to  hire  money  to  pay  its 
soldiers. 

Names  of  soldiers  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War : — For  two  months'  service  at  Cambridge  and 
classed  as  **  minute-men :'' 


Jacob  Carrier. 
Abel  Morrill. 
Isaac  Morrill. 
William  Merrill. 
"RufiiB  Smith. 
Daniel  Gale. 
Joshua  Morrill. 
WillUm  Hackett.  Jr. 


WUliam  O^^ood. 
William  Tucker. 
Samuel  Dudly. 
Philip  Osgood. 
Stephen  Smith. 
Jeremiah  MorrilL 
Archelaiit  Adama,  Jr. 
Eliaa  Pike. 


For  service  at  Winter  Hill : 

Joeeph  Wadleigh. 
Thomas  Arnold. 
Samuel  True. 
Jona.  Webster. 
Abel  Jackman. 
Isaac  Dalton. 
Richard  Brown. 
Robert  Maxfleld. 
David  Eaton. 
^Moees  Collins. 
Jeremiah  Morrill. 
Lieut  William  Brown. 
Jonathan  Sellers. 
Joseph  Maxfleld. 
Simon  French. 
Nathaniel  Jackson. 
Jacob  Ring. 
Benjamin  French,  Jr. 
Samuel  Carr,  Jr. 


Jacob  Currier. 
Jeremiah  Brown. 
Sylvanus  Eaton. 
Daniel  MorrilL 
John  True. 
Robert  Fowler. 
William  Osgood. 
Samuel  Hackett. 
Bei\}amin  Eaton. 
William  Morrill. 
Charles  Morrill. 
Joseph  Qerrish. 
John  Dalton. 
John  Merrill,  Jr. 
Jabez  True. 
John  Brown. 
Aaron  Dow. 
Jere.  Dole. 
William  Pike. 


Those  paid  as  Continental  soldiers,  and  enlisted  for 
the  war,  some  of  whom  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  were : 


John  Blaisdell. 
Thomas  Griffin. 
Jona.  Blaisdell. 
Jeremiah  Brown. 
Winthrop  Wiggin. 
James  Sellers. 
Thomas  Brown. 
John  Carr. 
William  Sellers. 
John  Griffin. 
Samuel  Morrill. 
Samuel  Colby. 
Nathaniel  Dustin. 
Dudley  Steams. 
Eliphalet  Woodward. 
John  Merrill 
Darid  Davis. 
Enos  French. 
Samuel  Dudley. 
Samuel  Sterens. 
William  GoQld. 


Moses  French. 
James  Daris. 
SlUah  Dow. 
Lieut  Wm,  Brown. 
Stephen  Smith. 
Jona.  Sawyer. 
John  Mansfield. 
Joseph  Adams. 
Capt.  Nath'l  Currier. 
Jeremiah  Dole. 
Richard  Hoyt. 
Daniel  Marshal. 
Moses  Collins. 
Samuel  Webster 
Moses  French. 
Jona.  Fowler. 
William  Carr. 
Lieut»  Lewis. 
Daniel  Gale. 
Levi  Tilton. 


Thirteen  soldiers  were  paid  who  went  to  Providence, 
and  ten  were  paid  who  went  to  Rhode  Island. 

The  cost  of  shoes,  clothing  and  blankets  furoished 
the  soldiers  of  the  Continental  army  by  the  towu  was 
£1900  6«. 

For  fear  the  Briti^th  ships  might  sail  up  the  Merri- 
mac,  and  to  further  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  the 
town  voted  to  build  two  fire  raffcs.  These  were  com- 
pleted at  a  coHt  of  £17  6«  lid,  William  and  John 
Hackett  superintended  the  work  thereon. 

The  money  in  aid  of  the  defense  of  American  liberty 
was  loaned  to  the  town  by  iU  own  citizens,  and  by  a 
number  of  women  possessed  of  estates ;  among  the 
latter  class  a  Mrs.  Clark  contributed  £500. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  in  1779, 
we  find  that  the  town  voted  to  accept  every  article, 
except  the  third  article  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  after 
these  words  :  And  all  moneys  paid  by  the  subject  to 
the  support  of  public  worship  and  the  public  teachers 
aforesaid,  shall,  if  he  require  it,  be  uniformly  applied 
to  the  public  teachers  of  his  own  religious  sect  and 
denomination,  provided  there  be  any  on  whose  in- 
struction he  attends.  It  is  the  mind  of  this  town  that 
these  words  should  be  added — **  provided,  also,  that 
he  signify  his  mind  publicly  and  enter  his  dissent  at 
the  settlement  of  a  minister,  as  being  of  a  dif- 
ferent denomination."  The  reasons  urged  for  this 
settlement  were — ''That  the  people  being  left  at 
an  utter  uncertainty  who  is  to  support  their  minis- 
ter, and  the  minister  whether  he  can  have  any  sup- 
port at  all,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  a  man  might 
change  his  religious  sentiments  for  the  sake  of  avoid- 
ing his  civil  obligations,  and  it  does  not  come  within 
the  power  of  the  government  to  dissolve  such  a  con- 
tract." Fifty-five  voted  for  the  amendment,  twelve 
against. 

The  first  petition  against  the  parish  tax  system, 
preceded  by  strenuous  opposition  from  Mr.  Robert 
Pike,  who  declared  it  to  be  against  the  Constitution 
of  the  State,  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  from  this 
town.  Upon  the  presentation  of  this  petition  a  town- 
meeting  was  called  on  the  27th  day  of  December,  and 
Caleb  Cushing,  Major  Joseph  Page,  Dr.  Samuel  Nye, 
Benjamin  Evans  and  Moses  Rowell  were  chosen  a 
committee  to  prepare  reasons  against  the  prayer  of 
said  petition. 

The  controversy  thereon  had  been  gathering 
strength  for  some  years,  as  it  was  shown  that  the 
"  ministers'  rates  "  in  the  town  in  frequent  years  ex- 
ceeded the  whole  town  expenditures.  In  1788  the 
towu  voted  not  to  take  any  action  in  ministerial 
afiairs,  and  voted  against  hiring  the  Rev.  Mr.  Webster 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes. 

The  men  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  town  were 
wise  and  capable  of  understanding  ita  needs  and 
necessities.  It  allowed  none  to  represent  them  but 
those  capable  of  expressing  themselves  by  vote  and 
action  in  an  intelligent  manner,  and  very  often  gave 
their   representatives    instruction    upon  the  public 
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policy  of  the  day.  Thus,  in  1786,  they  gave  special 
instruction  to  the  representative-elect  upon  questions 
of  finance  — ''  declaring  against  the  emission  of  paper- 
money  as  a  dangerous  expedient,  promising  rather  an 
increase  of  confusion  and  fraud  and  injustice  through- 
out the  land,  than  any  solid  advantage  to  the  public.'' 
They  enjoined  "  Frugality  and  economy  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  government,  and  such  laws  as  would 
tend  to  diffuse  these  virtues,  together  with  temperance 
and  industry,  throughout  the  State,  as  we  look  upon 
the  practice  of  these  and  the  cultivation  of  the  most 
useful  manufactures  among  ourselves  to  be  the  surest 
and  safest  method  of  extricating  us  from  our  present 
disagreeable  and  embarrassed  condition.''  The  report 
is  addressed  to  Samuel  Marsh,  representative,  a  most 
worthy  man  of  his  time. 

A  history  of  the  town,  however  brief,  would  be  in- 
complete without  some  allusion  to  the  character  of 
its  founders.  Simon  Bradstreet  is  a  name  that  is 
well  known  in  the  history  of  the  State.  He  was  born 
in  Lincolnshire,  England,  1603  ;  came  to  this  country 
in  1630 ;  was  one  of  the  assistants,  and  was  so  con- 
tinued till  1673.  He  was  secretary  of  the  colony  from 
1630  to  1644 ;  was  chosen  Deputy  Governor  in  1673, 
and  so  continued  until  1679,  when  he  was  elected 
Governor.  He  received  no  grants  of  land  in  Salis- 
bury, but  helped  to  organize  the  town  by  laying  out 
roads,  the  "  green  ''  upon  which  the  first  meeting- 
house and  court-house  stood,  and  assisted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  rules  for  the  government  of  the  plantation  of 
Merrimac.  He  settled  in  Ipswich,  afterwards  in 
Salem.  Daniel  Dennison  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  this  plantation,  but  received  no  land  grant.  In 
1671  he  was  appointed  to  hold  a  court  at  Salisbury 
and  Hampton ;  was  commissioner  of  the  United 
Ck)lonie8. 

Samuel  Dudley,  a  son  of  Grovernor  Thomas  Dudley, 
horn  in  1606,  came  from  .  England  with  his  father  in 
1680;  settled  in  Salisbury  and  secured  house-lot, 
planting  lot  and  meadow-lot  at  the  first  division  of 
land  in  1639.  He  held  several  important  offices,  and 
1648  appointed  to  keep  the  court  at  Norfolk.  The 
same  year  he  sold  all  his  land  in  Salisbury  and  re- 
moved to  Exeter ;  became  one  of  its  first  ministers, 
and  died  there  in  1683,  aged  seventy-nine. 

John  Clark,  born  in  England,  1598,  was  in  New- 
hury  in  1638 ;  was  one  of  the  petitioners  for  the 
Merrimac  plantation,  but  received  no  grants  of  land. 
Tradition  says,  "  he  was  one  of  the  first  regular  edu- 
cated physicians  who  resided  in  New  England." 

Christopher  Batt  came  from  Salisbury,  England, 
and  settled  in  Salisbury,  Mass.,  1639.  He  introduced 
the  tannery  business  into  the  town,  from  which  early 
sprang  that  branch  of  trade — now  extinct.  He  re- 
ceived large  grants  of  land.  In  1650  he  removed  to 
Boston  and  became  a  noted  merchant  there. 

Henry  Dilley  came  from  Salisbury,  England ;  re- 
ceived house-lot,  planting  and  meadow-lots  at  the 
first  division.    He  died,  and  his  widow  sold  her  land. 


She  married  for  her  third  husband  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Worcester. 

John  Sanders  received  house,  planting-lots  and 
meadow-lots.  He  was  from  Wiltshire  County,  Eng- 
land. He  sold  his  land  in  Salisbury  to  Richard 
Wells  and  removed  to  Wells,  Maine. 

Samuel  Winsley,  one  of  the  grantees  of  the  town, 
was  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  who  settled  in  Salis- 
bury, and  remained  there  until  his  death. 

Next  to  the  early  ministers,  who  take  rank  as  men 
of  great  ability  and  worth,  we  may  mention  Thomas 
Bradbury,  who,  for  many  years,  filled  various  public 
positions  in  the  town,  and  left  a  record  of  usefulness 
which  has  been  duly  s€t  forth  in  a  biographical 
sketch  written  by  one  of  his  descendants.  He  was 
the  first  school-teacher  employed.  His  record  upon 
the  books  of  ihe  town  proves  his  intelligence  and 
worth. 

Major  Robert  Pike  was  the  greatest  commoner  of 
all, — a  veritable  Oliver  Cromwell  in  decision  and 
energy  of  character,  and  for  the  many  qualities  which 
made  him  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  town.  A 
descendant  has  written  a  genealogy  of  the  Pike  fam- 
ily, in  which  the  old  hero,  who  came  to  Salisbury  in 
1637,  and  was  admitted  as  a  freemen,  occupies  a  large 
space. 

The  twenty-eight  counselors  appointed  by  charter 
in  1684  were  very  important  officers.  The  people 
selected  their  best  representative  men  to  be  approved 
by  the  King  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  colony. 
Robert  Pike,  of  Salisbury,  was  selected  and  appointed 
to  this  office  to  serve  for  nine  years.  Thb  appoint- 
ment was  during  the  reign  of  King  Philip,  the  great 
leading  warrior  of  the  Eastern  tribe  of  Indians,  an 
inveterate  enemy  of  the  English  and  the  civilization 
they  sought  to  establish.  On  the  expedition  to  the 
"  Eastward,"  in  1690,  Majoi*  Pike  was  ordered  to  raise 
three  hundred  men,  to  fill  the  required  complement 
called  for  by  Governor  Hinckly,  under  Major  Church. 
Major  Pike  responded  to  this  large  demand,  and  in 
nine  days'  time  added  two  companies  and  filled  the 
quota  of  men  necessary  for  the  expedition.  The  let- 
ter of  instructions  to  Major  Church  by  Major  Pike  is 
interesting.  It  required  him  to  sail  by  the  first  op- 
portunity to  Casco,  or  places  adjacent  that  may  be 
most  commodious  for  landing  with  safety  and  secrecy, 
and  to  visit  the  French  and  Indians  at  their  head- 
quarters at  Amerascoggon,  Pejepecot  or  any  other 
place,  and  to  kill,  destroy  and  utterly  rout  the  enemy 
wherever  he  may  be  found,  and  also  to  recover  our 
captives.  In  this  expedition  several  men  enlisted 
from  Salisbury,  but  their  names  are  not  recorded  on 
our  records.  To  those  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War  the  history  of  the  expe- 
dition proves  a  chapter  of  sad  interest. 

Major  Pike  was  a  foe  to  intolerance  in  religious 
matters,  and  dared  give  expression  to  his  sentiments 
in  a  manner  that  subjected  him  to  disfranchisement 
and  fine.    He  protected  the  Quakers  from  the  insults 
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and  abuie  attempted  upon  them,  and  when  the 
witchcraft  deloaion  swept  over  the  country  he  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  wife  of  Mr.  Bradbury  and  saved 
that  kind  and  Christian  woman  from  the  foul  asper- 
sions which  were  cast  upon  her  in  her  old  age. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  influence  of  Robert 
Pike  had  much  to  do  in  saving  the  good  name  of  the 
town  from  the  fatal  delusion  which  makes  so  dark  a 
record  in  neighboring  places. 

The  wife  of  Thomas  J.  Bradbury  was  accused  of  be- 
witching John  Carr,  and  was  condemmed  on  the  9th 
of  September,  1692.  She  was  afterwards  acquitted. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Perkins,  of  Ipswich  ; 
was  probably  not  far  from  eighty  years  of  age,  as  she 
was  married  about  1637.  Her  sister,  Elizabeth  Sar- 
gent, was  the  wife  of  William  Sargent,  one  of  the 
first  twelve  settlers  of  Ipswich,  then  in  Newbury,  then 
Salisbury,  then  Amesbury,  where  many  of  his  de- 
scendants still  reside.  In  this  connection  we  give  the 
following,  sent  to  the  court  which  sentenced  Mrs. 
Bradbury : 

**  Wee,  the  nibecriben,  do  teetefy  that  her  life  was  luch  aa  become  the 
goapel.  She  waa  a  loTer  of  the  miniatrle  in  all  appearance  and  a  dill- 
gent  attendant  npon  God's  holy  ordinances^  bdng  of  a  courteous  and 
peaceable  disposition  and  carriage  ;  neither  did  any  of  us  (some  of  whom 
have  liTod  in  the  towne  with  her  above  60  years)  ever  know  that  she 
had  any  differences  or  falling  out  with  any  of  her  neighbors,  man,  woman 
or  child,  but  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  do  for  them  what  lay  in 
her  power,  night  and  day,  though  with  hazard  of  her  health  or  other 
danger.    More  might  be  spoken  in  her  oonunendation,  but  this  for  the 

present. 

(Signed  by  118  men  and  women). 
"  July  28,  1692.'» 

Coming  down  to  later  generations  of  men  are  the 
Websters,  who  settled  along  the  Point  shore  and 
early  engaged  in  commerce.  The  Hacketts,  of  which 
William  was  the  ship  designer  and  the  first  inventor 
of  the  water-line  model, — the  ancestor  of  Professor 
Hackett,  the  best  Greek  ahd  Latin  scholar  of  his  day. 
The  Clarks,  of  which  Master  Clark  is  the  representa- 
tive name,  who  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade  and 
aided  in  developing  the  tanning  trade  to  an  extent  it 
had  not  known  in  the  town,  by  establishing  his  four 
sons  in  business  and  which  was  prosecuted  by  them 
for  many  years.  The  Curriers,  who  built  ships  and 
saw-mills,  and  laid  the  first  brick  for  a  woolen-mill  in 
the  town,  all  the  while  extensive  land-owners  and 
£EU*mers— descendants  of  Richard,  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  Amesbury.  The  Morrills,  who  operated  the 
first  machinery— such  as  "Ensign  Morrill  and  his 
two  sons."  The  Browns,  who  figured  as  merchants 
and  mechanics  of  note.  The  Rowells,  who  operated 
brick  yards  and  saw-mills  and  built  the  first  brick 
building  in  the  town— Franklin  Hall— in  1628,  and 
where  the  first  public  discussion  was  held  upon  the 
enormity  of  the  sin  of  slavery.  The  Misses  Grimkie, 
two  Southern  ladies,  who  had  liberated  the  slaves 
which  were  theirs  by  inheritance  upon  the  death  of  a 
relative,  representing  property  at  that  time  valued  at 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  spoke  upon  the  question  and 
delivered  the  first  public  anti-slavery  address  held  in 


the  town ;  though  later  came  Garrison  and  Stephen 
Foster,  and  other  early  disciples  of  the  reform,  until 
the  whole  town  was  in  a  turmoil  of  excitement  over 
the  agitation,  and  became  allied  to  the  towns  in  E>8ex 
County,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  freedom  and  held 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  vote  previous  to  1840, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  towns  to  be  represented  in 
the  Liegislature  by  a  pronounced  abolitionist 

The  town  can  also  claim  the  honor  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  mother  of  Daniel  Webster, — Aba- 
gail  Eastman,  who  was  the  second  wife  of  CoL  Ebe- 
nezer  Webster,  then  a  resident  of  New  Hampshire, 
but  a  native  of  Kingston.  By  this  marriage  they  had 
three  children, — the  Hon.  Ezekiel  Webster,  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  and  a  daughter  who  mar- 
ried a  Mr.  Haddock,  and  waa  the  mother  of  the 
late  Professor  Haddock,  of  Dartmouth  College.  Ab- 
igail Eastman,  the  mother  of  Daniel  Webster,  was 
born  in  Salisbury,  at  the  "Four  Corners,"  or,  as 
known  by  its  local  name,  the  "  Rabbi tt  Farm."  She 
was  a  woman  of  sterling  good  sense. 

The  Cushings  sprang  firom  Minister  Caleb  Gushing, 
and  the  honored  statesman  of  this  nation  claims  Salis- 
bury as  his  birthplace. 

Thomas  Macy  and  Tristram  Coffin  were  each  men 
of  remarkable  character.  They  were  the  original 
settlers  of  the  island  of  Nantucket  Macy  was 
called  to  account  for  harboring  Quakers  and  for 
his  non-conformist  notions;  he  evaded  the  sentence 
of  the  law  passed  upon  him  by  making  a  voyage  to 
Nantucket  in  a  somewhat  sudden  manner,  an  ac- 
count of  which  has  been  graphically  described  by  the 
poet  Whittier. 

Nathaniel  Currier,  of  Salisbury,  held  a  commission 
under  King  George  III. ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  he  cast  his  influence  on 
the  side  of  the  patriots,  and  was  elected  to  the  "  Con- 
gress at  Watertown  "  in  1773.    He  died  in  1775. 

Capt.  John  March,  Capt.  True,  William  Sevett, 
Oliver  Osgood,  Ezekiel  Hackett,  Worthens,  Morrills, 
Stevenses,  Lowells,  Hoyts,  Col  by  s,  Eatons,  etc. 

RELiaious  SooiBTiBS.  —  Mnt  OongregaiionaL, 
founded  in  1638,  two  years  before  the  incorporation 
of  the  town,  and  was  the  eighteenth  church  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  William  Wor- 
cester, settled  at  the  organization,  and  died  October 
23d,  1662.  Second  pastor,  John  Wheelwright,  seUled 
December  9th,  1662,  died  November  15th,  1679.  Third 
pastor,  James  Ailing,  a  native  of  Boston;  settled 
May  4th,  1687,  died  March  3d,  1696,  aged  thirty-seven. 
Fourth  pastor,  Caleb  Gushing,  born  at  Scituate,  set- 
tled November  9th,  1698,  died  January  25th,  1752, 
aged  eighty.  Fifth  pastor,  Edmund  Noyes,  bom  at 
Newbury, settled  November  20th,  1751,  died  July  12th, 
1809,  aged  eighty-one. 

7%«  Kocky  BUI  Church,  or  West  Barith  of  ScUitbwy, 
was  built  in  1716.  The  first  settled  minister  was  Rev. 
Joseph  Parsons,  installed  November  28th»  1718.  The 
covenant  was  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
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e^rly  New  England  churches,  there  being  no  distinct 
creed  or  articles  of  faith.     It  was  as  follows  : 

**Wo  do  thifdiy,  ina  grateful  sea'ia  of  the  call  of  Christ  uoto  us, 
iTOQ'^h  the  L  >nl  Jehorah  to  be  oar  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 
andgiTingupoiiridlved  to  Goi  anl  Christ  and  one  another,  we  do,  by 
th«  grace  of  Christ  asiistins;  ui,  ch^erfiiUy  submit  ourselves  to  his  gov- 
•rameut  and  to  all  his  orJiutinces  and  institutions,  taking  and  acknowl- 
edging him  to  be  our  pr.>phet,  priest  and  king,  further  promising  by  the 
grace  of  Christ  to  shun  and  avoid  all  errors,  with  all  unrighteonsness  and 
ongodlinees.  We  do  also  with  ourselves  give  up  our  seed  to  be  the  Lord's, 
■ubmittlng  them  also  t  •  the  discipline  and  government  of  Christ  in  his 
Church,  promising  moreover  that  wv  will  endeavor  to  uphold  and  promote 
the  wonhip  of  God  in  public  or  in  private  ;  and  fln  tlly  that  w^  will  walk 
together  A4  a  church  of  Christ  in  al!  mutual  love  and  watchfulness,  to 
the  building  np  of  each  other  in  faith  and  love,  humbly  craving  help  at 
the  bauds  of  God  for  the  p«rformanc«  hereof." 

Mr.  Pansons  died  at  Salisbury,  March  13th,  1739, 
aged  sixty-nine  years,  and  in  the  twenty-6rst  year  of 
his  ministry.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
in  1697.  During  his  ministry,  two  hundred  and 
ninety-one  persons  were  added  to  the  church.  His 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Thompson,  of 
Koxbury.  They  had  five  children,  three  of  whom 
were  born  in  Salisbury :  Samuel,  born  in  Salisbury, 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1730 ;  William, 
born  in  1716,  graduated  at  Harvard  1735 ;  John,  died 
October,  1740,  while  attending  Harvard  College. 

The  church  was  strong  in  members  and  influence. 
Rev.  Mr.  Pardons  was  an  eminent  Christian,  an  ac- 
complished, able  and  faithful  minister.  I  copied 
from  the  humble  monument  in  the  parsonage  lot  of 
the  old  graveyard,  near  by  the  old  meeting-house 
site,  a  few  days  ago,  this  uncommon,  brief  inscrip- 
tion on  an  insignificant,  moss-covered  stone: 

**REV.  JOSEPH   PAEBONS. 

'"Only  this,  and  nothing  more.* 
'*  Oan  ftoried  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  manaiouH  call  the  fleeting  breath? 
Can  Honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 
Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull,  cold  oar  of  death?'* 

No  "storied  urn"  nor  "honor's  voice"  of  flattery 
here  to  soothe  with  solemn,  ancient  epitaph;  but 
here  beneath  the  sod  is  mingled  with  the  dust  of 
many  of  the  once  loving  and  beloved  parishioners  of 
the  Second  West  Parish  Church  of  Old  Salisbury 
their  first  minister,  Joseph  Parsons,  whose  honored 
name  is  rudely  marked  on  the  moss-covered  slate  at 
the  head  of  his  grave.  We  look  not  down  to  read 
his  noble  record  here;  but  we  know  by  the  good 
works  of  earth  of  that  record  of  promise  in  letters  of 
gold,  written  higher  and  brighter  in  heaven's  glo- 
rious record  of  the  faithful. 

The  second  minister  was  Rev.  Samuel  Webster,  of 
Bradford,  who  was  ordained  March  24,  1741. 

After  a  ministry  of  nearly  fifty-five  years,  he  died 
at  Salisbury,  July  18,  1796,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 
His  eldest  son,  Kev.  Samuel  Webster,  Jr.^  was  born 
at  Salisbury,  September  16, 1743 ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  1791.  He  was  ordained  at  Temple, 
N.  H.,  October,  1771. 

The  third  pastor  was  Andrew  Beattie;  ordained 
92 


June  28,  1797,  and  died  March  16,  1801.  He  was 
born  in  Chelmsford ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1795. 
Mr.  Beattie,  during  his  brief  ministry  of  three  years 
and  nine  months,  won  the  respect  of  his  parishion- 
ers. He  was  buried  beside  Rev.  Joseph  Parsons  in 
the  Rocky  Hill  Church-yard. 

The  fourth  pastor  was  Rev.  William  Balch,  who 
was  born  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  January  17,  1775.  He 
was  three  years  in  Harvard  College,  after  preparation 
in  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.  He  excelled 
as  a  Latin  scholar.  Previous  to  his  settlement  he 
served  as  chaplain  in  the  United  Stales  Army.  He 
was  ordained  pastor  of  this  church  November  17, 
1802,  and  was  dismissed  February  20,  1816.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Balch  many  of 
the  church  and  parish  became  disaffected,  and  were 
unwilling  to  aid  in  his  support.  After  much  un- 
pleasant contention,  an  ex-parte  council  was  con- 
vened by  the  church,  which  Mr.  Balch  consented  to 
make  mutual,  and  by  it  matters  were  so  adjusted 
that  he  was  honorably  dismissed.  The  difficulties 
arose  out  of  the  excited  political  feeling  which  at 
this  time  divided  the  community.  The  churches 
called  to  settle  this  difficulty  were  Seabrook,  Hamp- 
ton Falls,  Fourth  in  Newbury,  Exeter,  West  in 
Amesbury,  and  East  in  Haverhill.  A  memento  of 
this  council  of  these  neighboring  churches  is  still 
preserved,  which  doubtless  may  have  been  indirectly 
one  cause  of  the  happy,  mutual  and  friendly  adjust- 
ment that  resulted  in  the  desired  honorable  dismissal 
of  the  pastor.  It  is  a  settled  bill  of  the  expenses  of 
said  council  which  I  will  here  copy  : 

"the  west  parish  in  SALISBURY. 

To  David  M.  LeaviU,  Dr. 

To  Brandy  and  Rum,  as  per  bill t9.20 

4  Turkeys 4.60 

8  Chickens 2.00 

6  lb.  loaf  sugar,  37  cts.  per  pound 1.88 

16'*    Bacon,  12^  cts.  per  pound 2.00 

38  "    beef > 2.82 

3**    Baisons  and  Ourrants 40 

6"    Brown  Sugar,  Vi  lb.  Tea 2.00 

Butter,  cheese,  horse-keeping,  potatoes,  lodgings,  etc„».  10.00 

Time  attending  on  council 10.00 

Journey  to  Exeter  and  Hampton  Falls „ 1.60 

$46.90  '* 

During  the  interval  from  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Balch, 
in  1816,  to  the  conamencing  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Sawyer,  in  1835,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  a  com- 
mittee, and  the  preachers  remained  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period.  During  the  time  more  or  less  of  the 
members  of  the  parish  "signed  off,"  as  it  was  called 
under  the  Religious  Freedom  Act,  and  worshipped 
with  other  churches.  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Upham,  after- 
wards a  professor  in  Bowdoin  College,  preached  here 
with  great  acceptance.  Then  followed  Rev.  Mr.  Turner 
and  Rev.  Charles  Bowles,  neither  of  whom  were  able 
to  secure  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  whole 
parish.  Rev.  Mr.  Harris  came  as  a  supply  in  1828, 
Rev.  Thomas  Rich  came  in  1829  and  continued  until 
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1834.  At  the  parish  meetiDg,  December  17,  1835, 
Rev.  Benjamin  Sawyer,  then  of  the  old  Sandy  Hill 
Church,  Amesbury,  was  invited  to  supply  the  pulpit, 
and  again  in  April  4, 1836. 

Mr.  Sawyer  removed  to  the  parsonage  in  Salisbury 
November,  1835,  and  for  five  or  six  years  preached 
for  the  Amesbury  Church  and  the  Rocky  Hill  So- 
ciety. After  1841  he  gave  his  entire  time  to  the 
Salisbury  Church,  and  continued  his  connection  here 
until  his  death,  March  26,  1871,  aged  eighty-eight 
years,  six  months.  He  prepared  for  college  with  Rev. 
Abijah  Wines,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1808.    Rev.  S.  J.  Spaulding,  in  an  address  on  the 


ROCKY   HILL  CHURCH. 

centennial  occasion  of  the  church  in  1885,  gives  the 
following  tribute  of  respect  to  the  worthy  pastor  of 
Old  Rocky  Hill,  who,  for  thirty-six  years,  was  con- 
nected therewith.  He  was  justly  held,  by  all  who 
knew  him,  in  high  esteem : 

•'  Fnther  Sawyer  preached  his  last  aerroon  October  30,  1870,  on  which 
occaHion  bis  mind  was  as  clear,  and  he  spoke  in  the  mild,  tremulous 
tones  which  characterized  his  delivery,  reading  his  hymns  and  Scrip- 
tures without  glasses.  His  public  labors  were  abundant-  During  his 
residence  in  Amesbury  and  Sulinbury  he  attended  eleven  hundred  fune- 
rals, and  performed  fourteen  hundred  marriHgt^.  He  serveil  on  the 
school  committee  of  Salisbury  for  twenty-one  years,  aud  in  1844  and  '45 
he  repre^ented  the  town  in  the  Legihl-.turo.  May  16,  1859,  he  preached 
a  sermon  at  Rocky  Hill  on  the  fiftieth  annivernairy  of  his  entrance  on 
the  ministry  of  the  Gobpel.  January  12,  186fi,  he  celebrated  his  golden 
wedding.  Father  Sawyer  was  faithful  and  sympathetic  as  a  pastor ; 
kind,  generous  and  helpful  as  a  citizen,  neighbor  aud  friend,  and  con- 
sistent and  fxi'mplary  us  a  Christian. 

**  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Sawyer  the  supply  of  the  pulpit  has  been, 
for  the  summer  season,  by  Kev.  Albert  G  Morton,  an  aged  Baptist  cler- 
gyman, who  still  remains  with  this  people,  honored  and  respected  by 
all. 

••  Such,  in  brief,  was  the  ministry  of  the  Second  Church  in  Salisbury. 
Tlie  pastors  were  all  eduwited,  faithful,  God  fearing  men.  The  morality, 
intelligence  and  good  order  of  the  community  attest  their  fidelity." 

Rocky  Hill  Church  was  built  Aug.,  1785,  or  was  so 


far  completed,   Dec.  7,   1785,  that  a  meeting  of  the 
town  was  held  in  it. 

The  sound  material  of  the  old  house  was  used  in 
the  building  of  the  new  hou^e,  which  is  located  nearly 
half  a  mile  south  of  the  old  site.  On  its  firm  rocky 
foundation  it  has  rested  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
is  still  well  preserved,  retaining  unaltered  its  quaint, 
ancient  style.  A  rare  relic  of  y'  olden  time,  within 
and  without,  suggestive  in  its  associations  to  the  gen- 
erations of  Salisbury  of  the  early  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  kindred  who  worshipped  here  so  long  ago. 

All  of  the  churches  of  the  West  Parish,  now  consist- 
ing of  five  denominations,  may  be  classed  as  origin, 
ating  in  the  Rocky  Hill  Parish. 

The  Christian  Baptist  Society  were  the  firet 
to  separate,  consisting  at  first  of  but  few  mem- 
bers, who  for  a  time  previous  to  1827  held 
meetings  in  the  "  Old  Loft,"  so-called,  of  Capt. 
Oliver  Osgood's  store-house  on  the  wharf  at  the 
Point,  increasing  in  numbers  in  1827  to  such 
an  ex  ten  t  that  a  meeting-house  was  needed,  and 
built,  in  which  for  years  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing society  met,  comprising  worshippers  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Point,  together  with  mem- 
bers from  other  sections  of  Salisbury  and  Ames- 
bury. It  is  still  occupied  by  the  same  denom- 
ination, although  by  not  so  large  a  congrega- 
tion. 

About  1835  another  society,  composed  of  a 
portion  of  the  Rocky  Hill  Society  of  Salisbury 
and  the  Sandy   Hill   Society  of  Amesbury, 
united  and  built  the  house  on  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Point  and  formed  a  Congrega- 
tional Society,  with  the  church  name  of  The 
Union  Evangeli<icU  Society  of  Amesbury   and 
Salisbury. 
It  has  increased  its  membership  and  influ- 
ence from  year  to  year  by  the  lessons  proclaimed  from 
its  pulpit,  by  the  many  good  and  fairhful  teachers  of 
the  way  that  leads  to  the  better  life  beyond. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Salisbury  was  organized 
as  a  branch  of  the  Brentwood  Baptist  Church  Sept. 
14,  1821.  Preachers  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
visited  and  preached  in  this  vicinity  at  irregular  per- 
iods for  several  years  before  a  society  was  organized 
here;  but  they  were  often  assailed  and  subjected  to 
the  same  manner  of  persecution  as  followed  the  Quak- 
ers. 

The  first  recognized  preacher  was  Dr.  Samuel  Shep- 
ard.  He  was  born  in  the  East  Parish.  The  prime 
movers  in  the  establishing  of  the  Baptist  Church  were 
Mosf  s  Chase,  Barnard  Currier  and  David  Currier.  It 
is  related  of  Dr.  Shepard,  that  while  preaching  at  a 
dwelling-house  in  Salisbury  a  constable  approached 
with  the  intention  of  arresting  him.  Holding  the 
Bible  in  his  hand  and  extending  it  towards  th^m,  he 
remarked,  *'  Here  are  my  credentials.''  He  was  not 
further  molested.  The  "exhorters"  of  the  Baptist 
faith  were  a  bold  and  persistent  class,  and  no  fear  of 
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lair  or  personal  violence  seems  to  have  turned  them 
aside  from  "the  call  to  preach  the  Gospel."  Peree- 
cution  and  opposition  only  tended  to  increase  their 
numhers,  and  their  church  attained  a  strong  and  vigor- 
ous growth. 

7%e  Methodist  Society  was  founded  in  1805,  and  its 
first  pastor  was  Samuel  Norris.  The  Universal ist  was 
incorporated  in  1831. 

In  closing  our  brief  notice  of  church  matters,  we 
may  add  that  the  pastors  of  the  first  churches  of  New 
England  were  the  first  teachers  of  the  people.  Very 
few  of  the  early  settlers  were  educated  men,  and  for 
many  years  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
colonies  were  dependant  upon  the  clergy  for  both  civil 
and  religious  instruction.  Men  who  by  their  natural 
ability  had  become  famous  by  successful  enterprise, 
statesmanship  and  scientific  attainments,  like  Benja- 
min Franklin,  Washington  and  hosts  of  others,  were, 
in  point  of  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  very  far 
below  the  standard  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel. 
Our  first  ministers  were  thoroughly  schooled  in  the 
time-honored  universities  of  che  mother  country — 
masters  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Latin  tongues,  as 
well  as  perfected  in  English  lore.  Not  only  in  the- 
ology, but  in  all  matters  of  practical  import,  they  were 
well  versed,  and  from  this  fact  may  we  not  trace  the 
cause  of  the  great  respect  entertained  for  them  by  the 
people? 

Schools. — ^The  record  of  the  first  schoolnmster 
gives  the  name  of  Thomas  Bradbury.  But  there  is 
no  record  of  the  building  of  school-houses  in  the  early 
history  of  the  town.  The  schools  were  held  in 
dwelling-houses,  and  were  moved  about  from  one 
section  of  the  town  to  another,  that  all  the  children^ 
might  be  accommodated  with  such  instruction  as  the 
first  four  teachers  employed  might  furnish.  Although 
the  laws  of  the  province  were  stringent  in  regard  to 
the  schools,  the  small  towns  lacked  enthusiasm  in 
this  direction,  and  by  indifference  and  neglect  ignored 
and  evaded  them,  and  many  towns  were  "  presented" 
to  the  Great  General  Court  for  negligence  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

In  1692  the  law  required  **  That  every  town  within 
the  Province  having  fifty  Householders  or  upwards 
shall  be  constantly  Provided  of  a  School  Master  to 
Teach  Children  and  Youth  to  Read  and  Write,  and 
when  any  such  Town  or  Towns  have  a  Number  of  One 
Hundred  Families  or  Householders  there  shall  also 
be  a  Grammar  School  sett  up  in  every  such  Town, 
and  some  Discreet  person  of  good  Conversation,  well 
instructed  in  the  Tongues,  procured  to  keep  such 
School.  Every  such  School  Master  to  be  suitably 
Encouraged  and  Paid  by  the  Inhabitants;  and  the 
Selectmen  and  Inhabitants  of  such  Towns  respectfully 
shall  take  Effectual  Care  and  make  due  Provision  for 
the  settlement  and  Maintenauce  of  such  School  Mas- 
ter or  Masters."  It  appears  by  an  act  of  the  court  in 
1701,  in  addition  to  the  above,  that  in  many  instances 
the  law  had  been  neglected  or  evaded,  and  the  court 


notices  the  same  as  follows,  viz. :  "  The  observance  of 
which  Wholesome  and  Necessary  Law  is  Shamefully 
Neglected  by  the  divers  Towns,  and  the  Penalty 
thereof  not  required,  greatly  tending  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  Ignorance  and  Irreligion,  whereof  grievous 
Complaint  is  made."  I  will  here  add  that  the  penalty 
of  1692  was  ten  pounds,  which  in  1701  was  made 
twenty  pounds. 

It  was  also  enacted  that  no  minister  of  any  town 
shall  be  accepted  as  a  school-teacher  of  such  town. 
It  is  thus  manifest  that  the  clergy  had  been  compelled 
to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  teachers,  and  the  law  came 
to  their  rescue,  although  teachers  were  to  be  approved 
by  the  ministers. 

Salisbury  and  Amesbury  were  frequently  **  present- 
ed "  as  delinquent  in  obeying  the  school  law.  The 
town  at  the  period  of  our  writing  is  miintaining  the 
following  schools:  one  at  Ring's  Island,  three  at  East 
Salisbury,  two  at  the  Point,  one  at  Rocky  Hill,  one  at 
the  Plains,  ten  at  the  mills,  and  the  school  expendi- 
tures are  eight  thousand  dollars  per  year.  The  first 
school-houses  erected  were  built  by  subscription 
among  the  citizens  interested  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. Jit>  the  Mills  such  was  the  case,  and  the  house 
was  erectipd  on  an  island  in  what  is  the  yard  of  the 
factories  of  the  Hamilton  Mills  Co.  One  of  the 
scholars,  the  late  Mrs.  Stephen  Osgood,  when  a  girl  of 
ten  years,  fell  from  a  plank  leading  across  the  stream 
in  approaching  the  school -house,  and  was  carried 
down  the  current  into  the  flume  of  one  of  the  saw 
mills  and  over  the  dam.  She  came  out  unharmed  by 
the  adventure  and  lived  to  the  age  of  upwards  of 
eighty  years. 

Among  the  prominent  teachers  the  name  of  Michael 
Walsh  is  pre-eminent.  He  was  the  author  of  the  first 
Commercial  Arithmetic  published  in  New  England. 
Among  his  scholars  can  be  classed  the  names  of  many 
prominent  sea  captains  of  Newburyport,  Salisbury 
and  adjoining  towns,  who  were  taught  the  science  of 
navigation.  Among  his  scholars  who  were  taught  at 
his  house  at  the  Point  was  the  late  Seth  Clark  and 
Hon.  Caleb  Gushing. 

The  first  school-house  at  Salisbury  Point  was  erect- 
ed by  subscription  in  1793. 

Salisbury  Point. — ^There  are  few  villages  in  the 
Merrimac  Valley  that  embellish  the  landscape  more 
brilliantly  than  the  village  of  Salisbury  Point.  Situ- 
ated on  the  bank  of  the  Merrimac,  the  river  sweeps  in 
a  graceful  curve  to  Deer  Island,  and  the  waters  of 
the  Powow  flow  along  its  western  border,  while  on 
the  Newbury  shore  the  steep  banks  are  covered  with 
oaks,  maples  and  evergreens.  The  village  very  early 
came  to  settlement  from  its  location  and  value  as  a 
place  for  building  ships.  Ita  people  were  attached  to 
their  homes,  and  for  patriots  on  sea  and  on  land 
have  given  abundant  proofs  of  their  valor. 

Upon  the  issuing  6f  the  King's  proclamation  in 
1759,  in  which  he  called  "upon  his  faithful  and 
brave  subjects  of  New  England  to  join  and  cooperate 
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ID  arresting  by  a  most  vigorous  and  exteriMve  effort 
all  danger  which  may  threaten  North  America  from 
any  more  irruptions  of  the  French,"  we  find  quite  a 
number  enlisted  from  the  Point.  Many  of  these  were 
shipwrights  and  were  detailed  at  Lake  Qeorge  to 
build  "  batteau"-boats  used  on  the  expedition  to 
Quebec.  Captain  William  Swett,  of  the  Point,  kept 
a  diary  of  the  expedition,  giving  the  details  of  every 
day's  march  from  the  Point  to  I^ke  George,  he  being 
in  charge  of  a  company  of  recruits  from  this  village. 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  learn  who  of  our  ancestors 
engaged  in  this  expedition,  which  forever  stopped  the 
progress  of  the  French  in  their  designs  upon  New 
England. 

Attached  to  Colonel  Wi Hard's  regiment  are  the  fol- 
lowing recorded  names : 


Colonel 

Philip  Colby. 

John  Goodriob. 

BeabeD  Lowell. 

Thoe.  Currier. 

BeAJ.  Blng. 

Wm  Bftgley. 

Sxr»  Jewell. 

Sergt  JoliD  Hackett. 

Corp.  AdonUah  Colby.    J 

John  Brown. 

Sergt  Theodore  Hoyt. 

Sergt.  Gideon  LoweU. 

Joahoa  Mazfleld. 

Izeklel  Hackett. 

Oolonel 

Oideon  BowelL 
Tnfts  Thoniaa. 
Jona.  Thomaa. 
Thoe.  Galley. 
Idw.  Bevana. 
Jaa.  Howard. 
Danl.  Greenongb. 
Joaeph  Gilea. 
Wm.  Praaen. 

Colonel 
Eleaior  DaTia. 
Joseph  Jackeon. 
Be^j.  Marble. 
Bphraim  Bobbina. 
John  Froat 
John  Wilson. 

Wm.  Perkins. 
Caleb  Bundy. 
Maltha  Pettingll. 
Nathl.  Webater. 
Solomon  Brown. 
Nathan  Parks. 
Sampson  Mewett. 


WUlard^i  Eegiment. 

Eiyah  Colby. 
Geo.  Worthen. 
AmosDaTla. 
Hoses  Davis. 
Bobert  Gould. 
Samuel  Bagley. 
Henry  TmsselL 
Peletiah  Hoyt. 
]  BenJ.  Badger. 

Wm.  Lowell. 
Thoa.  Hoyt. 
Joaeph  Hadlock. 
Thoa.  Gould. 

Loveir$  Regiment 

Jona.  Saunders. 
Danl.  Kelley. 
Laban  Heath. 
Timothy  Baker. 
Eleacor  Gove. 
Stephen  Ambler. 
Balph  Cross. 
Hoses  Bailey. 

Eodgeri^  Eegiment 

John  Bunton,  or  Boynton. 
Klevess  Pratt. 
Dennis  Locklen. 
Archibald  Grimes. 
John  Belknap. 


TV-otn.*' 


Abram  Williams. 
Morris  McGregg. 
Joseph  Jenkins. 
Jesse  Warner. 
BenJ.  Sanborn. 
Joseph  Davis. 


The  following  items,  copied  from  Mr.  Richard 
Hackett*s  account-book,  may  be  of  interest,  showing 
the  price  of  substitutes  for  this  last  call : 

^  **  1758,  April.  Paid  Joseph  Page  (town  officer)  20  dollars  for  half  a 
man,  by  Captain.True's  order  (old  currency),  £46  C«.  Od. 

*'  April  10,  1759.  Paid  Jarvis  Bing  ten  dollars  for  one-quarier  of  a 
man,  £22  10«.  Od. 

"  April  26th.  Ezekiel  Hackett  and  Judah  enlisted  and  went  off  the 
14th  day  of  May,  1759. 

*'  Ezekiel  Hackett  enlisted  (next  year)  and  went  off  the  21st  day  of 
May,  1760." 


The  exulting  joy  resulting  from  the  capture  of 
Quebec,  and  the  close  of  the  war,  was  of  but  short 
duration, — the  home  government  had  been  at  great 
expense  in  consequence  of  the  few  important  features 
of  the  Point  village,  in  the  patriotic  endeavor  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  oppression,  and  make  their 
country  a  nation  free  and  independent. 

Although  there  was  no  company  formation  for  the 
army,  the  men  of  Salisbury  did  not  lack  the  general 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  time,  but  ever  responded 
promptly  to  the  call  to  arms,  and  other  assistance  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  ;  many  during  the  war  served  in 
the  field,  and  as  many  were  seafaring  men  at  the  time, 
they  found  appropriate  place  in  the  naval  depart- 
ment, rendering  valuable  and  faithful  service  to  the 
cause. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  people  were  shipwrights, 
and  it  is  said  that  with  this  class  of  mechanics  com- 
menced the  War  of  American  Independence.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  ship-builders  of  New  Eng- 
land were  ever  patriotic  and  energetic  in  aid  of  the 
cause  of  liberty.  This  village  had  the  honor  of  one 
of  the  most  skillful  naval  architects  of  New  England, 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  highly  distinguished 
as  a  builder  of  ships, — a  true  patriot,  and  prominent 
in  every  matter  of  public  welfare;  as  the  builder  of 
the  first  frigate  (**  Alliance  ")  for  the  continentals,  he 
will  live  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

After  the  refusal  of  other  noted  shipwrights  to 
join  him  in  the  undertaking,  he  fearlessly  contracted 
to  build  this  first  frigate  for  the  Continental  Ck>ngre88, 
and  the  name  of  William  Hackett,  of  Salisbury,  as 
the  builder  of  this  historic  war-ship,  will  ever  be  pre- 
served on  the  records  of  a  great  nation.  As  the 
correspondence  in  regard  to  the  building  of  this 
ship  may  be  of  interest  historically,  I  will  here 
copy  a  portion  of  these  relics,  which  have  been  well 
preserved  by  a  descendant,  together  with  other  valu- 
able papers  of  y*  olden  time  of  historical  importance 
and  interest : 

Letter /ro7n  Elias  Baskett  Dirhy,  of  Salem, 

"  Salem,  Jan.  23,  ine. 
'*  MK88B8.  HACKKrr8-i5fr«:  At  Watertown,  I  saw  a  Member  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  who  has  orders  to  build  two  Shipa>of-War,  one  of 
700  tons  and  one  of  600  tons,  he  has  sent  to  Newbury-Port  to  know  the 
depth  of  water  on  the  bar.  The  Newbmy  members  of  the  Court  ars 
rery  fond  of  building  both.  I  should  think  at  this  time  it  might  be  a 
great  service  to  your  place  to  build  one  of  them,— and  as  they  are  not 
yet  agreed  for— I  told  ye  person  I  would  see  you  on  the  aflkir— and  made 
no  doubt  if  you  would  come  to  Watertown  (and  if  you  should  lose  your 
labor  the  expense  is  not  much).  From  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Cushing, 
Currier  and  myself,  I  think  you  would  be  as  likely  to  get  it  as  New- 
bury. 

"  From  your  fHend, 

**  EUAS  HAfiVKTT  DkBBT.** 

The  Gushing  referred  to  was  Thomas  Gushing,  of 
Boston,  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  Revolution, 
an  associate  with  Samuel  and  John  Adams,  Robert 
Treat  Paine  in  the  Gontinental  Gongress ;  afterwards 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts,  with  John 
Hancock  as  Governor. 
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Letter  from  Thomas  Cvshing, 

*•  Boston,  Jan.  14, 1777. 

"  Sm  >-I  am  abont  bailding  a  Thlrty-six  gun  Frigate  for  the  Conti- 
MDt.  I  bare  not  yet  rewivea  the  diuientioD8,but  am  directed  to  engage 
•ome  niiuble  penona  to  fell  the  Timber.  I  nhall  build  this  ahip  at 
Mofgridge's  Point.  I  propose  that  you  (if  you  incline)  and  Mr.  Jona- 
than Greenleaf,  or,  if  be  declines,  Mr.  Ctoss,  should  (if  ive  can  agree), 
bnild  this  vessel  at  the  place  before  mentioned.  As  it  is  highly  necessary 
that  the  timber  should  be  cut  immediately,  I  must  desire  you,  together 
with  Mr.  Greenleaf  or  Mr.  Cross,  would  immediately  take  measures  to 
eiipgetomeauitable  persons  to  sett  about  felling  the  Timber  suitable 
for  such  a  Ship ;  aa  also  the  plank  ;  pray  consult  Mr.  Greenleaf  and  sett 
about  it  Immediately. 

**J>o  not  let  anybody  know  that  I  am  about  building  thisressel. 
Should  be  glad  to  see  you  or  Mr.  Greenleaf  immediately  about  this 
matter. 

"  I  am  your  Obt  S'v't,  Thomas  Cushimo. 

•*  To  Me.  Wm.  HACKrrr." 

Second  Letter  from  Thomas  Gushing. 

"  Boston,  Jan.  23, 1777. 
**  Snt :— I  desire  you  would  immediately  procuie  g(»od  white  oak  Tim- 
ber and  iriank  safflcient  for  building  a  Thirty-six  Gun  ship  of  abont  eight 
bandred  tons  for  the  use  of  the  Continent,  Agreable  to  what  I  wrote 
yoa  the  14th  inaL 

*'  Tour  humble  svt,  Thomas  Gushing. 
-  To  Mb.  Wm.  Hackett.'» 

It  is  evident  by  this  last  note  and  other  papers  that 
no  agreement  was  made  either  with  Greenleaf  or 
Cross,  shipwrights  of  Newburyport,  as  the  intended 
building-place  was  changed  from  Newburyport  to 
Hackett's  building-place  at  Salisbury  Point,  at  which 
place  William  Hackett  and  his  cousin,  John  Hack- 
ett,  built  the  frigate  "  Alliance  "  in  the  old  ship-yard 
of  Daniel  Webster,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
village  of  Salisbury  Point, — the  first  navy-yard  of 
the  Continental  Congress  and  the  Great  Kepublic. 

The  Hacketts  of  Salisbury  were  scientific  ship- 
wrights and  excellent  mechanics,  whose  ancestors 
were  quite  early  engaged  in  this  great  industry  of 
New  England.  They  built  many  war  vessels,  also 
superintended  the  construction  of  others  in  other 
places;  (they  the  vessels),  are  of  historic  fame,  as  are 
his  build  of  merchant  vessels  of  his  time.  His  vessels 
were  fine  models,  remarkable  as  sea-boats,  so  termed, 
and  proverbial  for  their  sailing  qualities.  The  his- 
tory of  his  ships  would  make  an  interesting  volume 
of  the  early  shipping,  both  national  and  local. 

The  ''Alliance"  frigate  was  said  to  be  the  fastest 
■ailing  vessel  of  the  navy  ;  her  rate  of  sailing  speed 
was  fourteen  knots  an  hour.  With  old  papers  of  the 
builder,  ig  the  full  dimensions  of  the  hull  and  spars, 
but  unfortunately  her  lines,  or  plan,  is  missing,  and 
may  possibly  be  in  the  Navy  Department  at  Wash- 
ington. 

How  familiar  the  names  of  the  old  Salisbury  and 
Amesbnry  shipwrights  aud  blacksmiths,  as  they 
appear  on  his  old  record  of  accounts  I  Here  is  the 
survey  bill  of  timber  and  plank,  which  Gushing  re- 
quested ^'sett  about  cutting  immediately.'' 
ICopy.-] 

**  AMJBSItUBT,   1777. 

**  Tosarreying  Timber  A  Flank  at  aeTeral  Umes  for  ye  Continental 
Ibip. 

**  To  forreyingfiOS  tons  and  24  ft.  Timber £14  10«.  44. 

To  sanreying  41,308  feet  of  Plank 3   2     2 

£18   U.  64. 
"  Bee  of  Capt.  Hackett  eighteen  pounds,  U  being  in  full  payment 

"  Wimthrop  Mbbrill.'* 


I  will  give  an  extract  from  the  iron  account, — the 
iron  delivered  to  each  partner  of  the  smiths  who  did 
the  iron -work  of  the  ship.  The  blacksmiths  were 
David  Blasdell,  of  Amesbury ;  Ezra  Merrill,  of  Salis- 
bury (Point) ;  Nathl.  Ring,  of  Salisbury  (Point). 

[Cbpy  of  heading  of  bill.'] 
"  ME88S8.  Blasdill,  Mobrill  A  BiNo  to  Thomas  Gushing,  Dr.,  To 
Iron  Delivered  at  sundry  times  for  36  (jun  bhip,  between  the  dates  of 
April  30, 1777,  and  July  23d,  1778,  at  which  time  the  frigate  was  proba- 
bly completed.** 

It  appears  that  each  smith  kept  account  of  his  iron 
used  separate,  and  was  so  charged  the  amount  deliv- 
ered him. 

"  David  Blasdersacct 21,473  pounds 

Ezra  Morrill 16,267>i    " 

Nathl.  Ring 13,l23>i     " 

60,853  pounds. 
'*  Boston,  Sept.  16,  1778,  Errors  excepted. 

"  For  Thomas  Cvshimo,  Esq.,  pr  Jmo.  Odin." 

One  more  relic  of  the  Revolution  we  feel  proud  to 
place  on  record,  showing  the  patriotism  of  Salisbury 
Point  in  the  very  earliest  period  of  the  struggle  for 
independence,  only  two  days  after  the  memorable  battle 
of  Lexington,  and  their  prompt  act  in  aid  of  the 
army,  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  that  first  conflict  with 
British  troops,  in  defense  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people. 

[Copy.] 

**Sali8burt,  April  2l8t,1775. 
"Money  Bee*  of  Deacon  Daniel  Morrill  to  purchase  Bread 

for  the  Armey 26«.  6d. 

Of  Mr.  Stephen  Merrill 47    6 

Of  Capt  Clark 7    6 

or  Dea,  John  bterens 18    U 

Of  John  Hackett 23    6 

Of  Ezra  Morrill ^..  23    6 

Of  ArkeluB  Adams 9    0 

•Of  John  Webster 46    0 

Of  Moaes  True 60    U 

Of  Oliver  Osgood 7    0 

(This  WMSSteriing  or  lawful  money,  which,  by  old  tenor,  amounted 
to  £21  00s.  lOd.  With  this,  bread  was  bought,  as  per  document  indorse- 
ment.)/' 

There  is  much  incidental  and  biographical  matter 
historically  interesting,  but  it  is  the  same  experience 
of  other  towns  of  New  England  in  the  aggregate 
— hardship,  struggle  with  poverty,  suflerings  by  sick-' 
ness,  and  death  on  the  battle-field,  and  in  their  homes, 
which  was  the  common  sacrifice  of  a  people  determ- 
ined to  be  free.  We  have  not  the  time  necessary  to 
give  the  soul-trying  details  of  this  great  war,  and  will 
here  end  the  brief  story  attempted  by  adding  that  our 
section  of  New  England,  old  Essex  County  towns, 
in  their  great  endeavor,  did  nobly  for  the  cause  of 
the  nation's  independence. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Point  was  the  business 
portion  of  the  town,  and  with  peace,  prosperity,  by 
industry  and  enterprise  continued  with  intervals  of 
depression.  Our  main  industry  has  been  ship-build- 
ing ;  alBO  considerable  has  been  the  commerce  in  the 
years  past ;  also  the  fisheries  for  years  continued  prof- 
itable, and  gave  the  industries  connected  therewith 
prominence;  and  various  industries,  the  manufacture 
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of  shoefl,  hats,  carriages,  etc.,  have  had  ^hort  seasons, 
of  enterprise  and  note,  but  they  have  not  remained  a 
permanent  industry  here.  The  only  industry  holding 
place  since  the  Revolution  is  boat- building, — the 
dory  manufacture,  commenced  by  Simeon  Lowell,  and 
through  his  generations,  reaching  to  the  present  time, 
consisting  of  seven  firms,  manufacturing  in  the  aggre- 
gate nearly  twenty-five  hundred  boats  annually  for 
the  fisheries  of  New  England,  British  and  French 
provinces.  The  manufacturing  portion  of  the  town. 
The  Mills  (so  called),  has  long  since  taken  our  place 
as  the  enterprising  and  business  portion  of  the  town. 

The  War  of  1812  found  our  mechanics  and  sea- 
men ready  to  fight  for  "  Free  trade  and  sailor's 
rights,"  which  in  the  main  was  a  naval  warfare,  in 
which  our  navy  made  an  il lustrous  record,  as  also 
did  the  private  men-of-war — privateers  of  which  there 
were  many,  and  efiectual  as  a  means  of  shortening  if 
not  ending  the  war. 

Since  this  war,  ship-building,  for  quite  a  term  of 
years,  gave  employment  to  many  men  of  different 
trades  which  were  necessary  in  the  construction  of 
the  ship.  The  demand  for  freighting  ships  of  larger 
tonnage  than  formerly  employed  the  firm  of  Kenis- 
ton  &  Colby  for  years  in  the  building  of  vessels  of 
this  class,  and  the  demands  of  the  mackerel  fisher- 
men for  fishing  vessels  for  quite  a  number  of  years 
was  also  a  source  of  employment  to  the  mechanics  and 
seamen  of  the  Point.  This  fishery  was  for  some  years 
a  profitable  enterprise,  and  many  vessels  were  built 
and  fitted  out  by  the  enterprising  men  of  the  village, 
but  for  some  reason  it  has  been  discontinued,  as  have 
also  many  of  the  former  industries  that  once  flourish- 
ed in  this  beautiful,  crescent-shaped  village  of  the 
Merrimac — Salisbury  Point. 

Salisbury  Point  never  entertained  the  desire  to 
change  her  name  and  give  up  the  historic  associa- 
tions which  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  clus- 
tered in  the  old  homestead  of  Salisbury.  But  the 
Great  and  General  Court,  in  June  16,  1886,  by  vote  of 
its  members,  and  by  signature  of  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  annexed  this  ancient  Salisbury  Mills 
Village  and  Point,  comprising  the  whole  early  West 
Parish  of  the  town,  with  its  industries,  and  a  valua- 
tion of  upwards  of  two  million  dollars,  and  a  population 
of  three  thousand  people,  to  the  town  of  Amesbury. 

Births  in  Salisbury. — The  following  is  a  record 
of  the  births  recorded  in  Salisbury  from  1637  up  to 
1641: 

Wymond,  wq  of  Mr.  Tho.  Bradbury  and  Mary,  hii  wife,  bom  1st  of 
Second  Month,  1637. 

Samuel,  son  of  Jno.  SeTorana  and  Abigail,  bom  19th  of  Serenth 
Month,  1637. 

Judith,  daughter  of  Mr.  Tho.  Bradbury  and  Mai7,  his  wife,  bora  2d 
of  Eighth  Month,  1638. 

[I  think  the  above  were  bora  before  their  parents  removed  to  Salis- 
bury—probably recorded  by  Mr.  Bradbuty  after  he  became  town-cleric.] 

Hester,  ye  daughter  of  John  Sanders  and  Hester,  his  wife,  born  5th 
of  Seventh  Month,  1C39. 

Abigail,  daughter  of  Willi  Allen  and  Ann,  his  wife,  bora  4th  of 
Eleventh  Month,  1639. 


JoDath-in,  son  of  Rich.  Singletary  and  Susana,  bora  17th  of  Deveuth 
Month,  16:i9. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Jno.  Dickinson  and  Mary,  bora  12th  of  Fint 
Month,  1639. 

John,  son  of  Jno.  Stevens  and  Katherine,  born  2d  of  Ninth  Month, 
iat9. 

[Land  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Stevens  for  a  hunse-lot,  which  he  btdlt 
upon,  and  has  never  been  out  of  the  family — still  occupied  by  Samael 
Stevens,  Esq.,  as  a  homestead  —  short  distance  south  of  Cashlng's 
Coraer.] 

Sarah,  dau^ter  of  Jarret  Hadon  and  Margerite,  born  I5th  of  Seventii 
Month,  1639. 

Eben,  non  of  John  Severanoe  and  Abigail,  born  7th  of  Fint  Month, 
1639. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Josiah  Cobham  and  Mary,  born  25th  Sixth  Month, 
1640. 

Thomas,  son  of  Mr.  Tho.  Bradbury  and  Mary,  his  wife,  bora  28th  <^ 
Eleventh  Month,  1640. 

Isaac,  son  of  Anthony  Colby  and  Sussana,  born  6th  of  Fifth  MoQth, 
1640. 

John,  son  of  Rodger  Eastman  and  Sanh,  his  wife,  bora  9Ch  of  Fint 
Month,  1640. 

Elizabeth,daughter  of  Daniel  Lad  and  Ann,  llth  of  Tenth  Month,  164(». 
r  Thomas,  son  of  Jno.  Hojt  and  Frances,  bora  1st  of  Eleventh 
j  Month,  1640. 

j  Gregorle,  son  of  Jno.  Hoyt  and  Frances,  born  1st  of  Eleventh 
[Month,  1040. 

[Twins-lst  pair.] 

Sarah,  daughter  of  Will.  Holdred  and  Isabell,  born  An.  1640. 

Jacob,  son  of  Mr.  Wm.  Hooke  and  Elner,  bom  15th  of  Seventh 
Month,  1640. 

[The  Hoek  name  was  once  very  common ;  now  no  ouUe  of  the  nasM 
in  town.] 

Ephraim,  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Winsly  and  Eliabeth,  bora  16th  of 
Second  Month,  1641. 

Thomas,  son  of  Tho.  Barnard  and  Hellena,  his  w|/,  was  bom  10th  of 
Third  Month,  1641. 

John,  son  of  Mr.  Jno.  Hall  and  Bebecka,  bora  18th  of  First  Month, 
1641. 

Rebecka,  daughter  of  John  Bagley  and ,  was  bom  24th  of  Ninth 

Month,  1641. 

Abigail,  daughter  of  Jno.  Severanos  and  Abigail,  born  7th  of  Eleventh 
Month,  1641. 

Eunice,  daughter  of  Bic  Singletary  and  Sosana,  bin  wife,  bora  7th  o( 
Eleventh  Month,  1641. 

Mary,  dtiugbter  of  Tho.  Hauxworth  and  Mary,  bom  22d  of  Second 
Month,  IMl. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jno.  Stevens  and  Katherine,  bora  7th  of  lint 
Month,  1041. 

Ann,  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Dudley  and  Mary,  born  16th  of  Eighth 
Month,  1641. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Tho.  Garter  and  Mary,  born  6th  of  Eighth  Month, 
1641. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Balph  Blasdale  and  Elicabeth,  bom  5th  of  Fint 
Month,  1641. 

[Ralph  Blasdale  was  employed  to  ring  the  bell  on  the  dinrch  and  wai 
also  keeper  of  the  *' Ordinary.*'] 

John,  son  of  Jno.  Bayly,  boin  I8th  of  Third  Month,  1643. 

Abigail,  daughter  of  Jno.  Severanos  and  Abigail,  bom  25th  of  Third 
Month,  1643. 

John,  son  of  Willi.  Huntingdon  and  Joanna,  bora  August,  An.  1643. 

Thomas,  son  of  Wm.  Sargent  and  Elizabeth,  bora  llth  of  Fooith 
Month,  1643. 

Rwbecka,  daughter  of  Wm.  Holdred  and  Isabell,  bora  20th  of  Fourth 
Month,  1643. 

Martha,  daughter  of  Josia  Cobham,  and  Mary,  bora  3d  of  Fifth 
Month.  1643. 

Hannah,  daughter  of  Rich.  Currier  and  Ann,  his  wife,  bora  8th  of 
Fifth  Month,  1643. 

Moees,  son  of  Mr.  Wm.  Worcester  and  Sarah,  bora  10th  of  Mntb 
Month,  1043. 

Tho.,  son  of  Tho.  Carter  and  Mary,  born  An.  1643. 

Hannah,  daughter  of  Wuu  Barnes  and  Rachell,  bom  25th  of  Eleventh 
Month,  1044. 

[*' Barn's  Island,"  so-called  to  this  day,  is  a  woody  island,  in  die  Tide 
meadows,  a  short  distance  from  Town  Creek,  owned  by  Wm.  Barnes.] 
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Hannah,  daughter  of  Geo.  Marty n  and  Hannah,  bom  Ist  of  Twelfth 
Month,  1643. 
John,  eon  of  Lake  Heard  and  Sarah,  bom  4th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1013. 
Sanh,  danghtt-r  of  Robert  Pike,  born  24th  Of  Twelfth  Month,  1641. 
Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Wke,  bora  22d  of  Twelfth  Month,  1643. 
AbigaO,  daughter  of  Henry  Brown  and  Abigail,  born  23d  of  Twelfth 
Month,  1043. 
Rebeck*,  daughter  of  Anthony  01by,llth  of  First  Month,  1*143. 
Fourteen  births  are  recorded  in  1644.    Fifteen  births  are  recorded  in 
1645. 

John,  son  of  John  Sanders  and  Hester,  his  wife,  born  Ist  of  Fifth 
Month,  1641. 

fearab,  daughter  of  Mr.  Wm.  Worcester  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  bom  4th 
of  Second  Month,  1641. 

Hary,  daughter  of  Wm.  Holdred  and  Isabell,  his  wife,  bora  22d  of 
Second  Month,  1641. 

John,  son  of  Mr.  Christopher  Batt  and  Ann,  bom  4th  of  First  Month, 
1641. 

John,  son  of  John  Harrison  and  Grace,  bom  26th  of  Fourth  Month, 
1642. 

Josiab,  son  of  Josiah  Cobham  and  Mary,  bora  12th  of  Second  Month, 
1642. 

Nathaniel,  sod  of  Henry  Brown  and  Abigail,  his  wife,  3(  th  of  Fourth 
Month,  1642. 

Hannah,  daughter  of  Willi  AUin  and  Ann,  born  17th  of  Fourth 
Month,  1642. 

Daniel,  son  of  Daniel  I^d  and  Ann,  bora  26th  of  Seventh  Month, 
1642. 

Timothy,  son  of  Mr.  Wm.  Woroestrr  and  Sarah,  bora  14th  of  Thfrd 
Month,  1642. 

John,  son  of  John  Dickison  and  Mary,  lM>ra  20th  of  Eighth  Month, 
1642. 

Roth,  daughter  of  John  Sanders  and  Hester,  born  16th  of  Tenth 
Month.  1642. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Ciongh  and  Jane,  I6th  of  Tenth  Month, 
1642. 

Nathaniel,  son  of  Thomas  Barnard  and  Hellen,  born  15th  of  Elerentb 
Month,  1642. 

Xlixabeth,  daughter  of  John  Sterens  and  Kathrine,  born  4th  of 
Twelfth  Month,  1642. 

Cliiabeth,  daughter  of  Wm.  Partridge  and  Ann,  bora  14th  of  Twelfth 
Month,  1642. 

Pall  and  Barnabas,  sons  of  Christopher  Batt  and  Ann,  his  wife,  born 
Ibth  of  T^telfth  Mouth,  1642. 

Elisabeth,  daughter  of  John  Hoyt  and  Fraucia,  born  23d  of  Twelfth 
Month,  1642. 
John,  son  of  John  Ilsley  and  Sarah,  bom  ye  Fiist  Month,  1642. 
John,  sun  of  Robert  Baraard,  was  born  2d  of  First  Month,  1642. 
Maiy,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bradbury  and  Mary,  bora  1 7th  uf  First 
Month,  1642. 

Nathaniel,  son  of  Roger  Eaaman  and  Sarah,  born  18th  of  Third 
Month.  1643. 

Town  OmcKsa.— 7th  of  Ninth  Month,  1640,  after  grants  of  land  were 
recorded,  the  following  is  added:  '*Ail  ye  aboTe  said  grants  were  con- 
tinued by  Mr.  Chrlstc pher  Batt,  Mr.  Sam*l  Wiosley,  Mr.  Sam  Hall,  Tho. 
Bradbury  and  Isaac  Buswell  according  to  the  order  of  ye  Towue  pro- 
Tided  in  that  behalf." 
26th  of  First  Month,  1641,  the  same  statement  Is  made, 
luth  of  Fifth  Month,  1641,  Samuel  I>udley,  John  Sanders,  Mr.  Batt, 
Mr.  Munday  and  Thomas  Macle  appointed  to  set  off  land  as  granted. 

4th  of  Fifth  Month,  1612.  Mr.  John  Hall,  Thomas  Bradbury,  Thomas 
Made  and  Robert  Pike  shall  make  the  rate,  etc.  Sam  Dudley,  Richard 
Welki,  John  Sanders,  John  SeTerance  and  John  Harrison  to  make  the 
rate  for  Mr.  Worcester. 

1901  of  Tenth  Month,  1612,  Samuel  Dudley,  Mr.  Worster,  Mr.  Batt, 
John  Sandera,  Robert  Pike,  Josiah  Cobbitt  and  John  Severance  to  have 
foU  power  until  20th  of  First  Month  next  ensuiug,  to  order  all  things 
concerning  the  house  lots.  John  Hall,  Henry  Munday,  Thomas  Macie 
and  Thomas  Bradbury  power  to  make  a  rate  for  debts,  etc.  Als » ordered 
that  Mr.  William  Worater,  Samuel  Dudley,  John  Sanders,  Samuel  Wic- 
siey,  Robert  Pike,  Jooiah  Cobbitt  and  John  Severance  to  distribute  all 
lands  with  power  to  lay  out  streets,  etc 

2«th  of  Twelfth  Month,  IG42,  ^^arouel  Dudley,  John  Hall,  Mr.  Batt, 
Thomas  Macie,  John  Sanders,  Robert  Pike  and  Thomas  Bradbury  were 
appointed  to  order  all  town  affkirs. 
20th  of  First  Month,  1U13,  Kicliard  North  appointed  town  cryer. 


4th  of  Third  Month,  1643,  ordered  that  seven  men—that  is  to  say, 
Mr.  Batt,  John  Severance,  Tho.  Macy,  Mr.  John  Hall,  Robert  Pike, 
John  Sanders,  and  Thomas  Bradbury— shall  have  full  power  to  order  all 
the  affairs  of  the  town,  excepting  viewing  out  of  lands,  until  the  1st  of 
Sixth  Month,  next  ensuing— they  or  any  five  of  them. 

15th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1643,  grants  of  land  confirmed  by  Christo- 
pher Batt,  Sam  Winsley,  Sam  Hall,  Thomas  Bradbury  and  Isaac  Bus- 
well. 

10th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1643,  Sam  Dudley  and  Sam  Winsley  chosen 
deputies  for  the  next  General  Court  at  Boston. 

18th  Second  Month,  1644,  Josiah  Cobbam  chosen  gr^nd  juryman  for 
the  year  ensuing.  At  the  same  meeting  ordered  that  Mr.  Dudley,  Tho. 
Bradbury,  Robert  Pike,  Mr.  Munday  and  Isaac  Buswell  shall  have  full 
power  to  order  all  the  aiTairs  of  the  town,  except  about  lands,  until  the 
1st  day  of  Nov«miber  next. 

13th  of  Third  Month,  1644,  Richard  Dummer,  of  Newbury,  was  chosen 
deputy  for  the  town  of  Salisbury  for  the  next  General  Court  of  elec- 
tion. 

6th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1644,  Sam  Winsley,  John  Severance  and  John 
Blsley  »hall  lay  out  the  highwray  that  goeth  by  Goodman  Moyce's  and  to 
the  comon  towards  the  Little  River,  to  be  laid  five  rods  broad  where  may 
be  most  commodious  for  the  town's  use. 

2(Jth  of  Eleventh  Month,  1644,  at  a  meeting  of  the  fk-eemen,  it  was  or- 
dered that  these  five  men,  viz.:  Mr.  Sam  Winsley,  John  Sanders,  John 
Ralfe,  John  Stevens  and  John  Elsley,  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  all 
the  town's  business,  excepting  giving  of  lauds,  until  the  1st  day  of  ye 
Third  Month. 

8th  of  Second  Month,  1645,  Jam*t  Hadden  was  chosen  grand  juryman 
for  the  year  ensuing. 

1st  of  Third  Month,  1645,  Sam  Winsley  was  chosen  deputy  for  ye  court 
of  election. 

2d  of  Eleventh  Month,  164*^,  the  "  Clarke  **  allowed  a  penny  for  every 
grant  of  land  recorded. 

27th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1645,  the  *'  5  '*  men  elected  were  Sam  Dud- 
ley, Christopher  Batt,  Henry  Munday,  Edmund  French  and,  John  Eaton. 

lith  of  Second  Month,  1646,  John  E:hton  chosen  grand  juryman. 

27th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1646,** 7 "men  chosen  for  one  year— Sam* 
u<rl  Dudley,  Lieut.  Pike,  Tho.  Bradbury,  Ralfe  Bletdale,  Tho.  Macy, 
Sargt.  Chaliice  and  Mr.  Sam  Winsley. 

2d  of  Twelfth  Month,  1647,  the  **  5  "  men  elected  were  Mr.  Batt,  Tho. 
Bradbury,  Edward  French,  Isaac  Buswell  and  Richard  Wells. 

loth  of  Second  Month,  1648,  Richard  Munday  was  added  to  the  towns- 
men for  rating  estates  according  to  court  order. 

17th  of  Sixth  Mouth,  1648,  John  Stevens  appointed  tax  collector  by 
the  *'  7  "  men. 

i9tli  of  Eighth  Month,  1648,  Sam  Dudley,  Christopher  Batt,  Tho. 
Bradbury,  Tho.  Macy  and  Henry  Ambross  chonen  to  order  pradential 
affairs. 

18th  of  Tenth  Month,  1648,  Mr.  Munday,  Henry  Ambrose,  John  Sev- 
erance. John  Stevens  and  Tho.  Macy  chosen  grand  jurymen. 

nth  of  First  Month,  1649,  Lieut.  Pike,  Isaac  Buswell,  Richard  Wells, 
Edward  French  and  Joaiah  Cobham  chosen  jurors  for  county  court  to 
be  holdon  at  Salisbury. 

2d  of  Ninth  Month,  1649,  Sam  Hall,  Geo.  Goldwyer,  Richard  North, 
Ant.  Coleby  and  Tho.  Barnett  chosen  to  serve  upon  the  grand  jury. 

7th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1649,  prudential  men  elected  were  S.'uu  Hall> 
Richard  Wells,  Edward  French,  Lieut.  Pike  and  Isaac  BuswelL 

20th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1650,  pradential  men  were  Tho.  Bradbury, 
Joeiah  Cobham,  John  Severance,  Geo.  Goldwyer  and  .Tno.  Clough. 

16th  of  Second  Month,  1651,  Tho.  Bradbury  was  chosen  deputy  for 
the  year  ensuing. 

19th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1651,  prudential  men  were  Edward  French* 
Isaac  Buswell,  Richard  Wells,  Ant  Colby  and  Phillip  Chaliice.  Then 
John  Stevens  added  in  room  of  Phillip  Cliallice  and  Willi  Partridg  in 
room  of  Richard  Wells.    Tho.  Bradbury,  town  clerk. 

1st  of  Twelfth  Month,  1652,  prudential  men,  Thos.  Bradbury,  Thos. 
Macy,  John  Ilsley,  Andrew  Greely  and  John  Gyll. 

I3th  of  Twelfth  Month,  165;^  Samuel  Winsley,  Samuel  Hall,  Richard 
Wells,  John  Severance  and  John  Clough  chosen  pradential  men. 

20th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1654,  Thos.  Bradbury  was  cboaen  moderator  ; 
Samuel  Hall,  John  Severance,  Joe.  Cobham,  George  Goldwyer  and  John 
Clough  elected  prudential  men. 

nth  of  Twelth  Month,  1655,  Robert  Pike,  Edward  French,  Isaac  Bus- 
well,  Andrew  Greely  and  Philip  Wollidg,  prudential  men. 

1747,  March  10th,  town  clerk,  Caleb  Cusbing,  Jr.;  selectmen,  Timothy 
Townsend,  Reuben  Morrill  and  Wlnthrop  Tme. 
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1747,  Miirch  8th,  toxrn  clerk,  Caleb  Gushing.  Jr  ;  selectmen,  Elias  Pike, 
Philip  Rowell,  Samuel  Smith,  John  Busweil  and  Nathaniel  FltU. 

1748-49,  March  14th,  Caleb  Cashing  elected  Uivru  clerk ;  selectmen, 
Captain  Pike,  Moees  Merrill,  Jr.,  and  Philip  Bowell. 

1749,  March  8th,  town  clerk,  Caleb  Cushing  ;  selectmen.  Captain  Pike, 
Jonathan  Stevens,  EUenezer  Morrili,  Philip  Rowell  and  Winthrop  Tme- 

1750,  M.irch  12th,  town  clerk,  Caleb  Cushing  ;  selectmen,  Oileb  Cush- 
ing. Moses  Merrill,  Jr,  and  Philip  Rowell. 

1752,  March  lOth,  town  clerk,  Caleb  Cushing;  selectmen.  Captain 
Elias  Pike,  Philip  Rowell,  Richard  Hackltt,  Abraham  Morrlll  and  Ben- 
jamin Morrill. 

175:),  March  Htli,  town  clerk,  Caleb  Cushing ;  selectmen,  Benjamlu 
Morrill,  Henry  Eaton  and  Richard  Hackltt. 

1754,  March  12th,  Caleb  Cushing  was  chosen  town  clerk  ;  selectmen, 
Benjamin  Morrill,  Richard  Hackittand  Henry  Eatun. 

1754,  May  21  st,  Caleb  Cushing  was  chosen  representative  to  General 
Court. 

1755,  March  llth.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk  ;  tor  selectmen,  Richard 
Hackitt,  Henry  Baton  and  John  Easman. 

1755,  May  19tb,  fur  representative,  Abruham  Morrill. 

1756,  March  9th,  town  clerk,  Winthrop  True  ;  selectmen,  Richard 
Hackitt,  John  Estman  and  Henry  Eaton.  May  18th,  Caleb  Cushing 
elected  representative. 

1757,  March  8th,  town  cl'-rk,  Winthrop  True ;  selectmen,  John  Kasf 
man,  Winthrop  True  and  Stephen  Merrill.  May  18th,  representative, 
Caleb  Cushing. 

1758,  March,  town  clerk,  Winthrop  True ;  selectmen,  Henry  Eaton, 
Winthrop  True  and  Richard  Hackitt.  May  2:3d,  repreeentotive,  Caleb 
Cushing. 

1759,  March,  town  clerk,  Winthrop  True  ;  selectmen,  Winthrop 
True,  Heni7  Eaton  and  Richard  Hackitt.  May  22d,  representative, 
Caleb  Cushing. 

1760,  March  llth,  town  clerk,  Winthrop  True ;  selectmen,  Stephen 
Merrrill,  Richard  Hackitt  and  Henry  Eaton.  May  14th,  representative, 
Caleb  Cushing. 

1761,  March  10th,  town  clerk,  Winthn>p  True ;  selectmen,  Winthrop 
True,  Lieutenant  Moses  Pike  and  John  Eastman.  May  19th,  representa- 
tivf,  Caleb  Cushing. 

170:2.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk ;  Winthrop  True,  Moses  Pike  and  Wm. 
Brown,  selectmeu  ;  Caleb  Cushing,  representative. 

1763.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk;  Poilip  Rowell,  Moses  Pike  and 
Winthrop  Tme,  selectmen ;  Uileb  Cushing,  representative. 

1764.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk ;  Winthrop  True,  Philip  Rowell  and 
Moses  Pike,  selectmen  ;  Caleb  Cushing,  representative. 

1760.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk ;  Winthrop  True,  Moses  Pike  and  Wm. 
Brown,  selectmen  ;  Caleb  Cushing,  representative. 

1766.  Wiuthrop  True,  town  clerk ;  Winthn>p  True,  Moses  Pike  and  Wm. 
lirowu,  selectmeu  ;  Caleb  Cushing,  representative. 

1767.  Wiuthrop  True,  town  clerk ;  Daniel  Morrill,  Daniel  Fitts  and 
winthrop  True,  selectmen  ;  Caleb  Cushing,  representative. 

1768.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk;  Winthrop  True,  Daniel  Fitts  and 
Dt^icon  Daniel  Morrill,  selectmeu ;  Capt.  Nathaniel  Currier,  repre* 
sentative. 

1769.  Wiuthrop  True,  town  clerk;  Deacon  Daniel  Morrill,  Lemuel 
Stevens  and  Daniel  Moody,  selectmen  ;  Caleb  Cushing,  representa* 
tive. 

177U.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk  ;  Winthrop  True,  John  Pike,  Jr.,  and 
Daniel  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Caleb  Cushing,  representative. 

1771.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk;  Henry  Morrill,  Daniel  Moody  and 
Lemuel  Stevens,  selectmen  ;  Caleb  Cushing,  representative. 

1772.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk  ;  Henry  Eaton,  Aaron  Clough,  Jr.,  and 
Henry  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Samuel  Smith,  representative. 

1773.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk;  Daniel  Moody,  Aaron  CloHgh,  Jr., 
aud  Henry  Morrill,  selectmeu  ;  Samuel  Smith,  repreeentntive. 

1774.  Wiuthrop  True,  town  clerk;  Daniel  Moody,  Henry  Morrill  and 
Aaron  Clough,  Jr.,  selectmeu  ;  Samuel  Smith,  representative.    , 

1775.  Wiuthrop  True,  towu  clerk ;  Henry  Morrill,  Daniel  Moody  and 
Aaron  Clough,  Jr.,  selectmen  ;  Nathaniel  Currier,  representative. 

1776.  Bei^amin  Evans,  town  clerk ;  Aaron  Clough,  Jr.,  Henry  Morrill 
and  Daniel  Moodyt  selectmeu  ;  Nathaniel  Currier,  representative. 

177 1.  Daniel  Morrill,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  Moody,  Dr.  Samuel  Nye  and 
Aaron  Clough,  Jr.,  selectmen  ;  Joseph  Page,  representative. 

1778.  Daniel  Morrill,  town  clerk ;  Joseph  Fitts,  Benj.  Evans  and  Daniel 
Blorrill,  selectmen  ;  Joseph  Page,  reprraentative. 

1779.  Daniel  Morrill,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  .Morrill,  Benj.  Evans  and  Daniel 
Moody,  selectmen  ;  Joseph  Page,  representative. 


1780.  Be^j.  Evans,  town  clerk ;  Daniel  Moody,  BenJ.  Evans  and  Daniel 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Joseph  Page,  reprwientatlve. 

1781.  Benj.  Evan^i,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  Moody,  Benj.  Evans  and  Daniel 
Morrill,  selectmen ;  Ezekiel  Evans,  representative. 

1782  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk ;  Joseph  Page,  Daniel  Moody  and  Danid 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Bonj.  Evans,  representative. 

1783.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk ;  Daniel  Moody,  Joseph  Page  and  Eaekiel 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Ben}.  Evans,  representative. 

1784.  Be^j.  Evans,  town  clerk;  Daniel  Moody,  Ezeklel  Morrill  and 
Aaron  Clough,  selectmen  ;  Bei^.  Evans,  representative. 

1785.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk ;  Joseph  Fitts,  Belcher  D«ie  and  Mom 
Rowell,  selectmen  ;  Joseph  Page,  representative. 

1786.  Samuel  Nye,  town  clerk ;  Joseph  Fitts,  Belcher  Dols  and  Moses 
Rowell,  selectmen  ;  Joseph  March,  representative. 

1787.  Samuel  Nye,  town  clerk ;  Daniel  Moody,  Moses  Tme  and  Moses 
Ruwell,  selectmen:  Joseph  March,  representative. 

1788.  Be^j.  Evans,  town  clerk ;  Daniel  Moody,  Moses  Tme  and  Moses 
Rowell,  selectmen;  Joseph  March,  representative. 

1789.  Beivj.  Evans,  town  clerk ;  Daniel  Moody,  Moses  Trae  and  Eiekiel 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Ezekiel  Bforrill,  representative. 

1790.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clsrk ;  Daniel  Moody,  Moses  Tme  and  Moses 
Rowell,  selectmen  ;  Joseph  Page,  representative. 

1791.  BetO.  Evans,  towu  clerk;  Henry  Moody,  Ezekiel  Evans  and  Moses 
Rowell,  selectmen  ;  Joseph  Page,  representative. 

1792.  Be^j.  Evans,  town  clerk ;  Joseph  Fitts,  Moses  Tme  and  Mosss 
Bowell,  selectmen ;  Joseph  Page  (died  this  year),  repreesntativcL 

1798.  Be^j.  Evans,  town  clerk ;  Joseph  Fitts,  Moaes  Trae  and  Moses 
Rowell,  selectmen  ;  Jacob  Brown,  lepresentatlve. 

1794.  Bei^.  Evans,  town  clerk;  Aaron  Clough,  Joseph  Fitts  and  Jacob 
Brown,  selectmen  ;  Jacob  Brown,  representative. 

1795.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk ;  Joseph  Fitta,  Aaron  Clough  and  Joshua 
FoUansbee,  selectmen ;  Joshua  Follansbee,  representative. 

1796.  Bei\}.  Evans,  towu  clerk ;  Joseph  Fitts,  Samuel  Nye  and  Joshua 
Follansbee,  selectmen  ;  Joshua  Follansbee,  representativs. 

1797.  Benj.  EvauH,  town  clerk  ;  Joseph  Fitts,  Samuel  Nye  and  Joshna 
Follausbee,  selectmen  ;  Joshua  Follansbee,  representative. 

1798.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk ;  Josiah  French,  Samuel  Nye  and  Joshua 
Follansbee,  selectmen  ;  Joshua  Follansbee,  representative. 

1799.  Beqj.  Evans,  town  clerk ;  Josiah  French,  Samuel  Nye  and  Jacob 
Brown,  selectmeu  ;  Joshua  Follansbee,  representative. 

18U0.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk;  Josiah  French,  Samuel  Nye  and  Jaod) 
Brown,  selectmen  ;  Samuel  March,  representative. 

1801.  Beivj.  Evans,  town  clerk ;  Josiah  French,  Samuel  Nye  and  Jacob 
Brown,  selectmen  ;  Samuel  March,  representative. 

180i.  Be^j.  Evans,  town  clerk ;  Joseph  Fitts,  Capt  Enoch  Gollina  and 
Lieut.  Joshua  Follansbee,  selectmen ;  Jacob  Brown,  representative. 

1803.  Be^j.  Evans,  town  clerk ;  Jonathan  Morrill,  Samuel  Nye  and  Josiah 
French,  selectmen  ;  Jonathan  Webster,  representative. 

1804.  Bei\j.  Evans,  town  clerk;  Josiah  French,  Samuel  Nye  and  John 
Morrill,  selectmeu ;  Jonathan  Webster,  representative. 

1805.  Bonj.  Evans,  town  clerk;  Josiah  French,  Samn«l  Nye  and  John 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Jonathan  Webster,  representative. 

1806.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clsrk ;  Jodah  French,  Samuel  Nye  and  Jobs 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Jonathan  Morrill,  representative. 

1807.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk ;  Jabez  Trae,  Seth  Clark  and  Amoe  Mor- 
rill, selectmen ;  Jonathan  Morrill  and  Jonathan  Webster,  represen- 
tatives. 

1808.  Bei\j.  EvAbS  and  John  Flanders,  town  clerks ;  Jabez  True,  Seth 
Clark  and  Amos  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  representative,  no  rsoord. 

1809.  John  Flanders,  town  clerk ;  Jabez  True,  Seth.Clark  and  Amoa  M(^ 
rill,  selectmen  ;  Col.  Joiwthan  Smith,  representative. 

1810.  Elijah  Wadleigh,  town  clerk  ;  Jabez  True,  Seth  Clark  and  Amos 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Amos  Morrill,  repiesentative. 

1811.  Elijah  Wadleigh,  town  clerk ;  Jabez  Trae,  Seth  Clark  and  Amos 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Amos  Morrill,  representative. 

1812.  Edward  Dorr,  town  clerk ;  Jabez  True,  Seth  Clark  and  Amos  Mor- 
rill, selectmen  ;  Samuel  March  aud  Jonathan  Smith,  repraaentiUlves. 

1813.  Edward  Dorr,  town  clerk  ;  Moses  Deal,  Jr.,  Seth  Clark  and  Aumm 
Morrill,  selectmen ;  Samuel  March  and  Jonathan  Smith,  represen- 
tatives. 

1814.  Edward  Dorr,  town  clerk ;  Moses  Deal,  Jr.,  Seth  Clark  and  Ajbos 
Merrill,  selectmen;  Samuel  March,  representative. 

1815.  Joseph  Nye,  town  clerk ;  Samuel  March,  Seth  Clark  and 
Morrill,  selectmen ;  Samuel  March,  representative. 

1816.  Joseph  Nye,  town  clerk;  Samuel  March,  Seth  Clark  and 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Ephraira  Morrill,  representative. 
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1817.  Joteph  Nye,  town  olerk ;  Samuel  Eaton,  Jr.,  Both  Olark  and  Amos 
Morrill,  •eleetmen ;  Epbralm  M<nrriU,  representattre. 

1818.  Jowph  Nye,  town  clerk  ;  Samnel  Baton,  Jr.,  Seth  Clark  and  Amos 
Morrill,  Mlectmen ;  Samuel  March,  repreientatiTe. 

1619.  Joseph  Nye,  town  clerk ;  Samnel  Eaton,  Jr.,  Seth  Olark  and  Amos 
Morrill,  Mlectmen ;  Bphraim  Morrill,  repreeentatiTe. 

laao.  Joseph  Wadleigh,  town  clerk ;  Samuel  Eaton,  Jr.,  Seth  Clark  and 
Anot  Morrill,  wleotmen  ;  Ephraim  Morrill,  repreeentative. 

1821.  Joesph  Wadleigh,  town  olerk;  Samuel  Eaton,  Jr.,  Bei\J.  Erans 
and  Amoi  Morrill,  ivlectmen  ;  Samuel  March,  repreaentaUve. 

1822.  Joseph  Wadleigh,  town  clerk ;  Samuel  Eaton,  Jr.,  Bei\J.  Evans  and 
Amos  Morrill,  selectmen ;  Ephraim  Morrill,  repreeentatiTe. 

1823.  Joseph  Wadleigh,  town  clerk ;  Samnel  Eaton,  Jr.,  Benj.  Erans  and 
Amos  Morrill,  selectmen ;  Ephraim  Morrill,  representatire. 

1824.  Jossph  Wadleigh,  town  clerk ;  Samnel  Eaton,  Jr.,  Daniel  Webster 
and  Amos  Morrill,  selectmen ;  none  TOted  for. 

1825.  Joseph  Wadleigh,  town  clei^ ;  Samnel  Eaton,  Jr.,  Be^j.  Erans 
and  Amos  Morrill,  selectmen ;  Samnel  March,  repreeentatiTe. 

1826.  Jossph  Wadleigh,  town  clerk  ;  Samnel  Eaton,  Jr.,  Joeeph  Wadleigh 
and  Amos  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Dudley  Evans,  representative. 

1827.  Joseph  Wadleigh,  town  clerk ;  CapU  Samuel  Eaton,  Dndley  Evans 
and  Amos  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  .Dudley  Evans,  repreeentative. 

1828.  Joseph  Wadleigh,  town  clerk ;  Henry  M.  Brown,  Azor  0.  Webster 
and  Dudley  Evans,  selectmen  ;  representative,  none  voted  for. 

18».  John  Colby,  town  clerk ;  Henry  M.  Brown,  Azor  0.  Webster  and 
EUas  French,  selectmen  ;  Daniel  Blasdell  and  Beqj.  W.  Lowell,  rep- 
ressntativee.  ^ 

1830.  John  Colby,  town  clerk ;  Ellas  French,  Azor  0.  Webster  and  Henry 
M.  Brown,  selectmen  ;  represenUtives,  none  voted  for. 

1831.  John  Colby,  town  clerk;  Reuben  Evans,  Dudley  Evans  and 
Samuel  Eaton,  selectmen/,  Reuben  Evans,  John  Colby  and  Cyrus 
Dearborn,  representatives. 

1832.  John  Colby,  town  clerk ;  Samnel  Eaton,  Wm.  0.  Mills  and  Henry 
M.  Brown,  selectmen ;  Reuben  Evans,  Beu|.  Bachelor  and  Ellas 
French,  repreeentatives. 

1833.  John  Colby,  town  clerk ;  Samuel  Eaton,  Wm.  0.  Mills  and  Henry 
M.  Brown,  selectmen;  Jacob  Morrill,  BenJ.  Bachelor  and  Ellas 
French,  repreaentatives. 

1831  John  Colby,  town  clerk ;  Heniy  M.  Brown,  Azor  O.  Webster  and 
Moses  True,  selectmen ;  Henry  M.  Brown,  repreeentative. 

1835.  John  Colby,  town  clerk  ;  Henry  M.  Brown,  Azor  0.  Webster  and 
Moees  True,  selectmen ;  Henry  M.  Brown,  John  Morrill  and  True 
G.  Graves,  representativee. 

1836.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk ;  Henry  M.  Brown,  Enoch  Fowlei 
and  Moees  True,  selectmen ;  Angler  M.  Morrill,  Enoch  Fowler  and 
True  G.  Graves,  representatives. 

1837.  Azor  O.  Webster,  town  clerk ;  Henry  M.  Brown,  Enoch  Fowler 
and  Samuel  Eaton,  selectmen ;  Nathaniel  George,  representative. 

1838.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk ;  Josiah  B.  Gale,  Robert  Fowler,  Jr., 
and  Wm.  M.  PettengiU,  selectmen ;  Nathaniel  George  and  John 
Morrill,  representatives. 

1830.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk ;  Henry  M.  BroiAii,  Robert  Fowler, 
Jr^  and  Wm.  M.  Pettengill,  selectmen ;  Henry  M.  Brown,  represen- 
tative. 

184a  Azor  O.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Henry  M.  Brown,  John  Evans  and 
Wm.  M.  Pettengill,  selectmen ;  John  Evans,  representative. 

1811.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk ;  Timothy  P.  Morrill,  John  Evans  and 
Wm.  M.  Pettengill,  selectmen ;  representative,  none  voted  for. 

1842.  Azor  O  W^Mter,  town  clerk ;  Offin  Boardman,  Dudley  Evans  and 
DkM  French,  selectmen ;  Aaron  Morrill,  repreeentative. 

1813.  Azor  O.  Webster,  town  derk ;  Reuben  Evans,  Wm.  U.  Bagley  and 
EUas  French,  selectmen ;  repreeentative,  none  chosen. 

1844.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk ;  Timothy  P.  Morrill,  John  Morrill 
(3d)  and  VUm  French,  selectmen ;  Be^J.  Sawyer,  representative. 

1845.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  olerk;  Timothy  P.  Morrill,  Wm.  H.  Bag^ 
ley  and  Samuel  Stevens,  selectmen ;  Bei^.  Sawyer,  representative. 

184C  Aaor  O.  Webster,  town  derk ;  Timothy  P.  Morrill,  Wm.  H.  Bag^ 
Uj  aad  Samuel  Stevens,  selectmen  ;  representative,  no  choice. 

1847.  Aaor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk ;  Timothy  P.  MorriU,  Wm.  H.  Bag- 
ley  smI  Israel  Morrill,  selectmen ;  Joshua  M.  Pike,  Jr.,  representa- 
tive. 

184S.  Aaor  O.  Webster,  town  cleik ;  Thomas  J.  Clark,  Daniel  Webster, 
Jr.,  and  Samnel  Stevens,  selectmen  ;  Joshua  M.  Pike,  Jr.,  represen- 
tative. 

U49.  Aaor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk ;  Thomas  J.  Clark,  Daniel  Webster 
and  Samnel  Storens,  selectmen ;  no  choice  for  representative. 
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1850.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Thomas  J.  Clark,  Daniel  Webster 
and  Samuel  Stevens,  selectmen ;  John  Q.  Evans,  representative. 

1861.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk ;  Thomas  J.  Clark,  DAUiel  Webster 
and  Cyrus  Dearborn,  Jr.,  selectmen ;  no  choice  for  representative. 

1852.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk ;  Thomas  J.  Clark,  Daniel  Webster 
and  Cyrus  Dearborn,  Jr.,  selectmen ;  Timothy  P.  Morrill,  represen- 
tative. 

1853.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk ;  Thomas  J.  Clartc,  Daniel  Webster 
and  Q}*rus  Dearborn,  Jr.,  selectmen ;  Joseph  S.  Colby,  representative. 

1864.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Thomas  J.  Clark,  Charles  0.  Steams 
and  Cyrus  Dearborn,  Jr.,  selectmen  ;  Robert  Rich,  representative. 

1865.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk ;  Ebenezer  Tucker,  Wm.  H.  Bagley 
and  Cyrus  Dearborn,  Jr.,  selectmen ;  Wm.  H.  Bagley,  representative. 

1866.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  cleric ;  Reuben  Evans,  Wm.  H.  Bagley  and 
Cyrus  Dearborn,  Jr.,  selectmen  ;  Wm.  H.  B.  Currier,  representative. 

1867.  Azor  A.  Webster,  town  clerk ;  Thomas  J.  Clark,  John  Q.  Evans 
and  Moses  T.  Cilley,  selectmen ;  Robert  W.  Patten  and  Bei^.  Evans, 
representatives,  District  No.  1. 

1838.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  derk  ;  Thomss  J.  Clark,  Charles  0.  Steams 

and  Moees  T.  Cilley,  selectmen ;  Winthrop  0.  Evans,  Newburyport, 

and  E.  M.  Morse,  Amesbury,  reprssentatives. 
1860.  Azor  0.  Webster,  Jr!,  town  clerk ;  Thomas  J.  Qark,  Charies  0. 

Steams  and  John  Trae,  selectmen ;  E.  G.  Colby  and  T.  S.  Robinson, 

representativee. 

1860.  Azor  0.  Webster,  Jr.,  town  clerk;  T.  J.  Clark,  B.  S.  Fifleld  and 
John  Trae,  selectmen. 

1861.  Azor  0.  Webster,  Jr.,  town  clerk  ;  T.  J.  Clark,  B.  B.  FlBeld  and 
John  True,  selectmen. 

1862.  Azor  0.  Webster,  Jr.,  town  clerk  ;  T.  J.  Clark,  B.  E.  Fifleld  and 
Wm.  S.  Pettengill,  selectmen. 

1863.  Azor  0.  Webster,  Jr.,  town  clerk  ;  T.  J.  Clark,  B.  E.  Fifleld  and 
Moees  E.  Pike,  selectmen. 

1864.  Azor  0.  Webster,  Jr.,  town  derk ;  T.  J.  Clark,  B.  E.  Fifleld  and 
Wm.  S.  Pettengill,  selectmen. 

1866.  Azor  0.  Webster,  Jr.,  town  derk;  T.  J.  Clark,  B.  E.  Fifleld  and 

Streeter  Evans,  selectmen. 
1866  to  1874.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  derk ;  W.  H.  B.  Currier,  B.  B. 

Fifleld  and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 
1876.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk ;  J.  N.  Clark,  B.  E.  Fifleld  and  J. 

M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

1876.  Samud  J.  Brown,  town  derk ;  J.  N.  Clarli;  B.  E.  Fifleld  and  J.  M. 
Eaton,  selectmen. 

1877.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk  ;  W.  H.  B.  Currier,  Moses  G.  Wilson 
and  J.  M.  Eaton,  sdectmen. 

1878.  Samud  J.  Brown,  town  derk  ;  W.  H.  B.  Currier,  John  W.  San- 
bora  and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

1870.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk  ;  W.  H.  B.  Currier,  J.  W.  Sanborn 
and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

1880.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  derk ;  W.  H.  B.  Currier,  John  Sanbom 
and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

1881.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk ;  W.  H.  B.  Currier,  W.  H.  Blaisdd 
and  J.  M.  Baton,  selectmen. 

1882.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk ;  Daniel  Webster,  George  H.  Morrill 
and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

1883.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  derk ;  Danid  Webster,  George  H.Horrill 
and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

1884.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk  ;  Danid  Webster,  George  H.  Morrill 
and  J.  M.  Eaton,  sdectmen. 

1885.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  derk ;  Daniel  Webster,  George  H.  Morrill 
and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

1886.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk ;  W.  H.  B.  Currier,  John  F.  Currier 
and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

Salisbury  Soldiers  in  the  Rebellion. — The 
town  preserved  its  ancient  historic  record  by  arming 
an4  equipping  soldiers  to  preserve  us  a  nation,  as  the 
following  list  will  show : 

John  F.  Goodwin,  private,  28th  Mass.  Regt 

James  Goodwin,  Jr.,  private,  28th  Mass.  Regt ;  died  of  wounds. 

Robert  Buraett,  Jr.,  corporal,  40th  N.  T.  Regt. ;  killed  in  battle. 

Dudley  E.  Gale,  private,  3d  Cav. ;  served  fall  term,  three  yean. 

George  H.  Morrill,  captain,  17th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.,  disability. 

John  B.  Mansfldd,  private,  40th  N.  T.  Regt. ;  died  of  disease. 

Nathaniel  Fifidd,  corporal,  40th  N.  T.  Regt. 

Jonathan  £.  Blaisdell,  private,  24th  Mass.  Regt ;  iv-enlisted. 
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'William  N.  Boyt,  private,  401h  N.  T.  Begt. ;  aenred  tbree  yean. 

John  8.  Follait,  private,  24th  Maes.  Begt.  ;  re^nlisted. 

Abner  GviM,  private,  40th  N.  Y.  Begt. ;  tened  three  years. 

Edwin  A.  Moulton,  corporal,  17th  Man.  Begt. ;  re-eulitted. 

George  A.  Campbell,  private,  24th  Maia  Begt ;  re-enliated  4th  Ckv. ; 
diach.,  disability;  died  July  1864. 

Cynia  E.  Eendrick,  private,  nth  Mara.  Begt.  ;  ditch. ;  re-eoliited  2d 
H.  A. 

John  Thorn,  corporal,  24th  Maaa.  Regt. ;  dlach.  and  re-enliited. 

Gtorge  H.  Lnndbarg,  private,  17th  Maaa.  Regt. ;  served  three  yearn 

Joseph  Colby,  private,  12th  Man.  Begt.;  vras in  four  rebel  prisons; 
served  three  years. 

Thomas  Heuian,  private,  28th  Man.  Regt. ;  disch.,  disability. 

Charles  L.  Ramsdell,  private,  17th  Ma«.  Begt. ;  disch.,  disability; 
also  2d  Mass.  H.  A. 

George  0.  Morrill,  private,  40th  N.  T.  Begt. ;  disch.,  disability. 

J.  Plummer  Cammett,  private,  40th  N.  T.  Begt ;  disch.,  disability. 

William  Shavr,  private,  17th  Ma«.  Begt  ;  disch. ;  re-enlisted  2d  H.  A. 

John  B.  Allen,  private,  40th  N.  T.  Begt.  ;  served  three  years. 

John  G.  Morrill,  bugler,  40th  N.  T.  Begt. ;  disch.  and  re^nlisted. 

Stephen  C.  Pearson,  private,  40th  N.  T.  Begt. ;  died  Andersonville. 

Asa  E.  Perkins,  private,  4tth  N.  T.  Begt. ;  died  of  disease. 

Albert  D.  Bailey,  private,  40th  N.  T.  Begt ;  served  three  years. 

Simon  F.  Blske,  1st  sergt.,  17th  Mass.  Begt. ;  disch.,  disability. 

WilUara  0.  Coffin,  private,  17th  Mass.  Begt.  ;  disch.,  diiability,  first 
time;  ro'enlisted  2d  H.  A. ;  died  of  disease. 

George  P.  True,  private,  40lh  N.  T.  Begt.  ;  disch.,  disability. 

M.  Webster  Osgood,  private,  40th  N.  T.  Brgt ;  served  tbree  years. 

James  0.  Carruthers,  6th  sergt ,  28th  Mam.  Begt. ;  pro.  to  1st  sergt 
and  lieut 

Timothy  Osgood,  private,  10th  Illinois  Begt 

Andrew  J.  Wadleigb,  fleg  sergt.,  40th  M.  T.  Begt. ;  served  three 
years. 

Henry  K.    Wsdleigh,  priASte,  40th  N  Y.  Begt ;  served  three  years. 

Timothy  Hessian,  private,  24th  Mass.  Begt. 

Henry  M.  Brown,  1st  sergt.,  40th  N.  Y.  Regt ;  disch.,  disability. 

John  J.  Brown,  private,  17th  Maaa.  Begt ;  died  of  diaease. 

John  B.  Morrill,  private,  40th  N.  Y.  Regt ;  disch.,  disability. 

Thomas  B.  Willey,  corporal,  22d  Maes.  Begt. ;  disch.  and  re-enlisted. 

Jeremiah  A.  Greely,  captain,  17th  Mass.  Begt  and  2d  H.  A. ;  captain 
Go.  M,  2dH.A. 

Theophllus  Sanborn,  corporal,  17th  Mass.  Begt. ;  re-enlisted ;  died  in 
rebel  prison. 

James M.  Alien,  2d  sergt.,  22d  Mass.  Begt ;  disch.  and  re-enlisted  in 
82dBegt 

John  Cowen,  sergt,  17th  Mses.  Regt  ;  disch.  and  re-enlisted. 

Chariea  £.  Flanders,  private,  17th  Maes.  Begt. ;  disch.  and  re-en- 
listed. 

Joseph  A.  Collins,  captain^s  orderly,  £4th  Mass.  Begt.;  served  three 
years. 

Enoch  Collins,  private,  40th  N.  Y.  Regt. 

John  Blasdell,  private,  24th  Mass.  Begt. ;  disch. ;  re-enlisted ;  died  of 


Charles  T.  Moulton,  privste,  24th  Mass.  Begt. ;  died  of  disease. 

George  W.  Merrill,  private,  24th  Maea.  Begt. ;  diach.  disability. 

Davis  French,  private,  24th  Mass.  Begt ;  died  of  disease. 

George  W.  Carr,  private,  40th  K.  Y.  Begt. ;  disih. ;  re-enlisted; 
wounded ;  died  of  disease. 

George  A.  Morrill,  corporal,  40th  K.  Y.  Begt. ;  disch.,  disabiUtj. 

Simon  H.  Davenport,  corporal,  40th  N.  Y.  Begt. ;  wounded  and  disch.; 
lost  left  arm  by  gun-shot. 

George  H.  Barnard,  private,  24th  Mass.  Begt. 

Enoch  S.  Dow,  private,  40th  K.  Y.  Begt ;  disch.  and  re-enlisted,  and 
died  of  wounds  November,  1864. 

George  W.  Dow,  private,  3d  N.  H.  Begt. ;  disch.,  disability. 

William  H.  Knight,  sergt,  40th  M.  Y.  Begt ;  disch.,  disability.     .. 

WiUiam  H.  Paisley,  private,  17th  Mass.  Begt  ;  died  Andersonville. 

Alonzo  Falls,  corporal,  23d  Mass.  Begt ;  disch.  and  re-enlisted. 

William  B.  Hammond,  private,  24th  Mass.  Begt 

Charles  £.  Osgood,  sergt,  14th  Mass.  Begt ;  disch.  by  reason  of  pro- 
motion ;  wounded ;  prisoner  in  Libby  Prison  ;  paroled  and  disch. 

Warren  F.  Osgood,  corporal,  16th  Mass.  Begt ;  wounded ;  trans,  to 
Invalid  Corps  and  disch.  at  ezp.  of  service. 

Mansfield  P.  Hatch,  musician,  20th  Mass.  Regt 

Lowell  M.  Dow,  corporal,  3d  N.  H.  Begt ;  disch.  exp.  of  service ;  now 
at  home. 

Napoleon  T.  D.  Shehan,  private,  40th  N.  Y.  Begt 


Jabec  S.  Jones,  private,  9th  N.  H.  Begt. ;  re-enllsted  60th  Masa  Regt ; 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner ;  died  in  prison. 

George  W.  Morrill,  private,  llth  Mass.  Regt 

William  Nicholson,  private,  28th  Mass.  Begt. 

C.  A.  J.  Appleton,  private,  1st  Lt  Batt 

Joseph  Oarr,  private,  9th  Maas.  Begt 

David  E.  Blackstock,  private,  40th  N.  Y.  Begt. ;  re-enlisted  and diick.; 
three  years;  wounded  in  battle. 

John  Moundorf,  private,  4<ith  Mass.  Begt 

Ps trick  Higgln,  private,  40th  Mass.  Begt. ;  disch.,  disability. 

Jacoo  C.  Bsgley,  sei^.,  40th  Mass.  Regt ;  died  of  wounds. 

Newell  Frost,  private,  40th  Mass.  Regt ;  died  of  diseass  in  &  a 

Charles  R.  Colby,  private,  40th  Mass.  Begt ;  disch.,  disability. 

James  H.  Campbell,  private,  40th  Mass.  Begt. ;  disch.,  dlssbility. 

Charles  Lehman,  private,  40th  Maas.  Regt ;  disoh.,  diasfaUity. 
Moses  N.  Bartlett,  private,  40th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.,  disability. 

James  Kelly,  private,  40th  Mate.  Regt. ;  disch.,  difability. 

George  H.  Evans,  orderly,  4otb  Maas.  Regt ;  diach.,  exp.  of  amice. 

Timothy  Driscoll,  private,  17th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.,  disability. 

John  N.  Pike,  private,  40th  Mass.  Regt ;  disch.,  diaabillty. 

William  Schonhutte,  private,  40th  Mass.  Regt. ;  now  at  home. 

Frederic  G.  Storey,  private,  4Cth  Mass.  Regt ;  diach.,  exp.    of  ler* 
vice. 

William  H.Dow,  private,  40th  Maas.  Regt ;  died  of  disease  in  &  C. 

George  E.  Flanders,  private,  40th  Mass.  Regt ;   disch.,  exp.  bf  ser- 
vice. 

Charl^   H.  Perry,  private,  40th  Maea.  Regt. ;  diach.  June,  1866,  sip. 
of  service  ;  wounded  May  16, 1864. 

Duncan  Johnston,  private,  40th  Mass.  Regt ;  died  in  hoqiitaL 

Walter  W.  Flanders,  private,  40th  Masa.  Regt. ;  diach.,  exp.  of  ser^ 
vice  ;  wounded. 

Thomas  Exley,  privste,  40th  Maas.  Regt. 

John  C.  Beny,  private,  40lh  Mass.  Begt. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Felix  D.  Perry,  8d  sergt,  32d  Mass.  Regt ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Francis  B.  Colby,  private,  14th  Mass.  Begt ;  died  in  rebel  prison. 

James  Dolan,  private,  17th  Mass.  Begt. 

Dennis  Lynskey,  private,  17th  Mass.  Begt. ;  disch.,  disability. 

Job  Booth,  private,  17th  Mass.  Begt.:  died  of  wounds. 

Joseph  L.  Smiley,  private,  32d  Maes.  Begt ;  died  of  vrounds. 

Timothy  Donavan,  private,  40th  Maas.  Begt ;   disch.,  exp.  of  ser^ 
vice. 

J.  Russell  Wells,  private,   17th  Mass.  Regt ;  diach.,  exp.  of  aervice ; 
broke  left  arm. 

James  Barry,  private,  17th  Mass.  Begt. ;  disch,,  disability. 

John  Darison,  private,  14th  Mass.  Begt. 

Frederick   E.  LoweU,  sergt,  2d  lieut,   1st  lieut,  40th  Msm.  Begt 
disch.,  disability. 

Nathaniel  0.  Swett,  private,  24th  Mass.  Begt. ;  died  of  wounds. 

Francis  E.  Cammett,  corporal,  83d  Mass.  Begt ;  killed  in  battle. 

Charles  A.  West,  private,  40th  Mass.  Begt ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Charles  T.  Hich,  private,  2d  Mass.  Cav.  and  17th  Mass.  Begt. ;  died  in 
rebel  i«1son. 

Bradford  Gillmore,  private,  14th  Maas.  Begt. ;  died  of  diasase  at  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Henry  L.  Dowdell,  private,  14th  Maas.  Begt 

Newell  E.  Lamprey,  private,  4oth  Maaa.  Begt ;   diach.,  exp.  of  ser^ 
vice. 

George  Lawrence,  private. 

George  Herbert,  private. 

William  Walton,  private. 

Richard  Levds,  priviUe. 

W.  H.  Mears,  private. 

Hugh  Arthur,  private,  63d  Mass.  Begt ;  disch.,  exp.  of  servlco. 

WiUiam  S.  Pettengill,  captain,  48th   Mass.  Begt;   diach.,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice ;  nine  months. 

Albert  Morrill,  private,  48th  Mass.  Begt ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

David  B.  Bartlett,  private,  48th  Mass.  Begt ;  disch.,  exp.  of  servioa. 

Batchelder  Stevens,  private,  48th   Mass.  Begt. ;   diach.,  exp.  at  ser- 
vice. 

Thomas  Lamb,  private,  48th  M  asa.  Begt.;  dssch.,  exp.  of  service ;  abo 
2d  Mass.  H.  A. 

William  Y.  Jones,  private,  48th  Mass.  Begt. ;  disch.,  ezp.  of  servio& 

David  T.  CUrk,  private,  48th  Mass.  Begt ;  re-enlistad  2d  Mass.  H.  A. 
and  kiUed  in  battle. 

William  H.  Page,  private,  48th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Joseph  H.  Stevenson,  private,  iSth  Mass.  Regt ;  dlach.,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice. 
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WilHam  H.  Coviia%  corporal  aaJ  tergeant,  48th  Ham.  Regt. ;  diach., 
exp.  of  serrice. 

8.  Foster  Woodman,  corporal  and  sergeant ,  48th  Ma«.  Regt ;  dlech., 
exp.  of  serrice. 

Joseph  W.  Oollios,  prirate,  48th  M%«.  Rsgt  ;    dUch.,  exp.  of  serrice. 

Bmery  BL  Lamprey,  prirate,  48th  Alaas.  Regt. ;  dlsch.,  exp.  of  ser- 
rice. 

Elbrldge  A.  Healey,  prirate,  48th  Mam.  Regt. ;  dtsch.,  exp.  of  serrice. 

John  D.  Oolbj,drammer,  48th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  serrloe. 

George  E.  Bjtlchelder,  corporal,  48th  Masa.  Regt. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice. 

Warren  P.  Collins,  prirate,  48th  Mass.  Regt. ;  died  of  ferer. 

Galvin  E.  Tibbetta,  prirate,  48th  Ma«.  Regt. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  eer- 
▼ice. 

Charles  W.  Hant,  corporal,  48th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch  ,  exp.  of  ser- 
Tice. 

William  H.  Oiddlnga,  corporal,  48th  Blass.  Regt ;  re^nllsted  2d  Mass. 
Begt,  Co.  I. 

John  D.  Pickering,  prirate,  48th  Masi.  Regt ;  re-enlisted  ;  died  of 
■anatroke. 

Edward  L  Shaw,  sergt.,  48th  Maes.  Regt ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

William  B.  Moore,  prirate,  48th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Jacob  E.  True,  prirate,  43th  Miss.  Kegt  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  serrice. 

Jonathan  K.  Tilton,  prirate,  4Sth  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 
rice. 

Joseph  M.  Baton,  4th  sergt.,  4Sth  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch..  exp.  of  serrice. 

Parkint  Merrill,  corporal,  48th  Masi.  Regt  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  apnrice. 

William  M.  Greenlea(;  prirate,  48th  Mass.  Regt ;  disch.,  exp.  of  ser^ 
Tloe  ;  re-enlisted  in  2d  H.  A. 

Gardner  T.  Moody,  prirate,  48th  M&m.  Regt. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  serrice. 

Otis  O.  Pike,  corporal,  48th  Ma«.  Re^. ;  disch.  exp.  of  serrice. 

Bei\jamin  G.  Hinkson,  prirate,  48th  Mass.  Ragt ;  disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 
Tice, 

Isaiah  r.  Pike,  prirate,  48th  MiSS.  Regt.  ;  dbch.,  exp.  of  serrice  ; 
re-enlisted  in  let  Batt.  H.  A. 

EJmund  E.  Birn^ird.  prirate,  48th  Ma«i.  Regt. ;  killed  in  battle. 

James  A.  Eoiery,  Ist  iieut,  48th  Mass.  Regt. ;  re-enlisted  In  2d  Mass. 
Regt  H.  A.,  as  Heat,  and  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Jacob  Bdtrtlett  prirate,  llth  Mass.  Regt ;  disch.,  exp.  of  serrice. 

JohnG.  Cjlby,  prir«te,  2d  Mus.  U.  A.  ;  died  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  smaU- 
pox. 

William  H.  Corliss,  prirate,  2«1  Mass.  H.  A. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  terrlce. 

Orrin  T.  Haywood,  prirate  2d  Maw.  H.  A. ;  disch.,  exp.  oi  serrice. 

John  N.  Qatmby,  prirate,  21  Mass.  H.  A. ;  disch.,  disability  . 

John  Whipple,  prirate  2d  Mass.  H.  A. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  serrice. 

Robert  B.  George,  prirate,  2d  Mav,  H.  A. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  serrice. 

John  Stoker,  prirate,  2d  Mass.  H.  A. 

Henry  Trodd,  prirate,  2d  Mass.  H.  A.;  killed  in  battle. 

Hiram  Pike,  prirate,  10th  B  ittery  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  serrice. 

Hogh  Glilis,  private,  2d  H.  A. 

John  Lore,  prirate,  2d  H.  A. 

Tmeman  Merrill,  prirate,  2d  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  serrice. 

Henry  Randall,  prirate,  7th  Battery ;  disch.,  exp.  of  serrice. 

Jnstin  Smith,  prirate,  58th  Mass.  Regt 

Wallace  W.  Flanders,  private.  59th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 
rice. 

George  W.  Christian,  private,  69th  Mass.  Regt. ;  died  of  wounds. 

John  Page,  private,  2d'M»tns.  Regt  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

JohnG.  Merrill,  private,  40th  K.  Y.  Rigt ;  paroled  from  Anderson- 
Tllle  Prison. 

John  Williams  (colored),  private,  5th  Car. 

Jamee  Hensbaw,  prirate,  2d  luf. 

Charles  0.  Berrey,  prirate,  2d  Inf. 

James  B.  Rollins,  prirate,  2d  Inf. 

William  Kelly,  private,  2d  Inf. 

John  Burgen,  private,  2d  Inf. 

Charles  Campbell,  private,  2d  Inf. 

Fndertck  Gilbert,  private,  2d  Inf. 

WUllam  Mullen,  private,  2d  Inf. 

WUllam  Relet,  private,  2d  Inf. 

Adolph  Hitter,  private,  2d  Inf. 

Joseph  Schmidt,  prirate,  2d  Inf. 

Frederick  F.  Hoggins,  jKlrate,.  Ist  Batt. 

James  Marlow,  prirate  2d  Inf. 

Stephen  Roley,  private,  2d  Inf. 

James  Ross,  private,  15th  Ma«.  Regt. 


James  Stevens,  prirate,  2d  Inf. 

John  Allen,  prirate,  2d  Inf. 

James  Smith,  prirate,  2d  Car. 

John  R.  Horsey,  prirate,  33d  Mass.  Regt. 

John  Morrill,  prirate,  2d  Car. 

John  Keeler,  prirate,  33d  Inf. 

John  Sterenson,  prirate,  33d  Inf. 

Stephen  H.  Brown,  private,  1st  Batt  H.  A. ;  disoh.,  exp.  of  serrice. 

Alrah  Brown,  prirate,  lat  II.  A  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  serrice. 

Harrison  Brown,  musician,  1st  Batt  H.  A, ;  disch.  exp.  of  serrloe. 

Harrey  B.  Sanborn,  musician,  1st  Batt,  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  ter- 
rlce. 

Frederick  Schooff,  musician,  let  Batt  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  terrlce . 

John  L.  Colby,  prirate,  2d  H.  A. ;  wounded  and  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Wm.  H.  Tibbetts,  prirate,  2d  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  serrice. 

Andrew  H.  Locke,  prirate,  2d  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Stephen  H.  Andrews,  private,  1st  Batt  H.  A.;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Moses  F.  Dow,  private,  2d  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  serrice. 

Wm.  B.  Currier,  private,  2d  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Chas.  L.  Tucker,  private,  2d  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

John  C.  Tucker,  private,  2d  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Frank  P.  Morrill,  private,  2d  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  serrloe. 

Chas.  T.  Worthen,  prirate,  2d  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  sonrioe. 

Geo.  Tate,  prirate,  4th  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  serrice. 

Joseph  Carr,  private,  4th  H.  A. ;  died  of  wounds. 

William  E.  Carleton,  private,  4th  H.  A.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Smith  Tltcomb,  private,  1st  Batt.  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Leonard  N.  Morrill,  private,  S9th  Unattached  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

John  McGinley,  private,  1st  Batt  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  terrioe. 

Michael  J.  O'Neal,  private,  61st  Masa.  Regt. 

Michael  R  GUspen,  private.  61st  Mass.  Regt 

Edward  W.  Duncan,  private,  61st  Mats.  Regt 

Patrick  Peatlon,  private,  2d  Mass.  Regt. 

Patrick  Powers,  private,  4th  Cav. 

Jeremiah  Lynch,  prirate,  3d  H.  A. 

Charles  H.  Fogg,  private,  27th  Unat  Inf. ;  disch.  exp.  of  serrice. 

Geo.  T.  Manson,  corporal,  1st  Regt.  Frontier  Cav. ;  ditch,  exp.  of 
service. 

Charles  W.  Dow,  private,  1st  Frontier  Cav. ;  disch.  exp.  of  serrice. 

Bei\}amln  S.  Ciough,  prirate,  Ist  Frontier  Car. ;  disch.  exp.  of  ser  • 
rice. 

Geo.  W.  Bragdon,  prirate,  let  Frontier  Car. ;  ditch,  exp.  of  terrlce  . 

Edwin  L  Merrill,  prirate,  Ist  Frontier  Gar. ;  disch.  exp.  of  serrice. 

Amos  P.  Austin,  prirate,  Ist  Frontier  Gar. ;  disch.  exp.  of  serrice. 

John  Brooks,  prirate ;  ditch,  exp.  of  serrice. 

James  H.  Beede,  prirate  ;  disch.  exp.  of  serrice. 

Geo.  N.  Roberts,  prirate ;  disch.  exp.  of  serrice. 

Albert  B.  Feltch,  prirate ;  disch.  exp.  of  serrloe. 

Albert  W.  Patten,  prirate  ;  disoh.  exp.  of  serrice. 

Henry  K.  Wadleigh,  private,  Hancock  Corps ;  disoh.  exp.  of  terrioe. 

Charles  0.  Roberts,  prirate,  I7th  Mass.  Regt. 

Th<nnas  Jones,  prirate,  I9th  Mats.  Regt 

John  Shean,  prirate,  3lBt  Mats.  Regt 

James  Martin,  prirate. 

Thomas  McDonald,  prirate. 

William  Wade,  prirate. 

Amaaa  Pike,  prirate,  48th  Mats.  Regt  and  1st  Batt.  H.  A.;  ditch,  exp 
of  terrlce. 

Leri  J.  Merrill,  prirate,  1st  Batt.  H.  A. ;  disoh.  exp.  of  tenrlce. 

Francis  A.  Jackman,  prirate,  48th  Mats.  Regt.  and  1st  Batt   H.  A.; 
ditch,  exp,  of  service. 

Charles  Moody,  private.  1st  Batt  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  serrice. 

Jacob  B.  Collins,  private,  1st  Batt  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  serrice. 

Alrin  Lewis,  prirate,  48Ui  Mass.  Regt  and  1st  Batt.  H.  A.;  disoh. 
for  disability. 

John  McOarty,  prirate. 

Bei\)amin  F.  Erana,  prirate,  4th  Mass.  Regt;  dtsch.  exp.  of  serrice. 

Robinson  N.  Schoff;  captain,  48th  Mais.  Regt  disch .  exp.  of  serrice . 

AlphonsoD.  Elkins,  private,  2d  H.  A.  and  48th  Mast.  Regt.;  ditch, 
exp.  of  tervlce. 

John  C.  Jonet,  private,  48th  Mats.  Regt ;  ditch,  exp.  of  serrice. 

Edwin  T.  Pike,  orderly  sergeant,  48th  Mast.  Regt ;  disch.  exp.  of 
service. 

Aaron  Pike,  private,  48th  Mass.  Regt ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Jonathan  B.  Currier,  private,  48th  Matt.  Regt ;  ditch,  exp.  of  ter- 
vlce. 
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Wm.  Moody,  Jr.,  piirate,  48tb  Maas.  Begt ;  dlBch.  exp.  of  service. 

Sunuel  Eaton,  prlTRte,  4t>th  Btaie.  Begt  ;  diacb.  exp.  of  aenrlce. 

Samael  Stevens,  Jr.,  sergeant,  48th  Mass.  Begt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  ser- 
Tioe. 

Geo.  K.  Pike,  corporal,  iSth  Haas.  Begt ;  dlsch.  exp.  of  service. 

John  B.  Pike,  private,  48th  Mass.  Begt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  servtce. 

Joseph  S.  Pike,  wagoner,  48th  Mass.  "Begt;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

BllasP.  Bartlett,  private,  4Cth  Mass.  B^gt ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Enoch  M.  GoUins,  private,  4hth  Mass.  Begt ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Horace  Bnddock,  private,  48th  Mass.  Begt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  senrioe. 

Sannel  Coffin,  2d  lientenant,  48th  Mass.  Begt ;  disch.  exp.  of  asr- 
Tioe. 

John  W.  Coffin,  private,  48th  Mass.  Begt ;  died  of  disease. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Pike,  private,  48th  Mass.  Begt ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Charles  T.  PblHIps,  private,  48th  Mass.  Begt ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Josiah  F.  Brown,  private,  48th  Mass.  Begt.;  re-enllsted  and  dis* 
charged. 

John  Dow,  Jr.,  private,  48th  Mass.  Begt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Aaron  M.  Dow,  private,  48th  Mass.  Begt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Joeeph  N.  Dow,  drummer,  48tb  Mass.  Begt ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Geo.  A.  Curtis,  private,  48tb  Mass.  Begt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Samuel  L.  Morrill,  private,  48th  Masu.  Begt. ;  diach.  exp.  of  service. 

Stephen  Dow,  private,  48th  Mass.  Begt. ;  dlsch.  exp.  of  service. 

James  Mnllownay,  private ;  killed  in  battle. 

Wm.  Schmidt,  private. 

John  0.  Donnell,  private. 

Wm.  OampbeU,  private. 

Hngh  Qalle,  private. 

Abraham  Wright  private  ;  drafted  ;  sent  to  Long  Island. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Bradbury,  private,  8d  H.  A. ;  dlsch.  exp.  of  service. 

Joshua  W.  Eaton,  private,  2d  H.  A. ;  dlsch.  exp.  of  service. 

Zadoc  H.  Smith,  private,  2d  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

David  Page,  private,  1st  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

GnstavusH.  Eaton,  private,  2d  H.  A. ;  dlsch.  exp.  of  service. 

Bichard  L.  Currier,  privste,  2d  H.  A. ;  disc.  exp.  of  service. 

Jesse  W.  Shaw,  private,  2d  H.  A. ;  dlsch.  exp.  of  service. 

Thomas  Welch,  private,  2d  H.  A. ;  dlsch.  exp.  of  service. 

SalUbury  in  the  Navy  during  the  Rebellion, 

Merrill  George,  on  ** Sumter*'  and  "Colorado.*' 

James, Kennison,  ship  **Ino."  Be  was  in  engagement  that  captnied 
Mason  and  Slidell.    Served  one  year  and  was  discharged. 

Simeon  Lowell,  on  **  Kittatlnny  ;'*  diowned  off  Texas. 

Howard  F.  Williams,  on  U.  S.  <'Sabin^*'  "Blockader"  and  **Kiag- 
ara  ;**  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Herbert  W.  George,  on  **  San  Jacinto.*' 

Oliver  Lamprey,  on  gnnboat  '* Cambridge;"  coiU-heaver,  promoted  to 
flreman. 

John  S.  Pettengill,  on  bark  "Young  Bover;**  disch.  exp.  of  term, 
which  was  I  year. 

Herbert  K.  Pike,  on  receiving  ship  "Ohio  ;*'  died  of  fover. 

HenryP.^ells. 

Edward  Condon,  on  "  Ylncennes.** 

David  Lamb,  on  "^  Ohio  **  and  **  Sabine  ;**  disch.  for  disaUUty. 

James  A.  Bowell,  on  "Ohio"  and  "Sabine.** 

Daniel  Page,  on  **Ohio*'  and  "Sabine;**  dlsch.  expw  of  set  vice, 

Geo.  W.  Colby,  on  "Sabine,**  "Vermoni,"  "Land  Castle,**  etc. 
disch.  exp.  of  term. 

John  W.  Wadleigb,  on  **Ohio"  and  "Fort  Henry;**  disdi.  fordiaa- 
biUty. 

Wm.  y.  Jones,  on' "Fort  Henry"  and  "Vandalia;**  disch.  exp.  of 
service. 

Denville  Foot,  on  "  Ohio  '*  and  "Klta  ;**  dlsch.  exp.  of  servke. 

Wm.  Oakes,  on  **  Portsmouth  ;**  disch.  exp.  of  service. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


SETH   CLABK. 


Thomas  Clark  (first  geDeration),  the  pilgrim,  came 
to  ihitt  country  in  the  ship  "Ann,"  1623.  His  sons 
were  Andrew,  William,  James  and  Nathaniel ;  they 
were  all  prominent  men,  and,  on  the  maternal  side, were 


linked  with  the  Lothrops,  Mortons,  Bangs  and  Dil- 
linghams.  In  line  follows  Andrew  (second  genera- 
tion), oldest  son  of  Thomas,  the  pilgrim,  then  Thomas 
(third  generation),  Seth  (fourth  generation),  Seth 
(fifth  generation),  who  moved  from  Harwick  (that 
part  now  Brewster)  to  Salishury,  MasB«  He  was  an 
officer  on  a  frigate  that  was  sent  to  France,  as  a  pres- 
ent, in  consideration  for  their  assistance  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  afterwards  became  a  cap- 
tain in  the  service,  was  taken  captive  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where  his  health  became  so  impaired  that 
he  died  of  consumption  February  23.  1787. 

Seth  (sixth  generation)  was  born  at  Salisbury, 
Mass.,  December  31,  1772;  he  married  Susannah 
Noyes,  December  5, 1797,  daughter  of  Edmund  Xoyes, 
and  had  seven  children, — Sarah,  bom  July  31,  1799, 
and  died  February  17,  1876;  Seth  (*«eventh  genera- 
tion), born  March  25,  1801 ;  Edmund,  born  Septem- 
ber 16,  1803,  and  died  November  7, 1880;  Thomas  J., 
born  January  24,  1806,  and  died  August  12, 1877 ; 
Joseph  N.,  born  October  17, 1808,  and  died  December 
14,  1883;  Susan,  bom  June  20,  1812,  and  died  Febru- 
ary 16, 1882;  Ann,  bom  April  17,  1818,  still  living. 
Seth  (seventh  generation),  married  Rebecca  W.  Web- 
ster, daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  (Waite)  Webster. 
Jonathan  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Webster, 
D.D.,  who  was  a  minister  in  Salisbury  for  nearly  fifty- 
five  years,  and  a  descendant  from  John  Webster,  who 
came  from  England  and  settled  in  Ipswich  at  an  early 
day.  The  children  of  Seth  and  Rebecca  W.  were 
Jonathan  W.  (who  died  in  infancy),  Sarah,  Susan  R. 
and  Seth  (eighth  generation). 

Edmund  married  Sophronia  Locke,  and  had  four 
children,  viz.:  John  (who  died  February,  1876), 
Adeline,  Edmund  and  Mary.  Thomas  J.  married 
Sarah  (Currier),  and  had  one  child,  Susan,  now  Mrs. 
E.  R.  Sibley.  Joseph  N.  married  Harriet  Allen,  and 
had  seven  children,  viz. :  Eliza,  (Jeorge,  Charles,  Har- 
riet (deceased),  Josephine  (deceased),  Clara  and  Mar- 
ion. 

Susan  married  John  Pickett,  of  Beverly  (no  chil- 
dreu) ;  Ann  married  David  Bailey,  and  had  one  child, 
Susie,  now  Mrs.  Jessie  Trask ;  Seth  (eighth)  married 
M.  Belle  Philbrick,  and  they  have  three  children, — 
Mabel  P.,  Gertmde  M.  and  Seth  (ninth  generation). 

Seth  (sixth),  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  whose 
portrait  adorns  these  pages,  was  bom  December  31, 
1772,  and  in  early  life  was  largely  engaged  in  the 
fishing  business,  owned  a  number  of  fiihing-vessels 
and  was  also  a  merchant.  He  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Powow  River  Bank,  and  its  firRt  presi- 
dent, holding  the  office  for  fourteen  years ;  and  it  is 
largely  due  to  him,  in  a  measure,  that  it  owes  its 
complete  success.  He  was  director  in  the  savings 
bank,  was  postmaster  of  Salisbury,  appointed  by 
Jefierson,  and  held  the  office  some  forty  years,  the 
longest  in  the  State  in  continuous  service.  Mr. 
Clark  was  the  ''squire"  of  the  town,  and  was 
sought  on  all  hands  for  advice  in  matters  of  busi- 
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new,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  who 
knew  him — an  honest  and  upright  man — and  his 
long  life  of  usefulness  will  ever  be  cherished  by  his 
descendants  and  all  who  remember  him.  He  died 
September  26,  1850,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 


BETH  CLARK. 

Among  the  business  men  of  this  generation,  none 
have  occupied  a  more  prominent  position  in  the  town 
than  Seth  Clark,  8r.,  bom  in  Salisbury  March  25, 
ISOl.  He  was  the  eldest  of  four  sons, — Seth,  Thomas, 
Edmund  and  Joseph.  His  birthplace  was  Salisbury 
Point.  In  early  life  he  had  the  advantages  of  special 
instruction,  under  the  tuition  of  that  celebrated 
teacher,  Michael  Walcb,  who,  in  his  time,  fitted  more 
men  for  business  pursuits  than  any  other  instructor 
in  New  England.  Among  the  scholars  who  attended 
Walch's  private  school  at  the  Point,  kept  in  his  own 
private  dwelling,  were  the  late  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing 
and  Professor  Horatio  B.  Hackett,  the  celebrated 
Greek  scholar. 

Mr.  Clark  received  a  strict  business  education, 
which  served  him  well  in  later  years.  As  he  en- 
tered life  the  tanning  business  was  being  prosecuted 
to  some  extent  at  Rocky  Hill,  and  he  learned  this 
branch  of  trade.  In  1823,  in  company  with  his  three 
brothers,  the  firm  commenced  business  on  Elm 
Street,  where  the  Colchester  Mill  now  is,  and  erected 
an  extensive  tanning  establishment.  The  senior 
member  of  the  firm  was  practically  its  business  man- 
ager, buying  the  raw  hides  and  selling  the  manufac- 
tured leather  in  the  markets  of  Salem  and  Boston. 
At  stated  seasons  he  drove  his  own  team  of  two 
horses,  loaded  with  leather,  into  Boston,  completed 
his  sales  and  returned  on  the  following  day. 

The  business  of  the  firm  prospered  and  its  tannery 
was  enlarged.  After  thirty  years  of  active  labor,  Mr. 
Clark  withdrew  from  the  firm  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  real  estate  investments.  He  was  able  to  fore- 
cast the  future,  ^aw  the  prospective  rise  in  values,  and 
became  the  largest  owner  of  real  estate  in  the  towns  of 
Salisbury  and  Amesbury,  as  well  as  the  most  wealthy 
citizen.  In  matters  affecting  questions  of  trade  and 
investment  his  opinion  was  sought  and  cheerfully 
given.  He  was  conservative  to  a  fault,  and  thoroughly 
believed  in  the  pay-as-you-go  principle. 

Mr.  Clark  served  as  president  and  director  of  the 
Powow  River  National  Bank  for  many  years,  and  was 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Provident  Institution  for 
Savings  from  the  date  of  its  incorporation,  in  1^28.  He 
also  served  the  town  in  several  ofices  of  trust  and 
responsibility. 

In  habits  of  thought  and  action  he  represented 
the  Puritan  element  of  character.  In  all  business 
transactions  he  expected  and  exacted  the  same  punc- 
tuality and  methods  in  others  that  governed  his  own 
conduct.  In  social  life  he  was  kind  and  considerate. 
He  married  a  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Web- 
ster, one  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  Rocky  Hill 


Church.  His  only  son,  Seth,  has  been  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  carriages  about  twenty-five  years, 
and  is  one  of  thirty  firms  doing  business  in  Salisbury 
Mills. 

September  23,  1887,  the  subject  of  this  notice  died, 
at  his  residence  on  Market  Street,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six  years  and  six  months.  As  a  mark  of 
esteem  for  his  long  and  useful  life  and  business  ca- 
reer, work  was  suspended  in  the  community  on  the 
afternoon  of  his  burial,  and  his  funeral  services  were 
largely  attended  by  all  the  influential  and  prominent 
men,  mechanics  and  manufacturers. 

His  death  closes  the  immediate  family  history.  In 
the  eighty-six  years  of  his  life  he  had  seen  the  little 
village  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants  grow  in  wealth 
and  prosperity  from  a  valuation  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  that  of  two  millions,  and  his 
own  name  published  as  the  largest  among'  its  many 
tax-payers. 

THOMAS  J.   CLARK. 

Thomas  J.  Clark,  more  than  any  other  man  of  his 
day,  was  identified  with  the  interests  of  Salisbury 
and  vicinity,  and  was  well  known  throughout  the 
country.  In  early  life  he  was  a  tanner,  and  retired 
from  that  for  more  public  duties ;  was  nineteen  years 
a  selectman  of  the  town,  for  more  than  fifteen  years 
moderator  at  the  town- meetings,  twenty  years  treas- 
urer of  the  "  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  in 
Salisbury  and  Amesbury,"  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  president  of  the  Powow  River  National 
Bank,  of  which  he  was  a  director  from  1836  to  1870, 
a  director  of  the  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  of  the  Amesbury  and 
Salisbury  Gas  Company.  He  was  also  a  trustee  in 
the  Essex  Agricultural  Society.  More  than  forty 
years  ago  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate,  contemporaneously  with  the  late  Hon.  Henry 
Wilson,  and  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Wilson's  death 
the  friendship  formed  so  many  years  before  was  con- 
tinued. For  four  years  from  1849  he  was  naval  of- 
ficer at  the  Custom- House  at  Newbury  port.  In  every 
sense  he  was  a  man  of  the  public.  He  was  never  at 
rest,  and  was  always  at  the  beck  and  call  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. He  has  administered  more  estates  and 
been  the  guardian  of  more  children,  and  the  trustee 
of  more  property  than  any  other  man  in  this  section. 
He  has  also  been  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to  the 
sick,  and  has  superintended  m  ore  funerals  than  even 
the  town  clergy.  Always  fresh  and  vivacious,  vigor- 
ous in  manner  and  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  he 
did  not  show  his  years.  His  disease  was  congestion 
of  the  brain,  accompanied  by  general  debility,  which 
so  rapidly  developed  that  his  body  became  debilitated 
in  sympathy  with  his  mind,  and  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred August  12, 1877,  y^as  ^i  sovie  respects  a  sud- 
den one.  He  is  greatly  massed  \n  the  copimunity  in 
which  he  was  so  long  known,  and  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  worthie»t  citizens. 
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Hi«  fiinend  took  place  Wednesday,  Augunt  16, 
1877,  and  was  by  far  the  largest  ever  known  in  this 
section.  The  village  was  in  mourning.  The  Powow 
River  National  and  Savings  Banks,  the  American 
Hou^e  and  several  stores  were  heavily  draped  in 
mourning,  and  every  store  and  manufactory  in  town 
was  closed. 

The  funeral  rites  were  performed  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Hartman,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  where  the  deceased 
worshipped.  He  said  that  on  the  sad  occasion  which 
had  called  together  the  mourning  company  there  as- 
sembled, it  would  not  be  possible  to  say  all  that 
ought  to  be  said  of  the  noble  brother  whose  life  had 
so  suddenly  been  brought  to  a  close.  A  life  so  no- 
ble, so  self-sacrificing,  so  profitable  to  the  commu- 
nity, deserves  a  better  eulogy.  The  deceased  pos- 
sessed virtues  and  excellencies  of  character  such  as 
few  men  'were  endowed  with.  In  the  line  of  those 
virtues  and  noble  traits  the  speaker,  as  he  had  gone 
from  State  to  State,  had  never  seen  his  equal.  His 
death  was  an  eminent  loss  to  the  society  and  the 
business  of  the  community.  Throughout  the  entire 
region  round  about,  all  would  miss  him.  They  would 
miss  his  familiar  face,  his  helping  hand,  his  wise 
counsel.  The  poor  and  the  destitute  and  the  friend- 
less, the  widow  and  the  orphan  would  miss  him. 
Never  had  his  heart  or  his  hand  been  shut  to  them. 
None  hesitated  to  approach  him  in  any  extremity. 
To  them  his  loss  would  be  irreparable.  To  hb 
friends  and  relatives,  and  his  sorrowing  family  cir- 
cle, he  had  only  the  consolation  of  Christ's  love  to 
offer — the  consolation  given  by  One  who  had  en- 
dured every  human  trial  that  He  might  sympathize 
with  poor  humanity. 


EDMUND  MORBILL. 

Edmund  Morrill  was  the  son  of  Abraham  and 
Mary  (Bagley )  Morrill,  and  the  grandson  of  Abraham, 
both  of  whom  were  born  in  Salisbury.  It  is  said  by 
the  older  members  of  the  family  that  the  first  of  their 
line  that  came  to  this  country  were  Reuben,  Samuel 
and  Ebben,  from  which  Edmund  Morrill  descended. 
The  children  of  Abraham  and  Mary  were  Eliza,  born 
June  14, 1802  (she  married  Daniel  Merrill) ;  John, 
bom  February  5,  1806,  and  married  for  first  wife 
Sally  Marston,  and  for  second  Elmira  Morrill ;  Ed- 
mund, bom  May  29,  1807,  and  married  Abigail 
Leavitt,  daughter  of  Simon  Leavitt,  of  North  Hamp- 
ton, N.  H.;  Amos,  born  August  25,  1809,  and  mar- 
ried Merandy  Dickson  (he  went  to  Texas,  where  he 
practiced  law  and  became  a  judge  and  was  widely 
known) ;  Mary  Ann,  born  November  25, 1812  j  Abi- 
gail, born  September  19,  1818,  and  died  in  infancy. 

The  children  of  Edmund  and  Abigail  Morrill  are 
Mary  A.  and  Abraham  L.  Mary  A.  married  A.  W. 
Bartlett,  and  had  three  children^-r^Mary  A.,  Alice  M. 
and  Edmund  M.  Abraham  married  Sarah  E.  Smith, 
and  has  one  child— Lida, 


Abraham,  Sr.,  the  father  of  Edmund,  was  a  repre- 
sentative farmer  and  one  of  the  substantial  citizens  of 
Salisbury.  He  died  June  24,  1862,  aged  eighty-six 
years  and  three  months. 

Edmund,  his  son,  whose  picture  is  here  shown, 
lives  on  the  old  farm.  He,  like  his  father,  is  a  farmer, 
and  extensively  engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  .and 
is  one  of  the  solid  citizens  of  Salisbury  (now  Ames- 
bury). 


CAPTAIN  ABRAHAM  CXJLBY. 

Captain  John  Colby  was  the  son  of  Gee  and  grand- 
son of  Obediah,  and  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Mass., 
November  28,  1785.  Gee  was  bom  December  16, 
1761,  and  died  April  21, 1822 ;  he  had  four  children 
— Abraham,  bom  in  1785 ;  Mary  O.,  bora  September 
18, 1787;  John,  born  March  27»  1790;  and  Hannah, 
bom  in  June,  1810. 

Captain  Abraham  Colby  married  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Colonel  Jonathan  Smith,  and  had  two  children, 
viz.,  Mary  O.  and  Samuel  S. 

Captain  Colby  in  early  life  learned  the  trade  of 
tallow  chandler,  and  later  in  life  was  engaged  in  the 
fishing  business,  sending  out  vessels  for  that  purpose, 
and  was  also  employed  for  a  time  in  the  coasting 
trade.  In  1812  he  went  privateering  in  the  ship 
''America ;''  finally  retired  from  active  business  and 
settled  down  to  enjoy  the  fraits  of  his  labors. 

He  was  president  of  the  Amesbury  and  Salisbury 
Savings  Bank  for  several  years,  and  was  one  of  the 
substantial  citizens  of  the  town.  He  died  September 
15,  1865. 


JOHN  ROWELL. 

The  son  of  Jacob  and  Abigail  Bowell  was  bora  in 
Amesbury  January  28, 1806  (see  sketch  of  Jacob) ;  his 
father  was  a  farmer,  but  with  John  this  occupation 
was  not  congenial,  and  he  followed  various  pursuits 
until  about  the  year  1853,  when  he  engaged  in  the 
watchmaking,  jewelry  and  fancy  goods  business. 
This  he  followed  with  success  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  1867  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Bullock  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  in  1855  was  appointed  deputy- 
sheriff  of  the  county,  which  office  he  held  fourteen 
years.  Mr.  Bowell  was  purely  a  man  of  the  public, 
honest  in  all  his  dealings,  quick  to  act  and  a  good 
adviser. 

His  happy,  jovial  way  made  him  exceedingly  pop- 
ular, and  many  amusing  incidents  are  related  of  his 
experience  with  the  class  he  was  obliged  to  deal 
with  in  performing  the  duties  of  deputy-sheriff. 

He  was  widely  known  throughout  the  county,  and 
his  happy  way  and  manner  were  calculated  to  make 
friends  wherever  he  went.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Powow  River  Lodge,  and  herewith 
we  append  th/B  report  of  that  fraternity  aft^  his 
death, — 

'^At  a  meeting  of  the  Powow  River  Lodge,  held 
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Tuesday,  July  2, 1872,  the  death  of  our  late  brother 
was  reported  with  appropriate  remarks,  and  a  desire 
was  expressed  to  extend  our  sympathies  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased  at  this  time  of  their  deep  affliction. 
All  that  human  power  and  skill  of  man  could  do  has 
been  done  to  arrest  the  progress  of  disease,  but  in  the 
providence  of  God  all  was  in  vain.  Death  came  and 
has  removed  from  us  an  affectionate  husband,  a 
kind  father,  and  a  true  and  faithful  brother.  We 
mourn  his  loss,  and  shall  long  cherish  the  memory  of 
his  many  excellent  qualities.  To  especially  the 
widow  of  the  deceased  do  we  offer  this  tribute  of  con- 
dolence, and  if  during  the  remaining  years  of  life  she 
should  need  our  aid,  council  or  advice,  be  assured  we 
will  not  be  found  wanting  in  the  discharge  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  Order,  of  which  Mr.  Rowell  was  for 
so  many  years  an  honored  member.'' 

Mr.  Bowell  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Stuart  (she  died  November  20,  1879).  They  had  two 
children — J.  Stuart  and  Sarah  A.  J.  Stuart  married 
May  Gary,  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  had  one  child, 
who  died  in  infancy,  and  the  father  and  mother  are 
also  deceased. 

Sarah  A.  married  Stephen  0.  Patten,  son  of 
Charles  6.,  a  merchant  of  Amesbury. 


CHABLES  B.   PATTEN. 

Charles  B.  Patten,  the  son  of  Willis  Patten, 
was  born  in  West  Amesbury,  September  18, 
1794.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith  in  West 
Amesbury  for  many  years.  Charles  learned 
the  trade  of  blacksmithing  of  his  father,  and 
in  1819  or  '20  moved  the  shop  on  the  ice  to  Salisbury, 
which  was  considered  quite  a  feat  in  those  days.  The 
carriage  business  was  then  in  its  infancy,  one  man 
making  the  wheels  (by  hand),  another  the  bodies  and 
so  on.  Charles  6.  was  the  only  blacksmith  in  these 
parts  and  made  all  the  iron-work  and  springs  for 
wagons  and  chaise.  After  a  time  there  was  as  many 
shops  making  wagon-parts  as  there  were  parts  to  a 
wagon,  and  so  year  after  year  it  kept  increasing.  It 
might  be  said  that  Mr.  Patten  was  a  pioneer  in  this 
particular  department  of  the  carriage  business.  His 
shop  was  located  on  Market  Street,  a  stone's  throw 
from  where  Stephen  Patten  now  lives.  Mr.  Patten, 
in  later  life,  was  in  delicate  health,  had  a  stroke 
of  paralysis,  which  prevented  him  from  active  work 
in  the  shop,  and  after  a  time  was  obliged  to  give  up 
his  work  to  his  son  George,  who  succeeded  him  after 
his  death,  which  occurred  March  23,  1846.  Mr. 
Patten  was  a  man  highly  respected  and  widely  known. 
He  was  a  member  of  St.  Peter's  Lodge,  Newbury- 
port,  and  was  lieutenant  in  the  old  Amesbury  and 
Salisbury  military  company.  Mr.  Patten  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Kachel  Clement ;  they 
had  eight  children,  viz. :  Mary  Elizabeth,  Caroline, 
George  H.,  Sarah  L.,  Emeline,  Chas.  W.,  Susan  H.  and 
Stephen  C. 


Elizabeth  died  in  1861 ;  Caroline  married  Cyrus  A. 
Brewer;  Geo.  H.  died  in  1872;  Sarah  L.  died  in 
1871 ;  Emeline  married  Jonathan  W.  Keniston ; 
Chas.  W.  married  Elizabeth  O.  Sargent ;  Stephen  C. 
married  Sarah  Ann  Rowell,  daughter  of  John  Rowell. 

Stephen  C.  worked  with  his  brother,  blacksmithing, 
until  twenty-six  years  of  age,  when  he  started  in  the 
furniture  business,  in  which  he  is  now  engaged,  cov- 
ering a  period  of  twenty-six  years. 


JOHN  MOBBILL. 

Abraham  Morrill  (first  generation)  settled  in  Salis- 
bury in  1641.  Jacob  (second  generation)  was  his 
second  son.  Then  in  line  comes  Aaron  (third  genera- 
tion), fourth  son  of  Jacob ;  Elijah  (fourth  generation), 
first  son  of  Aaron ;  Ezra  (fifth  generation),  first  son  of 
Elijah.  Elijah  had  nine  children,  viz.:  Ezra,  born  in 
1742;  Anna,  born  1744;  Elijah,  born  1745;  May, 
bom  1749;  Betsey,  died  in  infancy;  Robert,  born 
1753 ;  Betsey,  born  1756 ;  Eliza,  born  1757 ;  Benja- 
min, bom  1759.  Ezra  married,  first  wife,  Elizabeth 
Greeley,  and  had  three  children, — Anna,  Elizabeth 
and  Hannah.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Morrill  died  July 
10,  1777,  in  her  thirty-third  year. 

Mr.  Morrill  married,  for  second  wife,  Sarah  Morrill, 
November  5, 1780.  Their  children  were  Johuj  born 
October  5, 1784 ;  Ezra,  bom  April  3, 1787 ;  and  Wil- 
liam, born  November  6,  1789.  Mrs.  Sarah  Morrill 
died  November  5,  1750,  and  her  husband  Ezra  died 
December  23,  .1797,  aged  fifty -six  years. 

John  married,  January  2,  1811,  Abigail  Currier. 
She  was  born  January  6, 1791,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Currier.  They  had  six  children, — Sarah, 
born  July  13, 1811 ;  WiUiam  E.,  born  July  13, 1813; 
Elizabeth,  born  January  19,  1816;  Abigail,  bom 
March  19,  1820;  Ezra  C,  bom  September  4,  1822; 
Mary  J.,  born  Febmary  6, 1826.  Sarah  married  Ben- 
jamin Osgood ;  she  died  childless  in  1874,  aged  sixty- 
three  years..  Wiiliam  E.  married  Mary  F.  Merrill, 
and  had  three  children,  viz.:  John  W.,  Mary  A.  and 
Sarah  F.  Mrs.  William  E.  Morrill  died  April  7, 
1881,  aged  sixty-six  years.  Elizabeth  married  Paul 
Bickford,  and  had  three  children, — Sarah  M.,  John 
and  Frank.  Abigail  married  Aaron  Morrill ;  have 
four  children, — Anna,  Mary,  Alice  and  John.  Ezra 
C.  married  Hannah  Swett,  daughter  of  Timothy 
Swett,  and  have  had  three  children, — Edward  W., 
Charles  E.  and  William  F.  Mary  J.  married 
Thomas  Eaton,  and  have  had  two  children.  Edward 
W.  married  Mary  Pender,  and  have  had  two  chil- 
dren,— William  E.  and  Fred.  William  F.  married 
Eliza  Lane. 

John  Morrill,  whose  picture  is  here  shown,  leamed 
the  carpenter  trade  in  early  life  at  Newburyport, 
which  occupation  ho  followed  through  life.  He  was 
a  prominent  man  of  the  town.  Served  two  terms  in  the 
Legislature  ( 1836-38),besides  holding  other  minor  town 
offices.    He  was  business-like  in  his  bearing,  honest 
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in  all  his  dealings,  retiring  in  manner,  yet  stem,  and 
his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Rocky  Hill  Church  and  contributed 
liberally  to  its  support.  Mr.  Morrill  was  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  February  20, 1856, 
aged  seventy-one  years.  His  two  sons  are  now  active 
business  men.  William  has  followed  the  business  of 
contractor  and  builder;  Ezra  learned  the  trade  of 
ship-joiner,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  building 
of  dories.  Both  William  and  Ezra  Morrill  are  men 
of  high  standing  in  their  town  and  respected  by  all. 


CHAPTER  CXX. 
8WAMPSC0TT. 


BY  JAMES  R.  NEWHALL. 


htrodvctorjf  Btmark^— Natural  Situation    Nam^^Vommmoemmt  c/ Settle- 
ment. 

Hiitory  touches  all  hamao  life,  on  •Tory  side.  It  instnictt  the  Indi- 
Tidnal.  It  gives  a  new  tone  to  a  oommanity.  It  elevates  a  nation.  It 
enUvens  a  generation.    It  Inspires  the  haman  race.— Joibn  A.  Andmo, 

As  the  voyager  eastward  from  Boston  skirts  along 
the  northern  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  passes 
the  dark,  wave-worn  cliffo  of  Nahant,  there  opens 
upon  his  left  the  picturesque  inlet  called  in  the  old 
maps  Nahant  Bay,  but  more  frequently,  in  popular 
parlance,  Swampscott  Bay.  In  calm  sunshine  it  is  a 
beautiful  expanse;  but  in  wind  and  storm,  full  of 
terrors  and  dangers.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
objects  that  meet  the  eye  is  Egg  Rock,  precipitous 
and  lonely,  with  its  little  light-house,  shedding  at 
night  its  hospitable  rays  of  silent  warning. 

Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  shore  of  the  little 
bay  lies  the  town  of  Swampscott,  with  its  picturesque 
fishing  flotilla  rocking  languidly  in  front,  as  if  keep- 
ing watch  and  ward,  unless  it  be  an  hour  when  duty 
has  called  them  off  to  *'  tempt  the  dangers  of  the 
deep."  On  the  rising  grounds  above  the  beaches 
the  active  body  of  the  town  is  seen.  Upon  the 
rocky  heights  and  among  the  partially  wooded  hills 
in  the  background  and  the  jutting  headlands  on 
either  hand  are  scattered  many  residences  of  the 
wealthy  and  romantic,  as  well  as  humbler  habita- 
tions of  the  less  ambitious  toilers. 

Such  is  the  natural  situation  of  Swampscott — 
healthy,  attractive  and  by  no  means  isolated.  It  is 
about  a  dozen  miles  from  Boston,  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  with  a  population  of  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy-one,  according  to  the  census  of 
1885,  which  number  is  greatly  augmented  in  summer 
by  the  influx  of  temporary  sojourners  who  are  at- 
tracted by  the  salubrity  of  its  airs  and  the  charms  of 
its  scenery. 

Swampscott  remained  a  part  of  Lynn  till  1852, 


when  it  was  set  off  as  a  separate  town,  the  first  town 
government  being  organized  on  the  5th  day  of  June 
of  that  year.  The  earlier  history  of  the  place  is  so 
interwoven  with  that  of  Lynn  that  it  becoms  in  a 
sense  awkward  to  attempt  to  treat  it  as  separate. 
Though  there  was  no  distinct  Swampscott  municipal- 
ity till  1852,  it  may  be  claimed  that  this,  as  well  as 
any  place,  is  entitled  to  a  recognition  of  occurrences 
within  its  borders,  under  whatever  name  or  jurisdic- 
tion it  may  have  existed. 

'*  Swampscot  is  the  original  Indian  name  of  the 
fishing-village  at  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,''  says 
Mr.  Lewis,  the  historian  of  Lynn,  who  always  spelled 
the  name  with  one  t ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  another  should  have  been  added.  The  Indian 
language  was  unlearned  and  unwritten,  at  least  by 
the  tribes  hereabout,  and  many  of  the  attempts  at 
etymological  tracing  are  more  curious  than  satis- 
fiwjtory. 

The  first  white  man  who  settled  in  Swampscott 
appears  to  have  been  Francis  Inoalls,  a  tanner  by 
trade.  He  came  with  the  little  band  of  five  who  ar- 
rived, according  to  the  commonly  received  opin- 
ion, on  a  June  day,  in  1629 — three  years  after  the 
settlement  of  Salem  by  Roger  Ck>nant  and  one  year 
before  the  settlement  of  Boston,  leaving  out  of  the 
account  the  lodgment  of  Mr.  Blackstone.  The  names 
of  the  others  composing  the  little  company  were  Ed- 
mund Ingalls,  a  brother  of  Francis,  William  Dixey, 
John  Wood  and  William  Wood,  the  two  latter  pro- 
bably father  and  son.  There  may  have  been  others 
with  them ;  but,  if  so,  the  names  are  lost.  They  set- 
tled in  the  vicinity  of  each  other,  as  was  natural, 
under  the  circumstances,  though  Francis  Ingalls 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  who  pitched  his 
tent  over  the  Swampscott  border,  as  it  is  now  de- 
fined. But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  where  the 
Swampscott  line  then,  and  for  many  years  thereafter, 
ran.  If  the  name  means  Red  Rock,  as  suggested  in 
Thompson's  Sketches,  it  might  apply  to  a  large  ex- 
tent of  shore  both  westward  and  eastward  from  the 
present  lines. 

The  settlers  do  not  seem  to  have  purchased  any 
lands,  but  to  have  come  under  the  broad  permission 
of  the  arbitrary  Endicott  to  **  goe  where  they  would." 
The  Indian  population  about  here  at  that  time  was 
very  small,  and  there  was  little  to  be  apprehended 
from  their  hostility,  even  though  they  might  in  some 
instances  feel  aggrieved.  It  is  not,  however,  intend- 
ed to  insinuate  that  the  settlers  did  not  honestly  pay 
for  their  lands  when  true  owners  subsequently  ap- 
peared. The  lands  were  of  little  or  no  value  to  the 
red  men,  for  they  were  not  an  agricultural  nor  a  pas- 
toral people.  And  no  doubt  some  of  the  beautiful 
tracts  that  now  command  thousands  of  dollars  were 
once  purchased  for  a  hatchet,  a  hoe,  or  half  a  dozen 
drams  of  **  fire-water." 

William  Wood  was  evidently  the  most  active  and 
intelligent  of  the  party,  had  a  more  just  oomprel\en- 
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sion  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  immigrants, 
and  soon  began  by  his  pen  to  celebrate  and  magnify 
the  merits  and  advantages  of  the  new  Canaan.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  New  England's  Prospect,"  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1634 — a  work  which  then  did 
much  to  direct  attention  to  New  England,  and  which 
is  still  held  in  high  repute  as  faithfully  picturing 
affairs  as  they  then  existed.  He  indeed  took  a  rosy 
?iew  of  most  things,  but  in  no  essentials  led  the  way 
to  disappointment. 

It  has  been  claimed,  with  possibly  too  much  perti- 
nacity, that  General  John  Humfrey,  who  was  one  of 
the  original  Massachusetts  patentees  and  took  great 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  colonists,  became  an 
early  resident  of  Swampscott.    But  it  is  not  per- 
ceived how  that  could  have  been,  unless  the  territory 
that  went  by  the  name  extended  so  far  westward  as 
to  include  Nahant  Street  in  Lynn.    The  error  of 
locating  him  at  Swampscott  probably  arose  from  the 
inadvertent  statement  of  Mr.  Lewis,  who,  in   the 
'*  History  of  Ljmn,"  speaking  of  his  arrival,  in  1634, 
says  he  *'  went  to  reside  on  his  farm  at  Swampscot." 
But  he  had  no  farm  at  Swampscott.    The  land  there 
was  not  granted  to  him  till  1635,  and  then  only  con- 
ditionally.   The  words  of  the  court  record,  May  6, 
1635,  are :  ''  Further  it  is  ordered  that  the  land  be- 
twixte  the  Clifte  and  the  Forest  Ryver,  neere  Marble 
Head  shall  for  the  present  be  improved  by  John 
Humphrey,  Esq."    Nobody  seems  to  doubt  that  this 
is  the  land  in  question.    And  it  will  be  noticed  that 
this  was  the  year  after  his  arrival,  and  that  it  was  for 
hu  improvement  "  for  the  present."     And  further- 
more, the  court  add  that  if  the  people  of  Marblehead 
should  need  the  land,  or  if  the  people  of  Salem  could 
show  a  right  to  it,  Mr.  Humfrey  should  part  with  it. 
Now  is  it  at  all  likely  that  he,  a  shrewd  lawyer,  would 
baild  a  house  on  land  to  which  he  had  no  better  title 
than  that  ?    It  was  not  till  163$,  only  three  years  be- 
fore he  left  the  country,  that  the  grant  was  made  abso- 
lute, it  probably  then  appearing  to  the  court  that  nei- 
ther Salem  nor  Marblehead  would  make  any  claim. 

It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Humfrey  had  a  house  on  Na- 
hant Street,  Lynn,  and  owned  lands  adjacent.  In  no 
deed,  will  or  inventory  does  the  writer  find  evidence 
that  he  had  a  house  in  Swampscott.  It  was  in  1640  that 
hii  bam  was  burned  by  the  careless  use  of  gunpowder 
by  a  servant.  And  the  court  record  says,  "  Henry 
Stevens  for  fireing  the  barne  of  his  master,  Mr.  John 
Humfrey,  he  was  ordered  to  be  servant  to  Mr.  Hum- 
frey for  21  years  from  this  day  [Dec.  1, 1640]  towards 
recompendng  the  loss."  Mr.  Lewis,  in  stating  the 
fact,  says  the  barn  was  on  Nahant  street.  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  he  had  become  aware  of  his  mistake 
in  locating  him  at  Swampscott.  He  also  says,  under 
date  1636,  "Mr.  Humfrey  built  a  windmill  on  the 
eastern  mound  of  Sagamore  Hill."  The  barn  and 
windmill  were,  no  doubt,  near  the  house,  which  was 
probably  endangered  by  the  fire.  The  mill  was  built 
within  two  years  after  his  arrival,  and  the  fire  occur- 
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red  but  the  year  before  he  left  the  country.  How 
happened  it,  if  he  lived  in  Swampscott,  that  his  barn 
and  mill  were  away  off  on  the  west  of  Nahant  Street 
in  Lynn  ? 

That  Mr.  Humfrey's  extensive  land  grant  in  ques- 
tion came  to  be  called  his  "  farm  Swampscott "  is  no 
doubt  true ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  lived  there, 
anymore  than  that  he  lived  in  Lynnfield  where  he  like- 
wise had  an  extensive  grant.      It  may  have  been  a 
mere  arbitrarily  distinguishing  name,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  old  English  gentry  in  designating  their 
outlying    farm   lands.      Lech  ford    speaks    of    Mr. 
Humfrey's  farm  Swampscott,  not  his  farm  ai  or  in 
Swampscott.     Winthrop  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  farm  of 
Mr.  Humfrey;"  and  would  he  have  spoken  thus  if  it 
had  also  been  his  residence?    And  even  Mr.  Lewis, 
in  speaking  of  Lady  Moody,  says,  "  In  1641  she  pur- 
chased Mr.  John  Humfrey's  farm  co/Zed  Swampscott." 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  Mr.  Humfrey  was  in 
the  country  but  a  short  time.  He  came  in  1634  and  left 
in  1641,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  lived  in  Lynn 
the  whole  of  even  that  short  period.    Mr.  Drake,  the 
accurate  historian  of  Boston,  says,  "  He  resided  a  while 
in  Lynn,  then  at  Salem."    And  Bently  speaks  of  him 
as  residing  in  Salem.    And  all  seem  to  agree  that  he 
was  of  the  Salem  church. 

The  "  Farm  House  "  still  standing  on  the  estate  so 
improved  and  adorned  by  the  late  Hon.  E.  Bedington 
Mudge  has  been  claimed  to  be  the  identical  house 
reared  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Humfrey.  But  does  not 
the  structure  itself  show  that  it  belongs  to  a  later  per- 
iod of  New  England  architecture  ?  And,  moreover, 
the  late  Josiah  M.  Nichols,  who  spent  much  time  in 
patiently  examining  the  old  records  and  tracing  out 
titles,  maintained,  with  much  positiveness,  that  that 
part  of  the  Mudge  estate  did  not  come  within  any 
grant  to  Mr.  Humfrey.  The  writer  has  some  satis 
faction  in  the  assurance  that  the  "Farm  House  "  was 
reared  by  an  ancestor  of  his  own,  not  far  from  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century — a  Burrill,  of  the  old 
Burrill  family  of  Tower  Hill,  Lynn. 

Ebenezer  Burrill,  the  first  of  the  name  who  settled 
in  Swampscott,  became  possessor  of  the  land  there  by 
the  will  of  his  father,  known  as  Lieutenant  John 
Burrill,  who  lived  on  Boston  Street  near  Federal,  in 
Lynn.  But  which  of  these  Burrills  or  whether  some 
other  of  the  family  built  the  "  Farm  House  "  is  not 
known.  Ebenezer,  by  will  dated  Jan.  14, 1761,  gave 
the  estate  to  his  son  Samuel. 

The  "  Farm  House  "  remained  in  the  Burrill  family 
many  years ;  and  the  noble  elm  in  front,  that  still 
spreads  its  patriarchal  branches  and  allures  to  its  re- 
freshing shade  thoughtful  age  and  buoyant  youth,  as 
in  far-off  years  it  allured  to  noonday  rest  the  sturdy 
toilers  on  the  farm,  and  at  evening  invited  the  youth 
to  their  moonlight  sports,  is  believed  to  have  been 
planted  by  one  of  the  family  about  the  year  1740. 

Historical  mistakes,  like  that  concerning  the  loca- 
tion of  Mr.  Humfrey,  are  not,  perhaps,  of  much  im- 
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portance  to  such  readers  as  merely  seek  casual  enter- 
tainment. But  they  may,  under  some  circumstances, 
become  of  grave  moment. 

Mr.  Humfrey  was  an  eminent  man,  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  colonists,  and  contributed 
liberally  of  his  abundant  means.  He  was  a  military 
commander,  a  legislator,  executive  and  judicial  ofl5- 
cer ;  and  all  his  doings  were  marked  by  ability  and 
integrity. 

A  similar  mistake  to  that  regarding  Mr.  Humfrey's 
location  has  prevailed  in  relation  to  Lady  Deborah 
Moody.  She  purchased  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
Swampscott  land,  and  probably  for  a  short  time  occu- 
pied the  house  on  Nahant  Street,  Lynn.  Lech  ford 
says  she  lived  in  Lynn,  though  of  the  Salem  church. 
She,  however,  could  have  been  about  here  but  a  short 
time.  Winthrop  speaks  of  her  as  '^  a  wise  and  an- 
ciently religious  woman,"  adding  thatshe  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Salem  church.  That  she  lived  in  Salem  a  part 
of  the  short  time  she  was  hereabout,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  The  eminent  authority  last  quoted  speaks  of 
a  tempest  that  unroofed  "Lady  Moody's  house  in 
Salem,"  the  site  of  which  has  been  fixed  by  antiqua- 
ries as  in  Washington  Street,  where  the  present  post- 
office  stands.  Mr.  Upham  describes  the  house  as  of 
one  story,  nine  feet  in  height,  and  with  a  flat  roof. 
She  was  a  woman  of  large  property  and  high  family 
connection.  Governor  Vane  was  a  kinsman  of  hters. 
On  account  of  her  convictions  regarding  infant  bap- 
tism she  was  virtually  banished,  and  in  1643  sought 
a  home  in  the  Dutch  jurisdiction  on  Long  Island, 
where  she  met  with  divers  misfortunes. 

It  would  not  profit  to  further  pursue  these  inquiries. 
And  it  need  only  be  added,  in  a  summarizing  way, 
that  there  seems  little  room  for  doubt  that  Mr.  Hum- 
firey  lived  on  the  easterly  side  of  Nahant  Street,  Lynn, 
very  near  where  Ocean  Street  now  opens  ;  that  he  had 
extensive  grants  of  land  within  the  present  bounds  of 
Swampscott  and  in  Lynnfield,  the  latter  including  the 
picturesque  little  lakelet  still  known  as  Humfrey's 
Pond  ;  and  that,  adjacent  to  his  residence,  he  owned 
a  considerable  tract,  including  much,  if  not  the  whole, 
ofwhatisnow  known  as  Sagamore  Hill,  on  which 
stood  his  windmill. 

There  is  naturally  a  sentimental  love  of  numbering 
among  our  own  people  distinguished  individuals. 
And  such  men  as  Mr.  Humfrey,  who  was  eminent  for 
his  public  services,  his  virtues  and  accomplishments, 
and  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln, one  of  the  first  noblemen  in  England,  might 
well  justify  such  love  in  the  good  people  of  Swamp- 
scott. But  there  stalked  a  skeleton  into  that  home. 
And  one  cannot,  with  complacency,  contemplate  the 
disasters  that  befell  the  tender  offspring,  left  by  father 
and  mother  in  most  unworthy  wardship.  Many  a 
pang  that  rendered  the  latter  days  of  Mr.  Humfrey 
miserable — almost  unendurable — arose  from  the 
strange  desertion  of  daughters  who  had  not  even 
reached  their  teens.    It  is  apparent  that  he  was  sadly 


disappointed  by  the  failure  of  certain  schemes  for 
political  advancement,  and  though  perhaps  not  broken 
down,  morose  or  irritable,  had  fallen  into  a  settled 
discontent;  and  that  his  wif«  was  intolerably  home- 
sick, ever  pining  over  her  privations,  and  yearning 
for  the  brilliant  scenes  of  her  early  home.  So  away 
they  wtnt,  leaving  their  little  ones  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  custodians  totally  unworthy  of  the  sacred 
trust. 


CHAPTER   CXXI. 

SWAMPSCOTT— ( Can^iwu^d). 
EARLY  SETTLERS  AND  LATER  RESIDENTS. 

To  gather  up  the  momoriala  of  thote  who  hare  gone  btfore  na,  to  r»- 
construct  their  liviDg  portraits  fh>in  historical  fivgmentsto  widely  aoat- 
tered;  is  a  work  of  time,  of  patience  aud  of  uureinittiDg  toil ;.  bat ,  oimm 
completed,  the  ancestral  lloe,  reaching  far  down  the  Tiata  of  the  pMt, 
will  stand  out  clearly  before  us ;  the  Imagea  of  our  fathers  will  tanderly 
liTtt  in  our  minds,  and  we  sbaU  reTerently  cherish  their  meoKiries,  af 
will  likewise  the  generations  to  come. — Sl<nfter, 

William  Witter. — One  of  the  earliest  settlers  in 
Swampscott  was  William  Witter,  a  farmer,  who  came 
in  1630.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  strong 
opinions  and  much  fearlessness  in  expressing  them — 
not  what  would  be  called  a  man  of  education,  but  one 
with  a  good  conception  of  manly  rights  and  account- 
abilities. He  was  a  sturdy  exponent  of  some  of  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  times,  and  a  zealooa 
participant  in  transactions  that,  in  a  local  way,  char- 
acterized the  period  in  which  he  lived.  One  of  the 
earliest  occurrences  in  his  life  of  agitation  was  an  of- 
fense for  which,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1643,  he  was 
presented  at  the  Salem  court.  Says  the  record : 

"William  Witter— Now  comeing  in,  answered  humbly,  and  confened 
his  Ignorance,  and  bis  willingneas  to  see  Li^ht.  and  (upon  Mr.  Norris,  our 
Elder,  his  speech)  seemed  to  be  staggered,  Ineamuch  as  that  he  oame  in 
court  meltinglie.  Sentence— Hare  called  oar  ordenonce  of  God,  a  badge 
of  the  whore— on  some  Lecture  day,  the  next  5th  day,  being  a  pablie 
fiist.  To  acknowledge  his  fait.  And  to  ask  Mr.  Cobbett  forgiwiMfla, 
in  saying  he  spok  against  his  conscience.  And  enjoined  to  be  hear* 
next  court  att  Salem.*' 

Mr.  Cobbet,  whose  forgiveness  was  to  be  asked,  was 
a  colleague  of  Rev.  Mr.  Whiting,  minister  of  the 
Lynn  church ;  and  Mr.  Norris,  under  whose  speech  he 
seemed  ''  staggered,"  was  then  minister  of  the  Salem 
church,  and  a  successor  of  Hugh  Peters,  who  was  in- 
termediate between  him  and  Roger  Williams.  The 
oflfenseof  Mr.  Witter  was  his  declaring  that  infant 
baptism  was  sinful.  He  had  evidently  imbibed  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Williams,  with  whom,  it  is  fair  to 
presume,  considering  the  proximity  of  their  residences, 
he  had  neighborly  acquaintance. 

Three  years  after  the  above  episode — that  is,  in 
1646 — it  is  found  that  he  was  again  presented  at  the 
Quarterly  Court, — 
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**l[ormjing  that  tbey  who  sUyed  while  aChilde  Is  baptized,  doe  wor- 
Mp  the  djTil ;  also  Henry  Collens  and  Matbew  West,  deling  with  him 
about  the  former  speeche,  he  speakM  to  them  after  this  manner.  That 
tbey  who  stayed  at  the  baptising  of  a  Ohilde,  did  take  the  name  of  the 
Father  Bonn,  and  holly  ghoet  in  Taine  and  broke  the  Saboth,  and  con 
fesseth  and  Jiutlfleth  his  former  speech.  Sentence  of  Court  is.  an  In- 
iuncUon  next  Lord's  day,  being  faire,  that  he  make  a  publique  confes- 
rion  to  Satisfaction.  In  the  open  congregation  at  Lyn,  or  else  to  answer 
it  at  the  next  General  Court.  And  concerning  his  opinion,  the  court 
hath  yet  patience  toward  him,  till  they  see  if  he  be  obstinate,  and  only 
admonish  him.** 

These  incidents  clearly  show  the  drift  of  Mr.  Wit- 
tpr's  opinions,  his  fearlessness  in  expressing  them  and 
the  repugnance  with  which  they  were  received.  And 
his  faith  seems  to  have  strengthed  with  his  years ;  for 
when  those  Baptist  missionaries  from  Rhode  Island 
—John  Clark,  John  Crandall  and  Obadiah  Holmes — 
appeared,  in  1651,  they  quartered  in  Swampscott,  at 
his  house,  where,  on  Sunday,  July  20th,  Mr.  Clark 
preached,  administered  the  sacrament  and  rebaptized 
Mr.  Witter,— 

**This  being  reported  to  the  authorities**  (says  Mr.  Lewia),  *'  two  con- 
stables went  down  to  Swampscot  to  apprehend  them  as  disturbers  of  the 
peace.  They  carried  a  warrant  with  this  direction,  which  had  been 
granted  by  Hon.  Bobt.  Bridges :  *  By  virtue  hereof,  you  are  required  to 
go  to  the  houee  of  William  Witter,  and  so  to  search  from  house  to  house 
for  certain  erroneous  persona,  being  strangers,  and  them  to  apprehend, 
and  in  nfe  custody  to  keep,  and  to-morrow  morning,  at  8  o*clock,  to 
bring  before  me.*  Mr.  Clark  says :  *  While  I  was  yet  speaking,  there 
comes  into  the  house  where  we  were,  two  constables,  who  with  their 
clamorous  tongnee  make  an  interruption,  and  more  uncivilly  disturbed 
as  than  the  pursuivants  of  the  old  English  bishops  were  wont  to  do.' 
In  the  afternoon  they  were  taken  to  Mr.  Whiting's  meeting,  where 
they  refueed  to  uncover  their  heads.  Mr.  Bridges  ordered  a  constable 
to  take  off  their  hats,  when  one  of  them  attempted  to  speak,  but  was 
prevented. 

"At  the  ckMe  of  the  meeting  one  of  them  made  some  remarks, after 
which  they  were  taken  to  the  Anchor  Tavern,  and  guarded  through 
the  night.  In  the  morning  they  were  sent  to  Boston  and  imprisoned. 
On  the  thirty-first,  the  Court  of  Assistants  sentenced  Mr.  Holmes  to 
pay  a  floe  of  thirty  pounds,  Mr.  Clark  of  twenty,  and  Mr.  Crandall 
of  Ave.  The  fines  of  Clark  and  Crandall  were  paid ;  but  Mr.  Holmes 
refued  to  pay  his,  or  suffer  it  to  be  paid,  and  was  retained  in  prison 
tUi  September,  when  he  was  publicly  whipped.  Wlien  brought  to  the 
place  of  execution,  be  reques'ed  liberty  to  speak  to  the  people,  but 
the  presiding  ofllcar,  one  Fimf,  rightly  named,  refused,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  stripped.  His  friends  brought  some  wine,  which  tbey  requested 
him  to  driukf  but  he  declined  it,  lest  the  spectators  should  attribute 
his  fortitude  to  drink.  The  whip  was  made  of  three  cords,  and  the  ex- 
ecnttooer  spat  three  times  in  his  own  hands,  that  he  might  not  fail  to 
boDOT  justice.  In  a  manuscript  left  by  Governor  Joseph  Jenks,  it  is 
written  that  '  Mr.  Holmes  was  whipped  30  stripes,  and  in  such  an  un- 
merciful okanner  that  for  many  days,  if  not  some  weeks,  be  could  not  take 
rM(,  bat  as  he  lay  upon  his  knees  and  elbows,  not  being  able  to  tnttw 
any  part  of  the  body  to  touch  the  bed.*  As  the  man  began  to  lay  on  the 
■tripes,  Holmes  said,  '  though  my  flesh  should  fail,  yet  my  Ood  will  not 
fidl'  He  then  prayed,  ♦  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.*  When  he 
WM  rsleaaed,  two  q>ectaton,  John  Shaw  and  John  Hasel,  went  up  and 
took  bold  of  bis  hand  to  sympathise  with  him,  for  which  they  were  fined 
forty  shillings  each.  Such  is  the  bitterness  of  reliffious  persecution.  Dr. 
John  Clark  waa  one  of  the  must  respectable  physicians  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  wrote  a  book  entitled  *  III  News  from  New  England,'  with  a  full 
•ocoont  of  this  persecution." 

Mr.  Witter  appears  to  have  been  afflicted  with 
blindness,  though  i^ot  total,  it  is  gratifying  to  believe. 
Mr.  Clark,  in  his  narrative,  says : 

**  It  came  to  pass  that  we  three  (himself,  Crandall  and  Holmes),  by  the 
good  hand  of  God,  came  into  the  Mathatusets  Bay  upon  the  16  day  of 
the  6th  Moneth  61 ;  and  upon  the  I9th  of  the  same,  upon  occasion  of 
»,  we  came  into  a  Town  in  the  same  Bay  called  Lin,  where  we 


lodged  at  a  Blind-man*8  house  neer  two  miles  out  of  the  Town,  by  name 
William  Witter,  who  being  baptized  into  Christ  waits,  as  we  also  doe, 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  full  con«)lation  of  the  Israel  of 
God.** 

For  his  re-baptism,  and  for  neglecting  to  attend  on 
the  discourses,  Mr.  Witter  was,  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, presented  at  the  Salem  court. 

These  proceedings,  taken  together,  not  only  illus- 
trate the  persistent  character  of  Mr.  Witter,  and  the 
faithfulness  of  the  sufferers  to  their  convictions  but 
also  the  relentless  rigor  of  the  laws  and  the  unpitying 
bigotry  of  some,  at  least,  of  those  in  authority. 

Let  us  now  give  an  incident  or  two  of  a  more 
worldly  nature,  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Witter.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Poquanum,  the  Indian 
ciiief,  known  among  the  English  as  Duke  William  or 
Black  Will,  although  the  acquaintance  must  have 
been  short,  as  the  dusky  noble  was  killed  in  1633. 
He  was  a  chief  extensively  known,  and  held  in  con- 
siderable repute ;  a  large  land-owner,  if  all  that  he 
claimed  was  really  his.  It  was  he  who  sold  Nahant  to 
Thomas  Dexter,  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  transaction 
which  occasioned  much  trouble  and  expense  to  the. 
town  in  after  years. 

Mr.  Witter,  according  to  a  deposition  of  his,  made 
April  15,  1657,  purchased  his  own  house-lot  of  the 
Duke,  and  not  that  alone,  but  hundreds  of  other  eli- 
gible acres.  Says  he :  "  Blacke  will  or  Duke  william, 
so  called,  came  to  my  house  (which  was  two  or  three 
miles  from  Nahant),  when  Thomas  Dexter  had 
bought  Nahant  for  a  suit  of  clothes ;  the  said  Black 
will  Asked  me  what  I  would  give  him  for  the  Land 
my  house  stood  uppon,  it  being  his  land,  and  his 
ffather's  wigwam  stood  their  abouts,  James  Sagomore 
and  John,  and  the  Sagomore  of  Agawame,  and  diners 
more,  And  George  Sagomore,  being  a  youth  was  pres- 
ent, all  of  them  acknowlidginge  Black  will  to  be 
the  Right  owner  of  the  Land  my  house  stood  on, 
and  Sagomore  Hill  and  Nahant  was  all  his;''  and 
adds  that  he  "  bought  Nahant  and  Sagomer  Hill  and 
Swamscoate  of  Black  William  for  two  pestle  stones." 
Not  an  .  exorbitant  price,  compared  with  that  at 
which  those  lands  would  sell  for  in  this  year  of  grace. 
In  the  legal  proceedings  of  the  town  to  obtain  perma- 
nent relief  from  the  annoying  claims  of  Mr.  Dexter, 
Mr.  Witter  testified  in  support  of  the  purchase. 

Black  Will's  Cliff,  the  commanding  battlement  of 
turf-crowned  rnck  that  rises  near  the  southeasterly 
end  of  King's  Beach,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site 
of  Poquanum's  habitation.  It  must  have  been  a  lovely 
and  salubrious  spot  in  those  days,  as  it  still  is,  though 
shorn  of  much  of  its  pristine  beauty  and  romance. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  Indian  who,  in 
1602,  went  on  board  of  Gosnold's  ship,  and  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  voyagers  welcomed  them  in  plain  Eng> 
lish,  being  likewise  clothed  in  an  English  suit. 

Mr.  Witter  died  in  1659,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

George  Keysar.— -Mr.  Keysar  is  stated  to  have 
been  here  as  early  as  1630,  and  to  have  settled  as  a 
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miller  at  Swampscott.  If  so,  he  was  probably  a  mil- 
ler without  a  mill,  for  Mr.  Humfrey's  mill,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  only  one  within  a  large  cir- 
cuit, was  on  Sagamore  Hill,  in  Lynn.  In  Thompson's 
Sketches  this  is  found :  "  George  Keysam  [Keysar], 
a  tanner  in  Swampscott,  and  who  was  admitted  a  free- 
man in  December  14,  1638  (Savage  says  March  14, 
1639),  was  probably  connected  with  Mr.  Ingalls's  es- 
tablishment.'' There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Keysar 
was  a  tanner,  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  he  carried 
on  the  business  in  what  is  now  known  as  West  Lynn, 
and  that  his  tannery  was  on  Boston  Street,  very  near 
where  the  tubular  wells  were  sunk,  in  1880.  It  was 
in  a  tan-pit  of  his  that  a  child  of  Thomas  Newhall, 
who  lived  near,  was  drowned  in  1666.  This  clearly 
appears  by  the  recorded  testimony  of  two  witnesses: 
"We,  Robert  Potter  and  John  Newhall:  under- 
standin  by  too  testimonies.  That  Thomas  Newhall's 
child  waj^  drownded  in  a  pett,  which  pett  we  heard 
G^eorge  Keesar  say  he  digged  :  farther  we  doe  Testifie 
that  George  Keesar  had  a  tanfatt  in  that  pett.  I, 
John  Newhall,  doe  furder  testifie  that  George  Keysar 
did  take  up  his  fatt  and  lefl  the  pett  open." 

This  George  Keysar  was  a  respectable  man,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  Edward  Holyoke,  ancestor  of 
the  venerated  Dr.  Holyoke,  of  Salem,  and  others  of 
the  name  hereabouts.  He  is  thus  remembered  in  his 
father-in-law's  will,  dated  December  25,  1658:  "I 
dispose  of  the  yoke  of  oxen  and  my  mare  to  my  son- 
in-law,  George  Keysar."  He  also  disposes  of  articles 
of  clothing  to  one  and  another,  and  then  says,  *'  all 
the  rest  of  my  wearing  apparell  to  my  son,  Keysar." 
He,  Keysar,  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  town,  in  1657,  to  oppose  the  claim  of "  ffarmer 
Dexter "  to  Nahant,  under  his  purchase  from  Black 
Will,  for  a  suit  of  clothes.  He  seems,  afler  getting 
well  along  in  years,  to  have  removed  to  Salem,  and 
there,  perhaps,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  great  tanning 
business  of  the  present  day. 

Confusion  may  have  arisen  in  this  case,  also,  by  the 
uncertainty  as  to  what  in  these  early  days  was  meant, 
territorially,  by  **  Swampscott."  Or  there  may  have 
been  a  confusion  of  names.  There  was  a  Thomas 
Keysar  here  quite  early — perhaps  a  brother  of  George, 
whom  the  Lynn  people  would  probably  very  readily 
give  over  to  Swampscott.  He  figures  somewhat 
largely  and  not  very  creditably  on  the  records. 
"  One  Keysar,  of  Lynn,"  Winthrop  calls  him.  In 
1645  he  Hailed  as  mate  under  a  Captain  Smith,  who 
is  represented  to  have  been  a  Boston  church  member, 
in  the  ship  "  Rainbow,"  on  a  cruise  to  Guinea,  in  a 
slave-hunting  expedition.  And  on  the  Airican  coast 
and  other  parts,  things  seem  to  have  been  carried  on 
with  a  high  hand.  In  conjunction  with  some  Eng- 
lish adventurers,  they  attacked  the  natives  and  killed 
many.  Winthrop  says  that  some  of  the  mariners 
confessed  that  "  near  one  hundred  were  slain."  They 
had  on  hand  but  two  of  the  slaves  when  they  reached 
Boston,  but  great  indignation  was  manifested  on  ac- 


count of  their  nefarious  treffic.  These  two  were  the 
first  slaves  in  New  England.  Keysar  and  his  captain 
had  serious  difficulties  which  led  to  violence,  or  at 
least  threats  of  violence,  while  abroad,  and  lawsuits 
at  home.  The  court  adjudged  Keysar  to  have  dam- 
aged Smith  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  required 
him  to  pay  a  substantial  sum.  But  in  regard  to  the 
negroes  for  whom  Smith  claimed  compensation,  the 
court  says,  "  for  the  negars,  they  being  none  of  his, 
but  stolen,  we  thinke  mette  to  alowe  nothing."  They 
also,  in  adjusting  matters,  required  that  ''Captain 
Smith  should  alow  Kaesar  10/.  for  threatening  to 
pistol  him."  The  two  were  also  proceeded  against 
criminally  by  Richard  Saltonstall,  as  prosecuting 
officer,  who,  in  his  presentation  to  the  court,  says : 
"  I  conceive  myselfe  called  by  virtue  of  my  place  to 
act  in  the  case  concerning  the  Negars  taken  by  Cap- 
tain Smith  and  Mr.  Keser ;  wherein  it  is  apparent 
that  Mr.  Keser  upon  a  Sabbath  day  gave  chace  to 
certaine  Negers;  and  upon  the  same  day  took  diverse 
of  them ;  and  at  another  time  killed  others  and  burn- 
ed one  of  their  townes."  A  committee  was  subse- 
quently appointed  '^  to  examine  witnei>8e8  and  draw 
up  y*  case  about  Captain  Smith  and  M'.  Kesar  kil- 
ing,  stealing  and  wronging  y*  n^ars."  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  pursue  this  matter  in  detail  to  its  final 
termination.  One  purpose  in  introducing  it  is  to 
show  the  utter  detestation  in  which  slavery  was  held 
by  this  community  even  at  that  early  period,  when 
the  civilized  world  regarded  it  in  a  very  different 
light  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  conduct  of 
Smith  and  Keysar  was  the  occasion  of  the  d^er- 
mined  action  of  the  court  against  "  the  hainous  and 
crying  slnn  of  man  stealing,"  which  took  place  soon 
after.  There  is  nothing  special  to  indicate  that 
Thomas  was  the  Swampscott  Keysar,  though  he  was 
a  sailor  and  that  was  a  maritime  settlement.  He  evi- 
dently lived  in  some  part  of  Lynn,  and  there  will 
hardly  be  any  great  neighborhood  strife  for  the 
honor  of  harboring  him. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  confusion  has 
in  many  cases  been  made  by  attempting  to  identify 
some  of  the  early  settlers  by  their  occupation.  They 
generally  followed  different  callings  at  different 
periods,  and  sometimes  simultaneously.  In  the  old 
country  they  pursued  one  kind  of  business  and  were 
designated  by  that.  But  here  it  was  different,  for 
there  was  not  enough  in  one  kind  of  industry  to 
keep  them  busy.  Thus  even  at  a  considerably  later 
period,  the  father  of  Franklin,  while  in  England,  was 
a  dyer,  but  after  settling  in  Boston  he  found  that 
there  was  little  to  be  done  in  that  trade,  and  so  set 
up  as  a  tallow  chandler.  He  was  therefore  known 
both  as  a  dyer  and  a  candle-maker. 

Daniel  King  and  his  Family. — Just  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  where  Lewis  Street,  Lynn,  reaches  the 
Swampscott  line,  lies  King's  Beach.  It  is  one  of  the 
larger  beaches  that  stretch  along  our  shore,  and  is  of 
hard,  compact,  fine  and  sparkling  sand.    Here,  and 
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upon  Blaney's  Beach,  which  lies  a  little  farther  east- 
ward, were  for  many  years  witnessed  scenes  of  great 
activity  and  picturesqueness,  when,  towards  evening? 
the  numerous  little  fishing  crafts  returned  with  their 
daily  fares  ready  to  be  disposed  of  to  customers  in 
waiting  for  their  finny  merchandise.  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  trawl -fishing,  however,  which  was  about 
thirty  years  ago,  some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
stirring  picture  have  gradually  changed. 

King*8  Beach  perpetuates  the  name  of  a  family 
once  conspicuous  in  the  vicinity,  and  posnibly 
Bianey'tf  Beach  derived  its  name  from  Blahey  King, 
a  member  of  the  family,  though  most  probably  from 
some  of  the  Blaney  family,  who  also  appeared  there- 
about at  an  early  day. 

The  King  family,  as  a  whole,  enjoyed  a  good  local 
reputation,  for  they  were  enterprising,  well-connected 
and  evidently  ambitious  in  a  worldly  way.  Though 
located  in  and  about  Swampscott,  they  owned  lands 
in  other  quarters.  There  were  Daniel,  the  father, 
and  Daniel  and  Ralph,  the  sons.  Daniel,  the  elder, 
eeems  to  have  suffered  under  some  bodily  infirmity, 
as,  in  1646,  the  court  says :  "  In  ans*"  to  y*  peticon  of 
Daniell  King,  itt  is  ordered  y^  y*  peticone'  shall  ap- 
peare  before  y*  millitary  office's  of  y*  east  regiment, 
at  their  next  meeting,  who  shall  examine  his  allega- 
tions concerning  his  not  appearance  at  duyes  of 
trayning,  to  performe  such  service  as  might  have 
binn  imposed  on  him,  and  to  proceed  w^  him  accord- 
ing to  lawe ;  but  for  time  to  come,  this  Oourte  doth 
dischardge  him, in  regard  to  his  bodily  infirmity,  from 
attendance  vpon  ordinary  traynings,  for  any  service 
in  armes."  His  goods  had  been  taken  by  the  captain 
of  the  Lynn  train-band,  for  neglect  of  military  duty. 

In  1669  the  *' Dolphin,'*  a  vessel  belonging  in 
Gharlestown,  lost  a  topsail  and  some  other  rigging  in 
Ipswich  Bay,  and  these  were  taken  up  at  Lynn  by 
Mr.  King — Daniel  King,  the  elder,  it  in  probable—- 
and  he,  for  some  reason  that  does  not  appear,  refused 
to  give  them  up,  notwithstanding  recompense  had 
"  been  tendered  for  all  his  paynes  and  charge  in  se- 
curing the  same.  Uppon  application  for  redress,  by 
the  master,  Major  Uathorne  was  empowered  by  the 
Court  to  heare  and  determine  the  case  according  to 
lawe,  to  allow  what  recompense  he  shall  judge  meet, 
and  cause  said  sayle  and  rigging  to  be  delivered  to 
the  laid  master.''  This  transaction  does  not  seem  to 
leave  the  old  gentleman  in  a  very  favorable  light; 
but  there  may  have  been  explanatory  circumstances. 

Then  there  was  the  remarkable  lawsuit,  Taylor 
•gainst  King,  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the 
goring  to  death  of  the  plaintiff's  mare  by  the  de- 
fendant's bull,  which  was  decided  in  1646.  The 
vicious  character  of  the  bull  was  brought  in  question, 
and  the  testimony  develops  some  of  the  peculiar  cus- 
toms of  the  times.  Hon.  Robert  Bridges,  the  magis- 
trate who  granted  the  warrant  for  the  arrest,  at 
Swampscott,  of  the  three  Baptist  missionaries  from 
Rhode  Island,  Clarke,  Crandall  and  Holmes,  in  his 


testimony,  says:  ** ,  ,  ,  myself  being  on  horseback 
with  my  wyfe  behind  me,  y*  s*  Bull  stood  in  the 
high  way  as  I  was  riding  a  Longe.  When  I  came  up 
to  the  Bull,  not  knowing  whos  beast  it  was,  neither 
thinking  of  any  opposition,  I  struck  at  the  bull  w'h 
my  stick,  to  put  him  out  of  the  way ;  ymediately  y* 
bull  made  att  my  mare,  and  placed  his  horn  vpon 
her  shoulder,  and  had  well  nigh  overthrone  both  the 
mare  and  her  riders;  and  although  I  endeavord  to 
shunne  y*  bull,  yet  he  still  so  prest  vpon  mee  y*  I 
cannot  but  conceave  had  not  the  neareman  bin  att 
hand  to  beat  him  off  that  some  hurt  had  bin  done, 
either  to  o'selves  or  my  mare,  or  both ;  but  god's  good 
hand  better  provided."  Much  other  testimony  touch- 
ing the  character  of  the  bull  was  given ;  but  it  need 
not  be  introduced  here. 

The  judgment  in  the  case  was  as  follows:  ^'Bost. 
7:  8:  1646.  It  was  agreed  that  in  the  Judgm^  of 
Lawe,  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  y*  bull  did  kill  y* 
mare,  and  y'  y*  owner  of  y*  Bull,  upon  such  notice  as 
he  had,  ought  to  have  taken  order  to  prevent  any  fu- 
ture mischief."  .  .  .  "Salem,  18  6mo.  1646.  The 
magistrates  assembled  at  Salem  doe  judge  y*  m' 
King  shall  pay  halfe  the  vallue  of  the  mare  unto  m' 
Tayler,  w**  is  Judged  to  bee  7£,  that  is,  according  to 
the  rate  of  14£  for  the  mare." 

Daniel  King,  the  elder,  died  May  28, 1672,  leaving 
an  estate  appraised  at  £1528  9<.  The  son  Daniel 
married  Tabitha  Walker,  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Richard 
Walker,  who  lived  a  little  west  of  Saugus  River,  and 
who  became  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  at  its  organization,  in  1638.  The  son  Ralph 
married  Elizabeth,  also  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Walker. 
There  was  a  Shubael  Walker,  a  farmer,  living  at 
Swampscott  in  1640,  who  also  had  the  title  of  captain. 
He  was- apparently  a  sort  of  migratory  personage  living 
at  times  in  Rowley,  where  he  was  town  clerk,  in  Haver- 
hill, Bradford  and  Reading.     He  married  in  Lynn. 

Ralph  King  was  a  man  of  considerable  local  note 
in  his  day.  His  name  stands  first  of  the  grantees  in 
the  Indian  deed  of  Lynn,  executed  in  1686.  He  was 
one  of  the  "Seven  Prudential  Men,"  or  selectmen,  in 
1678.  In  1679  he  was  lieutenant  of  a  new  troop  of 
forty-eight  men  formed  at  Lynn  in  that  year,  his 
father-in-law,  Richard  Walker,  being  commander. 
Among  his  territorial  possessions  was  the  romantic 
little  headland  now  known  as  Phillips  Point.  A 
very  commendable  episode  in  his  life  was  his  zeal  in 
opposing  the  impudent  pretensions  of  Secretary  Ran- 
dolph, when,  in  1688,  he  attempted,  through  a  peti- 
tion to  Grovernor  Andros,  to  became  possessor  of  the 
whole  of  Nahant,  with  the  pleasant  dream,  no  doubt, 
of  erecting  it  into  a  lordly  n^nor.  But  Mr.  King 
was  not  left  to  work  single-handed  in  this  important 
matter,  for  such  strong  coadjutors  aa  John  Burrill, 
Oliver  Purchis  and  Rev.  Mr.  Shepard  entered  into 
the  affair  with  equal  enthusiasm.  He  died  in  1691, 
leaving  an  estate  quite  considerable  for  the  time,  the 
inventory  footing  up  £2365  As, 
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Daniel  King,  the  younger,  does  not  appear  to  ha^e 
been  quite  so  public-spirited  as  his  brother  Ralph, 
though  he  was  active,  if  not  always  successful,  in  bus- 
iness. In  a  memorandum  dated  May  6, 1653,  he  says: 
"  I  have  rec.  of  my  cosen,  William  Guy  [of  London], 
a  parcell  of  goods  amounting  to  the  valew  of  fforty- 
ffire  pounds,  ffourteene  shillings,  nine  pence  starling 
money,  which  goods  I  have  rec.  upon  the  account  of 
Guy  as  an  adventure  by  him,  promising  to  doe  my 
outmost  iudevor  for  the  sale  of  the  aforesaid  goods, 
and  to  make  him  returns  by  Christmas  next,  if,''  etc. 
But  such  "  ih  "  seem  to  have  intervened  that  a  settle- 
ment was  long  delayed,  and  the  matter  finally  got  into 
court.  Five  years  after — ^that  is,  in  1658 — his  father, 
Daniel  King,  Sr.,  makes  the  following  statement: 
**  Boston,  this  14th  of  August,  1658,  these  presents 
witness  that  I,  Daniell  King,  of  Lyn,  sener,  doe 
acknowledge  that  Capt.  Jn^  Peirce,  commander  of 
the  ship  ^Exchang,'  hath  bene  with  mee  and  de- 
manded of  mee  a  debt  of  aboutt  forty-five  pounds, 
which  my  sone  Daniell,  did  receive  in  goods  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Guy,  of  London,  haberdasher;  and  my  Answer 
is  that  my  sone  Daniel  is  gone  to  burbados  and  hath 
carried  with  him  goods  in  order  to  the  making  the 
returne  much  more  than  I  can  judge  will  ballancethat 
acc^  And  I  hope  either  by  this  time  or  very  sudenly 
hee  will  return  a  satisfactory  ace'."  Two  years  after 
the  foregoing  —  namely,  in  1660  —  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
King,  mother  of  the  delinquent  Daniel,  Jr.,  comes 
to  the  rescue  of  her  son's  credit  and  reputation  in 
the  following  propitiatory  epistle  to  her  nephew, 
Guy:  "from  Linn,  in  New  England,  Decemb'  the 
28th,  1660.  .  .  .  After  respeckts  presented,  these 
earr  to  lett  you  under  stand  that  yours  wee  have 
receved.  Return  you  manny  thanks  for  your  pa- 
tiente  lines,  but  being  much  troubled  that  wee  yett 
cannot  answer  your  ends  according  to  your  expeckta- 
tions.  Many  ways  wee  have  tryed,  by  Burbadoes,  by 
Bills  of  Exchange,  and  by  getting  of  Bever  for  you, 
but  as  yet  cannot  procure  anny  of  them.  But  by  the 
next  shepping,  I  hoape  wee  shall  find  out  some  way 
or  other  whereby  you  shall  have  sattisfacktion ;  my 
sonn  Ralph  and  my  sonn  Blaenny  douth  intend,  if 
pleas  god  they  live  and  doe  well,  to  com  to  England ; 
soe  hoaping  that  you  will  bee  pleased  to  ad  one  mitt 
of  patience  unto  your  aboundance  which  you  have 
had,  soe  resting  and  remaining  your  ever  loving  Ante 
till  death.     Elizabeth  King:' 

But  few  of  the  old  King  family  are  now  to  be  found 
in  Swampscott.  Some  of  the  descendants,  however, 
are  still  making  a  mark  in  other  places. 

It  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  introduce  brief 
notices  of  a  few  of  the  other  families  that  have  from 
time  to  time  become  conspicuous  in  Swampscott;  es- 
pecially of  such  as  have  not  come  under  notice  else- 
where. 

Blaney  is  an  old  Swampscott  name.  The  first  of 
the  family  here  was  John  Blaney,  who  can^e  in  ^65(9. 
It  does  not  appear  just  >Yhere  he  settled,  hut  l^e  marr 


ried  Hannah,  thought  to  be  a  daughter  of  Daniel 
King,  the  elder,  and  a  sinter  of  Ralph,  so  well  known 
for  his  public  spirit  and  business  activity.  He  had 
six  children,  an(^some  of  his  descendants  remain  in 
Swampscott  and  Lynn  and  many  are  scattered  abroad. 
For  his  second  wife  he  married  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Thomas  Purchis,  then  in  the  eighth  month  of  her 
widowhood.  Mr.  Purchis  died  in  1678,  at  the  alleged 
age  of  a  hundred  and  one  years.  He  had  been  in 
Lynn  but  about  a  dozen  years,  having  removed  hither 
from  Maine,  where  he  had  long  been  engaged  in  the 
fur  trade  and  where  he  owned  extensive  tracts  of 
land,  notably  that  on  which  Brunswick  now  stands, 
of  which  place  he  was  the  first  settler.  His  house 
there  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  and  pillaged  at  the 
time  of  the  King  Philip  War,  1675,  and  he  then  re- 
moved hither.  Blaney's  Beach  and  Blaney  Street 
perpetuate  the  name.  The  prosperity  of  the  fishing 
business  in  early  times  was  largely  attributable  to 
their  enterprise,  and  some  of  the  name  are  yet  among 
the  most  thrifty  in  that  industry. 

BuRBiLL.  —  The  Burrills  appeared  in  Lynn  at  a 
very  early  day  of  the  colony.  G^rge  C4une  in  1630 
and  was  one  of  the  richest  of  the  planters.  He  set- 
tled near  Tower  Hill,  in  what  is  now  known  as  West 
Lynn.  He  had  sons, — George,  Francis  and  John.  It 
was  long  a  famous  family,  and  counted  so  many 
worthy  sons  and  daughters  that  it  was  called  the 
royal  family  of  Lynn.  So  much  concerning  them 
appears  in  other  connections  in  these  pages,  that  little 
is  needed  here. 

The  Hon.  Ebenezer  Burrill,  a  grandson  of  Geoi^e, 
the  first  comer,  was  born  in  1679,  and  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  eminent  presiding  ofiicer,John  Burrill, 
so  long  in  the  House  of  Deputies,  and  who  was  com- 
pared by  Governor  Hutchinson  to  Sir  Arthur  Onslow, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  accom- 
plished speaker  the  House  of  Commons  ever  had. 
Ebenezer  was  himself  much  in  public  life,  being  a 
member  of  the  Crown  Governor's  Council  and  a 
Representative  for  a  number  of  years. 

It  was  the  Hon.  Ebenezer  who  became  the  first  set- 
tler of  the  name  of  Burrill  in  Swampscott.  He  set- 
tled, as  elsewhere  stated,  on  the  estate  given  him  by 
his  father,  and  which  included  a  portion  of  that  be- 
longing to  the  late  Hon.  Enoch  Redington  Mudge. 
The  old  farm-house,  which  Mr.  Mudge  deeded  to  his 
daughter,  Fanny  Olive,  in  1863,  is  the  identical  house 
in  which  Mr.  Burrill  lived.  Whether  he  or  his  father 
built  the  house  does  not  seem  certain,  though  it  was 
doubtless  built  about  the  time  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence there.  He  was  thrifty  and  able  to  provide  well 
for  his  family  of  ten  children.  And  the  writer  has 
some  pleasure,  perhaps  pardonable,  in  being  able  to 
trace  his  line  to  so  respectable  a  source.  Both  his 
grandmothers  were  granddaughters  of  this  worthy  of 
our  early  days.  Mr.  Burrill  died  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1761,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  Some 
of  his  Swampscott  lands  are  still  owned  by  descend- 
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ants,  and  though  not  many  now  lemain,  the  name  is 
perpetuated  in  Burr  ill  Street. 

Could  space  be  allowed,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
speak  somewhat  at  large  of  others  of  the  older  fami- 
lies and  also  of  deserving  individuals  of  later  days. 

There  was  Captain  Nathaniel  Blanchard,  who 
came  to  Swampscott  while  yet  a  boy,  determined  to 
work  his  way  up  in  the  world.  He  served  in  the  War 
of  1812 ;  was  ca[»tain  of  a  company  under  the  old 
military  organization ;  was  a  selectman  of  Lynn,  and 
a  warm  politician  in  the  old  Jacksonian  days,  and 
sometimes  commanded  the  stalwart  processions  of  the 
unterrified  voters  who  marched  up  to  the  polls  at  the 
old  Town  Hall,  on  South  Common  Street,  with  their 
band  of  music.  Good-natured  and  complaisant  was 
he  when  his  cohorts  were  not  interfered  with,  but  un- 
yielding and  defiant  when  opposing  partisans  stood 
in  the  way.  He  did  a  thrifty  business  for  many 
years  in  the  fishing  line,  and  was  the  builder  of  the 
first  brick-house  in  Swampscott.    He  died  in  1871. 

Ebenezeb  Weekb,  who  came  to  Swampscott  in 
1805,  as  poor  as  most  of  us,  rose  to  be  a  substantial 
and  much  respected  citizen.  He  engaged  largely  in 
the  fisheries,  and  pursued  the  lobster  trade  long  and 
to  much  profit.  He  also  kept  a  public-house  near 
Blaney's  Beach,  where  many  temporary  sojourners  have 
enjoyed  his  hospitality.  He  was  a  good  specimen  of 
the  true  Yankee,  who  is  ever  ready  to  turn  his  hand 
to  whatever  promises  beneficial  results,  and  his  good 
judgment  was  generally  a  safe  guide  in  his  various 
enterprises. 

Ikoalls  Family. — ^This  ancient  family  has  been 
•o  frequently  spoken  of  in  other  connections,  that  little 
need  be  said  here.  From  those  first  settlers,  Francis 
Ingalls  and  Edmund,  his  brother,  the  former  of  whom 
located  as  a  tanner  just  within  what  is  now  the 
western  border  of  Swampscott,  and  the  latter  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  just  over  the  present  eastern  bor- 
der of  Lynn,  have  sprung  descendants  who  have  in 
almost  every  walk  of  life  added  honor  to  the  family 
name.  At  the  present  day  are  to  be  found  prominent 
representatives  in  all  departments  of  bui^iness,  in 
science  and  literature.  In  political  stations,  from 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  down  to  the  humble 
municipal  office,  and  in  military  and  diplomatic 
positions  others  appear,  faithfully  acquitting  them- 
selves. Not  many  New  England  families  can  boast 
of  a  better  record.  A  few  of  the  lineage  still  remain 
in  Swampscott. 

Phtllipb. — This  name  has  long  been  known  at 
Swampscott.  The  first  settler  of  the  family  seems  to 
have  been  Charles  Phillips.  His  wife's  name  w&i 
Hannah,  and  he  had  two  children,  John  and  Hannah* 
He  may  have  been  father  of  the  John,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Lewis  under  date  1650.  The  name  of  Walter 
Phillips  likewise  appears  not  long  after.  And  it  was 
to  Walter  and  John  that  Elizabeth  and  Daniel  King, 
in  March,  1693,  sold  some  four  hundred  acres  of  land 
which  was  a  part  of  the  Humphrey  grant,  and  in- 


cluded some  of  the  land  eastward  from  Fishing  Point, 
which  has  of  late  years  become  of  great  value  for 
summer  resorts.  Waller  became  a  Quaker,  and  refused 
to  perform  military  duty,  for  which  a  fourth  of  an 
acre  of  his  land  was  seized  in  1708,  and  sold  for  pay- 
ment of  his  fines.  And  he  was  one  of  the  seventeen 
signers  of  the  letter  sent  by  the  Lynn  Quakers  to 
Gk)vernor  Dudley,  who  had  requested  a  list  of  the 
names  of  those  of  the  faith  in  the  town.  It  was  like- 
wise signed  by  Walter  Phillips,  Junior.  Walter  and 
John  were  ancestors  of  some  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
conspicuous  members  of  the  family  in  later  times. 
Indeed,  it  might  have  been  said,  for  many  years,  that 
not  to  know  the  Phillipses  was  not  to  know  Swamp- 
scott. It  was  an  energetic  and  thrifty  family,  as  a 
whole,  some  being  engaged  in  agriculture  and  some 
in  the  fisheries. 

Thomab  Widger.— Capt.  Widger  was  a  typical 
representative  of  one  class  of  the  old  Swampscott 
seamen.  Though  a  native  of  Marblehead,  he  made 
Swampscott  his  home  for  many  years,  and  djed  here 
on  the  21st  of  January,  1871,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years.  He  commenced  a  sea-faring  life  when  but 
nine  years  old,  shipping  at  that  time  for  a  fishing 
voyage  to  the  Grand  Banks.  He  afterwards  sailed 
on  merchant  voyages,  and  early  in  the  War  of  1812, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  and  remained  a 
year  in  a  prison  ship.  He  was  subsequently  in  the 
privateer  service,  sailing  from  Salem;  was  in  the 
famous  cruiser  **  America,'^  which  was  said  to  be  the 
fastest  ship  on  the  sea  at  that  time.  She  was  ex- 
tremely fortunately  in  her  captures,  bringing  into 
port  property  valued  at  considerably  more  than 
$1,000,000.  He  was  also  on  board  that  other  noted 
Salem  privateer,  the  brig  "  Grand  Turk,"  which  was 
manned  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  carried 
eighteen  nine-pounders.  She  was  at  first  commanded 
by  Capt.  Holten  J.  Breed,  a  brother  of  Andrews  Breed, 
who  so  long  kept  Lynn  Hotel,  and  uncle  of  the  fifth 
mayor  of  Lynn.  She  captured  nearly  half  a  score  of 
rich  prizes,  one  with  an  invoice  of  £30,000  sterling 
and  another  with  specie  to  the  [amount  of  $17,500. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  ** Grand  Turk"  was  sold 
to  the  eminent  merchant,  William  Gray.  One  of  the 
cannons  captured  by  her  found  its  way  to  Swampscott, 
where  it  has  done  service  as  a  patriotic  mouth-piece 
on  many  occasions. 

Mr.  Widger,  after  the  war,  was  again  in  the  Grand 
Bank  fishery ;  and  continued  to  follow  the  seas  till 
age  so  pressed  upon  him  that  he  fell  back  into  the 
humble  capacity  of  a  dory  fisherman.  His  habits 
were  temperate,  and  through  life  he  enjoyed  remark- 
ably good  health  and  well-preserved  faculities,  never 
requiring  the  use  of  spectacles  in  reading  the  finest 
print.  An  interesting  incident  in  his  stirring  life, 
and  one  indicative  of  his  horror  of  inhumanity  in  a 
sailor,  was  his  joining  in  the  famous  feat  of  tarring 
and  feathering  "  Old  Floyd  Iresou,"  which  remark- 
able performance  has  been  so  often  celebrated  by  his- 
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torian  and  poet.  It  should,  however,  be  kept  in  mind 
that  it  waa  long  since  positively  denied,  and  with  a 
show  of  much  reason,  that  Skipper  Ireson  was  guilty 
of  the  "  hord-horted  "  act  of  refusing  assistance  to 
the  wrecked  crew,  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  igno- 
minious treatment,  but  was  the  victim  of  false  accu- 
sation. 

In  the  career  of  Capt.  Widger  were  aptly  exempli- 
fied the  vicissitudes  of  a  sailor's  life. 

Enoch  Redington  Mudge. — Upon  the  left  of  the 
highway  near  the  entrance  of  Lower  Swampscott  by 
the  Lynn  road,  and  overlooking  King's  Beach,  por- 
tions of  Nahant,  a  long  stretch  of  the  bay,  with 
rugged  and  precipitous  bhores,  one  may  observe  a 
beautiful  stone  villa  with  an  extensive  lawn  in  front 
and  picturesque  surroundings,  indicating  taste  and 
wealth  in  the  proprietor.  This  was  the  residence  of 
the  late  Enoch  R.  Mudge. 

The  Mudge  family  did  not  appear  in  this  immedi- 
ate vicinity  at  a  very  early  period,  though  the  name 
was  known  in  the  colony  as  early  as  1638.  In  the 
desperate  encounter  with  the  Indians  at  Bloody  Brook, 
September  18,  1675,  James  Mudge,  a  soldier  in  Lath- 
rop's  "  flower  of  Essex,"  was  killed. 

Mr.  Mudge,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  bom  in 
Orrington,  Me.,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1812,  and  was 
a  son  of  Rev.  Enoch  Mudge,  a  native  of  Lynn,  and 
the  first  Methodist  minister  born  in  New  England,  a 
man  of  fervid  piety,  great  mental  activity,  and  pos- 
sessing, withal,  something  of  a  poetic  turn.  At  an 
early  age  Enoch  Redington  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Caroline  A.  Patten,  of  Portland,  Me.,  and 
they  became  the  parents  of  seven  children.  One  son 
and  two  daughters  survived  their  parents.  The  eldest 
son,  Charles  Redington,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
Union  forces,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
July  8,  1863,  and  the  eldest  daughter,  Fanny  Olive, 
died  July  23,  1879.  It  was  especially  in  memory  of 
these  that  Mr.  Mudge  erected  the  beautiful  St.  Stephen's 
Memorial  Church,  on  South  Common  Street,  Lynn, 
the  corner-stone  being  laid  on  the  19th  of  May,  1881. 

Mr.  Mudge  purchased  the  Swampscott  estate  in 
1843,  and  soon  after  set  about  erecting  the  villa  above 
alluded  to,  and  improving  and  embellishing  the 
grounds,  which  embraced  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 
acres ;  and  there  he  continued  to  reside  during  the 
warm  months,  till  his  death,  on  Saturday,  the  1st 
of  October,  1881.  He  was  at  his  place  of  business,  in 
Boston,  on  Friday,  and  on  his  way  home,  towards 
night,  called  at  the  church  in  Lynn,  to  inspect  the 
concluding  work  there.  Up  to  the  time  of  retiring  at 
night  he  appeared  in  his  usual  health ;  but  the  next 
morning,  before  rising,  was  seized  by  a  severe  pain  in 
the  head.  Medical  attendance  was  promptly  sum- 
moned, and  every  eObrt  made  for  his  relief,  but  with- 
out effect,  and  before  noon  he  had  breathed  his  last. 

The  burial  service  over  the  remains  of  Mr.  Mudge 
was  held  in  St.  Stephen's  Church,  then  just  on  the 
verge  of  completion,  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  October. 


It  was  the  first  service  of  any  kind  ever  held  within 
those  walls,  was  simple  and  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  rubrics.  The  tdifice  was  entirely  filled,  large 
numbers  of  distinguished  persons  from  abroad  and 
many  of  the  clergy  being  present.  The  large  attendance 
of  the  authorities  and  citizens  of  Swampscott,  and  of 
the  people  of  Lynn,  indicated  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  neighbors.  The  remains 
were  conveyed  to  the  cloister  garth,  and  there,  with 
prayer  and  sacred  melody,  and  words  of  Heavenly 
promise  and  amid  the  tears  of  loved  kindred,  com- 
mitted to  their  final  resting-place. 

The  death  of  no  one  in  this  community  has'  pro- 
duced more  wide-spread  and  unfeigned  sorrow  than 
that  of  Mr.  Mudge,  for  he  was  universally  respected 
for  his  integrity  as  a  business  man,  his  great  liber- 
ality in  the  furtherance  of  all  good  works,  and  for 
his  Christian  principles  and  genial  manners.  By 
diligence,  enterprise  and  uncommon  business  capa- 
city he  had  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  which  he 
evidently  regarded  as  entrusted  to  him  for  a  higher 
purpose  than  to  be  expended  in  mere  self-gratifica- 
tion. For  many  of  the  latter  years  of  his  lite  he  was 
extensively  concerned  in  cotton  and  woolen  manu- 
facturing, though  in  earlier  manhood  his  attention 
was  directed  to  other  pursuits. 

Mr.  Mudge  undoubtedly  regarded  the  erection  of 
St.  Stephen's  Church  as  the  crowning  work  of  his 
life.  And  that  elegant  structure  will  long  remain 
his  noblest  visible  monument.  It  is  gratifying  to 
think  that  he  lived  to  see  the  work  well-nigh  com- 
pleted, though  it  may  be  lamented  that  in  the  ways 
of  a  mysterious  Providence  he  was  not  spared  for  a 
few  additional  days  that  he  might  witn^iss  the  solemn 
ceremony  of  consecration — a  consummation  he  so 
devoutly  contemplated.  His  sudden  decease  sent  a 
thrill  through  the  community  such  as  is  rarely  ex- 
perienced. And  the  numerous  meetings  that  were 
held  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  by  business  men  and 
public  associations,  and  the  eulogistic  addresses  and 
resolutions  of  sympathy  showed  that  one  held  in  far 
more  than  ordinary  esteem  had  been  called  from 
among  us.  Governor  Alexander  H.  Rice,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Commercial  Club  at  Boston,  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1881,  paid  an  affectionate  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Mudge,  from  which  a  few  passages 
may  be  here  introduced :  ''  Mr.  Mudge  was  so  gen- 
erally known  and  so  universally  respected  and  be- 
loved, that  since  his  departure  every  breath  has 
seemed  to  bear  his  eulogy  until  the  atmosphere  has 
become  eloquent  with  his  praise.''  His  biography 
**  has  all  the  merit  and  all  the  romance  of  so  many 
American  lives,  which,  from  small  beginnings,  have 
widened  into  honorable  and  notable  results.  We, 
who  lived  in  the  same  city  with  him  and  were  £Eimil- 
iar  with  his  daily  walk  and  conversation  and  deeds, 
hardly  appreciated  him  until  he  was  gone.  It  was 
difficult  to  enter  the  rounds  of  enterprise  or  charity 
and  not  encounter  him ;  for  he  was  so  interested  in 
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them  all,  that  the  whole  social  fabric  seemed  consti- 
tuted with  him  as  an  elemental  part,  and  all  so  inter- 
dependent with  him,  that  we  quite  forgot  the  com- 
ing day  when  he  would  go,  and  the  fabric  stagger 
for  a  while  under  the  loss  of  vitality  which  he  con- 
tributed. 

•*  I  turned  away  from  his  grave  the  other  day,  as 
doubtless  some  of  you  did,  with  a  sense  of  personal 
bereavement.  The  world  seemed  more  vacant,  life 
less  cheerful ;  shadows  fell  in  unwonted  places,  and 
we  walked  pensively  and  with  hushed  voices,  lest  we 
should  disturb  the  supernatural  silence  that  was 
abroad.  A  friend  of  mine,  with  whom  Mr.  Mudge 
had  been  intimate,  came  to  my  oflSce  and  said :  *  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  lost  something,  and  I  grope  about 
fruitlessly  to  find  it,  and  return  with  a  larger  appre- 
ciation of  what  has  gone  from  us.' 

**  Do  we  not,  must  we  not,  in  the  consideration  of 
such  a  life  and  of  such  a  death,  feel  an  illumination 
which  dispels  the  shades  of  sorrow  ? — a  life  so  full  of 
honor  and  so  filled  out  in  usefulness  to  its  latest 
hours.  In  the  church  of  his  affections  and  in  whose 
form  of  worship  he  delighted,  among  his  life-long 
prayers  was  one  that  he  might  be  delivered  from 
sudden  death;  and  his  prayer  was  answered.  No 
summons  could  be  sudden  to  him;  none  find  him 
unprepared.    Besides,  to  such  as  he,  especially, 

'  There  Is  no  death  ; 
What  seems  so  is  transiUon  ;  this  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  bat  the  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 
Whose  portal  we  call  death/  " 

In  person  Mr.  Mudge  was  of  full  medium  size,  re- 
markably well  formed,  dignified  in  manners  and  al- 
ways very  attentive  to  those  who  addressed  him, 
whether  high  or  low.  He  was  quick  of  apprehen- 
sion, self  possessed,  decided  in  his  views  and  able  at 
all  times  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in 
him.  It  was  impossible  for  one  to  have  intercourse 
with  him  for  an  hour  and  not  perceive  that  he  was  a 
man  of  superior  mental  endowment.  And  those  who 
had  fellowship  with  him  in  church  work  were  at 
once  impressed  with  his  fidelity  to  his  clearly-defined 
principles,  his  bright,  cheerful  anticipations,  and  his 
freedom  from  bigotry. 

For  political  honors  he  did  not  aspire,  though  he 
served  a  term  in  the  State  Senate.  Yet  he  took  com- 
mendable interest  in  public  affairs,  labored  and  ex- 
pended liberally  for  the  advancement  of  enterprises 
that  he  believed  were  for  the  public  good.  He  man- 
ifested especial  interest  in  young  business  men,  gave 
lectures  to  them  in  Boston  and  improved  every  op- 
portunity to  urge  upon  them  the  formation  of  habits 
of  strict  integrity,  industry  and  moral  rectitude,  as 
the  ground  on  which  alone  permanent  prosperity 
could  rest.  Though  he  made  no  pretensions  as  an 
orator,  he  was  yet  a  very  effective  speaker  and  one 
who  always  secured  the  close  attention  of  his  audit- 
ors. His  style  was  earnest  and  indicative  of  his 
own  deep  convictions.   His  language  was  well  chosen, 
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his  points  concisely  and  clearly  presented,  and  his 
arguments  effective  from  resting  on  a  basis  of  sound 
common  sense. 

Mrs.  Mudge  survived  her  husband  but  a  short  time. 
And  her  remains,  together  with  those  of  their  chil- 
dren, Charles  Redington  and  Fanny  Olive,  were  laid 
beside  his  in  the  garth  of  St.  Stephen's. 

In  1886  the  parish  placed  a  fine  chime  of  ten  bells 
in  the  tower  of  the  church,  consecrating  them  "  to 
the  Triune  God  and  the  memory  of  him  who  gave 
the  Church."    The  first  ringing  was  on  Easter-day. 


CHAPTER  CXXII. 

SWJlW^SCOTT— {Continued). 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Egg  Bock—Sea-SerpetU^War  of  the   BtbeOionStatiiiioi^Beligiom  So- 
cietiM  cmd  other  Organbtalions. 

Egg  Rock. — Directly  in  front  of  Swampscott,  and 
about  three  miles  distant,  lies  Egg  Rock,  solitary, 
time-worn  and  storm-riven.  It  rises  eighty-six  feet 
above  the  tide,  and  in  outline,  when  viewed  from  the 
north,  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  couchant  lion,  a 
circumstance  which,  in  poetic  conceit,  has  produced 
the  figure  of  the  king  of  beasts  on  perpetual  guard 
against  invasions  from  the  sea.  True,  it  is  not  so 
perfect  in  delineation  as  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark's,  that 
guards  old  Venice,  or  Belgium's  Lion,  that  overlooks 
the  field  of  Waterloo  ;  but  the  elastic  imagination  is 
sufficient  to  supply  deficiencies. 

The  Rock  can  be  reached  by  small  boats  in  calm 
weather,  and  a  landing  may  be  made  at  one  point, 
and  only  one.  It  is  of  compact  feldspar,  three  acres 
in  extent,  and  has  about  one  acre  of  arable  soil.  It 
was  all  in  view  of  the  celebrated  scientist,  Agassiz,  as 
he  meditatively  sat  upon  the  veranda  of  his  delight- 
ful summer  home  at  Nahant,  and,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  attracted  many  an  inquiring  gaze,— inquir- 
ing as  to  its  origin  and  age.  It  is  said  that  he  pro- 
nounced it  an  outcropping  of  the  rocky  base  of  Na- 
hant, and  asserted  that  it  must  have  stood  there,  one 
of  nature's  earliest  pyramids,  ages  before  Europe 
emerged  from  the  chaotic  mass. 

The  name  originated  in  the  fact  that  formerly  great 
numbers  of  sea-birds  there  deposited  their  eggs ;  few, 
however,  are  at  present  seen  about  there.  The  Rock 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1856,  and  a  light- 
house soon  after  erected  upon  it,  at  a  cost  of  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  dollars,  the  light  being 
shown  for  the  first  time  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of 
September,  1856.  It  was  at  first  a  white  light,  but 
in  June,  1857,  was  changed  to  red.  The  dome  is  one 
hundred  and  seven  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  in  the  waters  about  Egg  Rock  that  the  famous 
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sea-serpent  has  pursued  his  gambols,  attracted,  per- 
haps, by  the  abundance  of  his  favorite  food.  Sharics, 
too,  are  sometimes  seen,  openinji;  their  hungry  jaws 
for  a  dainty  morsel,  that  may  not  be  found  in  deeper 
water.  And  even  the  venturesome,  or  more  probably 
bewildered,  whale  has  occasionally  been  seen  within 
the  dangerous  precinct.  Anciently,  great  quantities 
of  the  smaller  fish  were  found  here,  and  some  kinds 
that  are  now  seldom  seen ;  fish,  as  well  as  birds,  hav- 
ing steadily  retired  before  the  pressing  tide  of  human 
population. 

"the  sea-serpent. 

**  Th«  great  sea^nske  *b  the  labject  of  my  Terae  ; 
For,  though  my  eyes  have  never  yet  beheld  him, 
Nor  never  shall  desire  the  hideous  sight, 
Tet  many  accounts  of  men  of  truth  unstained, 
Wlioee  every  word  I  firmly  do  believe, 
Show  it  to  be  a  very  frightful  monster.** 

^PHer  D<u$'$  Norla$td,  1749. 

Year  atler  year  come  renewed  accounts  of  the  appear- 
ance of  this  monster  of  the  deep  upon  our  coast — ac- 
counts which,  in  any  other  case,  would  be  received 
without  doubt  or  suspicion.  But,  somehow,  the  word 
of  the  most  truthful  is  here  subjected  to  criticism ; 
and  while  there  may  be  no  charge  of  deliberate  false- 
hood, there  is  evidently  a  belief  that  some  deceptive 
appearance,  aided  by  awakened  curiosity  and  credul- 
ity, have  supplied  the  marvelous  details.  There  cer- 
tainly is  no  wonder  that  still  a  large  majority  of  sea- 
side residents  have  no  belief  in  the  existence  of  such 
a  marine  wanderer.  To  this  day,  with  here  and  there 
an  exception,  the  Swampscott  fishermen,  the  yachts- 
men and  those  living  near  the  shore  ridicule  the  idea 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  prodigy.  Probably  not 
above  three  in  twelve  of  the  old  fishermen  believe 
that  anything  more  like  a  serpent  than  a  horse-mack- 
erel ever  sported  in  these  waters.  But  this  is  nega- 
tive; and  the  positive  testimony  of  even  three  credi- 
ble persons  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  outweigh 
it  in  most  minds.  Three  persons  might  see  a  thing 
that  forty  others  did  not  see,  though  in  a  position 
where  they  could  hardly  have  avoided  the  sight; 
but  their  not  seeing  it  could  not  strike  it  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

The  first  appearance  in  the  waters  of  Lynn  and 
Swampscott,  at  least  since  the  white  settlers  came, 
of  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  sea-serpent,  was  in  the 
summer  of  1819,  and  the  writer  well  remembers  the  ex- 
citement that  for  some  days  prevailed,  i^iany  people 
from  all  the  region  round  about,  some  in  carriages, 
some  on  horseback  and  more  on  foot,  at  times  assem- 
bled on  the  beaches  with  glasses  and  straining  eyes,  to 
watch  for  the  mysterious  stranger.  It  happened  to  be 
the  year  in  which  the  notable  Nahant  Hotel  was  built, 
the  fame  of  which  went  rapidly  abroad,  attracting 
great  numbers  of  genteel  guests;  but  whether  the 
serpent  was  emulous  of  being  reckoned  in  with  such 
company,  or  was  merely  summoned  as  an  outside  at- 
traction, it  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  inquire.    No 


matter  what  the  envious  keepers  of  other  establish- 
ments and  their  friends  surmised. 

There  have  been  too  many  descriptions  of  the  alleged 
sea-serpent,  to  require  any  particular  details  here ;  nev- 
ertheless, it  may  be  well  to  quote  a  brief  account  given 
by  Nathan  D.  Chase,  who  saw  him  on  his  first  visit, 
in  1819.  Mr.  Chase  was  a  man  whose  word  was  above 
reproach,  and  who  had  always  lived  so  near  the  sea  as 
to  be  little  likely  to  be  deceived  by  what  might  be 
the  mere  resemblance  of  a  serpent;  yet  he  was  young 
and  of  course  subject  to  the  sometimes  deceiving  en- 
thusiasm of  youth.  Says  Mr.  Chase:  '*I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  snakeship  oflf  Long  Beach  and 
Red  Rock.  He  passed  along  within  one  hundred  feet 
from  where  I  stood,  giving  me  a  very  good  sight  of  him. 
At  that  time  he  carried  his  head  out  of  water  about  two 
feet,  and  his  speed  was  like  that  of  an  ordinary  ocean 
steamer.  What  I  saw  of  his  Itngth  was  from  fiity  to 
sixty  feet.  It  was  very  difficult  to  count  ihe  bunches, 
or  bony  fins,  upon  his  back,  as  by  his  uudulatiDg 
motion  they  did  not  all  appear  at  once.  This  accounts, 
in  part,  for  the  varied  descriptions  given  of  him  by 
different  parties.  His  appearance  at  the  surface  of 
the  water  was  occasional,  and  but  for  a  short  time. 
This  is  the  best  description  I  can  give  of  him  from  my 
own  observation,  and  I  saw  the  monster  as  truly, 
though  not  quite  so  clearly,  as  I  ever  saw  anything." 

Four  respectable  persons  made  oath  to  having  seen 
him  on  the  20th  of  August,  1820.  Their  testimony  is 
embodied  in  the  following  deposition  of  Andrew  Rey- 
nolds, one  of  the  number,  the  others  concurring  in 
his  statements : 

**  T,  Andrew  Reynolds,  of  Lynn,  of  lawful  age,  depose  and  My :  *Tbat 
on  Saturday,  the  fUth  day  of  August  instant,  about  1  o'clock  p.m.,  I 
diacoTered  in  the  water,  near  Phillips  Beach,  at  Swampscott,  an  animal 
different  from  any  that  I  had  ever  seen  before.  He  was  lying  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  which  was  at  that  time  rery  smooth,  and  appeared 
to  be  about  60  or  <>0  feet  long.  Jonathan  B.  Lewis  and  Itonjamin  King, 
who  work  in  the  same  shop  with  me,  also  saw  him,  and  we  took  a  boat 
and  rjwed  towards  him.  We  approached  within  about  30  yards  of  him. 
and  bad  a  very  distinct  view  of  him.  He  had  a  head,  about  two  feet 
long,  and  shaped  somewhat  like  an  egg,  which  he  carried  out  of  the 
vrater  when  he  was  moving.  There  were  several  protuberances  on  hit 
back,  the  highest  points  of  which  appeared  to  be  seven  or  eight  indies 
above  the  level  of  the  water.  He  was  perfectly  black.  When  we  fint 
drew  towards  him,  he  was  moving  westerly  from  Phillips  Point,  and  s« 
we  drew  near  to  him,  he  turned  and  moved  eastward,  and  when  we  got 
within  about  thirty  yards  of  him  he  sank  under  water  and  disa^Mared." 

The  learned  naturalist  Agassiz  said,  in  a  lecture 
delivered  in  Philadelphia,  March  20,  1849 : 

**I  have  asked  myself,  in  connection  with  this  snl^ect,  whether  tbers 
is  not  such  an  animal  as  the  Sea-serpent.  There  are  many  who  will  doubt 
the  existence  of  such  a  creature  until  it  can  be  brought  under  the  dis- 
secting knife ;  but  it  has  been  seen  by  so  many  on  whom  we  may  rely, 
that  it  is  wrong  to  doubt  any  longer.  The  troth  is,  however,  that  if  a 
naturalist  had  to  sketch  the  outliues  of  an  Ichthyosaurus  or  Pleaiosaumi 
froi^tbe  remains  we  have  of  them,  he  would  make  a  drawing  very 
similar  to  the  sea-serpent  as  it  has  been  described.  There  is  raaeon  to 
think  that  the  parts  are  soft  and  perishable,  but  I  still  consider  It  pro- 
bable that  it  will  be  the  good  fortune  of  some  peraon  on  the  coast  of 
Norway  or  North  America  to  find  a  living  represeutative  of  this  type  of 
reptile,  which  is  thought  to  have  died  out.*' 

In  1849,  John  Marston,  a  respectable  and  truthful 
resident  of  Swampscott,  in  an  affidavit  sworn  to  before 
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Waldo  Thompson,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  says  that  as 
he  was  walking  over  Nahant  Beach,  on  the  Sd  of 
Aagust,  his  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  seeing 
in  the  water,  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  shore,  a  singular-looking  fish,  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent.  He  had  a  fair  view  of  him,  and  at  once  con- 
cluded that  he  was  the  veritable  sea-serpent.  His 
head  was  out  of  water  to  the  extent  of  about  a  foot^ 
and  he  remained  in  view  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes,  when  he  swam  off  toward  King's  Beach. 
Mr.  Marstou  judged  that  the  animal  was  from  eighty 
to  a  hundred  feet  in  length  at  least,  and  says,  '^  I  saw 
the  whole  body  of  the  serpent ;  not  his  wake,  but  the 
fish  itself.  It  would  rise  in  the  water  with  an  undula- 
tory  motion  and  then  al  1  his  body  would  sink,  except  bis 
head.  Then  his  body  would  rise  again.  His  head 
was  above  water  all  the  time.  This  was  about  8  o'clock 
A.M.  It  was  quite  calm.  I  have  been  constantly 
engaged  in  fishing  since  my  youth,  and  I  have  seen 
ail  sorts  of  fishes,  and  hundreds  of  horse-mackerel, 
but  I  never  before  saw  anything  like  this." 

But  there  has  been  so  much  fanciful  pro  and  con 
theorizing  by  learned  naturalists  on  the  question, 
that  the  tendency  has  been  rather  to  increase  than 
allay  doubt.  It  is  claimed  by  some — among  them  it 
is  said  Profes-^or  Baird  is  to  be  ranked — that  fish  have 
no  maturity,  and  hence  may  live  and  grow  perpetually. 
It  is  asserted  that  there  is  a  pike  now  alive  in  Russia 
which  was  known  to  have  been  living  as  far  back  as 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus ;  and  that  in 
the  Royal  Aquarium  at  St.  Petersburg  are  fish  which 
were  there  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Now,  if 
the  supposed  extinct  Ichthyosaurus,  or  more  likely 
the  Ple8iosauru8,--that  enormous  marine  reptile,  whose 
remains  have  been  found, — were  really  fish  (and 
the  perpetuity  of  fish-life  is  admitted),  is  it  unreasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  an  individual  or  two  of  the  race 
may  have  escaped  the  common  casualties  of  fish-life 
and  survived  to  our  time?  And  if  the  date  of  the 
sea-serpent's  birth  does  really  lie  away  off  in  pre-his- 
toric  ages,  he  has  had  ample  time  to  attain  his  enor- 
mous length.  But  if  one  ha-t  escaped  to  exhibit  himself 
in  these  latter  da3rs,  possibly  a  few  others  have,  and  per- 
haps, propagated  in  unknown  seas,  whence  there  has 
been  a  solitary  emigration  to  our  waters ;  or  even  more 
than  one  may  have  made  his  way  hither,  for  the  descrip- 
tions so  vary  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  several 
are  believed  to  have  been  seen.  Sea-serpent  stories 
are  by  no  means  new.  They  are  found  far  back  in 
history,  and  are  always  tinged  by  the  apprehensions 
and  superstitions  of  the  times  and  places  of  their 
origin.  Bishop  Pontoppidan,  of  Norway,  writing  in 
1751,  says  :  "  They  tell  me  that  these  serpents  fling 
themselves  in  a  wide  circle  round  a  boat,  so  that  the 
men  are  surrounded  on  all  sides ;  and  that  they  will 
sometimes  raise  up  their  frightful  heads  and  snap  a 
man  out  of  a  boat." 

The  remark  that  1819  was  the  year  of  the 
first  appearance  of  the  sea-serpent  in  our  waters  was 


not  strictly  true,  as  related  to  some  other  place:*.  He 
was  described  as  having  visited  the  waters  of  Cape 
Ann,  one  or  two  years  before. 

And  the  year  1886  becomes  memorable  for  his 
again  vouchsafing  his  presence  there.  Several  of  the 
numerous  summer  sojourners  testify  to  having  seen 
him,  and  give  circumstantial  accounts  of  his  enor- 
mous proportions  and  dignified  movements  as  he 
passed  in  review.  But  then  Cape  Ann  and  the  ad- 
jacent waters  have  abounded  in  wonders  ever  since 
good  old  Roger  Conant  pitched  his  tent  there.  Wil- 
liam Wood,  of  Lynn,  who  wrote  in  1633,  says, — 
^'Some  atiirm  that  they  have  seen  a  lion  at  Cape 
Ann.  .  .  .  Some,  likewise,  being  lost  in  the  woods,  have 
heard  such  terrible  roarings  as  have  made  them  much 
aghast,  which  must  be  either  devils  or  lions."  It  is 
not  probable  that  they  were  lions ;  but  as  to  the  other 
gentry,  if  the  Cape  is  now  free  from  them,  it  is  more 
fortunate  than  some  of  its  neighbors.  And  then 
again,  Josselyn,  under  date  1638,  tells  of  ''A  Sea- 
Serpent  or  Snake  that  lay  quoiled  up,  like  a  cable, 
upon  a  Rock  at  Cape  Ann.  A  boat  passing  by,  with 
English  aboard  and  two  Indians,  they  would  have 
shot  the  serpent,  but  the  Indians  disswaded  them, 
saying  that  if  he  were  not  killed  outright,  they  would 
be  in  danger  of  their  lives."  Very  prudent  of  the 
Indians,  but  not  so  brave  of  the  English.  Had  they 
killed  or  captured  the  monster,  perhaps  the  great 
mystery  of  the  sea-serpent  that  has  so  disturbed  these 
times  would  have  been  solved. 

The  fact  that  in  all  cases  when  the  spectators  have 
been  impelled  to  bravely  approach  the  monster,  he 
has  pusillanimously  sunk  out  of  sight,  would  indicate 
that  he  was  of  a  peaceful  or  timid  disposition,  and 
might,  in  the  mind  of  a  doubter,  recall  some  of  the 
legendary  incidents  of  money-digging,  wherein  just 
as  the  treasure* chei)t  seems  within  grasp,  it  suddenly 
sinks  away  and  is  no  more  seen.  There  are  still 
lingering  doubts  as  to  whether  the  accounts  concern- 
ing the  sea-serpent  should  be  r^arded  as  veritable 
truth,  or  set  down  as  a  chapter  in  the  great  volume  of 
•'  Fish  Stories." 

"  Strodehdrst,"  the  residence  of  Charles  W.  Gal- 
loupe,  Esq.,  at  G^lloupe's  Point  (a  partion  of  Phil- 
lips Point),  Swampscott,  is  picturesquely  situated 
upon  a  rocky  bluff*,  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean  and  but  half  a  score  of  yards  from  its  water's 
edge. 

The  mansion  is  of  quaint,  colonial  architecture, 
four  stories  in  height  on  the  ocean  side,  the  two 
lower  stories  being  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  and 
the  upper  ones  of  wood,  and  is  liberal  in  its  dimen- 
sions, containing  about  forty  rooms.  The  grounds 
are  tastefully  laid  out  in  lawns,  terraces  and  par* 
terres,  with  a  sufficiency  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  it  is, 
taken  in  all,  a  most  lovely  place. 

Phillips  Point,  of  which  Gal  loupe's  Point  is  a  por- 
tion, includes  the  territory  between  the  estate  of  Colo- 
nel John  Jeffries  and  Little's  Point,  being  limited  by 
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Phillips  Beach  od  the  east  and  Whale's  Beach  on  the  ^ 
west,  aDd  possibly  it  may  origiDally  have  included 
the  land  upon  which  the  Lincoln  House  now  stands. 

The  name  " Strodehurst "  is  taken  from  "Strode," 
in  Dorsetshire  County,  England,  an  estate  which  is 
now,  and  has  been,  in  the  possession  of  the  Gallop 
family  for  more  than  four  centuries.  John  Gallop, 
for  whom  the  island  in  Boston  Harbor  was  named, 
the  emigrant  ancestor  of  the  owner  of  "  Strodehurst," 
was  of  the  eighth  generation  in  descent,  and  came  to 
this  country  in  the  ship  "  Mary  and  John  "  in  1630. 

The  delightful  and  extensive  views  from  this  point, 
if  equaled,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  upon  the  shores 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  To  the  west,  surmounted  by 
High  Rock  (the  home  of  Moll  Pitcher),  are  seen  the 
towns  of  Swampscott  and  Lynn,  sloping  gradually  to 
the  sea,  their  pretty  residences,  graceful  church 
spires  and  monumental  chimneys  affording  a  most 
interesting  and  agreeable  picture  of  busy,  civilized 
life ;  farther  to  the  west,  the  high  lands  of  Saugus^ 
Medford,  Chelsea,  Somerville  and  Bunker  Hill  form 
a  pleasing  and  effective  background  to  the  sparkling 
waters  and  glittering  sands  of  Revere,  Crescent  and 
Nahant  beaches;  to  the  southwest,  Nah ant,  capped 
by  the  distant  Blue  Hills  of  Milton,  curves  its  comely 
arm  gracefully  around  the  waters,  forming  a  beauti- 
ful bay,  which,  if  it  does  not  emulate,  certainly  sug- 
gests its  gorgeous  sister  of  Naples.  Between  the 
surf-buffeted  rocks  of  Nahant  Point  and  the  bleak 
and  weather-beaten  cliffy  of  Egg  Rock  rises,  crowned 
with  pretty  houses,  the  summit  of  the  Hill  at  Hull, 
upon  which  many  of  our  Puritan  ancestors  found  a 
home,  long  before  the  arrival  of  Winthrop  and  his 
company.  To  the  south,  Point  Allerton,  which  vied 
with  Hull  (then  Natascot)  and  Plymouth  in  its  wel- 
come to  our  Pilgrim  fathers ;  Nantasket,  with  its  at- 
tractive beaches  and  hospitable  people;  Cohasset,  with 
its  tasteful  summer-houses,  and  Scituate,  with  its 
church-crowned  hills  and  its  merciless,  sea-jutting 
ledges,  stretch  along  the  horizon,  until  the  lofty  shaft 
of  Minot's  Light  terminates  the  line  of  the  land- 
scape, leaving,  interrupted  only  by  the  continually 
moving  procession  of  white-winged  vessels,  the  un- 
broken line  of  the  ocean,  until  the  rocky  shores  of 
Marblehead  Neck  complete  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing and  delightful  panoramas  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  place  is  familiarly  known,  and  has  been  long 
and  gratefully  enjoyed  by  the  numerous  summer 
visitors  of  the  North  Shore,  who,  through  the  liber- 
ality of  the  owners,  have  been  allowed  free  access  to 
the  premises. 

War  op  the  Rebellion.  —  Swampscott  ftir- 
nished  for  actual  service  in  the  field  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  men,  and  for  the  naval  service  twenty- 
five.  Says  Mr.  Thompson, — "One  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  of  the  men  who  enlisted  in  the  army  re- 
ceived a  bounty.  The  whole  amount  of  bounty 
money  voted  and  paid  by  the  town,  together  with 


that  raised  by  subscription,  was  $27,375;  other  ex- 
penses, $5814.41 ;  total  expenses,  $33,189.41.  There 
were  fifty-five  men  who  enlisted  in  the  army  and 
twenty-nine  in  the  navy  who  received  no  bounty.  All 
the  town's  quotas  under  the  different  calls  of  the 
President  were  promptly  filled,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  a  surplus  of  twenty-two  men  over  all  calls  was 
remaining.  .  .  .  That  the  ladies  of  the  town  were 
equally  patriotic  with  the  men  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  year  1862  they  formed  themselves  into  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Swampscott 
soldiers,  and  by  their  devoted  labors  were  able  to 
contribute  many  supplies  for  their  relief  and  comfort." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Redington  Mudge, 
eldest  son  of  Hon.  E.  R.  Mudge,  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  July  S,  1863.  He  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  a  young  oflScer  of  great  promise, 
and  at  the  time  he  was  killed  was  in  command  of  the 
raiment,  gallantly  leading  on  a  charge.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
with  the  1860  class.  His  remains  were  brought  to 
Lynn,  and  now  repose  in  the  consecrated  garth  of 
St  Stephen's  Church. 

Rev.  Jonas  B.  Clark,  who  had  for  about  twenty 
years  been  minister  of  the  Trinitarian  Congregational 
Society  of  Swampscott,  enlisted  as  a  chaplain  in  the 
army,  and  served  faithfully  till  compelled  by  ill 
health  to  resign.  Others  became  conspicuous  for  their 
bravery  and  soldierly  traits,  and,  as  a  whole,  the  men 
from  Swampscott  acquitted  themselves  in  so  merito- 
rious a  manner  as  to  receive  much  commendation. 

In  1883  the  Soldiers'  Monument,  in  Monument 
Square,  was  erected.  It  is  a  granite  shaft,  with 
bronze  trimmings,  and  cost  two  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  dollars.  Its  height  is  thirty 
feet,  and  it  has  four  bronze  tablets,  on  two  of  which 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  fourteen  soldiers  who 
fell  in  defense  of  their  country. 

It  was  proposed  to  place  at  the  foot  of  the  monu- 
ment an  old  cannon,  already  referred  to,  bearing  the 
date  1798,  and  some  insignia  of  British  royalty, 
which  has  an  intere^ting  history,  though  not  specially 
connected  with  our  Civil  War.  It  was  captured  by 
the  privateer  '*  Grand  Turk,"  during  the  War  of  1812, 
the  vessel  on  board  of  which  was  Captain  Thomas 
Widger,  who  died  at  Swampscott,  January  21,  1871, 
aged  eighty.  Some  time  after  its  capture  it  was 
brought  hither  and  used  in  firing  salutes  on  all  sorts 
of  public  occasions.  Its  most  lamentable  performance, 
at  least  since  it  quit  the  work  to  which  it  was  origin- 
ally destined,  was  on  the  4ih  of  July,  1857.  On  that 
day  John  Draper  and  Henry  Scales,  while  firing  a 
patriotic  salute,  were  fatally  injured  by  a  premature 
discharge.  Draper  had  an  arm  broken,  an  eye  de- 
stroyed and  was  otherwise  injured.  He  was  taken  to 
the  Massachusetts  Hospital,  and  in  about  two  months 
died  of  lockjaw.  Scales  received  a  bad  wound  in  the 
bowels,  and  had  an  arm  broken.  He  also  was  taken 
to  the  hospital  and  there  died.    The  venerable  war- 
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like  relic,  however,  is  not  now  (May,  1887)  at  its  pro- 
posed resting-place  near  the  monument,  but,  owing  to 
some  untoward  circumstances,  rests  on  the  premises  of 
a  Lynn  junk  dealer. 

Statistical  Items.— Poputo/ton. — As  elsewhere 
remarked,  Swampscott  was  set  off  from  Lynn  and  in- 
corporated as  a  separate  town  in  1852.  Since  then 
the  population  has  been  as  follows :  1855,  1335  ;  1865, 
1536;  1875,  2128;  1885,  2471. 

Valuation  and  Taxation,  1886. — Total  valuation, 
13,658,460 ;  of  which  $1,275,405  was  personal  estate, 
and  $2,383,055  real.  Number  of  tax-payers,  931,  of 
whom  347  paid  only  poll-tax.  Bate  of  taxation,  $9.50 
on  $1000. 

TuumDebt,  1886.— $55,500. 

Apprcpriations  and  Expenditures ,  1886.  — Whole 
amount  of  appropriations,  including  receipts,  $50,- 
214.01.     Expenditures,  $50,725.47. 

DweUinge,  Polls,  1886. — Number  of  dwelling-houses, 
655.     Polb,  657. 

Schools,  1886. — High  School,  1 ;  grammar  schools, 
2 ;  intermediate,  4 ;  primary,  3.  Appropriation  for 
support  of  schools  (including  $23.37  from  State  School 
Board),  $8523.37.    Expenditures,  $7664.36. 

Pftblic  Library,  1886. — Number  of  volumes,  5055. 
Circulation  during  the  year,  14,935.  Appropriation 
(including  certain  receipts,  amounting  to  $22.50  and 
dog-taxes  amounting  to  $262.60),  $585.10.  Ext)endi- 
tures,  $527.19. 

Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths,  1886. — Whole  num- 
ber of  births,  51, — males,  29 ;  females,  22.  Marriages, 
24.  Deaths,  whole  number,  40,— males,  16 ;  females, 
24. 

Cemetery, — The  Swampscott  Cemetery  was  conse- 
crated September  16, 1854,  the  address  being  delivered 
by  Rev.  Jonas  B.  Clark.  Up  to  January  1, 1886,  the 
whole  number  of  interments  was  783.  Interments 
in  1886,  26.  Expenditures  for  1886,  $219.29.  Re- 
ceiving tomb  built  1884. 

Appropriation  for  the  Poor,  1886.— $1500. 

Value  of  Public  Property,  1886,  including  Town 
House,  school-houses  and  other  real  estate,  together 
with  the  apparatus  and  other  personal  estate  in  use 
by  the  various  departments,  $71,353.70. 

RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES  AND  OTHER    ORGANIZATIONS. 

Religious  Societies.— The  First  Congregational 
Society  was  formed  on  July  15,  1846,  and  was  the  first 
church  organization  in  the  village.  Rev.  Jonas  B. 
Clark  was  the  first  minister.  In  1854  a  Methodist 
Society  was  formed.  Rev.  E.  J.  Best  being  the  first 
minister.  A  Christian  Society  was  formed  in  1865, 
and  a  chapel  erected  on  Burrill  Street,  Elder  W.  L. 
Hayden  being  the  first  minister.  A  Baptist  Society 
was  formed  in  1872,  and  Rev.  Lucian  Drury  settled 
as  pastor.  All  the  above  societies  have  good  houses 
of  worship,  and  are  zealous  to  promote  the  spiritual 
advancement  of  the  people.  And  it  should  not  be 
omitted  to  mention  that  Unitarian  and    Universalist 


services  have  been  held  at  intervals  for  a  number  of 
years,  especially  during  the  warm  season. 

Other  leading  organizations  are :  The  Free  Public 
Library;  Post  No.  118,  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic  ; 
Swampscott  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows, 


CHAPTER    CXXIII. 

SWAMPSCOTT— (awUmtted). 
industrial  pursuits. 

AgricuUmre—MamnfactHrm    FUheHe: 

Agriculture. — Swampscott  can  hardly  be  ranked 
as  an  agricultural  town,  though  it  has  productive 
land,  and  the  sea  throws  up  a  liberal  contribution  of 
valuable  manure.  From  recently  published  statistics, 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  farms  is  15;  yearly 
value  of  products,  $16,000 ;  bushels  of  potatoes  raised, 
1805;  dozens  of  eggs,  4200  ;  gallons  of  milk,  23,750; 
tons  of  hay,  447 ;  number  of  horses,  251 ;  number  of 
cows,  137. 

Manufactures. — Swampscott  cannot  certainly  be 
called  a  manufacturing  place.  To  the  present  time, 
indeed,  it  has  been  more  of  a  farming  than  manu- 
facturing town.  But  the  fisheries  have  always  taken 
precedence  of  all  other  industries.  So  little  has 
been  done  in  manufactures  that  the  public  reports 
have  oflen  passed  them  by  unnoticed.  Yet  shoemak- 
ing  has  long  been  engaged  in  to  some  extent,  es- 
pecially in  former  days,  as  a  winter  occupation. 

Fisheries. — Fishing  continues  to  be  the  great 
business  of  Swampscott,  as  it  has  been  almost  from 
the  first  settlement,  though  it  is  now  conducted  in 
quite  a  different  way  from  what  it  formerly  was.  The 
settlers  soon  discovered  that  the  bay  was  stored  with 
fish  in  great  variety  and  great  plenty.  The  following 
quaint  lines  of  an  old  rhymester  enumerates  some  of 
the  then  most  common  kinds : 

«  Nor  mnHt  we  from  our  list  leare  ont  the  stores  of  sarory  fish, 
That  fill  the  ponds  and  fill  the  sea  and  make  the  daintjr  dish. 
The  codd,  the  haddock,  halibut,  the  eel  and  pickerell, 
The  alewife,  perch,  bass  and  tautog,  the  smelt  and  mackerelL 
Lobeters  and  crabbs  too,  so  aboaod,  *tis  manreloos  to  see ; 
And  mussels,  clamms  and  great  qnahaugs  make  up  varietjr. 
Then  whyshoold  wee  not  lire  to  eat,  as  well  as  eat  to  live. 
And  bless  the  Lord  who  gare  the  meat  and  pray  him  e*er  to  gire  ?  '* 

The  Swampscott  fishermen  were  engaged  only  in 
dory-fishing  down  to  about  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, it  being  in  1795,  according  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
that  the  first  schooner  was  purchased.  She  was  of 
twenty  tons  burden,  and  named  the  "  Dove."  Two 
years  afterward  she  was  totally  wrecked  in  a  storm. 
Soon  after,  another  schooner,  named  the  "  Lark,"  a 
trifle  smaller  than  the  "  Dove,"  was  procured,  and  in 
1799  she  was  also  lost,  having  sunk  near  her  moor- 
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ings.  But  it  was  not  many  years  before  quite  a  fleet 
of  "jiggers,"  as  they  were  called,  stanch  and  graceful 
craft,  made  lively  the  Swampscott  waters  and  the 
deep  sea  beyond. 

The  neat  little  volume  lately  published  by  Mr. 
Waldo  Thompson,  entitled  "Sketches  of  Swamp- 
scott,"  to  which  reference  has  already  been  several 
times  made,  contains  many  interesting  facts  regarding 
the  place,  its  people  and  business.  And  we  cannot 
do  better  than  introduce  in  this  connection  some  of 
his  items  regarding  the  fishing  business  and  kindred 
employments. 

**  l>«cenib«r  16,  1826,  dx  echooDere  weot  out  fh>m  SwampKCott  in  the 
morning  and  returned  at  night  with  fifty  thoueand  pounds  of  fieh, 
chiefly  cod. 

'*  About  the  year  1828  oil  clothing  began  to  take  the  place  of  leather, 
and  in  a  few  yeara  the  eld,  heary  and  expenaire  equipment  was  known 
no  more. 

"In  the  year  1832  there  were  ten  small  Tessels,  manned  by  eighty 
men,  engaged  in  winter  fishing,  and  abont  sixty  dorymen  in  summer. 

**  In  the  year  1865  there  were  thirty-nine  reesel^  enguged  in  the  mack- 
erel and  cod-fishing,  aggregating  one  thousand  tons.  There  were  cap- 
tured fire  thousand  barrets  of  mackerel,  rslued  at  $60,000,  also  flfty-dx 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  quintals  of  codfish.  '96300  worth  of 
cod  liver  oil  was  sold  for  medicinal  purpoees. 

"  A  horse  mackerel  was  caught  August  20,  1856,  which  weighed  one 
thousand  pounds  ;  it  was  ten  feet  long,  and  six  feet  round  in  the  thick- 
est part.  A  snnfish  was  also  caught  off  Swampecott,  which  weighed  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

"In  1856  the  schooner '  Flight  *  caught  sixty-two  thousand  and  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  codfish  in  thirteen  hours.  The  schooner  '.lane' 
caught  a  Urge  trip,  and  twelve  of  her  fish  weighed  on  an  average 
fifty-siz  pounds ;  Captain  Nathaniel  Blanchard  caught  one  cod  which 
weighed  ninety-four  pounds. 

*' Some  of  the  fishermen  began  to  use  trawls  in  1857.  A  trawl  has 
fh>m  idx  hundred  to  ten  thousand  hooks;  the  lines  are  made  of 
cotton. 

**  February  26,  1863.  The  Swampacott  fishing  fieet  landed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  fish  on  Blaney's  Beach. 

**  In  1864  the  *  Minnehaha  *  caught  off  Boon  Island  three  hundred 
and  fif^  barrels,  and  the  *  Flying  Dart  *  one  hundred  and  thirty  bar- 
rels of  mackerel  in  about  four  hours. 

"  September  26, 1865  Augustus  Story  caught  a  halibut  which  weighed 
one  hundred  and  ninety-four  pounds.  He  received  154.32  for  his 
prize. 

"February  16,  1872.  The  schooner " Champion,'*  with  a  crew  of 
twelve  men,  caught  tliirty  thousand  pounds  offish,  which  sold  at  four 
cents  apouud.    The  next  day's  catch  yielded  972.00  per  man. 

"  While  J.  O.  Twisden  was  fishing  in  the  bay,  in  1878,  he  lost  his  two- 
pound  lead  and  line,  and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  fishing  near  the  same 
place,  he  captured  the  fish  that  deprived  him  of  his  tackle  a  few  days 
before.  [This  reminds  the  writer  that  when  a  youtb,  fishing  from  Na- 
hant  rocks,  a  finny  marauder  snapped  off  his  bait  and  hook.  Replac- 
ing the  lost  property  and  continuing  the  sport,  he  some  hours  afterward 
drew  up  the  depredator  i^ith  the  stolen  hook  piercing  his  upper  lip.] 

**  In  1879  the  schooner  *  Alice  M.  Hawkes '  brought  in  forty-nine 
thousand  pounds  of  codfish  in  one  day. 

"In  1880  Captain  Henry  T.  Hatch,  while  fishing  in  the  bay  off 
Swampacott,  caught  a  halibut  weighing  three  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds." 

Mr.  Thompson  mentions  that  while  Colonel  Stetson 
kept  the  Astor  House,  in  New  York,  he  sent  him  a 
lobster,  taken  off  Swampscott,  that  weighed  twenty- 
two  pounds.  He  likewise  records  that  in  September, 
1882,  Isaac  Newcomb,  one  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Zep- 
pie,''  caught  an  electric  fish  weighing  three  hundred 
pounds.  When  taking  it  from  the  hook  he  received 
a  shock  that  knocked  him  over,  and  Warren  Jaquith, 
who  grasped  the  tail  of  the  fish,  also  received  a 


severe  shock.  It  was  of  the  species  sometime?  called 
cramp-fish,  electric  ray,  or  torpedo.  Sickness  at  the 
stomach  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  touch. 

Lobsters. — The  lobster  catch  along  our  coast  has 
been  large  and  profitable  for  many  years.  The  trap- 
ping of  lobsters  was  first  practiced  at  Swampscott  in 
1808  by  Ebenezer  Thorndike,  who  had  twelve  pots. 
For  the  year  ending  May  1,  1865,  there  were  caught 
at  Swampscott  thirty-seven  thousand  lobsters,  aver- 
aging in  value,  as  taken  from  the  pots,  six  cents  each. 
Since  that  time  the  annual  catch  has  gradually  di- 
minished. For  the  quarter  ending  December  8, 
1880,  the  district  of  Lynn,  Nahant  and  Swampscott 
returned  as  the  product  of  their  lobster-fishery  seven 
thousand  pounds.  In  consequence  of  the  growing 
fears  that  the  lobster  would  be  exterminated  from  oar 
coast,  the  Legislature  has  of  late  attempted  to  do 
something  for  its  preservation.  Yet  one  would 
think  there  cannot  be  much  danger  in  that  direction, 
as  naturalists  inform  us  that  a  single  female  lobster 
will  in  one  year  lay  f<irty-two  thousand  ^gs.  But 
probably  other  fish  help  themselves  to  the  greater 
share. 

As  to  the  other  fisheries,  the  district  returned  for 
the  same  quarter,  that  ending  December  3,  1880,  of 
cured  codfish,  300,000  pounds;  mackerel,  400,000 
pounds;  salted  herring,  100,000  pounds.  Of  fresh 
fish,  a 'daily  catch  of  315,000  pounds  was  returned; 
the  whole,  with  a  few  other  items,  making  up  a  total 
value  of  $44,141.50. 

In  1886  the  Swampscott  fishing  fleet  numbered 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  sail. 


CHAPTER     CXXIV. 
SWAMPSCOTT— ( Continued). 


HISTORICAL  COMPEND. 


1629.  Francis  Ingalls,  the  first  settler  of  Swamp- 
scott arrived.  The  whole  territory,  comprising  Lynn, 
Lynn  field,  Nahant,  Saugus  and  Swampscott,  was 
called  Saugus — an  old  Indian  name — ^till  1637,  when 
the  name  was  changed  to  Lynn.  Swampscott  was 
made  a  separate  town  in  1852. 

1630.  A  brick-kiln  set  up  in  Swampscott,  near 
Humfrey's  Brook. 

1632.  Francis  Ingalls  commence^t  a  tannery.  This 
is  stated  by  some  local  historians  to  have  been  the 
first  tannery  in  New  England.  But  it  is  a  mistake, 
as  there  were  tanneries  in  Plymouth  several  years  be- 
fore. It  was,  no  doubt,  the  first  in  Massachusetts 
Colony.  In  1825  a  hide,  in  good  preservation,  was 
found  in  one  of  the  long-forgotten  vats. 

1634.  Hot  summer,  with  long  drought. 

1638.  First  division  of  lands  among  the  settlers. 
May  3d,  a  violent  gale,  with  heavy  sea. 
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1642.  Daniel  King,  from  whom  the  name  of  King's 
Beach  was  derived,  settles  in  Swampacott.  The  win- 
ter of  this  year  was  exceedingly  cold,  and  there  was 
much  snow. 

1650.  The  first  Swampscott  settler  named  Phillips, 
arrives. 

1651.  The  three  Baptist  missionaries  from  Rhode 
Inland,  Clarke,  Crandall  and  Hojmes,  are  arrested  at 
the  house  of  William  Witter,  in  Swampscott,  for  dis- 
turbing the  peace  in  disseminating  their  doctrines. 
They  were  convicted  and  punished. 

1659.  Road  to  Marblehead  over  the  beaches  laid 
out,  in  July.  The  part  between  Ocean  Street  and 
Khig's  Beach,  say  the  committee,  "  has  been  a  coun- 
try highway  thirty  and  odd  years,  to  the  knowledge 
of  many  of  us."  The  "  odd  years,"  at  least,  must 
have  been  an  exaggeration,  as  they  would  place  it  be- 
yond the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers. 

1666.  Nathaniel  Bishop  and  Hope  Allen,  curriers, 
petition  the  court  to  forbid  tanners  and  shoemakers 
exercising  the  trade  of  curriers.  But  the  court  judged 
**  it  not  meete  to  grant  y*  peticoners'  request." 

1671.  Jan.  18th.  Violent  storm,  with  thunder  and 
lightning.    Other  remarkable  storms  during  the  year. 

1672.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  professed  musi- 
cian in  the  colony  up  to  this  time,  and  no  dancing-school 
till  the  one  established  this  year,  which,  however,  was 
soon  suppressed  by  the  law.  A  heavy  easterly  storm, 
Nov.  10th,  brought  in  "  so  great  a  tyde  as  hath  not  bene 
this  36  years." 

1673.  A  new  road  to  Marblehead  laid  out,  north 
of  the  former  one ;  the  same  now  forming  the  extension 
of  Essex  Street,  Lynn. 

1679.  A  new  troop  was  formed  this  year,  consist- 
ing of  forty-eight  men.    Ralpl^King  was  lieutenant. 

1688.  Ralph  King  actively  oppoi^es  Randolph's 
petition  for  a  gift  of  Nahant. 

1689.  Capt.  Ralph  King  died.  The  appraised 
value  of  his  estate  was  £2365  4^. 

1696.  Great  clams  in  immense  numbers  were  cast 
up  on  the  beaches  by  the  storms  of  this  year,  and  the 
town  voted  that  the  inhabitants  might  gather  all  they 
wished  for  their  own  use ;  but  none  were  to  be  carried 
out  of  town. 

1703.  Walter  Phillips,  Sr.,  a  Quaker,  for  refus- 
ing to  perform  military  duty,  had  a  fourth  of  an  acre 
of  his  land  seized  and  sold  for  the  payment  of  his  fine. 

1706.    Second  division  of  lands  among  the  settlers. 

1723,  Feb.  24th.  A  terrific  storm,  occasioning,  sa}  s 
Mr.  Dexter  in  his  diary,  "  Ye  mightyest  overflowing 
of  ye  sea  yt  was  almost  ever  known  in  this  Country." 

1751,  Feb.  8th.  Capt.  Benjamin  Blaney,  of  Swamp- 
scott, was  killed  in  Maiden,  by  falling  from  his  horse. 

1755,  Dec.  9th.  A  whale  seventy-five  feet  in  length 
landed  on  King's  Beach.  Dr.  Henry  Burchstead  rode 
into  his  mouth  in  a  chair  drawn  by  a  horse. 

1761,  Sep.  6th.  Ebenezer  Burrill  dies  in  Swampscott, 
aged  eighty-two.  He  was  born  at  Tower  Hill,  in  Lynn, 
and  removed  to  Swampscott,  being  the  first  of  the 


Burrills  here.  His  father,  John  Burrill, gave  him  the 
Swampscott  estate,  and  he  lived  in  the  "farm-Louse" 
still  standing  on  the  £.  R.  Mudge  estate.  He  was 
for  nine  years  a  crown  counselor. 

1775,  April  19th.  The  battle  of  Lexington.  Among 
those  killed  in  this,  the  opening  conflict  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  Abednego  Ramsdell,  of  Swampscott,  who  was 
a  son  of  Noah  Ramsdell,  and  had  elder  brothers  Shad- 
rach  and  Meshech.  He  was  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
four  years,  somewhat  of  a  sportsman,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  fatal  day  was  out  on  a  gunning  tramp. 
On  his  return  he  heard  of  the  march  of  the  British 
troops  toward  Concord,  and  dropping  the  game  he 
had  secured — two  black  ducks,  says  Mr.  Lewis — and 
without  stopping  to  eat  of  the  waiting  breakfast,  seized 
a  ration  of  Indian  cake,  and  gun  in  hand  hastened  off 
to  the  field  of  expected  conflict.  He  reached  Lexing- 
ton about  noon,  and  had  time  to  ^re  but  one  or  two 
shots  before  a  British  bullet  laid  him  low.  His  wife 
was  Hannah  Woodbury,  whom  he  married  March 
10,  1774. 

1776.  A  midnight  alarm  that  the  English  had 
landed  on  King's  Beach  occasioned  great  conster- 
nation. Many  fled  to  the  woods.  The  military  rallied, 
but  had  not  marched  far  when  it  was  found  to  be  a 
false  alarm. 

1795.  First  Swampscott  fishing  schooner,  called  a 
"jigger,"  fitted  out  Previously  there  was  only  dory- 
fishing. 

1808.  Trapping  of  lobsters  first  practiced  atSwamp- 
cott. 

1815,  September  23d.  Terrific  southeasterly  gale. 
The  ocean  spray  was  driven  inland  several  miles,  and 
fruit  was  impregnated  with  salt.  Some  declared  that 
it  rained  salt-water. 

1819,  August.  The  first-known  appearance  of  the 
renowned  Sea-serpent  in  Swampscott  Bay. 

1828;  May  2d.  A  whale  sixty  to  seventy  feet  in 
length  landed  on  Whale  Beach. 

1829,  October  31st.  The  stone  beacon  on  the  outer 
0110"  of  Dread  Ledge  was  thrown  down  in  a  storm.  It 
was  erected  a  short  time  before,  by  the  United  States 
government,  at  an  expense  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
Another,  of  granite,  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and 
three  feet  square  at  the  base,  was  erected  in  1831.  In 
March,  1864,  this  last  was  broken  off*  by  the  violence 
of  the  sea,  during  a  severe  gale. 

1830,  July  12th.  Joseph  Blaney,  aged  52  years, 
while  fishing,  had  his  boat  overturned  by  a  shark, 
which  sprang  into  it.  Mr.  Blaney  was  not  seen  after- 
wards, having,  no  doubt,  been  devoured  by  his  vora- 
cious assailant. 

1833,  November  13th.  Extraordinary  shower  of 
meteors.  Friction  matches  come  into  general  use, 
superseding  the  old  tinder-box  with  flint  and  steel. 

1838.  Eastern  Railroad  opened  for  travel.  Reg- 
ular trains  first  passed  through  Swampscott  August 
28th. 

1839.  Swampscott   suffered   greatly  by  a   severe 
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Btorm  that  began  December  15th,  and  continued  three 
days. 

1843,  February  Ist.  A  splendid  comet  appeared 
about  noonday. 

1844,  September  6th.  Great  Democratic  clam-bake 
at  Swampscott, — a  political  demonstration,  attended 
by  twenty-five  thousand  people.  The  escort  was  com- 
posed of  four  military  companies,  with  bands  of  mu- 
sic. One  hundred  and  seventy  barrels  of  clams  and 
one  thousand  lobsters  were  among  the  articles  of  food 
provided.  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  was  orator  of 
the  day. 

1846.  The  Rockaway  House  and  contiguous  build- 
ings destroyed  by  fire,  January  Ist ;  loss,  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Swampscott  post-office  established,  and 
Waldo  Thompson  appointed  postmaster.  First  life- 
boat received.  First  Congregational  meeting-house 
dedicated,  July  16th. 

1848.  Gold  discoveries  in  California.  Several  men 
went  from  Swampscott  to  seek  their  fortunes.  Septem- 
ber, James  C.  Lamphier  found  a  dead  turtle  off 
Swampscott  Beach,  weighing  six  hundred  pounds.  It 
was  eight  feet,  six  inches  from  end  of  nose  to  end  of 
tail,  and  the  shell  was  six  feet  long,  and  three  and  a 
half  wide. 

1851,  October  26th.  British  schooner  "  Brothers" 
wrecked  at  night,  off  Swampscott,  by  striking  on 
Outer  Ledge.  Outcries  of  crew  heard  about  midnight 
and  all,  seven  in  number,  saved. 

1852.  Swampscott  incorporated  as  a  separate  town. 
The  event  was  celebrated  with  much  enthusiasm.  A 
procession  was  forn^ed,  and,  with  a  band  of  music  and 
banners,  made  a  protracted  march  through  the  streets. 
At  the  post-office  Rev.  J.  B.  Clark  delivered  an  ap- 
propriate address,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a  dis- 
play of  fire-works.  In  the  procession  was  an  ensign 
that  waved  at  the  masthead  of  the  frigate  "  Constitu- 
tion "  during  her  triumphant  battle  with  the  "  Guer- 
riere,"  August  19,  1812.  When  Lynn  adopted  the 
city  form  of  government,  in  1850,  Swampscott.  then 
being  Ward  1  of  the  town,  strongly  opposed  the 
change.  And  it  was  at  that  time  that  the  desire  to 
separate  began  to  take  determined  shape. 

1854.  August  3d.  A  white-faced  seal,  four  feet  in 
length,  shot  off  Swampscott. 

1855.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year  considerable 
damage  was  done  by  the  sea,  to  embankments  espe- 
cially. Bathing-houses  were  thrown  down  and  King's 
Beach  at  times  completely  overflowed.  Deep  sea- 
seining  commenced  this  year. 

1856.  About  the  middle  of  February  a  large  hump- 
back whale  was  seen  several  times  near  the  Swamp- 
scott shore.  A  severe  northeast  storm  began  April 
19th  and  continued  two  days.  The  steeple  of  the 
Methodist  meeting-house,  then  in  process  of  erection, 
was  blown  down.  The  first  Methodist  house  of  wor- 
ship in  Swampscott,  dedicated  June  30th,  Bishop 
Simpson  preaching  the  sermon.  A  severe  thunder- 
storm August  5th;  house  of  John  Blaney  struck. 


Within  a  circuit  of  ten  miles  the  lightning  struck  in 
some  twenty  placet.  Egg  Rock  light  first  shown 
September  15th. 

1857,  January  18th.  Bark  "Tedesco"  wrecked  at 
Long  Rock,  Swampscott,  in  a  terrible  snow-storm, 
the  cold  being  intense.  All  on  board,  twelve  in  num- 
ber, perished.  The  remains  of  six  were  buried  from 
the  Methodist  meeting-house,  Swampscott,  at  one 
time.  The  "Tedesco  "  was  from  Cadiz,  with  a  cargo 
of  wine  and  salt  Trawl-fishing  b^an  to  be  prac- 
ticed this  year.  June  13th,  barn  of  Captain  Fuller,  in 
Humfrey  Street,  burned,  the  fire  being  occasioned  by 
two  little  boys  playing  with  matches.  One  of  the 
boys  was  burned  to  death. 

1858.  Joseph  Hill,  aged  twenty,  was  instantly  killed 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  fowling-piece  while 
gunning  at  Swampscott,  March  3d.  On  the  afternoon 
of  August  6th  a  barn  belonging  to  Jonathan  F.  Phil- 
lips was  struck  by  lightning  and  burned,  with  fifty 
tons  of  hay.  The  famous  trotting  mare,  Lady  Law- 
rence, valued  at  a  thousand  dollan,  being  in  the 
barn,  was  killed  by  the  lightning.  October  13th,  first 
electric  telegraph  to  Swampscott  completed.  Blue  fish 
appear  in  the  offing  in  great  numbers  during  the  au- 
tumn, and  countless  numbers  of  menhaden  are  found 
dead  upon  the  shore — probably  killed  by  the  blue-fish. 

1860.  In  January  an  unusual  amount  of  ice  ac- 
cumulated in  the  bay.  Great  shoemakers*  strike 
commenced  in  Lynn.  Many  of  the  craft  in  Swamp- 
scott joined.  November  3d,  a  severe  storni.  The 
^'Gazelle,"  a  small  vessel  belonging  to  Gloucester, 
broke  from  her  moorings  and  went  to  pieces  on  King's 
Beach. 

1861.  The  great  Civil  War  commences.  Swamp- 
scott furnished  for  sefvice  in  the  field  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  and  for  the  naval  service  twenty- 
&ye.  Town  Hall  built,  at  cost  of  four  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fourteen  dollars.  Enlarged  in  1882  at 
cost  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty -eight 
dollars.  In  1884  the  tower  was  built,  the  bell  raised 
and  fire  alarm  connected. 

1862.  Swampscott  Library  Association  formed. 

1863.  July  3d.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Red- 
ington  Mudge,  of  Swampscott,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  Extraordinary  number  of  caterpillars 
appear  in  the  summer. 

1865,  April.  The  fall  of  Richmond  and  return  of 
peace  celebrated  at  Swampscott  with  much  enthu- 
siasm. A  procession  marched  through  the  streets, 
bonfires  were  lighted  and  many  buildings  illumin- 
ated. April  16th,  News  of  President  Lincoln's 
assassination  received  at  Swampscott  with  manifesta- 
tions of  deep  sorrow.  Popular  indignation  towards 
one  individual  who  expressed  gratification  at  the 
event  culminated  in  the  application  of  a  coat  of  tar 
and  feathers.  Extraordinary  drought  from  July  25th 
to  October  15th.  Meteorologists  claimed  that  it  had 
not  been  equaled  in  eighty-one  years. 

1867,    January    17th.  Terrific   snow-storm.      No 
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storm  for  twenty-five  years  equaled  it  except  that  of 
January  18,  1857,  when  the  "Tedesco  "  was  wrecked. 
And  on  the  21st  the  tide  re:5e  higher  than  at  any 
time  since  the  storm  that  carried  away  Minot*8  Ledge 
light-house,  April  15,  1851.  A  beautiful  mirage  in 
the  bay  June  23d.  Immense  quantities  of  mackerel 
appeared  in  the  offing  in  July.  Several  whales  and 
horse-mackerel  followed  in  pursuit.  August  10th,  a 
swiugtail  shark,  fifteen  feet  in  length,  was  taken  off 
Swampscott,  in  a  net,  and  sold  to  Professor  Agassiz. 
This  is  a  rare  fish  on  our  coast.  September  3d,  En- 
campment of  Second  Brigade  of  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteer Militia  commenced  at  Swampscott. 

1868,  Atlantic  Avenue,  from  Humfrey  S^juare  to 
Marblehead  through  Beach  Bluff,  laid  out. 

1869,  September  8th.  A  very  severe  gale  in  the  after- 
noon ;  next  in  violence  to  that  of  1815.  Considerable 
havoc  was  made  among  the  yachts  and  small  shipping 
at  Swampscott.  September  29th,  a  blue  heron,  a  very 
rare  bird  in  this  region,  shot  in  Swampscott  woods. 
Its  height,  when  standing  upright,  was  nearly  four 
feet,  and  its  spread  wings  measured  some  five  feet  from 
tip  to  tip. 

1870,  April  3d.  On  Sunday,  about  midnight,  the 
brig  **  Fred  Bliss"  was  wrecked  on  the  Swampscott 
shore,  near  the  Ocean  House,  a  few  rods  from  where 
the  "  Tedesco'*  was  wrecked  in  1857.  The  crew,  though 
in  much  danger,  were  saved.  A  violent  storm  and 
heavy  sea  were  raging.  The  brig  was  driven  so  far 
up  that  ^  plank  was  laid  from  the  deck  to  the  shore. 
A  regatta  took  place  at  Swampscott  in  the  summer, 
yachts  from  New  York  and  other  places  taking  part, 

1872.  Several  extremely  cold  days  in  the  early  part 
of  March.  Ice  formed  all  the  way  between  Swamp- 
scott and  Nahant.  On  the  7th,  fishermen  were  able 
to  walk  on  the  ice  to  their  vessels  at  the  moorings — a 
feat  they  were  not  able  to  perform  before  for  nineteen 
years.  The  summer  was  remarkable  for  excessive 
heat,  the  frequency  and  severity  of  thunder-showers, 
and  for  the  abundance  of  mosquitos  and  house  |flies. 
September  25th,  Joseph  Harding  died,  aged  ninety- 
seven.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  Free  Mason  in 
the  State,  having  joined  the  Adams  Lodge,  in  Wellfleet, 
in  1800.  So  famed  had  Swampscott  now  become  as  a 
watering-place,  that  it  was  estimated  that  as  many  as 
ten  thousand  visitors  were  there  during  the  warm 
season.  The  strange  horse  disease  known  as  epizootic 
prevailed  in  the  autumn. 

1873.  Branch  railroad  from  Swampscott  to  Marble- 
head  opened  October  20th.  November  17th,  the  three- 
masted  schooner  "  Robert  Raikes"  struck  on  the  "  outer 
ledge,"  Swampscott,  near  midnight,  during  a  severe 
storm,  and  was  completely  wrecked.  All  on  board, 
five  in  number,  perished.  Two  brothers  of  the  cap- 
tain, who  were  elsewhere  exposed  to  the  same  storm, 
also  lost  their  lives. 

1874.  Some  Indian  remains  were  exhumed  at 
Swampscott  during  the  summer.  Horse  railroad  from 
Lynn  extended  to  Upper  Swampscott. 
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1876.  The  '*  equinoctial  storm"  set  in  suddenly  and 
with  much  violence,  on  the  evening  of  March  20th ; 
three  or  four  of  the  fishing  jiggers  were  wrenched 
from  their  moorings,  driven  on  shore,  or  wrecked  on 
the  rocks.  April  2d,  the  beautiful  summer  residence 
of  Charles  W.  Galloupe  totally  destroyed  by  fire; 
loss,  some  sixty  thousand  dollars.  A  hair-seal,  weigh- 
ing ninety-five  pounds^,  taken  off*  Swampscott. 

1877,  March  9th.  A  storm,  with  a  high  wind,  attain- 
ing a  velocity  of  seventy-two  miles  per  hour,  pre- 
vailed. For  several  days  in  September,  at  night,  the 
waves  dashing  along  the  shores  exhibited  an  extraor- 
dinary phosphorescent  glow.  The  spectacle  was  grand 
and  attracted  multitudes.  A  strong  east  wind  had 
brought  in  a  heavy  sea. 

1878,  Dec.  i7th.  This  is  the  date  on  which  United 
States  paper  currency  reached  par  value  for  the  first 
time  in  sixteen  years — that  is,  when  one  hundred  dol- 
lars in  greenback  government  notes  would  purchase 
one  hundred  dollars  in  gold.  The  former  deprecia- 
tion was,  of  course,  attributable  to  the  Civil  War.  The 
extreme  of  depreciation  was  in  July,  1864,  when  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  in  notes  were  required 
for  the  purchase  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  gold. 

1879.  The  post-office  at  Beach  Bluff  established.  A 
bald-headed  eagle,  weighing  eighteen  pounds, shot  on 
Blaney's  Beach.  Two  Indian  tomahawks  dug  up  on 
farm  of  E.  B.  Phillips. 

1880.  A  number  of  icebergs  seen  in  the  distance 
by  Swampscott  fishermen.  May,  a  severe  thunder- 
8t<»rm.  The  lightning  struck  in  nine  places,  in 
Swampscolt,  among  them  the  "farm-house"  on  the 
E.  R.  Mudge  estate.  "Summit  Villa,"  on  the  Gal- 
loupe estate,  Swampscott,  was  des  royed  by  fire,  with 
most  of  ita  contents,  June  2d;  loss,  fifteen  thousand 
dollar^;.  It  was  rented  to  Com.  Hutchins,  of  New 
York.  November  22d,  a  beautiful  mirage  appeared  in 
the  bay. 

1881,  May  14th.  Horse  cars  began  to  run  as  far 
as  Monument  Square.  Sept.  16th,  memorial  services 
on  death  of  President  Garfield.  Address  by  Rev.  J. 
B.  Clark.  October  1st,  Hon.  Enoch  Redington  Mudge 
dies,  aged  sixty-nine. 

1882,  August  4th.  Nickerson's  oil  clothing  factory 
burned.  Miss  Emma  Stone,  an  employee,  lost  her  life. 
Loss  of  property,  about  nine  thousand  dollars.  Sep- 
tember 6th,  Jonathan  Blaney's  house,  "  Hillside,"  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  September  6th,  Ocean  House,  near 
Whale  Beach,  destroyed  by  fire;  loss,  about  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  Tubular  wells,  twenty  in  number, 
sunk  to  depth  of  thirty  feet  by  Swampscott  Company. 
A  splendid  comet  adorned  the  southeastern  sky  for 
several  weeks  in  October  and  November.  It  rose  a 
few  hours  before  the  sun. 

1883.  First  steam  fire-engine  purchased.  Soldiers* 
Monument  erected.  The  residence  known  as  Cedar 
Hill  Cottage  burned  ;  loss,  five  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars. 
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1884,  June  26th,  Hone-care  bej?in  to  run  to  Marble-  Ne'er  showed  her  buried  uoga » 
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goods,  and  shortly  after  established,  in  Boston,  the 
banking-house  of  Fay,  Mudge  &  Atwood,  which 
continaed  in  business  until  1857. 

The  great  ability  of  Mr.  Mudge,  which  had  led  him 
80  truly  and  successfully  along  the  difficult  paths  of 
business)  life,  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  manufac- 
turers, and  at  their  solicitation  he  established  a  com- 
mission-house in  Boston,  with  a  branch  in  New  York, 
having  the  agencies  of  the  Washington  Mills,  the 
Chicopee  Cotton  Mills,  the  Burlington  Woolen  Mills, 
and  the  Victory  Cotton  Mills,  of  the  last  of  which  he 
had  continued  from  its  establishment  to  be  the  treas- 
urer. These  mills,  with  a  capital  of  three  millions 
of  dollars,  ran  ninety  thousand  spindles,  and  with 
four  thousand  operatives,  yielded  a  product  valued  at 
nine  millions  of  dollars,  which  was  sold  by  the  house 
of  £.  R.  Mudge  &  Co.,  and  manufactured  under  their 
direction. 

Mr.  Mudge,  while  in  business  in  Boston,  held  his 
residence  in  Swampscott,  and  in  1868  represented  the 
First  Seaatorial  District  of  Essex  County  in  the  State 
Senate.  His  life  was  active  to  the  last,  and 
while  pursuing,  with  zeal  and  energy,  his  large  and 
increasing  business  he  was  stricken  down  while  his 
career  seemed  far  from  finished,  and  died  at  his  home 
in  Swampscott,  in  1881,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine 
years. 

Though  Mr.  Mudge  seemed  immersed  in  the  over- 
whelming duties  of  a  bus^iness  life,  he  lost  no  opportu- 
nity to  educate  an  intellect  naturally  strong,  and  cul- 
tivate tastes  which  seemed  a  part  of  his  refined  and 
gentle  nature.  For  the  gratification  of  these  tastes 
he  possessed  ample  means,  and  he  surrounded  him- 
self with  books  and  paintings  and  works  of  art,  which 
not  only  illustrated  his  fondness  for  the  beautful  in 
life,  but  taught  him  daily  lessons  for  its  higher  eleva- 
tion and  advancement. 

Mr.  Mudge  was  a  man  of  an  affable  and  winning 
deportment  and  won  not  only  the  respect,  but  affec- 
tion of  those  about  him.  After  his  death  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  B  ston,  of  which  he  was  an  active  and  hon- 
ored member,  held  a  special  meeting  to  express  the 
feelings  of  tbe  Board  relative  to  the  sad  event,  and 
appointed  a  committee,  which  reported  an  address  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion.  It  said :  "  In  the  life  of  our 
late  associate,  Enoch  Redington  Mudge,  we  have  seen 
how  large  a  place,  and  many-sided,  a  good  man  can 
fill.  A  tender  and  loving  husband  and  father;  a 
Chri>tian  gentleman,  tolerant  of  the  sincere  opinions 
of  others,  yet  firm  in  the  courteous  assertion  of  his 
own  ;  a  devoted  lover  of  his  country,  ready  for  any 
sacrifice  in  her  hour  of  peril,  and  a  partisan  only  for 
her  sake ;  an  open-handed  and  warm-hearted  philan- 
thropist, earnest  in  all  good  works  ;  a  good  citizen, 
faithful  to  every  public  duty  ;  courteous,  genial,  hos- 
pitable as  a  companion  and  neighbor,  possessing,  in  a 
rare  degree,  the  high  qualities  which  give  assurance 
of  a  man  worthy  the  respect  and  admiration  of  other 
good  men ;  such  was  Mr.  Mudge,  and  in  these  char- 


acteristics he  will  be  honorably  and  fitly  remembered 
by  other  bodies  than  ours  in  which  he  has  borne  a 
part. 

"  It  is  of  Mr.  Mudge  in  his  character  as  a  man  of 
busines'4,  a^  a  manufacturer  and  an  eminent  merchant, 
it  is  most  fitting  that  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  and 
other  commercial  bodies  should  speak.  In  business 
he  was  successful  beyond  the  hopes  of  all  but  the  few 
and  foremost.  In  his  own  lectures  to  the  young  men 
of  Boston,  he  taught  the  lesson  of  commercial  success, 
the  key  to  his  own — the  alliance  of  strict  integrity 
with  devoted  attention  to  business,  fidelity  to  every 
trust,  with  cool  and  sagacious  study  of  the  markets  and 
of  events  that  affect  markets.  But  Mr.  Mudge  was 
successf\il  beyond  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  be- 
yond anything  of  which  he  could  teach  the  art  to 
others.  His  self-possession  and  courage  in  emergen- 
cies, his  quieu,  but  great  force  of  will  and  gracious 
power  of  influence,  quick  perception  of  opportunity, 
sagacity  that  rarely  failed  to  distinguish  between  the 
safe  and  dangerous  in  the  character  of  persons,  or 
circumstance,  were  qualities  not  granted  to  all  men  to 
hold  in  such  large  measure,  combined  with  his  moral 
qualities.     .     .     . 

^'The  merchants  of  Boston  feel  that  in  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Mudge  they  are  deeply  grieved.  In 
this  affliction  they  gratefully  remember  that  the  in- 
fluence of  his  useful  life  will  survive  as  an  example 
of  what  a  merchant's  life  should  be,  and  they  desire 
that  the  officers  of  this  meeting  convey  to  the  family 
of  Mr.  Mudge  a  suitable  expression  of  sympathy  of 
the  members  in  their  great  sorrow  under  this  bereave- 
ment." 

Mr.  Mudge  married,  May  9, 1832,  Caroline  A.  Pat- 
ten, daughter  of  John  and  Olive  Patten,  of  Portland, 
and  had  the  following  children :  Olive  Patten,  born 
February  12,  1835;  Fanny  Olive,  August  5,  1837; 
Charles  Redington,  October  22, 1839;  Lucy  Anne  Je- 
rusha,  July  20,  1841 ;  Marie  Louise,  July  12,  1844; 
Caroline  Estelle,  July  9,  1850 ;  and  Henry  Sanford, 
July  1,  1862. 

Charles  Redington  Mudge,  the  oldest  son,  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1860,  and  was  commissioned  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Second  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
May  25,  1861.  He  was  made  captain  July  8,  1861, 
major  November  9,  1862,  lieutenant-colonel  June  6, 
1863,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  July 
3, 1863. 

EBEN  B.   PHILLIPS. 

Eben  B.  Phillips,  the  third  child  and  second  son  of 
James  Phillips,  and  of  Mary  (Barrill),  his  wife,  was 
born  July  8,  1808,  in  Swampscott,  Mass.,  then 
known  as  Lynn. 

His  parents  were  constant  attendants  at  the  church 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  and  he  was 
brought  up  in  that  faith,  receiving  such  an  education 
as  was  possible  in  his  native  town,  in  a  small  country 
school,  at  that  period. 
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His  natural  abilities  were  great  even  in  the  days 
of  his  boyhood;  following  fishing  for  some  yean.  It 
was  during  one  of  these  trips  that  he  was  driven  to 
sea  in  a  severe  gaie  and  snow-storm,  in  the  little 
schooner  called  the  **  Eseex/'  in  1829. 

No  land  could  be  seen,  and  it  was  necessary  to  lash 
the  helm  and  for  all  to  go  below  to  await  the  result. 
All  on  board  gave  themselves  up  as  lost;  but  after 
many  days  of  exertion  they  effecteil  a  landing  at 
Chatham,  Mass.  Being  completely  iced  up,  and 
without  provisions,  it  was  through  the  determined 
effort  of  Captain  Phillips  that  all  on  board  were 
saved. 

Mr.  Phillips'  operations  in  business  at  the  first 
stages  was  to  supply  fish-oils  to  the  manufacturers  of 
leather  in  the  tow^ns  of  Woburn  and  Salem,  and  also 
to  the  making  of  what  wan  known  as  the  "Phillips 
Beach  Dun- fish,"  which  were  well-known  for  their 
excellent  qualities,  causing  his  trade  to  be  very  ex- 
tended. 

In  the  days  of  his  early  manhood  considerable  at- 
tention was  given  to  farming  pursuits;  he  excelled 
any  of  the  others  employed  about  his  place  in  physical 
labor.  One  instance  of  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
him  in  one  day  alone  was  in  digging  one  hundred 
bushels  of  potatoes;  and  in  mowing  or  any  other  man- 
ual duties  performed,  he  was  bound  to  take  the 
lead. 

From  doing  his  fish-oil  business  in  a  small  way,  it 
had  increased  so  largely  that  in  the  year  1830  he  es- 
tablished a  store  in  Boston,  on  Fulton  Street,  for  the 
sale  of  his  products. 

One  special  branch  in  the  line  of  his  business  was 
the  manufacture  of  cod-liver  oil,  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. 

After  some  years  he  establi^hed  a  second  store  in 
the  same  city  on  Congress  Street,  to  prosecute  the 
same  line  of  business. 

He  was  the  first  man  who  started  the  extracting  of 
oil  from  menhaden  fish.  Purchasing  nets  and  kettles, 
he  employed  parties  near  Blue  Hill,  Maine,  to  manu- 
facture for  him,  and  since  that  time  the  bu^^iness  has 
so  greatly  extended  that  steamers  are  employed,  and 
thousands  of  dollars  are  invested  in  factories  for  the 
production  of  this  oil. 

Not  only  in  New  England  did  he  transact  an  im- 
mense business,  but  also  in  the  Western  States,  being 
often  styled  in  his  latter  years  **  Oil  King,"  as  the 
volume  of  business  done  by  him  governed  the  market. 
Much  of  his  accumulated  wealth  was  invested  in 
Boston  store  property,  owning  not  less  than  sixteen 
at  tbe  time  of  the  great  Boston  fire  in  1872,  which 
swept  down  during  that  conflagration  every  one 
which  he  owned  ;  and  being  obliged  to  meet  the  loss 
with  no  ii»8urance  to  speak  of,  he  gave  his  personal 
attention  to  the  re-building  of  all  these  stores  im- 
mediately after  the  fire ;  and  it  was  in  one  of  his 
largest  new  stores  that  he  continued  his  fish-oil  busi- 
ness up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 


Anoiher  of  his  favorite  investments  was  in  sea-shore 
property  along  the  coast  of  Swampscott,  Rockport 
and  Pigeon  Cove,  Mass. 

In  the  latter  place  he  built  miles  of  avenues  and 
numerous  summer  cottages  to  beautify  the  place,  and 
it  is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  most  favorite  sum- 
mer resorts  along  the  north  shore.  His  commercial 
transactions,  demanding  great  attention,  occupied 
most  of  his  time,  but  in  the  intervals  of  business  he 
found  great  pleasure  in  shooting  sea-fowl,  which  were 
to  be  found  among  the  i  lands  of  Massachusetts 
Bay. 

During  the  winter  months  he  would  oft«n  take  the 
risk,  with  the  temperature  below  zero,  to  row  many 
miles  for  the  pleasure  realized  in  this  sport.  And 
being  an  excellent  shot,  it  was  a  common  occurrence 
in  these  times  for  him  to  bring  home  a  wagon-load  of 
ducks.  On  an  invitation  from  the  Massachusetts 
Gunning  Club,  while  shooting  on  his  farm  at 
Swampscott,  he  killed  nineteen  live  pigeons  out  of 
twenty. 

The  great  charm  of  the  sea  had  so  fastened  itself 
upon  him,  since  his  youth,  that  he  owned  for  many 
years  a  small  schooner  called  the  **  Moll  Pitcher," 
and  in  about  the  year  1870  the  now  well-known 
yacht  "  Fearless"  whs  purchased  by  him.  On  dif- 
ferent occasions  he  changed  her  rig  somewhat,  and 
making  some  alterations  to  her  hull,  she  became  one 
of  the  fastest  vessels  of  her  size  afloat,  taking  out  of 
twenty -six  consecutive  races  nearly  every  first  prizf , 
and  in  no  instance  did  she  ever  sail  in  any  race  unless 
Captain  Phillips  was  at  the  wheel,  or  the  vessel  was 
under  his  special  command. 

In  person  Mr.  Phillips  was  heavily  built,  broad  and 
square-shouldered,  of  middle  stature,  with  very 
regular  features,  a  high,  square  forehead,  and  blue 
eyes. 

He  was  a  very  peculiar  person,  sometimes  a  man  of 
very  few  words,  and  one  who  held  within  himself  that 
which  he  did  not  choose  to  give  forth,  but  very  ob- 
serving, and  a  great  lover  of  poetry,  taking  great 
pleasure  in  committing  to  memory  his  favorite  author, 
the  famous  Alex.  Pope. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  president  of  the  National  Grand 
Bank  at  Marblehead  for  many  years,  and  was  director 
in  the  Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad,  and  the 
Shoe  and  Leather  Insurance  Company  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  was  November  26,  1879, 
being  then  in  his  seventy-first  year.  He  was  twice 
married, — first  to  Nancy  (Knowlton)  in  February, 
1837,  from  which  union  there  was  one  son,  still 
living;  secondly,  to  Maria  (Stan  wood)  in  April,  1841, 
by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughtere ;  the 
seven  youngest  children  are  still  living. 

The  love  of  labor  seemed  to  be  his  great  ambition. 
So  fully,  indeed,  was  he  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
constant  employment  was  one  of  the  greatest  duties 
in  life,  that  he  kept  in  active  operation  up  to  his  last 
sickness,  just  previous  to  his  death. 
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**  Extirmes  Id  nature  equal  good  produce, 
Extrrtnce  in  man  concur  to  general  use. 
Aek  we,  what  makes  one  keep,  and  one  bestow  ? 
That  power  who  bids  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow." 

The  merits  and  means  by  which  he  acquired  his 
immense  fortune  were  probity  of  the  strictest  kind, 
diligence  unsurpassed,  perseverance  in  all  pursuit**, 
and  a  frugality  as  remote  from  parsimony  as  from  ex- 
travagance. His  person,  his  habits  and  his  home 
evinced  the  love  of  nhat  was  simple. 

His  disregard  for  ostentation,  above  all  men  most 
able  to  revel  in  luxury  or  to  roll  in  a  splendid  equip- 
age, he  fared  at  all  times  alike,  and  within  a  few 
years  of  his  death  rode  in  the  style  of  a  plain  farmer, 
rather  than  that  of  a  millionaire. 

Could  his  lips  open  once  more  in  the  language  of 
this  earthly  state,  he  would  say ;  **  They  may  think 
of  me  H8  dead  and  gone:  as  one  whose  shrewdness 
and  business  capacities  are  forever  repressed ;  but 
they  are  mistaken.  All  the  power,  impulse  and 
energy  that  surged  within  me,  and  made  me  success- 
ful in  days  gone  by,  live,  and  will  eternally  live  to  be 
manifested  in  other  forms,  and  through  new  avenues 
in  days  to  come." 


COLONEL  HENKY  G.  PAEKER. 

Col.  Parker,  whose  portrait  appears  in  connection 
with  this  notice,  may  be  properly  called  a  man  of  des- 
tiny. Though  beginning  his  career  in  pursuits  far 
removed  from  that  in  which  he  is  now  distinguished, 
each  step  in  his  life  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  a 
power  beyond  himself,  until  at  last  he  entered  the 
field  of  journalism,  for  whose  exacting  labors  it  is  now 
easy  to  believe  that  he  was  bom  and,  without  being 
conscious  of  it  himself,  had  been  educated  and  pre- 
pared. Few  men  have,  like  Colonel  Parker,  been 
tossed  on  what  seemed  to  be  the  waves  of  accident 
and  circumstance,  and  at  last  unmistakably  shown 
that  accident  and  circumstance  were  only  the  man- 
dates of  an  unerring  law,  by  which  they  were  draw- 
ing towards  a  profession  which  they  were  destined  to 
follow  with  ardor  and  skill  and  success. 

Colonel  Parker  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Mass., 
March  19,  1836.  His  father,  Ebenezer  Grosvenor 
Parker  t)orn  in  Falmouth,  Mass.,  in  1796,  was  bred 
to  business  in  Boston,  and  in  1832,  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  Old  Colony  Bank  in  Plymouth, 
was  chosen  its  cashier,  and  acted  in  that  capacity 
with  marked  skill  and  fidelity  until  his  death,  on  the 
9th  of  September,  1840.  The  grandfather  of  Colonel 
Parker,  Dr.  Henry  Parker,  also  born  in  Falmouth, 
was  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  died  in 
Batavia  June  12,  1800.  He  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Grosvenor,  a  descendant  from 
John  Grosvenor,  who  came  f»^om  Chester  County,  in 
England,  to  Roxbury,  and  was  one  of  the  settlers  of 
Pomfret,  Conn.,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from 
the  General  Assembly  in  1686,  and  an  act  of  incor- 


poration as  a  town  in  October,  1713.  This  grant  of 
land,  commonly  called  the  Mashamoquet  purchase, 
was  made  to  James  Fitch,  Wm.  Ruggles,  John  Gore, 
John  Pierpont,  John  Chandler,  Benjamin  Sabine, 
Samuel  Craft,  John  Grosvenor,  Joseph  Griffin,  Sam- 
uel Ruggles,  John  Ruggles  and  Nathan  Wilson,  all  of 
whom,  it  is  believed,  were  or  had  been  Roxbury  men. 

Ebenezer  Grosvenor  was  born  in  Pomfret  in  1739, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1759,  and,  after  a  settlement  of 
seventeen  years  in  Scituate,  removed  to  Harvard  in 
1782,  where  he  officiated  as  a  settled  minister  until 
his  death,  in  1788.  The  Grosvenor  family,  though 
not  largely  represented  by  name  at  the  present  day, 
carried  in  its  veins  the  best  blood  of  the  Massachu- 
setts colony,  and  in  each  generation  has  been  charac- 
terized by  learning  and  public  spirit. 

Dr.  Henry  Parker,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Parker,  of  Falmouth, 
who  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Stone,  of 
Harwich;  the  grandson  of  Joseph,  who  married,  in 
1734,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Freeman,  of  Har- 
wich ;  the  great-grandson  of  Joseph,  born  in  1658,  who 
married,  in  1698,  Mercy  Whiston ;  and  great-great- 
grandson  of  William  Parker,  who  was  a  freeman  of 
Sciiuate  in  1640,  and  married,  in  1639,  Mary,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Rawlins,  and,  in  1651,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Humphrey  Turner. 

The  mother  of  Colonel  Parker  was  Rebecca  Mor- 
ton, daughter  of  William  Davis,  of  Plymouth,  who, 
until  his  early  death,  in  1824,  was  associated  in  busi- 
ness with  his  father,  William  Davis,  widely  known  as 
an  eminent  and  opulent  merchant.  The  Davis  family, 
which  has  for  many  years  been  identitied  with 
Plymouth,  is  descended  from  Thomas  Davis,  of  Albany, 
who,  about  the  year  1700,  married  Katherine  Wen- 
dell, of  that  town.  The  grandmother  of  Colonel 
Parker,  on  his  mother's  side,  was  Joanna,  daughter  of 
Gideon  White,  of  Plymouth,  directly  descended  from 
Peregrine  White,  the  first-born  child  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  his  ancestry  Colonel 
Parker  can  find  much  of  which  he  may  well  feel 
proud.  Few  can  claim  with  him  that  they  are  de- 
scended from  twelve  passengers  of  the  "Mayflower." 
It  may  be  said  of  him,  however,  with  truth  that  he 
holds  ancestry  to  be  of  little  account  in  the  real 
value  of  men,  and  that  what  a  man  by  his  own  efforts 
and  talents  makes  himself  should  alone  enter  into  an 
estimate  of  his  character  and  worth. 

Col.  Parker,  in  his  earlier  years,  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  in  his  native  town,  but  after  the  removal 
of  his  mother  to  Boston  he  attended  a  famous  private 
school  in  Brookfield,  Mass.,  where  William  Bliss, 
president  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  Charles 
P.  Clark,  president  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
Railroad,  Stanton  and  Arthur  W.  Blake  and  their 
brother,  the  late  George  Baty  Blake,  were  among  his 
fellow  pupils.  Later  he  attended  the  Adams  School 
and  Chauncy  Hall  School   in  Boston.    On  his  retire- 
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meat  from  school,  when  his  entrance  into  college 
would  have  been  an  easy  step,  his  mother  yielded  re- 
luctantly to  his  strongly  expressed  wishes  for  an  ac- 
tive life,  and  he  entered,  as  a  boy,  the  store  of  Blan- 
chard.  Converse  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  AfUr  a  year's 
service  there  he  became  assistant  book-keeper  in  the 
counting-room  of  Cal lender,  Rogers  &  Co.,  ?.lso  of 
Boston,  where  he  remained  three  years.  During  the 
succeeding  three  years  he  was  employed  as  book- 
keeper by  Blodget,  Clark  &  Brown,  and  subsequently 
took  the  position  of  confidential  clerk  in  the  private 
office  of  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.'s  wholesale  establish- 
ment, which  he  held  until  1869.  At  this  time  he  re- 
ceived, from  Francis  Skinner  &  Co.,  an  offer  to  act 
as  treasurer  of  one  or  more  of  their  mills,  too  tempt- 
ing to  resist,  but  which  eventually  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unfortunate  suspension  of  that  emi- 
nent firm.  Another  offer,  from  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  who 
had  left  the  firm  of  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.,  to  enter 
upon  his  astonishing  career  in  New  York,  to  join 
him  as  an  assistant,  at  a  large  salary,  was  declined  f 
and  for  a  few  months  he  was  without  settled  occu- 
pation. While  with  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.,  he  mar 
Tied,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1865,  Lucy  Josephine, 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Brown,  well  known  as 
a  druggist,  who  had  pursued  his  business  many  years 
in  Boston  with  eminent  succesii.  A  daughter  was 
born  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  1868,  around  whom  the  af- 
fections of  father  and  mother  gathered  with  an  in- 
tensity which  her  death,  in  1877,  seems  never  to  have 
weakened.  Indeed,  the  tenderness  always  manifested 
by  Col.  Parker  to  hit  only  child,  and  the  softening 
influences  which  her  memory  sheds  on  his  life,  attest 
the  warmth  of  heart,  which  is  a  marked  trait  in  his 
character. 

Up  to  this  time,  aside  from  the  business  pursuits  in 
which  he  was  engHged,  Col.  Parker  constantly  in- 
dulged in  an  avocation  which  was  preparing  him  for 
the  career  o^  journalism,  which  he  eventually  en- 
tered. He  had,  by  inheritance,  a  ready  pen,  and 
u-^ed  it  in  the  production  of  fugitive  articles  in  some 
of  the  Boston  dailies,  in  letters  to  the  Nno  York 
Mirror  as  itH  regular  correspondent  and  in  dramatic 
criticisms  and  book  notices  for  the  Boston  Daily  Cour- 
ier^ when  that  journal  was  conducted  by  George  S. 
Hillard,  George  Lunt  and  John  Clark,  and  in  the 
Boston  Saturday  Evening  Oazeite^  when  that  journal 
was  conducted  by  Col.  William  W.  Clapp,  now  edi- 
tor of  the  Boston  Journal,  These  relations  with  the 
press,  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  and 
amusing  his  active  mind,  were  all  the  while  instruct- 
ing him  in  the  methods  and  the  requirements  of  the 
profession  to  which,  sooner  than  he  was  aware,  he 
was  destined  to  devote  all  his  energies  and  talents. 
His  criticisms  of  the  actors  of  that  day  were  marked 
by  strict  impartiality  and  good  judgment,  and  won 
the  commendation  of  both  the  theatrical  guild  and 
the  public.  He  was  always  frank  in  his  praise  and 
fearless  in  his  disapproval.    No  actor  of  merit,  com- 


ing unheralded  under  his  observation,  failed  to  receive 
from  him  words  of  encouragement,  and  none,  with  a 
reputation  which  he  believed  undeserved,  escaped  the 
sting  of  his  pen. 

In  1870  the  opportunity  came  to  purchase  the 
Saturday  Evening  Oazette^  and  in  April  of  that  year 
Col.  Parker  became  its  proprietor  and  editor.  That 
journal  had  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  and  large 
circulation,  both  which  were  then  somewhat  waning, 
and  it  required  all  the  courage  which  he  possessed  to 
attempt  its  revival.  The  Oazttte  was  the  oldest  news- 
paper in  Boston,  and  a  man  less  conscious  of  his  own 
skill  and  resources  would  have  feared  that  its  de- 
cline was  a  symptom  of  age  antecedent  to  its  dissolu- 
tion. It  was  established  in  1813,  by  Wm.  Burdick, 
and  soon  passed  into  the  hands  of  William  Warland 
Clapp,  the  father  of  Col.  William  Warland  Clapp,  by 
whom  it  was  conducted  until  1846,  Charles  W.  Clapp 
being,  during  the  last  eight  years,  associated  with  his 
father  in  its  management.  For  a  short  time  aft^r 
the  last-named  date  C.  W.  Clapp  and  his  brother, 
W.  W.  Clapp,  conducted  the  paper,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, soon  assuming  its  exclusive  control.  In  1865 
the  Gazette  passed  into  the  hands  of  P.  B.  Good.sell, 
Roland  Worthington  and  others  and  fi  ve  years  later  into 
the  hands  of  Col.  Parker.  It  is  not  intended  to  en- 
ter here  into  a  detailed  history  of  the  journal  or  of 
the  methods  adopted  to  resuscitate  it,  and  which  soon 
placed  it  upon  a  firmer  footing  than  it  had  ever  held 
before.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  its  circulation  and  advertising  patronage 
had  been  so  far  enlarged  as  to  yield  a  profit  to  the 
proprietor  of  twenty-one  thousand  dollars.  This 
tells  the  whole  story  of  the  fitness  of  Col.  Parker  for 
the  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  the  energy  which  marked  the  re- 
vival of  the  Gazette  has  never  relaxed,  nor  has  its 
popularity,  in  social  and  business  circles,  ceased  to 
strengthen.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  while 
there  are  other  journals  in  Boston  printing  larger 
editions,  there  are  none  whose  roots  are  more  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  affections  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  was  born  seventy-five  years  ago.  The  per- 
sonal columns  of  the  Gazette  represent  a  feature  of 
journalism  new  to  Boston,  which  Col.  Parker  initiated 
against  the  current  of  popular  opinion,  but  which  has 
long  since  been  unanimously  approved  by  the  commu- 
nity, and  imitated  by  journals  by  which  it  was  at  first 
severely  ridiculed  and  condemned. 

Colonel  Parker  has  been  conspicuous  in  other  fields 
than  that  of  journalism.  In  1869,  while  with  Jordan, 
Marsh  &  Co.,  who  were  prominent  among  the  projec- 
tors of  the  first  National  Peace  Jubilee,  he  was  selec- 
ted as  general  secretary  of  the  executive  committee,  of 
which  the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Rice  was  chairman, 
and  performed  his  arduous  duties  with  such  prompt- 
ness and  good  judgment  that  at  the  secondi  jubilee,  in 
1872,  his  services  in  the  same  capacity  were  demanded 
and  somewhat  reluctantly  yielded.   .Serving  as  he  did 
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under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Rice,  that  gentleman  had  the 
best  opportunity  of  estimating  his  peculiar  gifts,  and 
when  inaugurated  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1876, 
he  appointed  him  a  member  of  his  staff.  He  served  in 
this  capacity  during  the  three  years'  term  of  Gov- 
ernor Rice  and  received  the  deserved  compliment  of 
a  reappointment  by  Governor  Talbot,  during  whose 
dingle  > ear  as  commander-in-chief  he  also  served. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  staff  he  has  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  his  labors  as  journalist  and  to 
the  advancing  success  of  his  paper,  in  which  he  feels 
a  just  pride. 

Since  his  marriage  his  winter  residence  has  always 
been  in  Boston.  In  1872  he  bought  an  estate  in  Plym- 
outh, his  native  town,  which  he  occupied  during  the 
Bummer  until  1877.  In  1878  and  1879  he  made  New- 
port hb  summer  residence  and  spent  the  summers  of 
1880  and  1881  in  Swampscott,  where,  in  1882,  he 
bought  an  estate,  which  since  that  time  he  has  occu- 
pied during  a  part  of  each  year,  having  become  a  citi- 
zen of  Swampscott. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  those  traits  which  most 
prominently  mark  the  character  of  Colonel  Parker, 
some  of  which  have  already  been  alluded  to.  They 
could  be  spoken  of  more  freely  and  with  a  stamp  of 
sincerity  more  generally  acknowledged,  if  he  were  not 
itill  among  the  living.  What  would  be  a  just  eulogy 
of  the  dead  might  be  suspected  to  be  flattery  when 
spoken  of  the  living  man.  Aside  from  perfect  integ- 
rity and  uprightness  and  energy  and  tenderness  of 
heart,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  he  possesses 
00  more  striking  traits  than  those  of  liberality  and 
entire  frankness.  Of  the  former  of  these  he  makes 
DO  boast  nor  any  conspicuous  display.  It  is  such  a 
natural  and  easy  outflow  from  the  warmth  of  his 
heart,  that  when  others  feel  it  and  are  grateful  for  it, 
he  is  scarcely  conscious  of  it  himself.  The  latter 
trait  no  one  who  knows  him  or  has  even  casually  met 
him  can  have  failed  to  notice.  No  friend  can  be  un- 
aware of  his  friendship,  no  enemy  can  be  deceived 
into  thinking  him  his  friend.  His  frankness  is  ap- 
plied to  himself  as  well  as  to  others,  and  thus  be- 
comes what  might  be  called  openness  or  transparency. 
Indeed,  the  world  is  to  him  a  sort  of  confessional.  He 
not  only  does  not  conceal  his  faults,  but  proclaims 
them  when  they  might  not  otherwise  have  been  dis- 
covered. There  are  so  many  under-currents  in  men's 
lives,  and  there  is  so  much  hypocrisy  in  concealing 
them,  that  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  now  and  then  a 
man  like  Colonel  Parker,  who  exhibits  his  whole  self 
and  says  to  the  world,  **  Here  I  am  ;  take  me  for  ex- 
actly what  I  am  worth  ;  estimate  me  by  my  weight  and 
not  by  the  varni«h  or  plate  or  gilt  with  which  I  may 
be  covered." 

Colonel  Parker  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  good 
health  and  vigor,  with  a  career  before  him  which,  if 
his  life  ahohld  be  preserved,  is  far  from  finished. 


CHAPTER    CXXV. 
AMESBURY. 

BY  JOSEPH  MERRILL. 

Scarcely  had  the  little  colony  at  Salisbury  es- 
tablished their  homes  around  the  "  green"  when  the 
subject  of  a  new  town  west  of  the  Powow  River  was 
determined  upon.  That  stream  was  looked  upon  as  a 
natural  boundary  between  the  large  territory,  which 
they  evidently  considered  suitable  for  two  towns. 
Actuated  by  these  views  no  doubt,  they  proceeded,  as 
early  as  1642,  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect  by  pass- 
ing the  following  order:  *' Ordered  yer  shall  thirtie 
families  remove  to  the  west  side  of  y*  Powwas 
River."  At  a  meeting  held  ten  days  later  the  time 
in  which  the  order  should  be  carried  into  effect  was 
fixed  "  before  the  first  of  the  third  month  in  the 
yeare  1645."  This  order  included  nearly  one-half  of 
the  families  in  Salisbury.  But  it  was  found  very  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  enforce  the  order,  and  the 
removal  was  very  much  delayed  and  partially  defeat- 
ed by  the  reluctance  of  the  people  in  quitting  their 
homes  to  plunge  still  deeper  into  the  unbroken 
forests,  which  covered  hill  and  valley  in  the  western 
territory.  Other  orders  soon  followed,  calculated  to 
encourage  the  new  settlement  by  the  grant  of  certain 
privileges.  January  15,  1644,  it  was  **  ordered  that 
those  persons  that  go  up  to  live  upon  the  west  side  of 
the  Powwas  River  shall  have  the  sole  feeding  on  that 
side  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  power  to  make  order 
about  fences."  Again,  in  February  of  the  same  year, 
this  privilege  was  confirmed  and  a  further  inducement 
given  by  reducing  the  taxes  to  one-half  of  the  rate 
in  the  old  town.  The  favorable  condition  offered 
finally  induced  a  small  colony  to  remove  their  fami- 
lies to  the  new  territory. 

Boundaries. — It  is  hardly  possible  to  correctly 
define  the  boundaries  of  the  new  town  at  this  early 
date,  as  the  State  line  was  unsettled  and  uncertain, 
and  new  plantations  were  very  poorly  defined.  It  is 
certain,  however,  it  included  all  of  the  territory  west 
of  the  Powow  River  which  Salisbury  then  owned.  Its 
limits  included  Newton,  N.  H.,  and  probably  part  of 
KingHton.  Grants  of  land  were  made  near  **  y* 
great  country  pond,"  and  in  1675  the  island  in  the 
pond  was  given  to  Thomas  Haynes.  This  fact  U 
confirmed  by  a  town  map  drawn  in  1715,  which  gives 
the  "  peake,"  as  Newton  was  then  culled,  as  having 
been  laid  out  with  much  regularity  into  large  lots 
called  "  farmes."  Haverhill  formed  the  western 
boundary  from  "  Brandy  Brow"  Hill  to  Merriniac 
River,  which  formed  its  entire  southern  boundary. 
This  beautiful  stream  has  an  average  width  of  about 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  and  is  navigable  to  Haverhill 
for  small  vessels.  The  Merriraac  River,  Powow 
River  and  Kimball's  Pond  constitute  the  principal 
bodies  of  water  in  and  around  the  town. 
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Settlement, — There  is  a  tradition  that  the  settlers 
came  in  two  divisions,  the  one  containing  nine  and 
the  other  eight  families;  but  we  find  no  confirmation 
of  this  theory  on  the  records,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  removal  was  without  much  regularity.  Their 
homesteads  at  Salisbury  were  sold  at  different  times, 
commencing  with  1647,  which  indicates  a  gradual  oc- 
cupancy of  the  new  territory. 

Not  until  1654  had  a  sufficient  number  crossed  the 
river  to  organize  and  virtually  establish  a  new 
town.  At  that  time  eighteen  legal  voters  were  in  the 
territory,  who  styled  themselves  '*the  inhabitants 
and  commoners  here  in  y*  new  town." 

Agreement. — The  certainty  of  a  new  town  was 
now  established  and  on  the  14th  of  March,  16M,  a 
permanent  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
two  settlements  containing  eight  articles  intended 
to  define  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  contract- 
ing parties. 

The  first  article  related  to  the  boundaries  and  dis- 
position of  the  common  lands,  as  follows:  "The  in- 
habitants of  y*  new  towne  shall  have  for  their  full 
part  and  portion  of  the  said  common  all  those  lands 
which  lie  upon  the  west  side  of  the  pawawaus 
River  up  to  Haverhill  bounds,  and  the  said  river  to 
divide  the  bounds  between  the  new  towne  and  the 
old  towne  of  Salisbury."  The  remainder  of  the  com- 
mon land  east  of  the  river  was  reserved  to  the  old  town. 

By  the  seventh  article  the  new  town  people  were  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  ministry  in  the  old 
town  till  they  obtained  a  minister  to  settle  among 
them.  The  eighth  article  provides  for  the  separation 
as  folluw^s;  "Last  of  all  it  is  fully  concluded  and 
agreed  upon  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  towne  that 
the  said  townes,  upon  the  assignment  of  the  aforesaid 
articles  of  agreement,  shall  be  absolutely  dismist 
of  themselves  and  have  no  further  to  meddle  with 
the  affaires  of  each  oiher  in  any  town  matters  what- 
soever." This  document  was  duly  signed  May  1, 
1654,  by  Thomas  Bradbury,  Joseph  Moyce,  Samuel 
Winsley,  George  Goldwyer,  William  Buswell,  Edward 
French,  William  Allin,  Samuel  Felloes,  Thomas  Car- 
ter, John  Rolfe,  John  Eaton,  Isaac  Buswell,  William 
Osgood,  John  Stevens,  Henry  Browne,  Roger  East- 
man and  Richard  North  on  the  part  of  the  old  town, 
and  Anthony  Colby,  George  Martin,  John  Hoyt, 
Philip  Challis,  Jaret  Hadon,  Richard  Currier,  John 
AVeed,  Thomas  Macy,  Edward  Cottle,  William  Barnes^ 
Thomas  Barnard  and  Valentine  Rowel  I  on  the  part 
of  the  new  town. 

Although  by  this  compact  the  new  town  appears  to 
be  entirely  freed  from  the  old,  excepting  in  the 
minister's  rate,  yet  such  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
fact,  as  the  inhabitants  were  assessed  to  repair  the 
roads,  and  the  old  town  generally  chose  one  of  the 
l)rudential  men  from  Amesbury  till  the  final  separa- 
tion in  1666.  Surveyors  and  viewers  of  staves  were 
also  chosen,  at  ihe  old  town's  annual  meeting,  for  the 
new  town. 


Surface  and  Soil. — The  landscape  is  diversified 
by  numerous  hills  and  valleys,  which  give  a  great 
variety  of  scenery.  The  wes.ern  section  is  specially 
noted  for  its  numerous  hills,  which  speck  its  surface 
in  places  to  the  rivers'  banks,  where  they  rise  high 
above  the  tide.  The  principal  plains  are  the  Sandy 
Hill,  Martin  and  Buttonwo(»d  in  the  E^t  Parish,  and 
the  Pond  Plain  and  plain  on  Church  Street  io  the 
West  Parish.  Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  Kim- 
ball's Pond,  the  Indian  name  of  which  was  "  Attitash." 
It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  about  one  mile  in 
diameter,  nearly  surrounded  with  hills  which  long 
have  borne  the  name  of  *  Pond  Hills." 

The  Merrimac  River  on  the  south  is  about  half  a 
mile  wide  and  navigable  to  Haverhill  for  small 
vessels.  On  the  east  winds  the  famous  Powow,  a 
small  stream  which  rises  in  New  Hampshire,  and  on 
its  way  to  the  Merrimac,  with  which  it  unites  at  the 
Ferry,  affords  extensive  water-power,  which  has*  been 
utilized  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  territory.  In 
1872  the  Salisbury  Mills  Company  completed  a  mas- 
sive dam,  known  as  the  "Gardner  Dam,"  near  the 
mills,  which  has  formed  a  beautiful  she^t  of  water 
known  as  "  Lake  Gardner." 

The  soil  is  generally  good,  although  somewhat  hilly 
in  the  western  part  of  the  town.  Some  of  the  promi- 
nent hills,  are  Bear  Hill,  Brandy  Brow,  Red  Oak  and 
Tuckt-r's  in  the  West  Parish,  and  Pond  Hills,  Ring's, 
Goodale's  and  "Whicher's"  in  the  East  Pariah. 
Several  plains  are  found,  among  which  are  Pond 
Plain,  "  Jamaco"  Plain,*  Tucker's  Plain,  Sandy  Hill 
Plain^  and  plain  at  Martin  Place. 

1655.  A  meeting  was  held  the  19th  of  March,  at 
which  the  number  of  commoners  was  fixed,  the  man- 
ner of  transacting  the  public  business  defined,  and 
the  method  of  calling  meetings  and  notifying  the  in- 
habitants prescribed, — in  short,  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  for  the  regulation  of  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  Thomas  Macy  was 
chosen  clerk  to  record  the  orders  of  the  company,  and 
the  small  book  which  he  used  is  still  in  the  clerk's 
office. 

Staves  at  this  time  were  an  important  article 
among  the  colonies,  selling  readily  in  the  West  Indies 
for  goods  needed  here,  and  the  commoners  claimt  d 
fifty  for  every  thousand  made  from  trees  cut  on  the 
common  lands.  The  old  saw-mill  also  paid  tribute 
to  the  new  town  for  one-fourth  which  was  owneii 
here. 

At  this  meeting  a  strong  vote  was  pa<»ed  as  follows 

**  At  a  meeting  y  iame  day  of  y*  inhabitants  it  was  agreed  and  roted 
that  the  number  of  Inhabitants  that  shall  be  commoners  shali  b<a  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  twenty-six  without  the  consent  of  erery  IuhAt>it]uit 
of  y  plantation." 

James  George  was  made  a  townsman  and  commoner 
on  condition  that  he  come  and  live  on  his  land. 


1  Name  of  the  section  In  early  times, 
8  On  Uighland  Street. 
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Having  thus  regulated  matters,  the  eighteen  com- 
moners confirmed  the  whole  doings  of  the  meeting  as 
follows : 

**  Wa,  the  Inhabltanta,  bar*  bereanto  wt  onr  handi  th«  day  and  year 
•bore  written. 

"  Anthony  Colby.  Thomas  Barnard. 

John  Uoyt  Edward  Cottle. 

PhilUp  Chains.  John  Weed. 

George  Martin.  Orlando  Bagley. 

Jarrot  Haddon.  Henry  Blasdell. 

Bichard  Cnrrier.  Thomas  Macy. 

John  Bayley.  William  Sargent. 

William  Huntington.  William  Barnes. 

Valentine  Rowell.  John  Colby.'* 

The  above  were  the  original  proprietors  of  the  town- 
but  Orlando  Bagley  and  John  Baytey  were  not  per- 
maneht  residents. 

By  the  Massachusetts  records  it  appears  that  the 
following  of  the  eighteen  took  the  oath  of  freemen 
before  the  Oeneral  Court  at  the  dates  named  below, 
viz.:  "  Jarret  Hadden  and  Anthony  Colby,  May  14, 
1634 ;  Willie  Sargent,  3d  month  1639,  22d ;  Thomas 
Masie,  6th  day  of  the  7th  month,  1639 ;  William 
Barnes,  2d,  ^th  month,  1641;  John  Bayley,  May  19^ 
1669."  The  record  of  the  others  has  not  been  found. 
It  is  nearly  certain  that  most  of  those  pioneers  who 
settled  Salisbury  and  Amesbury  came  from  towns  of 
the  same  name  in  England.  Those  ancient  towns  are 
closely  connected  there,  and  said  to  be  very  pleasantly 
situated.  Salisbury  is  specialy  noted  for  its  elegant 
cathedral  of  ancient  build,  and  Amesbury  for  its 
Druid  temple  or  anointed  stone,  erected  by  the  Druids 
at  a  very  early  period. 

1656.  It  was  now  found  that  a  second  saw-mill  was 
needed,  and  Richard  Currier  and  Thomas  Macy  were 
authorized  to  build  a  saw-mill  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Powow,  with  the  privilege  of  using  all  the  timber  on 
the  common  not  included  in  the  grant  to  the  old 
mill,  ''excepting  oak  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
make  canoes."  For  this  privilege  they  were  to  pay 
the  town  £6  per  annum  for  ten  years,  in  boards  at 
current  prices.  The  prices  for  sawing  were  all  regu- 
lated by  the  town.  As  money  was  very  scarce,  the 
sawing  was  done  upon  shares,  the  mill  being  allowed 
one-half. 

Joseph  Peaslee  was  this  year  made  townsman. 
He  was  a  self-constituted  preacher,  and  gave  the 
General  Court  a  great  deal  of  trouble  while  living  at 
Salisbury,  by  his  "  unfit  preaching."  His  farm  was 
in  the  West  Parish,  but  at  his  death  he  was  in  Haver- 
hill owning  a  farm  there. 

1657.  Nathan  Gk>1d  was  this  year  made  a  townsman, 
and  granted  eight  acres  of  land  on  condition  that  he 
make  his  home  there. 

In  December  the  selectmen  of  Haverhill  joined 
those  of  Salisbury  in  defining  the  bounds  between 
the  two  towns,  agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  General 
Court.  And  October  14th,  the  line  between  Hampton 
and  Salisbury  was  run  by  John  Appleton,  Joseph 
Medcalf,  Will  Bartholomew  and  Daniel  Perse  by 
order  of  court. 
94i 


1658.  January  Ist,  ''Thomas  Barnard  and  John 
Weed  were  chosen  for  ordering  the  prudential  affairs 
of  the  Company,  and  the  extent  of  their  power  is 
according  to  the  prudential  men  chasen  last  year,  the 
men  being  chosen  for  y*  yeare  ensuing." 

At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  lay  the  great 
swamp  out  in  ]oU,  and  Thomas  Barnard,  John  Hoyt 
and  John  Weed  were  ordered  to  measure  it,  and  re- 
ceive two  shillings  and  six  pence  a  day  for  their 
work  from  those  who  had  the  lots.  A  way  was  to  be 
reserved  next  Powow  River  forty  rods  wide  for  the 
use  of  the  plantation. 

This  order  was  not  carried  into  effect  until  1664. 
All  had  plenty  of  wood,  and  there  was  no  hurry 
about  dividing  this  section. 

January  25th,  Thomas  Barnard  and  John  Weed 
were  chosen  standing  lot-layers,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  a  great  many  years.  Small  lots  were  given 
to  the  freemen  at  almost  every  meeting,  and  at  this 
meeting  John  Weed  received  ten  acres  at  the  But- 
tonwood,  now  owned  by  Charles  Rowell,  and  occu- 
pied by  his  new  residence. 

May  26th,  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  General  Court 
praying  that  Phillip  Challis  might  be  confirmed, — 
"  Left  to  y*  foot  Com'  in  Salisbury,"  and  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  next  County  Court. 

October  29th,  a  general  meetini^  was  held,  and  a 
large  tract  beyond  the  pond,  bordering  on  Back 
River,  was  ordered  to  be  laid  out  and  given  to  the 
inhabitants.  This  was  the  first  general  division 
made  in  the  "new  towne  of  Salisbury"  since  the 
Agreement  of  1654.  The  original  members  received 
forty  acres  each;  newly-admitted  ones,  ten  each. 

This  year  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  a  legal  separation  from  the  old  town.  Salis- 
bury opposed  the  measure,  not  yet  being  quite  wil- 
ling to  lose  the  help  they  received  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  minister,  and  perhaps  for  other  good 
reasons.  The  people  were  ordered  to  attend  meeting 
in  the  old  town ;  but  the  order  was  disregarded,  and 
they  still  .flocked  to  hear  Joseph  Peaslee  preach,  al- 
though by  so  doing  they  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  General  Court. 

Finally,  at  the  October  term  of  the  General  Court, 
an  order  was  issued,  "that  the  recorder  for  the 
County  of  Norfolke  ffbrthwith  issue  out  his  warrant 
requiring  Joseph  Peasley  &  the  rest  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  new  towne,  being  masters  of  families,  or 
at  their  owne  dispose,  to  make  theire  personall  ap- 
pearances before  the  next  County  Court,  to  be  held 
at  Salisbury,  to  answer  for  their  disobedience  to 
authorities  in  not  complying  w*^  sajd  order;  and  the 
sajd  County  Court  is  hereby  impowered,  authorized 
&  required  to  proceede  ag*  all  such  of  them  as  in 
their  appearance  shall  not  fully  make  it  cleare  they 
haue,  since  the  sajd  order,  performed  theire  duty  and 
repajred  to  the  public  worship  of  God  on  the  Lord's 
day  at  the  ould  towne,  to  fine  them  for  every  day's 
absense  there  five  shillings." 
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Under  this  order  many  were  fined,  and  Peaslee 
with  the  others.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
this  persistent  preacher  was  a  Quaker ;  but  the  Gen- 
eral Court  said  he  was  a  member  of  the  church  at 
the  old  town. 

Robert  Quinby,  a  ship  carpenter,  first  appears  in 
town  this  year. 

1659.  To  encourage  settlers,  five  hundred  acres  of 
land  beyond  the  pond  was  set  apart  for  the  children. 
This  section  was  long  known  as  "the  children's 
land."  It  was  intended  for  the  oldest  son  in  each 
family;  but  in  case  there  were  no  sons,  then  a 
daughter  took  the  family  share. 

Walter  Taylor  was  this  year  made  a  commoner, 
with  liberty  to  use  what  timber  he  wanted  for  build- 
ing vessels  so  long  an  he  lived  in  town.  He  lived  at 
the  river,  where  "  Uncle  John  Davis "  lived  at  a 
later  period.  He  was  a  rough  person  and  a  little 
given  to  profanity,  being  once  fined  ten  shillings  for 
"veiug  cursing  speaches  to  his  servants."  Thomas 
Hoyt  and  Thomas  Jonson  were  apprenticed  to  him  to 
learn  the  ship-carpenter *s  trade,  but  ran  away  and 
were  fined  "fine  shillings  a  peece  for  going  away 
disorderly." 

A  committee,  consisting  of  ''Thomas  Barnard, 
Qeorge  Martin  and  Samuel  Foot,*  these  three  are  ap- 
pointed to  lay  out  the  land  upon  the  river,  and  are 
to  have  two  pense  an  acre  for  laying  it  out."  Twenty- 
six  lots  were  laid  out.  No.  1  commencing  at  the  But- 
ton wood  Road,  and  extending  along  the  river  west- 
wardly  towards  Haverhill.  Probably  these  lots  were 
not  completed  and  drawn  till  1661,  as  Widow  Colby 
and  Widow  Peasly  received  lots.' 

Joseph  Peasly  will  not  keep  bilent,  but  continues 
to  preach,  although  fined  and  threatened  by  the  au- 
thorities for  doing  what  his  conscience  told  him  was 
his  duty.  And  the  new  town  people  would  hear  him, 
notwithstanding  his  preaching  *'  was  very  weak  and 
unfit."  A  compromise  was  finally  made,  which  it 
was  hoped  would  satisfy  the  new  town  and  settle  the 
matter,  which  was  becoming  very  troublesome. 

The  old  town  consented  that  Mr.  Worcester  preach 
at  the  new  town  every  fourth  Sunday.  This  plan  was 
approved  by  the  General  Court,  which  graciously 
respited  one-half  of  the  fines  till  the  next  session. 
But  still  Peasly  preached,  defying  the  orders  of  court 
and  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Worcester's  church.  The 
General  Court  now  assumed  a  threatening  attitude, 
and  forbid  his  "  preaching  any  more  in  this  jurisdic- 
tion till  he  give  full  satisfaction  to  this  court  for  what 
have  been  past."  This  was  ominous  of  his  fate  if  he 
disregarded  the  order,  and  very  likely  he  quit  preach- 
ing. The  conflict  soon  came  to  an  end  by  the  death 
of  Peasly  in  1660  or  1661. 

Thomas  Macy,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Ames- 


1  Not  a  legal  townsman  tiH  1660. 

t  Widows  of  ADtbony  Coll>y  and  Joseph  Peaslj,  who  died  in  1660  or 
1661. 


bury,  and  the  first  clerk,  probably  left  town  this  year. 
The  record  is  in  his  handwriting  until  the  1st  of 
November,  but  the  next  annual  meeting  was  recorded 
by  Richard  Currier.  Macy  offended  the  General 
Court  by  harboring  Quakers,  and  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  that  body  to  answer  for  the  crime ;  but 
either  from  his  inability  to  do  so,  or  intentionally,  he 
failed  to  comply  with  the  order.  He,  with  Thomas 
Barnard  and  others,  were  proprietors  of  the  island  of 
Nantucket,  to  which  place  Macy  now  removed. 
Tradition  says  that  he  took  his  family  in  his  open 
boat  and  sailed  away  to  his  favorite  island,  where  he 
lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Mr.  Whittier  has  written  a 
beautiful  poem  entitled  ''The  Exiles,"  which  finely 
illustrates  this  singular  adventure  of  Macy*8,  and  the 
sentiments  of  those  early  times. 

Townships.— 1660.  To  enjoy  all  the  righU  of  free- 
men, grants  must  be  obtained  from  the  comrooneis 
who  held  the  territory,  granting  it  to  whom  they 
pleased.  On  the  10th  of  December  a  town-meeting 
was  held  which  may  very  properly  be  designated  "  a 
township  meeting,*'  as  no  other  business  was  done. 
The  following  were  admitted  townsmen,  viz. :  Samuel 
Foot,  Samuel  Colby,  Nathan  Gold,  William  Osgood 
and  Robert  Quiuby.  The  children's  land  was  also 
divided  among  the  children  of  the  proprietors. 

When  our  ancestors  came  t«»  this  wild  territory 
wolves  were  very  plenty  and  troublesome,  and  bounties 
were  early  offered  for  their  heads,  but  80«.  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  destroy  them,  and  this  year  it  was  in- 
creased to  50«.,  if  not  killed  by  Indians.  The  General 
Court  had  previously  ordered  the  constables  to  pay 
the  Indians  three  quarts  of  wine  and  a  bushel  of  com 
per  head  for  all  they  killed. 

Another  effort  was  made  to  obtain  a  separation  from 
the  old  town,  but  without  avail.  The  new  town 
people,  supposing  they  had  secured  the  services  of 
Rev.  Shubael  Dumer  (an  orthodox  minister),  peti- 
tioned the  General  Court  for  an  act  of  incorporation, 
which  was  granted,  provided  Mr.  Dumer  was  obtained. 
He  finally  declined  the  call,  probably  not  considering 
the  encouragement  given  quite  sufficient  The  old 
town  very  kindly  gave  consent  to  the  proposed  change, 
but  the  measure  failed. 

1661.  Various  grants  of  land  were  made  this  year, 
among  which  were  the  "  frog  pond  at  the  north  side 
of  Robert  King's  hill,"  where  the  second  instance  of 
tunneling  occurred  about  1749. 

Thomas  Haynes,  son-in-law  of  Thomas  Barnard, 
first  appears  on  the  record  this  year,  by  a  grant  of 
five  acres  of  land  near  *'  Whicher's  hill." 

Anthony  Colby  died  in  the  early  part  of  February. 
He  came  over  from  England  with  Winthrop  and 
otherd,  in  1630.  He  is  number  ninety-three  on  the 
list  of  church-members  at  Boston,  and  was  made  a 
freeman.  May  14,  1634,  with  Jerard  Haddon  and 
some  eighty  others.  He  probably  lived  at  Cambridge 
in  1632,  from  whence  he  moved  to  Salisbury,  previous 
to  1640,  with  his  wife,  Susannah,  and  the  following 
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children,  viz.:  Sarah,  born ;    John,  first  son, 

born ;   Samuel,  born ;    Orlando,  born 


;    Isaac,   born   July  6,   1640;   Rebecca,  born 

March  11,  1643;  Mary,  born  Sept.  19,  1647; 
Thomas,  born  March  8,  1650.  Anthony  was  one 
of  the  eighteen  who  signed  the  regulations  at  the  or- 
ganization of  the  new  town  in  1655.  His  inventory 
amounted  to  £359  19«.  4rf. 

1662.  No  record  is  found  of  the  election  of  a  town 
clerk  since  the  flight  of  Thomas  Macy  in  1659,  until 
this  year,  when  Richard  Currier  was  chosen.  Much 
of  the  early  record  is  missing,  which  may  account  for 
the  deficiency. 

George  Carr  was  granted  a  common  right  when  he 
or  any  of  his  sons  came  to  live  in  town,  and  also  the 
right  to  cut  timber  on  the  common  for  building  ves- 
sels. This  was  offered  as  an  inducement  to  Mr.  Carr 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  new  town,  and  it  was  suc- 
cessful in  calling  George  Carr,  Jr.,  a  few  years  later 
to  engage  in  building  vessels  at  the  Ferry.  An  offer 
of  land  was  once  made  to  Major  Pike  if  he  would 
remove  to  the  new  town. 

A  large  tract  of  land  between  the  pond.  Pine  Hill 
and  Powow  River  was  ordered  to  be  laid  out  to  all 
who  had  a  "  common  right."  "  Goodman  Marting, 
€k>odman  Hoyt  and  Goodman  Rowell  were  appointed 
to  lay  out  the  land  in  the  Lion's  mouth  and  Great 
Swamp."  These  orders,  if  complied  with,  would  dis- 
pose of  nearly  four  thousand  acres,  one  division, 
called  "  the  great  lots,"  containing  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy -six  acres.  \\ 

May  17th  Valentine  Rowell,  one  of  the  first  eigh- 
teen and  a  signer  of  the  articles  of  agreement,  died. 
He  was  early  in  town  and  sold  his  first  homestead  to 
John  Bayley  previous  to  1652. 

His  children  were  Hannah,  born  January,  1643 ; 
Thomas,  born  September  7,  1644;  John,  born  1645; 
Philip,  born  March  8,  1647 ;  Mary,  born  January  31, 
1650 ;  Sarah,  born  November  16,  1651 ;  John,  born 
November  15,  1655 ;  Elizabeth,  born  August  10, 1657 ; 
Margaret,  born  September  8,  1659. 

1663.  This  year  the  town  bought  one  acre  of  land 
of  Edmund  Elliott  for  a  burying-ground.  It  was  the 
eastern  part  of  the  ancient  cemetery  at  Bartlett's 
Comer.  Up  to  this  time  Golgotha  had  been  the  only 
burying-ground  in  town. 

On  the  16th  of  March  a  meeting  was  held,  and  five 
hundred  acres  of  land  disponed  of  among  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  not  without  strong  opposition. 

Ezekiel  Wathen,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  fami- 
lies in  Salisbury  and  Amesbury,  first  appears  as  a 
townsman  this  year  by  a  grant  of  land  near  his  house. 
He  lived  at  Pleasant  Valley. 

1664.  The  Great  Swamp  ordered  to  be  laid  out  in 
1662  was  this  year  given  out  in  lots,  and  a  sweeping 
vote  passed  disposing  of  all  the  common  land.  This 
measure  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  most  prominent 
men,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  entirely  changed 
by  the  following  vote :  **  Att  y*  same  meting  it  was 


voted  that  this  tract  of  land  above  ritting  shall  not 
be  disposed  of  this  twenty  yeare  to  these  men  above 
riting." 

John  Pressey  appears  this  year,  having  purchased 
two  river  lots  west  of  "  Pressey 's  creek,"  and  near 
South  Amesbury. 

1665.  The  most  important  event  of  this  year  was 
building  a  meeting-house  on  the  acre  bought  of  Ed- 
mund Elliott.  Hitherto  all  efforts  to  obtain  a  sepa- 
ration from  the  old  town  had  failed,  because  no  pro- 
visions had  been  made  to  permanently  establish  and 
maintain  public  worship.  Having  become  sensible 
of  this  fact,  it  was  resolved  to  make  due  preparation 
for  the  long-desired  event  of  a  legally  established 
township  by  the  erection  of  a  church  in  which  the 
people  could  assemble  on  each  returning  Sabbath. 
Thomas  Barnard,  John  Hoyt  and  Richard  Currier 
were  chosen  to  carry  forward  the  work,  which  was  to 
be  completed  by  "mid-summer."  It  was  a  small 
house, — thirty  by  twenty-five  feet, — but  large  enough 
to  seat  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

A  committee  was  chosen  "  to  go  to  Mr.  Showell  or 
Mr.  Woodbridge^s  son  to  see  if  they  can  attaine  either 
of  them  to  be  helpful  two  us  in  y*  worke  of  y"  minis- 
try." The  committee  failed  to  obtain  either,  and  in 
April  it  was  decided  "  to  treat  with  Capttin  Pyke  to 
see  if  they  can  obtain  him  to  be  helpful  to  us  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry."  What  grounds  the  new  town 
had  for  offering  to  engage  Captain  Pike  to  preach  for 
them  we  can  hardly  imagine,  for,  although  quite  a 
scholar,  he  was  no  minister,  and  by  the  laws  of  those 
times  would  not  be  allowed  to  preach. 

1666.  The  first  act  of  the  year  was  to  fix  the  min- 
ister's salary  at  forty  pounds  per  year,  which  was 
quite  liberal  for  those  times.  Having  built  their 
church  and  established  the  minister's  salary,  it  was 
determined  to  apply  to  the  General  Court  for  an  act 
of  incorporation  and  a  minister. 

May  14th  a  meeting  was  held  and  the  following 
vote  was  passed,  viz. :  *'  At  the  same  meeten  it  was 
agreed  to  send  to  the  General  Court  for  the  obtayning 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Woodbriedg  to  be  help  full  to  us  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  also  to  see  if  we  can 
obtain  to  be  a  township  of  ourselves."  The  effort 
was  successful,  a  township  being  obtained  and  the 
services  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Woodbridge  secured. 
The  petition  was  presented  at  the  May  session  of  the 
General  Court,  when  the  following  order  was  passed  : 

"  In  answer  to  the  pet  con  of  the  Inhabitantg  of  New  SRlisbary,  this 
Court  doeth  grant  them  the  liberty  of  a  towneehip,  according  to  the 
agreement  with  the  ould  toune  A  that  upon  their  providing  a  minister 
approved  off  according  as  the  law  provides,  they  then  to  be  taken  of 
from  contributing  to  the  minister  of  y«  old  tonne/' 

Mr.  Woodbridge  was  a  nephew  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Parker  and  the  Rev.  James  Noyes,  first  ministers  of 
Newbury.  He  graduated  in  the  first  class  which 
completed  their  studies  at  Harvard  College,  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  class.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
Magdalen  College  at  Oxford,  in  England,  but  chose 
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to  finish  his  studies  here.  He  came  to  America  with 
his  brother,  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  in  1634.  Dr. 
Calamy  says  of  him :  "  He  was  a  universally  accom- 
plished person ;  one  of  a  clear  and  strong  reason 
and  of  an  exact  and  profound  judgment."  His  stay 
in  Ameabury  was  short,  not  exceeding  three  years. 

June  15th  the  town  organized,  by  the  choice  of 
Thomas  Barnard,  Phillip  Challis,  John  Meed,  Robert 
Jones  and  John  Hoyt,  Sr.,  prudtntial  men. 

1667.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  division  of  land 
set  apart  for  the  children  in  1659  was  ordered  "to 
every  child  according  to  his  father's  estate,  given  in 
to  the  makin  of  Mr.  Woodbridge's  first  reat  in  the 
new  town." 

A  vote  was  passed  '*  that  the  town  shall  make  a 
bregh  over  the  swamp  at  Gorg.  Martin's  house." 
The  remains  of  this  ancient  causeway  may  yet  be 
seen  near  the  Martin  Road. 

Edward  (roodwin,  Richard  Hubbard,  William 
Hacket,  John  Nash  and  Thomas  Nichols  were  grant- 
ed common  rights  this  year. 

A  meeting  was  held  July  9th,  at  which  some  forty 
of  the  inhabitants  were  seated  in  the  meeting-house. 
Further  provision  was  ordered  for  the  minister,  by 
the  grant  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land  which 
"  Liften,  Challes,  John  Hoyt,  Sen.,  and  George  martyn 
were  chosen  to  lay  out." 

When  the  town  was  incorporated  no  name  was 
given,  but  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  the  name 
was  fixed  as  follows :  '*  At  the  seam  raetten  the 
Towen  have  named  this  Towen  Amesbery."  This 
name  was  confirmed  by  the  General  Court  in  1668, 
but  the  name  was  slightly  changed,  to  "  Emesbury." 

1668.  Oh  the  18th  of  February  a  meeting  was 
held,  and  a  hundred  lots  of  land  disposed  of  to  the 
settler.-t.  The  first  division  was  on  **  Whicher*« " 
Hill,  the  second  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pond,  the 
third  between  the  pond  and  Birchy  Meadow  and  the 
fourth  was  to  begin  on  the  we^t  side  of  the  Pond 
Brook.  These  sections  embraced  most  of  the  undi- 
vided lands  in  town. 

The  County  Court  at  Hampton  appointed  Edward 
(Goodwin  to  keep  the  ferry  over  the  Merrimac  River 
near  his  house  this  year.  A  private  way  was  laid  out 
from  the  "country  highway"  to  the  saw-mill,  the 
owners  paying  for  the  land  taken. 

1669.  James  Frees,  William  Sargent,  Jr.,  Josue 
Goldsmith,  Thomas  Stevens,  Jossef  Lankester,  John 
Gim^en  and  Jos.  Wathen  were  granted  common  rights. 

Early  this  year  Amesbury  was  without  a  minister, 
and  "Jan.  18th  It  was  granted  unto  that  minister 
that  do  come  and  live  and  inhabit  with  us  fiifty 
akers  of  land  lying  in  that  part  of  the  common  be- 
tween fox  island  and  Georg.  Martyn's  house."  This 
land,  with  fifty  acres  given  to  the  ministry  by  Philip 
Watson  Challis,*  has  always  been    known    as  the 
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"  parsonage."  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  decided  to 
purchase  a  house  for  the  use  of  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  boarded  with  "  Goodman  Sar- 
gent," but  it  was  thought  advisable  to  give  the  com- 
ing minister  better  accommodations.  In  February  it 
was  decided  to  send  to  "  Mr.  Hobberd,  of  Kettre,  to 
see  if  we  can  obtayn  him,  to  be  helpful  to  us  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry."  Mr.  Hobberd  was  not  in- 
clined to  accept  the  call  which  the  town,  through 
their  committee,  had  given  him,  and  several  weeks 
later  a  new  committee  was  chosen,  but  met  with  poor 
success.  Some  two  months  later  (May  7th)  Robert 
Jones  was  chosen  to  find  a  minister  and  invite  him 
to  come  and  make  a  visit.  Mr.  Hobberd  was  finally 
induced  to  accept  the  pressing  call  which  was  ex- 
tended to  him,  and  received  the  land  set  apart  for 
the  ministry. 

The  old  road  north  of  the  hill  (Goodale's),  which 
bounds  Pleasant  Valley  on  the  northward,  was  or- 
dered this  year. 

1670.  The  ancient  road  over  Ferry  Hill  was  lo- 
cated this  year,  traces  of  which  are  yet  visible.  There 
were,  at  a  very  early  period,  two  houses  on  the  hill — 
one  owned  by  Abraham  Morrill,  the  other  by  some 
person  unknown.  This  highway  connected  with 
Goodwin's  Ferry,  and  was,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
the  only  public  road  leading  northward. 

1672.  In  the  early  part  of  last  year  the  town  voted 
to  give  Mr.  Hubbard  "  his  fire-wood  in  addition  to 
his  £40  per  year ; "  and  this  year  an  addition  to  his 
salary  of  £5  was  made,  and  grass  to  make  four  loads 
of  hay.  He  was  evidently  popular,  and  giving 
excellent  satisfaction,  or  he  was  pressing  the  people 
for  a  large  increase  of  salary.  However  this  may 
have  been,  there  came  a  very  sudden  change,  and  the 
town  voted  "  not  to  ad  any  more  to  Mr.  Hoberd's 
maiotainance.  neither  in  land  nor  anything  else." 
No  doubt  the  faithful  preacher  considered  this  equiva- 
lent to  a  dismission,  and  so  it  proved,  for  in  leas  than 
two  months  an  invitation  was  extended  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Wells,  a  young  man  of  good  talent.  He  had 
preached  at  Newbury  and  the  Shoals  some,  and  may 
have  occupied  Mr.  Hubbard's  pulpit  on  some  occa- 
sion, when  his  eloquence  had  captivated  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  He  was  readily  obtained,  and  his  salary 
fixed  at  forty  pounds  per  year  and  the  use  of  the  land 
set  apart  for  the  ministry.  It  was  also  voted  to  build 
him  a  house  "  fower  and  forty  foot  long  or  there 
abouts,  and  twenty  foote  wide  and  thirteen  foot  and  a 
half  stood."  The  Vane  lot  (now  Bartlett's  Corner) 
was  obtained  of  Abner  Jones,  and  here  Mr.  Wells 
lived  during  his  long  pastorate  of  more  than  sixty 
years.  The  lilacs  and  well  near  the  new  High  School 
building  still  mark  the  spot  where  the  "village 
preacher's  modest  mansion  rose."  The  offer  to  build 
was  not  carried  out,  and  an  offer  to  move  the  house 
bought  of  John  Hoyt  (for  Mr.  Hubbard)  to  the  Vane 
lot  was  also  declined,  and  Mr.  Wells  built  to  suit 
himself. 
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1674.  The  town  having  some  diflSculty  with  Phil- 
lip W.  Challis  in  regard  to  an  exchange  of  land,  com- 
menced suit  against  him,  hut  was  beaten,  and,  as  he 
sayi,  "  upon  tryal  of  case  nothing  did  appear/*  But 
notwithstanding  the  suit,  Mr.  Challis  freely  deeded 
fifty  acres  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  ministry  for  cer- 
tain considerations,  but  **  more  especially  of  or  great 
desire  &  affecon  towards  a  Godly  ministry  ''to  be 
settled  A  upheld  in  y*  s*  town  of  Amesbury."  This 
deed  was  signed  March  25. 1673,  and  acknowledged 
March  12,  1674,  before  Robert  Pike. 

A  singular  meeting  was  held  near  the  close  of  the 
year,  which  was  far  from  satisfactory  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  voters.  A  new  town  clerk  was  chosen,  and 
a  large  committee  appointed  to  correct  the  errors  in 
the  **  Town  book  off  records"  before  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

What  occasioned  this  sudden  move  against  Richard 
Carrier,  the  present  clerk,  who  had  held  the  office 
since  Macy's  flight  in  1669,  is  not  known.  Perhaps 
the  new  minbter  may  have  suggested  the  measure. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  books  were  corrected,  but 
Thomas  Currier  (son  of  Richard)  was  confirmed  at  a 
subsequent  meeting,  as  clerk,  and  held  the  office  till 
1712. 

1676.  William  Sargent,  one  of  the  original  settlers, 
died  this  year,  aged  seventy-three  years.  He  came  to 
Virginia  with  William  Barnes,  John  Hoyt  and 
others,  settling  at  Newbury,  Hampton,  Salisbury  and 
finally  at  Amesbury.  In  deeds  he  is  styled  **  mariner." 
He  was  twice  married — first  to  Judith  Perkins,  by 
whom  he  had  Lydia,  Sarah  and  Mary;  second  to 
Elizabeth  Perkins,^  by  whom  he  had  Thomas,  born 
Jane  11,  1643;  William,  born  January  2,  1646; 
Elizabeth,  born  November  22,  1648;  Sarah,  bom 
February  29,  1662. 

The  business  of  the  to  wn  at  this  time  was  farming,  fish- 
ing, making  staves  and  building  vessels.  These  occu- 
pations required  other  tradesmen,  such  as  blacksmiths, 
weavers,  carpenters,  tailors,  etc.  River  and  harbor 
fishing  came  next  to  farming  in  importance,  fiirnish- 
ing  an  important  article  of  food.  The  raising  of 
cattle  and  sheep  was  by  no  means  neglected,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the  old  inventories. 
The  small  grains  were  also  raised  in  abundance,  and 
orchards  are  mentioned  within  ten  years  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Salisbury.  No  potatoes  are  found  on  an- 
cient inventories  till  about  1730. 

1676.  In  the  early  years  of  the  settlement  little,  if 
My,  trouble  was  occasioned  by  the  Indians,  but,  hav- 
ing grown  more  numerous,  they  grew  troublesome, 
obliging  the  inhabitants  to  keep  constant  watch  day 
and  night.  For  the  convenience  of  the  watchmen 
the  town  was  divided  into  wards,  each  having  a 
watch-house  for  quarters.  Each  ward  was  required 
to  furnish  wood  for  the  watch-house^  under  a  fine  of 
five  shillings  for  neglect,    Th^  garrisoa-houaes  were 
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to  be  kept  in  order,  and  everything  betokened  an 
alarming  state  of  affisiirs.  No  one  ventured  into  his 
field  without  a  gun,  and  even  friendly  Indians  could 
hardly  be  trusted.  The  forts  or  garrison -houses  were 
built  in  different  sections  of  the  town,  that  should  an 
alarm  occur  all  might  readily  seek  safety  therein. 
There  was  a  garrison  near  the  Estes  estate,  one  at 
Pond  Hills,  one  at  "Jamaco,"  one  near  Birchy 
Meadow,  and  probably  one  at  the  Highlands. 

The  constables  and  watches  were  obliged  to  keep 
nights  from  May  to  October,  and  all  persons  (males) 
over  sixteen  were  required  to  take  turns  or  hire  a 
substitute.  No  persons  were  allowed  out  after  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  and  lights  were  to  be  put  out  at  that 
hour,  and  all  noises  cease  in  the  streets.  These  precau- 
tions were  none  too  severe,  as  we  shall  find  next  year. 

1677.  The  much-feared  Indian  raid  occurred  this 
year,  and  several  persons  were  murdered,  notwith- 
standing the  great  precautions  taken  to  prevent  a  sur- 
prise. Secretary  Rawson,  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
Anderson,  of  New  York,  says, — "As  for  damage  done 
us  by  the  eastern  Indians,  mentioned  in  our  letter 
dated  July  28th,  was  in  taking  our  fishing  catches 
about  Cape  Sable,  and  a  notorious  murder  committed 
upon  some  men,  women  and  children  at  Amesbury 
about  the  middle  of  July,  but  not  known  to  us  or  y* 
Commissioners  at  Pemaquid  until  after  the  peace  was 
concluded  between  some  of  the  eastern  Indians  & 
Capt.  Brockles."  Fnim  the  above  it  would  be  in- 
ferred that  the  murders  here  were  committed  by  east- 
ern Indians,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  there 
were  Indians  nearer  home  quite  as  treacherous  as 
those  farther  east.  There  was  one  Symon,  who  had 
lived  among  the  English  and  with  William  Osgood 
awhile,  that  was  a  treacherous  fellow.  He  was  with- 
out doubt  the  leader  of  the  murderous  assault  made 
July  7th  of  this  year,  when  **  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  killed. 

Robert  Quinby  is  supposed  to  have  been  killed,  and 
his  wife  was  knocked  down  and  left  for  dead,  but  re- 
covered, and  stated  that  Symon  was  with  the  party 
and  attempted  her  life.  The  names  of  those  killed 
are  not  given  by  the  records. 

1678.  The  town  had  some  controversy  with  Rev. 
Mr.  Wells  about  land  granted  him  and  an  exchange 
which  he  wished  to  make.  A  large  committee  was 
chosen  to  settle  the  matter,  and  enter  their  decision 
on  the  town  book,  but  no  report  is  found. 

Samuel  Colby,  living  at  Bartlett's  Corner,  was 
chosen  '*  to  keep  a  public-house  of  entertainment," 
which  is  the  tirst  tavern  mentioned  on  the  records. 
These  were  popular  resorts  much  favored  by  the 
people. 

1679.  This  year  a  monthly  lecture  was  ordered, 
**  the  last  Wedensday  of  every  month  from  March  to 
Mickaelmus.'*  *  The  minister's  rate  was  made  twice 
per  year — spring  and  fall. 

t  V'Mflt  o(  lI^hMl,  September  29t^. 
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1680.  Mr.  Wells'  salary  was  increased  to  fifty 
pounds  per  year  during  the  remaining  time  which  he 
may  be  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  His 
eight  years'  service  was  no  doubt  satisfactory. 

1682.  George  Marty n,  Robert  Jones  and  John 
Prowse  were  appointed  to  lay  out  the  "Peeke" 
land,  which  embraced  a  large  tract  near  Kingstown, 
called  **  the  farmes  **  on  the  map  of  1715.  It  probably 
included  all  of  Newton,  N.  H.,  and  possibly  part  of 
South  Hampton.  These  farms  were  laid  out  in  reg- 
ular order,  haying  suitable  roads  located  between 
them,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 

The  saw-mill  which  was  built  in  1656  was  yet  in 
running  order  according  to  the  following  deposi- 
tion: 

"Th«  deposition  of  Richard  Carrtor,  a(ed  about  ■izty-dix  yearet, 
tettyfleth  that  I  kep  a  Sawe  Mill  at  AmMbary,  aeare  onto  the  Sawe 
Mill  tluit  do  belong  onto  Saliebury  upon  the  leam  rirer  and  I  bare 
•awin  thia  Spring  aboat  fire  or  six  thousand  foot  of  bord  a  weeke  for 
three  months  together,  and  do  swere  that  y  Sawe  Mill  that  do  belong 
unto  Salisbny  is  no  waies  inferior  to  the  mill  at  Amesbury  and  hare  ben 
as  well  improTed,  and  farther saith  that  the  Saw  mills  did  sett  about 
four  month  but  had  not  a  full  head  of  water. 

**8ept.  25tk,  1982.  Richaso  CumEin.** 

1683.  The  acre  bought  in  1663  for  a  burying- 
ground  was  enlarged  this  year  by  the  purchase  of 
additional  land  of  Thomas  Colby. 

1685.  By  order  of  the  town,  the  main  road  from 
Amesbury  to  Haverhill  was  run  out  and  defined  by 
the  selectmen  of  the  two  towns.  It  was  recorded 
four  rods  wide  from  the  meeting-house  in  Amesbury 
to  the  bridge  at  the  east  meadows  in  Haverhill. 

1686.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  minister's  salary 
was  paid  almost  wholly  in  produce  from  the  farms, 
but  now  Mr.  Wells  is  to  receive  **  fifly  shillings  in 
money."  But  he  was  notified  "  that  there  should  be 
uo  more  added  tow  Mr.  Wells  is  mayntainance." 
The  sober  second  thought  repealed  this  vote  at  a  later 
meeting.  Mr.  Wells  was  this  year  chosen  registrar, 
and  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  of  which  no 
previous  record  is  found,  commenced  at  this  time. 
The  record  of  these  items  for  the  first  twenty  years  of 
the  town's  corporate  existence  is  missing,  and  we 
know  of  no  tradition  which  accounts  for  the  loss. 

George  Martin  died  this  year,  it  is  believed,  as  his 
name  disappears  from  the  "  lot-layer's  "  committee, 
where  he  served  from  the  settlement  of  the  town. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  number  who  crossed  the 
Powow  River  to  establish  a  plantation  here  and  a 
signer  of  the  articles  of  agreement.  He  was  probably 
born  in  England  and  came  over  when  young.  He 
was  a  blacksmith  by  occupation,  but  became  a  large 
land-holder  before  his  death. 

His  children  were  Hannah,  born  February  1, 1644 ; 
Richard,  bom  June  29,  1647 ;  George,  born  October 
21,  1648;  Abigail,  born  October  10,  1649;  John,  born 
January  26,  1651 ;  Hester,  born  April  7,  1653 ;  Jane 
born  November  2,  1656;  William,  born  Pecember 
11, 1662  (died  a  few  ()ays  old);  Samuel,  born  Septem- 
ber 29,  1667 ;  William,  born , 


1687.  The  Indians  were  again  on  the  war-path, 
greatly  alarming  the  people,  but  no  damage  was  done. 
Captain  Pike's  troop  of  horse  was  thought  to  be  in- 
sufficient to  protect  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the 
two  towns,  and  assistance  was  asked  of  the  G^eral 
Court,  but  none  was  given. 

Wolves  were  still  troublesome  and  a  bounty  of 
twenty  shillings  was  offered  for  every  one  killed. 

Walter  Taylor  died  February  11th.  He  waa  a 
ship-carpenter  and  built  vessels  near  the  ferry. 
After  his  death  Francis  Davis  took  the  land  granted 
him,  and  was  probably  the  first  of  that  name  in  the 
East  Parish. 

Thomas  Jewell  first  appears  in  town  this  year,  set- 
tling in  the  northern  part  of  the  town  (now  Soath 
Hampton).  He  came  from  Hingham,  where  he  lived 
a  short  time  after  arriving  in  this  country.  Tradition 
says  that  he  was  hostler  to  Lord  Guilford  and  finally 
eloped  with  his  daughter  to  this  country. 

Richard  Currier  died  February  22d.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  number  of  those  who  colonized  the 
town,  and  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  public 
afiairs,  seldom  being  out  of  office.  He  was  the  second 
clerk,  and  was  "  Clark  of  the  writs,"  built  the  first 
mill  with  Macy,  was  on  the  committee  to  build  the 
first  meeting-house,  was  sole  agent  to  get  the  town 
incorporated,  selectman  twelve  years,  was  commis- 
sioner to  end  small  cases  and,  in  fact,  served  in  about 
every  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people.  He  was 
born  in  England  about  1616,  and  may  have  come  over 
with  "Mr.  ffran  Dowe,"  to  whom  he  was  servant 
when  he  first  came  to  Salisbury.  His  children  were 
Hannah,  born  October  5,  1643;  Thomas,  bom  Oc- 
tober 1,  1646;  and  probably  Richard. 

1686.  Sergeant  John  Hoyt  died  February  28th. 
Among  those  entrusted  with  office  he  was  very  prom- 
inent. He  was  of  the  original  number  which  signed 
the  agreement  in  1654,  and  was  early  in  town.  He 
served  as  selectman  eight  years,  was  a  military  officer 
in  Norfolk  County,  constable,  and  was  frequently  ap- 
pointed on  committees. 

His  children  were  Frances,  bom   ;  John, 

born  1638  ;  Thomas,  born  January  1,  1640 ;  Georgie, 
born  January  1,  1641 ;  Elizabeth,  born  February  23, 
1643;  Sarah,  born  January  16,  1645;  Mary,  born 
February  24,  1646;  Joseph,  born  May  13,  1648; 
Joseph,  born  November  27,  1649 ;  Marah,  bom  No- 
vember 27,  1653;  Naomi,  born  January  23,  1655; 
Dorothie,  born  April  13,  1656. 

Jarred  ^  Haddon  died  some  time  during  the  year, 
but  his  death  is  not  recorded.  The  inventory  bears 
date  June  1,  1689. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  eighteen  and  a  signer  of  the 
articles  of  agreement  in  1654  and  took  the  freeman's 
oath  May  14,  1634.  He  was  a  large  land-holder 
and  probably  lived  at  the  Ferry.  He  held  office  less 
than  some  others,  but  was  commissioner  to  end  small 
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cases  in  1673,  and  selectman  in  1676,  79  and  '80. 
His  children,  so  far  as  known,  were — Sarah,  born  Jan. 
15,  1640 ;  Mary,  born ;  and  Elizabeth. 

1689.  Lieutenant  John  Weed  died  March  15th,  after 
a  long  and  useful  life.  He  was  one  of  the  first  propri- 
etors and  signed  the  articles  of  agreement  in  1654. 
He  served  as  selectman  nine  years,  was  commission- 
er, constable  and  lot-layer,  was  frequently  entrusted 
with  important  business  by  the  town,  and  was  seated 
at  the  table  in  the  meeting-house.  He  was,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  wealthiest  of  the 
eighteen,  his  inventory  amounting  to  £737  7*.  8rf., 
His  children  were  Samuel,  born  February  15,  1652  > 
Mary,  born  September  5,  1653  ;  John,  born  Novem- 
ber 1,  1655;  Anna,  born  July  26,  1657;  Deborah, 
born  June  15,  1659;  George,  born  May  25,  1661 ; 
Ephraim,  'born  February  24,  1667 ;  Nathaniel,  fifth 
son,  born ;  Joseph,  born . 

It  is  probable  that  Wm.  Huntington  died  this  year. 
He  was  early  in  town,  living  on  a  small  place  at  the 
Ferry,  which  was  given  to  his  wife  by  her  father,  John 
Bayley,  Sr.  His  name  appears  with  those  who  organ- 
ized the  town  in  1655,  but  is  not  on  the  articles  of 
agreement.  He  held  very  little  ofiSce  in  town,  but 
received  land  in  most  of  the  divisions  and  was  prob- 
ably a  large  farmer.  His  homestead  was  at  Pleasant 
Valley,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  yet  in  the  hands  of  his 
descendants.      His    children  were  John,  bom  the 

last  week  in  August,  1643 ;  James,  bom   , 

died  in  infancy ;  Mary,  born  July  8,  1648. 

The  town*8  management  of  religious  matters  was 
very  singular,  especially  in  regard  to  the  minrster. 
Mr.  Wells  was  settled  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
times,  which  was  for  life,  and  yet  the  town  annually 
voted  that  they  were  clear  of  him  and  he  of  them. 
At  the  annual  meeting,  after  choosing  a  moderator,  it 
was  "  voted  y*  we  desire  to  have  a  minister  among  us/' 
just  as  though  Mr.  Wells  must  leave  unless  engaged 
anew.  The  next  vote  was  to  send  to  him  to  know 
whether  he  had  a  mind  to  stay  and  '' continue  in  y* 
work  of  y*  ministry  among  us."  The  next  was  "  y*  y* 
towne  was  clear  from  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Wells  from 
y*  towne."  Having  established  the  two  points  of  in- 
dependence, they  went  to  work  and  voted  "  to  pay 
the  minister  £50  per  year  **  and  *'  att  y*  same  metting 
y'  towne  made  choyce  of  Mr.  Wells  "  to  be  their  min- 
ister. They  then  voted  "  that  Mr.  Wells  shall  have 
bis  firewood  brought  home  to  him  for  this  yeare  en- 
suing." 

Thus  in  their  own  peculiar  way  they  satisfied  them- 
selves and  gave  Mr.  Wells  a  liberal  supply. 

In  1686  the  King  sent  a  commission  to  take  possession 
of  the  government  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  meas- 
ure met  with  strong  opposition,  but  without  effect.  On 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  in  February  of 
this  year,  the  people  restored  the  former  government. 
Amesbury  sent  their  "  tristy  frinds  Capt.  Foot  and 
Samuel  Colby  as  Representatives  "  to  aid  in  reinstat- 
ing the  former  officers  and  restoring  charter  rights. 


James  II.  had  usurped  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple embraced  the  first  opportunity  to  overthrow  his 
hated  officials.    Gov.  Andros  was  snmmarily  deposed. 

1690.  Indian  wars  were  almost  continually  harass- 
ing the  colony,  making  it  necessary  to  keep  compan- 
ies of  soldiers  to  guard  against  surprise.  These  troops 
were  raised  in  the  towns,  the  only  exception  being  in 
"  frontier  towns  "  which  were  excused  from  contribut- 
ing to  the  common  safety  on  account  of  their  exposed 
situation. 

Amesbury  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  be  con- 
sidered a  frontier  town  and  very  likely  her  request  was 
granted.  Merrimac  then  called  **  Jamaco,"  suffered 
severely  by  these  raids,  and  this  year  tradition  says 
Capt.  Samuel  Foot  was  captured  and  tortured  to 
death  by  the  Indians.^  He  died  July  7th,  but  the 
cause  of  death  is  not  stated  on  the  record.  He  prob- 
ably lived  on  the  plain  not  far  from  the  cemetery' 
and  kept  the  garrison  there.  At  the  same  time  three 
men  were  killed  and  three  houses  burned. 

Edward  Cottle,  one  of  the  first  little  colony  here, 
lived  at  "  Jamaco,"  and  a  tradition  has  been  handed 
down  that  his  house  was  burnt  twice,  once  by  acci- 
dent, and  once  by  Indians.  He  was  discouraged  and 
removed  to  Duke's  County.  John  Hoyt,  Jr.,  suffered 
by  having  his  house  plundered  by  Indians. 

1692.  The  most  noted  and  saddest  event  of  the 
year  was  the  accusation,  trial  and  conviction  of  Su- 
sannah Martin  as  a  witch.  She  was  the  widow  of 
George  Martin,  a  prominent  man  of  the  first  company. 
She  was  a  good,  but  outspoken  woman,  and  died  a 
martyr  to  the  superstitions  of  the  times.  This  singu- 
lar delusion  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  at  this 
time,  filling  the  jails  with  suspected  persons  of  both 
sexes.  The  dark  stain  of  Salem  witchcraft  can 
never  be  blotted  from  history. 

1693.  This  year  **  tything  men  "  were  first  chosen, 
their  duties  being  very  much  like  those  of  State  con- 
stables of  modern  times.  As  an  inducement  to  faith- 
fulness, they  were  to  receive  the  benefit  of  informers 
which  probably  meant  part  of  the  fines.  Th«y  were 
to  carefully  inspect  all  licensed  houses  and  to  inform 
of  all  disorders  and  misdemeanors  which  they  may 
discover. 

1694.  Mr.  Wells  was  chosen  school-master,  with  a 
salary  of  twenty  pounds.  The  Indians  were  still  trou- 
bling the  settlers  by  the  raids.  September  4th,  Joseph 
Pike,  of  Newbury,  deputy-sheriff  of  Essex,  while 
traveling  with  one  Long  between  Amesbury  and 
Haverhill,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  the  enemy  on  the 
ridge  near  Gil  man  Merrill's,  and  was  murdered.  It 
may  have  been  at  this  time  that  one  Rowell,  a  mail- 
carrier  between  Newbury  and  Portsmouth,  was  killed 
in  Patten's  Hollow. 

1696.  Again  we  find  the  Indians  committing  dep- 
redations on  the  towns,  and  John  Hoyt  and  one  Peters 
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were  killed  in  Andover  while  on  the  road  to  Haver- 
hill. It  was  at  this  time  that  the  murderous  descent 
was  made  on  Hayerhill,  where  nine  persons  were 
killed  or  carried  into  captivity,  and  among  the  num- 
ber the  plucky  Hannah  Dustin. 

1687.  The  little  church  built  thirty-two  years  ago 
was  hardly  large  enough  to  hold  the  people,  and  Mr. 
Wells  asked  leave  to  build  a  pew  on  the  outside,  be- 
tween the  south  door  and  the  southwest  corner. 

1698.  William  Barnes  died  March  14th,  and  was 
no  doubt  the  last  of  those  who  organized  the  town  in 
1655.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
company,  and  his  services  were  always  in  demand. 
He  was  selectman  twelve  years,  moderator  at  sixteen 
meetings,  commissioner  to  end  small  cases  five  years, 
constable,  juror,  and  on  the  committee  to  correct  the 
clerk's  book.  He  is  said  to  have  come  from  England 
in  1635,  in  the  **  Globe,"  Jeremy  Blackman,  master, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two ;  and  if  so,  he  was  eighty- 
five  at  his  death.  He  was  a  house-carpenter.  His 
children  were  Mary,  bom  ;  William,  born 


;  Hannah,  born  Jan.  25,  1643;  Deborah,  born 

April  1, 1646 ;  Jonathan,  born  April  1, 1648 ;  Rachel, 

born  April  30,  1649 ;  Sarah,  born ;  Rebecca, 

born ;  Jonathan  died  before  his  father,  and  so 

did  William. 

1699.  An  appropriation  of  five  pounds  was  made 
to  build  **  galiers  on  y*  foreside  and  at  each  end  "  of 
the  meeting-house.  The  population  increased  but 
slowly  during  the  first  half-century  of  the  settlement, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  fact  that  galleries  were  but 
just  needed.  It  should  be  considered,  however,  that 
their  old-style  settees  seated  more  people  in  the  same 
space  than  modern  pews. 

Educational  matters  were  not  forgotten,  and  this 
year  it  was  left  with  the  selectmen  "to  procure  a 
School  Master  or  school  Dames  that  may  supply  the 
town,"  and  six  pounds  was  allowed  towards  paying 
the  master.  The  custom  had  long  prevailed  of  rais- 
ing by  subscription  some  portion  of  the  school  money. 

1700.  A  sharp,  spicy  letter  was  received  from  Major 
Pike  in  regard  to  his  Indian  ground,  over  which  he 
said  the  town  had  laid  a  road  forty  rods  wide,  without 
notifying  him.  His  Indian  ground  lay  at  the  Button- 
wood,  and  that  section  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
Indians  in  early  times,  as  shown  by  the  arrow-heads 
and  other  implements  found  there.  This  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  the  town -book,  and  it  is  there 
to-day  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

1701.  The  earliest  record  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
commences  this  year,  although  a  few  were  living  in 
town  at  an  earlier  date.  The  Hampton  Monthly 
Meeting  decided  to  build  a  meeting-house  twenty-six 
feet  square  and  fourteen  "  foot  stud,"  and  here  the 
members  from  Amesbury,  Salisbury  and  Hampton 
met  for  some  four  years. 

Many  small  vessels  were  built  at  this  time  on  the 
river  for  fishing  and  the  West  India  trade.      The 


name  of  one  has  been  saved  and  handed  down — the 
"Katch  Peter,"  of  thirty  tons. 

1702.  A  stringent  law  was  passed  this  year,  requir- 
ing towns  to  maintain  schools  and  employ  qualified 
teachers,  other  than  ministers,  under  a  penalty  of 
twenty  pounds.  To  comply  with  the  law,  the  select- 
men were  authorized  to  hire  a  master.  Thus  the 
free-school  system  was  permanently  established,  the 
appropriations  gradually  increasing  till,  in  1875,  it 
reached  nearly  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

Seven  young  ladies  had  leave  to  build  a  pew  in  the 
gallery  of  the  meeting-house,  which  they  very  mod- 
estly occupied  till  marriage  thinned  their  ranks.  Be- 
fore the  year  closed  two  were  married  and  others  soon 
followed. 

The  Quakers  were  taxed  for  the  support  of  preach- 
ing, and  this  year  the  constable  took  two  calves  from 
Ezekiel  Wathen,  valued  at  thirty  shillings,  to  pay  his 
rate. 

1703.  This  year  the  commoners  held  two  meettngs, 
choosing  a  clerk,  and  ordering  a  large  tract  of  land 
near  the  late  Moses  Merrill's  to  be  laid  out  in  lots 
and  disposed  of.  At  the  second  meeting  the  only 
business  transacted  was  confirming  the  grant  to  Fran- 
cis Davis  of  the  Walter  Taylor  land  at  the  river. 

A  new  officer  was  chosen  this  year,  styled  **  How- 
ard,'' but  the  duties  of  the  office  do  not  appear  from 
the  record. 

A  small  vessel  of  forty  tons  was  built  this  year  and 
registered  by  the  name  of  "  Friends*  Adventure," 

There  was  taken  from  Ezekiel  Wathen  two  thou- 
sand and  one  hundred  shingles  to  pay  the  "  prestes 
rate  "  this  year. 

The  famous  "Woolpif  Hill,  sometimes  called 
"  sugar  loaf "  in  modern  times,  is  mentioned  on  this 
year's  record.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  named 
from  pits  which  were  dug  on  its  sandy  top  to  entrap 
wolves,  in  the  early  years  of  the  settlement.  This 
hill  is  a  singular  formation,  mostly  of  clay  and  stone, 
rising  abruptly  nearly  or  quite  a  hundred  feet  ahove 
the  river  at  its  base,  affording  a  fine  view  to  the  south 
and  east.  The  river  road  winds  along  at  its  foot, 
crossing  Groodwin's  Creek  and  entering  that  beautiful 
valley  known  as  Pleasant  Valley.  One  residence  has 
been  erected  near  its  summit,  and  others  will  no 
doubt  soon  follow. 

1704.  At  this  date  tanning  was  an  important  husi- 
ness,  as  most  of  the  leather  used  was  of  home  manu- 
facture. Many  old  tan-pits  were  to  be  seen  half  a 
century  since,  and  their  remains  are  to  be  found  in 
several  places  at  the  present  time. 

The  town  paid  Samuel  Colby,  Sr.,  twenty  shillings 
for  ringing  the  bell  and  sweeping  the  meeting-honse 
the  past  year,  but  the  Quakers  opposed  the  vote. 

A  square-stern  vessel  of  about  forty  tons  was  hoilt 
this  year  and  named  the  '' Success.*'  Many  others 
were  no  doubt  built,  although  no  record  of  them  is 
found. 

1705.  The  town  was  troubled  with  Indian  depreda- 
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tioQB  to  such  an  extent  that  the  children  were  in 
danger  on  their  way  to  school,  and  it  was  unsafe  for 
Jamaco  people  to  come  down  to  meeting.  To  obviate 
the  danger,  schools  were  kept  in  less  exposed  places, 
and  Mr.  Wells  preached  at  Jamaco  every  third  Sab- 
bath. As  their  numbers  increased,  the  Indians  be- 
came more  aggressive,  and  murders  were  frequent. 

The  Friends  in  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  took 
measures  to  build  a  meeting-house,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  select  a  location.  Thomas  Barnard 
gaTe  a  small  piece  of  land,  which  tradition  locates  on 
Friend  Street,  near  No.  8  Mill. 

The  first  marriage  recorded  on  the  Friends*  book  of 
records  took  place  this  year,  at  the  house  of  Thomas 
Barnard.  The  groom  was  John  Peasley,  grandson  of 
Joseph,  the  preacher,  and  the  bride  was  Mary  Martin, 
granddaughter  of  (George  Martin.  The  marriage  was 
signed  by  forty-seven  witnesses. 

1706.  The  first  rate  to  pay  for  schooling  was  made 
this  year,  thus  placing  educational  interests  on  a  firm 
basis. 

The  Indians  who  were  threatening  the  settlements 
last  year  continued  their  hostile  demonstrations,  and 
several  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  about  the  1st 
of  July.  The  militia  were  called  out,  but  the  savages 
had  fled  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit  and  nothing  was 
accomplished. 

1707.  This  year  the  town  voted  to  hire  four  or  ^ve 
school  **  Dames  "  for  young  scholars,  and  two  masters 
for  two  months,  to  teach  young  persons  to  write  and 
cipher.  Seven  schools  were  thus  provided  during  a 
portion  of  the  year.  The  pay  of  teachers  was  very 
small,  but  a  little  money  went  agodd  ways.  For  fifty 
years  after  the  settlement  of  Salisbury,  butter  re- 
mained at  the  price  first  fixed  upon — six  pence  per 
pound — and  other  articles  were  equally  low. 

1706.  The  town  ordered  a  road  laid  out  from  the  six- 
rod  highway  near  John  Challis',  to  the  plain  near 
Tappan  Emery's.  John  Challis  lived  on  the  corner, 
near  the  late  Moses  Merrill's,  and  the  road  was  the 
one  which  crosses  Sandy  Brook,  near  Daniel  F.  Mor- 
rill's. 

Benjamin  Eastman  petitioned  the  town  for  leave  to 
build  a  fulling-mill  just  below  the  mill  bridge,  on  the 
Powow  Biver,  and  also  to  take  the  water  underground 
across  the  road  to  drive  the  mill.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  thus  was  put  in  operation  the  first  fulling- 
mill  of  which  we  have  any  account. 

Sept.  7th.  The  commoners  held  a  meeting  and 
granted  Col.  John  March  several  pieces  of  land  on 
the  original  right  of  George  Carr. 

1710.  Col.  John  March,  John  Barnard,  Joseph 
Brown  and  Jarvis  Ring  petitioned  for  leave  to  build 
iron- works  on  the  Powow  Biver  without  being  taxed, 
which  was  readily  assented  to  by  the  town.  The 
works  were  built,  and  in  operation  many  years.  This 
was  a  new  branch  of  business,  and,  in  connection 
with  the  saw-mills,  grist-mills  and  fulling-mill,  was 
making  brisk  times  in  this  little  village-  It  is  prob- 
95 


able  that  the  stock  of  this  company  was  divided  into 
twenty-four  shares,  as  ancient  inventories  mention 
"  «T  part "  of  the  iron-works  and  mill  privilege.  In 
1733  these  shares  were  valued  at  seven  pounds  each, 
or  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds  for  the  entire 
concern.  The  ore  was  mostly  raked  from  the  boUom 
of  the  large  ponds  in  Newton  and  Kingston,  although 
some  bog  ore  was  dug.  The  stones  in  and  near 
Powow  River  show  strong  indications  of  iron,  and  in 
the  northern  part  of  Newton  the  road  walls  are 
largely  composed  of  iron-stones.  The  fact  that  most 
of  the  ore  was  obtained  in  Kingston  may  account 
for  the  removal  of  the  works  to  Trickling  Falls,  after 
some  years'  experience  at  the  Mills. 

Capt.  Harvey  petitioned  for  leave  to  build  vessels 
at  Jamaco,  and  was  allowed  to  do  so.  The  town 
landings  were  always  free  to  the  business  men  in 
town. 

The  school  appropriations  were  raised  to  thirty 
pounds,  and  schools  were  ordered  to  be  kept  half  the 
time  at  the  meeting-house  and  half  the  time  at  the 
house  of  Roger  Stevens,  at  Jamaco. 

171L  The  Grammar  School  was  ordered  to  be  kept 
at  the  meeting-house  four  months,  at  "  y*  Pond  Hills 
fort "  four  months,  and  at  *'  I^ft  Foot's  fort  or  there- 
abouts "  the  last  four  months. 

1712.  Powow  River,  even  in  ancient  times,  failed 
to  supply  the  mills  with  water  during  the  dry  season 
of  the  year,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency,  resort  was 
now  had  to  Kimball's  Pond.  Capt.  John  Wadleigh 
built  a  dum  at  the  pond's  mouth  *'  to  preserve  water 
in  a  dry  time  for  grinding  "  This  was  the  first  at- 
tempt to  utilize  the  waters  of  Kimball's  Pond. 

Thomas  Currier,  the  third  town  clerk  since  1654, 
died  this  year,  having  served  since  1674,  when  he  su- 
perseded his  father,  Richard.  Father  and  son  held 
the  office  about  fifty-two  years.  Thomas  was  a  neat 
penman  and  correct  business  man,  or  at  least  the 
town  thought  so.  He  held  the  office  of  selectman 
seventeen  years,  besides  filling  almost  every  other 
town  office.  He  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  chosen  by 
the  town  to  '*  teach  to  wright  and  sipher  such  as  shall 
come  to  him.*' 

He  had,  by  some  means,  acquired  a  good  educa- 
tion for  those  early  times,  and  if  through  the  town 
schools,  it  speaks  well  for  their  efficiency  and  his  in- 
dustrious habits. 

On  the  13th  of  October  Orlando  Bagley.  Jr. 
(grandson  of  the  first  Orlando),  was  chosen  clerk,  and 
held  the  office  till  1754.  He  was  also  a  school- 
master, and  chosen  to  keep  a  private  school  by  the 
town. 

1713.  At  this  time  Amebbury  extended  to  King- 
ston, and  the  selectmen  notified  those  of  that  town 
to  meet  them  ''  at  y*  pond's  mouth,  called  ye  country 
pond,"  io  perambulate  the  town  line. 

1714.  The  meeting-house  built  in  1665  had  grown 
old,  and  was  out  of  repair,  and  a  meeting  was  called 
January  7th  to  consider  what  should  be  done.    But 
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there  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  votes  were 
rather  conflicting.  It  was  first  decided  to  repair  the 
old  house,  but  some  believed  it  better  to  build  new, 
and  the  latter  proposition  finally  prevailed.  A  com- 
mittee of  six  was  chosen  "  to  consider  and  conclude 
concerning  y*  building  of  a  meeting-house,  and  they 
to  bring  in  their  result  at  y*  next  March  meeting,  for 
y*  town's  approbation,  and  also  ye  place  where  y* 
house  shall  be  built.''  As  no  report  of  the  committee 
is  found,  we  are  unable  to  state  what  it  was,  but  at 
the  annual  meeting  the  town  voted  to  build  two 
houses,  and  then  adjourned  to  April  12th.  When 
again  met  it  was  decided  to  build  the  first  house  at 
Jamaco,  on  the  Pond  Plain,  on  land  given  the  town 
by  Jarvis  Ring  for  a  burying  ground.  But  no  com- 
mittee was  chosen,  and  the  measure  failed  for  the 
present,  evidently  on  account  of  conflicting  opinions. 

1715.  The  first  important  question  upon  which  the 
town  was  called  to  act  was  that  of  building  one  or 
more  churches,  and  deciding  upon  proper  locations. 

A  meeting  was  held  January  7th,  but  adjourned 
to  the  24th,  when  the  work  of  last  year  was  recon- 
sidered ;  and  the  town  voted  to  build  but  one  meet, 
ing-house,  and  located  it  on  *'  y*  parcel  of  land  called 
y*  parsonage,  neare  Edward  Hunt's.*' 

This  settled  the  question,  which  no  doubt  caused 
9ome  ill  ftieling,  and  was  a  concession  to  the  people  at 
the  west  end  by  shortening  tlieir  route  to  church  about 
one  mile.  Its  location  was  on  the  corner  of  the  Mar- 
tin Road,  opposite  the  house  of  George  W.  Bartlett. 
The  house  was  to  be  finished  by  the  1st  of  November, 
1716.  Deacon  Joseph  Brown,  Thomas  Hoyt  and 
Thomas  Sargent  were  appointed  to  carry  forward  the 
.  work.  Its  dimensions  were  —  forty-five  feet  long, 
thirty-five  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  posts.  An  ap- 
propriation of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  was 
made  to  carry  forward  the  work.  To  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple at  Jamaco,  it  was  voted  to  build  a  house  there, 
three  years  after  the  completion  of  this.  The  loca- 
tion of  this  new  church  was  not  a  lonesome  one,  as 
within  the  range  of  half  a  mile  were  half  a  score  of 
houses. 

1716.  Orlando  Bagley,  Jr.»  gave  the  town  an  eighth 
of  an  acre  where  the  pound  now  stands,  for  a  school- 
house  lot,  and  it  was  decided  to  build  a  house  "  twen- 
ty foot  square  and  seven  foot  stud,  within  y*  space  of 
two  years."  The  Pond  Hills  has  seldom  been  without 
a  school,  even  when  there  was  not  a  school-house  in 
town,  and  the  schools  were  held  at  private  houses, 
forts  or  the  meeting-house.  This  central  locality  was 
convenient  and  favored  on  that  account. 

1717.  The  school-house  at  Pond  Hills  begun  last 
year  was  not  completed,  and  Thomas  Challis  was 
chosen  to  finish  the  work. 

The  meeting-honse  was  not  wholly  finished,  some 
persons  not  having  built  their  pews  according  to  or- 
der. These  were  given  twelve  months*  longer  time, 
and  if  the  pews  were  not  then  built,  the  privilege  was 
loet. 


The  pulpit,  deacons'  seats  and  many  of  the  pews 
were  completed  and  seats  assigned  to  many  persons, 
and  meetings  were  discontinued  in  the  old  church, 
which  was  now  given  to  the  faithful  pastor,  who  had 
occupied  it  for  forty-five  years. 

Mr.  Wells'  experience  with  the  town,  in  a  financial 
point  of  view,  had  not  been  of  the  moet  pleasing 
kind ;  wars  and  scarcity  of  money  had  often  rendered 
it  difficult  to  raise  his  salary  and  caused  some  friction 
between  the  parties.  He  now  proposes  a  final  settle- 
ment up  to  September  29, 1714,  the  town  giving  him 
leave  to  build  a  pew  in  the  east  meeting-house  and 
also  in  the  one  to  be  built  at  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
and  he  to  abate  ten  pounds  of  his  rate  made  October 
23, 1716,  and  sign  the  following  receipt : 

'*  Id  acquitt,  discharge  and  absolve  y*  inhabitants 
of  y*  town  of  Amesbury,  considered  conjunctively  as 
y*  town,  of  all  debts,  dues  and  demands  whatsoever 
r(3lating  to  my  yearly  salary  for  my  ministerial  main- 
tainance  from  y*  beginning  of  y^  world  unto  y*  twen- 
ty-ninth day  of  September,  in  y*  yeare  of  our  Liord, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fourteen." 

The  town  accepted  this  proposition  and  harmony 
was  restored. 

1719.  In  the  early  days  of  the  town  "Lot  layers  " 
were  important  officers;  their  duties  being  those  of 
lotting  out  the  new  divisions,  laying  out  highways 
and  at  stated  periods  returning  all  lots  in  town  for 
record  in  the  town-book.  Samuel  Weed  had  served 
in  the  capacity  from  1694  to  the  present  time,  when 
he  was  discharged.  The  town  voted  him  "  ancient 
and  decayed,"  although  but  sixty-six  years  of  age- 
Constables  were  in  early  times  important  officers, 
and  on  them  devolved  the  duty  of  collecting  all  rates. 
In  consideration  of  their  valuable  services,  they  were 
not  taxed,  but  this  year  a  change  was  made,  taxing 
constables  and  paying  them  six  pence  per  pound  for 
collecting. 

A  school-house  was  ordered  to  be  built  at  Jamaco, 
which  may  be  the  second  one  in  town. 

Three  important  roads  were  located  this  year — ^the 
Ferry  Road,  Birchy  Meadow  Road  and  that  part  of 
the  Lion's  Mouth  Road  between  the  Poor  Farm  and 
Francis  Locke's.  What  may  have  been  the  condition 
of  the  land  at  the  Ferry  is  hardly  known,  although 
tradition  says  that  a  large  portion  of  the  land  was 
covered  with  wood  and  bushes. 

There  were  a  few  houses  between  Bartlett's  Comer 
and  the  river,  and  three  only  are  mentioned  in  the 
return  of  the  road,  viz.:  Jacob  Bagley's,  James  Har- 
bard's  and  Gideon  Lowell's  frame.  There  was,  how- 
ever, an  ancient  "  logg  house  "  near  the  river.  No 
doubt  there  was  a  path  of  some  kind  before  this  three- 
rod  way  was  opened,  but  this  was  an  important  step 
towards  building  up  the  village. 

The  Birchy  Meadow  Road  was  located  very  nearly 
as  found  to-day,  and  was  a  very  important  measure 
to  that  vicinity.  The  extension  of  the  Lion's  Mouth 
was  also  a  good  move. 
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On  the  6th  of  December  the  causeway  from  the 
Poor  Farm  at  the  Lion's  Mouth  across  the  boggy  and 
sunken  swamp  to  Birchen  Plain  was  laid  out  as  a  pub- 
lic highway.  It  is  probable  that  some  rude  path  had 
already  been  made,  by  which  it  was  possible  to  cross, 
but  nothing  like  a  road  was  there.  To  avoid  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  gravel  which  would  be  required, 
the  way  was  first  graded  with  logs  and  then  covered 
with  soil. 

1721.  The  Hunt  road,  connecting  the  Haverhill 
and  Buttonwood  roads,  was  widened  to  three  rods  and 
defined. 

This  year  the  Creneral  Court  authorized  the  emis- 
sion of  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  £50,000.  There 
was  great  scarcity  of  money,  and  it  was  becoming 
very  difficult  to  transact  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
colony.  These  bills  were  loaned  to  the  towns  and 
held  by  trustees,  who  loaned  them,  on  good  security, 
to  the  people.  Each  town  received  in  proportion  to 
its  last  province  rate,  which  rule  gave  Ameebury 
£873.  Captain  Richard  Currier,  Jonathan  Blasdell 
and  Orlando  Bagley,  Jr.,  were  chosen  trustees,  to  loan 
the  money  on  time,  which  should  not  exceed  four 
years.  For  their  services  they  were  to  receive  one- 
fourth  of  the  interest. 

At  this  date  hogs  were  allowed  to  run  at  large,  and 
it  was  now  "  voted  that  all  boggs  should  go  at  large 
on  y^  commons  in  said  towne  for  y^  yeare  ensuing, 
they  being  youked  and  ringed  as  y*  law  directs." 

The  people  at  Jamaco  were  growing  impatient  in 
regard  to  their ,  meeting-house.  Mr.  Wells  was  will- 
ing to  preach  there  a  portion  of  the  time,  but  no  suit- 
able place  was  to  be  found.  Late  in  the  season  (Dec. 
11th)  a  meeting  was  called  to  consider  the  matter,  and 
it  was  decided  to  '*  proceed  in  building  a  meeting- 
house at  y*  west  end  of  y*  town,  commonly  called 
Jamaco.*' 

Thomas  Challis  and  four  others  opposed  the  meas- 
ure, they  being  Quakers,  but  without  avail.  The 
meeting  decided  to  locate  the  house  on  '^  y^  country 
road,  near  y*  house  of  Thomas  Bettells."  Thomas 
and  Jeremiah  Fowler  owned  land  there,  and  offered 
to  give  one-quarter  of  an  acre  for  the  purpose.  Cap- 
tain Richard  Currier,  Jacob  Sarsentand  Orlando  Bag- 
ley,  Jr.,  were  chosen  to  proceed  with  the  work.  The 
house  was  to  be  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  one  at 
the  parsonage.  Although  the  town  had  fixed  the  lo- 
cation and  begun  the  work,  things  were  not  working 
harmoniously,  and  there  is  evidently  trouble  ahead. 

1788.  The  location  of  the  new  church  had  given 
such  general  dissatisfaction  at  Jamaco  that  a  meeting 
was  called,  May  14th,  to  further  consider  the  matter. 
At  this  meeting  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  locating 
the  house  on  the  country  road  was  carried,  but  not 
without  strong  opposition.  An  out-of-town  commit- 
tee was  chosen,  consisting  of  Colonel  Henry  Somerby, 
of  Newbury,  Captain  Nathaniel  Brown,  of  Salisbury, 
and  Lieutenant  Richard  Heason,  of  Haverhill,  with 
fall  power  to  determine  the  location.    The  result  was 


that  the  house  was  built  on  the  plain  a  few  rods  from 
the  present  Congregational  Church,  and  not  far  from 
the  cemetery.  This  change  occasioned  some  expense 
in  removing  the  materials  which  had  been  collected, 
and  the  town  agreed  to  foot  the  bills. 

The  Indians  were  now  becoming  very  troublesome, 
frequent  raids  being  made  upon  the  settlements, 
which  kept  the  people  in  constant  alarm.  They  sud- 
denly appeared  at  Jamaco,  causing  a  general  flight  to 
the  forts  for  protection.  On  thi8  occasion  Anna  Cot- 
tle, a  puny  infant,  was  bom  in  one  of  the  forts, 
whither  her  mother  had  fled.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  strange  circumstances  surrounding  her  birth,  she 
lived  to  a  great  age,  dying  in  1810,  aged  eighty -seven 
yearc*,  eleven  months  and  five  days.  At  her  death  the 
Indians  had  disappeared,  and  garrison-houses  were  no 
longer  needed. 

It  is  probable  that  near  this  time  a  descent  was 
made  upon  the  Pond  Hills.  Tradition  says  that  David 
Currier  captured  an  Indian  on  his  homestead  (now 
owned  by  John  Currier),  near  the  Great  Swamp.  'He 
was  at  work  in  his  field,  with  his  dog  and  gun  near 
at  hand,  when  the  growling  of  his  dog  warned  him  of 
approaching  danger.  Snatching  his  gun,  he  quickly 
saw  an  Indian  picking  berries  near  the  swamp,  ap- 
parently not  noticing  any  one  near.  He  fired,  wound- 
ing the  Indian,  who  called  for  quarters,  being  tog 
much  frightened  to  flee  or  fire.  '^  Lay  down  your  gun 
and  I'll  give  you  quarters,"  was  the  reply,  which  con- 
dition was  readily  complied  with.  He  was  now  Mr. 
Currier's  prisoner,  and  was  taken  to  the  garrison- 
house,  on  the  plain,  near  the  late  Rev.  D.  G.  Estes' 
residence,  and  finally  exchanged.  His  gun  is  yet  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  at  Pond  Hills. 

An  efibrt  was  made  to  engage  a  colleague  for  Mr. 
Wells.  The  eloquent  young  minister  had  now  grown 
aged  in  the  service,  and  it  was  proposed  to  lighten  his 
labors  by  employing  a  young  man  to  assist  him.  A 
town-meeting  was  called  to  ''make  choyce  of  men  to 
procure  an  orthodox  schoolar  to  assist  our  reverent 
Mr.  Wells,  Minister,  in  ye  work  of  y*  Ministry."  The 
record  simply  gives  the  choice  of  moderator,  leaving 
us  in .  the  dark  as  to  what  other  matters  were  acted 
upon,  if  any. 

1723.  The  town  having  laid  out  a  landing  near 
Nichols'  Creek  (now  Preesey's)  found  that  the  land 
taken  of  Thomas  Nichols  was  in  the  ''  bank  of  credit" 
for  security,  and  could  not  be  held  without  authority 
from  court.  Accordingly,  Captain  Foot  was  chosen 
to  petition  the  "  enferour  Court "  to  establish  the 
landing. 

1724.  The  new  church  at  Jamaco  was  so  fJEir  com- 
pleted as  to  be  ready  for  those  having  permission  to 
build  pews,  and  they  proceeded  with  their  work.  For 
the  privilege  of  pewnroom  each  proprietor  was  to  pay 
ten  shillings,  and  if  not  built  bef(»re  the  last  of  May 
the  right  was  lost.  Jamaco  was  now  well  prepared 
for  religious  worship,  with  the  exception  of  a  minis- 
ter.   And  here  the  question  arose, — how  shall  he  be 
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hired  and  paid  ?  To  settle  this  question  a  town -meet- 
ing was  called,  April  24th,  when  it  was  decided  that 
each  end  of  the  town  pay  their  minister. 

This  was  virtually  a  division  of  the  town  into  par- 
ishes, which  soon  followed.  The  dividing  line  was 
Nichols*  Creek  and  up  the  hrook  to  the  country  road, 
thence  north  to  the  pond,  and  across  to  Back  River, 
thence  up  the  river  to  Bartlett's  Brook  to  his  saw- 
mill, and  thence,  as  the  brook  goes,  to  the  country 
pond. 

Rice  Edwards  was  now  building  vessels  on  the  town 
landing-,  and  asked  leave  to  set  a  house  thereon  so 
long  as  he  continued  building,  and  was  allowed  the 
privilege.  Ship-building  was  a  permanent  branch  of 
business  in  those  days,  and  did  much  towards  build- 
ing up  the  village. 

1725.  Captain  Currier,  Jacob  Rowell  and  Samuel 
Lowell  had  leave  to  build  a  wharf  on  Powow  River, 
to  the  northward  of  Gideon  Lowell's  wharf.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  needed  for  the  accommodation  of  un- 
loading their  vessels  which  returned  from  the  West 
Indies  and  other  ports  with  cargoes  of  merchandise. 
Mr.  Currier's  "  ware  house  "  stood  near  by,  according 
to  the  record. 

Last  year  the  town  was  divided  into  parishes,  but 
not  presented  to  the  General  Court  for  confirmation 
on  account  of  some  opposition  on  several  points. 
The  West  Parish,  however,  went  forward  and  hired  a 
minister,  but  there  was  some  disagreement  about  Mr. 
Wells'  support  in  his  old  age  and  other  matters.  To 
settle  all  difficulties  by  the  adoption  of  some  just 
measures,  John  Challis  was  directed  to  warn  a  meet- 
ing on  the  7th  of  April,  at  the  East  Meeting-house, 
'*  to  consider  of  some  means  whereby  to  settle  our- 
selves with  respect  to  y*  payment  of  our  ministers ; 
and  to  endeavor  a  loving  agreement  for  y*  future  set- 
ling  ourselves  for  y*  future  respecting  y*  same,  either 
in  our  being  together  or  asunder."  Under  this  kind 
invitation  the  people  assembled  and  confirmed  the 
line  to  be  perpetual  and  "  mutually  agreed  upon  and 
concented  to  and  with  by  us  y**  s**  inhabitants,  that  y* 
lower  precinct  shall  pay  to  y*  upper  precinct  so  much 
as  ye  s*  upper  precinct  are  assessed  to  pay  to  y"  main- 
tainance  of  Mr.  Wella  for  his  work  in  y*  Ministry  in 
ye  yeare  1724;  within  three  months  after  y*  date 
hereof,  and  it  is  further  mutually  agreed  upon  by  y* 
8^  inhabitants  that  y*  upper  precinct  shall  have  and 
enjoy  y*  one  half  of  y*  pasnage  land  and  meadows 
conditionally  that  they  shall  and  do  pay  to  aud  for  y* 
use  of  Mr.  Wells'  maintainance  after  he  is  disabled 
for  carrying  on  y*  work  of  y*  Ministry  y*  one  half  of 
what  is  to  be  payd  to  bim  and  also  pay  to  Mistress 
Wells  y*  one  half  of  what  she  mu»t  be  payd  by  y' 
town's  agreement  with  Mr.  Wells.*'  Thus  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  was  reached,  and  the  division  was 
submitted  to  the  General  Court  and  confirmed. 

1726.  Having  accomplished  a  separation  from  the 
First  Church  and  Society,  the  new  parish  proceeded 
on  the  19th  of  May  to  organize  a  Second  Church  and 


make  preparations  for  the  ordination  of  the  Rer.  Pain 
Wingate,  who  had  been  called  to  the  work  of  tbe 
ministry.  Letters  were  sent  to  neighboring  churches, 
and  the  ordination  services  were  held  in  the  new- 
house  on  the  dd  of  June.  Rev.  Mr.  Gookin  premched 
the  sermon  from  John  20 :  15 ;  Rev.  Mr.  Tufts  offered 
prayer ;  Rev.  Mr.  Gushing  gave  the  charge,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Parsons  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowriiip.  On 
the  13th  of  July  the  organization  of  the  church  w^ 
completed  by  the  choice  of  Abraham  Merrill  aod  Jo- 
seph Colby  as  deacons. 

1727.  Old  dairies  and  account-books  menti<Hi  an 
earthquake  which  occurred  October  29th  at  ten 
o'clock  P.M.  David  Blasdell's  account-book  calls  it 
the  first  earthquake.  Richard  Eelley  wrote  as  fol- 
lows in  his  diary :  "In  y*  yeare  1727,  October  29, 
about  ten  of  ye  clock,  it  being  Sabbath  day  night, 
was  the  Orate  earthquake  which  was  extrodenery 
loud  and  hard  as  awaked  many  out  of  sleep,  the 
housen  did  shake  &  windows  ratel  and  puter  and 
dishes  clater  on  ye  shelves  &  y*  tops  of  many  chim- 
neys fell  of  A  many  ware  so  shatered  as  that  people 
were  fain  to  take  them  down  and  new  build  them 
again." 

On  the  26th  of  January  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas 
Wells,  died. 

1728.  The  province  treasurer  was  directed  to  issue 
£60,000  in  bills  of  credit,  to  be  loaned  to  the  towns 
on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  1721.  In  the  first 
issue  of  £50,000  the  town  received  £378,  and  had  the 
same  proportionate  share  been  receive^l  now,  it  would 
have  been  £447  instead  of  £473  which  was  received. 
This  shows  that  the  town  had  been  prosperous  for 
the  last  seven  years  beyond  the  average  of  the  proY- 
ince.    This  was  called  the  Second  Bank. 

The  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  March,  who 
was  chosen  to  assist  the  aged  pastor  in  the  Bast 
Parish,  took  place  July  3d.  He  was  a  gpradoate  of 
Harvard  Collie,  in  the  class  of  1722,  being  then 
twenty-five  years  old.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that 
Mr.  March  had  assisted  Mr.  Wells  for  several  years 
previous  to  his  ordination. 

1729.  A  lawsuit  with  Captain  Humphrey  Hook 
about  the  ferry  was  giving  the  town  a  good  deal  of 
trouble.  He  had  at  some  time  obtained  possession  of 
the  privilege  and  refused  to  give  it  up.  Public  opin- 
ion was  divided  in  r^ard  to  the  merits  of  the  case, 
and  the  town-meetings  which  were  held  sometimes 
showed  his  friends  in  the  ascendancy  and  sometimes 
his  opponents.  It  was  a  vexatious  suit  and  not  soon 
ended. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  Joeiah,  son  of  Stephen 
and  Hannah  Bartlett,  was  bom  at  the  Ferry.  His 
parents  lived  on  the  lot  designed  for  an  Old  Ladies' 
Home.  He  studied  medicine,  and  removed  to  King- 
ston, N.  H.,  where  he  became  prominent  in  p<ditical 
affairs  from  his  intense  love  of  freedom,  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  early  in  the  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle, and  is  said  to  have  been  the.  first. signer  of  the 
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r>eclariition  of  IndepeDdeace.  He  was  very  popular 
in  the  State  of  his  adoption,  and  was  chosen  its  fi»t 
GK>vernor.  Jast  previous  to  the  Revolution  his  house 
mras  burnt  bj  the  Tories,  who  hated  him  very  cordially 
for  his  patriotism. 

1730.  The  punishment  of  certain  offenses  in  the 
early  history  of  -the  colony  was  singular,  but  far  more 
effectual  than  that  of  modern  times.  Sitting  in  the 
**  stocks  or  bilbowes,  or  putting  their  ton^(«  in  split 
sticks"  were  common  punishments  for  small  offense-*, 
and,  no  doubt,  were  effectual  in  shaming  culprits. 
The  stocks  were  set  up  in  some  public  place  where 
friends,  as  well  as  foes,  would  be  likely  to  notice 
them.  At  this  time  the  town  had  on  hand  a  lot  of 
small  rogues  who  deserved  punishment,  but  no  stocks 
suitable  for  the  occasion,  and  so  the  annual  meeting 
**  voted  to  have  one  paire  of  stocks  immediately  built 
and  set  where  y*  Selectmen  shall  think  most  conven- 
ient" 

1731.  Jonathan  Barnard  obtained  leave  to  build  a 
bridge  **  across  y*  falls  on  Powow  river,  about  four 
rods  below  y*  bridge  now  across  s*  river,  provided  y* 
town  of  Salisbury  may  consent  thereto,  he  y*  s*^ 
Barnard  to  make  and  keep  y*  s^  bridge  forever  at  all 
times  in  good  and  sufficient  repair,  in  consideration 
whereof  he  y*  s*  Barnard  to  have  our  part  of  y*  ould 
bridge  and  also  y*  liberty  of  making  a  dam  across  s*' 
river  for  his  own  use  for  y*  flooding  and  stopping  of 
water  for  y**  use  of  a  mill  or  mills  not  damnifying  y* 
highway  nor  y°  town  of  Salisbury  nor  any  other  dam 
or  dams,  mill  or  mills."  The  water-power  here  was 
gradually  being  turned  to  account  by  the  many  mills 
on  the  stream. 

-  The  West  Parish  bought  land  of  Captain  Foot  or 
John  Foot,  Jr.,  for  a  burying-place,  and  also  two 
hundred  and  ten  rods  of  land  for  a  training-field. 
This  last  lot  now  lays  common  near  the  cemetery  on 
Church  Street. 

1732.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wingate  received  a  supply  of 
thirty  cords  of  wood  for  his  year's  use,  it  being  the 
oflual  quantity  furnished. 

1734.  An  effort  was  made  by  the  town  to  establish 
a  free  school ;  and  John  Blasdell,  Representative  to 
the  General  C»urt,  was  instructed  to  petition  that 
body  for  a  grant  of  land  for  that  purpose ;  but  as  no 
school  was  set  up,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  effort  met 
with  poor  success. 

At  the  May  session  of  the  (General  Court  a  very 
stringent  law  was  passed  in  regard  to  fishing  in  the 
Merrimac  River.  People  had,  hitherto,  been  allowed 
to  set  up  "  wears,  hedges,  fish -garths,  stakes,  kiddles 
or  other  incumbrances,"  but  these  were  all  forbidden 
under  a  penalty  of  £50  for  the  first  offense,  and  £100 
for  all  subsequent  offenses.  This  was,  probably,  the 
first  attempt  to  regulate  the  river  fishing.  Salisbury 
early  exercised  authority  over  the  Powow,  but  the 
Merrimac  was  free. 

Rer.  Thomas  Wells  died  July  10th,  in  his  eighty- 
eighth  year.    He  was.  bom  at  Ipswich,  January  11, 


1647,  ;»nd  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wells,  who  died 
in  1655,  while  Thomas  was  a  mere  boy.  Some  provi- 
sion was  made  for  his  education,  so  that  he  studied 
for  the  ministry  and  was  called  to  settle  in  Amesbury, 
next  after  Mr.  Hubbard.  His  life-work  was  here,  and 
during  his  long  pastorate  of  sixty-two  years  he 
labored  faithfully  for  the  good  of  his  people.  He 
married  Miss  Mary  Parker,  of  Newbury,  by  whom  he 
had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  residence  was 
close  by  the  High  School  building,  where  his  well  may 
yet  be  seen  and  his  favorite  flowers — the  lilacs — still 
bloom.  He  was  buried  very  nearly  where  the  little 
church  stood  in  which  he  preached  for  more  than 
forty  years. 

1735.  The  town  voted  to  join  with  Newbury  in  pe- 
titioning the  Court  of  Sessions  to  establish  a  ferry  at 
Savage's  Rock,  but  the  petition  was  not  granted. 
Application  was  then  made  to  the  Quarter  Court  in 
September,  and  the  request  was  granted. 

On  the  13th  of  October  a  town-meeting  was  held, 
when  it  was  **  voted  to  have  our  county  of  Essex  di- 
vided into  two  counties,"  and  Representative  Blasdell 
was  instructed  to  present  the  matter  to  the  Oeneral 
Court.  No  reasons  are  given  for  this  sudden  move- 
ment. 

1736.  A  new  road  was  opened  this  year,  along  the 
river  bank  frt>m  Clapboard  Landing  to  Cottle's  Land- 
ing, ''  to  encourage  trade  and  for  the  conveancy  for 
traveling.''  The  owners  gave  the  land  for  this  much- 
needed  way. 

1737.  A  new  move  was  made  this  year,  looking  to 
the  erection  of  a  house  for  idle  persons,  by  the  towns 
in  this  vicinity ;  but  not  receiving  support  from  other 
towns,  nothing  was  accomplished. 

Wolves  were  even  at  this  late  day  becoming  trouble- 
some, and  a  bounty  of  forty  shillings  was  offered  for 
each  one  killed. 

A  road  was  laid  out  through  land  of  Thomas  Hoyt 
to  the  *^ould  forte,"  for  which  the  land  damage  was 
£100. 

1739.  At  the  annual  meeting  it  was  "  voted  tp  give 
unto  David  Blasdell  ours  y*  towns  Meeting-house 
Bell."  Mr.  Blasdell  was  a  clock- maker,  and  may 
have  used  this  ancient  bell  for  casting  clock  bells^ 

Dr.  Nathan  Huse  is  first  taxed  in  the  West  Parish 
this  year. 

1740.  The  prominent  event  of  this  year  wa»  tun- 
neling the  pond  ridge.  This  singular  geological 
formation  of  sharp  ridges,  extending  in  one  continu- 
ous and  nearly  unbroken  line  from  the  Ferry  Hill,  far 
into  Newton,  N.  H.,  has  ever  been  to  the  student  of 
nature  a  great  curiosity.  Its  general  course  is  north- 
west, and  stretching  along  through  the  Great  Swamp, 
passing  the  pond,  it  still  continues  its  well-defined 
course,  slightly  broken  by  some  pre-historic  cause 
near  the  late  Thomas  Colby's,  sufficiently  to  afford 
the  only  outlet  which  Kimball's  Pond  originally  had. 
It  then  passes  into  Newton,  and  is  there  known  as 
Pine  Hill.    On. the  early  record,  this  break  is  termed 
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the  "  terrormost  end  of  y*  pond  ridge."  A  large  tract 
of  meadow  land  lay  near  the  pond's  mouth,  almost 
worthless  from  stagnant  water. 
.  To  improve  and  render  valuable  this  waste  tract, 
the  project  of  tunneling  was  undertaken  by  Orlando 
Bagley,  Esq.,  and  Capt  Caleb  Pilsbury.  Having  ob- 
tained leave  of  the  town,  a  favorable  locality  was 
selected  where  the  base  of  the  ridge  contracts  some- 
what, and  the  work  of  excavating  a  tunnel  or  drain 
was  commenced  and  carried  through  to  completion. 
This  opened  a  short,  direct  route  through  to  Powow 
River,  which  in  its  winding  course  comes  near  the 
ridge. 

The  road  and  landing  at  the  river  (now  Merrimac 
Port),  were  bounded  out  and  described  as  being  given 
by  Capt.  John  Sargent  and  Deacon  Thomas  Stevens, 
whose  houses  the  road  passed. 

1741.  The  subject  of  an  almshouse,  in  common  with 
Salisbury  and  Newbury,  was  again  brought  up  and 
approved  by  the  town  ;  but  as  before,  it  failed  of  ac- 
complishment. The  town  was  heartily  tired  of  the 
old  system  of  putting  out  the  poor  and  would  gladly 
have  established  a  more  humane  practice. 

Orlando  Bagley  and  his  son,  Jonathan,  petitioned 
for  leave  to  build  a  wharf  fifty  feet  wide,  on  the  flats 
between  Gideon  Lo well's  wharf  and  Timothy  Cur- 
rier's, from  the  bank  to  the  channel  of  Powow  River, 
and  was  gpranted  the  privilege. 

1742.  The  plan  of  building  a  common  almshouse 
having  failed,  it  was  determined  to  establish  one  at 
home.  For  this  purpose  a  meeting  was  held  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  plan  adopted.  The  house  of  John 
Bartlett  was  secured,  and  he  was  chosen  master,  to 
take  care  of  those  entrusted  to  him  and  keep  them  to 
work.  This  was  the  first  almshouse  or  workhouse  in 
town. 

1743.  Rev.  Edmund  March,  of  the  First  Church,  was 
dbmissed  this  year  by  a  council  held  at  his  house, 
and  the  Rev.  Elisha  Odlin  was  settled  in  his  stead. 
The  parish  was  badly  in  debt,  owing  Mr.  Marsh 
nearly  £400.  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Marsh's  ministry  was  not  a  success. 

1744.  Deacon  Abraham  Merrill,  of  the  West  Parish, 
died  .September  26th.  He  was  bom  in  Newbury,  and 
lived  opposite  Pleasant  Valley  until  nearly  sixty 
years  of  age.  About  1722  he  removed  to  the  West 
Parish  with  his  three  sons — Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob — and  two  daughters.  When  the  church  was  or- 
ganized in  1726  he  was  chosen  deacon. 

1746.  The  East  Parish  built  a  house  for  the  use  of 
the  minister  this  year,  costing  £65  17«.  6d, 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  few  church  people 
in  town,  and  not  far  from  this  date  a  meeting-house 
was  built  at  the  Pond  Hills,  on  the  lot  known  as  the 
"  old  church-yard." 

The  Rev,  Matthias  Plant,  of  Newbury,  was  their 
first  minister,  and  in  a  letter  written  this  year  says, — 
''You  will  not  think  it  amiss  if  I  inform  you  that  I 
have  a  pretty  church  at  Amesbury,  on  the  other  side 


of  the  Merrimac  River.  I  gave  a  calf  towards  a  din- 
ner for  the  men  who  raised  it,  and  £5  this  currency 
for  nails  towards  shingling  it.  I  was  going  to  send 
for  glass  to  England  for  it,  but,  this  unhappy  quarrel 
arising,  I  forebore,  but  it  is  worthy  of  the  notice  of 
that  venerable  body.  I  have  preached  there  for 
many  years  in  a  house  before  the  church  was  built, 
and  since  in  the  church,  where  I  had  a  numerous 
congregregation."  Samuel  Weed  and  William  Precsey 
are  mentioned  as  churchmen  as  early  as  1716,  and 
George  Worthen  in  1722. 

1746.  The  first  by-laws  of  which  any  record  is 
found  were  passed  this  year,  and  approved  by  the 
Court  of  Sessions.  The  penalty  for  violating  them 
was  twenty-five  shillings,  which  was  given  to  the 
poor. 

1747.  King  George's  War  involved  the  colonies  in 
a  very  expensive  conflict  with  the  French  and  In- 
dians in  Canada,  which  resulted  after  a  protracted 
siege  in  the  capture  of  Louisbourg.  This  year  the 
order-book  has  the  following : 

**  March  24,  1747,  Ordend  to  Stephen  Buiiard,  being 

in  y«  fenrlce  at  cape  Brittain ^  £1  4«.  6d. 

To  Jacob  Bagley,  Jr.,  being  in  captirity ^    2   6   0 

To  Jacob  Bagley  being  rated  for  a  TesMl  that  was  taken    1 13  9  ** 

Amesbury  men  served  in  all  the  old  French  wars 
each  town  being  required  to  furnish  their  quota. 

William  Whicher  was  given  leave  to  set  up  a  brick- 
yard ''  near  the  Button  tree,"  at  the  town-landing  at 
the  Buttonwood.  How  long  Mr.  Whicher  continued 
in  the  business  is  not  known,  but,  judging  by  the  ex- 
tensive excavation,  there  must  have  been  a  great 
many  bricks  made.  It  was  favorably  situated  for 
boating  to  a  market,  which  was  the  easiest  convey- 
ance at  this  date.  Two  other  yards  on  the  Button- 
wood  Road  were  formerly  worked,  indicating  an  ex- 
tensive business  in  this  vicinity. 

The  **  Button  tree  "  was  a  bound  next  the  Bradstreet 
farm,  and  was  mentioned  in  1703,  which  shows  it  to 
be  a  very  ancient  tree. 

Rev.  Matthias  Plant  received  £15  lU.  2d.  from  Uie 
parish  rate  on  account  of  the  church  men,  of  whom 
the  following  is  a  list :  John  Bartlett,  Ehod  Bartlett, 
Frank  Bartlett,  William  Currier,  John  Huntington, 
Samuel  Huntington,  Jonathan  Huntington,  Gideon 
Lowell,  Samuel  Lowell,  John  Hook  and  Batt  Moal- 
ton.    Their  full  tax  was  £20  Zs.  M.  out  of  £879. 

1748.  The  old  road  over  the  Ferry  Hill  was  this 
year  exchanged  with  Gideon  Lowell  (so  fi&r  as  went 
through  his  land)  for  two  pieces  of  landing  at  Powow 
River. 

1748.  For  many  years  the  paper  money  has  been 
growing  of  less  value  each  succeeding  year,  till  it  now 
becomes  necessary  to  designate  in  all  deeds  and  con- 
tracts what  money  is  meant.  "Old  tenor"  was  the 
depreciated  paper  in  general  use. 

1750.  The  want  of  a  bridge  over  the  Powow  it 
the  Ferry  had  long  been  felt,  and  now  some  of  ^e 
prominent  men  there  and  at  the  Point  came  forward 
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and  offered  to  build  one  without  expense  to  the  town, 
provided  leave  is  given.  There  is  some  evidence 
which  goes  to  show  that  a  bridge  was  built  within  a 
few  jears  of  this  date.  If  built,  it  was  not  an  expen- 
sive structure,  like  bridges  of  the  present  day,  but  of 
woody  with  a  draw,  no  doubt,  as  vessels  were  then 
freely  passing  up  and  down  the  Powow  River. 

Joseph  Bartlett  was  granted  land  for  a  lime-kiln 
under  the  bank  at  Powow  River.  Lime  was  then 
made  from  clam-shells,  which  were  found  in  large 
mounds  on  the  shore  below  Ring's  Island. 

1751.  Theodore  Hoyt  and  Thomas  Colby  petitioned 
for  a  piece  of  land  near  Gideon  Lowell's  wharf  for  a 
ship-yard,  and  to  set  a  work-house  on.  Ship-building 
was  good,  and  other  yards  were  occupied.  The  peti- 
tion was  granted. 

1752.  Rev.  Elisha  Odlin  died  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  and  his  widow  Judith  was  appointed  admin- 
istratrix of  his  estate.  The  town  voted  Mrs.  Odlin  a 
present  of  twenty  pounds.  Rev.  Mr.  Wiburd  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

1753.  Dr.  Robert  Rogers  died  April  28th,  and  was 
buried  at  the  Plain  Cemetery.  He  lived  at  the  river, 
and  probably  in  the  house  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  late  David  Sargent. 

1754.  Thomas  Bagley  was  chosen  town  clerk  in 
place  of  Orlando  Bagley,  Esq.,  who  had  grown  old 
in  the  service.  For  nearly  forty-two  years  he  had 
faithfully  performed  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  was 
a  very  prominent  business  man,  holding  courts  and 
ofSciating  at  a  great  many  marriages. 

This  year  closes  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wi- 
burd, and  begins  the  labors  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hibbert. 
He  was  from  Eiitery,  Maine,  and  during  the  early 
part  of  his  ministry  was  quite  popular. 

1755.  On  the  18ih  of  November  there  was  a  shock 
of  an  earthquake,  which  Richard  Eelley,  in  his  diary, 
describes  as  follows : 

**1766,  NoTember  y*  18,  it  being  Taeflday  about  4  o*clock  in  the  morn- 
inf ,  vu  an  exceeding  ehock  of  y  earthquake,  which  ehook  me  nere  aa 
much  aa  that  in  y*  yere  1727,  October  29.  but  y  noiae  was  not  so  loud  ; 
it  continued  a  great  while,  I  think  the  longest  that  ever  I  herd  in  all 
■7  life  and  Just  as  y  day  bnke  there  was  another  but  nothing  so  hard 
■s  7*  former  and  I  have  herd  it  cTeiy  day  since  to  y«  22*  day  of  s* 
month.** 

The  French  and  Indians  were  very  troublesome, 
and  the  colonies  were  obliged  to  keep  an  army  in  the 
field  for  many  years.  This  town  furnished  about 
forty  soldiers  for  Kennebec,  Minis  and  Crown  Point. 

1756.  The  colonial  forces  were  operating  at  several 
points  along  the  Canadian  frontier,  hoping  to  reduce 
lome  strongholds  and  finally  secure  a  lasting  peace. 
Capt  Worthen  and  his  company  were  at  Lake  George, 
and  several  of  his  men  died  there.  A  strong  force 
was  sent  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  under  Col.  Monson, 
which  soon  reduced  the  two  principal  forts  there, 
and  Arcadia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The 
result  of  this  victory  was  such  as  the  world  seldom 
witnessed.  The  peaceable  inhabitants  were  assem- 
bled in  various  places,  under  false  pretence?,  to  the 


number  of  twelve  thousand,  and  some  seven  thousand 
of  them  were  hurried  on  board  of  the  ships  and 
brought  to  the  colonies,  where,  by  order  of  the  author- 
ities they  were  scattered  among  the  towns  for  sup- 
port. Several  of  them  were  quartered  on  Amesbury, 
where  for  years  they  were  cared  for  by  the  town, 
under  the  name  of  *'  French  neutrals/'  Very  few  of 
them  ever  reached  home — Joseph  Busway  and  his 
daughter  dyfng  here  in  1764. 

Orlando  Bagley,  Esq.,  died  May  3d.  He  was  grand- 
son, to  Orlando  (Ist),  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Anthony  Colby.  He  owned  the  farm  at  the  Pond 
Hills,  where  Albert  C.  Hill  lives.  He  was  nearly  ten 
years  old  when  his  father  arrested  and  carried  to 
Salem  Susanna  Martin,  to  be  tried  for  her  life  on  the 
charge  of  witchcraft.  He  was  a  very  able  and  active 
man,  holding  many  offices  in  town  for  a  period  of 
more  than  forty  years.  He  succeeded  Thomas  Cur- 
rier in  the  clerk*s  office,  which  he  held  for  about 
forty-two  years. 

1757.  The  East  Pari-h  bought  one  acre  and  a  half 
of  the  "Vane  lot"  at  Sandy  Hill,  of  Col.  Jonathan 
Bagley,  for  a  meeting-hoU'<e  lot.  The  house  was 
built  at  the  parsonage  before  the  division  into  par- 
iHbes ;  but  the  population  having  largely  increased  at 
the  Ferry  and  Mills,  it  was  proposed  to  remove  and 
enlarge  it  for  the  convenience  of  the  majority.  But 
it  was  not  till  1761  that  this  plan  was  carried  into 
effect. 

David  Blasdell,  the  clockmaker,  gunsmith,  black- 
smith, trader,  etc.,  died  at  Lake  George,  whither  he 
had  gone  as  armorer  with  the  forces  stationed  there. 
He  was  very  much  of  a  genius,  readily  turning  his 
hand  to  almost  any  branch  of  business. 

Early  in  the  season  a  call  was  made  for  soldiers, 
and  Capt.  George  Worthen  being  in  high  favor  with 
the  royal  Governor,  impressed  twelve  men,  most  of 
whom  procured  substitutes.  Later  in  the  season  (Au- 
gust 15th)  a  draft  was  made  from  the  second  company 
(Jamaco)  of  twenty-four  men.  The  first  company 
fared  no  better,  having  a  very  large  number  im- 
pressed and  drafted.  These  recruits  marched  away 
August  16th,  to  join  the  main  army  under  Lord 
Loudon,  destined  to  fight  the  French  and  Indians  at 
the  Lakes.  But  when  near  Worcester,  news  of  the 
fall  of  Fort  William  Henry  reached  them,  and  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  they  were  allowed  to 
return  home. 

1758.  William  Bayley,  having  contracted  to  build  a 
large  ship,  asked  the  town  for  some  land  ''  near  the 
stern  of  his  ship  one  rod,''  his  reason  for  the  request 
being  that  "  from  his  yard  is  sumthing  difficult  to 
launch.*'    His  request  was  granted. 

Lord  Loudon  again  collected  an  army  to  subdue 
the  French,  and  Amesbury  was  called  upon  to  supply 
men  for  the  campaign.  Captain  Kelley's  company,  by 
enlistment,  furnished  twenty  men,  and  no  doubt  the 
East  Parish  company  enlisted  as  many  more. 

1759.  The  French  and  Indian  War  still  continues, 
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and  preparations  are  making  at  Lake  George  to  prose- 
cute it  with  vigor  this  season.  Batteaux  were  being 
built  at  the  Lakes,  and  some  sixteen  men  went  there 
to  work.  Seyeral  men  were  in  Captain  Sikes'  and 
Bayley*s  companies  from  Amesbury. 

The  roads  were  this  year  repaired  by  a  rate  of  £40, 
and  the  wages  were,  for  each  man,  2«.  per  day  ;  for 
each  man  and  yoke  of  oxen,  Ss,  M, ;  for  each  man, 
yoke  of  oxen  and  cart  or  plow,  4s, 

1760.  Small-pox,  the  scourge  of  early  times,  made 
its  appearance  in  town,  causing  yery  general  alarm. 
Two  pest-houses  were  provided^ne  in  the  East 
Parish  and  one  in  the  West.  It  seems  to  have  been 
prevalent  in  all  sections  of  the  town. 

Captain  Robert  Sargent  was  now  running  a  fulling- 
mill  at  South  Amesbury,  the  town  abating  the  taxes 
on  it.  Very  likely  it  stood  on  the  stream  where,  at  a 
much  later  date,  the  tannery  was  built. 

William  Whicher,  who  was  granted  the  privilege  of 
making  bricks  at  the  Buttonwood  in  1747,  now  asks 
the  privilege  of  a  small  piece  of  land,  there  to  set  a 
house,  stating  that  not  much  lumber  was  brought 
there.    The  result  does  not  appear  on  the  record. 

176L  The  meeting-house  at  the  parsonage  was 
taken  down  and  removed  to  Sandy  Hill,  where  a  lot 
was  bought  in  1757.  Having  stood  at  the  parsonage 
forty-six  years,  it  was  now  destined  to  be  rebuilt 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  population.  It  was  enlarged 
and  greatly  improved  in  style  of  architecture.  The 
internal  finish,  was  highly  ornamental.  It  stood  at 
Sandy  Hill  eighty -seven  years,  when  it  was  sold  and 
entirely  demolished. 

1762.  At  this  period  vessels  could  hardly  be  built 
as  fast  as  wanted,  although  the  shore  was  dotted  with 
ship-yards  for  miles.  Theodore  Hoyt  proposed  set- 
ting up  a  new  yard,  aud  the  town  readily  granted  him 
liberty  to  do  so,  he  keeping  the  bank- wall  in  repair. 
This  yard  was  on  the  Powow  River,  and  not  far  from 
the  store  of  Daniel  Worth  en  &  Son. 

At  a  very  early  period  a  log  house  stood  near  where 
**  Swett*s  shop  "  now  stands,  and  was  mentioned  when 
the  Ferry  road  was  laid  out,  in  1719.  This  may  have 
been  the  William  Huntington  place,  given  him  by  his 
father  (Bailey)  in  1650. 

1767.  The  French  prisoners  were  this  year  allowed 
to  return  to  their  homes  in  Arcadia,  the  town  giving 
them  fifteen  dollars  to  help  them  on  their  way.  They 
were  prisoners  here  for  eleven  years,  receiving  help, 
to  some  extent,  annually,  during  that  time,  and  when 
setting  out  on  their  long  journey  home,  the  town  paid 
Stephen  Bartlett,  Jr.,  £3  to  ''transport  them"  to  some 
point  not  stated  on  the  record. 

The  Ferry  now  appears  to  be  the  busiest  section  of 
the  town,  and  the  town  land  was  in  good  demand. 
Moses  Chase  was  granted  a  small  lot  near  Theodore 
Hoyt*s  ship-yard  to  build  a  hat-shop  on.  Marchant 
Cleaves  also  obtained  a  lot  next  to  Chase's  for  a 
tailor-shop,  and  Eli  Gale  was    granted  a  lot  for  ''  a 


large  blacksmith-shop,*'  thus  occupying  this 
ingly  worthless  steep  bank  on  the  Powow. 

1768.  Ichabod  March  received  liberty  to  build  a 
house  on  the  spot  where  the  meeting-house  stood,  on 
the  comer  of  the  Martin  road,  and  there  are  yet  some 
living  who  remember  this  gambrel-roof  cottage,  which 
went  to  decay  about  1815. 

1768.  A  sad  event  happened,  on  the  16th  of  April, 
by  the  upsetting  of  two  boats  on  the  bar.  Fishing 
out  over  the  bar  in  open  boats  had  from  the  first 
been  common,  supplying  an  important  article  of  food 
to  the  surrounding  country.  At  this  time  Philip 
Gould,  John  Gould,  Samuel  Blasdell  and  Moses 
Currier  went  out  in  the  evening,  as  was  customary 
in  those  times,  in  company  with  another  boat,  but  in 
returning,  both  boats  were  swamped  on  the  bar. 

1771.  The  unpopularity  of  the  royal  government 
was  growing  more  apparent  every  year,  as  taxes  were 
constantly  increasing,  the  province  rates  amounting 
to  as  much  as  the  town  rate,  frequently  ;  and,  taken 
together,  imposed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  people.  An 
address  to  the  Gk)vemor  was  ordered  at  the  May  meet* 
ing,  and  Isaac  Merrill,  Jonathan  Bagley  and  Thomas 
Rowel],  Esq.,  were  chosen  to  prepare  the  document. 
No  doubt  this  address  was  designed  to  set  forth  some 
wrongs  and  ask  redress.  Every  infringement  of  the 
people's  rights  now  meets  with  determined  remon- 
strance.   The  beginning  of  stirring  times  is  at  hand. 

Timothy  Barnard  was  given  leave  to  build  a  wharf 
on  the  Mills  flats  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  to  lay  lum- 
ber on. 

1773.  On  the  14th  of  August  occurred  the  most 
violent  tornado  ever  known  in  this  vicinity.  Al- 
though not  lasting  more  than  three  minutes,  it 
damaged  or  destroyed  about  two  hundred  buildings, 
which  came  within  its  course.  Two  vessels  were 
removed  twenty  feet  from  the  stocks,  one  of  which 
was  about  ninety  tons,  and  Captain  Smith  was 
killed.  Its  extent  was  about  one-quarter  of  a  ndle 
in  width  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  near  the 
river,  in  this  vicinity.  The  damage  at  the  Ferry 
was  very  great.* 

1774.  The  people  were  now  organizing  throughout 
the  colony,  and  making  all  necessary  preparations  for 
open  resistance  in  case  of  any  emergency.  A  town- 
meeting  was  held  and  £2  Ss,  7d.  appropriated  for 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  which  will  soon  be 
found  the  chief  managers  of  political  affairs.  GU>v- 
emor  Gage  dissolved  the  refractory  General  Court  and 
commenced  fortifying  Boston. 

The  people  issued  a  call  for  representatives  to  as- 
semble under  the  name  of  *'  Provincial  Congress,''  a 
body  to  whom  the  patriots  gave  the  supreme  control 
of  state  affairs.  This  Congress  immediately  voted 
£20,000  to  arm  and  train  minute-men  through  the 
colony. 

All  hopes  of  reconciliation  were  gone,  and  the 
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province  rates  were  refused  the  royal  treasurer,  the 
town  voting  to  indemnify  the  selectmen  for  not  re- 
turning the  money  to  Harrison  Gray,  Eisq.,  as  had 
been  previously  done.  Evidently  there  was  no  thought 
of  returning  to  the  government  which  had  thus  sud- 
denly been  overthrown. 

1775.  At  a  town-meeting  held  Jan.  24th,  Isaac  Mer- 
rill, Esq.,  was  a  second  time  elected  to  the  Provincial 
Congress.  At  this  meeting  it  was  formally  decided  to 
acknowledge  the  acts  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
which,  with  the  acts  of  last  year,  amount  to  an  entire 
repudiation  of  all  royal  authority.  The  matter  of 
raising  minute-men  was  discussed,  but  referred  to  the 
annual  meeting. 

A  colonial  government  was  already  organized  and 
assuming  control  of  public  affairs,  and  to  this  the 
town  pledged  itself,  and,  in  fact,  no  further  support 
was  accorded  to  British  rule  from  this  13th  day  of 
March,  1775.  At  an  adjournment  on  the  20th,  it  was 
decided  to  raise  fifty  able-bodied  men  as  minute-men, 
to  serve  one  year.  April  17th,  provision  wa^  made 
by  the  town  for  the  payment  of  the  minute  men,  and 
the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  pay  the  province  rate« 
of  1773  and  1774  to  the  provincial  treasurer,  Henry 
Gardner,  Esq.  A  bounty  of  two  dollars  was  voted  to 
each  minute-man,  and  all  needed  preparations  were 
made  for  determined  work. 

This  meeting  was  held  just  two  days  before  the 
fight  at  Lexington.  The  selectmen  were  authorized 
to  hire  one  hundred  pounds  to  carry  out  the  measures 
thus  early  begun.  Juue  6th,  the  town  decided  to  join 
with  Newburyport  in  sinking  a  pier  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

Immediately  after  the  fight  at  Lexington,  active 
measures  were  taken  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  arming  and  drilling  the  minute-men.  The 
town  ordered  a  company  to  be  raised,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  ranks  were  full,  and  Captain  Currier  marched 
away  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  But  a  more  permanent 
organization  was  soon  effected,  and  two  companies 
marched  to  headquarters  in  season  to  take  part  in  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Captain  Currier's  company  was  in  that  battle,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  Captain  Wm.  H.  Ballard  and 
company  was  also  present,  as  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
at  headquarters  the  25th  of  June. 

Of  those  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  it  is 
believed  that  but  few  were  killed ;  at  least  no  record  is 
found  giving  but  a  single  soldier  in  Captain  Currier's 
company. 

1776.  On  the  1st  of  July  a  town-meeting  was  held 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  instructing  the  represen- 
tatives to  press  forward  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. The  meeting  declared  "  that  they  will  abide  by 
and  Defend  the  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress 
wiih  their  Lives  and  fortunes,  if  they  think  expe- 
dient to  declare  the  Colonies  Independent  of  Great 
Briton."  Most  faithfully  did  they  keep  this  solemn 
pledge  during  the  long   struggle   which    followed. 

95i 


When  this  important  measure  was  brought  forward 
in  Congress,  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett  (the  ferry-boy  of 
1729)  was  a  member  from  New  Hampshire,  and  his 
name  stands  next  that  of  John  Hancock  on  the 
document. 

He  was  a  fearless  advocate  of  the  measure,  having 
previously  been  a  known  enemy  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
mother  country.  So  cordially  was  he  hated  by  the 
Tories  that  they  burnt  his  house  at  Kingston  before 
the  Revolution  had  fairly  commenced. 

From  this  time  forth  the  town  was  obliged  to  take 
the  most  active  measures  to  meet  the  calls  for  soldiers 
which  were  constantly  made.  The  minute-men  were 
discontinued,  and  the  permanent  organization  of  the 
militia  effected,  preparatory  to  enlistments  for  longer 
periods.  The  first  call  (in  addition  to  the  companies 
already  in  the  service)  was  for  thirty-seven  men.  To 
meet  this  call  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  was  offered, 
which  proving  insufficient,  it  was  raised  to  forty,  re- 
quiring the  sum  of  $1480. 

Scarcely  had  this  excitement  died  away,  when  there 
came  another  call  for  every  twenty -fifth  man  on  the 
roll,  being  nine  men.  To  obtain  the  men  a  bounty 
of  twelve  pounds  was  paid.  On  the  1st  of  August 
another  call  for  six  men  was  received  and  the  town 
agreed  to  give  those  who  should  enlist  ten  dollars 
per  month.  Again,  in  September,  a  call  came  for 
twelve  men,  and  a  bounty  of  six  pounds  was  offered. 
Soon  after  this  another  call  was  made  for  one-fourth 
of  the  able-bodied  men,  and  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars 
was  offered;  but  proving  insufficient,  was  raised  to 
thirty  dollars.  The  repeated  calls  had  so  reduced  the 
roll  that  but  twelve  were  obtained  at  this  time.  Thug 
sixty-four  men  had  been  called  during  the  year,  in 
addition  to  those  who  held  over  from  1775,  which 
may  have  been  as  many  more.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  the  prospect  was  not  very  brilliant,  although  the 
patriots  had  by  no  means  lost  courage. 

1777.  The  frequent  calls  for  men  last  year  severely 
tried  the  resources  of  the  town,  but  this  year  opens 
with  new  difficulties  which  must  be  met.  The  war 
had  called  to  the  army  so  many  of  the  able-bodied 
men  that  the  cultivation  of  the  farms  was  but  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  provisions  were  growing  scarce 
and  high.  Many  of  the  soldiers'  families  were  sup- 
plied in  part  by  the  town,  although  the  women  freely 
went  into  the  fields  to  work.  In  addition  to  this 
orders  were  frequently  received  for  guns,  gun-locks, 
shovels  and  many  other  articles,  the  cost  of  which 
must  be  a'tsumed  by  the  town  for  the  present. 

In  April  a  call  for  fourteen  men  was  made  and  a 
bounty  of  three  pounds  was  offered,  which  secured 
the  required  number.  This  order  was  filled  the  last 
of  April,  and  in  seven  days  another  call  was  received 
for  "  one-seventh  part  of  all  the  male  inhabitants  from 
sixteen  years  old  and  upwards,"  to  serve  as  soldiers. 

Unless  this  demand  was  complied  with,  a  draft 
would  follow.  The  citizens  assembled  May  12th  and 
under  the  excitement  voted  a  bounty  of  one  hundred 
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dollars,  but  upon  adjourument  this  was  changed  to 
fifty  dollars.  This  was  subsequently  changed  to 
thirty  pounds  for  serving  seven  months,  which  se- 
cured the  twenty-two  men. 

On  the  16th  of  August  a  call  came  for  one-sixth  of 
the  able-bodied  men  (thirty),  and  a  bounty  of  four 
pounds  and  ten  shillings  per  month  enabled  the  town 
to  procure  the  required  number. 

On  the  26th  of  August  a  meeting  was  held  to  take 
measures  to  raise  seven  men.  A  bounty  of  forty- 
three  pounds  proved  edectual  in  securing  the  number 
called  for.  The  calls  this  year  amounted  to  nearly 
one  hundred  men.  It  was  a  gloomy  period,  perhaps 
more  so  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  war. 

1778.  This  year  lengthy  instructions  were  given  to 
Capt.  Caleb  PilUbury,  representative  to  the  General 
Court,  in  regard  to  the  "  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  perpetual  union  betwixt  the  United  States  of 
America."  The  pre^^entation  of  these  instructions 
was  the  last  important  act  of  his  life,  as  he  died  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  From  this  time  and  up  to  the 
close  of  the  war  no  complete  \Ut  of  soldiers  is  found, 
a  change  whi«.h  is  hard  to  account  for. 

March  30th  it  was  '*  voted  to  make  up  their  wages 
to  seven  pounds  per  month  with  what  they  have  from 
the  Continent  and  State." 

April  9th,  the  town  "  voted  to  make  up  the  wages 
of  the  soldiers  that  went  to  guard  the  prisoners  taken 
by  General  Gates,  to  six  pounds  per  month  besides 
the  twenty  shillings  the  Court  gave  for  sauce  money 
or  wages." 

May  4th,  a  meeting  was  held  to  raise  recruits  for 
the  army,  when  it  w^as  "  voted  that  each  man  that 
shall  enlist  into  the  Continental  army  for  nine  months 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  thirty  pounds  which  the 
Court  allows  the  town,  and  also  thirty  pounds  more 
to  each  man  as  an  additional  bounty  from  the  town  " 
A  bounty  of  thirty  pounds  was  also  offered  to  the 
eight  months'  men  which  were  to  serve  on  the 
Hudson  River. 

June  25th,  measures  were  taken  to  raise  ten  men 
"  at  the  town*s  cost,  and  also  some  soldiers  to  replace 
the  guards  under  General  Heath." 

July  30th.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  procure  the 
men  just  called  for.  This  was  probably  a  new  requi- 
sition for  men. 

September  14th.  A  town-meeting  was  held  to  take 
measures  to  procure  the  men  called,  but  the  measures 
then  adopted  failed  of  success  and  a  second  meeting 
was  held  on  the  23d,  in  regard  "to  the  men  that 
should  enlist  or  be  drafted  equal  to  one-third  part  of 
the  training  list."  The  meeting  ordered  the  select- 
men and  Committee  of  Safety  to  draft  if  the  men  could 
not  be  enlisted.  It  had  now  become  very  difficult  to 
raise  men  on  any  terms. 

1779.  Continental  money  having  greatly  depreciated 
in  value,  it  became  necessary  to  otTer  large  bounties, 
one  hundred  dollars  extra  being  given  to  three  years' 
men. 


June  17th.  The  town  met  to  devise  some  means  to 
procure  the  men  called  for,  to  be  paid  "  in  money  or 
produce  as  they  can  agree." 

October  13th.  More  men  having  been  called  for, 
measures  were  taken  by  the  meeting  to  fill  the  call. 
The  soldiers'  record  is  very  deficient  this  year,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  frequent  calls  were  made 
by  government,  and  large  bounties  paid. 

1(780.  The  new  form  of  government  was  submitted 
to  the  people  May  29th,  when  the  third  article  in  re- 
gard to  religious  freedom  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  thir- 
teen yeas  to  fourteen  nays;  the  remaining  articles 
were  adopted  by  twenty  one  yeas  to  nineteen  nays. 

June  1 2th.  The  town  held  a  meeting  to  devise  some 
means  of  raising  the  men  called  for.  The  committee 
and  selectmen  were  authorized  to  hire  the  required 
number. 

July  24th.  A  meeting  was  called  to  raise  money 
for  current  expenses  and  the  sum  of  £48,400  was  voted. 
Owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  this  large 
sum  amounted  to  but  little. 

December  28th.  A  meeting  was  held  to  provide  for 
raising  twenty-one  men  to  serve  three  years.  This 
was  a  year  of  discouragement  to  the  colonies.  Pro- 
visions were  scarce  and  paper  money  nearly  worthless, 
and  to  crown  the  misfortunes  which  seemed  to  over- 
shadow all,  the  colonial  forces  had  suffered  very  gen- 
eral defeat.  The  South  was  almost  overrun  by  the 
British  forces,  and  Arnold  came  near  delivering  West 
Point  to  the  enemy.  Government  was  powerless  to 
fe^  the  array  and  their  rations  were  drawn  from  the 
towns.  Amesbury  this  year  furnished  30,282  lbs.  of 
beef,  equal  to  thirty-three  oxen  of  917  lbs.  each.  But 
all  did  their  best  to  sustain  the  cause.  The  wives  and 
mothers  contributed  of  their  means  to  make  the  sol- 
diers comfortable  by  sending  clothes  and  stockings  to 
the  suffering  army.  They  loaned  the  town  money 
for  war  purposes,  viz. — Rebecca  Kelly,  £75 ;  Widow 
Hannah  Kelly,  £128;  Tabitha  Barnard,  £280;  and 
others  smaller  sums.  The  winter  of  this  year  i^  said  to 
have  been  unusually  severe,  no  perceptible  thaw  being 
seen  for  forty  days.  The  dark  day  also,  which  occurred 
May  19th,  was  to  many  an  omen  of  evil.  The>e,  in 
connection  with  the  earthquake  November  18th,  were 
casting  a  gloom  over  the  land. 

1781.  Repeated  calls  were  made  for  soldiers  which  the 
town  was  but  poorly  able  to  supply.  Nearly  every  able- 
bodied  male  from  sixteen  up  was  or  had  been  in  the 
service,  and  it  became  necessary  to  go  "  eastward  "  to 
obtain  men  to  answer  the  calls.  Hard  money  was 
very  scarce  and  soldiers  would  no  longer  take  worth- 
less paper. 

Under  these  difficulties  there  was  but  one  thing  to 
do,  and  that  was  to  order  one-half  of  the  taxes  to  be 
paid  in  hard  money.  For  the  encourgement  of  those 
having  money  to  loan,  it  was  agreed  to  pay  all  notes 
in  hard  currency. 

A  meeting  was  held  January  11th,  when  the  select- 
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men  were  instracted  "  to  hire  the  twenty-one  men 
called  for  on  the  best  terms  they  can." 

Two  thousand  dollars  in  hard  money  was  voted,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  so  much  could  be  collected.  June 
28th,  a  meeting  was  called  to  take  measures  to  pro- 
cure three  men  for  five  months,  and  the  selectmen 
were  instructed  to  hire  the  men  at  the  town*s  cost. 

The  town  also  voted  a  rate  of  £924  in  hard  money 
for  town  expenses.  This  latter  sum  was  assessed  July 
18th,  and  on  the  2d  of  August  the  town  instructed  the 
constables  to  collect  one-half  of  it  in  hard  money.  A 
large  amount  of  beef  had  been  called  for  and  farmers 
would  not  part  with  their  cattle  for  paper  that  was 
nearly  worthless  and  extensively  counterfeited. 

On  the  21st  of  August  measures  were  taken  to  pro- 
cure three  men.  It  was  agreed  tocontinuethe  bounty 
already  paid,  viz. — ten  hard  dollars  bounty  and  twenty 
bushels  of  corn  per  month  for  each  man.  No  labor- 
er at  home  could  earn  so  much ;  but  the  cause  was 
in  a  critical  condition  and  must  be  sustained.  Two 
months  later,  on  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  there  was 
very  general  rejoicing  among  the  patriots. 

1782.  The  war  record  of  this  year  is  very  scant, 
but  several  calls  were  received  for  men,  which  were 
no  doubt  procured  according  to  order.  The  State 
-was  now  pressing  the  payment  of  the  State  tax,  and 
the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  collect  ''as  much 
money  as  they  can,"  and  pay  the  same  into  the 
treasury. 

The  people  were  now  anticipating  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  considering  what  kind  of  a  treaty  should  be 
made.  Early  in  the  year  Amesbury  instructed  her 
representative  to  use  his  influence  in  the  General 
Court  for  an  application  to  Congress  that  in  any 
negotiations  with  Great  Britain  for  peace,  the  right 
to  fish  be  an  indispensable  article  in  the  treaty. 
This  was  an  important  branch  of  business  to  the 
eastern  part  of  Massachusetts. 

1784.  No  road  had  yet  been  opened  on  the  river 
banks  through  Plea&ant  Valley,  but  this  year  a  peti- 
tion was  laid  before  the  town  by  several  prominent 
citizens  asking  leave  to  locate  a  highway  from  the 
Ferry  to  the  landing  near  Stephen  Patten's.  The 
town  consented,  provided  it  could  be  done  at  private 
cost.  But  people  were  not  willing  to  give  the  land, 
and  the  measure  failed  for  the  present.  Although 
much  needed,  it  was  too  expensive  for  private  enter- 
prise. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hibbert,  of  the  East  Parish,  was 
dismissed  in  consequence  of  his  intemperate  habits; 
but  a  portion  of  the  church  still  adhered  to  him, 
finally  organizing  a  new  society,  which  they  denomi- 
nated a  "Presbyterian  Society."  Mr.  Hibbert  now 
professed  to  be  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  not  liable 
to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  other  preaching.  He 
had  been  compelled  to  pay  his  rates,  however,  and 
last  year  commenced  a  suit  to  recover  back  the 
amount  paid.  There  ensued  a  bitter  controversy  for 
several  years. 


Oct.  13th.  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Bell  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  by  an  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil. 

1785.  At  this  time  young  minister  Bell  was  very 
popular,  and  the  parish  decided  to  build  a  parsonage 
for  his  better  accommodation.  A  lot  was  bought  at 
Bartlett*s  Corner,  where  the  parish  house  was  built, 
which  became  the  home  of  all  succeeding  ministers. 

1786.  The  trouble  with  Mr.  Hibbert,  mentioned  in 
1784,  was  continued  to  this  year.  He  and  his  friends 
petitioned  the  General  Court  for  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion as  a  Presbyterian  Society,  which  met  w^ith  de- 
termined opposition  from  the  town.  Some  of  the 
principal  men  in  the  parish,  and  several  Salisbury 
men,  adhered  to  him  and  built  him  a  large  house, 
where  he  preached  for  some  time.  Among  his  spe- 
cial friends  was  Deacon  David  Tuxbury,  of  "  Little 
Salisbury,"  at  Tuxbury's  Mills.  He  was  very  per- 
sistent in  establishing  a  Presbyterian  Society,  and 
though  failing  in  his  pet  scheme  every  time,  he  final- 
ly made  another  and  last  effort  in  1797.  As  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  he  was  then  unsuccessful. 

In  1784  an  effort  was  made  to  open  a  river  road 
from  the  Ferry,  along  the  bank  of  the  river  through 
Pleasant  Valley,  but  without  success.  This  year 
application  was  made  to  the  Court  of  Sessions,  which, 
after  a  protracted  struggle,  ordered  the  road  to  be 
opened.  The  town  opposed  this  road  for  various  rea- 
sons. It  was  a  bad  route  to  build,  requiring  several 
expensive  bridges  not  needed,  as  the  river  lots  had  a 
road  on  the  north  end  and  the  river  on  the  south, 
and  the  town  was  badly  in  debt.  A  committee  of  the 
most  influential  men  was  chosen  to  oppose  it,  but 
without  avail.  At  present  this  affords  one  of  the 
finest  drives  in  the  valley  of  the  Merrimac. 

The  West  Parish  refused  to  pay  Rev.  Paiue  Win- 
gate  his  salary  in  1784  and  he  commenced  a  suit, 
which  was  in  court  till  this  year,  when  he  recovered 
judgment  and  an  execution.  He  was  now  aged,  hav- 
ing preached  in  the  parish  forty-eight  years. 

To  aid  in  quelling  the  famous  "Shay's  Rebellion," 
the  town  was  called  upon  to  furnish  sixteen  men. 

1787.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Amesbury  that  Boston 
was  not  a  proper  place  for  the  great  General  Court, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  opinion  Peleg  Challis, 
then  representative,  was  instructed  to  use  his  influence 
to  have  it  removed  "  from  the  town  of  Boston."  The 
reasons  for  this  change  of  the  seat  of  government  is 
not  stated.  We  may  surmise,  however,  that  Shay's 
Rebellion  had  something  to  do  with  this  new  move. 

The  new  meeting-house  just  completed  in  the 
Second  Parish  was  dedicated  in  course  of  the  year.  It 
was  a  plain  building,  after  the  style  of  those  times, 
with  box  pews,  similar  to  those  in  the  Rocky  Hill 
Church,  built  some  two  years  earlier. 

1788.  December  18th.  The  election  of  the  first 
Presidtnt  of  the  United  States  was  held  to-day.  There 
was  apparently  but  very  little  enthusiasm,  as  only 
twenty-two  votes  were  cast.    There  was  no  opposition 
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to  the  illustrioas  candidate,  which  may  account  for 
the  small  vote. 

1789.  This  year  is  especially  noted  for  the  visit  of 
President  Washington.  He  arrived  at  Newburyport 
on  Friday,  October  30th,  where  he  received  a  most 
hearty  welcome,  all  professions,  trades  and  occupa- 
tion uniting  to  do  him  honor.  Saturday  morning  he 
was  escorted  on  his  way  to  Portsmouth,  pai^sing  up 
High  Street  to  the  ancient  ferry,  opposite  Amesbury, 
where  a  barge  appropriately  decorated  and  oarsmen 
dressed  in  white  awaited  to  convey  him  across  the 
river.  He  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  Court,  between 
the  late  Jonathan  Morrill's  and  Nathan  Nutter's, 
passing  to  the  north  side  of  Merrimac  Street,  where 
ample  preparations  had  been  made  to  receive  the  il- 
lustrious guest.  The  militia,  school  children  dressed 
in  white,  and  citizens  were  here  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  great  leader,  who,  by  his  wisdom  and  prudence, 
had  elevated  the  colonies  to  an  exalted  position 
among  the  nations.  And  many  a  war-worn  veteran 
was  here  to  greet  for  the  last  time  their  much  beloved 
general.  From  Amesbury  he  passed  through  the 
Point  and  over  to  Bocky  Hill,  where  the  militia 
were  drawn  up  in  line  to  receive  him.  He  passed 
through  their  open  ranks  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
bowing  to  the  people.  This  was  truly  an  exciting 
and  joyful  day. 

June  3d.  The  Rev.  Francis  Welch  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church. 

1791.  A  petiiiou  of  Nathaniel  Carter  and  eight 
others  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter 
to  build  a  bridge  across  the  river  at  Deer  Island.  This 
measure  was  opposed  by  the  town  and  also  by  New- 
bury. The  petitioners  were  successful  in  obtaining  a 
charter,  and  the  bridge  was  built  and  opened  to  the 
public  in  1792. 

A  grist-mill  was  this  year  built  by  Ebenezer  True, 
on  a  small  stream  where  the  Merrimac  Hat- Factory  is 
now  located. 

1793.  Rev.  Francis  Welch,  of  the  Second  Church, 
died  December  15th,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  having 
spent  about  four  years  in  the  ministry  in  town. 

1794.  The  small-pox  prevailed  in  town  this  and 
last  year,  making  it  necessary  to  establish  a  pest- 
house.  Accordingly,  the  house  of  Elijah  Jones,  situ- 
ated on  the  Kimball  road,  was  taken,  to  which  pa- 
tients were  carried  and  properly  cared  for. 

The  old  Artillery  Company  was  organized  this  year 
by  order  of  the  commander-in-chief.  The  first  officers 
were  William  Lurvey,  captain  ;  Ephraim  Morrill, 
first  lieutenant ;  James  Lowell,  second  lieutenant. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Cleveland  commenced  his  labors  in 
the  East  Parish  this  year. 

1795.  The  Revised  Constitution  of  Massachusetts 
was  submitted  to  the  town,  and  resulted  in  four  yeas 
and  forty -seven  nays. 

The  Rev.  David  Smith  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church  this  year. 
1796*  The  pastern  Qihvri^  were  very  important  to 


Massachusetts  people,  but  the  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain was  causing  some  trouble  at  this  time  to  our 
fishing  vessels.  May  2d,  the  town  met  to  consider 
the  matier,  and  a  memorial  to  Congress  was  approved 
and  signed  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  voters  present. 
The  demand  for  fishing  vessels  kept  the  carpenters, 
blacksmiths  and  caulkers  busy  at  the  many  yards, 
and  it  was  important  that  fishermen  be  well  protected 
by  government. 

The  matter  of  building  a  school -house  at  the  Ferry 
occasioned  some  trouble  there,  the  people  not  being 
able  to  agree  what  was  most  advisable  to  be  done. 
The  house  was  finally  built  by  private  subscription, 
and  subsequently  sold  to  the  district.  Mr.  Burrows 
was  the  first  teacher  in  the  new  house,  receiving 
eighteen  dollars  per  month  for  his  services.  The 
record  f>ays :  *'  Mr.  Burrows  began  his  school  January 
16,  1797,  on  Monday.  The  First  School  that  whs 
Teached  in  this  house."  The  house  was  built  of 
brick  and  located  on  the  town's  land,  near  the  late 
Staffi»rd  SylveJ^ter's. 

1798.  Capt.  Timothy  Barnard  died  March  17, 1798. 
His  homestead  was  the  place  owned  and  occupied  for 
many  years  by  the  late  Enoch  Winkley,  on  Main 
Street.  Clark's  block  and  other  buildings  now  occu- 
py the  spot.  He  was  a  man  of  business,  and  served 
in  various  town  offices,  and  built  vessels  at  the  foot 
of  Mill  Street,  where  in  1771  he  had  leave  to  build  a 
wharf  to  lay  his  lumber  on.  He  also  owned  one- 
fourth  of  the  lower  grist-mill  in  Amesbury,  which  he 
purchased  of  Col.  Jonathan  Bagley  in  1768.  He 
was  selectman  in  1772  and  1780,  and  a  good  penman. 

1799.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Cleveland's  ministry  closed 
during  the  year,  and  the  Rev.  Stephen  Hull  was  en- 
gaged to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Church,  but 
was  not  ordained  till  1802. 

1800.  About  this  time  the  carriage  business  was 
started  in  West  Amesbury  by  Michael  Emery,  Wil- 
liam Little  and  Stephen  Bailey.  This  has  been  the 
principal  business  of  that  section  to  the  present  time, 
and  a  source  of  much  prosperity. 

In  the  Massachtuefts  QazetU  the  following  is  found : 
'^An  extensive  iron  factory  was  established  at  the 
Mills  in  1800,  where  one  thousand  tons  of  iron  have 
been  wrought  in  a  year.''  This  ancient  iron-works 
stood  on  or  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  No.  8  Mill. 
A  heavy  trip-hammer  was  used  in  shaping  the  iron 
and  forging  the  large  anchors  which  were  made. 

Rev.  David  Smith  was  dismissed  from  the  Second 
Church,  May  22d. 

180L  A  school-house  was  built  at  the  Mills  this 
year,  costing  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  This 
was  probably  the  brick  house  on  Friend  Street 

The  East  Parish  held  a  meeting  to  commence  some 
repairs  on  the  meeting-house,  and  four  hundred  dol- 
lars was  appropriated  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
a  like  sum  from  the  pew-holders.  A  porch  and  spire 
were  added  to  the  east  end  of  the  house,  which  greatly 
improved  it  internally  and  externally. 
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1802.  A  new  school-house  was  built  at  West  Ames- 
bury,  at  an  expense  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

A  powder-house  was  built  on  Round  Hill,  near  the 
Pond  Hills  School-house,  similar  to  the  one  now 
standing  on  Brown's  Hill. 

The  towns  were  always  required  to  keep  a  stock  of 
ammunition  on  hand;  but  urtil  now  no  safe  place 
was  ever  provided  for  that  purpose. 

1803.  At  this  date  the  Ferry  paid  a  larger  tax  and 
hud  more  schooling  than  any  other  district  in  town. 
Ship-building,  fishing  and  the  West  India  trade  were 
fast  building  up  this  section. 

The  Friends  built  a  meeting-house  this  year,  which 
was  located  on  the  lot  where  the  Free  Baptist  Church 
now  stands. 

1804.  The  Second  Church,  having  been  without  a 
settled  pastor  bince  the  dismission  of  the  Rev.  David 
Smith,  now  extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Meade, 
which  was  accepted. 

A  school-house  was  built  at  Pleasant  Valley,  cost- 
ing three  hundred  and  seven  dollars. 

1805.  Last  year  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  an 
academy  at  Bartlett's  Corner,  for  the  benefit  of 
Amesbury  and  Salisbury. 

A  stock  company  was  organized,  with  a  capital  of 
two  thousand  dollars,  divided  into  shares  of  ten 
dollars  each.  A  lot  was  obtained  where  the  High 
School  building  now  stands.  It  was  at  first  proposed 
to  locate  where  Mr.  Hibbert's  meetinghouse  stood, 
near  Mr.  Child's  residence,  and  that  property  was  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose.  Better  counsels,  however, 
prevailed  and  the  present  beautiful  location  was 
obtained.  The  building  was  completed  this  year  and 
Mr.  Abner  Kmtrson  was  appointed  the  first 
principal. 

On  the  24th  of  December  a  fire  destroyed  the  nail 
factory,  one  grist  mill,  two  blacksmith  shops  and 
three  hundred  cords  of  wood  at  the  mill.  It  was 
described  as  the  greatest  conflagration  then  known. 

1806.  The  death  of  Capt.  John  Currier  occurred 
December  22d,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  His  first 
expeiience  as  a  soldier  was  in  the  old  French  and 
Indian  War  in  1756.  He  was  then  commissioned  as 
lieutenant  in  Capt.  George  Worthen's  company,  and 
did  service  at  Lake  George.  When  companies  of 
minuie-men  were  organized,  just  previous  to  open 
hostilities,  he  was  chosen  captain  of  the  Pond  Hills 
company  and  retttined  command  till  the  latter  part 
of  1776.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  struggle 
for  independence,  and  as  selectman  and  in  many 
other  ways  performed  valuable  services  throughout 
the  war. 

1808.  The  embargo  was  now  having  a  very  damag- 
ing effect  on  ship-building,  and  the  discontent  in 
towQ  found  expression  in  the  followinjr  vote:  **  Vo^ed 
to  petition  the  President  of  the  United  States,  pray- 
ing him  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  law  laying 
an  embargo  on  vessels  of  the  United  States.*' 

Col.  Isaac  Whiitier  died  February  10th,  at  South 


Amesbury,  having  been  a  prominent  man  in  town 
aflkirs.  He  served  as  selectman  eleven  years,  being 
chosen  chairman  of  the  board  at  his  first  term  and  at 
five  subsequent  elections. 

1809.  Dr.  Nathan  Huse  died  April  23d,  aged  nine- 
ty-two years.  He  came  from  West  Newbury  about 
1739,  and  settled  at  the  Highlands,  in  the  West  Par- 
ish. His  practice  extended  over  a  period  of  about 
seventy  years. 

Capt.  Isaac  Randall  died  at  the  Ferry,  April  27th, 
aged  eighty-two  years.  He  served  several  years  on 
the  Board  of  Selectmen,  and  was  an  excellent  pen- 
man, and  the  records  of  his  keeping  are  in  fiue.*^hape. 

1810.  Ship-building  had  revived,  and  carpenters 
were  busy  in  all  of  the  yards.  There  were  built  on 
the  river  this  year  twenty-one  ships,  thirteen  brigs, 
one  schooner  and  seven  other  ve^eis  of  various  di- 
mensions. 

On  the  morning  of  August  26th  Nathan  Long's 
bakery  at  the  Ferry  was  burnt. 

The  Nail  Factory  Company  bought  of  Deacon 
David  Tuxbury  half  an  acre  at  the  pond's  mouth,  to 
obtain  control  of  the  flowage  of  the  pond. 

1812.  Rev.  Stephen  Hull  asked  a  dismission  from 
the  Fir^t  Church,  and  his  request  was  granted  by  a 
council  early  in  1813. 

June  13th.  War  was  declared  against  Great  Britain. 
It  was  very  unpopular  in  this  town,  and  but  few 
soldiers  entered  the  army  from  here.  The  military 
companies  were  drilled,  however,  to  be  in  readinei^s 
should  a  call  be  made. 

The  first  factory  was  now  built  at  the  Mills,  by 
Ezra  Worthen,  Paul  Moody  and  others,,  and  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods  begun  on  a  small  scale. 
It  was  an  experiment,  but  very  successful. 

1813.  The  war  created  a  brisk  demand  for  home 
manufactures,  and  a  second  factory  was  built,  by 
Jonathan  Morrill,  Esq.,  commonly  known  as  **  En.<«ign 
Morrill,'^  and  his  kous  Jacob  and  Jonathan.  Buth 
mills  were  located  on  Mill  Street,  where  they  still 
remain,  though  greatly  changed  from  their  original 
form. 

The  goods  manufactured  were  mostly  designed  at 
first  to  clothe  the  army,  but  changed  according  to 
the  demand. 

Widow  Judith  Bagley  died  August  1st,  at  the  Pond 
Hills,  aged  ninety-seven  years,  four  months  and  four 
days.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Josei>h  and  Judith 
Sargent,  and  great-granddaughter  of  William  (Ist). 
Her  youngest  son  (Philip)  was  jail-keeper  at  New- 
bury port  and  sherifi*  for  many  years. 

1816.  This  year  is  specially  noted  for  the  strong 
efiurt  made  to  annex  the  towns  north  of  the  Merri- 
mac  River  to  New  Hampshire.  Amesbury  ap- 
proved the  plan,  and  chose  a  committee  to  consult 
with  other  towns  in  regard  to  the  measure.  The  in- 
centive to  this  action  was  probably  the  moderate 
taxes  in  the  adjoining  State. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Sawyer  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
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First  Church  on  the  19th  of  June.  He  was  from 
Cape  Elizabeth,  but  had  been  preaching  here  since 
1814. 

The  manufacture  of  earthen-ware  was  commenced 
this  year  at  the  River  Village,  by  James  Chase,  who 
continued  the  business  till  his  death,  in  1858,  when 
his  son  Pbineas  succeeded  him. 

1817.  President  Mimroe  passed  through  the  Ferry 
and  Mills  this  year  on  his  northern  tour,  stopping 
long  enough  to  visit  the  factories  then  in  operation. 

No  unusual  display  was  had  on  this  occ^on, 
although  the  people  were  well  pleased  to  entertain 
him. 

1818.  The  Iron  and  Nail  Company  were  now  in  flill 
operation,  doing  an  extensive  business,  and  it  was 
surmised  that  the  personal  property  was  not  fully 
taxed.  The  town  ordered  an  investigation,  which 
showed  all  to  be  right. 

Benjamin  Lurvey,  Esq.,  died  at  the  Ferry  January 
24th,  after  a  long  and  useful  life.  He  had  been  hon- 
ored with  nearly  every  office  within  the  gift  of  his 
fellow-townsmen.  He  was  chosen  representative  to 
the  General  Court  five  times,  and  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  which  shows 
that  he  was  held  in  high  esteem.  He  served  twelve 
years  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen  and  did  much  legal 
business,  such  as  writing  deeds  and  wills  and  settling 
estates.  Being  a  sea  captain,  be  was  familiar  with 
navigation,  and  received  pupils  for  instruction  in  that 
branch. 

1819.  The  Pond  School  District  was  established 
this  year,  being  a  portion  of  the  Pond  Highway  Dis- 
trict. 

Rev,  Moses  Welch  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Sec- 
ond Church  in  June  of  this  year. 

Marchant  Cleaves  died  April  27th.  He  lived  near 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  late  in  life  kept  a  grocery- 
store  there,  but  was  by  trade  a  tailor,  having  a  shop 
on  the  town's  land  at  the  Ferry.  He  served  as  select- 
man several  yearn,  and  was  prominent  in  parish 
affairs. 

1820.  The  mill  now  known  as  No.  3,  standing 
hard  by  the  Mills*  Bridge,  was  built  this  year. 

A  post-office  was  first  established  at  the  Mills  this 
year,  and  Jonathan  Morrill  appointed  postmaster. 
It  was  kept  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Steere. 

1822.  Warren  Lodge  of  Accepted  Masons  was 
chartered  this  year,  Benjamin  Sawyer,  Edward  Dorr, 
Lowell  Bagley,  John  Colby,  Nathaniel  Fifield,  Wil- 
liam O.  Mills,  Valentine  Bagley,  George  W.  Bagley, 
Daniel  Long,  James  Horton,  David  Nayson,  Benja- 
min R.  Downes,  William  H.  Bagley  and  Samuel 
Walton  being  charter  members. 

"The  Amesbury  Flannel  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany "  was  incorporated  this  year  with  a  capital 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  Joshua  Aubin, 
Esq.,  was  appointed  agent  and  continued  for  many 
years.    Mr.  "  Aubin's  factory"  was  on  Mill  Street. 

The  road  under  the  bank  from  South  Amesbury  to 


Pressey's  bridge  was  built  this  year,  being  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Road  built  in  1786. 
This  completed  a  direct  and  very  pleasant  way  be- 
tween the  two  villages,  over  which  there  ia  much 
travel. 

October  28th  Valentine  Colby  sold  the  right  to 
flow  his  land  around  the  pond  to  the  '^Amesbury  Nail 
Company." 

1823.  The  hotel  at  the  Mills,  now  known  as  the 
American  House,  was  built  this  year  by  John  Giiman, 
who  was  landlord  for  some  years.  Since  its  erection 
it  has  been  enlarged  by  a  new  front.  The  old 
wooden  tavern-house  occupied  by  Daniel  Long  was 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  new  brick  structure. 

1824.  A  portion  of  the  Mills  Landing  was  sold  to 
the  Amesbury  Flannel  Company. 

Dr.  Jonathan  French  died  April  17th.  He  was  a 
good  surgeon  and  successful  practitioner.  Previous 
to  his  absence  in  New  York  he  resided  in  the  house 
owned  by  the  late  James  Follansbee. 

1825.  A  poor-farm  was  purchased  near  Sanders* 
Hill,  in  the  Birch  Meadow  District,  this  year. 

Dr.  Philip  Towle  commenced  practice  at  the  Ferry» 
taking  the  place  of  Dr.  Rufus  Hill,  who  had  gone 
West 

The  large  mill  now  known  as  No.  2  was  built  this 
year  by  the  Salisbury  Company.  The  old  nail-fac- 
tory was  sold  to  this  company  and  converted  into  a 
weaving-room. 

1826.  Rev.  Peter  S.  Eaton  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church  September  20th. 

1827.  St.  James'  Episcopal  Church  was  organized 
this  year  at  the  Mills. 

The  road  at  the  Duck  Hole  was  widened  and 
straightened  to  Haverhill  line. 

The  ferry  at  Patten's  Creek  was  rented  to  Stephen 
Baily  for  five  years  at  one  dollar  per  year.  It  had  be- 
come nearly  useless. 

A  Congregational  Society  was  organized  at  the 
Mills  this  year,  being  the  third  of  that  denomination 
in  town. 

The  Unitarians,  having  built  a  church  on  Main 
Street,  installed  the  Rev.  David  Damon  pastor. 

The  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  in  Salisbury 
and  Amesbury  was  incorporated  this  year.  Jacob 
Brown,  Esq.,  was  chosen  president  and  Robert  Pat- 
ten, Esq.,  treasurer. 

1829.  The  famous  breakwater  across  Joppa  Flats 
was  commenced  this  year,  and  thousands  of  tons  of 
stone  were  boated  down  the  river  by  John  Hunting- 
ton and  David  Goodwin,  and  thrown  within  the 
frame- work  to  solidify  the  structure. 

The  first  steamer  on  the  Merrimac  made  a  trial  trip 
this  year. 

1830.  The  population  of  the  town,  by  the  census 
taken  this  year,  was  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-five. 

Christopher  Sargent,  Esq.,  died  November  lOlh, 
being  more  than  ninety  years  of  i^e.  He  was  the  great- 
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grandson  of  William  (Ist)  and  a  very  prominent  and 
useful  man  in  town  affairs.  He  served  on  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  thirteen  years,  was  representative  four- 
teen years,  and  town  clerk  nine  years.  He  wrote 
many  deeds  and  wills,  and  his  influence  in  town  is 
said  to  have  been  very  great.  His  grandson  Moses 
now  owns  the  homestead. 

The  appropriations  were, — Schools,  $1000;  town 
charges,  $2000 ;  highways,  $900. 

1831.  The  middle  road,  from  near  the  houje  of 
Geo.  W.  Bartlett  to  that  of  Paniel  F.  Morrill,  was 
laid  out  this  year,  although  strongly  opposed  by  the 
town. 

The  organization  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
the  Mills  was  effected  this  year,  the  late  Eleazer  A. 
Johnson  being  chosen  clerk,  which  office  he  held  for 
forty  years.  Jonathan  A.  Sargent  and  George  Per- 
kins were  chosen  deacons. 

Ephraim  Weed  died  at  the  Pond  Hills  December 
28th,  aged  eighty-one  years.  He  served  as  town  clerk 
twenty-seven  years,  and  as  selectman  three  years. 

Jacob  Bagley  Currier,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  died 
at  the  Ferry  August  3d,  aged  eighty. 

1832.  The  people  were  greatly  alarmed  this  year 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  some  of 
the  large  cities.  The  most  stringent  sanitary  meas- 
ures were  adopted  to  guard  against  this  scourge. 

Dr.  Philip  Toole  Hied  March  4th  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  whither  he  had  gone  for  his  health. 

This  year  is  aUo  somewhat  noted  for  the  attempts 
to  make  oil  from  the  sun-flower.  Works  were  erect- 
ed where  the  Hollow  Mill  formerly  stood,  and  power 
obtained  by  a  dam  which  flowed  the  low  ground  west 
of  the  road  and  produced  "  Patten's  Pond."  Farmers 
were  induced  to  raise  sun-flowers,  hoping  that  this 
new  branch  of  business  might  prove  profitable.  But 
the  enterprise  did  not  succeed,  and  the  mill  was 
changed  to  a  tannery,  and  so  occupied  for  many  years. 

1833.  The  articles  of  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  abolishing  the  compulsory 
support  of  any  particular  religious  sect,  came  before 
the  November  meeting  and  were  approved  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  yeas  to  two  nays,  thus  show- 
ing a  liberal  spirit. 

1834.  For  a  few  years  past  the  idea  of  introducing 
the  cultivation  of  silk  has  been  entertained  by  a  few 
persons  in  town,  Chinese  mulberry  trees  were  *»et  to 
feed  the  worms  on,  and  the  needed  preparations  made 
for  successful  work.  Captain  Thomas  Bailey,  at  the 
Ferry,  planted  a  large  number  of  trees,  which  grew 
finely,  and  in  time  succeeded  in  raising  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  worms.  His  large  storehouse 
on  the  wharf  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
testing  the  practicability  of  the  experiment,  and  all 
went  well  till  the  worms  were  within  ten  days  of 
maturity,  when  some  evil-disposed  person  or  persons 
broke  into  the  premises  and  destroyed  nearly  the 
whole  of  them.  This  was  fatal  to  the  silk  culture  in 
Amesbury. 


Eev.  Joseph  Towne  was  installed  first  pastor  of  the 
new  society  at  the  Mills  March  5th. 

1835.  This  year  a  general  widening  and  straighten- 
ing of  the  river  road  was  ordered  by  the  county 
commissioners. 

The  aged  Revolutionary  soldier,  William  Hunting- 
ton, died  February  15th.  He  was  in  the  army  for 
some  length  of  time  and  wa^  present  at  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Bell,  for  several  years  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  died  December  31st.  In  his  early  Ufe 
he  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  drew  tull  houses. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Sawyer  resigned  the  pastorate  of 
the  First  Church,  where  he  had  labored  since  1814. 
New  societies  had  drawn  away  many  members  and 
made  it  very  difficult  to  raise  the  required  salary. 
He  was  the  last  pastor  settled  by  this  ancient  thurch 
and  society,  which  had  withstood  the  changes  of  lime 
for  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years. 

1836.  Captain  Thomas  Bailey  erected  a  mill  for 
grinding  and  other  purposes  on  the  Great  Swamp 
Brook,  where  it  enters  the  river  and  where  the  Merri- 
mac  Hat  Factory  has  since  been  built.  Here  he  set 
in  operation  the  first  planiug-machine  used  in  town. 

The  Universalist  Church  at  West  Amesbury  was 
built  this  year. 

On  the  30th  of  October  Rev.  J.  H.  Towne,  who 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Congregaiional  Church 
and  Society  at  the  Mills  in  1834,  was  formally  dis- 
missed. 

St.  Jame^'  Church  was  consecrated  October  22d. 
The  society  previously  worshipped  in  Washington 
Hall.  The  Rev.  Henry  M.  Davis  was  now  stated 
supply  for  one  year. 

The  Powow  River  Bank  was  incorporated  this  year 
with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  removal  of  John  Greenleaf  Whitiier  from 
Haverhill,  his  native  town,  to  Amesbury  took  place 
this  year.  He  purchased  a  residence  on  Friend 
Street  at  the  Mills,  which  is  still  his  home,  although 
much  of  his  time  is  spent  ac  Oak  Knoll,  Dan  vers. 
His  poems  have  a  world-wide  fame  and  his  home- 
ballads  possess  charms  whiih  no  other  poet  can 
claim. 

1837.  This  year  began  a  very  bitter  contest  in  re- 
gard to  the  disposal  of  this  town's  share  of  the  sur- 
plus revenue  which  the  United  States  had  deposited 
with  the  States,  and  which  was  passed  to  the  towns. 
Many  were  in  favor  of  reserving  the  sum  a^  a  school 
fund,  and  on  the  other  baud  a  strong  party  advocated 
its  division  according  to  population.  Many  meetings 
were  held  with  varying  resuhs,  sometimes  one  party 
being  in  the  ascendency  and  then,  perha^  s,  the  next 
meeting  reconsidering  ail  ihat  had  been  done.  The 
controversy  was  continued  through  the  year  and  into 
the  succeeding  one.  The  final  disposal  was  a  divi- 
sion among  the  people,  in  the  shape  of  loans,  each 
one  giving  a  note  for  the  amount  ($2.00). 

Rev.  Peter  S.  Eaton  was  dismissed  from  the  pas- 
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torate  of  the  Second  Church  May  lOth,  and  the  Rev. 
Lucius  W.  CJark  waft  installed  on  the  let  of  Novem- 
ber following. 

Rev.  E.  G.  Brooks  was  this  jear  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Universalist  Society  at  West  Amesbury. 

Rev.  Charles  C.  Taylor  was  called  to  supply  the 
pulpit  of  the  Episcopal  Society  and  retained  till 
1840. 

Rev.  James  B.  Hadley  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Union  Evangelical  Society  at  the  Ferry  and  Point 
September  20, 1838. 

1839.  Daniel  Weed,  Esq.,  died  October  10th,  hav- 
ing held  the  office  of  town  clerk  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  He  was  a  good  penman  and  the  record;}  were 
neatly  and  faithfully  kept  while  in  his  possession. 

Amos  Weed,  his  brother,  succeeded  him,  holding 
the  office  till  1844. 

Captain  John  Blasdell  died  at  the  Ferry  August 
21st.  He  was  in  the  army  during  a  part  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  drew  a  pension  some  years  before 
his  death. 

Captain  Valentine  Bagley  died  at  Bartlett's  Corner 
January  19th.  In  his  early  life  he  was  a  sea-faring 
man,  and  once  cnst  away  on  the  desert  of  Arabia, 
where  his  sufferings  were  beyond  the  power  of  de- 
scription. The  last  of  his  life  was  spent  as  landlord 
of  the  tavern-stand  since  owned  by  the  late  Daniel 
Huntington. 

The  River  District  built  a  school-house  this  year, 
the  second  story  being  occupied  as  a  hall  by  the 
citizens. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Barry  was  settled  by  the  Universalist 
Society  at  West  Amesbury  thiw  year. 

Rev.  Seth  H.  Keeler  was  dismissed  from  the  Con- 
gregational Society  at  the  Mills  October  7th. 

1840.  The  poor-farm  purchased  in  1825  was  any- 
thing but  satisfactory,  on  account  of  its  wet  and 
heavy  soil,  which  was  unfit  for  old  people  to  work 
on.  Such  being  the  case,  the  selectmen  were  in- 
structed to  sell  it,  which  order  was  carried  into  effect. 
The  White  Hall  Road  was  widened  and  straightened, 
greatly  improving  it. 

James  H.  Davis  opened  a  school  in  the  Academy, 
which  was  continued  for  several  years  with  good 
success. 

Rev.  Samuel  H.  Merrill  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Society  at  the  Mills  September  16th. 

1841.  The  old  road  from  the  pound  to  the  late 
Orlando  Sargent's  has  for  many  years  subjected  the 
town  to  a  good  deal  of  expense  on  account  of  the 
accumulation  of  snow,  and  to  avoid  this  difficulty, 
and  at  the  i*ame  time  secure  a  more  level  route,  a 
road  was  built  under  the  hill,  which  was  a  great  im- 
provement. 

Rev.  Silas  Blaisdell  was  engaged  by  the  Episcopal 
Society  and  retained  till  1844. 

The  Universalist  Society  at  West  Amesbury  settled 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Locke  the  present  year. 

1842.  On  the  27th  of  July  Nathan  Nutter,  Thomas 


Osgood  and  Isaac  Martin  sailed  out  over  the  bar  for  & 
fare  of  fish  and  by  some  misfortune  were  upset  and 
drowned. 

On  the  31st  of  August  Rev.  L.  W.  Clark,  of  the 
Congregational  Church  and  Society  at  West  Amesbury 
was  dismissed,  and  December  29th  the  Rev.  Henry  B. 
Smith  was  ordained  pastor. 

1843.  The  custom  of  holding  town -meetings  in  the 
meeting-houses  was  discontinued  this  year,  and  & 
town  hall  built  at  Pond  Hills. 

Little  Salisbury  (so  called)  was,  on  petition  of  Jon- 
athan Ring  and  others,  annexed  to  Amesbury. 

James  Horton  and  others  obtained  a  charter  to 
build  a  railroad  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Mills,  and 
Jonathan  Elliott  and  others  also  obtained  leave  to 
build  a  road  to  New  Hampshire  line. 

The  house  of  Jonathan  Morrill,  Esq.,  was  burnt 
March  5th,  by  means  of  the  defects  in  a  clay  chimney. 

1844,  Rev.  S.  H.  Merrill  was  dismissed  from  the 
Congregational  Society  at  the  Mills,  and  Rev.  John  H, 
Mordough  engaged  as  stated  supply. 

Rev.  D.  Gordon  Estes  was  elected  rector  of  8t. 
Jame^'  Church,  which  office  he  held  till  1850,  when 
the  Rev.  W.  Williams  succeeded  him  till  1852. 

At  the  annual  meeting  Joseph  Merrill,  Jr.,  was 
chosen  town  clerk,  which  office  he  retained  till  1880. 

1846.  The  Universalist  Society  at  the  Mills  was  in- 
corporated April  8th.  There  was  many  years  ago  a 
society  of  this  rtrdei*  in  tbe  village  which,  through  ne 
gleet,  had  become  extinct.  The  new  society  worship- 
ped for  about  two  years  in  Washington  Hall,  but 
purchased  the  old  Episcopal  Church,  which  was  re- 
moved to  Friend  Street,  and  enlarged  and  refitted 
for  use.  Rev.  George  G.  Strickland  was  engaged  as 
pastor. 

1846.  The  peculiarity  of  this  year  was  the  mania 
for  railways,  The  first  proposition  was  for  a  road 
from  the  Mills  to  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  and  the  second 
was  from  the  Mills  to  the  Boston  and  Maine,  by  way 
of  South  Amesbury.  Both  were  approved  by  the 
town  and  both  came  to  naught. 

The  new  Episcopal  Church  was  consecrated  on  the 
5th  of  November. 

1847.  The  subject  of  a  new  town  was  agitated 
this  year,  and  a  petition  sent  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  an  act  of  incorporation.  The  territory  in- 
cluded came  as  far  west  as  the  Kimball  road  and 
near  John  Huntington's,  on  the  river.  This  move 
was  very  strongly  opposed  by  the  town,  and  finally 
defeated. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Hewit  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
versalist Society  at  the  Mills  the  present  year. 

1848.  The  Sandy  Hill  meeting-house  was  sold  and 
removed  this  year,  the  society  having  become  unable 
to  support  preaching.  Thus  in  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  years  from  its  erection  at  the  parsonage, 
and  eighty-eight  years  from  its  rebuilding  at  Sandy 
Hill,  this  venerable  edifice  disappears  to  be  seen  no 
more. 
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The  Congregational  Church  at  West  Amesbury  ex- 
tended a  call  to  Rev.  Albert  Paine,  and  he  was  or- 
dained September  7th. 

The  Weat  Amesbury  Wheel  Company  was  incor- 
porated this  year  with  a  capital  of  forty  thousand 
dollars.  The  works  are  situated  on  Cobler's  Brook, 
near  the  grist-mill  of  the  late  Humphrey  Nichols. 
This  grist-mill  and  privilege,  with  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  the  vicinity,  was  formerly  owned  by  the  Har- 
vey family.  The  last  of  the  family  here  was  John 
H.  Hoag,  who  owned  a  few  acres  and  small  house 
near  the  Universalist  Church. 

1849.  The  present  town  farm  at  the  Lion's  Mouth 
was  purchased  this  year.  This  place  was  for  many 
years  the  homestead  of  the  Bartletts,  Deacons 
Stephen  and  Simeon  living  there  in  1762  and  subse- 
quent to  that  time. 

The  Free  Baptist  Church  on  Friend  Street  was 
completed  this  year  and  dedicated  September  20th. 
It  was  erected  on  the  lot  which  for  many  years  was 
occupied  by  the  Friends'  Meeting-house. 

Rev.  E.  Howe  was  engaged  to  supply  the  pulpit  of 
the  Universalist  Church  at  West  Amesbury,  and  the 
Kev.Josiah  Oilman  that  of  the  Universalist  Society 
at  the  Mills. 

1850.  The  town  schools  have  been  gradually  pro- 
gressing in  work  and  expense  until  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  has  been  reached  for  their  support. 
The  population  also  has  increased  from  2471  in  1840, 
to  3143  in  1850,  which  is  a  gain  of  672  during  the  last 
decade. 

Ship-building  has  not  wholly  died  out,  as  we  now 
find  Osgood  &  McCay  asking  for  the  use  of  part  of 
the  town's  landing  at  the  Ferry  for  a  ship-yard. 

The  necessity  of  some  more  efficient  means  of  ex- 
tinguishing fires  was  most  satisfactorily  shown  by  the 
burning  of  William  Chase  s  house  at  South  Ames- 
bury, and  at  the  November  meeting  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  was  voted  for  the  purchase  of  four 
fire-engines  to  be  located  in  the  four  villages. 

Rev.  Rufua  King  was  ordained  at  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  the  Mills  April  7th. 

The  Society  of  Friends  built  their  meeting-house, 
now  standing  on  the  corner  of  Friend  and  Sandy 
Hollow  Streets. 

James  H.  Davis,  who  had  for  the  last  ten  years 
taught  a  private  school  in  the  academy,  removed  to 
his  new  room  on  Friend  Street  the  present  year. 

1851  The  mill  built  by  the  late  Thomas  Bailey, 
very  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Merrimac 
Hat  Factory,  was,  April  2d,  swept  away  by  the  break- 
ing of  the  second  dam,  which  precipitated  a  large 
body  of  water  against  the  first  dam,  which  soon  gave 
way,  washing  the  mill  with  an  immense  body  of  sand 
into  the  river.  A  violent  rain  was  the  occasion  of 
this  disaster. 

On  the  16th  of  April  a  furious  northeast  storm 
caused  a  sudden  rise  in  the  river,  which  swept  away 
the  ancient  button  tree,  which  was  the  southeast 
96 


bound  of  the  landing  next  to  the  farm  of  the  late 
Thomas  Page.  This  tree  was  very  ancient,  being 
mentioned  in  1703,  and  no  doubt  the  local  name  of 
"  Buttonwood "  was  derived  from  it.  As  age  in- 
creased the  top  had  crumbled  away  till  the  roots  out- 
numbered the  branches,  and  it  floated  gracefully 
down  the  current  with  its  roots  uppermost. 

The  South  School-house  at  the  Ferry,  standing  on 
the  homestead  lot  of  the  late  Benjamin  Lurvey,  Esq., 
was  built  this  year. 

Rev.  H.  P.  Cutting  was  settled  by  the  Universalist 
Society  at  West  Amesbury  this  year. 

1852.  The  most  unfortunate  event  of  the  year  was 
the  strike  of  the  operatives  in  the  Salisbury  Mills,  of 
which  Mr.  Derby  was  agent.  The  cause  of  this  ruin- 
ous proceeding  was  the  abridgment  of  the  ancient 
privilege  of  stepping  out  for  a  luncheon  in  the  course 
of  the  forenoon,  a  privilege  which  had  nearly  died 
out;  but  the  principle  involved  was  what  the  opera- 
tives contended  for.  The  town  sustained  the  men, 
appropriating  two  thousand  dollars  to  aid  them,  in 
addition  to  private  subscriptions.  But  the  company 
had  their  way,  importing  help,  which  materially 
changed  the  population  of  the  village,  but  not  for 
the  better. 

Rev.  J.  Davenport  was  settled  by  the  Universalist 
Society  at  West  Amesbury  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Pomfret  at 
the  Mills. 

Rev.  Benjamin  A.iistin  was  elected  rector  of  St. 
James'  Church  and  retained  till  1854. 

A  carpenter's  shop  was  this  year  built  by  Alfred 
Bailey  near  the  site  of  the  mill  which  was  washed 
away,  but  finally  disposed  of  to  the  Merrimac  Hat 
Company  for  a  dye-house.  During  the  fall  Mr.  Bai- 
ley placed  another  building  nearer  the  river  for  me- 
chanical purposes. 

1853.  The  manufacture  of  cheap  carriages  was  now 
commenced  at  the  Mills  by  Jacob  R.  Huntington,  Esq. 
A  few  carriages  had  previously  been  built  by  Charles 
B.  Patten  and  others,  but  they  were  clumsy  and  ex- 
pensive. Mr.  Huntington  put  a  cheap  article  on  the 
market,  which  sold  readily,  and  enabled  the  multi- 
tude to  ride.  More  will  be  given  under  the  head  of 
manufactures. 

1854.  A  petition  by  John  S.  Morse  and  others  was 
presented  to  the  county  commissioners  asking  for 
the  location  of  a  road  from  New  Hampshire  line  to 
Merrimac  River.  This  route  avoided  the  sharp  hill 
near  the  late  Barzilla  Colby's  by  ranging  along  on  the 
north  cant  and  entering  the  old  road  near  George  W. 
Sargent's  house.  It  also  cut  a  way  from  Johnson's 
Corner  to  the  river  near  the  bridge  at  South  Ames- 
bury. The  town  opposed  the  measure,  but  the  peti- 
tioners were  successful. 

Rev.  Albert  Paine  was  dismissed  from  the  Congre- 
gational Society  at  West  An^esbury  April  11th,  and 
Rev.  Leander  Thompson  was  installed  September 
20th. 

1855.  By  leave  from  the  Legi8lature,the  town  sold 
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a  portion  of  the  ancient  landing  at  the  Mills  to  the 
Salisbury  Manufacturing  Company  May  23d.  A 
town-meeting  was  held  to  act  upon  six  articles  of 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  they 
were  approved  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  yeas  to  five 
nays. 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Chase  was  elected  rector  of  St. 
James'  Church  and  continued  till  1858. 

1856.  This  was  the  ever  memorable  "  Know-Noth- 
ing  "  year,  and  the  vote  for  Governor  stood,  Henry  J. 
Gardner  (Know-Nothing),  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  for  all  others. 
The  Presidential  vote  was  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
six,  being  the  largest  ever  cast. 

Rev.  William  P.  Colby  was  engaged  to  supply  the 
pulpit  of  the  Universalist  Church  at  West  Ames- 
bury. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Childs  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  and  Society  at  the  Mills. 

The  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society  was  organized  this  year. 

1867.  A  change  occurred  in  the  manufacturing 
interest  of  the  village,  by  the  organization  of  a  new 
company  under  the  title  of  "  Salisbury  Mills."  This 
company  purchased  the  whole  property  of  the  former 
company  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  A  long  period  of  prosperity  fol- 
lowed the  new  arrangement. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  people  at  South  Ames- 
burg  a  po8t-ofl5ce  was  this  year  established, and  Eben- 
ezer  Fullington  was  appointed  postmaster. 

From  the  earliest  date  the  fish,  which  were  annu- 
ally caught  in  the  Merrimac,  had  supplied  a  large 
amount  of  excellent  food,  but  the  erection  of  the  mas- 
sive dam  at  Lawrence,  without  a  proper  sluice-way, 
prevented  the  ascent  of  the  fish  to  their  usual  spawn- 
ing-ground, and  thus  eventually  ruined  the  river-fish- 
ing. The  impurity  of  the  water  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  failure  of  this  business — probably 
had. 

Hezekiah  Challis,  a  well-known  resident  of  the 
Ferry,  died  January  20th.  He  was  a  skillful  mechanic 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  manufacturing  business  at 
the  Mills  was  employed  in  building  looms  and  machi- 
nery. He  was  a  descendant  of  Philip  Watson  Challis 
one  of  the  original  settlers  in  Amesbury.  At  his 
death  but  two  bearing  that  name  survived. 

1858.  Robert  Patten,  Esq.,  died  at  the  Mills,  Feb- 
ruary 27th,  aged  eighty-one  years.  For  a  long  period 
he  was  a  prominent  man  in  town  affairs,  holding  the 
oflBce  of  selectman  eight  years,  and  that  of  Represen  • 
tative  to  the  General  Court  three  years.  He  also 
served  on  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  one 
term.  His  homestead,  which  he  bought  in  1808,  was 
the  original  homestead  of  John  Hoyt,  Sr.,  who  came 
across  the  Powow  with  the  first  grantees. 

The  well-known  physician,  Israel  Balch,  died  at  the 
Ferry  this  year,  aged  sixty-nine  years.  He  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  Jonathan  French,  a  very  popular 


physician  in  town,  and  commenced  practice  about 
1820,  and  was  a  skillful  surgeon. 

Rev.  Calvin  Damon  was  this  year  settled  by  the 
Universalist  Society  at  West  Amesbury. 

Rev.  'D.  G.  Estes  was  again  elected  rector  of  St 
James*  Church  and  retained  till  1872. 

1859.  The  Congregational  Church  at  West  Ames- 
bury was  this  year  sold  and  removed,  and  a  larger 
and  more  costly  house  erected  on  the  spot.  It  was 
dedicated  January  12,  1860. 

1860.  A  high  school  was  established  this  year,  to 
be  kept  five  months  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  and 
the  same  length  of  time  at  the  west  end.  The  school 
was  opened  at  the  academy. 

Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  and  Society  at  the  Mills  October  1. 

The  appropriations  this  year  were:  schools,  $2500; 
poor,  $4000 ;  highways,  $1000. 

The  population,  according  to  the  census  taken  this 
year,  was  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven,  a  gain  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  in 
ten  years. 

1861.  This  year  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the 
beginning  of  the  "  Great  Rebellion,'  which  cost  the 
country  untold  treasures  and  probably  not  fiw  from 
half  a  million  lives.  When  the  first  gun  was  fired  at 
Fort  Sumter,  the  North  was  fully  aroused  to  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  the  Union.  A  call  was  made 
by  the  President  for  seventy -five  thousand  volunteers, 
which  were  quickly  gathered  and  mustered  into  ser- 
vice. A  town-meeting  was  held  April  27th,  to  take 
measures  to  raise  a  company,  and  to  encourage  enlist- 
ments a  bounty  of  ten  dollars  per  month  to  single  men 
and  twenty  dollars  per  month  to  married  men  was 
off*ered. 

Great  enthusiasm  prevailed  and  the  proceedings 
were  very  harmonious.  A  company  was  soon  formed 
and  Joseph  W.  Sargent  chosen  captain.  This  com- 
pany was  mustered  into  service  July  5th,  and  did 
service  during  the  war  in  the  Fourteenth  Regiment, 
which  was  subsequently  changed  to  heavy  artillery. 

Volunteers  were  readily  obtained  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  war,  by  bounties  ranging  from  sixty 
to  three  hundred  dollars.  Large  sums  were  appro- 
priated by  the  town  for  the  recruiting  service  and 
efficient  measures  taken  to  meet  the  calls  as  soon  as 
made. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Atkinson  died  October  22d,  at 
West  Amesbury,  where  he  commenced  practice  in 
1880,  and  was  a  very  popular  and  successful  physician, 
having  an  extensive  practice  in  the  vicinity. 

1862.  Several  calls  were  made  this  year,  the  first 
being  for  three  years'  men.  To  fill  the  town's  quota, 
three  hundred  dollars  was  oflered,  which  proved 
effectual.  Soon  a  second  call  camefor  nine  monUis'men, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  bounty  was  offered. 
This  proved  sufficient  to  obtain  the  men.  Most  of 
these  men  went  into  the  Forty  eighth  Regiment,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Eben  F.  Stone,  of  Newburyport, 
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and  served  near  New  Orleans.  On  the  18tb  of  Sep- 
tember the  town  voted  to  extend  the  bounty  to  as 
many  more,  in  addition  to  the  forty-two  men  now  in 
camp,  as  may  enlist  towards  the  next  call. 

The  county  commissioners  having  issued  an  order 
for  the  rebuilding  of  Powow  River  bridge,  the  select- 
men were  ordered  to  act  with  those  of  Salisbury  in 
carrying  on  the  work.  It  was  an  expensive,  but 
thorough  work,  requiring  a  large  amount  of  stone. 
The  old  draw  was  entirely  discontinued. 

Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone  was  dismissed  from  the  Con- 
gregationalist  Society  at  the  Mills,  July  30th,  and 
Rev.  George  E.  Freeman  engaged  Nov.  2d. 

The  great  demand  for  woolen  goods  induced  the 
Salisbury  Mills  to  enlarge  their  works  by  removing  the 
old  nail  factory  and  erecting  a  large  mill  on  the  spot, 
now  known  as  No.  8.  This  mill  was  dedicated  by  a 
soldiers'  levee,  which  proved  the  largest  gathering 
ever  held  in  town. 

Jonathan  Morrill  died  June  29th,  aged  seventy-two. 
He  was  born  in  Salisbury  and  was  a  descendant  of 
Abraham  Morrill,  who  built  the  first  corn-mill  on  the 
Powow.  In  the  War  of  1812  he  served  as  master-at- 
arms  on  board  the  privateer  "  Decatur,"  which  his 
father,  ''Ensign  Morrill"  (as  he  was  generally  called), 
built.  He  was  al«o  interested  in  the  factory  on  Mill 
Street,  which  his  father  built  in  1813.  He  repre- 
sented the  town  two  years  in  the  Legi^tlature,  and 
served  as  selectman  several  times. 

1863.  The  town  having  incurred  a  large  debt, 
which  could  not  well  be  paid  at  present,  it  was  de- 
cided to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $20,000.  These 
were  to  draw  five  per  cent,  interest,  and  were  redeem- 
able in  five  years  and  payable  in  twenty. 

As  the  war  progressed  it  grew  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain men  for  the  army,  and  resort  was  had  to  a  draft. 
This  was  really  an  alarming  measure,  one  which  the 
people  dreaded  and  had  taken  every  possible  measure 
to  avoid.  Eighty-eight  men  were  drafted,  from  which 
fifty-nine  were  to  be  selected.  Some  immediately  en- 
listed, while  others  who  were  accepted  paid  the  com- 
mutation ffc  of  $300.  The  selectmen  were  instructed 
to  procure  the  men  called  for  at  the  expense  of  the 
town. 

The  "Ame^bury  Hat  Company  "  was  organized  this 
year,  and  after  purchasing  a  portion  of  the  town's 
landing  near  Powow  River,  proceeded  to  erect  a  build- 
ing for  that  purpose.  The  business  was  highly  pros- 
perous, in  common  with  all  other  branches.  Subse- 
quently this  company  was  consolidated  with  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Merrimac  Hat  Company. 

Another  mill  was  built  this  year,  although  for  a 
<iifferent  purpose.  The  "Hollow  Mill,"  so-called, 
because  located  in  Patten's  Hollow,  where  the  oil-mill 
wid  tannery  once  stood,  was  intended  for  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods.  It  commenced  operations 
by  running  eight  sets  of  machinery  driven  by  an 
engine  of  two  hundred  horse-power.  It  was  a  stock 
company,  owned  mostly  in  Amesbury  and  Salisbury. 


The  Wharf  Company  at  South  Amesbury  was  in- 
corporated this  year,  with  the  right  to  extend  a  wharf 
into  the  river  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  and  also  to 
collect  wharfage. 

The  Mills  School  District  appropriated  $3500  to  pur- 
chase a  lot  and  build  a  school-house.  The  old  High 
School  building,  on  School  Street,  was  then  built. 

The  death  of  Lowell  Bagley,  Esq.,  occurred  Feb. 
26th  at  the  Ferry.  His  principal  business  was  hold- 
ing Justices'  Courts,  writing  wills  and  deeds,  surveying 
land  and  settling  estates.  He  held  the  office  of  select- 
man five  years  and  was  twice  elected  representative 
to  the  General  Court. 

1864.  This  year  $10,000  was  appropriated  to  con- 
tinue the  recruiting  service,  and  strenuous  efforts 
were  put  forth  to  fill  the  renewed  calls.  Large 
bounties  were  offered,  and  it  is  believed  that  every 
call  received  a  full  quota  from  Amesbury. 

Abner  L.  Bailey  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature 
to  extend  and  improve  his  wharf  at  the  Ferry  and 
collect  wharfage. 

A  charter  was  obtained  by  a  company  to  build  a 
horse  railroad  from  Newbury  port  to  Amesbury,  with 
a  capital  of  $120,000.  The  road  was  built  and  has 
been  of  great  convenience  to  those  living  on  the  line. 

The  "  Horton  Hat  Company  "  was  organized  the 
present  year  by  Alfred  Bailey  and  others,  and  the 
manufacture  of  hats  commenced  near  the  present 
brick  building  of  the  Merrimac  Company. 

A  national  bank  was  this  year  established  at  West 
Amesbury,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  which  has  since 
been  increased  to  $200,000. 

An  effort  wps  made  to  unite  the  towns  of  Amesbury 
and  Salisbury,  but  when  submitted  to  the  people, 
failed  to  receive  their  approval. 

1865.  The  Civil  War  closed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  and  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  so  nobly  for 
their  country,  returned  to  their  homes.  But  not  all 
came — many  sleep  on  the  Southern  battle-fields,  and 
the  general  rejoicing  through  the  country  is  to  some 
a  sad  reminder  of  husbands,  fathers  and  sons  who 
will  return  no  more.  Amesbury  furnished  about  four 
hundred  men.  Of  these,  twenty  died  of  sickness, 
seven  were  killed,  thirteen  wounded  and  six  were 
confined  in  Andersonville  Prison,  two  of  whom  died 
before  reaching  home. 

A  Catholic  Church  was  built  this  year  at  the  Mills, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  large  structure,  and  dedi- 
cated Aug.  26,  1866. 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Rand  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Society  at  the  Mill^^,  March  2d. 

1866.  Amesbury  has  four  villages,  and  there  was 
no  central  point  for  a  high  school,  convenient  for 
all,  nor  was  it  convenient  to  establish  two  such 
schools — one  at  each  end  of  the  town ;  consequently 
the  four  grammar  schools  were  raised  to  the  grade  of 
high  school  requirements.  This  was  expensive,  but 
a  very  convenient  arrangement. 

This  year  the  South  Amesbury  Wharf  Company 
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erected  a  large  building  in  connection  with  citizens, 
who  aubscribed  about  eight  hundred  dollars  in  order 
to  secure  the  upper  story  for  a  hall.  Citizens'  Hall 
has  been  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  the  village. 

1867.  Greenwood  Street,  containing  some  fine  resi- 
dences, was  accepted  as  a  public  highway.  This  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  btreets  in  town. 

Rev.  Leander  Thompson  was  dismissed  from  the 
Congregational ist  Society  at  West  Amesbury,  May  2d, 
and  Rev.  E.  A.  Rand  from  the  Congregationalist  So- 
ciety at  the  Mills,  May  3d.  Rev.  W.  F.  Bacon  was 
ordained,  September  26th,  as  Mr.  Rand's  successor. 

A  Baptist  Church  was  organized  at  West  Ames- 
bury,  April  6th.  Rev.  John  Brady  was  assigned  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Catholic  Church  the  present  May. 

1868.  This  year  the  bridges  across  the  Merrimac 
River  were  made  free  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  thus 
throwing  the  entire  expense  of  repairs  on  the  towns  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  Amesbury  objected  to  this 
heavy  tax,  and  refused  to  raise  money  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses. Counsel  was  employed,  but  without  avail,  and 
the  responsibility  to  a  proportionate  extent  was 
Castened  upon  the  town. 

Aubin  Street,  containing  a  large  population,  was 
accepted  as  a  public  highway  this  year. 

The  West  Amesbury  Branch  Railroad  was  incor- 
porated May  8th,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  thousand  dollars. 

Rev.  Henry  W.  Kling  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Society  at  West  Amesbury  in  July. 

The  school  accommodations  at  South  Amesbury 
failing  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  pupils,  a  new  house 
was  built,  containing  two  fine  rooms,  and  costing  five 
thousand  dollars. 

Hon.  William  Nichols  died  at  West  Amesbury, 
November  30th.  An  appropriate  sketch  of  him  will 
be  found  in  Merrimac. 

Rev.  Lewis  Gregory  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Congregationalist  Church  and  Society  at  West  Ames- 
bury, October  15th. 

1869.  In  consequence  of  a  law  abolishing  the 
school  district  system,  measures  were  taken  by  the 
town  to  appraise  all  school  property,  previous  to  tak- 
ing control.  This  law  wound  up  the  system  which 
had  prevailed  for  nearly  a  century. 

Communication  by  rail  from  the  Mills  to  West 
Amesbury  was  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  a  charter 
for  that  purpose  was  obtained.  But  without  town 
aid,  funds  could  not  be  raised  equal  to  the  work.  A 
full  town-meeting  was  held  to  obtain  an  expression 
of  the  people,  which  proved  to  be  adverse  to  the  un- 
dertaking and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

The  proprietors  of  the  academy  procured  an  act  of 
incorporation  under  the  title  of  "Amesbury  and  Sal- 
isbury Academy  Incorporation,"  with  power  to  hold 
real  estate  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  West  Amesbury  High  School  building  was  en- 
larged and  greatly  improved  the  present  year,  at  a 
cost  of  eight  thousand  dollars. 


On  the  15th  of  July  the  corner-stone  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  West  Amesbury  was  laid  by  the  society 
founded  in  1867. 

Rev.  William  F.  Potter  was  this  year  settled  by  the 
Universalist  Society  at  West  Amesbury. 

The  carriage-factory  of  J.  R.  Huntington,  in  Lin- 
coln Court,  was  burnt,  April  23d,  and  he  commenced 
building  near  the  depot  the  following  May. 

The  present  post-office  building  was  erected  this 
year,  and  also  the  block  of  stores  on  the  opposite  aide 
of  the  street,  by  the  Salisbury  Mills  Company. 

1870.  The  population  of  the  town  now  d umbers 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-one,  an  increafe 
of  one  thousand  and  seventy-four  during  the  last  ten 
years. 

The  appropriations  have  largely  increased,  owing 
in  part  to  the  change  in  the  school  system.  For 
schools,  $6600;  for  highways,  $2500;  for  poor  and 
town  charges,  $7000. 

A  school-house  was  this  year  built  at  the  Ferry, 
costing  seven  thousand  dollars. 

On  the  4ih  of  February  a  most  destructive  fire  oc- 
curred at  West  Amesbury.  The  wheel-factory  of 
Foster  &  Howe,  with  the  adjoining  buildings  and 
contents,  were  entirely  consumed ;  the  total  loss  being 
not  far  from  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  November  the  ancient 
academy  was  burnt.  It  was  the  work  of  an  incendi- 
ary, no  doubt,  and  it  is  a  little  singular  that  it  was 
burnt  **  pope  night." 

1871.  The  newly -located  roads  around  "Sargent's 
square"  at  West  Amesbury  were  accepted  by  the 
town,  and  also  Pleasant  Street  at  the  Mills. 

A  fire  district  was  organized  at  West  Amesbury  the 
present  year. 

The  stable  of  C.  W.  Little  was  burnt  June  2d,  but 
most  of  the  contents  were  saved. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Boyd  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gationalist Society  at  the  Mills  December  27th. 

Rev.  N.  R.  Wright  was  settled  by  the  Universalist 
Society  at  West  Amesbury. 

Captain  Thomas  Baily  died  at  the  Ferry,  May  30th, 
aged  eighty-two  years.  In  early  life  he  was  a  school- 
teacher, employed  in  several  districts  in  town  as  early 
as  1812.  At  a  later  date  he  was  largely  engaged  in 
ship- building.  He  was  frequently  on  the  Board  of 
Selectmen,  and  served  as  Representative  in  1828. 

1872.  The  Salisbury  Mills  completed  a  dam  across 
Powow  River  at  White  Hall,  flowing  a  large  tract  of 
land,  and  inclosing  a  large  body  of  water  now  known 
as  "  Lake  Gardner.*'  It  was  an  expensive  work,  in- 
volving an  outlay  of  some  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

The  necessity  of  a  larger  hall  in  the  village  has 
been  apparent  for  some  length  of  time,  and  this  year 
Messrs.  Kelley  and  Woods  completed  the  Merrimac 
Opera  Hall  on  Friend  Street. 

Under  a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature  road  com- 
missioners were  chosen,  but  their  services  proving 
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UDsatisfactory,  the  old  system  was  restored  after  one 
year's  experience. 

Rev.  E.  M.  Bartlett  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  and  Society  at  West  Ameshury  in 
October  of  this  year. 

Rev.  Samnel  S.  Speer  was  elected  rector  of  St. 
James'  Church,  and  officiated  till  1877. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  about  ten  o'clock  p.m.,  the 
hat  factory  near  Powow  River  bridge  was  found  to  be 
on  fire,  and  so  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  flames 
that  the  engines  in  town  were  unable  to  do  but  little 
service,  except  to  protect  the  neighboring  buildings. 
The  factory  was  a  large  four-story  wooden  building, 
erected  in  1863,  and  employed  eighty  persons. 

On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  August,  the  barn  at  the 
"  Major  Gordon  "  place  at  the  Ferry  was  burnt. 

1873.  On  the  evening  of  November  3d  the  Town 
Hall  was  found  to  be  on  fire,  and  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  water,  the  engines  which,  were  promptly 
on  hand,  were  unable  to  render  much  assistance. 
It  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary  without  doubt,  and 
done  at  this  time  to  bother  the  town-meeting  on  the 
morrow. 

The  people  assembled  to  hold  the  annual  election, 
simply  opening  the  meeting,  and  then  adjourning  to 
the  house  of  Joseph  Merrill,  who  was  then  clerk, 
and  the  election  was  gone  through  with  in  due  form. 
Failing  to  elect  the  full  number  of  Representatives  a 
second  meeting  was  held  at  Mr.  Merrill's  Nov.  24th. 

Rev.  Dr.  Corkin  was  engaged  as  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  Society  at  West  Amesbury. 

The  foundation  of  the  new  Catholic  Church  was 
laid  with  appropriate  cermonies  this  year. 

The  horse  railroad  from  Newburyport  to  Amesbury 
was  completed  this  year,  and  was  very  liberal  J  y  pa- 
tronized. 

The  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Christian  Society 
formed  a  church  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  George 
T.  Ridlon. 

The  constant  increase  of  population  had  so  in- 
creased the  number  of  scholars,  that  it  became  nec- 
essary to  provide  additional  room.  To  meet  this 
want,  a  hou^se  was  built  on  Friend  Street,  at  a  cost 
of  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  town  decided  to  aid  in  building  the  "  Ames- 
bury Railroad"  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  but  the  undertaking  failed  of  success. 

1874.  The  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Sparhawk  oc- 
curred at  Newburyport,  May  17th.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent and  much  beloved  physician  at  Amesbury  for 
many  years,  removing  to  the  city  a  short  time  before 
his  death.  He  freely  gave  to  all  in  want,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  aid  suffering  humanity,  being  truly  the 
"  poor  man's  doctor." 

A  monument  was  erected  over  his  grave  by  his 
fiiends  and  very  properly  inscribed  **  To  the  memory 
of  our  beloved  physician." 

This  year  a  soldiers*  monument  was  erected  in  the 
East  Cemetery  and  dedicated  by  appropriate  services. 


1876.  Amesbury,  which  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  had  seen  but  slight  change  in 
its  territory,  was  this  year,  by  act  of  the  Legislature, 
cut  in  two,  and  the  town  of  Merrimac  established  in 
the  West  Parish.  Thus,  one-half  the  territory  and 
two-fifths  of  the  population  were  lost.  The  measure 
was  strongly  opposed  by  many,  but  without  success. 
Financially  the  old  town  lost  nothing  by  the  change, 
while  the  new  town  gained  some  advantages  with 
very  little  expense. 

During  the  summer  the  Salisbury  Mills  suspended 
operations,  which  deprived  hundreds  of  persons  of 
employment,  causing  a  Tery  general  depression  in 
business. 

June  1st.  The  Ring  House  at  the  Pond  caught  fire 
from  a  defect  in  the  chimney,  and  was  entirely  con- 
sumed, with  its  contents. 

1877.  It  was  now  very  hard  times,  and  help  could 
be  obtained  at  less  than  living  prices.  In  fact,  many 
were  unable  to  find  work  at  any  price.  The  only  ex- 
ception was  the  carriage  business,  which  continued 
good  through  the  whole  period  of  depression. 

1878.  During  the  latter  part  of  last  year  the  Merri- 
mac Hat  Company  commenced  the  foundation  of  the 
present  factory  near  Bailey's  Pond. 

The  old  mill  at  Salisbury  Point  had  become  unfit 
for  use,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  here 
made  this  a  desirable  location. 

The  building  was  completed  early  in  the  season, 
and  dedicated  March  21st,  by  a  fair  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Old  Ladies*  Home.  It  proved  a  decided  succor's, 
the  net  proceeds  amounting  to  one  thousand  dollars. 

In  May  the  Salisbury  Mills  were  sold  to  John 
Gardner  and  others  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  was  a  most  pitiable  price,  and 
citizens  should  have  combined  for  the  purchase. 
The  change  brought  no  relief;  the  mills  were  allowed 
to  stand  idle. 

1879.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Dearborn,  of  the  Mills,  died 
August  25th.  He  was  a  physician  of  long  standing, 
and  had  an  extensive  practice. 

1880.  Jonathan  Nayson,  Esq.,  died  at  the  Mills 
April  23d.  He  was  a  druggist  in  town  for  many 
years,  but  had  at  difierent  periods  been  engaged  in 
other  callings.  The  Amesbury  Chronicle,  devoted  to 
the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  Presidency, 
was  published  by  him  and  John  Caldwell.  In  1836 
he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  again  in  1852, 
and  also  to  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Under 
Pierce's  administration  he  was  appointed  weigher 
and  ganger.  Under  Van  Buren's  administmtion  he 
was  appointed  postmaster.  He  also  held  the  office  of 
selectman  for  several  years. 

On  the  16th  of  March  the  Essex  Mils  were  sold  to 
the  Hamilton  Company  for  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  sale  of  these  mills  to  this  wealthy  or- 
ganization was  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  better 
times;  nor  were  people  disappointed  in  their  expec- 
tations, as  will  shortly  be  seen. 
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1881.  The  CongregatiODal  Church  at  the  Mills 
celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember. It  was  interesting  to  note  the  changes  which 
had  occurred  since  1831,  when  the  first  organization 
was  effected.  The  Tillage  had  largely  increased  since 
the  erection  of  the  factories,  and  it  was  felt  that  the 
village  people  ought  not  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
attending  the  Bandy  Hill  meeting.  But  notwith- 
standing the  large  increase  of  population,  there  were 
but  eleven  found  to  join  in  calling  a  council  to  organ- 
ize the  new  church.  In  May,  1832,  the  late  Eleazer 
A.  Johnson  was  chosen  clerk,  which  office  he  re- 
tained for  forty  years.  He  was  present  on  this  occa- 
sion, although  very  aged,  and  enjoyed  every  word 
spoken.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Towne,  D.D.,  the  first  pas- 
tor, was  also  present,  and  took  part  in  the  services, 
calling  to  mind  many  recollections  of  the  last  half- 
century.  An  historical  address  was  delivered  by  the 
pastor.  Rev.  Pliny  S.  Boyd,  full  of  interesting  infor- 
mation, which  was  listened  to  by  a  very  large  audi- 
ence. 

The  Hamilton  Company,  having  purchased  the  en- 
tire property  of  the  Essex  Mills,  were  now  making 
extensive  changes  and  repairs  on  the  corporation, 
with  a  view  of  putting  their  mills  in  full  operation. 
New  and  improved  machinery  was  procured  to  re- 
place the  old  and  worn,  and  several  mills  were 
changed  from  woolen  to  cotton.  Business  now  wore 
a  more  cheerful  aspect,  nearly  all  of  the  operatives 
being  busy  at  work. 

1882.  The  large  increase  of  scholars  in  town  made 
it  necessary  to  provide  more  school-rooms,  and  the 
committee  and  selectmen,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote, 
were  authorized  to  build  on  the  Academy  lot.  A 
large  two-story  house  was  built  with  special  reference 
to  accommodating  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools, 
which  were  opened  here  after  its  completion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  December  the  old 
Catholic  Church,  which  had  been  removed  to  the  rear 
of  the  new  one,  was  burned,  including  a  large  and 
valuable  library. 

1883.  During  a  severe  shower  on  the  5th  of  July, 
the  Hollow  Mill  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  with  its 
contents  consumed.  This  was  an  unfortunate  'event^ 
throwing  out  of  employ  a  large  number  of  operatives 
whose  monthly  pay  was  about  $5000. 

The  want  of  better  means  for  extinguishing  fires  in 
the  village  had  for  a  long  period  caused  some  fear  in 
case  the  most  thickly-settled  part  should  be  attacked 
by  the  devouring  element,  and  a  contract  was  made 
with  the  new  Water  Company  for  a  supply  of  water. 
The  large  reservoir  of  the  company  is  situated  on 
Powow  Hill,  some  two  hundred  feet  above  Market 
Square,  and  the  water  may  readily  be  carried  to  all 
parts  of  the  village. 

The  Amesbury  National  Bank,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000,  was  organized,  and  commenced  business  the 
present  year,  with  Alexander  M.  Huntington  presi- 
dent, and  F.  F.  Morrill  cashier. 


1886.  The  matter  of  sewerage  came  before  the 
town  April  17th,  when  a  plan  for  the  village  was  laid 
before  the  meeting  and  was  adopted.  This  system 
will  require  some  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  complete 
the  sewerage  of  the  village.  The  meeting  appro- 
priated six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to  commence 
the  work.  On  the  10th  of  September  Rev.  H.  M.  Scher- 
merhorn  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  the  Mills. 

1886.  The  28th,  29th  and  30th  of  January  will 
long  be  remembered  for  the  ice  which  covered  every 
tree  and  twig,  loading  them  so  heavily  that  day  and 
night  the  woods  resounded  with  crashing  limbs.  The 
oldest  inhabitants  had  no  recollection  of  its  equal, 
although  in  1831  tht-re  was  a  heavy  covering  which 
did  much  damage.  This  year  a  little  twig  became  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate 
the  load  the  trees  were  carrying. 

On  the  morning  of  October  3d  the  Merrimac  Opera 
Hall  was  found  to  be  on  fire  in  the  third  story,  and  so 
far  advanced  that  all  efforts  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  flames  proved  unavailing.  Thus  the  village  was 
left  without  a  large  and  convenient  hall. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  commencing  Jan- 
uary, 1886,  a  petition  was  presented,  very  numerously 
signed,  asking  for  the  annexation  of  a  certain  portion 
of  Salisbury  to  Amesbury.  The  measure  was  ap- 
proved by  East  Salisbury  and  was  finally  successful* 
But  there  was  some  trouble  about  arranging  the  line. 
The  bounds  agreed  upon  were  to  start  from  the  chain 
bridge,  thence  running  to  the  powder-house,  and  from 
there  to  the  State  line  near  John  C.  Evans'  at  a  stone 
bound.  This  line  left  most  of  Rocky  Hill  in  the  old 
town,  including  the  venerable  church.  However, 
before  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  the  line  was 
changed  to  the  eastward,  slicing  off  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  old  town.  The  act  went  into  efifect 
July  Ist.  On  the  4th  a  very  general  celebration  was 
held  suitable  for  the  day,  although  the  object  mostly 
in  view  was  the  union  of  the  towns.  But  few 
changes  were  made  in  town  matters  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  year.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Opera 
Hall  no  convenient  room  for  town-meetings  was  to  be 
obtained,  and  they  were  held  in  different  places.  The 
annual  meeting  in  November  was  held  in  Veteran 
Hall,  and  several  subsequent  meetings  were  held  in 
the  carriage  repository  of  R.  F.  Briggs  &  Co.,  and  the 
annual  meeting  in  that  of  Walker  &  Shields. 

It  is  probable  that  before  the  fall  election  a  large 
and  elegant  hall  will  be  completed  by  a  private  com- 
pany, with  sufficient  conveniences  for  town  purposes. 
Ground  has  already  been  broken  for  the  foundation 
on  Main  Street  next  to  the  Congr^ational  Church, 
by  Messrs.  M.  D.  F.  Steere,  Wra.  E.  Biddle,  Thomas 
D.  Nelson  and  George  E.  Batchelder,  the  proprietors. 

The  front  is  to  be  of  pressed  brick,  and  the  whole 
structure  is  to  be  built  in  the  most  thorough  manner, 
and  when  completed  will  not  cost  less  than  sixty-five 
thousand  dollars. 
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During  tlie  year  an  extension  of  Main  Street  at 
the  Mills  was  completed  across  the  Sparhawk  place 
to  the  Sandy  Hollow  road,  which,  in  connection  with 
Highland  Avenue  recently  opened  across  the  Lasell 
estate,  throws  into  the  market  a  large  number  of 
valuable  house-lots.  This  section  is  rapidly  gaining 
in  population  and  is  destined  soon  to  be  one  of  the 
pleasantest  locations  in  town.  The  rapid  increase  in 
business  has  called  for  additional  tenements,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  village  may  be  found  new  houses 
springing  up  as  if  by  magic.  In  fact, "  Po  Hill "  is 
already  dotted  with  residences  far  up  its  southern 
slope,  and  bids  fair  within  a  brief  time  to  be  entirely 
occupied.  And  its  twin  sister  on  the  west  across 
Lake  Gardner,  "  Whittier's  Hill,'*  will  soon  share  a 
like  fate.  Several  lots  have  been  purchased  far  up  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  hill,  where  a  most  beautiful 
view  of  the  village  and  surrounding  country  can  be  had. 
Should  present  prosperity  continue,  the  town  will 
soon  rank  with  the  largest  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
possibly  become  a  city. 

Manufactures. — In  the  early  days  of  the  colonies 
but  little  manufacturing  was  done.  Some  of  the 
coarser  articles  were  made  by  the  slow  hand-process, 
but  machinery  was  nearly  unknown.  Rough  carts, 
sleds,  mill-wheels,  plows,  hoes  and  other  similar  arti- 
cles were  made  by  the  blacksmiths  and  carpenters, 
and  that  was  about  the  extent  to  which  the  mechanical 
arts  had  attained.  The  first  enterprise  which  can, 
with  propriety,  be  considered  under  this  head,  is  the 
iron  works  at  the  Mills.  In  1710  Colonel  John 
March,  John  Barnard,  Joseph  Brown  and  Jarvis  Ring 
petitioned  the  towns  of  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  for 
leave  to  set  up  iron  works  at  the  falls  on  Powow 
River,  without  being  taxed.  Leave  was  readily 
granted,  and  the  petitioners  proceeded  to  erect  suita- 
ble works.  The  manufacture  of  iron  from  the  ore  ob- 
tained in  this  section  was,  however,  a  very  hazardous 
business,  to  say  the  least,  and  needed  all  the  encour- 
agement which  the  two  towns  could  give.  Hitherto 
the  industries  of  the  village  had  been  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  saw-mills,  grist-mills  and  blacksmith- 
ing.  The  fact  that  iron  existed  in  the  neighborhood 
was  probably  known  at  a  much  earlier  date,  but  the 
most  favorable  localities  were  first  selected  for  the 
business.  The  principal  inducement  for  commencing 
business  here  was  the  valuable  water-power,  which 
was  important  on  account  of  the  heavy  trip-hammer 
needed  in  the  work. 

The  ore  was  not  abundant  or  easily  obtained,  being 
mostly  taken  from  the  ponds  in  Newton  and  Kings- 
ton.   A  small  part  was  dug  from  the  swamp. 

That  iron  exists  in  this  vicinity  the  casual  observer 
will  not  fail  to  notice,  from  the  stones  in  and  near  the 
Powow,  many  of  which  strongly  resemble  the  crude 
ore.  The  walls  by  the  road-side,  in  one  part  of  New- 
ton, have  that  rusty  appearance  which  the  presence 
of  iron  usually  imparts. 
This  new  enterprise  was  managed  by  a  stock  com- 


pany, the  capital  of  which  is  unknown.  From  the  Sale 
of  the  stock,  at  a  later  date,  it  was  evidently  divided 
into  twenty-four  shares.  These  frequently  changed 
hands,  and  were  described  as  "one  twenty-fourth 
part.''  The  ore  was  either  boated  or  carted  to  the 
works  at  the  Mills,  as  circumstances  required,  where 
it  passed  through  the  smelting  process,  and,  when 
cooled  to  the  proper  temperature,  was  passed  under 
heavy  trip-hammers  and  drawn  into  bars  ready  for 
the  blacksmith's  use. 

How  long  these  works  were  continued  at  the  Mills 
is  not  known,  but  probably  some  twenty-five  years, 
till  it  became  necessary  to  remove  farther  into  the 
country,  where  wood  was  plenty  aud  cheap. 

The  business  was  removed  to  Trickling  Falls,  where 
it  was  continued  many  years.  The  iron  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  one  who,  in  his  younger  days,  had  worked 
it :  "  When  I  worked  with  my  father,  this  old  iron 
used  to  come  in  to  be  made  over  into  different  articles, 
but  it  was  very  poor,  ditficult  to  weld,  and  when  hot 
would  smoke  and  give  out  a  bad  smell.  It  could  not 
be  drawn  into  nails,  and  if  bent  short  would  break, 
unless  very  hot." 

This  home-made  iron  was  made  into  anchors,  saw- 
mill cranks,  spindles  for  turning  the  stones  in  grist- 
mills, cart-tires,  cranes,  fire-dogs  and  other  plain  heavy 
work.  A  number  of  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  people 
removed  when  the  works  were  taken  to  Kingston,  and 
their  descendants  are  found  in  the  vicinity  at  the 
present  time. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  iron  was  abandoned, 
the  working  of  the  material  into  articles  of  public  use 
was  continued  for  more  than  a  century.  In  1796,  or 
near  that  time,  Jacob  Perkins,  the  famous  inventor  of 
machinery,  set  up  the  first  nail-machine  in  the  United 
States,  here  on  the  Powow.  Until  now  nails  were 
forged  by  the  blacksmiths  by  a  very  slow  pro- 
cess, and  were  an  expensive  article.  By  Mr.  Perkins' 
invention  they  were  made  very  rapidly.  The  first 
machine  simply  cut  them,  and  a  second  process  was 
required  to  head  them,  but  an  improved  machine  was 
soon  invented  which  completed  the  nail  at  once. 

The  "  Glazeteer  of  Massachusetts,"  printed  in  1828, 
says :  "  An  extensive  iron  factory  was  established  at 
the  Mills  in  1800,  where  one  thousand  tons  of  iron 
have  been  wrought  in  a  year."  This,  no  doubt,  refers 
to  the  old  rolling-mill  and  nail-factory  which  con- 
tinued operations  till  about  1825.  Much  heavy  work 
was  done  at  the  rolling-mill ;  many  heavy  anchors 
were  made,  which  called  into  use  the  heavy  trip- 
hammer worked  by  water-power. 

The  late  Enoch  Winkley  continued  the  nail  busi- 
ness in  a  building  on  Mill  Street  for  a  short  time,  and 
was  the  last  to  engage  in  it  at  the  Mills.  After  the 
discontinuance  of  the  iron  and  nail  business,  the  old 
rolling-mill  was  used  for  the  manufacture  of  starch 
for  a  brief  period.  It  was  finally  sold  to  the  Salis- 
bury Company,  and  in  1862  gave  place  to  thejarge 
mill  now  known  as  No.  8. 
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Cotton  and  Woolen  Manufaciure$, — ^Where  the  beau- 
tiful Powow  comes  foaming  down  over  the  ragged 
rocks,  falling  about  ninety  feet  in  a  short  distance, 
mills  of  some  kind  have  been  busy  from  a  very  early 
date,  but  not  till  1812  was  any  attempt  made  to  man- 
ufacture cotton  and  woolen  goods  on  an  extensive 
scale.  This  year  (1812)  a  company  was  formed,  com- 
posed, in  part,  of  the  following  persons :  Ezra  Wor- 
then,  Paul  Moody,  Thomas  Boardman,  Jacob  Kent, 
Mr.  Rundlett  and  Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Ezra  Worthen 
was  appointed  agent.  This  factory  was  on  Mill 
Street,  where  it  yet  stands,  although  enlarged  and 
greatly  changed.  The  first  cloths  made  found  a 
ready  sale  to  clothe  the  soldiers  and  people  during 
the  war  with  England.  In  fact,  the  demand  was  so 
great  for  that  class  of  goods  that  the  following  year 
(1813)  a  second  mill-  was  built,  just  south  of  the  first, 
by  Jonathan  Morrill,  Esq.  (commonly  known  as 
"Ensign").  These  two  mills  gave  employment  to 
many  of  the  townspeople  and  were  a  public  benefit. 
In  1825  a  large  mill  was  built  on  High  Street  by  the 
Salisbury  Company,  which  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
business  and  largely  increased  the  population  of  this 
section.  But  tenements  could  hardly  be  built  to  sup- 
ply this  sudden  demand,  and  houses  were  moved 
from  the  Ferry  to  accommodate  the  workmen  in  the 
mills. 

From  the  small  beginning  of  one  mill  in  1812  the 
business  has  steadily  increased  until  to-day  the  Ham- 
ilton Company  have  eight  large  mills  in  successful 
operation. 

Hatting  Business, — Of  the  first  seventeen  who  be- 
came sole  proprietors  of  the  town  in  1654,  not  one,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  a  hatter.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  branch  was  by  Deacon  Moses  Chase, 
of  Newbury,  a  descendant  of  Aquila  Cha«ie.  The 
exact  time  when  he  commenced  the  business  cannot 
be  determined,  but  in  1767  he  petitioned  the  town  for 
a  small  piece  of  land  on  the  Ferry  road,  next  to 
Powow  River,  to  build  a  hatter's  shop  on.  The  re- 
quest was  granted,  he  receiving  a  lot  thirty  feet 
square. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  his  first  shop  stood  near 
the  small  brook  in  the  rear  of  the  houses  on  the  west 
side  of  the  street,  ^nd  the  fact  that  he  was  here  and 
taxed  four  years  before,  asking  for  the  lot  beside  the 
Powow,  would  seem  to  confirm  the  tradition.  In 
1763  he  paid  only  a  poll-tax,  but  the  next  year  he 
was  rated  for  some  property,  which  may  have  been  a 
shop  where  he  was  working. 

How  long  the  business  was  continued  at  the  Ferry 
by  Deacon  Chase  and  his  son  Bailey  is  not  known, 
but  the  shop  was  occupied  for  hatting  many  years. 
The  late  Daniel  Long  manufactured  hats  here  for 
some  time.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  a  century  ago 
the  business  was  started  at  the  Mills,  on  Main  Street, 
in  the  building  since  converted  into  a  dwelling- 
house,  owned  and  occupied  by  the  late  Daniel  Mor- 
rill. 


About  1838  Isaac  Martin,  a  native  of  the  Ferry, 
commenced  hatting  near  Powow  River  bridge,  in  the 
basement  of  the  house  now  owned  by  Timothy  Bag- 
ley.  Associated  with  him  was  the  late  Albert  Gale. 
Subsequently  they  removed  to  the  old  building  on 
the  wharf,  where  the  business  was  continued  till 
about  1853.  In  the  mean  time  the  late  Abner  L. 
Bailey  had  become  connected  with  the  business  and 
by  his  energy  and  perseverance  became  very  success- 
ful. After  continuing  the  business  some  length  of 
time,  mostly  at  Salisbury  Point,  under  the  title  of 
^^Merrimac  Hat  Company,"  a  new  company  was 
formed,  called  the  **  Amesbury  Hat  Company,"  and 
the  town  landing  (near  Powow  River  bridge)  pur- 
chased, on  which  a  large  factory  was  built.  Before 
going  into  operation  this  company  was  consolidated 
with  the  *'  Merrimac  Hat  Company,"  of  which  Mr. 
Bailey  was  agent  and  a  large  owner. 

In  1864  Alfred  Bailey  organized  the  ''  Horton  Hat 
Company,"  which  commenced  operations  near  the 
present  large  mill  on  Merrimac  Street.  This  com- 
pany sold  out  to  the  Merrimac  Company  July  18, 
1866,  when  the  latter  company  assumed  the  entire 
business. 

The  company  now  employ  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  hands,  viz. :  one  hundred  and  eighteen  males 
and  fifty-one  females.  The  number  of  hats  manufac- 
tured in  1886  was  forty-one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  <iozen,  valued  at  two  hundred  and 
eighty-three  thousand  dollars.  For  the  last  thirteen 
years  the  present  efiScient  agent,  R.  B.  Hawley,  Esq., 
has  had  charge  of  the  business. 

Carriage  Business. — About  1800  the  carriage 
business  was  commenced  on  a  small  scale  in  the  West 
Parish  by  Michael  Emory,  wood- worker ;  Willam  Lit- 
tle, plater;  and  Stephen  Bailey,  trimmer.  The  method 
of  manufacturing  was  very  difierent  from  the  present, 
the  separate  parts  being  made  in  shops  devoted  to 
that  work.  It  was  quite  a  task  to  make  the  ex- 
changes necessary  to  complete  a  carriage.  There  was 
little  variation  in  style  or  finish,  and  the  carriages 
were  mostly  "  the  one-hoss  chaise.*' 

But  from  this  small  beginning  an  important  busi- 
ness gradually  grew  up,  and  in  1880  more  than  six- 
teen hundred  carriages  were  built,  amounting  in  value 
to  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  To  complete  this  large  amount  of  work 
two  hundred  and  fifty  hands  were  employed. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  business  was  con- 
fined to  the  West  Parish,  but  in  1853  Jacob  R.  Hun- 
tington commenced  the  manufacture  of  cheap  car- 
riages at  the  Mills.  This  was  an  important  move  in 
the  right  direction.  Hitherto  carriages  had  been  ex- 
pensive, those  built  at  West  and  South  Amesbury 
averaging  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars  each. 
Mr.  Huntington,  in  putting  a  cheaper  article  on  the 
market,  supplied  a  want  of  long  standing.  A  ready 
sale  was  found,  and  soon  others  entered  the  business, 
spreading  far  and  wide  the  products  of  their  work- 
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8hop8.  With  the  large  increase  of  trade  come  also 
great  variation  in  style  and  finish,  to  meet  the  con- 
stant demand  for  higher  grade  carriages.  Work  of 
every  style  and  grade,  from  the  cheap,  light  carriage 
to  the  most  costly  and  elegant,  may  now  be  obtained 
at  Amesbury. 

There  are  at  present  about  thirty  establishments  in 
the  business,  varying  in  their  manufactures  from  a 
few  thousands  to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  largest  number  of  carriages  built  by  one  firm  in 
1886  was  2500.  One  other  firm  built  2018,  and  one 
1200.  Nearly  every  firm  built  several  hundreds,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  about  thirty 
factories  busily  engaged,  some  idea  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  carriages  made  may  be  had.  It  has  become  an 
important  industry,  adding  largely  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  town,  and  one  which  is  destined  to  be  still 
further  increased  by  the  skill  of  the  workmen  and 
good  judgment  and  enterprise  of  the  manufacturers. 

Churches  and  Religious  Societies. — There 
are  eleven  churches  and  societies  in  town,  viz.,  three 
Congr^ational  and  one  each  of  the  following  denom- 
inations :  Baptist,  Episcopal,  Catholic,  Friends,  Free 
Baptist,  Methodist,  Universalist,  Christian  Baptist. 
The  most  ancient  of  these  societies  is  the  Friends', 
which  was  organized  and  a  house  built  in  1705. 
From  that  date  they  have  always  had  a  house  of  wor- 
ship on  this  street,  which  was  very  properly  named 
for  their  order.  The  society  at  Rocky  Hill  was  or- 
ganized in  1714  as  the  Second  Parish  in  Salisbury, 
and  the  present  church  built  in  1785.  Most  of  the 
other  churches  have  been  built  and  the  societies  or- 
ganized within  the  present  century. 

Schools. — Amesbury  has  (including  eight  paro- 
chial) thirty-three  schools.  The  consolidated  High 
School  is  now  occupying  the  High  School  building  re- 
cently built  on  the  ancient  academy  lot. 

The  whole  number  of  children  between  hve  and 
fifteen  is  thirteen  hundred,  and  the  sum  appropriated 
for  school  purposes  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  The 
education  of  the  young  is  well  provided  for  and  care- 
fully looked  after  by  the  School  Board. 

Farms.— The  town  as  now  constituted  may  very 
properly  be  designated  a  manufacturing  town.  It 
has  a  territory  of  about  twelve  square  miles,  being 
three  miles  wide  and  four  long. 

The  eastern  section  is  thickly  settled  by  the  vil- 
lage, which  extends  from  the  Merrimac  River  nearly 
to  the  New  Hampshire  line.  The  western  section  is  de- 
voted to  farming  purposes.  There  are  about  seventy- 
five  farms  in  town,  not  including  homeateads  of  two 
or  three  acres. 

Pleasant  Valley,  a  tract  of  intervale  land  bordering 
the  river,  b  a  beautiful  locality,  containing  several 
excellent  farms  within  its  limits.  Formerly  large 
quantities  of  salt  hay  were  boated  here  for  consump' 
tion  on  the  fiirms,  but  the  practice  is  becoming  less 
frequent,  the  farmers  depending  largely  upon  patent 
fertilizers  for  their  crops. 
d6i 


The  Button  wood  (the  southwest  section  of  the 
town)  has  a  few  good  farms  and  a  factory  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  owned  and  managed 
by  William  Lavery. 

The  Pond  Hills  District  includes  nearly  twenty 
farms,  and  is  purely  a  farming  section.  The  soil  is 
good  and  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  Large  quan- 
tities of  strawberries  are  raised  here,  many  of  which 
are  sent  to  the  Boston  market  This  street  is  the 
main  thoroughfare  between  Amesbury  and  Merrimac. 

The  Pond  Di.^strict  includes  several  farms  which 
are  somewhat  broken  by  hills  and  ridges,  and  the 
soil  is  less  productive  than  some  other  sections. 
Kimball's  Pond  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  on  the 
south  side  of  the  district  and  a  general  resort  for 
pleasure-parties  during  the  hot  season. 

The  Lion's  Mouth  is  a  small  district,  including 
several  farms  and  the  Almshouse.  The  soil  is  ^ood 
and  the  farms  very  productive.  Having  a  good 
market  very  near  has  made  land  very  valuable  in 
this  vicinity  and  it  readily  commands  a  good  price. 

White  Hall  embraces  the  northern  section  of  the 
town  to  the  State  line.  It  is  mostly  an  elevated  tract 
of  land  and  affords  a  very  fine  view  of  the  village 
and  surrounding  country.  There  are  several  good 
farms  in  the  vicinity,  which  are  well-managed  and 
in  a  high  state  state  of  cultivation.  Lake  Gardner, 
on  the  east,  is  a  beautiful  body  of  water  extending 
northward  to  the  South  Hampton  line.  '*  Whicher*s" 
Hill,  on  the  southwest,  is  a  fine,  well-rounded  elevation 
which  bids  fair  to  be  covered  with  residences  in  a 
few  years. 

To  the  eastward  of  Powow  Hill  is  situated  the  dis- 
trict long  known  as  '*  Allen's  Corner."  Here  are 
several  good  farms,  which,  under  the  good  manage- 
ment of  their  owners,  produce  large  crops. 

In  the  southeast  section  of  the  town  is  situated  the 
district  very  generally  known  as  Rocky  Hill.  The 
ledge,  which  underlies  the  entire  territory  from  Hav- 
erhill to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  crops  out  in  this  vicinity 
and  very  likely  gave  name  to  the  district. 

Most  of  the  soil  is  good  here,  especially  near  the 
village.  The  eastern  part,  which  borders  on  the  large 
plain  in  Salisbury,  is  sandy,  but  produces  very  good 
crops  of  corn,  rye,  etc.  The  central  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict is  hilly  and  somewhat  broken  by  the  protruding 
ledger.  There  are,  however,  some  good  and  prosper- 
ous farmers.  The  village  is  fast  encroaching  on  this 
romantic  territory  and  soon  it  will  be  thickly  dotted 
with  residences.  ^ 

The  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society  was  organized  in  1856  and  has 
been  accomplishing  good  results  in  its  sphere  of 
action. 

General  Matters.— -Banib.— Amesbury  his  two 
national  bankst,  viz.,  the  Powow,  incorporated  in 
1836,  and  the  Amesbury,  incorporporated  in  1883, 
and  also  the  Salisbury  and  Amesbury  Institution  for 
Savings. 
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Newspapert.^The  first  paper  printed  in  town  was 
the  AfMBbury  Chronicle,  published  every  Thursday 
morning  by  Nayson  &  Caldwell,  in  1832.  In  1838 
Mr.  Caldwell  assumed  charge  and  continued  the 
paper  under  the  title  of  Evening  Chronicle,  In  1884 
Mr.  Caldwell  changed  the  title  to  Morning  Courier. 
In  1837  the  name  was  changed  to  New$  and  Courier, 
C.  E.  Patten,  editor ;  Caldwell  &  Whitman,  pub- 
lishers. In  1889  Mr.  Caldwell  again  resumed  full 
control  and  changed  the  name  to  Evening  IVanscriptj 
continuing  its  publication  up  to  1840,  when  he  sold 
to  Robert  Rich.  Mr.  Rich  soon  sold  to  Joseph  M. 
Pettengill,  who  changed  the  heading  to  Village  Tran- 
script Mr.  Pettengill  retained  the  management  up 
to  1845,  when  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Joseph  E. 
Hood,  and  the  paper  was  continued  under  the  title  of 
Essex  Transcript,  and  was  made  the  organ  of  the  old 
Liberty  party  in  Essex  County.  Mr.  Hood  withdrew 
after  a  few  months,  and  G.  J.  L.  Colby  was  announced 
as  editor.  In  1848  Mr.  Pettengill  sold  to  Daniel  F. 
Morrill,  who  continued  its  publication  one  year  as 
the  Villager.  In  1849  W.  H.  B.  Currier  assumed 
control  of  the  paper  and  continued  to  publish  it  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  In  1883  Mr.  Currier  sold  to 
J.  M.  and  I.  J.  Potter,  who  continue  its  publication  as 
Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Villager. 

In  1880  a  second  paper  was  publi^hed  by  J.  B. 
Rogers,  called  the  Weekly  News,  but  recently  changed 
to  Amesbury  News.  This  paper  is  now  on  its  i*izth 
volume  and  bids  fair  to  continue  indefinitely. 

Post-offices.— VntW  1820  the  Mills  had  no  post- 
office,  but  mail  matter  was  lefl  at  Clark  Maxfield's 
store.  At  the  above  date  Captain  Jonathan  Morrill 
was  appointed  postmaster  and  his  office  was  near  the 
spot  where  the  new  Opera  Hall  is  to  be  located. 
About  1836  Jacob  Carter  was  appointed  and  removed 
the  office  to  Wadleigh's  block.  President  Van  Buren 
appointed  Philip  Osgood,  who  removed  the  office  to 
a  small  building  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Friend 
Streets.  Near  the  close  of  Van  Buren's  administra- 
tion Mr.  Osgood  resigned  and  Jonathan  Nayson  was 
appointed.  Alter  the  inauguration  of  President 
Harrison  John  Walsh  was  appointed  and  established 
the  office  in  a  building  where  No.  7  Mill  now  stands. 
After  the  accession  of  Mr.  Tyler  to  the  Presidency 
Daniel  Blasdell  was  appointed  and  removed  the  office 
to  the  comer  of  Friend  Street  again. 

In  1853  David  Bagley  was  appointed  by  President 
Pierce,  and  retained  the  office  until  President  Lin- 
coln's adipinistration  commenced,  when  David  Batch- 
elder  took  the  office,  holding  it  till  the  close  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  terra.  He  removed  the  office  to  the 
store  of  David  French.  In  1869  W.  H.  B.  Currier 
was  appointed,  and  soon  after  removed  the  office  to 
its  present  location.  In  1873  J.  T.  Clarkson  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster,  and  held  the  office  till  1881, 
when  J.  T.  Goodrich  was  appointed  and  served  till 
the  election  of  President  Cleveland  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Hiram  Foot,  the  present  incumbent. 


At  present  the  town  is  enjoying  a  season  of  un- 
usual prosperity ;  business  of  all  kinds  is  brisk,  creat- 
ing a  demand  for  tenements  which  cannot  be  sup- 
plied. But  many  new  houses  are  being  erected,  the 
number  which  will  be  completed  in  course  of  the  sea- 
son being  estimated  at  nearly  one  hundred.  New 
streets  are  being  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  vil- 
lage, thus  bringing  into  the  market  many  desirable 
house-lots.    The  population  is  rapidly  increasing. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


THE  BOWELL  FAMILY. 

Valentine  Rowell,  from  whom  most  of  the  family  j 
descend,  was  here  in  the  early  settlement  He  was 
granted  land  in  the  fii*st  division  in  1640 ;  married 
Joanna  Pindar,  of  Ipswich,  November  14,  1643 ;  re- 
moved to  Amesbury  1651 ;  died  May  7,  1662.  His  son 
Philip,  bom  January  8, 1647,  married  Barah,  daughter 
of  Abraham  Morrill,  Sr.,  of  Salisbury,  and  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  July  7, 1690.  His  homestead 
was  near  the  corner  of  School  and  Pjeasant  Streets. 
Jacob,  son  of  Philip,  was  bom  1669 ;  married  Hannah 
Barnard,  of  Andover.  His  homestead  was  on  Friend 
Street.  He  died  August  18, 1747.  He  owned  a  part 
of  the  iron- works  located  near  the  first  dam  on  Pow- 
ow  River,  doing  an  extensive  business  for  those 
times.  This,  with  other  property  he  bequeathed  to 
his  son  Philip,  born  January  28,  1695;  married 
Elizabeth  Purinton,  October  10,  1719;  died  April  18, 
1780.  His  homestead  was  where  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Stephen  Woodman  now  is.  To  him  much  of 
the  early  thrift  and  business  of  the  village  was  due. 
He  was  not  only  actively  engaged  in  the  iron-works, 
but  was  also  a  surveyor  of  land,  wrote  many  deeds 
and  wills,  and  was  an  exchanger  of  currency  which 
floated  from  province  to  province.  He  also  dealt  in 
English  and  West  India  goods.  His  was  indeed  the 
country  store  of  olden  days.  He,  as  well  as  most  of 
his  descendants,  was  attached  to  the  Friends'  Society. 
In  his  will  he  gave  fifty  pounds  to  the  Amesbury 
Friends'  Meeting,  which  fund  is  enjoyed  to-day.  The 
society's  first  house  was  on  the  site  of  the  Public 
Library ;  the  second  on  the  site  of  the  brick  house, 
Friend  Street;  the  third,  where  the  Friends'  brick 
meeting-house  now  stands;  their  present  house  is 
their  fourth. 

Jacob  Rowell,  son  of  Philip,  followed  many  of  the 
avocations  of  his  father.  He  was  born  February  12, 
1724.  His  homestead  was  on  High  Street,  corner  of 
Powow.  He  married  Anna,  daughter  of  James  Bux- 
ton, of  Salem,  January  22,  1761.  He  died  September 
29,  1813,  aged  eighty-nine.  His  wife  died  November 
9,  1822,  aged  ninety-one  years.  They  had  eight 
children — Philip,  who  left  three  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter; Abigail,  who  married  Edward  Southwicb,  of 
Danvers;  James,  drowned  when  a  lad;  John,  ud- 
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married ;  Elizabeth,  married  James  Purinton,  Ken- 
Bingfon,  N.  H. ;  Jacob,  of  whom  more  later ;  Anna, 
unmarried;  James,  who  left  two  sons,  was  drowned 
June  16, 1826. 

Jacob  Rowell,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was  born 
October  30, 1771.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  sterling 
integrity,  genial  and  sincere  in  his  attachments.  He 
enjoyed  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  many  prom- 
inent men  in  social  and  business  circles.  He  married 
Abigail,  daughter  of  John  Jones,  November  22,  1804, 
in  Friends'  Meeting.  She  was  born  July  7,  1782,  and 
died  June  10,  1843 ;  he  died  February  6, 1853,  and 
together  they  are  buried  in  the  Union  Cemetery,  and 
a  monument  is  erected  to  their  memory.  They  were 
the  parents  of  ten  children — ^John,  born  January  28, 
1806,  married  Sarah  M.  Stuart,  died  June  27, 1872, 
left  daughter.  Sarah  J.,  wife  of  S.  E.  Patten  ;  Eliza- 
beth, born  February  8,  1807,  living;  Jacob,  born 
December  10,  1808,  married  Irena  A.  Jones,  died 
February  22. 1871,  left  two  children,  Mary  and  George 
J.;  Rebecca,  died  in  childhood;  Samuel,  living, 
born  August  22, 1815,  married  Lydia  J.  Neal  Septem- 
ber 11,  1841,  has  five  children, — Abbie  i?.,  wife  of 
Charles  Tredic  (has  two  daughters),  Oliver  D.y  Samuel^ 
Jr.,  Edward  H,y  and  John,  who  has  two  children ; 
Charles,  living,  born  October  24, 1817,  married  R. 
Ann  Healey,  has  Anna  H.,  wife  of  George  F.  Talbot, 
and  has  two  sons ;  Jacob  A,,  who  has  two  daughtern ; 
CharUs,  Jr.,  who  has  one  daughter,  and  Clarence  E., 
who  has  one  daughter ;  George,  born  September  16, 
1819,  married  Rebecca  G.  Jones  January  1, 1856,  died 
November  19,  1871,  left  one  son,  George  William; 
Abigail  J.,  living;  Sarah,  died  November  23, 1884; 
Mary,  died  June  6, 1827. 

Jacob  Rowell  resided  during  the  closing  years  of 
his  life  in  the  house  on  Friend  Street,  comer  of  Pond, 
where  reside  his  daughters,  who  gratefully  cherish  his 
memory. 

The  family,  the  most  part  being  Friends,  have  been 
steadfast  in  the  pursuit  of  their  daily  vocations,  leav- 
ing the  civil  and  military  affairs  to  others,  being  at 
at  ODce  helpful  in  keeping  alive  the  manufacturing 
and  business  interests,  as  well  as  the  moral  life  of  the 
past  yean  of  this  community. 


ROBERT  PATTEN. 

Stephen  Patten,  the  grandfather  of  Robert,  was 
born  June  19,  1707,  and  his  father,  Willis,  December 
11,  1738,  and  died  September  12, 1816.  The  occupa- 
tion of  Willis  Patten,  was  that  of  cooper,  brick  maker 
and  farmer.  He  married  Hannah  Sargent,  and  had 
nine  children,  viz.  :  Stephen,  Jonathan,  Willis, 
Moees,  Amos,  Robert,  Hannah,  Unis  and  Thomas. 

Robert,  whose  portrait  is  here  shown,  was  born 
at  South  Amesbury,  October  28,  1776,  when  the 
great  struggle  of  indepenience  was  progressing. 
About  1807  he  bought  the  John  Hoyt,  Sr.,  home- 
stead of  one  of  his  descendants  and  moved  to  the 


Milb,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  president  of  the  Powow  River  Bank  from  1850 
until  his  death,  February  27,  1858,  and  was  the  first 
treasurer  of  the  Savings  Bank,  which  office  he  held 
for  several  years.  He  was  frequently  called  into 
town  business,  holding  the  office  of  selectman  nine 
years,  and  was  three  times  elected  representative  to 
the  General  Court.  In  1841  he  was  elected  county 
commissioner  for  three  years,  and  served  the  town  in 
various  capacities  during  his  life.  His  principal 
business  was  farming  and  brick-making,  which  he 
pursued  for  more  than  half  a  century.  For  many 
years  he  furnished  all  supplies  in  that  line,  there 
being  no  other  brick-yard  in  this  section  of  the  town. 
No  doubt  it  is  the  oldest  brick-yard  in  town,  and  was 
first  used  by  John  Hoyt,  Sr.,  and,  in  fact,  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  yard  were  to  be  seen  when  Robert 
Patten  moved  there,  so  ancient  that  (ihe  oldest  in- 
habitants knew  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Patten  married  Rodie  Sargent,  and  had  Betsey, 
born  March  9,  1804;  Abigail,  born  September  30, 
1806 ;  Susan  H.,  born  February  4,  1811 ;  Orlando  S., 
born  July  10,  1808;  Hannah,  born  July  17,1814; 
Robert  Willis,  born  January  13, 1817. 

Betsey  married  Patten  Sargent;  Abigail  married 
Orlando  Sargent;  Susan  married  Daniel  Sar- 
gent; Orlando  (2d)  married  Ann  M.  Sawyer; 
Hannah  never  married;  Robert  Willis  married 
Eliza  A.  Brown,  daughterof  Enoch  Brown,  and 
had  two  children,  viz. :  Enoch  B.  (not  married) 
and  Carrie  B.  (she  married  Stephen  F.  Woodman, 
and  had  two  children,  viz. :  Willis  P.  and  E^ither). 

Robert  Willis  Patten  now  lives  in  the  old  home- 
stead, and  carries  on  farming  and  the  making  of 
brick.  When  a  young  man  of  eighteen  he  learned 
the  trade  of  tanning,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty -one 
years,  engaged  in  this  business  with  his  brother 
Orlando,  and  continued  for  thirty  years.  He  has  been 
selectman  and  was  representative  in  1858. 


JONATHAN  B.  WEBSTER. 

Jonathan  B.  Webster,  who  was  for  many  years  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Amesbury,  died  of  pneumonia, 
February  17,  1870.  He  was  an  active  and  successful 
man,  shrewd  in  business,  of  marked  integrity  and 
always  held  in  high  estimation  by  all  his  numerous 
acquaintances.  Starting  on  the  common  level  with 
his  fellows,  he  maintained  a  steady,  persistent  course 
of  life,  until  he  becams  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
the  community.  He  took  no  great  interest  in  public 
afiairs,  but  bestowed  his  greatest  attention  on  the  fi- 
nancial interests  of  Amesbury,  which  owes  much  of 
its  prosperity  to  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Webster  was  born  at  Amesbury  Ferry  Febru- 
ary 23, 1799.  When  about  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
came  to  the  Mills,  and  worked  as  an  apprentice  with 
Ezra  Worthen,  the  first  manufacturer  of  woolen 
goods  in  this  place.    He  continued  with  Mr.  Worthen 
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until  1827,  when  he  contracted  with  the  Salisbury 
Mills  to  finish  their  goods,  occupying  that  position 
until  1846,  when  he  succeeded  Mr.  Nathaniel  White 
as  cashier  of  the  Powow  River  Bank,  which  oflBce  he 
filled  until  May,  1858,  when  he  was  elected  president, 
that  ofllce  having  been  rendered  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Robert  Patten. 

Mr.  Webster  was  one  of  the  principal  men  in  es- 
tablishing the  bank,  and  was  one  of  its  directors 
from  the  time  of  its  establishment,  in  May,  1836, 
until  his  death.  He  was  also  one  of  the  prime  mov- 
ers in  the  organization  of  the  Savings  Bank,  having 
been  its  treasurer  for  twenty  years  and  vice-presi- 
dent for  twelve  years.  He  also  suggested  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Company  in  this  town,  and  through  his  ef- 
forts this  institution  was  incorporated. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  oflBcers  of  the  Powow  River 
and  Saving  Banks,  held  February  21,  1870,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : "  Where- 
as, it  has  pleased  the  great  disposer  of  events  to  re- 
move by  death  J.  B.  Webster,  Esq.,  one  of  the  of- 
ficers of  this  institution ;  therefore  Jiesolved,  that  in 
his  death  we  mourn  the  loss  of  one  whose  fidelity  and 
unwearied  devotion  to  the  responsible  duties  of  the 
several  offices  he  has  filled,  commencing  with  their 
organization,  his  strict  integrity,  inflexible  honesty  of 
purpose,  have  rendered  him  deserving  of  our  implicit 
confidence  and  highest  regard,  and  we  shall  ever 
cherish  him  in  our  memories  as  a  safe  counselor, 
faithful  friend  and  upright  man.  Resolved,  that  we 
tender  to  his  widow  and  family  our  sincere  sympathy 
in  their  bereavement,  and  as  a  token  of  respect  to 
his  memory  we  will,  in  a  body,  attend  his  funeral.  Re- 
solved, that  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  Villager, 
and  a  copy  furnished  the  family  of  the  deceased." 

Capt.  Stephen  Webster,  the  father  of  Jonathan  B., 
was  born  December  6,  1771.  He  was  a  ship-captain, 
and  when  forty-three  years  of  age  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  in  brig  "Mars,"  and  as  nothing  was 
ever  heard  from  him,  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  lost 
at  sea. 

Jonathan  B,  was  the  oldest  in  a  family  of  five 
children,  and  was  born  at  Amesbury  Ferry  February 
23,  1799.  His  mother^s  name  was  Sarah  (Bailey) 
Webster.  He  married,  for  his  first  wife,  Mary  Mor- 
rill, by  whom  he  had  one  child, — William  B.  Mary 
Morrill  died  in  1833.  The  son,  William  B..  married 
Julia  Collins,  of  New  York  (no  children).  William 
B.  died  November  6,  1861. 

Jonathan  B.  married,  for  his  second  wife,  Laura 
Linscott,  who  died  shortly  after  marriage.  For  his 
third  wife,  he  married  Abby  R.  Ballard,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Abigail  (Richardson)  Ballard.  She  was 
bom  in  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  November  2,  1818.  They 
had  three  children,  viz.:  Abby  M.,  born  March  30, 
1839;  Stephen  H.,  born  March  6,  1843,  and  died 
September  5,  1848 ;  Stephen  H.  (again)  born  July  3, 
1849,  and  died  August  25,  1853. 


Abby  M.  married  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Brown,  a  native 
of  Kingston,  N.  H.,  and  who  has  been  for  twenty 
years  a  dentist  of  Amesbury,  Mass. 


PHILIP  JONES. 

Philip  Jones  was  the  son  of  Philip  and  Ruth  (Page) 
Jones  and  grandson  of  Ezekiel,  and  a  descendant  of 
Hobart  Jones,  who  settled  in  Amesbury  some  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Philip  was  bom  July  3,  1810, 
and  was  the  only  son  in  a  family  of  seven  children, 
viz.,  Lydia,  born  November  15, 1792,  and  died  young; 
Elizabeth,  born  March  20, 1795  ;  Ezekiel,  born  March 
3,  1798,  and  died  young ;  Hannah,  bom  September  2. 
1801 ;  Ruth,  bora  October  9,  1806 ;  Philip,  born  July, 
3, 1810;  Lydia,  born  July  28,  1814. 

Elizabeth  married  Hiram  Neal ;  Hannah  married 
John  Huntington ;  Ruth  married  Josiah  Challis ; 
Philip  married  Ann  Osgood,  the  adopted  daughter  of 
Richard  Osgood,  of  Salisbury,  Mass. ;  Lydia  married 
Charles  M.  Brown. 

Philip  was  brought  up  on  the  farm,  and  was  con- 
sidered authority  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  agticul- 
ture.  If  there  was  a  farm  to  be  sold,  Mr.  Jones  was 
called  upon  to  appraise  it. 

He  was  a  quiet  man,  very  methodical  and  a  natural 
mechanic,  did  his  own  iron-work  and  shoed  his  own 
horses.  If  he  wanted  a  new  wagon  or  carriage,  he 
bought  the  parts  and  put  them  together ;  was  very 
enterprising  and  always  encouraged  improvements, 
and  was  considered  an  A  1  farmer,  and  his  word  was 
as  good  as  his  bond. 

He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  had  been  selectman  of  the  town,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  Mr.  Jones 
died  of  paralysis  April  9,  1884.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones 
had  one  child — Lura  A.  She  married  a  Bartlett. 
Mrs.  Bartlettdied  November  1.  1869. 


REV.  NATHANIEL  LASELL. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Lasell  was  born  in  Schoharie, 
N.  Y.,  February  4,  1816.  He  was  the  fourth  child  of 
Chester  and  Nancy  (Manning)  Lasell.  His  father 
was  a  direct  descendant  of  Elder  Brewster,  and  his 
mother  of  Gov.  Bradford.  Thus  was  he  of  Pilgrim 
stock.  There  was  also  a  Huguenot  element  in  the 
father's  family.  His  parents  moved  from  Scotland, 
Conn.,  to  Schoharie  in  1806.  He  had  a  Christian 
training  in  a  devoutly  Christian  home,  and  early 
came  into  the  Christian  life. 

His  preparation  for  college  was  in  the  academy  of 
his  native  town  and  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  He  en- 
tered Williams  College  in  1838,  and  graduated  in  1842, 
among  the  first  in  his  class.  He  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  April  16,  1845. 
He  supplied  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ru^ia, 
N.  Y.,  for  some  time.    He  was  ordained  and  installed 
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pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Weat  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  May  4,  1850,  and  dismissed  July  7, 
1853.  He  was  acting  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  from  November  6, 
1853,  to  April  6,  1856.  He  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Exeter,  N.  H., 
June  9,  1856,  and  dismissed  June  12,  1859.  He  then 
removed  to  Amesbury,  where  he  ever  after  resided. 
He  filled  all  these  later  years,  however,  with  minis- 
tering to  several  churches.  He  was  for  five  years 
acting  pastor  of  the  Union  Church,  Salisbury,  near 
his  residence.  Several  years  he  supplied  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  West  Newbury.  A  like 
service  he  rendered  for  a  brief  time  to  the  church  in 
Brentwood,  N.  H.,  and  for  several  years  to  the  church 
in  Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  preaching  until  within  a  few 
months  of  his  death.  After  a  brief  sickness  he  died 
on  his  sixty-fourth  birthday,  February  4, 1880. 

As  a  scholar  Mr.  Lasell  took  high  rank.  As  a 
preacher  he  excelled.  By  his  clearness  of  state- 
ment, and  by  a  certain  freshness  and  individuality  of 
presentation,  he  awakened  and  kept  the  interest  of 
his  hearers,  and  fixed  his  sermons  in  their  minds. 
**  It  was  easy  to  remember  them  "  is  the  testimony  of 
a  hearer. 

As  a  friend  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  His  affec- 
tionate nature,  cordial  manner,  his  keen  and  kindly 
wit,  made  him  beloved  by  the  people  to  whom  he 
ministered,  and  by  a  large  circle  of  personal  friends. 
And  all  was  consecrated  by  a  strong  and  earnest 
piety. 

He  married  Mrs.  Susan  L.  Winkley;  June  25, 
1856,  who  survives  him. 

HON.  GEORGE  W.   MORRILL. 

Hon.  George  W.  Morrill  was  born  on  May  16, 1818, 
at  Amesbury,  Mass.  His  parents,  Moses  and  Hannah 
Morrill,  were  also  natives  of  Amesbury.  His  father 
followed  the  trade  of  ship-carpenter  at  various  points 
on  the  Merrimac  River,  and  when  ship-building  was 
dull  he  worked  his  farm. 

The  son  had  no  other  school  opportunities  than 
those  furnished  by  the  common  schools  of  Amesbury. 
The  old  academy  served  as  the  high  school  of  the 
time,  and  even  its  privileges  were  not  long  at  the 
students'  command.  While  still  a  boy  he  went  to 
work  in  the  woolen  mills  for  a  time.  Farm  work 
being  distasteful  to  him,  he  felt  unwilling  to  defer  to 
his  father's  wish  that  he  should  become  a  farmer,  and 
went  to  Boston  and  formally  bound  himself  as  a  car- 
penter's apprentice  when  eighteen  years  old. 

To  the  acquirement  of  his  trade  he  applied  himself 
with  the  zeal  and  thoroughness  which  always  charac- 
terized his  efforts. 

The  years  of  his  apprenticeship  taught  him  much 
more  than  the  complete  mastery  of  his  trade.  His 
alert  mind  was  awake  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
city,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  do  so,  he  made  opportu- 
nity to  share  it 


He  was  careful  to  keep  informed  concerning  all  the 
great  men  of  the  day,  and  utilized  every  chance  he 
could  secure  to  listen  to  their  public  addresses. 

His  taste  for  politics  was  thus  directed  by  Quincy 
Adams,  Webster  and  Choate. 

In  religion  and  philanthropy  John  Pierpont  and 
Theodore  Parker  furnished  congenial  thought  and 
stimulus. 

Music  provided  wholesome  entertainment  to  a  boy 
gifted  with  an  exquisite  ear  for  harmony.  His  flute- 
playing  and  fine  tenor  voice  enabled  him  to  give  as 
well  as  to  receive  musical  delight. 

Boston  was  for  him  happily  chosen  as  the  place  in 
which  to  learn  a  trade.  In  graduating  from  the  car- 
penter's bench  he  knew  the  use  of  other  tools,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  trade.  He  began  the  life  of  a  journey- 
man carpenter  in  Brunswick,  Georgia,  whither  he 
traveled  by  sailing  vessel  from  New  Bedford,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  He  remained  in  the  South  three 
years,  following  his  trade. 

While  working  in  the  town  and  upon  neighboring 
plantations  he  had  a  near  view  of  the  system  of  ne- 
gro slavery.  His  rigid  sense  of  justice  condemned 
the  violation  of  liberty  and  of  human  rights. 

He  naturally  afiiliated  in  politics  with  the  anti- 
slavery  Whigs,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  Returning  to 
New  England,  he  plied  his  trade  at  several  places  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

In  1843  he  married  Lydia  F.  Wells,  who  was  also  a 
native  of  Amesbury.  As  boy  and  girl  they  had  been 
playmates ;  as  man  and  woman  they  were  to  be  for 
forty- three  years  loving  companions  and  helpmeets. 

In  1849,  at  the  request  of  the  Wason  Brothers,  rail- 
road car  builders,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  he  moved  to 
that  city,  and  went  to  work  in  the  car-shops.  In  1851 
he  helped  to  fit  up  and  start  a  car-shop  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  moved  his  family  to  that  growing  city  on 
the  Western  Reserve.  Besides  working  in  the  shop, 
he  served  also  as  its  clerk  and  book-keeper. 

His  services  were  of  such  value  that  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firm,  and  ultimately  its  senior  part- 
ner. 

For  sixteen  years  he  conducted  the  car-shops  with 
success,  and  in  1867  retired  from  active  business  with 
a  competency.  He  took  high  rank  among  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Cleveland.  He  was  respected  for  his 
unswerving  integrity  and  his  ability.  He  was  loved 
and  admired  for  his  winning  personality,  his  graceful, 
genial  manners  and  his  generous  charities,  of  which 
only  the  many  recipients  knew.  Political  honors 
sought  him,  placing  him  in  the  City  Council  for  sev- 
eral years. 

At  this  time  Cleveland  was  one  of  the  stations  of 
the  "  under-ground  railroad."  Runaway  slaves  came 
here  to  take  the  night  boats  for  Detroit,  where  only  a 
river  separated  them  from  Canada  and  freedom. 

George  W.  Morrill  was  known  as  a  man  willing  to 
help  the  runaways.     To  him  consignments  of  such 
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freight  were  addreased,  and  he  accordingly  met  the 
anxious  blacks  and  stowed  them  safely  away  aboard 
the  steamboats. 

Captain  Pierce,  agent  of  the  line  and  an  ardent 
Democrat,  was  always  on  the  dock  superintending 
the  shipment  of  freights.  Knowing  Mr.  MorrilPs 
repeated  violation  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  he  often 
said  to  him :  ''  Morrill,  if  I  ever  see  you  taking  ne- 
groes onto  my  boats,  I  certainly  shall  deliver  them 
up."  But  on  Mr.  Morrill's  approach  with  the  blacks, 
the  humane  captain  would  turn  his  back,  so  that  see- 
ing the  negroes  board  the  boat  was  out  of  the  question. 
Mr.  Morrill  was  pre-eminently  a  law-abiding  man,  and 
he  always  gave  to  the  nation  an  active  and  an  un- 
wavering  support ;  but  to  him  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
was  subordinate  to  a  higher  law,  which  the  human 
conscience  sanctioned  and  enforced. 

His  achievements  in  Cleveland  brought  him  wealth, 
social  position  and  troops  of  friends.  Most  men  so 
circumstanced  would  have  settled  permanently  amid 
such  surroundings.  With  him,  however,  had  re- 
mained a  love  for  his  native  New  England  strong 
enough  to  induce  his  return  thither. 

By  this  step  he  willingly  surrendered  the  certainty 
of  acquiring  great  riches,  as  well  as  the  opportunity 
of  winning  the  political  prominence  which  his  ster- 
ling merit,  business  sagacity  and  great  popularity  put 
within  easy  reach.  No  man  in  the  city  was  more 
loved  and  honored  tlian  he. 

In  1867  he  moved  to  Boston  and  ntained  a  resi- 
dence there  a  few  years,  during  a  part  of  which  time 
he  traveled  in  Europe,  seiuring  the  information  a 
practical  man,  with  keen  observation  and  a  just  judg- 
ment in  making  comparisons,  can  obtain  from  the 
study  which  traveling  affords. 

In  1873  he  built  his  home  in  Amesbury,  and  re- 
mained there  the  rest  of  his  lifetime.  His  love  for 
his  native  place  had  never  abated,  and  an  ultimate 
return  thither  had  been  his  wish  and  purpose.  He 
felt  a  warm  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  town  and 
a  pride  in  the  great  beauty  of  its  environment. 

Political  preferment  he  never  sought.  It  came  to 
him  as  the  spontaneous  offer  of  constituents.  Chosen 
representative  to  the  General  Court  for  the  session  of 
1875-76,  he  served  with  ability  and  characteristic 
zeal. 

His  efforts  secured  to  Amesbury  an  advantageous 
boundary  line,  when  the  act  was  passed  at  this  ses- 
sion, incorporating  the  new  town  of  Merrimac.  He 
was  chosen  Presidential  Elector  in  1876,  and  cast  his 
vote  for  the  successful  Republican  candidate. 

In  1884  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  the 
Fourth  Senatorial  District  of  Essex  County  by  a 
Republican  majority  vote  without  precedent.  He  led 
his  opponent  in  every  town  and  city  in  the  district. 
His  able  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  position  was 
indorsed  by  his  re-election  to  the  Senate  the  following 
year.  As  chairman  of  three  committees,  that  of  the 
Treasury  being  one  of  them,  he  conscientiously  per- 


formed every  duty  incumbent  upon  him.  It  afforded 
him  satisfaction,  while  in  the  Senate,  to  be  chiefly 
instrumental  in  securing  the  passage  of  an  act  unit- 
ing that  part  of  the  town  of  Salisbury  known  as 
Salisbury  Mills  to  the  town  of  Amesbury.  This 
union  of  the  towns  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  business 
need,  and  as  such  commanded  his  approval  and  re- 
ceived his  efficient  support.  He  declined  to  be  a 
candidate  for  a  third  election  to  the  Senate. 

George  W.  Morrill,  in  private  and  in  public  life,  gave 
his  best  endeavors  to  whatever  he  undertook  to  do. 
Faithfulness,  truthfulnes:i,  sincerity  and  earnestness 
characterized  his  every  thought  and  effort.  As  a  me- 
chanic, any  deviation  from  a  straight  line  or  a  sym- 
metrical curve  offended  him ;  as  a  business  man,  only 
scrupulous  exactitude  and  correctness  received  his 
approval;  as  a  legislator,  he  was  independent,  and 
only  such  measured  as  he  believed  to  be  right  in 
principle  commanded  his  support.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  would  not  turn  his  attention  earlier  to 
public  affairs.  Men  like  him  are  admirably  equipped 
to  give  to  the  administration  of  public  office  the  ad- 
vantage of  management  on  business  methods. 

Descended  from  Puritan  ancestors  rigidly  narrow 
in  theology,  he  was  himself  a  vigorous  advocate  of 
freedom  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  civil  and  political 
affairs. 

Throughout  his  life  he  looked  to  reason  and  con- 
science for  guidance ;  a  kind  and  loyal  husband  and  a 
loving  and  indulgent  father,  who  taught  by  his  own 
daily  example,  that  most  impressive  of  all  teachings. 
Handsome  in  person,  commanding  in  appearance, 
genial  in  manner,  generous  with  his  wealth,  and  with 
cheery  words,  his  winning  personality  was  universally 
respected  as  that  of  an  able  and  good  man. 

He  assumed  no  virtue  that  he  did  not  have.  A 
strong  man  mentally  and  morally,  he  was,  at  all  times 
and  wherever  placed,  outspoken  in  his  opinions  and 
with  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1886  his  health  was  im- 
paired by  a  severe  attack  of  erysipelas,  and  on  Decem* 
her  10th  of  that  year  he  passed  away  from  earth  sud- 
denly in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  No  higher 
eulogium  could  be  spoken  of  any  man  than  that  pro- 
nounced upon  him  by  an  old  neighbor,  who  said :  "  I 
have  known  George  W.  Morrill  for  sixty  years.  In 
all  that  time  he  never  did  a  dishonorable  thing.  He 
could  not  entertain  a  dishonorable  thought." 


REV.  D.  GORDON  E8TE8,  D.D. 

Rev.  D.  Gk>rdon,  Estes,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Maiden, 
Mass.,  and  received  his  early  education  at  the  semi- 
nery  in  Andover,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  of  the 
class  of  1889.  He  was  for  a  short  time  junior  partner 
of  an  old-established  mercantile  house  in  Boston. 

He  entered  the  middle  class  of  the  "  General  The- 
ological Seminary  "  at  New  York,  and  in  1845  was 
ordained  priest  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
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by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Manton  Eastburn,  D.D.,  in  St. 
Peter*8,  Salem.  His  first  parish  was  St.  James' 
Church,  Amesbury,  Mass.  In  1847,  during  a  visit  to 
Europe,  he  was  matriculated  as  a  member  of  the 
Halle  Wittenberg  University,  and  attended  lectures 
of  Professors  Roediger  and  Tholluck.  In  1848  he 
was  present  at  the  forcing  of  the  Ducal  Bastile  of 
Venice;  also  in  Naples  during  their  attempt  at  revo- 
lution ;  and  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  memorable 
"Four  Days  of  June." 

On  account  of  a  bronchial  trouble,  he  parsed  two 
winters  in  Florida,  one  in  New  Orleans,  and  resided 
several  years  in  the  West  as  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  St.  Louis  ;  Christ  Church,  Boonville ;  and 
Christ  Church,  Lexington,  Mo.,  in  the  diocese  of 
Bishop  Hawks.  From  St.  Paul's  College,  Missouri, 
with  his  dear  friend  and  classmate,  William  B.  Cor- 
byn,  he  received  the  honorary  d^ree  of  D.D. 

He  returned  to  Amcsbury  and  to  his  first  parish, 
which  he  was  again  obliged  to  leave,  and  passed  a 
winter  in  St.  Croix,  West  Indies,  but  never  recovered 
his  health,  and,  after  great  suffering,  died  of  Bright'i 
disease  at  his  residence  at  Hillside,  Amesbury. 

He  was  a  man  of  gentle  dignity,  high  culture, 
amiable  and  affable,  a  dear  lover  of  a  good  joke,  cour- 
teous, hospitable  and  generous.  These  qualities 
made  him  universally  beloved. 

He  married  Hannah  M.,  youngest  daughter  of 
Paul  Moody,  of  Lowell. 


M.  D.  F.  8TEERE. 

Among  the  business  men  who  have  made  their  home 
in  Amesbury,  few  have  given  such  evidence  of  enter- 
prise, perseverance  and  skill  as  the  subject  of  this 
notice.  Born  in  Pascoag,  R.  I.,  in  1828,  he,  like 
many  New  England  boys,  was  compelled  to  seek  the 
means  of  a  livelihood  at  an  early  age.  To  him  the 
battle  of  life  was  earnest;  but  with  a  mind  trained 
to  industry,  he  entered  a  woolen-mill,  learning  every 
department  of  the  business,  with  the  hidden  resolu- 
tion to  win  success.  It  was  thus  he  shaped  his  future 
years  for  the  good  fortune  which  followed  honest  en- 
deavor. Advancing  step  by  step,  he  soon  became  the 
owner  of  a  mill  in  Uxbridge  and  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods  in  that  town,  when  he 
received  a  call  to  take  charge  of  the  Amesbury 
Woolen  Company's  mills,  one  of  the  largest  concerns 
at  that  time  in  New  England,  and  receiving  a  salary 
at  one  period  larger  than  that  paid  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  From  1858,  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years,  Mr.  Steere  was  employed  as  the  agent  of 
the  mills  in  this  town,  covering  a  period  of  their 
greatest  prosperity.  During  his  agency,  the  working 
capacity  of  the  company  was  doubled  by  the  building 
of  several  of  its  largest  factories,  the  water-power 
was  vastly  increased  by  the  erection  of  a  new  and 
large  reservoir  for  the  storage  of  water,  and  the  three 
companies  which  did  business  on  the  Powow  River 


were  consolidated  into  one  by  purchase,  over  which 
he  was  the  sole  agent.  In  1882  Mr.  Steere  resigned 
his  agency  to  seek  needed  rest.  In  1883-84  he  was 
called  to  represent  the  First  District  of  E^ex  in  the 
Legislature,  receiving  nearly  a  unanimous  vote.  The 
same  year  he  visited  Europe  in  company  with  the 
late  John  Gardner,  then  treasurer  of  the  Amesbury 
Mills.  But  one  born  to  such  active  business  could 
not  long  continue  unemployed,  and  he  soon  after  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  large  carriage  firm  of  Biddle  & 
Smart,  and  carries  into  that  industry  the  same 
energy  of  character.  To  him  the  town  is  in  part  in- 
debted for  the  building  of  the  fine  opera-house  which 
now  adorns  Main  Street. 


CHAPTER   CXXVI. 
MERBIMAC. 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  DAVIS. 

The  town  of  Merrimac  constituted  the  West  Par- 
ish of  Amesbury  until  its  incorporation  as  a  separate 
municipality,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1876.  It  is  situa- 
ted on  the  north  side  of  the  river  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  and  covers  a  territory  about  three  miles 
long  by  two  and  a  half  miles  wide,  bounded  on  its 
four  sides  by  the  Merrimac  River,  the  city  of  Haver- 
hill, the  New  Hampshire  line  and  the  parent  town  of 
Amesbury.  It  is  described  in  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion as  **all  the  territory  now  within  the  town  of 
Amesbury,  in  the  County  of  Elasex,  comprised  within 
the  following  limits,  that,  is  to  say,  beginning  at  a 
point  on  the  Merrimac  River  at  the  middle  of  the 
mouth  of  Pressey's  Creek  (so  called);  thence  running 
northerly  in  a  straight  line  to  the  most  northerly 
point  of  land  on  the  southerly  side  of  Kimball's  Pond ; 
thence  northwesterly  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point 
on  the  town  line,  dividing  Amesbury  and  Newton, 
N.  H.,  2050  feet  west  from  the  Monument  on  the 
State  line,  dividing  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, situated  on  a  road  leading  from  Newton  to 
Amesbury,  and  near  the  house  of  Arthur  Robert- 
shaw ;  thence  westerly,  southwesterly  and  southeast- 
erly as  the  present  division  lines  run  between  the 
said  town  of  Newton,  City  of  Haverhill  and  said  town 
of  Amesbury  to  a  point  on  the  Merrimac  River ; 
thence  easterly  by  the  Merrimac  River  to  the  point 
of  beginning." 

This  territory  is  beautifully  diversified  by  hill, 
valley  and  plain,  and  shares  largely  the  picturesque 
qualities  for  which  both  shores  of  the  Merrimac 
River  are  distinguished.  Ou  the  south  and  west  ex- 
tends a  range  of  hills  known  as  *'Long"  and  "  Red 
Oak,"  which  are  easy  of  access  and  from  which  inter- 
esting views  may  be  obtained  of  the  undulating 
slopes  through  which,  like  a  silver  thread,  the  river 
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stretches  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  From  these 
points  of  view  glimpses  may  be  obtained,  across  and 
beyond  the  fields  and  forests  nearer  at  hand,  of 
church-spires  along  the  New  Hampshire  line,  while 
on  the  west  "Birch  Meadow,"  with  its  scattered 
farm-houses,  and  the  summit  of  "  Brandy  Brow,"  the 
meeting-place  of  four  towns  and  two  States,  catch  the 
eye,  and  on  the  south  and  east  and  northeast  the 
West  Newbury  highlands  and  "  Bear  Hill "  complete 
the  panorama  of  which  the  villages  of  Merrimac,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  are  the  central  and  salient 
points.  Near  by  is  the  birth-place  of  Whittier,  within 
the  limits  of  Haverhill,  but  near  the  Merrimac  line, 
and  bounded  by  the  landscape  which,  if  it  did  not 
create  the  poet,  at  least  kindled  his  imagination  and 
inspired  his  pen. 

The  date  of  the  settlement  of  the  West  Parish  of 
Amesbury  cannot  be  definitely  fixed.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  Edward  Cottle  was  located  in  that  sec- 
tion at  a  very  early  period,  and  that  Samuel  Foot  and 
John  Pressey  were  there  respectively  in  1659  and  1664. 
Henry  Tuxbury,  Thomas  Nichols,  John  Grimpsen 
and  Thomas  Sargent  were  all  settled  there  before 
1670,  while  the  Aliens  and  Fowlers  and  Morses  were 
to  be  found  there  as  early  as  the  year  1700.  What 
is  now  Merrimac  was  called  Jamaco  at  an  early  date, 
and  for  a  century  or  more  it  continued  to  bear  that 
name.  As  the  fear  of  Indian  raids  grew  less  year  by 
year,  the  eagerness  for  landed  possessions  which  char- 
acterized the  settlers  of  New  England  pushed  the 
wave  of  population  farther  and  farther  into  outlying 
districts,  and  under  the  influence  of  this  wave  Jamaco 
increased  gradually  in  population,  adding  yearly  new 
families  and  new  names  to  the  settlement.  The  Davis, 
Kelly  and  Clement  families  made  their  appearance 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  about  the  year 
1722  Abraham  Merrill  removed  to  Jamaco  from  New- 
bury with  his  family,  including  three  sons, — Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob, — whose  descendants  have  until 
recently  been  numerous  within  its  limits. 

At  an  earlier  date  John  Martin  and  Joseph  Peaslee 
became  settlers,  the  latter  locating  himself  in  Newton, 
then  within  the  Salisbury  grant,  and  finally  in  Haver- 
hill, where  he  died.  Joseph  Lankester,  Samuel 
Hadley  and  the  families  of  Blaisdell  and  Hoyt  were 
also  there  at  an  early  date,  and  as  early  as  1666  a 
grant  of  land  was  made  to  Thomas  Harvey.  A 
Thomas  Harvey  was  a  ship  carpenter  and  built  ves- 
sels at  Jamaco,  on  land  granted  to  him  by  the  town, 
in  1710.  He  was  chosen  a  deputy  in  1690,  '94,  '97, 
'99,  1706,  '08,  '13  and  '14.  At  various  times  in  the 
history  of  this  district  the  names  of  Chase  and  Ken- 
drick  also  appear  and  many  others,  some  of  which 
have  been  long  extinct. 

As  early  as  1715  the  population  of  the  West  Dis- 
trict had  so  far  increased  as  to  warrant  the  desire  for 
a  meeting-house  within  its  limits.  Indeed,  a  vote, 
afterwards  reconsidered,  was  passed  by  the  town  in 
that  year  to  build  a  house  in  that  district.    In  1722 


the  town  agreed  definitely  to  the  plan  and  a  meeting- 
house was  at  once  erected.  The  West  Parish  agreed 
to  pay  the  salary  of  their  minister,  and  thus  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  parishes  was  accomplished,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  General  Court  in  1725.  On 
the  19th  of  May,  1726,  the  new  church  was  organized 
and  the  church  covenant  was  signed.  Previous  to 
the  organization  of  the  church  the  parish,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  on  the  6th  of  July,  1725,  voted  to  invite 
Joseph  Parsons  to  settle  as  its  minister.  After  some 
negotiations  with  Mr.  Parsons  he  declined  the  invi- 
tation, and  was  afterwards  ordained,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1726,  as  the  third  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Bradford,  where  he  died,  May  4,  1765. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  parish,  held  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, 1725,  a  commitee  of  two  was  appointed  to 
visit  Mr.  Hale,  of  Boxford,  or  Mr.  Samuel  Coffin  or 
Mr.  Edmund  March,  of  Newbury,  or  Mr.  Wingate,  of 
'*Hamtown,"  and  if  possible  secure  one  of  them  to 
preach  three  or  four  Sabbaths.  On  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1725,  the  committee  reported  that  they  had  se- 
cured Mr.  Wingate,  and  the  parish  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Captains  Foot  and  Stephens  and 
Mr.  John  Blaisdell,  to  confer  with  Mr.  Wingate  con- 
cerning an  engagement  to  **  preach  for  a  consider- 
able time." 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  dd  of  January,  1726,  it 
was  unanimously  voted  "to  observe  a  day  of  fasting 
for  to  seek  the  blessing  of  heaven,  and  Thursday  y" 
20th  of  January  instant,  was  the  day  appointed,  and 
Mr.  Wells,  of  the  First  church,  Mr.  Cushing,  of  Salis- 
bury, and  Mr.  Gooken,  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  were 
chosen  to  carry  on  the  work  of  a  fi^ist  &  to  advise  who 
to  call  to  y'  work  of  ministry."  As  a  result  of  the 
advice  sought,  Mr.  Wingate  was  invited  to  perma- 
nently settle  with  a  salary  of  "  four  score  pound  a 
year  for  the  first  two  years  and  afterward  a  hundred 
a  year,  and  the  use  of  the  Pasnedg."  It  was  also 
agreed  to  give  him  thirty  cords  of  wood  each  year, 
and  that "  in  case  his  family  should  increase,  there 
should  bean  increase  of  salary;  and  in  case  he  should 
settle  in  the  Precinct  and  provide  for  himself  a  horse 
and  a  dwelling-place,  he  should  receive  fifty  pounds  a 
year  for  the  first  four  years  over  and  above  his  fixed 
salary.'* 

Mr.  Wingate  accepted  the  invitation,  and  it  was 
voted  **  to  observe  the  19th  of  May  as  a  day  of  fast- 
ing and  specially  seeking  the  blessing  of  Heaven  U[»on 
the  anticipated  ordination."  The  fast  was  held  as 
proposed,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wells,  of  Amesbury,  Rev.  Mr. 
Gushing,  of  Salisbury  East  Parish,  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons, 
of  Salisbury  West  Parish,  Rev.  Mr.  Tufts,  of  New- 
bury West  Parish,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Haverhill, 
were  present.  On  the  same  day,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  the  church  was  organized  and  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  consisting  of  fifteen  articles,  was  made 
and  acknowledged,  and  Rev.  Paine  Wingate,  John 
Foot,  Thomas  Fowler,  Abraham  Merrill,  Thomas 
Colby,    Titus   Wells,    Valentine    Rowell,    Samuel 
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Stevens,  Joseph  Sargent,  Joseph  Bartlett,  Philip 
Eowell,  William  Moulton,  Tappan  Ordway,  John 
Blasdell  and  Abraham  Merrill,  Jr.  signed  the  follow- 
ing church  covenant : 

**rora8inach  m  the  Lord  hath  accepted  ns  sinful  wretches  into  cove- 
nant with  hia  Mi^Mty,  In  Christ  we  therefore  avouch  the  Lord  to  be  our 
God,  and  make  firm  and  sure  covenant  with  his  Mi^jeety  and  one  with 
another  (through  the  grace  of  Christ)  to  give  up  ourselves  to  him ;  to 
sabmit  to  his  Government  and  all  his  holy  ordinances,  acknowledging 
him  for  oar  Prophet,  Priest  and  King ;  to  walk  before  him  in  all  things 
•ccording  to  the  rule  of  his  Word ;  shunning  all  Atheism  and  Anti* 
Christianism  with  all  other  errors  and  pollutions  in  the  worship  of  God. 
We  do  also  bind  ourselvea  to  walk  together  with  the  Church  and  all  the 
members  of  it  in  mntnal  love  and  watchfulness  to  the  building  up  of 
esch  other  in  the  faith  and  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  to  yield  obe- 
dienoe  to  his  holy  will  and  to  carry  on  the  duties  of  his  worship  in  pub- 
lic and  private  according  to  Gospel  order  und  institution  ;  hereby 
cnving  help  at  God*s  hands  for  performance  hereof  we  do  also  with 
ouselves  give  np  our  seed  unto  the  Lord  to  be  his  people  and  to  submit 
under  the  watch  and  discipline  of  this  Church  according  to  the  Rules  of 
Christ.'* 

The  church  having  concurred  in  the  invitation  to 
Mr.  Wingate  to  settle,  the  ordination  took  place  on 
the  15th  of  June,  1726.  Rev.  Mr.  Wells,  of  Ames- 
bury,  offered  an  introductory  prayer ;  Rev.  Mr.  Goo- 
ken,  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  preached  the  sermon  from 
John  20 :  15 ;  Rev.  Mr.  Tufts,  of  Newbury,  made  the 
ordaining  prayer;  Rev.  Mr.  Gushing,  of  Salisbury, 
gave  the  charge ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Salisbury, 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  On  the  13th  of  July 
Abraham  Merrill  and  Joseph  Colby  were  chosen  dea- 
cons, and  the  church  organization  was  complete. 

The  following  list  of  persons  included  in  the  first 
rate  for  the  minister's  salary  will  convey  a  pretty  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Jamaco  in  1726 : 


Abraham  Merrill. 
Abner  Whittier. 
Beqjamin  Badley. 
Catting  Feavor. 
David  Sargent. 
Xpbraim  Pemberton. 
Jacob  Hoyt. 
Jonathan  Colby. 
Jonathan  Sargant. 
John  Preasey. 
Thomas  Davis. 
John  Martin. 
Samuel  Hadley,  Jr. 
Nathaniel  Merrill. 
Joeaph  Hadley. 
George  Hadley. 
Henry  Dow. 
Mioah  Lanckester. 
William  Pressey. 
Abraham  Colby. 
Benony  Tucker. 
Jowph  Bartlett 
Charles  Sargent,  Jr. 
Daniel  Hoyt. 
nias  Colby. 
Sben  Atwot. 
PhiUp  Bowell. 
Joeeph  Sargent. 
Philip  Sargent,  Jr. 
Nahemlab  Heath. 
Samoel  Martin. 
Kara  Tucker. 
BIchard  Goodwin. 
Samoal  SUvar. 
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Joeeph  Moody. 
John  Lauckester. 
Philip  Sargent 
Thomas  Beedle,  Jr. 
Thomas  Rowell. 
John  Foot,  Jr. 
Timothy  Sargent. 
James  Ordway. 
Timothy  Colby. 
Jonathan  Clement 
Samuel  Poore. 
John  Ordway. 
John  Harvey. 
Jonah  Fowler. 
Jacob  Sargent  Jr. 
William  Sargent,  Jr. 
David  Coope. 
Jonathan  Nichols. 
Henry  Trussell. 
Joseph  Pregett. 
Joeeph  Collins. 
Nathaniel  Daviea. 
JedidUh  Titcomb. 
Jeremiah  Fowler. 
William  Moulton. 
John  Whittier. 
Samuel  Foot 
Joseph  Currier. 
John  Daviea. 
Samuel  Stevens. 
Joseph  Harvey. 
John  Bartlett  Sr. 
Joeeph  Shoort. 
William  Harvey. 


Jonathan  Cleark. 
Johu  Hoyt 
Thomas  Dow. 
John  Sargent 
Jacob  Pressey. 
Abner  Brown. 
Benjamin  Tucker. 
Charles  Allen. 
Daniel  Sargent 
Ephraim  Daviea. 
Francis  Davies. 
Timothy  Hoyt. 
Samuel  Davies. 
Samuel  Hunt. 
John  Straw. 
John  Hunt. 
William  Davies. 
Samuel  Hadley. 
Bichard  Kelley. 
Isaac  Colby. 
Joseph  Lanckester. 
Thomas  Stevens,  Jr. 
John  Nichols. 
Bobert  Bing. 
John  Pressey. 
Jacob  Sargent 
John  BUisdell. 
Joseph  Davies,  Jr. 


William  Fowler. 
Titus  WoUs. 
Jonathan  Ferrin. 
Isaac  Bogers. 
Ezekiel  Colby. 
Samuel  Juell. 
Henry  Trussell,  Jr. 
Philip  CalL 
Thomas  Beedle. 
Thomas  Colby. 
Jonathan  Kelley. 
James  Daw. 
Samuel  Colby,  Jr. 
Nathaniel  Tucker. 
Israel  Toung. 
Valentine  BowelL 
Jonathan  Davies. 
Thomas  BarUett 
Thomas  Fowler. 
Andrew  Bowen. 
Joseph  Davis. 
John  Fowler. 
Capt  Johu  Foot. 
Bobert  Beedle. 
John  Bartlett,  Jr. 
Thomas  Wells. 
Charles  Sargent 


Mr.  Wingate's  ministry  was  a  long  and  eminently 
successful  one.  It  continued  nearly  sixty  years,  and 
terminated  only  with  his  life  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1786.  He  was  born  in  Hampton,  N.  H.,  in  June, 
1703,  and  was  the  son  of  Joshua  Wingate,  of  that 
town.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1723,  and  must 
have  been  settled  in  Amesbury  soon  afler  the  close  of 
his  theological  studies.  His.  wife  was  Mary  Balch, 
and  his  children  were  Paine,  who  married  Eunice 
Pickering ;  Mary,  who  married  Ephraim  Elliot ; 
Betsey,  who  married  a  Bartlett ;  Sarah,  who  married 
Samuel  Bradley;  John,  who  married  two  wives, — a 
Webster  and  a  Kimball ;  Joshua,  who  married  Han- 
nah Carr;  Abigail,  who  married  an  Ingalls;  and 
Joseph,  who  married  Judith  Carr.  Paine  Wingate, 
the  oldest  child,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1759,  and 
after  preaching  several  years  in  Hampton,  N.  H., 
became  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Representative  and  Senator  from  that 
State  in  the  United  States  Congress.  He  died  at 
Stratham,  N.  H.,  March  7, 1838,  in  the  ninety-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Paine  Wingate, 
lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Merrimac,  and  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  is  cut  on  his  monument : 

"In  memory  of 

BkT.  PaINB  WUfOATK, 

First  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Amesbury  West  Parish.  In  his  meak- 
ness  and  moderation  unaffected  Piety  and  Benevolence  were  eminently 
conspicuous.  The  People  of  his  charge  were  for  a  long  series  of  yean 
edified  by  his  preaching  and  animated  to  the  practice  of  pure  Beligion 
by  his  example.  Having  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  his  mlnia- 
terial  office  near  sixty  years,  beloved  and  honored  by  those  who  best 
knew  him,  he  departed  this  life  in  cheerful  expectation  of  a  better  on 
the  19th  of  Feb.,  17S6,  EUt  83." 

Mrs.  Wingate  survived  her  husband  less  than  two 
years,  and  having  died  on  the  9th  of  October,  1787,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  was  buried  by  his  side.  As  her 
epitaph  states,  the  monument  over  her  grave  wai 
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erected  **  to  record  the  virtues  of  the  dead  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  living." 

In  1787  a  new  meeting-house  was  erected,  and  in 
the  next  year  the  church,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
parish,  invited  Rev.  Francis  Welch  to  settle,  offering 
him  the  use  of  the  parsonage,  one  hundred  pounds  as 
a  settlement  and  a  yearly  salary  of  eighty  pounds. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  on  the  8d  of  June, 
1789,  the  ordination  took  place,  at  which  Rev.  Mr. 
Webster,  of  Salisbury ;  Rev.  Mr.  Ames,  of  Newton  ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  of  Southampton  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Merrill, 
of  Plaistow;  Rev.  Mr.  Cummings,  of  Billerica;  Rev. 
Mr.  Adams  and  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Haverhill ;  Rev. 
Mr.  Peabody,  of  Atkinson ;  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Kimball,  of  Newbury ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Dutch 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Bradford,  constituted  the  or- 
daining council.  Mr.  Cummings  offered  the  intro- 
ductory prayer,  Mr.  Merrill  preached  the  sermon 
from  Phil.  1:  8,  Mr.  Noyes  made  the  ordaining 
prayer,  Mr.  Webster  gave  the  charge,  Mr.  Adams  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  and  Mr.  Peabody  made  the 
concluding  prayer. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Welch  was  a  short  one,  but 
long  enough  to  impress  the  people  of  his  charge 
with  his  dignity  and  uprightness  of  character,  with 
the  example  of  his  Christian  lifr,  with  his  eminent 
ability  and  eloquence,  and  to  win  their  warmest  affec- 
tion. He  died  December  15,  1793,  and  the  slab  cov- 
ering his  grave  in  the  cemetery  in  Merrimac  bears 
the  following  inscription : 

*'  Thli  Monament 
{*  aacred  to  th«  dott  and  memory  of  the 
Rkv.  Fbancu  Welch, 
■on  of  Joseph  Welch,  Etq.,  of  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  who  suddenly  departed 
this  life  December  15, 1793,  in  the  twenty-eighth  yMtr  of  his  age  and 
fifth  of  his  ministry ;  within  a  year  of  hie  nuptial  contract  with  Miss 
PrlscilU  Adams,  who  remains  with  an  iufikut  to  mourn  the  lose  of  a 
tender  and  aRectionate  husband. 

"Through  the  snares  and  dangers  of  life  Reason  uucontrouled  held 
the  Empire  of  his  breast  Religion  was  his  polar  star.  Modest  without 
diffldenoe,  steadfast  without  bigotry  and  devout  without  snperstitioD,  he 
well  combined  the  most  important  qualifications  for  the  ministerial  of- 
fice, and  discharged  it  with  faithfulness,  reputation  and  success.  Taken 
from  proq>ect8  of  extensive  usefulness,  and  leaving  an  evidence  of  his 
worth  in  the  universal  lamentation  of  his  acquaintance,  he  has  led  the 
way  to  thorn  blissful  mansions  which  he  earnestly  labored  to  fill  with 
Inhabitants." 

Mr.  Welch,  as  his  gravestone  states,  was  the  son  of 
Joseph  Welch,  of  Plaistow ;  and  his  mother's  maiden- 
name  was  Hannah  Chase.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1787,  in  the  class  with  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Abiel  Abbot,  William  Cranch,  Thaddeus  Mason  Har- 
ris, James  Lloyd,  Samuel  Putnam  and  others  who 
lived  to  win  a  national  reputation.  His  parents  were 
Baptists,  and  though  his  departure  from  ancestral 
faith  was  a  source  of  domestic  anxiety  for  a  time,  his 
father,  at  a  later  day,  united  with  a  Congregational 
Church ;  and  a  younger  brother  followed  him  into 
the  Congregational  ministry.  He  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  with  Rev.  Giles  Merrill,  of  Plaistow, 
and  married,  December  6, 1792,  Priscilla,  daughter  of 


Rev.  Phineas  Adams,  of  the  West  Church  in  Haver- 
hill. 

In  May,  1794,  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Jona- 
than Brown,  which  was  declined,  and  in  November 
in  the  same  year  Rev.  David  Smith  was  invited,  and 
accepted,  and  on  the  17th  of  January,  1795,  Mr. 
Smith  was  ordained.  The  council  consisted  of  the 
following  ministers :  Noyes,  of  Southampton,  N.  H.; 
Dana  and  Frisbie,  of  Ipswich ;  Merrill,  of  Plaistow, 
N.  H.;  Adams,  of  Haverhill ;  Peabody,  of  Atkinson, 
N.  H.;  Allen,  of  Bradford  ;  Eaton,  of  Boxford  ;  Kel- 
ley,  of  Hampstead,  N.  H.;  and  Dutch,  of  Bradford; 
and  Mr.  Peabody  offered  the  introductory  prayer. 
Mr.  Dana  preached  the  sermon  from  1  Thess.  ii :  5-8, 
Mr.  Merrill  made  the  ordaining  prayer,  Mr.  Noyes 
gave  the  charge,  Mr.  Adams  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship and  Mr.  Frisbie  made  the  concluding  prayer. 

At  the  end  of  a  little  over  five  years  from  the  set- 
tlement of  Mr.  Smith,  an  irreconcilable  difficulty 
grew  up  between  him  and  the  parish,  in  which  at 
first  the  church  took  no  part,  except  to  oppose  the 
efforts  of  the  parish  to  bring  about  his  dismission. 
His  relations  with  the  parish  became  at  last,  however, 
so  unpleasant  that  a  council  was  called,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  22d  of 
May,  in  the  year  1800. 

Mr.  Smith  was  the  son  of  Col.  Isaac  and  Eunice 
(Adams)  Smith,  and  was  born  in  Ipswich,  Maas., 
July  23,  1761.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1790, 
and  studied  theology  with  his  pastor,  Rev.  Joseph 
Dana.  After  leaving  Amesbury,  he  was  employed 
for  a  time,  by  the  Missionary  Society,  as  a  traveling 
preacher  in  Western  New  York,  and  after  residences 
in  Haverhill,  and  in  Bath,  N.  H.,  he  finally  fixed  his 
home  in  Portland,  Me.,  where  he  died  May  19,  1837. 
He  was  married  twice — first,  to  the  widow  of  his 
predecessor  in  the  Amesbury  pulpit.  Rev.  Francis 
Welch,  to  whom  he  was  married  September  27,  1795, 
and  second  to  a  lady  of  Portland,  by  the  name  of 
Cutler.  His  children,  all  by  his  first  wife,  were 
John  Adams,  born  in  Amesbury,  December  20,  1797  ; 
David,  born  in  Amesbury,  July  3,  1799;  William 
Perkins,  born  in  Haverhill,  June  10,  1801;  Mary, 
born  in  Haverhill,  July  23,  1803;  Elizabeth,  born  in 
Haverhill,  January  17,  1805 ;  Charles  Henry,  born  in 
Bath,  N.  H.,  December  12,  1809;  and  Myra  Adams, 
bom  in  Bath,  N.  H.,  September  21, 1812. 

After  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Smith  the  church  re- 
gained without  a  pastor  until  June  6,  1804,  when 
Rev.  Samuel  Mead,  of  Danvers,  was  installed.  The 
council  at  his  installation  consisted  of  Rev.  Messrs. 
Hull,  of  Amesbury;  Wadsworth,  of  Danvers;  Kelley, 
of  Hampstead,  N.  H.;  Dutch,  of  Bradford ;  Tomp- 
kins, of  Haverhill ;  Woods,  of  Newbury ;  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Hull  offered  the  introductory  prayer,  Mr.  Wads- 
worth  preached  the  sermon  from  1  Tim.  iv:  6,  Mr. 
Kelley  made  the  installing  prayer,  Mr.  Dutch  gave 
the  charge,  Mr.  Tompkins  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship and  Mr.  Woods  made  the  concluding  prayer. 
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The  mioistry  of  Mr.  Mead  continued  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  28th  of  March,  1818.  He  was 
the  son  of  Zaccheus  and  Sarah  (Barlow)  Mead,  and 
was  horn  in  Rochester,  Mass.,  in  1766.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1787,  and  after  pursuing  for  a 
short  time  the  study  of  medicine,  prepared  himself 
for  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church 
in  Dan  vers  before  he  was  called  to  Amesbury.  He 
married,  at  Rochester,  January  1,  1797,  Susannah, 
daughter  of  Major  Earl  Clapp,  of  Rochester,  and 
afterwards  of  Woburn,  who,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  removed  to  Woburn.  Mr.  Mead  had  eight 
children, — Samuel  Barlow,  born  December  27,  1797 ; 
Jeremiah  Clapp,  March  4,  1800;  Susan  Clapp  and 
Sarah  Barlow,  twins,  November  15,  1802;  Anna 
Barstow,  Decembers,  1804;  Abby,  March  6,  1806; 
Mary,  April  16, 1809 ;  and  Jeremiah  Clapp  again,  Sep- 
tember 19, 1812. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Mead  the  church  was  again 
without  a  pastor,  and  this  time  for  a  period  of  eight  and 
a  halfyevs.  During  a  large  part  of  the  time  Rev.  Moses 
Welch,  of  Plaistow,  a  brother  of  the  second  pastor,  sup- 
plied the  pulpit,  having  been  ordained  as  an  evangel- 
ist on  the  7th  of  July,  1819.  In  that  year  he  was  en- 
gaged for  a  year's  supply,  and  the  engagement  was 
renewed  annually  in  the  four  succeeding  years.  In 
1824  he  was  invited  to  continue  the  supply  for  another 
year,  but  declined,  and  was  subsequently  installed 
over  the  church  in  Plaistow,  his  native  town,  Decem- 
ber 26,  1826,  and  died  in  Wenham,  February  17, 
1831. 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  P.  S.  Eaton,  who  was 
ordained  September  20, 1826.  At  his  ordination  Rev. 
Mr.  Welch  offered  the  introductory  prayer ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Eaton,  the  father  of  the  pastor,  preached  the  sermon 
from  1  Cor.  3:6;  Rev.  Mr.  Dodge  made  the  ordain- 
ing prayer;  Rev.  Mr.  Kelley.  of  Hampstead,  N.  H., 
gave  the  charge ;  Rev.  Mr.  Farnsworth,  of  Oxford, 
N.  H.,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship ;  Rev.  Mr.  Perry 
made  the  address  to  the  people ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Sawyer 
the  concluding  prayer. 

Mr.  Eaton's  ministry  continued  until  May  10, 1837, 
when  he  received  his  dismissal. 

Rev.  Peter  Sidney  Ekiton  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Peter 
and  Sarah  (Stone)  Eaton,  and  was  born  in  Boxford, 
October  7, 1798.  His  father  was  for  fifty-seven  years 
the  pastor  of  the  church  in  West  Boxford,  and  his 
mother's  father.  Rev.  Eliab  Stone,  was  for  sixty  years 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Reading, 
Mass.  Mr.  Eaton  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1818,  and 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1822,  and 
married,  at  Charlestown,  December  4, 1828,  Elizabeth 
Ann  Leman.  His  children  were  Sidney  Payson,  born 
Septeipber  16,  1829;  Henry  Martyn,  born  June  28, 
1835;  and  Elizabeth  Ann,  born  May  16,  1841.  He 
died  at  his  home  in  Chelsea,  March  13,  1863. 

On  the  Ist  of  November,  1837,  Rev.  Lucius  W. 
Clark  was  installed  as  the  next  pastor,  and  at  the  in- 
stallatiQn  the  sermon,  was  preached  by    Rev.   Mr. 


Fitch,  of  Boston ;  the  charge  was  given  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Peckham,  of  Plaistow ;  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Cushing,  of  the  East  Church  in  Haver- 
hill ;  and  the  address  to  the  people  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Keeler,  of  Amesbury  Mills. 

During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Clark  a  new  meeting- 
house was  erected  on  the  spot  occupied  by  the  present 
h'luse,  and  dedicated  September  18,  1839.  Mr.  Clark 
was  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  August  31,  1842, 
removed  to  Vermont,  and  died  in  Middlebury,  in  that 
State,  January  2,  1854.  He  was  the  son  of  James 
and  Jerusha  (Morey)  Clark,  of  Mansfield,  Conn.,  and 
was  born  in  that  town  July  2,  1801.  He  graduated  at 
Brown  Univeriiity  in  1825,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Mendon  Asssociation  in  October,  1826.  On 
the  9th  of  December,  1829,  he  was  ordained  as  pastor 
of  the  church  at  South  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  and  after 
three  years  was  dismissed.  He  afterwards  supplied  a 
pulpit  in  Plymouth  five  years,  and  went  from  that 
town  to  Amesbury.  He  married,  April  30,  1830, 
Lucy  Beard  Jacobs,  widow  of  Dr.  Simon  Jacobs,  of 
Oakham,  Mass.,  and  daughter  of  Rev.  Daniel  and 
Lucy  (Beard)  Tomlinson,  of  Oakham.  Mr.  Clark  had 
two  children, — Lucy  Maria,  born  February  12,  1832, 
and  Lucius  Watson,  born  January  22,  1834. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Clark  was  Rev.  Henry  B. 
Smith,  who  was  ordained  December  29,  1842.  The 
sermon  at  the  ordination  was  preached  by  Rev. 
William  Allen,  D.D.,  of  Northampton ;  the  ordaining 
prayer  was  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Perry,  of  East  Brad- 
ford; the  charge  was  given  by  Rev.  Jonathan  F. 
Stearns,  of  Newburyport ;  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
by  Rev.  Edward  A.  Lawrence,  of  Haverhill ;  and  the 
address  to  the  people  by  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Withington,  of 
Newbury.  Mr.  Smith's  ministry  continued  until  Sep- 
tember 29,  1847,  when  he  was  dismissed  to  accept  a 
professorship  in  Amherst  CoUegf.  Mr.  Smith  was  the 
son  of  Henry  Arixene  (Southgate)  Smith,  and  was 
born  in  Portland,  Me.,  November  21,  1815.  He  grad- 
uated at  Bowdoin  College  in  1834,  and  immediately 
after  served  as  tutor  in  the  college,  studied  theology 
at  Andover  and  Bangor,  and  spent  a  year  or  two  in 
professional  preparation  at  Halle  and  Berlin,  in 
Europe.  After  leaving  Amesbury  he  was  professor 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  Amherst  College 
from  1847  to  1850,  and  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York 
from  1850  to  1854,  when  he  became  professor  of  sys- 
tematic theology  in  the  same  institution,  and  died  in 
New  York  February  7,  1877.  He  married,  January 
5, 1843,  Elizabeth  L.,  daughter  of  Rev.  William  Allen, 
D.D.,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  his  children  were 
Arixene  Southgate,  born  at  Amesbury,  November  2, 
1843 ;  Maria  Malleville  Wheelock,  born  at  Amesbury, 
December  15,  1845;  William  Allen,  born  at  Amherst, 
August  16,  1848 ;  and  Henry  Goodwin,  born  in  New 
York,  January  8,  1860. 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Albert  Paine,  who  was 
ordained  September  7, 1848,  on  which  occasion  Rev. 
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Henry  B.  Smith,  of  Amherst  College,  preached  the 
sermon ;  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Jackson,  of  Andover,  gave 
the  charge ;  Rev.  D.  T.  Fisk,  of  Belleville,  Newbury, 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship ;  and  Rev.  Dr.  L.  F. 
Dimmick,  of  Newburyport,  the  addreips  to  the  people. 
Mr.  Paine*s  ministry  continued  until' April  11,  1854, 
when,  at  his  own  request,  he  wa.s  dismissed.  He  was 
the  son  of  John  and  Betsey  Paine,  of  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  where  he  was  born,  July  21, 1819.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1841,  and,  aAer  studying  for  a  time  at 
Andover,  finished  his  theological  course  at  the  Auburn 
Seminary  in  1845.  He  married,  November  20, 1849> 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Patten  Sargent,  of  Amesbury,  and 
had  four  children, — Edward  Sargent,  born  May  3, 
1851 ;  Charles  Hamilton,  born  March  27, 1853 ;  Wil- 
liam  Alfred,  born  January  29,  1855;  and  Dolly 
Elizabeth,  born  October  16, 1856. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Paine  was  Rev.  Leander 
Thompson,  who  was  installed  September  20,  1854,  on 
which  occasion  Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  of  Providence, 
preached  the  sermon ;  Rev.  Ralph  Emerson,  D.D.,  of 
Newburyport,  made  the  installing  prayer ;  Rev.  Daniel 
Dana,  D.D.,  of  Newburyport,  gave  the  charge ;  Rev. 
Thomas  Laurie,  of  West  Roxbury,  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship;  and  Rev.  Albert  Paine  the  address  to  the 
people.  In  1859,  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, the  meeting-house  built  in  1839,  being  found  too 
small,  was  sold  and  removed  to  give  place  to  the  pres- 
ent house  of  worship,  which  was  at  once  erected  and 
dedicated  January  12, 1860.  The  old  house  was  after 
its  removal  used  for  a  time  for  public  purposes. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Thompson  continued  until  his 
dismissal.  May  2,  1867.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles 
and  Mary  (Wyman)  Thompson  and  was  born  in  Wo- 
bum,  Mass.,  March  7, 1812.  He  fitted  for  college  at 
Warren  Academy  in  Woburn,  and  graduated  at  Am- 
herst in  1835.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  at 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1838,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Andover  Association,  April  10,  1838.  He  was  or- 
dained as  an  evangelist  at  Woburn  November  30, 
1838,  and  after  supplying  the  pulpit  atGranby,  Mass., 
for  about  a  year,  sailed  from  Boston  for  Syria  as  a 
missionary,  January  24, 1840.  After  a  protracted  and 
severe  illness  he  returned  home  in  1843  and  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  South  Church  in  South  Had- 
ley,  Mass.,  December  13th  of  that  year.  He  was  dis- 
missed from  his  pastorate  at  his  own  request  August 
28,  1850,  and  from  that  time  until  his  settlement  at 
Amesbury  was  precluded  by  ill  health  from  engaging 
to  any  great  extent  in  the  labors  of  a  ministry.  After 
leaving  West  Amesbury  he  supplied  for  one  year  the 
pulpit  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Woltboro',  N. 
H.,  the  native  town  of  his  wife,  and  for  three  or  four 
years  the  Congregational  pulpit  in  Woburn,  his  own 
native  town.  During  the  last  thirteen  years  he  has 
been  obliged,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health,  to 
retire  from  the  pulpit  altogether.  He  has  made  his 
native  town  and  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  his 


home  and  devoted  himself  largely  to  literary  pursuits, 
chiefly  of  an  historical  character. 

Mr.  Thompson  married,  November  6,  1839,  Aon 
Eliza,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Clark)  Avery 
of  Wolfboro',  N.  H.,  and  had  six  children, — Charles 
Henry,  born  in  Jerusalem  September  27, 1840 ;  Edwin 
Wheelock,  bom  in  Beirut  December  13,  1841 ;  Mary 
Avery,  born  in  South  Hadley  March  25,1844;  Everett 
Augustine,  March  28,  1847 ;  Ann  Eliza,  October  29, 
1848 ;  and  Samuel  Avery,  born  in  Wolfboro'  October 
16,  1850. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1868,  Rev.  Lewis  Gregory 
was  ordained  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Thompson,  and 
was  dismissed  October  11,  1875.  On  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1876,  Rev.  W.  H.  Hubbard  was  installed 
and  was  dismissed  May  29,  1883.  Thomas  M. 
Miles  was  installed  January  17,  1884,  and  is  the 
present  pastor  of  the  church.  In  1879  the  name 
of  the  society  was  changed  from  the  Second  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Amesbury  to  the  First  Orthodox 
Congregational  Society  of  Merrimac,  and  now  bears 
that  name.  The  meeting-house  was  also  remodeled 
and  rededicated  January  1,  1879. 

The  history  of  the  Congregational  Church  has  been 
awarded  a  large  space  in  this  narrative  as  it  waar  the 
point  round  which  the  population  gradually  crystal- 
ized  which  has  now  become  the  town  of  Merrimac 
Indeed,  the  population  and  the  church  were  identical, 
and  no  history  of  the  town,  though  its  incorporation 
was  so  recent,  would  be  complete  without  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  municipality  from 
its  germ  in  the  church  and  parish. 

Until  1836  the  Congregational  Society  was  the  only 
religious  organization  within  the  limits  of  what  is 
now  Merrimac.  In  that  year  the  Universalists  built 
a  meeting-house,  and  in  the  next  year,  1837,  organized 
a  society.  Their  fii^  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Elbridge 
G  Brooks,  who  began  his  pastorate  in  1837  and  re- 
mained about  eighteen  months.  He  was  followed  by 
Rev.  J.  S.  Barry  in  1839,  and  Rev.  J.  J.  Locke  in  1841, 
who  preached  until  1843,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  George  G.  Strickland.  The  pastorate  of  Mr. 
Strickland  continued  five  years,  during  which  he 
married  Ruth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Jonathan  B. 
Sargent,  a  leading  member  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Strickland  was  followed  in  1849  by  Rev.  L. 
Howe,  who  preached  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  in 
1851  by  Rev.  H.  P.  Cutting.  Mr.  Cutting  was  fol- 
lowed in  1852  by  Rev.  J.  Davenport,  who  served 
about  three  and  a  half  years,  and  was  succeeded  in 
1856  by  Rev.  William  P.  Colby,  and  in  1858  by  Rev. 
Calvin  Damon.  The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Damon  con- 
tinued eight  years,  and  in  1868  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Potter 
became  the  pastor,  and  served  two  years ;  Rev.  W.  R. 
Wright  followed  in  1871,  preaching  one  year;  Rev^ 
W.  D.  Corkin  in  1874,  who  preached  two  years;  and 
Rev.  Henry  Jewell  in  1880,  after  a  supply  of  the 
pulpit  for  several  years  by  students  of  divinity.  Mr. 
Jewell  occupied  the  pulpit  four  years,  performing 
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his  parochial  duties  with  earnestness  and  fidelity, 
and  winning  the  affection  and  respect  of  not  only  his 
own  people,  but  the  whole  community.  Bev.  Anson 
Titus  followed  in  1884,  who  has  recently  dissolved 
his  relations  with  the  society,  and  left  it  at  present 
without  a  pastor. 

The  Baptist  Society  at  Merrimacport  was  organized 
at  the  house  of  Levi  Williams  August  25,  1849. 
What  is  now  Merrimacport  was  then  called  the 
river  village  of  West  Amesbury,  and  the  church  in 
question  was  at  first  called,  until  1857,  the  West 
Amesbury  Baptixt  Church.  Previous  to  that  time, 
preaching  had  been  supplied  since  1847  by  Rev.  J. 
N.  Chase  and  Rev.  George  Keely,  of  Haverhill.  The 
public  recognition  of  the  church  took  place  at  Me- 
chanics' Hall,  September  20,  1849,  at  which  time 
there  were  thirty-seven  members,  and  the  church 
was  received  into  the  Salem  Baptist  AESociation,  at 
its  meeting  in  Lowell,  September  27,  1849.  Na- 
thaniel S.  Pinkham,  from  Concord,  N.  H.,  was  or- 
dained as  the  first  pastor,  March  28,  1850.  The  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Cummings,  of 
Concord,  N.  H. ;  Rev.  George  Keely,  of  Haverhill, 
made  the  ordaining  prayer;  and  Rev.  D.  C.  Eddy, cf 
Lowell,  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  The  meet- 
ing-house which  had  been  erected  by  the  society 
was  dedicated  on  the  same  day,  Rev.  Mr.  Pinkham 
preaching  the  sermon. 

The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Pinkham  closed  in  1852,  and 
Rev.  Josiah  H.  Tilton  followed  on  the  2l8t  ot  Sep- 
tember in  that  year,  who  preached  until  May  3, 1854. 
On  the  13th  of  September,  1854,  Rev.  S.  T.  Thatcher 
was  ordained  and  served  until  July,  1857,  at  which 
time  the  church  took  the  name  of  the  South  Ames- 
bury Baptist  Church,  and  held  it  until  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Merrimac  in  1876,  when  it  assumed  the  name 
of  the  Merrimacport  Baptist  Church,  by  which  it  is 
still  known. 

Rev.  Charles  Freeman  Foster  followed  Mr.  Pink- 
ham, December  4,  1857,  aud  remained  until  June  19, 
1859.  On  the  2d  of  the  following  September,  Rev. 
John  Richardson  became  the  pastor,  and  continued 
until  bis  resignation,  in  1864.  Rev.  James  J.  Peck, 
succeeded  May  2,  1865,  and  resigned  March  1,  1867» 
followed  by  Rev.  Obediah  E.  Cox,  August  1,  1869, 
who  resigned  July  3, 1870. 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Jonathan  E.  Brown,  who 
began  his  labors  November  1, 1870,  and  resigned  June 
1,  1871,  followed  by  Rev.  George  W.  Davis,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1871,  who  ended  his  pastorate  March  1,  1874. 
Until  July,  1878,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  R. 
G.  Farley,  Rev.  J.  H.  Cox,  Rev.  A.  Dunn  and  Rev. 
Otis  Wing.  In  July,  1878,  Rev.  J.  H.  Seaver  became 
th«  pastor,  and  closed  his  pastorate  in  August,  1882. 
After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Seaver  the  pulpit  was 
supplied  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Hodgkins,  of  Lawrence,  J. 
R.  Haskins,  of  Merrimac,  J.  K.  Chase,  of  South 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  and  W.  H.  Cossum,  of  Poughkeep- 
tie,  N.  Y.,  until  January,  1886,  when  the  present  pas- 


tor. Rev.  J.  E.  Dinsmore,  entered  on  his  pastorate. 
Another  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  the  cen- 
tral village  of  what  is  now  Merrimac  April  4, 1867, 
with  eighteen  members, — seven  males  and  eleven  fe- 
males,— and  was  recognized  by  an  assoctation  of 
Baptist  Churches  July  3,  1867.  The  first  sermon 
was  preached  before  the  new  society  July  14,  1867, 
by  Rev.  C.  H.  Corey,  D.D.,  president  of  the  Colver 
Institute,  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  from  Acts  5 :  38,  39. 
The  corner-stone  of  a  church  edifice  was  laid  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  July  13,  1869,  and  the  church 
was  dedicated  January  12, 1870,  Rev.  Dr.  Lorimer, 
of  Boston,  preaching  the  sermon.  The  following  pas- 
tors have  been  settled  over  this  church  :  Rev.  W. 
H.  Kling,  of  Baltic,  Conn., from  July,  1868,  to  January 
1,  1871;  Rev.  E.  M.  Bartlett,  of  Bath,  Me.,  from  Oc- 
tober, 1872,  to  July  1,  1876 ;  Rev.  W.  H.  CoflSn,  of 
Nantucket,  from  December  19,  1877,  to  January  31, 
1880;  Rev.  R.D.  Fish,  of  Cheshire,  Mass.,  from  April 
21, 1880,  to  August  20,  1882;  Rev.  J.  R.  Haskins,  of 
West  Acton,  Mass.,  from  June  1, 1883,  to  March  23, 
1884 ;  and  Rev.  S.  D.  Ashley,  of  Huntington,  Mass., 
the  prenent  pastor,  from  March  1, 1886. 

At  Merrimacport  there  is  a  Methodist  Society, 
which  was  organized  in  1875.  On  the  first  Sabbath  in 
December,  1874,  Rev.  E.  M.  Dinsmore,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  began  to  preach  in  Citizens'  Hall,  and 
awakened  a  deep  interest  among  the  people.  At 
the  next  Annual  Conference,  in  April,  1875,  he  was 
appointed  preacher  in  charge,  aud  on  the 5th  of  De- 
cember following  a  Methodiot  Church  was  organized, 
consisting  of  twelve  members.  Mr.  Dinsmore  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  whole  community,  and  un- 
der his  care  the  church  took  a  permanent  root* 
He  was  followed  in  1878  by  Rev.  N.  C.  Alger,  and  in 
1879  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Eaton.  In  1880  Rev.  Charles 
N.  Chase  was  appointed  pastor,  and  continued  in 
charge  until  1883,  being  succeeded  by  Rev.  F.  C. 
PilL*bury,  who  remained  one  yean  In  1884  the  pul- 
pit was  supplied  by  students  from  the  Boston  School 
of  Theology,  and  in  1885  Rev.  A.  R.  Lunt  received 
the  appointment  of  the  Conference,  and  remained 
two  years.  In  1887  Rev.  William  Love  was  assigned 
to  the  church,  and  is  still  its  pastor.  The  church 
continues  to  worship  in  Citizens'  Hall,  and  has  in- 
creased its  membership  to  thirty-six. 

During  the  summer  of  1877,  Episcopal  services 
were  held  for  the  first  time  in  Merrimac.  in  Sargent's 
Hall,  Rev.  Dr.  Twing,  of  New  York,  and  Rev.  E.  L. 
Drown,  of  Newburyport,  officiating.  During  some 
years  after  1877  occasional  services  were  held  at 
private  residences,  under  the  charge  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  S.  Beers,  of  Natick,  general  missionary  for  the 
diocese  of  Massachusetts.  Interest  in  the  services 
increasing,  regular  semi-monthly  services  have  been 
held  in  Coliseum  Hall  since  the  autumn,  of  1886. 
The  society  has  no  formal  organization,  but  is  known 
as  the  Merrimac  Episcopal  Mission. 
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The  Catholics  of  West  Am^bury,  now  Merrimac, 
first  held  services  in  Mechanics'  Hall  in  1870.  The 
society  being  a  mission  of  the  Amesbury  Parish,  has 
always  been  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  John  Brady,  of 
Amesbury.  At  the  time  of  its  organization  the  society 
numbered  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  contin- 
ued to  hold  its  services  in  Mechanics'  Hall  until  1884, 
when  its  growth  and  prosperity  warranted  the  erec- 
tion of  the  church  it  now  occupies  on  Green  Street, 
to  accommodate  its  numbers,  which  had  increased  to 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

Besides  the  churches,  it  is  proper  that  the  schools 
in  the  West  Parish  of  Amesbury  before  the  incor- 
poration of  Merrimac  should  find  a  place  in  this  narra- 
tive. The  education  of  the  youth  in  earlier  years 
was  of  a  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  character.  There 
were  scattered  schools  open  only  a  small  part  of  the 
year,  and  taught  by  masters  hired  by  votes  of  the 
town.  The  first  School  Board  in  Amesbury  was 
chosen  in  1792,  and  Rev.  Francis  Welch,  Willis 
Patten,  Mathias  Hoyt  and  John  Kelley  were  mem- 
bers from  the  West  Parish.  In  1803  there  were  in 
the  parish  four  school  districts — the  *'  River  District," 
receiving  $174.49,  with  fourteen  weeks  school  ;  the 
*'  Esquire  Sargent's,"  receiving  $181.17,  with  fourteen 
weeks;  the  •* Birch  Meadow,"  receiving  $135.10, 
with  eleven  weeks,  and  the  **  Highland,"  receiving 
$92.55,  with  eight  weeks.  At  the  time  of  the  in- 
corporation of  Merrimac,  in  1876,  there  were  within 
its  limits  eleven  schools, — a  high,  grammar,  inter- 
mediate and  primary  at  the  Centre, — ^a  high,  gram- 
mar and  primary  at  South  Amesbury  (now  Merrimac- 
port),  and  four  district  schools  at  Birch  Meadow, 
the  Landing,  Bear  Hill  and  the  Highlands. 
The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  the  schools 
at  that  time  was  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 
There  are  now  fourteen  schools  in  Merrimac — a  High, 
Centre  Grammar,  Centre  Intermediate,  Centre  First 
and  Second  Primaries,  Prospect  Street  First  and 
Second  Primaries,  Merrimacport  Grammar,  Merri- 
macporl  Intermediate  and  Primary,  and  the  Land- 
ing, Bear  Hill,  Birch  Meadow  and  Highland 
Schools.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  is 
four  hundred  and  seventy-six.  There  are  eight 
school-houses,  the  house  at  the  Centre  accommodating 
five  schools,  the  housa  in  Prospect  Street  two,  two  at 
Merrimacport,  accommodating  three,  and  one  for 
each  outlying  school. 

The  High  School  was  established  in  1873,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Wiggin  was  the  first  principal,  continuing  in 
charge  until  the  spring  of  1883,  and  followed  by 
Prof.  John  A.  Nichols,  who  served  during  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year.  In  the  autumn  of  1883,  George  F. 
Joyce  became  the  principal,  and  still  holds  the 
position.  In  1879,  Ellen  Gunnison  was  appointed 
assistant  and  continued  until  the  summer  of  1881, 
when  she  was  succeeded  by  Helen  K.  Spofibrd  who 
stills  holds  the  position. 

In  1873,  the  year  of  the  establishment  of  the  High 


School,  the  Grammar  School  at  South  Amesbury  (now 
Merrimacport)  was  raided  to  the  grade  of  a  High 
School,and  was  continued  as  such  until  1879,  when  it 
was  again  made  a  grammar  school. 

The  School  Boards  of  Merrimac  have  been  com- 
posed of  the  following  persons  : 


1876.  E.  M.  Dinmnore. 
0.  r.  Searey,  M.D. 
Wm.  H.  Hubbard. 

1877.  0.  F.  Seavey. 

C.  M.  Dinsmore. 
H.  J.  CuahlDg,  M.D. 

1878.  WnuChaM. 

H.  J.  Ciuhiof,  M.D. 
0  F.  S«iTey,  M.D. 

1879.  H.  J.  Gushing,  M.D. 
Frank  Wiggin. 
Henry  HaskelL 

1880.  C  F.  W.  Hubbard. 
H.  J.  Guahing.  M.D. 
Henry  Haakell. 

1881.  Henry  HaiikeU. 

H.  J.  Gushing,  M.D. 
Thomas  H.  Hoyt 


1882.  H.  J.  Gushing,  M.D. 
Thomas  H.  Hoyt. 
William  Ghaoe. 

1883.  Thomas  H.  Hoyt 
William  Ghase. 
M.  Perry  Sargent 

1881.  William  Ghase. 
M.  Perry  Sargent 
John  W.  Hobart,  M.D. 

1885.  M.  Perry  Sargent 
John  W.  Hobart,  M.D. 
Thomas  H.  Hoyt 

1886.  John  W.  Hobart,  M.D 
Thomas  H.  Hoyt 
Gharles  E.  Bowell. 

1887.  Thomas  H.  Hoyt 
Charles  E.  Bowell. 
John  W.  Hobart  M.D. 


There  are  other  features  in  the  history  of  the  We^t 
Parish  which  may  very  properly  be  alluded  to.  In 
1731  the  West  Parish  established  a  second  cemetery, 
having  purchased  land  of  Captain  John  Foot,  Jr.,  on 
the  plain,  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
burial-ground.  Another  purchase  was  made  of  Cap- 
tain Foot  of  two  hundred  and  ten  rods,  for  a  training- 
field  and  parish  uses,  to  **  lay  common  forever.'*  In 
1735  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  ferry  at 
Savage's  Neck,  and  it  was  finally  granted  by  the 
Quarter  Court  and  left  with  the  selectmen  to  manage. 

In  1737  a  way  two  rods  wide  was  opened  along  the 
river  bank,  from  the  river  landing  to  Cottle's  Landing 
near  Haverhill.  This  new  road  was  given  to  the 
town  by  Captain  John  Sargent,  Deacon  Thomas 
Stevens  and  others.  In  the  same  year  the  town 
voted  **  to  allow  and  pay  to  Captain  Thomas  Hoyt 
one  hundred  pounds  of  money  for  an  open  road  of 
two  rods  wide  through  his  land,  wheron  his  son 
Jacob  now  dwells,  beginning  at  ye  northeast  comer 
of  Hannah  Grant's  land  near  his  dwelling-house,  and 
so  through  said  Captain  Hoyt's  land  to  ye  highway 
near  ye  ould  Fort/*  Thomas  Hoyt  lived  at  the  Pond 
Hills  and  owned  the  large  farm  at  Tucker's  Hill 
where  Moses  B.  Hoyt  recently  lived,  and  his  sons 
John  and  Jacob  lived  on  that  farm.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  road  opened  was  the  present  Birchy 
Meadow  Road,  to  a  point  near  the  late  Enoch  Heath's 
land,  where  an  old  fort  once  stood.  William  Moul- 
ton,  through  whose  land  it  was  at  first  proposed  to 
open  a  road,  lived  where  the  late  Hon.  William 
Nichols  died. 

In  1757,  during  the  French  War,  Amesbury  was  re- 
quired to  furnish  forty-three  men  to  join  the  forces  at 
Kennebec,  Oswego  and  Crown  Point.  Of  these,  the 
West  Parish  men  were  probably : 

John  Martin.  Moses  Pressey. 

Bobert  Ring.  Jacob  Hoyt 

Samuel  Colby.  Joseph  Hanrey. 
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Timothy  Sftrgf  ot,  Jr. 
IiucFoot. 
Ephrmim  Sargent. 
Bartholomew  Perkioa. 
Joseph  Bnawell. 
Captain  Stephen  Sargent. 
Thomas  Clark. 
Timothy  Colley. 
Matthias  Hoyt 
Thomas  Sanders. 
PhUip  Sargent 


Philip  Hunt 
Thomas  Sargent  (3d). 
Jacob  Harvey. 
Trueworthy  Sargent. 
Joseph  Nichols. 
James  Sargent. 
Samuel  Foot. 
Samuel  Sargent,  Jr. 
Thomas  Stevens,  Jr. 
William  Williams. 
Gideon  Colby. 


In  the  same  year  a  draft  was  made  from  the  militia 
company  in  the  West  Parish  to  recruit  the  army 
under  the  Earl  of  Loudon, — including  John  Kelley, 
Joshua  Sargent,  Joseph  Colby,  Sargent  Huse,  Roger 
Colby,  Thomas  Williams,  Stephen  Sargent,  Jr.,  Jona- 
than Moulton,  Daniel  Hoyt,  Jonathan  Clements, 
Enoch  Chase,  Jr.,  Ephraim  Currier,  Jr.,  Benjamin 
Morse,  Wells  Chase,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Kelley  (3d),  David 
Currier,  Enoch  Nichols,  Joseph  Harvey,  Jr.,  Elliot 
Colby,  Nathan  Hoyt,  Joseph  Dow,  Jr.,  John  Kendrick, 
Nehemiah  Hardy  and  Christopher  Sargent.  Fort 
William  Henry,  which  was  their  destination,  sur- 
rendered to  Montcalm  while  they  were  on  the  march, 
and  they  returned  home  after  four  days  absence.  In 
1878  Captain  Richard  Kelley,  with  twenty  men  of  his 
company,  joined  in  the  succesbful  expedition  against 
Lonisbourg. 

In  1771  an  account.of  the  property  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  West  Parish  was  taken,  which  showed 
its  total  valuation  £2261  10«.  There  were  two  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  acres  of  tillage  land,  and  the  larg- 
est amount  cultivated  by  any  one  man  was  seven 
acres.  Isaac  Merrill  had  seven  acres;  Ensign  Orlando 
Sargent,  six;  Nathaniel  Davis,  five;  Barnabas  Brad- 
bury, four;  Barzilla  Colby,  four;  Ebenezer  Farring- 
ton,  four  and  a  half;  Benjamin  Morse,  four;  Deacon 
Stephen  Sargent,  four;  Thomas  Sargent,  Jr.,  four; 
Samuel  Sargent,  four;  and  Christopher  Sargent,  four. 
The  number  of  acres  in  orchard  was  twenty-four,  of 
which  Isaac  Merrill,  with  one  and  three-quarters  acres, 
and  Ebenezer  Farrington,  with  one  acre  and  a  quarter, 
owned  the  largest  shares.  Some  of  the  richest  men 
were  Orlando  Sargent,  valued  in  land  at  £36  28.  6d, ; 
Isaac  Merrill,  £47  7«.  Qd, ;  Benjamin  Morse,  £31  Is, 
6d ;  Joseph  Moody,  £30  15«. ;  Thomas  Sargent,  Jr., 
£27  10«. ;  Josiah  Sargent,  £26  ds, ;  Christopher  Sar- 
gent, £25  5«. ;  Thomas  Rowell,  £28  15«. ;  and  Bar- 
nard Hoyt,  £25.  Isaac  Merrill  owned  two  negroes ; 
Benjamin  Morse,  one ;  and  Wells  Chase,  one.  There 
were  fifty-one  horses,  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
oxen  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  cows.  Isaac 
Merrill  owned  nine  cows;  Orlando  Sargent,  seven; 
Isaac  Sargent,  six;  Ebenezer  Farrington,  six;  and 
Barnard  Hoyt,  five.  Jacob  Harvey  owned  two  mills 
on  Cobler*6  Brook. 

In  1775,  after  the  battle  of  Lexington^  Amesbury 
took  immediate  steps  to  raise  volunteers  for  the  com- 
mon defense.  Captain  John  Currier,  of  the  East  Parish, 
raised  a  company  of  fifty-four  men,  of  whom  about 
twenty  belonged  to  the  West  Parish,  and  was  in  the 


engagement  at  Bunker  Hill.  In  this  company  Wells 
Chase  was  lieutenant  and  Timothy  Silver  corporal, 
and  both  were  wounded.  Early  in  1776  twenty-six 
men  entered  the  army  from  the  town,  and  of  these,  four 
were  from  the  West  Parish.  Soon  aftier,  fifteen  more 
enlisted,  and  seven  of  these  were  West  Parish  men. 
In  September  of  that  year  ten  more  men  joined  the 
army  at  Fairfield  from  the  parish,  and  Wells  Chase 
carted  their  baggage.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
nine  more  soldiers  were  paid  a  bounty  of  thirty-six 
dollars  each  and  enlisted,  and  during  the  year  1777 
repeated  calls  for  men  were  made,  to  which  Jamaco 
always  responded.  In  1780  paper  money  had  depre- 
ciated to  such  an  extent  that  at  a  special  town-meet- 
ing the  sum  of  forty-eight  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds  was  raised  for  the  town's  use.  A  call  had 
been  made  for  a  supply  of  ten  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  pounds  of  beef,  and  Ezra  Jewell 
and  Seth  Kendrick  were  appointed  to  procure  it,  and 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  was  raised  to  pay  for  it. 

In  1782,  the  last  year  of  the  war,  the  number  of 
polls  in  the  East  Parish  was  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
one,  and  in  the  West,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three.  In 
the  former  the  value  of  estates  was  £43,859  3«.  and 
in  the  latter  £42,470  8«. 

In  Shay's  Rebellion,  which  occurred  in  1786,  a  call 
was  made  on  Amesbury  for  men,  and  those  who  re- 
ported from  the  We«t  Parish  were  Jacob  Sargent, 
Robert  Sargent,  Moses  Sargent  and  Jacob  Hoyt. 

In  1808  two  prominent  men  in  the  West  Parish  died, 
Capt.  Robert  Sargent  and  Col.  Isaac  Whittier,  both 
at  the  river.  The  former  was  born  in  1716,  and  was 
in  his  ninety-second  year.  He  served  as  selectman 
in  1758  and  1769,  and  held  a  military  commission  for 
some  years.  He  died  on  the  22d  of  January.  The 
latter  died  on  the  10th  of  February,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three  years.  He  served  six  years  on  the  Board  of 
Selectmen,  and  was  its  chairman.  He  was  a  military 
men  and  held  a  commission  as  colonel. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1809,  Dr.  Nathan  Huse  died, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
West  Newbury,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  settled 
at  the  Highlands.  For  about  seventy  years  he  prac- 
ticed in  his  profession^  and  always  held  the  respect 
and  afiection  of  the  scattered  community  in  w^hich  he 
lived.  In  1813,  Capt.  Mathias  Hoyt  died.  He  had 
been  a  prominent  man,  serving  during  the  Revolution 
on  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  Safety,  and 
afterwards  for  several  years  on  the  Board  of  Select- 
men. At  one  time  he  kept  a  tavern  where  the  late  Jo- 
seph W.  Sargent  lived,  but  removed  to  the  Highlands, 
where  he  died.  In  1816,  Deacon  Willis  Patten  died, 
on  the  12th  of  September.  He  lived  at  the  river  and 
was  a  prominent  man  in  that  part  of  the  town.  In 
this  year  James  Chase  began  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware  at  the  river^  in  which  he  continued 
until  his  death,  in  1858,  when  bis  son  Phineas  assum- 
ed the  business. 

Since  the  incorporation  of  the  town  the  d^ath  has 
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occurred  of  Colonel  Joshua  Colby,  one  of  its  most 
prominent  citizens.  He  was  born  in  West  Amesbury 
June  25, 1795,  and  died  in  Merrimac  August  31, 1881. 
He  occupied  many  positions  of  trust  in  his  native 
town,  serving  as  selectman  of  Amesbury  at  various 
times  between  1830  and  1860.  He  was  Representative 
in  the  Legislature  three  years,  between  1830  and  1840, 
and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  in  1843,  as- 
sociated with  Governor  Morton.  He  was  for  forty 
years  a  director  of  the  Powow  River  Bank  of  Ames- 
bury, and  acquired  by  his  high  character  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  a  large  influence  in  their 
public  affairs. 

In  1824  a  post-office  was  established  at  West 
Amesbury,  and  Edmund  Sargent  was  appointed  post- 
master. The  present  postmaster  is  George  S.  Pres- 
cott,  who  waa  appointed  by  the  present  administra- 
tion at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  George  E. 
Ricker.  In  1825,  Major  Thomas  Hoyt  died,  on  the 
14th  of  January.  He  was  a  son  of  Capt.  Matthias 
Hoyt,  and  served  for  a  number  of  years  both  as  select- 
man and  Representive  to  the  General  Court. 

In  1827  the  ferry  at  Patten's  Creek  was  rented  to 
Col.  Stephen  Bailey  for  five  years,  at  one  dollar  per 
year,  and  this  was  the  last  known  transaction  con- 
cerning ferries  on  the  river.  On  the  10th  of  November 
1830,  Christopher  Sargent  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety 
years.  He  was  the  son  of  Moses  and  Sarah  Sargent, 
and  was  born  May  18,  1740.  He  held  the  office  of 
selectman  thirteen  years,  was  Representative  to  the 
General  Court  fourteen  years,  and  town  clerk  nine 
years.  He  lived  on  the  homestead,  where  hia  grand- 
son Moses  now  resides. 

In  1848,  Thomas  T.  Merrill,  Stephen  Patten, 
Jonathan  B.  Sargent  and  their  associates  were  in- 
corporated, with  a  capital  of  fiily  thousand  dollars, 
under  the  name  of  the  West  Amesbury  Manufacturing 
Company,  for  the  manufacture  of  carriages  and  doors 
and  blinds.  The  first  meeting  of  the  company  was 
held  June  1,  1848,  and  Joshua  Colby,  Stephen 
Patten,  Jonathan  B.  Sargent,  Alfred  E.  Goodwin 
and  Thomas  T.  Merrill  were  chosen  directors,  and 
the  capital  was  fixed  at  eight  thousand  dollars.  Alfred 
E.  Groodwin  was  chosen  treasurer,  and  on  the  10th  of 
June  Jonathan  B.  Sargent  was  chosen  president  by 
the  directors.  Thomas  T.  Merrill  was  appointed 
manufacturing  agent,  and  held  the  position  until 
his  death,  in  1871.  The  company  was  engaged 
exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  carriage  wheels 
until  they  added  that  of  carriage  gears,  under 
the  charge  of  John  S.  Foster.  The  company  has 
carried  on  an  extensive  business,  increasing  its  capital 
stock  until  it  now  amounts  to  forty  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Its  present  officers  are 
Frederick  Nichols  president,  S.S.  Blodget  treasurer, 
fund  M.  S.  Gibbs  manufacturing  agent 

In  1850  two  fire^-engines  were  bought  by  the  town — 
one  for  South  Amesbury  and  one  for  West  Amesbury. 
In  October  of  the  year  previous  the  house  of  William 


Chase,  at  the  river,  had  been  burned,  and  the  town 
became  alarmed  at  its  want  of  fire  apparatus. 

The  present  Fire  Department  of  Merrimac  was  or- 
ganized in  1884,  and  is  now  under  the  direction  of 
Edward  H.  Sargent,  chief  engineer;  H.  S.  Stevens, 
first  assistant;  and  Albert  Parker,  second  assistant. 
The  apparatus  of  the  department  consists  of  one 
steamer,  **  Niagara,"  third  size,  built  in  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  in  1883,  with  twenty  men— and  W.  H.  Blod- 
gett,  engineer;  one  Howard  &  Davis  hand-engine, 
first  class,  built  in  1850,  with  thirty  men ;  oneGleason 
&  Bailey  hand-engine,  first  class,  with  thirty  men ; 
one  hook-and-ladder  truck,  with  fifteen  men;  two 
thousand  feet  of  hose,  and  two  engine-houses,  one  at 
the  Centre  and  one  at  Merrimacport. 

In  1851  several  new  streets  were  accepted  by  the 
town,  one  from  near  the  land  of  Humphrey  Nichols 
to  the  wheel  factory  at  Cobler's  Brook,  one  near  the 
residence  of  William  H.  Haskell  and  one  at  the 
River  Village  from  the  house  of  Ephraim  GKx>dwin 
to  that  of  Charles  L.  Rowell.  In  1854  a  new  road 
was  located  from  the  New  Hampshire  line  to  the 
Merrimac  River,  to  avoid  the  sharp  hill  at  the  west 
end  of  Bear  Hill. 

In  1857  a  post-office  was  established  at  the  River 
Village,  and  Ebenezer  Fullington  was  appointed  post- 
master. The  present  postmaster  is  William  H.  Colby, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  present  administration 
and  succeeded  Charles  E.  Rowell.  In  1859  a  piece 
of  new  road  was  built  at  Patten's  Creek,  coonecting 
the  river  road  with  the  middle  road,  which  was  the 
means  of  discontinuing  the  old  bridge. 

In  July,  1861,  Capt.  Joseph  W.  Sargent,  of  the 
West  Parish,  raised  a  company  which  was  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service  and  formed  Company 
E  of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment.  The  members  of 
the  company  were, — 


Benjamin  0.  Atkinson. 
Webster  Allen. 
Benjamin  Baxter. 
Bichard  8.  Bailey. 
George  Brown. 
Henry  F.  Badger. 
Lewis  P.  OaldweU. 
Onorge  W.  Clark. 
Charles  W.  Currier. 
William  Crane. 
Augustas  Cunningham. 
Warren  Cow  dry. 
Andrew  F.  Chaplee. 
Emmons  B.  Chrtrtian. 
Patrick  O'ConnelL 
Edward  Oartler. 
Wm.  L.  Dorsett. 
Henry  N.  Dyke. 
John  Doherty. 
Terence  Dorsey. 
Edwin  FoUansbee. 
Exekiel  Fowler. 
Wm.  P.  Foster. 
George  F.  Foes. 
Mathew  Fitzgerald. 
Charles  L.  Flanders. 
Frank  E.  Griswold. 
George  W.  Grant. 


John  B.  Gray. 
Wm.  H.  HamlMoa. 
John  Handley. 
Charles  Kennett. 
Timothy  B.  Levy. 
Peter  Liberty. 
Wm.  F.  Martins. 
Henry  McQuestloa. 
Charles  E.  Osigood. 
Elbridge  A.  Ring. 
James  Boss. 
Alexander  Smart. 
Warren  Spear. 
Wm.  G.  Thompson. 
Elmer  8.  Harris. 
John  Hawksworth. 
Frederick  B.  KeUogr- 
George  F.  Little. 
Charles  8.  Lunt. 
Joseph  Liberty. 
John  T.  MerriU. 
John  McKanie. 
Allen  Osgood. 
John  S.  RunnelK 
Gustams  D.  Saigent. 
Nathaniel  I.  Spofford. 
Jesse  M.  Scott. 
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During  a  larger  part  of  the  war  the  Fourteenth  Regi- 
ment was  stationed  near  Washington,  and  was  finally 
changed  to  the  Second  Heavy  Artillery.  B.  0.  Atkinson 
was  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant  May  28, 1862,  and 
captain  October  8,  1864.  Henry  F.  Badger  died  of 
fever  at  Fort  Albany,  February  2.  1862.  Lewis  P. 
Caldwell  was  promoted  to  be  second  lieutenant  May 
28, 1862 ;  to  first  lieutenant  July  26,  1863,  and  died 
of  wounds  June  17,  1864.  William  L.  Dorsett  was 
promoted  to  sergeant  and  died  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
December  8, 1864,  from  the  effects  of  starvation  in  a 
Confederate  prison.  Edwin  Follansbee  was  made  cor- 
poral, and  Sergeant  William  S.  Foster  became  corpo- 
ral. Charles  L.  Flanders  was  taken  prisoner  and 
died.  William  M.  Hamilton  became  second  lieuten- 
ant August  14,  1863.  George  F.  Little  became  ser- 
geant and  William  F.  Martin  became  captain — was 
taken  prisoner  at  Winchester  and  lost  a  leg.  Charles 
E.  Osgood  became  second  lieutenant  and  was  severely 
wounded.  Allen  Osgood  was  confined  in  Anderson- 
ville  Prison  ten  months.  Eldridge  A.  Ring  was  cor- 
poral and  was  promoted  to  sergeant.  John  S.  Runnels 
was  made  quartermaster-sergeant  and  died  September 
18, 1863,  at  Fort  Whipple.  James  Ross  and  Gustavus 
D.  Sargent  were  prisoners  at  Andersonville.  Alex- 
ander Smart  became  second  lieutenant  and  William 
G.  Thompson  became  second  lieutenant  June  18, 
1862,  and  captain  June  1,  1864,  and  died  of  wounds 
May  20,  1864.  Capt.  J.  W.  Sargent  resigned  his  com- 
mand December  24,  1863,  on  account  of  ill  health. 
When  his  company  left  Washington  it  joined  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Petersburg,  and  was  there 
engaged  in  the  various  attacks  on  the  enemy's  works. 
Some  were  wounded  and  several  taken  prisoners,  and 
many  re-enlisted  and  served  through  the  war.  In 
1863  a  draft  was  ordered  of  eighty-eight  men,  and 
thirty  of  these  were  men  of  the  West  Parish. 

In  February,  1864,  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Amesbury  was  organized  with  a  capital  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  and  its  name  was  changed  by  act 
of  Congress  December  27,  1876,  to  the  "  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Merrimac.^'  Its  charter  was  renewed 
February  24,  1883.  In  June,  1864,  its  capital  was 
increased  to  seventy-five  thousand  dollars;  in  October, 
1864,  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars;  in  June, 
1872,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  and 
in  May,  1875,  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Its 
original  directors  were  Patten  Sargent,  Thomas  T. 
Merrill,  John  S.  Poyen,  Benjamin  F.  Sargent  and 
William  Gunnison.  The  present  directors  are  Wil- 
liam H.  Haskell,  president ;  William  P.  Sargent,  J. 
A.  Lancaster,  John  B.  Judkins,  Albert  Sargent  and 
Isaac  B.  Little.  Patten  Sargent  was  the  first  presi- 
dent, and  was  followed  in  1871  by  the  present  presi- 
dent, William  H.  Haskell,  who  had  been  cashier 
firom  1864  to  1869.  John  L.  Pearson  was  appointed 
caiihier  January  12,  1869,  and  was  followed  by  the 
present  incumbent,  Daniel  J.  Poore,  in  May,  1874. 
The  bank  has  always  been  well  managed,  and  though 
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it  has  paid  to  its  stockholders  an  average  annual 
dividend  of  8.45  per  cent.,  it  has  a  surplus  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  Merrimac  Savings  Bank  was  incorporated  in 
1871  as  the  Amesbury  Savings  Bank,  and  received  its 
present  name  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in 
1877.  Its  original  officers  were  John  S.  Poyen ,  president; 
John  P.  Sargent,  Isaac  B.  Little  and  J.  B.  Judkins, 
vice-presidents;  treasurer,  Wm.  H.  Haskell;  secre- 
tary, James  D.  Pike ;  and  A.  E.  Goodwin,  Wm.  Gun- 
nison, Thomas  C.  Sawyer,  A.  B.  Morse,  James  D. 
Pike,  W.  H.  Haskell,  John  Cleary,  Albert  Sargent, 
M.  G.  Clement,  J.  Warren  Sargent,  B.  F.  Sargent  and 
J.  A.  Lancaster,  trostees.  Its  present  officers  are 
Wm.  H.  Haskell,  president;  Daniel  J.  Poore,  treas- 
urer ;  O.  E.  Little,  secretary ;  Isaac  B.  Little,  J.  B 
Judkins  and  John  Cleary,  vice-presidents ;  and  Wm. 
H.  Haskell,  John  Cleary,  J.  A.  Lancaster,  M.  G. 
Clement,  George  G.  Larkin,  George  E.  Ricker,  B.  F. 
Sargent,  Isaac  B.  Little,  A.  B.  Morse,  G.  O.  Goodwin, 
L.  C.  Loud,  Albert  Sargent,  J.  B.  Judkins,  James  D. 
Pike,  D.  J.  Poore  and  H.  0.  Delano,  trustees.  This 
bank  has  never  lost  a  dollar,  and  has  paid  regular 
dividends  averaging  5.04  per  cent. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1868,  the  West  Amesbury 
Branch  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  was  opened  in  1872,  and  leased  to  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  Company  for  ninety-nine  years 
from  January  1,  1873. 

In  1878  the  street  from  the  estate  of  George  W. 
Currier  to  that  of  Mrs.  Little,  on  the  hill,  was  opened 
as  a  highway. 

In  1876  the  town  of  Merrimac  was  incorporated. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  the  successive  steps 
which  led  to  this  important  event.  The  act  of  incor- 
poration was  approved  by  the  Governor  on  the  11th 
of  April,  and  a  warrant  for  a  town-meeting  on  the 
20th  was  issued  by  James  D.  Pike  and  served  by 
Thomas  B.  Patten  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  town 
officers.  The  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
20th,  in  pursuance  of  the  warrant,  at  Mechanics' 
Hall,  and  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Pike,  by  whom  the 
warrant  had  been  issued.  Joseph  W.  Sargent  was 
chosen  moderator,  and  Bailey  Sargent  town  clerk. 
The  selectmen  chosen  were  Wm.  H.  Haskell,  S.  S. 
Blodgett,  Alexander  Smart.  The  selectmen,  with 
James  D.  Pike  and  E.  M.  Morse  added,  were  chosen 
a  committee  to  confer  with  the  town  of  Amesbury  re- 
specting a  division  of  town  property,  and  to  adjust 
all  matters  between  the  two  towns.  At  a  meeting 
held  on  the  27th  of  April  the  same  committee  were 
authorized  to  survey  and  establish  a  line  between 
Amesbury  and  Merrimac,  and  the  selectmen  were 
directed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  by-laws  and  report  at 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  selectmen  chosen  each  year  since  1876  have 
been  as  follows : 
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1877. 


1882.  PhloeasCbaM. 
John  Cleary. 

1883.  Same. 

1884.  E.  M.  Sargent. 
Wm.  H.  Coiby. 
J.  E.  Currier. 

1885.  E.  M.  Hcrae. 
Wm.  H.  Colby. 

J.  E.  Ourrier. 

1886.  Same. 

1887.  E.  M.  Morae. 
C.  fi.  Eowell. 

N.  P.  Oumminga. 


S.  S.  Blodgett 
E.  N.  Sargent 
J.  S.  Clement 

1878.  Same. 

1879.  E.  N.  Sargent 
C.  E.  Bowell. 
C.  F.  Seavey. 

1880.  E.  N.  Sargent 
C.  £.  RowelL 
Albert  Sargent 

1881.  E.  N.  Sargent 
Albert  Sargent 
Pbineaa  Chaae. 

1882.  Albert  Sargent 

Before  the  incorporatdon  of  the  town  William  P. 
Sargent,  of  Boston,  a  son  of  Patten  Sargent  and  a 
native  of  West  Amesbary,  had  promised  the  new 
town,  in  case  of  its  incorporation,  the  gift  of  a  town- 
house.  Indeed,  this  prospective  gift  did  much  towards 
smoothing  the  way  towards  the  formation  of  a  new 
town.  After  the  incorporation  Mr.  Sargent  at  once 
communicated  his  intention  to  the  town,  and  at  a 
meeting  held  on  the  27th  of  April,  1876,  the  select- 
men were  constituted  a  committee  to  confer  with  him 
on  the  subject  The  result  was  that  the  lot  on  the 
corner  of  Main  and  School  Streets  was  bought  and 
presented  to  the  town  by  William  H.  Haskell, 
A.  E.  Goodwin,  John  S.  Poyen,  William  Gun- 
nison and  Moses  G.  Clement,  and  the  corner- 
stone of  the  hall  was  laid  on  the  27th  of  July.  On 
the  13th  of  November  it  was  dedicated  under  the 
name  of  **  Sargent's  Hall,"  completely  finished  and 
bearing  a  clock  on  its  tower,  presented  by  Patten  Sar- 
gent, a  native  resident  of  the  town.  The  cost  of  the 
land  was  about  five  thousand  dollars,  and  that  of  the 
building  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  At  a  town- 
meeting  held  on  the  27th  of  November,  1876,  it  was 
voted  to  purchase  for  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  the  lot  of  land,  with  the  buildings 
thereon,  owned  by  J.  S.  Poyen,  northerly  of  the  town- 
bouse,  and  to  accept  the  offer  from  Colonel  Joshua 
Colby  to  give  to  the  town  the  land  between  the  town- 
house  and  the  above  lot. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  21st  of  August,  1876,  a 
communication  from  Dr.  J.  R.  Nichols  was  read,  of- 
fering a  gift  of  one  thousand  volumes  as  the  basis  of 
a  public  library.  The  town  accepted  the  gift,  and, 
after  voting  to  establish  a  public  library,  chose 
Patten  Sargent,  J.  A.  Lancaster,  J.  S.  Poyen,  Wil- 
liam Chase,  William  H.  Haskell  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Nich- 
ols, trustees.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1877,  the  library 
was  formally  opened  on  the  first  fioor  of  Sargent's 
Hall,  a  part  of  which  it  occupies,  the  remainder 
being  occupied  by  the  post-ofiice,  the  National  Bank 
and  a  business  store.  Valuable  contributions  have 
been  made,  from  time  to  time,  by  various  citizens, 
and  in  1882  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  was  pre- 
sented by  A.  E.  Goodwin,  the  income  from  which  is 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books.  The  town  also 
makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  library,  and  at  the  present  time  its  shelves 
contain  nearly  four  thousand  volumes. 


In  addition  to  the  thanks  of  the  town  presented  to 
William  P.  Sargent  for  his  gift  of  the  Town  Hall,  the 
selectmen  were  instructed  in  1877  to  cause  a  tablet  to 
be  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  building,  commem- 
orative of  its  donor,  and  in  1882  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars  was  appropriated  to  procure  his  por- 
trait. Among  other  gifts  to  the  town  was  one  made 
in  1883  by  J.  A.  Lancaster  of  a  lot  of  land  for  a  cem- 
etery. 

Besides  those  institutions  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  there  are  others  in  Merrimac  worthy  of 
mention.  The  Bethany  Lodge  of  Masons  was  insti- 
tuted December  30th,  A.  L.  6869.  Its  present  Wor- 
thy Master  is  William  F.  Ward,  and  its  Past  Masters 
have  been  Morton  B.  Merrill,  Frank  Wiggin,  Ora  O. 
Little,  Frederick  M.  Chase,  Elbridge  C.  Sawyer,  Alex- 
ander Smart,  Ralph  H.  Sargent  and  M.  Perry  Sax- 
gent. 

The  Riverside  Lodge,  No.  174,  of  Odd  Fellows  was 
instituted  December  3,  1875.  On  the  11th  of  May, 
1887,  the  lodge  dedicated  a  new  lodge-room  in  the 
new  building  of  J .  S.  Poyen  &  Co.,  and  furnished  it 
at  an  expense  of  two  thousand  dollars.  Since  its  or- 
ganization it  has  received  from  initiations,  dues  and 
interest  $10,421.68,  and  paid  in  sick  benefits  to  its 
members  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars,  in 
funeral  benefits  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  in 
relief  to  its  members  two  hundred  and  sixteen  dol- 
lars. It  has  at  the  present  time  one  hundred  and 
forty  members,  and  the  present  Noble  Grand  is  F.  B. 
Follansbee. 

The  Colonel  C.  R.  Mudge  Post  114,  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  was  organized  December  20, 
1869,  under  the  command  of  Alexander  Smart.  Its 
Past  Commanders  have  been,  besides  Captain  Smart, 
M.  B.  Townsend,  R.  G.  W.  Foster,  Ezra  Hale,  D.  L. 
Getchell,  C.  J.  Churchill,  H.  M.  Howe,  A.  J.  Sawyer, 
George  A.  Grant  and  Charles  0.  Roberts.  Its  present 
Commander  is  M.  P.  Brew. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  organ- 
ized January  19, 1867.  It  has  a  free  reading-room, 
and  prayer-meetings  are  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  as- 
sociation every  Sabbath  evening.  Its  present  officers 
are  Walter  S.  Williams,  president;  Wilbur  E.  Alton, 
secretary,  and  Charles  Wilder,  treasurer. 

The  Merrimac  Branch,  No.  326,  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tional League  of  America,  was  organized  August  13, 
1883,  with  thirty  members  and  the  following  officers^ 
Joseph  P.  Connor,  president ;  Michael  Collins,  vice- 
president;  Michael  Burns,  secretary ;  John  Shehan, 
treasurer,  and  Daniel  Sullivan,  collector.  At  present 
it  has  twenty-five  members  and  the  following  officeis : 
Augustin  O'Connell,  president ;  Michael  Burns,  vice- 
president;  Joseph  P.  Connor,  secretary;  Cornelius 
Murphy,  treasurer,  and  John  Shehan,  collector. 

The  Colonel  C.  R.  Mudge  Ladies'  Relief  Corps, 
No.  24,  was  organized  in  December,  1882.  Its  officers 
are  Mrs.  Clara  Howe,  president ;  Miss  Lena  Sherman, 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  Lydia  Sargent,  treasurer. 
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Besides  these  associations,  there  are  the  Monomac 
Council  of  the  American  Legion  of  Honor,  organized 
May  10,  1882,  T.  Hayden  Patten,  Commander ;  the 
Atdtash  Colony  of  Pilgrim  Fathers,  organized  Octo- 
ber 11,  1881,  A.  J.  Scott,  Governor;  the  Good  Tem- 
plars ;  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  organized  February 
24,  1882;  and  the  Cadets  of  Temperance,  organized  in 
September,  1887. 

Merrimac,  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  was  as- 
signed to  the  Eighteenth  Representative  District  of 
Essex  County,  with  West  Newbury,  Salisbury  and 
Amesbury.  In  1876  Frederick  Merrill,  of  Salisbury, 
and  Orlando  S.  Bailey,  of  Amesbury,  were  chosen  to 
represent  the  district. 

1877.  James  D.  Pike,  of  Merrimac  ;  Samuel  Coffin,  of  Salifbury. 

1878.  Orin  Warren,  of  West  Newbury ;  Albert  S.  Adams,  of  Ames- 
bury. 

1879.  Elias  P.  Collins,  of  Salisbuiy  ;  William  Smeath,  of  Amesbury. 

1880.  Bichard  Newell,  of  West  Newbury  ;  Benjamin  L.  Fifield,  of 
Salisbury. 

1881.  Oliver  A.  Roberts,  of  Salisbury  ;  Albert  Sargent,  of  Merrimac. 

1882.  Marquis  D.  F.  Steere,  of  Amesbury ;  David  L.  Ambrose,  of  West 
Newbury. 

1883.  John  L.  CiUey,  of  8alinbnry  ;  John*B.  Judkins,  of  Merrimac. 
1884    Alexander  M.  Huntington,  of  Amesbury  ;  Moses  C.  Smith,  of 

Wast  Newbury. 

1885.  Hiram  Walker,  of  Salisbury  ;  George  0.  Goodwin,  of  Merrimac. 

1886.  Alexander  Smart,  of  Merrimac  ;  John  H.  Poiisland,  of  Ames- 
bury. 

In  1886  the  same  towns  constituted  District  No.  1. 

At  the  last  election  in  November,  1887,  James  D. 
Pike,  of  Merrimac,  was  chosen  Senator  from  the 
Fourth  Senatorial  District  of  Essex  County,  com- 
posed of  Amesbury,  Haverhill,  Merrimac,  Salisbury 
and  Wards  Three,  Four,  Five  and  Six  of  Newburyport, 
and  containing  at  the  last  apportionment  10,836 
voters. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  Merrimac  are  con - 
siderable  and  its  manufacturers  are  active  and  pro.v 
perous.  In  the  early  days  of  Amesbury,  agriculture 
engaged  the  attention  of  its  people,  but  in  time  saw- 
mills were  built,  the  salmon  and  sturgeon  and  shad  in 
the  river  were  caught  and  sent  to  various  markets,  and 
ship-building  was  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  in 
the  West  Pariah.  Atwhat  is  now  Merrimacport  brick- 
making  was  carried  on  at  an  early  date  by  the  Cur- 
riers and  Presseys  and  Sawyers  and  Pattens  and 
Sargents,  and  a  trade  with  the  West  Indies  of  no  in- 
considerable extent  was  engaged  in,  this  place  being 
a  distributing  place  for  sugar  and  molasses  among  the 
adjoining  and  more  distant  towns.  The  manufacture  of 
earthenware  was  begun  at  the  Port  as  early  as  1790,  and 
at  a  later  date  James  Chase  took  up  the  business,  which 
his  son  Phineas  has  carried  on  since  his  day.  Smith 
Sargent  was  also,  about  the  year  1825,  engaged  in  the 
business.  The  business  of  coopering  was  also  carried 
on  at  the  Port  at  one  time  with  activity,  and  about  the 
year  1827  a  tannery  and  currying  establishment  was 
built  there  by  Jacob  (jk>ve,  and  carried  on  under  the 
firm-name  of  Gove,  Clough  &  Rowell.  In  1866  the 
South  Amesbury  Wharf  Company  was  formed,  at  what 


is   now  Merrimacport,  and  the  coal  business  started 
by  S.  S.  Blodgett  has  become  an  extensive  one. 

The  Bay  State  Felt  Boot  and  Shoe  Company,  organ- 
ized to  manufacture  felt  boots  and  shoes  by  a  patent 
process,  was  incorporated  in  1883  and  established  in 
Merrimac,  September  15,  1885,  with  a  capital  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  ofScers  areTheophilus 
King,  of  Quincy,  president ;  James  D.  Pike,  treasurer ; 
James  Brandy,  superintendent;  and  Theophilus  King, 
Elbridge  M.  Morse,  Moses  G.  Clement,  Charles  Bryant 
and  James  D.  Pike,  directors.  The  producing  capac- 
ity of  this  company  is  twelve  thousand  cases  per 
year,  valued  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  The  goods  find  their  markets  princi- 
pally in  the  Western  States  and  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont.  The  demand  for  these 
boots  and  shoes  increases  yearly  in  the  States  where 
the  winters  are  severe  and  there  is  much  exposure  to 
snow  and  cold. 

The  manufacture  of  carriages,  upon  which  the  pros- 
perity of  Merrimac  chiefly  depends,  was  begun  early 
in  the  century  by  Michael  Emery,  of  West  Newbury, 
who  learned  his  trade  in  Newburyport.  At  one  time 
Newbury  and  West  Newbury  were  considerably  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  but  in  some  unaccountable 
way  their  industries  gradually  drifted  across  the  river 
to  Amesbury,  and  finally  disappeared.  Since  the 
days  of  Michael  Emery  the  business  at  Merrimac  has 
been  carried  on  by  a  krge  number  of  enterprising 
men.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following, 
who  have  either  died  or  retired:  Jo-eph  Sargent, 
Patten  Sargent,  Willis  Patten,  Joshua  Sargent,  Jr., 
John  Sargent,  Jr.,  Wm.  Gunnison,  Ephraim  Goodwin, 
Moses  Clement,  Francis  Smiley,  Francis  Pressey, 
Nicholas  Sargent,  S.  S.  Tuckwell,  William  P.  Sar- 
gent, Edmund  Whittier,  Stephen  R.  Sargent,  Stephen 
Bailey,  Edmund  Sargent,  William  Nichols,  John  Sar- 
gent, Jonathan  B.  Sargent,  Frederick  A.  Sargent, 
Wm.  H.  Haskell,  John  Little,  Joshua  Colby,  James 
Nichols,  Wm.  Johnson,  Caleb  Mitchell,  Cyrus  Sar- 
gent, Alfred  E.  Goodwin,  Francis  Sargent,  0.  H.  Sar- 
gent, James  H.  Harlow,  Stephen  Patten,  Eben  S.  Ful- 
lington,  Joseph  W.  Sargent,  John  S.  Poyen,  Charles 
H.  Palmer,  Isaac  Jones,  Wm.  Smiley,  Thomas  E. 
Poyen,  George  F.  Clough,  Isaac  B.  Little,  George  G. 
Larkin,  Thomas  B.  Patten,  Amos  T.  Small,  A.  M. 
Waterhouse  and  Thomas  Nelson.  The  number  of  car- 
riages, with  their  value,  manufactured  annually  by 
those  at  present  in  the  business,  is  as  follows  : 

Gboroe  Adams  &  Sons  began  business  in  1857 ; 
number  of  carriages,  200 ;  sleighs,  100 ;  value,  $85.- 
000  ;  men  employed,  18. 

Moses  G.  Clement  &  Son  began  business  in 
1849;  carriages,  200;  sleighs,  60;  value,  $45,000;  men 
employed,  19. 

C.  E.  Gunnison  &  Co.  be^an  business  in  1879; 
carriages,  250;  men  employed,  20;  value,  $35,000. 

H.  M.  Howe  (late  Howe  &  Clough)  began  in 
1879;  carriages,  75;  value,  $20,000 ;  men  employed,  15. 
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J.  A.  Lancaster  &  Co.  began  in  1858;  carriages, 
438  ;  sleighs,  112;  value,  $70,000;  men  employed,  30. 

Loud  Brothers  began  in   1866;  carriages,  200 
sleighs,  125;  value,  $82,000;  men  employed,  32. 

C.  H.  No  YES  k  Son  began  in  1845 ;  carriages,  90 
value,  $18,000  ;  men  employed,  10. 

Daniel  M.  Means  began  in  1881;  carriages,  75 
sleighs,  15  ;  value,  $15,000 ;  men  employed,  12. 

Samuel  Schofield  &  Son  began  in  1879;  car- 
riages, 75 ;  value,  $18,000  ;  men  employed,  11. 

S.  C.  Pease  &  Sons  began  in  1861;  carriages, 
300;  value,  $100,000 ;  men  employed,  42. 

Palmer  &  Doucet  began  in  1873;  carriages, 
176 ;  value,  $75,000 ;  men  employed,  50. 

Clement  &  Young  began  in  1884;  carriages,  75; 
value,  $18,000 ;  men  employed,  12. 

Wm.  O.  Smiley  began  in  1882;  carriages,  75; 
value,  $12,000 ;  men  employed,  8. 

John  B.  Judkins  &  Son  began  in  1857;  car- 
riages, 200 ;  value,  $80,000 ;  men  employed,  50. 

H.  G.  &  H.  W.  Stevens  began  in  1869;  carriages, 
415;  carriages  repaired,  600;  value,  $185,000;  men 
employed,  100. 

IN  MERRIMACPORT.         ,. 

Wm.  Chase  &  Sons  began  in  1838;  carriages,  50 ; 
sleighs,  10;  value,  $15,000;  men  employed^  11.    . 

A.  M.  Colby  began  in  1868;  carriages,  150J; 
sleighs,  40 ;  value,  $30,000  ;  men  employed,  19. 

George  Gunnison  began  in  1882;  carriages,  50 ; 
value,  $9000 ;  men  employed,  7. 

Willis  P.  Sargent  began  in  18*54;  carriages,  40; 
value,  $6000  ;  men  employed,  3. 

Merrimac  may  be  said  to  be  almost  exclusively  a 
carriage  town,  and  as  such  has  won  an  enviable  rep- 
utation- both  for  the  style  and  quality  of  its  work  and 
for  the  enterprise  and  business  integrity  of  its  manu- 
facturers. The  styles  of  work  done  take  a  wide  range, 
from  the  coach  and  landau  and  coupe  to  the  less 
pretentious  road-wagon  and  sleigh.  Different  manu- 
facturers produce  different  classes  of  work,  and  almost 
every  one  has  something  in  style  or  quality  peculiarly 
his  own.  In  the  early  history  of  the  carriage  business 
there  were  no  shops  in  which  a  complete  carriage  was 
built.  The  business  was  carried  on  by  an  interchange 
of  parts,  one  shop  making  bodies,  another  gears,  an- 
other doing  the  iron-work,  and  another  the  trimming 
and  painting.  By  this  interchange  of  parts  the  car- 
riages were  constructed,  and  there  are  those  still  liv- 
ing who  began  the  business  in  this  way. 

The  manufacture  of  carriage-bodies  and  the  wood- 
work of  sleighs  has  always  continued  a  business  to 
be  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  by  itself,  and 
now  employs  a  large  number  of  men.  Among  tfie 
first  shops  where  this  special  business  has  been  car- 
ried on  were  those  of  John  Clement,  Job  Hoyt  and 
Ebenezer  Fullington,  all  of  whom  began  about  1820. 
It  is  now  carried  on  by  Gilman  S.  Hoyt,  Melvin 
Clement,  Joseph   W.   Nichols,   Edward    B.  Sargent 


Charles  E.  Pierce,  Arthur  Nichols,  Wm.  H.  Colby 
and  N.  J.  Spofford,  the  last  two  of  whom  are  estab- 
lished at  Merrimacport. 

The  first  application  of  machinery  to  the  manofac- 
tu re  of  carriage  gears  was  made  by  John  S.  Foster, 
who  was  for  several  years  connected  with  the  West 
Amesbury  Manufacturing  Company,  subsequently 
building  a  factory  for  the  prosecution  of  that 
business,  in  connection  with  sawing  and  planing 
and  general  job  work.  In  1867  he  formed  a  p.irt- 
nership  with  Henry  M.  Howe,  for  the  manufacture  of 
wheels.  Their  factory  was  burned  February  15, 1870, 
and  rebuilt  and  reoccupied  in  forty-nine  days.  In 
1871  John  Cleary  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  and 
in  1879  George  S.  Prescott  became  connected  with 
Mr.  Foster,  under  the  firm -name  of  Foster  &  Pres- 
cott. The  product  of  their  business  was  from  four  to 
five  thousand  sets  of  wheels  annually,  with  other  car- 
riage parts.  Their  mill  was  burned  February  17, 
1882,  and  their  businest^  was  not  resumed. 

In  connection  with  the  main  business  of  carriage- 
building  there  are  .establishments  engaged  in  the 
n^auufacture  of  special  parts  of  carriages.  The  Mer- 
rimac Manufacturing  Company,  incorporated  in  1848, 
has  already  been  referred  to,  and  is  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  wheels  and  gears. 
There  are  other  establishments  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  different  parts  of  carriages,  among 
which  are  those  of  George  B.  Patten  for  carriage  bows, 
and  John  H.  Murphy  and  Alden  B.  Morse  for  silver- 
plating.  The  houses  of  J.  S.  Poyen  &  Co.  and  Little 
&  Larkin  are  large  importers  and  dealers  in  carriage 
materials.  They  have  been  established  many  years, 
and  are  doing  an  extensive  business  in  addition  to  their 
home  trade,  selling  largely  to  manufacturers  in  other 
places,  their  aggregate  sales  amounting  to  nearly  a 
million  of  dollars. 

There  are  four  halls  in  the  town, — the  Mechanics' 
Hall,  fitted  with  a  stage  and  appliances  for  dramatic 
performances ;  the  Town  Hall,  called  Sargent  Hall ; 
the  Coliseum  Hall,  leased  to  the  Army  Post,  and  Citi- 
zens' Hall  at  Merrimacport. 

In  the  autumn  of  1882  George  W.  Currier  b^an  the 
publication  of  a  weekly  newspaper  called  the  Merri- 
mac  Enterprise f  the  issue  of  which  was  continued  by 
him  until  February  1884,  when  he  sold  the  establish- 
ment to  D.  J.  Poore  and  James  D.  Pike.  These  gentle- 
men bought  at  the  same  time  the  material  of  the 
Merrimac  Reporter,  which,  after  a  short  career,  had 
been  discontinued.  They  continued  the  publication 
of  the  Enterprise  until  April,  1884,  when  they  estab- 
lished the  Merrimac  Budget,  and  as  editors  and  pro- 
prietors continued  its  publication  until  April,  1885, 
with  an  increasing  subscription  list  and  a  good  job 
printing  business  in  connection  with  it.  At  the  last 
date  they  sold  the  establishment  to  Charles  A.  King, 
formerly  of  the  Milford  Oazette,  and  the  Budget  \^ 
now  conducted  by  him  as  its  editor  and  publisher. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  was  at  one  time 
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carried  on  in  Merrimac  to  a  limited  extent.  Moses 
Gkx)drich  and  Charles  Sargent  were  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots,  and  Stephen  Clement  and  James 
B.  Hoyt  in  that  of  shoes.  Some  of  these,  however,  are 
now  dead  and  only  a  remnant  of  the  old  business  re- 
maios. 

Among  those  connected  with  the  industries  of  the 
town  may  be  mentioned  George  S.  Prescott,  who  has 
beeo  for  some  years  engaged  in  the  setting  up  of 
ligbtning-rods  in  conformity  with  scientific  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  oi  his  own  relating  to  the  con- 
nection of  electric  currents  with  water  courses. 

The  population  of  Amesbury  in  1875,  the  year  be- 
fore the  incorporation  of  Merrimac,  was  6987;  accord- 
ing to  the  next  census,  in  1880,  it  was  3355,  and  in 
1885,  4403.  In  1880  the  population  of  Merrimac  was 
2237,  and  in  1885,  2878.  The  valuation  of  Amesbury 
in  1875,  the  year  before  the  incorporation  of  Merri- 
mac, was  $2,331,694.62,  and  in  1876,  $1,802,007.  In 
1886  it  had  increased  to  $1,864,101.  In  1876  that  of 
Merrimac  was  $968,845,  and  had  increased  in  1886  to 
$1,204,136. 

Merrimac  is  well  supplied  with  professional  men 
and  traders  in  the  various  branches  of  business  too 
numerous  to  mention.  It  has  a  good  hotel,  well  kept, 
and  with  its  increasing  prosperity  is  destined  to  have 
a  larger  growth. 

S<m. — The  writer  acknowledges  the  great  asBifftaiice  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  sketch  of  Merrimac  which  he  ha«  received  Arom  manoicript 
note*  prepared  by  Joseph  Merrill,  Esq ,  of  Araeabary,  and  Hon.  James 
P.  Pike,  of  Merrimac. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


JOHN  S.  MORSE. 


John  Sargent  Morse,  son  of  John  and  Patience 
Sargent  Morse,  was  born  March  16,  1780,  in  that  part 
of  Amesbury  now  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Merri- 
mac He  was  a  descendant  of  Anthony  Morse,  who 
was  bom  in  Marlborough,  Wiltshire,  England,  May 
6,  1606,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  in  the  ship 
**  James,''  arriving  in  Boston  June  3, 1635,  settling  in 
"  Ould  Newbury  "  the  same  year. 

The  house  in  which  John  S.  Morse  wasbom  was  one 
of  the  most  substantial  structures  of  the  earlier  days 
of  New  England,  and  was  considered  an  old  house 
when  purchased  by  his  grandfather,  Benjamin  Morse, 
in  1728.  Although  a  new  and  more  commodious 
house  was  erected  near  by  John  S.  Morse  in  his  later 
years  (now  occupied  by  his  grandson,  Edward  W. 
Morse),  the  old  building  is  still  standing  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation.  It  is  now  unoccupied,  but  is 
kept  as  a  memento  of  olden  time,  and  still  contains 
the  furniture  of  the  past,  including  the  loom,  spin- 
ning-wheels and  other  implements  of  household  in- 
dustry. 

The  earlier  years  of  John  S.  Morse  were  devoted  to 


the  usual  employment  of  a  New  England  boy  on  the 
farm  and  to  teaching  the  district  school  in  the  winter. 
This  he  continued  for  such  a  length  of  time  that  his 
later  pupils  were  in  many  cases  the  children  of  his 
earlier  ones. 

Early  in  life  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  as  administrator  or  executor  settled  a 
large  number  of  estates. 

In  the  surveying  of  land  he  had  much  experience, 
and  his  tenacious  memory  and  good  judgment  were 
relied  upon  as  almost  infallible  in  fixing  boundaries. 

He  was  many  times  elected  one  of  the  selectmen  of 
Amesbury,  and  always  performed  his  duties  with  the 
strictest  fidelity.  He  was  also  town  treasurer  and 
collector.  In  1820  he  was  a  member  of  the  Stata 
Constitutional  Convention.  He  was  appointed  in 
spector  of  customs  at  Newbury  port  by  President 
Jackson,  and  served  eight  years  in  that  capacity. 

In  1806  he  married  Judith  Weed,  daughter  of 
Ephraim  and  Judith  Goodwin  Weed. 

A  man  of  remarkable  calmness  and  serenity,  con- 
scientious and  temperate  in  all  things,  he  had  great 
influence  in  the  community  where  his  long  life  was 
passed. 

Two  children  survive  him, — Ephraim  Weed  Morse 
of  8an  Diego,  Cal.,  and  Sally  Maria,  wife  of  Philip 
J.  Neal,  of  Merrimac. 

Ephraim  W.  Morse  sailed  from  Boston,  February 
4,  1849,  in  the  ship  "  Leonora "  for  San  Francisco. 
He  returned  in  1851,  remaining  until  1853,  when  he 
returiTed  tb  Sati  Diego,  which  place  he  has  since  made 
his  home.  About  twenty  years  ago  he  made  large 
purchases  of  land  in  the  vicinity,  which  has  since 
greatly  increased  in  value.  In  1852  he  married 
Lydia  Ann  Gray,  of  Amesbury,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son,  Edward  W.,  who  now  occupies  the  old  homestead 
upon  Bear  Hill  in  Merrimac.  His  second  wife  was 
Mary  Chase  Walker,  a  teacher  in  San  Diego,  and 
formerly  of  Manchester,  N.  H. 


HON.  WILLIAM  NICHOLS. 

Hon.  William  Nichols  was.  born  August  26,  1787. 
Concerning  the  early  history  of  the  family  we  may 
fittingly  use  Mr.  Nichols'  own  records : 
"  From  the  best  evidence  which  I  am  able  to  obtain,  I 
find  that  about  the  year  1700  our  ancestor,  Jno.  Nichols, 
lived  in  a  house  standing  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Merrimac  River,  in  Amesbury,  near  where  Nichols' 
Creek  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Merrimac.  The 
Amesbury  records  inform  us  that  he  married  Abigail 
Sargent,  of  Gloucester,  December  17,  1701.  Tradi- 
tion says  they  had  twelve  sons  and  three  daughters. 
That  their  birth  took  place  in  the  following  order: 
Their  first-born  was  a  daughter,  they  then  had  six 
sons  in  succession,  then  another  daughter,  then  six 
sons  in  succession,  and  then  closed  with  another 
daughter,  and  the  town  records  go  far  in  corrobora- 
tion of  this." 
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Humphrey,  the  tenth  child  and  eighth  son,  from 
whom  many  of  the  Nichols  family  now  residing  in 
the  town  are  descended,  was  born  April  12,  1723,  and 
married  Dorothy  Hunt,  July  10, 1746.  Their  children 
were  Elizabeth,  Hopstill,  Hezekiah,  Abigail,  Hum- 
phrey and  Sarah.  The  son  Hezekiah  was  born 
August  9,  1752,  and  married  Hannah  Colby,  January 
3, 1775,  and  moved  to  Newbury,  or  what  is  now  New- 
buryport,  near  what  is  called  "The  Laurels,"  where 
his  son  William  was  bom. 

In  1796  the  family  removed  to  West  Amesbury,  to 
a  house  on  Bear  Hill,  and  subsequently  to  a  house 
near  the  Upper  "Comer." 

In  1814  Wm.  Nichols  was  married  to  Rhoda  Sar- 
gent, daughter  of  Moses  and  Dolly  Sargent,  of  the 
same  town,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  lived  at 
the  homestead  of  the  "  Moulton  Farm,"  which  he  had 
purchased  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year. 

In  1822  he  purchased  the  farm  adjoining  his  own, 
known  as  the  "  Merrill  Farm,"  which  contained  the 
largest  orchard  in  the  town. 

Even  in  these  earlier  days  carriage  manufacturing 
was  begun,  and  Mr.  Nichols  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  silver-plater,  and  sometimes  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  few  carriages.  As  more  ornamental 
work  was  used  then  than  now,  the  business  of  silver- 
plating  was  at  that  time  and  for  many  years  quite  an 
important  adjunct  to  the  manufacture  of  carriages. 

He  was  appointed  lieutenant  and  afterwards  cap- 
tain in  the  State  militia,  and  thus  gained  the  title  of 
"Captain  Nichols,"  by  which  he  was  familiarly 
known  during  his  whole  life. 

In  1826  he  received  a  commission  as  justice  of  the 
peace,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  within  a 
year  of  his  death.  In  this  capacity  he  did  much 
work  in  writing  deeds,  wills  and  other  legal  papers, 
for  which  his  considerable  literary  qualifications 
rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted.  He  was  also  a  land 
surveyor,  and  for  many  years  did  much  of  this  work 
in  Amesbury  and  the  surrounding  towns. 

Mr.  Nichols  was  elected  Senator  in  1832,  an  office 
which  has  been  held  by  no  one  else  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town.  He  afterwards  served  on  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  ten  years,  served  on  many  important  com- 
mittees, and  was  frequently  elected  moderator  of 
town-meetings,  for  which,  by  his  firmness  and  self- 
command,  he  was  well  adapted. 

His  first  wife  died  April  6,  1860,  of  the  small-pox, 
which  was  then  prevalent. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  having  become  the 
possessor  of  considerable  valuable  land,  the  plating 
business  was  nearly  abandoned  and  his  time  was 
mostly  given  to  farming. 

In  the  fall  of  1861  Mr.  Nichols  married  Eliza, 
widow  of  Hiram  Colby,  who  still  survives. 

After  a  sickness  of  some  duration  he  died  Novem- 
ber 30,  1868. 

Mr.  Nichols  was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  charac- 
ter, with  good  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs.    An 


able  man,  fair  and  generous,  his  advice  was  often 
sought  and  always  given  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
United  with  integrity  were  good  judgment  and  clear 
sight,  so  that  he  was  not  unjustly  considered  the  ablest 
man  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

He  had  four  children,  all  by  his  first  wife. 

Betsey,  born  May  28,  1816,  who  was  married  to 
Frederick  Sargent,  September,  1841.  Mr.  Sargent 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  those  engaged  in  the  sale 
of  carriage  furnishing  goods,  a  business  now  carried 
on  to  a  large  extent  in  Merrimac,  which  business  he 
successfully  conducted  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  January  12,  1867,  leaving  his  wife 
with  one  daughter,  Rhoda  E.  Sargent.  Mrs.  Sargent 
died  April  25,  1887,  universally  esteemed  for  her 
many  excellent  traits  of  heart  and  mind. 

George  W.,  born  May  25,  1817.  He  was  married, 
July  21,  1853,  to  Fanny  Short,  of  Newbury.  Of  their 
three  children, — Laura  J.  (now  Mrs.  Geo.  N.  Groodwin), 
Mary  F.  and  William  G., — the  first  two,  with  Mrs- 
Nichols,  still  reside  in  the  old  homestead.  Geo.  W. 
Nichols  was  a  man  of  wide,  general  information,  well 
versed  in  languages  and  quite  a  student  of  natural 
history.  Well  read,  he  was  for  many  successive  terms 
a  member  of  the  School  Committee,  for  years  a  con- 
sistent member  of  the  Universalist  Church,  and  its 
clerk  at  the  time  of  his  death,  October  27,  1884. 

Both  the  other  sons  of  William  Nichols — 
Wm.  Francis,  born  April  18,  1819,  and  Hezekiah 
Smith,  born  Febmary  2, 1826,— died  in  early  manhoodi 
the  former  aged  twenty-one,  and  the  latter  nineteen. 
They  were  both  young  men  of  promise  and  unusually 
pure  character,  and  their  parents  deeply  felt  their 
loss. 


PATTEN  SARGENT. 

Patten  Sargent  was  born  August  16,  1793,  in  West 
Amesbury  (now  Merrimac).  He  was  the  son  of 
Ichabod  B.  and  Ruth  Sargent,  being  the  second  in  a 
family  of  eight  children.  His  parents  were  persons 
of  earnest  religious  convictions  and  exemplary 
Christian  life,  and  sought  to  train  their  children  in 
the  right  way.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  their  son 
Patten  lefl  the  paternal  roof  to  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship at  the  trade  of  a  silver-plater,  with  Mr.  William 
Johnson,  a  citizen  of  the  town.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  when  his  period  of  apprenticeship  had  expired, 
he  spent  a  short  time  working  at  his  trade  in  Newbury- 
port  and  at  the  village  of  West  Amesbury.  He  then 
resolved  to  undertake  business  for  himself  and  es- 
tablish himself  at  the  River  Village  in  Amesbury 
(now  Merrimacport),  where  he  resided  till  his  death. 
The  carriage  manufacturing  business,  now  so  large 
and  prosperous  in  that  community,  was  then  in  its 
infancy.  Mr.  Sargent,  on  his  removal  to  the  River 
Village,  while  not  at  once  giving  up  active  labor  at 
his  trade  as  a  plater,  opened  a  store  for  groceries, 
family  supplies,  etc.,  and  also  for  carriage  hardware 
and  trimmings.    He  soon  found  it  expedient  to  en- 
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tirely  relinquish  labor   at  his  trade  and  gave  him- 
self wholly  to  his  store,  and  to  dealing  in  carriages. 
He  continued  thus  in  active  business  as  a  trader  till 
about  the  year  1850,  when,  having  acquired  what  he 
deemed    a  competence,    he  retired    from    business. 
His    business  career  was   characterized  by  industry, 
energy,  good    judgment    and    strict    integrity.    In 
financial  transactions  his  honesty  and  truthfulness 
could  always  be   depended  upon,    and   to  all  who 
knew  him  his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.    He  was 
kind-hearted  and  sympathic  in  his  feelings,  though 
not  demonstrative.    He  was  modest  and  unpreten- 
tious in  his  bearing,  courteous  and  respectful  towards 
all  classes  of  people  and  careful  in  speech  concerning 
the  character  and  conduct  of  others,  his  tongue  never 
being  that  of  a  backbiter.    And  yet  he  was  quick  in 
reading  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to 
do.     His  tastes  and  habits  were  simple  and  frugal 
and  he  had  no  fondness  for  ostentatious  display.    He 
won  to  an  unusual  degree  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  all.     His  fellow-townsmen  three  times  elected  him 
their  Representative  to  the  General  Court.    At  the 
organization  of  the  Powow  River  Bank  in  Salisbury, 
in  1836,  he  was  made  a  member  of  its  board  of  di- 
rectors,   and  at  the  incorporation    of  the  National 
Bank  in  Merrimac,  in  1864,  he  was  chosen  its  first 
president,  a  position  which  advancing  age  led  him  to 
resign  ^in   1872.     His    life    was  prolonged    to  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety  years,  his  death  occurring  at 
Merrimacport,    August    17,  1883.      He    was    twice 
married;  his  first  marriage,  which  took  place  Janu- 
ary 14,  1819,  was  to  Miss  Dolly,  daughter  of  Moses 
and  Dolly  Sargent,  of  West  Amesbury.     His  second 
marriage,    March    4,    1832,    was    to     Miss    Betsey, 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Rhoda  Patten,  of  Amesbury. 
He  had  six  children,  all  by  his  first  wife.     Three — 
Henry,  Laura  J.  (wife  of  D.  H.  Bradley,  Esq.,  of 
Maiden)  and  Dolly — died  during  their  father's  life- 
time.   Three  still  survive — William  P.,  head  of  the 
late    firm    of  William  P.  Sargent   &  Co.    carriage 
manufacturers  and  dealers  of  Boston  ;  Sarah,  wife  of 
Rev.  Albert  Paine,  of  Boston  Highlands ;  and  Emily, 
wife  of  George  O.  Goodwin,  Esq.,  of  Merrimacport. 


THOMAS  T.    MERRILL. 

Thomas  T.  Merrill  was  the  son  of  Parker  and  Bet- 
sy Merrill.  He  was  bom  in  South  Hampton,  N.  H., 
August  19,  1797.  He  was  a  direct  descendent  from 
the  French  Huguenots  ;  original  name,  De-Merle ; 
was  the  eldest  child  of  a  family  of  four,  viz.:  Thomas 
True,  William,  Betsy  and  Amos.  Like  the  majority 
of  country  boys,  he  had  but  limited  advantages  for 
an  education,  yet  he  improved  every  opportunity,  and 
when  quite  young  was  considered  an  excellent  schol- 
ar, especially  in  mathematics ;  he  taught  school  very 
successfully  for  several  years  during  the  winter 
months  in  different  towns  in  New  Hampshire;  in 
summer    worked    at    his    trade    of   carpenter.     He 


moved  to  West  Amesbury  (now  Merrimac)  in  1838 ; 
here  he  purchased  a  large  farm.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  engaged  in  the  duties  his  farm  required,  he  was 
pursuing  his  trade,  erecting  many  houses  in  West 
Amesbury  and  vicinity,  also  Lawrence;  he  erected 
the  first  house  in  Lawrence,  Mass.  In  1848  Mr. 
Merrill,  in  company  with  others,  established  the 
West  Amesbury  Wheel  Company,  and  was  its  agent 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  very  suddenly,  July 
12,  1871.  He  was  a  strong  churchman,  and,  with 
his  wife,  Oliva,  united  with  the  Rocky  Hill  Church 
in  1832 ;  was  very  positive  in  his  nature,  benevolent, 
yet  prudent,  of  strong  will-power  and  individuality, 
with  very  decided  views.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
strong  Whig,  later  a  stanch  Republican ;  no  office- 
seeker,  yet  he  worked  hard  for  his  party.  He  was  large- 
ly identified  with  the  religious  and  business  pros- 
perity of  the  place.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  First  National  Bank  of  West  Ames- 
bury at  its  organization,  in  1864,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  death.  Prompt  to  act,  a  good  adviser 
and  a  generous  giver,  he  might  well  be  called  the  un- 
fortunate man*s  friend.  A  leader  in  every  good 
cause,  his  death  was  mourned  as  a  public  calamity. 

He  was  twice  married — his  first  wife,  Oliva,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Polly  Merrill,  died  September  30, 
1842.  By  this  marriage  he  had  seven  children, — 
Elizabeth  J.,  Joseph  T.,  John  F.,  Emily  A.,  Mary 
0.,  Helen  A.  and  Calvin  A.  (Elizabeth  and  Calvin 
deceased.)  His  second  wife,  Hanuah,  who  still  sur- 
vives him,  was  the  daughter  of  Sallie  and  Edmond 
Nichols.  By  his  second  marriage  he  had  two  chil- 
dren,— Lucy  M.  and  Francis  S.  Mr.  Merrill  lived  to 
see  all  his  children  well  married  and  occupying  hon- 
orable positions  in  life.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
left  twenty  grandchildren. 


JONATHAN  BAILEY  SARGENT. 

Jonathan  Bailey  Sargent,  son  of  Ichabod  B.  and 
Ruth  (Patten)  Sargent,  was  born  July  3, 1798.  He 
married  Sarah  E.  Nichols  May  22, 1822,  and  had  nine 
children.  Mr.  Sargent  received  a  common-school 
education,  and  at  an  early  age  was  apprenticed  to 
Willis  Patten  (at  the  River  Village),  who  was  a 
blacksmith.  After  learning  his  trade  (and  previous 
to  his  marriage)  he  set  up  in  business  for  himself, 
and  shortly  after  commenced  manufacturing  carriage- 
axles,  to  which  he  subsequently  added  carriage- 
springs. 

He  was  for  a  number  of  years  an  extensive  builder 
of  carriages,  and  was  the  originator  of  what  has  long 
been  known  as  the  half-patent-axle,  iv^hich  is  still 
used  more  extensively  than  any  other. 

Having  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  axles  and 
springs  successfully  for  a  number  of  years,  he  dis- 
posed of  this  business  to  the  West  Amesbury  Spring 
and  Axle  Company. 

Mr.  Sargent  was  a  man  of  marked  individuality 
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and  strong  convictioiiB,  and  one  of  the  leading  men 
of  Wedt  Amesbury,  and  all  religious,  educational 
and  other  measures  tending  to  advance  the  interest 
of  his  town  found  in  him  an  able  advocate.  He 
represented  his  town  in  the  General  Court  in  1850 
and  '52,  and  served  as  selectman  several  years.  He 
was  always  largely  interested  in  horticulture,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  he  derived  the 
greatest  satisfaction  from  his  labors  in  the  orchard 
and  garden,  or  in  distributing  their  products  among 
his  neighbors  and  friends. 

In  religion  he  was  a  pronounced  Universalist,  and 
his  house  was  a  home  for  the  clergy  of  that  denomi- 
nation. Mr.  Sargent  was  a  great  reader,  and  proba- 
bly possessed  a  greater  fiind  of  general  information 
than  any  other  man  in  the  town.  His  opinion  and 
advice  were  sought  for  by  all  classes  in  matters  of 
business.    He  died  August  11,  1882. 

Edmund  N.  and  Bailey  Sargent,  sons  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  were  brought  up  in  business  with 
their  father.  Bailey  was  the  first  treasurer  of  the 
West  Amesbury  Spring  and  Axle  Company,  after 
this  company  had  purchased  the  spring  and  axle 
business  of  his  father.  He  has  filled  several  offices 
of  trust  in  his  town,  such  as  postmaster ;  also  select- 
man in  1869  and  70,  treasurer  and  collector  in  1879 
and  town  clerk,  treasurer  and  collector  of  Merrimac 
since  its  incorporation,  in  1876.  He  also  served  in 
the  late  Rebellion,  enlisting  in  the  Massachusetts 
Second  Heavy  Artillery,  and  was  first  lieutenant  at 
the  close  of  the  war. 

Edmund  N.,  who  died  February  10,  1887,  was  agent 
of  the  West  Amesbury  Manufacturing  Company  from 
October,  1884,  until  his  death.  He  also  held  many 
offices  of  trust  in  his  native  town. 

The  commission  of  Postmaster,  held  by  Bailey 
from  1861  to  1863,  was,  upon  his  resignation,  reissued 
to  his  sister  Jane,  who  served  as  postmistress  until 
April,  1866. 

Ruth,  the  oldest  daughter,  married  G.  G.  Strick- 
land, a  Universalist  clergyman,  and  was  settled  in 
Amesbury  and  Merrimac  for  several  years,  and  after- 
wards in  Saco,  Me. 


DB.  BENJAMIN   ATKINSON. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Atkinson  was  born  in  Minot,  Maine, 
January  29,  1806,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
established  himself  as  a  physician  in  West  Amesbury. 
He  was  one  of  eleven  children,  three  having  studied 
medicine  and  one  law.  He  married,  December  1, 
1831,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Seth  Chandler,  of  Minot, 
Maine, — Rhoda  Wadsworth  Chandler,  whose  graceful 
presence  will  long  be  remembered  by  her  many 
friends. 

Dr.  Atkinson,  having  settled  in  the  village  in  its 
infancy,  closely  allied  himself  with  its  varied  inter- 
ests, both  moral  and  educational.  On  his  thirtieth 
birthday  he  was  chosen  a  deacon  in  the  Orthodox 
Congregational  Church,  serving  until  his  death. 


He  was  instrumental  in  procuring  for  successive 
seasons  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  time  as 
lecturers  in  the  village,  always  entertaining  them  &t 
his  own  house. 

I  know  of  no  more  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory 
than  the  following  lines,  written  by  his  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Leander  Thompson  :  '*  How  well  he  performed 
the  duties  of  his  laborious  and  responsible  profession, 
those  who  have  known  him  longest  and  best  need 
not  be  reminded." 

If  the  united  testimony  of  a  great  number  of  grate- 
ful and  attached  friends  who  have  experienced  his 
professional  kindness  can  be  relied  upon,  he  has  been 
a  physician  of  rare  fidelity.  Always  self-sacrificing, 
full  of  sympathy  and  tenderness,  he  never  spared 
himself, — so  long  as  he  had  strength  to  expend,— and 
his  presence,  his  noble  form,  his  gentlemanly  bearing 
and  his  kindly  manner  always  inspired  confidence 
around  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  suggested  supporting 
considerations  around  the  bed  of  death.  And  he  has 
ever  had  in  his  profession  a  more  than  ordinary  share 
of  success. 

His  friends  confided  in  his  skill  as  well  as  in  his 
kindness.  To  not  a  few  among  us  he  has  been  thus 
for  many  years  what  Luke  was  to  Paul  and  other 
primitive  Christians — "  The  beloved  Physician." 

He  died  October  22,  1861,  leaving  a  wife  and  three 
children,  his  son,  Benjamin  Chandler  Atkinson, 
having  served  through  the  Civil  War. 

His  eldest  daughter  married  John  P.  Whittier, 
formerly  a  prominent  carriage  manufacturer  of  Bos- 
ton. The  younger  daughter  married  Edward  Taylor 
(2d),  of  Andover. 

ALFBED  E.  GOODWIN. 

Alfred  E.  Goodwin  was  the  son  of  Ephraim  and 
Elizabeth  Gk)odwin,  and  was  bom  in  Amesbury, 
Mass.,  October  12,  1807.  He  was  the  second  child  in 
a  family  of  four,  viz :  David,  Alfred  E.,  Ephraim  and 
Elizabeth.  Alfred  E.  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  later 
in  life  learned  the  trade  of  carriage-trimmer  with 
Joseph  Sargent.  Later  he  went  into  business  on  his 
own  account,  manufacturing  carriages,  until  the  firm 
of  Goodwin,  Sargent  &  Co.  was  organized  for  the  sale 
of  carriage  findings,  groceries  and  manufacture  of 
shoes.  (The  firm  consisted  of  A.  E.  Goodwin,  Fran- 
cis Sargent  and  Albert  Sargent.)  Mr.  Goodwin  re- 
mained in  this  business  for  a  few  years,  when  he  be- 
came associated  with  the  firm  of  Sargent,  Harlow  & 
Co.,  becoming  the  company  of  this  concern,  and  as 
such  continued  for  some  time,  when  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Frederick  Sargent.  Upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Sargent,  'Mr.  Goodwin  admitted  into  partner- 
ship Albert  Sargent.  This  firm  continued  until  1880, 
when  they  sold  out  to  Little  &  Larkin. 

Mr.  Groodwin  was  one  of  Amesbury^s  most  honored 
citizens,  and  always  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the 
town ;  he  was  ^  director  in  the  bank,  and  deacon  in 
the  Congregational  Church  for  forty  years.    He  was 
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a  Republican  in  politics  and  represented  his  town  in 
the  Legislature. 

His  wife  was  Maria,  daughter  of  Col.  Edmund  Sar- 
gent. They  had  one  child,  Alfred  N.,  who  died  when 
eight  years  of  age.  Mr.  Goodwin  died  of  heart-dis- 
ease, November  1, 1881,  aged  seventy-four  years. 


WILLIAM  GUNNISON. 

William  Gunnison  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mas- 
sachusetts, December  11,  1809.  Tradition  informs 
us  that  his  ancestry  in  this  country,  traces  back  to 
one  Hugh  Gunnison  (a  Swede)  who  came  to  America 
with  an  English  colony  in  1832,  and  settled  in  Bos- 
ton. A  few  years  later  he,  with  others,  was  disarmed 
for  the  Hutchinson  heresy,  and  removed  to  Kittery, 
Maine,  where  many  of  his  descendants  were  born, 
and  among  them  William  Gunnison,  grandfather  of 
the  William  Gunnbon  mentioned  above. 

In  1780  he  removed  to  Fishersfield  (now  New- 
bury), New  Hampshire.  A  man  of  great  physical 
endurance,  of  deep  religious  principle,  firm  and  un- 
yielding in  whatever  he  considered  as  the  right,  he 
seemed  well-fitted  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  a  new 
country. 

One  of  his  sons,  Joseph,  left  home  at  an  early  age 
to  seek  his  fortunes  elsewhere.  He  located  in  New- 
buryport ;  married  Anna  Chase,  of  Haverhill,  Massa- 
chusetts. William  Gunnison,  the  second  son  of  Jo- 
seph Gunnison,  and  subject  of  this  sketch,  remained 
at  home  until  twelve  years  of  age,  enjoying  the  limit- 
ed educational  privileges  of  his  native  city.  His 
father  dying,  he  went  to  Newbury,  New  Hampshire, 
to  live  with  his  grandfather,  remaining  with  him  two 
years  working  on  the  farm,  and  attending  school 
three  months  each  year. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  came  to  West  Amesbury 
(now  Merrimac)  and  apprenticed  himself  to  Ebenezer 
Fullington  for  a  term  of  seven  years  to  learn  the 
carriage  trade.  Faithfully  he  served  the  long  term 
of  years. 

After  two  or  three  years  as  journeyman,  he  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  carriages  with  small 
capital.  Possessed  of  strong  will,  indomitable  ener- 
gy, untiring  perservance,  and  with  such  knowledge 
of  the  busines^s  as  his  limited  resources,  aside  from 
keen  observation  outside  of  his  apprenticeship,  allow- 
ed him  to  acquire,  he  determined  to  succeed,  and 
from  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder  worked  his  way 
upward,  slowly  but  surely. 

December  12,  1833,  he  married  Belinda  Hayford, 
daughter  of  Nathan  Hayford,  of  Tamworth,  New 
Hampshire,  a  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812.  He  still 
made  West  Amesbury  (now  Merrimac)  his  home.  In- 
terested in  the  prosperity  of  the  town  and  people 
with  whom  he  had  identified  himself,  he  was  a 
willing  worker  with  them  to  advance  its  interests. 

He  continued  alone  the  manufacture  of  carriages 
until  1851,  when  a  co-partnersh'.p  was  formed  with 
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Mr.  William  H.  Haskell,  of  Merrimac,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam P.  Sargent,  of  Boston,  and,  as  a  result  of  hard 
work  and  long  experience,  built  up  a  large  business 
and  established  an  enviable  reputation ;  after  ten 
years  the  partnership  was  dissolved. 

In  1860,  Mr.  Gunnison  purchased  a  building  lot  on 
Main  Street,  West  Amesbury  (now  Merrimac),  and 
built  a  fine  residence,  which  he  occupied  until  his 
death. 

In  1862  he  gradually  increased  his  business,  by 
employing  small  outside  concerns  to  turn  out  work 
for  him  partially  finished,  which  he  would  complete 
in  his  own  factory. 

During  the  years  between  1862  and  1872  he 
bought  and  sold  many  carriages  other  than  his  own 
manufacture,  being  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for 
his  own  products.  A  frequenter  of  the  leading  car- 
riage centres,  he  kept  himself  fully  informed  in  the 
line  of  his  business,  promptly  applying  any  invention 
that  would  add  to  the  utility  or  elegance  of  his  car- 
riages, thus  retaining  a  front  rank  as  manufacturer. 

In  1866-67-68  he  gave  extensive  credits.  Seldom, 
if  ever,  did  he  refuse  credit  to  an  industrious,  honest 
man.  By  his  genial  manners,  and  the  liberal  meth- 
ods by  which  he  conducted  his  business,  he  gained 
the  confidence  of  his  patrons,  and  many  of  them  be- 
came his  firm  friend:}.  In  1874  he  removed  his  busi- 
ness from  South  to  West  Amesbury  (now  Merrimac), 
and  associated  with  him  as  partner,  Samuel  Scofield, 
his  son-in-law,  determining  to  limit  his  business  and 
take  life  easier.  He  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  a  well-earned 
competency  during  the  remainder  of  a  long  and  useful 
life.  Being  himself  in  a  measure  relieved  from  the 
perplexities  of  bu<iiness,  he  took  pleasure  in  assisting 
many  less  fortunate  than  himself.  Only  those  who 
knew  him  most  intimately  were  aware  of  his  many 
kind  deeds  and  acts  of  friendship.  Intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  organization  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Merrimac,  he  was  chosen  one  of  its  directors,  con- 
tinuing until  his  death,  which  occurred  very  suddenly, 
January  2, 1879. 

Mr.  Gunnison  was  a  man  of  prepossessing  appear- 
ance, naturally  a  good  conversationalist.  A  great 
reader,  well  versed  in  the  current  topics  of  the  day, 
and  seldom  failed  to  interest.  From  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Carriage  Makers'  Convention,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  we  copy  the  following: 
"  For  over  a  half  a  century  he  has  been  identified 
with  the  carnage  trade,  and  his  good  works  have 
been  so  various  and  important  that  his  long  and  use- 
ful life;  recently  closed,  may  be  said  to  form  a  part  of 
th«  history  of  the  trade  in  this  country. 

"  A  tribute  to  his  memory :  We  hold  dear  the 
memory  of  the  numerous  excellencies  which  charac- 
terize him, — his  candor,  his  honor  and  unflinching 
devotion  to  duty,  which  made  him  a  friend  to  every 
man,  and  every  man  a  friend." 

He  had  eight  children.    His  widow  and  six  chil- 
'  dren  still  survive  him.    The  eldest  daughter  remained 
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at  home,  enjoyiDg  hip  compaoloDship  to  the  last. 
Two  daughters  and  two  sons  married,  and  are  resi- 
dents of  Merrimac.  Belinda  married  Samuel  Scofield, 
of  Yorkshire,  England.  He  was  the  one  referred  to 
as  partner.  Lydia  M.  married  Bailey  Sargent  (busi- 
ness, insurance;  also  holding  the  office  of  town 
clerk  and  treasurer  of  Merrimac).  The  two  sons — 
William  W.  and  Charles  E. — are  both  interested  in 
the  carriage  business.  C.  E.  Gunnison  is  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  Merrimac. 

Sarah  A.,  the  youngest  daughter,  married  Asa  F. 
Pattee,  M.D.,  of  Warner,  New  Hampshire,  then  a 
practicing  physician  of  Merrimac;  some  of  his  ances- 
tors were  of  Merrimac  origin. 

Successful  here,  during  the  war  he  had  charge  of 
the  Alexander  Hospital,  Second  Division  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  returned  to  Merrimac  in 
1865,  resuming  practice  for  a  year,  and  then  removed 
to  Boston,  1866,  where  at  the  present  time  he  resides, 
a  successful  practitioner,  and  a  large  contributor  to 
medical  literature,  and  from  1881  to  1886  was  pro- 
fessor in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
lecturing  on  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 


WILLIAM  HENEY  HASKELL. 

William  Henry  Haskell,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  in  Newburyport  September  21,  1810,  and 
obtained  his  early  education  in  her  public  schools. 
In  1824,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  he  went  to  West 
Amesbury,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  silver- 
plating,  then  a  very  important  trade  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  of  carriages,  which  was  the 
principal  business  of  the  locality. 

In  1831  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  car- 
riages, continuing  also  his  silver-plating.  In  1850  he 
entered  into  co-partnership  with  Wm.  P.  Sargent  and 
Wm.  Gunnison,  under  the  firm-name  of  Sargent, 
Gunnison  &  Co. 

This  firm  had  a  repository  in  Boston  for  the  sale  of 
their  carriages,  and  a  manufactory  and  store  in  West 
Amesbury,  Mr.  Haskell  having  charge  of  the  store, 
which  was  connected  with  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany, for  the  sale  of  carriage  findings,  together  with 
the  usual  variety  of  goods  to  be  found  in  a  country 
store  at  that  time.  This  firm  was  very  successful,  do- 
ing the  largest  business  of  any  in  the  town, 

Mr.  Haskell  continued  a  member  of  the  firm  until 
its  dissolution,  in  1860.  In  his  business  life  he  devel- 
oped a  decided  talent  for  financial  pursuits,  which 
found  expression  in  his  efforts  for  the  establishment 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Amesbury,  which  was 
chartered  in  1864  with  a  capital  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  of  which  he  became  the  first  cashier,  serving 
in  that  capacity  until  1869,  when  he  was  chosen  as 
its  president,  which  position  he  still  holds. 

The  bank  has  been  very  successfully  managed,  and 
has  had  its  capital  stock  increased  from  $50,000  to 
$200,000. 


In  1871  the  Merrimac  Savings  Bank  was  chartered, 
and  in  this  movement  he  also  was  actively  interested. 
He  was  its  first  treasurer,  and  subsequently,  on  the 
death  of  its  first  president,  he  was  elected  to  fill  that 
office,  which  he  acceptably  fills  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Haskell  was  also  prominently  connected  with 
the  building  of  the  West  Amtsbury  Branch  Railroad, 
owning  largely  in  its  stock.  He  was  made  president 
of  the  company,  which  position  he  still  occupies. 

He  was  actively  interested  in  the  division  of  Ames- 
bury and  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Merrimac, 
serving  on  the  committee  which  presented  the  matt^ 
to  the  Legislature,  and  doing  much  for  the  success  of 
the  movement. 

He  was  one  of  the  contributors  for  the  purchase 
and  presentation  to  the  town  of  the  land  upon  which 
the  Town  Hall  stands,  and  his  service  was  recognized 
by  his  fellow- citizens  in  his  election  as  chairman  of 
the  first  Board  of  Selectmen  in  the  new  town. 

Mr.  Haskell  has  always  been  an  active  participant 
in  public  affairs,  serving  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
of  Amesbury.  In  politics  a  Republican,  he  repre- 
sented that  town  in  the  Legislature  of  1869  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  he  was  an 
efficient  member  of  the  Committee  on  Banks  and 
Banking.  Subsequently  his  name  was  presented  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Senator. 

In  1847  he  received  a  commission  as  justice  of  the 
peace  from  Governor  George  N.  Briggs,  which  he 
held  for  twenty-eight  years,  declining  further  service. 

Early  in  life  he  identified  himself  with  the  temper- 
ance cause,  and  was  one  of  thirteen  who  organized 
the  first  temperance  society  in  Amesbury.  In  1828 
he  united  with  the  Congregational  Church  in  West 
Amesbury,  has  been  actively  interested  in  its  work, 
and  a  faithful  contributor  to  its  support 

Mr.  Haskell's  connection  with  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  town  has  been  intimate  and  active 
during  all  the  years  of  his  residence  in  it,  and  he 
still  holds  important  trusts  and  fills  a  large  place  in 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 

Mr.  Haskell  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Clarissa  Whittier;  his  present  wife  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Edmund  Whittier,  of  West 
Amesbury.  He  has  had  eight  children,  five  of  whom 
are  still  living. 

FRANCIS  8AR0ENT. 

Francis  Sargent  is  a  descendant  in  direct  line  from 
Richard,  of  England,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  royal 
navy;  he  had  a  son  William  (first  generation),  born  in 
1602,  who  came  to  this  country  early  in  life  and  set- 
tled at  Ipswich,  Mass.;  from  there  he  went  to  Newbury, 
then  to  Amesbury,  where  he  died  in  1675,  aged  seven- 
ty-three yoars.  He  married  Elizabeth  Perkins  and 
had  Thomas  (second  generation),  born  April  4, 1643. 
Thomas  married  Rachel  Barnes  January  2,  1667,  and 
had  a  son  Thomas  (third  generation),  born  November 
15, 1676;  he  married  Mary  Stevens  December  17, 1702; 
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their  son  was  Moses  (fourth  generation),  born  Aug.  21, 
1707;  he  married  Sarah  Bagley  July  14, 1727,  and  had 
a  son  Orlando  (fifth  generation),  born  April  21,  1728, 
who  married  Betty  Barnard  and  had  Orlando  (sixth 
generation),  born  January  20,  1769  ;  he  married  Han- 
nah Welsh,  of  Plaistow,  N.  H.;  they  had  a  son  Francis 
(seventh  generation),  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who 
was  born  November  10,  1810,  in  the  old  homestead, 
West  Amesbury  (now  Merrimac),  built  by  hi-*  grand- 
father Orlando  at  an  early  day;  he  was  a  farmer,  as  was 
his  son  Orlando,  the  father  of  Francis, 

The  grandfather,  Deacon  Orlando  (fiflh  generation), 
was  prominently  identified  with  the  early  history  of 
Amesbury,  and  hi^  name  frequently  appears  on  the 
old  records  of  the  town.  He  often  related  to  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  stories  of  the  Indian  troubles 
and  about  the  old  corn-house,  which  was  used  for  the 
storing  of  powder. 

Francis  Sargent  had  but  limited  advantages  for  an 
education.  When  quite  young  he  attended  the  little 
district  school,  and  later  on  the  academy  at  Ames- 
bury, being  obliged  to  walk  daily  three  miles  each 
way.  When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  went  to  learn 
the  house-carpenter's  trade,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  those 
days,  joiner's  trade.  After  serving  four  years,  it  was  but 
a  step  to  take  up  the  making  of  chaise-bodies.  Car- 
riage-making at  that  early  day  being  a  prominent  feat- 
ure of  the  locality,  he  closely  followed  this  calling 
evenings,  and  sometimes  far  into  the  night,  and  teach- 
ing in  the  same  district  school,  daytimes,  where  he 
had  once  been  a  pupil. 

Mr.  Sargent  married  for  first  wife  Hannah  Atkinson, 
August  28,  1836,  sister  of  Dr.  Atkinson.  They  had  two 
children, — Francis  Augustus  (eighth  generation),  born 
September  9,  1842,  and  died  December  3, 1877;  Elmer 
P.,  born  August  11,  1844.  Francis  Augustus,  married. 
May  30,  1867,8arah  J.  Woodward,  of  Bangor,  and  had 
three  children, — Abram  W.  (ninth  generation),  born, 
June  23,  1868;  E^uise,  born  June  13,  1872;  and 
Frank  A.,  born  October  23,  1877. 

Elmer  P.  married  for  first  wife  Louisa  Bartlett  of 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  October  18, 1865 ;  they  had  two  sons, 
— Francis  (ninth  generation),  born  December  17, 1866, 
and  Elmer  P.,  Jr.,  born  July  3,  1869.  The  first  wife 
of  Elmer  P.,  Sr.,  died  February  14, 1872,  and  he  mar- 
ried for  second  wife  Judith  B.  Follansbee,  of  West 
Newbury,  November  23, 1876  ;  they  had  two  children, 
—-Edith  H.,  born  May  17,  1878,  and  Fanny  A.,  July 
25,  1879. 

In  June,  1881,  Mrs.  Francis  Sargent  met  with  an 
accident,  which  resulted  in  her  death  July  1,  1881, 
in  her  sixty-seventh  year.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare 
strength  of  character,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  all 
who  were  near  to  her,  and  a  most  exemplary  mother. 
She  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  of  which  her  husband  has  been  a  mem- 
ber for  more  than  fifty  years. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Sargent,  in  partnership  with  the  late 
A.  E.  Goodwin,  commenced  the  manufacture  of  shoes. 


which  continued  until  1840,  when,  in  connection 
with  the  grocery  business  (in  which  they  were  in  the 
meantime  interested),  commenced  the  sale  of  car- 
riage-trimmings, exchanging  goods  for  carriages  finish- 
ed; but  during  all  this  time,  and  since  1833,  Mr.  Sar- 
gent had  been  drawing  carriages  through  the  country 
for  sale,  which  was  the  custom  in  those  days.  In  1852 
the  concern  of  Sargent,  Harlow  &  Co.  was  formed, 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  firms  in  the  country 
at  that  time.  They  opened  a  repository  in  Haymarket 
Square,  Boston,  and  soon  became  widely  known. 
Since  1852.  Mr.  Sargent  has  been  in  continuous  bus- 
iness in  Boston,  and  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Harlow 
in  November,  1862,  the  firm-name  was  changed  to 
Francis  Sargent  &  Co.,  and,  with  different  partners,  has 
been  carried  on  under  that  name. 

Mr.  Sargent,  in  January,  1885,  finding  that  his  cus- 
tomers were  demanding  a  better  grade  of  work,  mov- 
ed to  his  present  location,  and  under  the  same  firm- 
name  has  been  constantly  gaining  a  class  of  trade  who 
appreciate  a  first-class  carriage,  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Mr.  Sargent  is  vigorous  in  mind,  and  possesses  great  en- 
ergy, and  although  still  living  at  Merrimac,  he  goes  to 
Boston  every  day,  and  notwithstanding  the  ride  of  nine- 
ty miles,  is  able  to  do  more  work  than  many  younger 
men,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  he  may  not  live  to  the 
advanced  age  of  so  many  of  his  ancestors,  as  quite  a 
number  have  reached  well  into  the  nineties.  His  sis- 
ter living  in  Merrimac  is  in  good  health  and  in  her 
eighty-ninth  year.  Mr.  Sirgent  mirried  for  second 
wife  Mrs.  Sarah  Patten,  of  Kingston,  N.  H. 


JOHN    8.  POYEN. 

John  S.  Poyen  was  ben  at  East  Haverhill,  October 
12,  1818.  His  father,  Joseph  Bochemont  de  Poyen, 
was  a  direct  descendant  from  the  Marquis  Jean 
de  Poyen,  who  emigrated  from  France  to  the  Island 
of  Guadaloupe,  one  of  the  West  Indies,  in  the  year 
1658.  He  was  a  stanch  royalist  and  an  ardent  de- 
fender of  Loub  XVI. 

In  1792  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Qua- 
daloupe  were  obliged  to  flee,  on  account  of  the  revo- 
lution. Many  lost  their  lives,  but  among  the  fortu- 
nate ones  who  escaped  were  the  grandfather  and 
father  of  John  S.  Poyen.  A  Newbury  port  merchant 
vessel  being  in  the  harbor  of  Point-a-Pitre  at  this 
time,  they  concealed  themselves  on  board  of  her,  and 
were  landed  at  Newburyport  in  March,  1792.  The 
grandfather  died  the  same  year  of  his  arrival,  October 
14,  1792,  aged  fifty-two  years,  and  was  buried  in 
Newburyport,  in  the  old  graveyard  on  "  Burrial 
hill." 

His  son,  Joseph  Rochemont  de  Poyen,  finally  set- 
tled at  Rock's  Bridge,  East  Haverhill,  where  he  met 
and  became  enamored  of,  and  married  Sal  lie,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Elliot,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  her 
parents,  who  did  not  really  like  the  idea  of  their 
daughter  marrying  a  foreigner  whom  they  had  not 
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known  for  very  long.  However,  they  were  married 
and  lived  happily  together.  She  was  a  handsome, 
brilliant  girl,  and  made  him  an  excellent  wife.  He 
was  an  active,  genial  man,  with  a  little  of  the  French 
impatience,  but  a  good  man  and  a  good  husband. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Nine  children 
were  born  to  ihem,  John  S.  being  among  the  young- 
est. 

Mr.  Poyen  received  the  customary  common-school 
education  of  those  times,  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  a  short  course  of  instruction  from  the  distin- 
guished mathematician,  Benjamin  Greenleaf. 

When  fourteen  years  old  he  came  to  Merrimac 
(then  West  Amesbury)  and  entered  the  grocery  and 
carriage  supply  store  of  Stephen  Patten,  who  had 
married  his  eldest  sister,  Elizabeth  J.  Five  years 
later  he  became  a  partner,  and  after  ten  years  of  part- 
nership he  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Patten.  In 
the  mean  time  they  had  begun  the  manufacture  of 
carriages,  in  which  he  continued  until  1867,  when 
he  sold  out  the  manufacturing  business.  From  that 
time  until  his  death  he  continued  the  business  of  car- 
riage supplies  alone. 

In  1871  he  gave  Mr.  H.  O.  Delano,  who  was  a  clerk 
with  him  at  the  time,  an  interest  in  the  business,  and 
the  firm,  under  the  name  of  John  S.  Poyen  &  Co., 
entered  a  career  of  great  prosperity  and  success,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  its  kind  in  New 
England. 

He  was  always  ready  pecuniarily,  and  by  his  per- 
sonal influence,  to  promote  the  public  interests  of 
the  town,  and  many  times  a  helping  hand  was  given 
to  young  men  when  he  felt  they  deserved  his  confi- 
dence. He  was  always  liberal  in  helping  those  whom 
he  saw  trying  to  help  themselves. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  business  of  the  town,  re- 
quiring better  facilities  for  banking  purposes  (the 
nearest  bank  for  depositors  being  in  Amesbury,  five 
miles  distant),  he  was  foremost  in  promoting  the  or- 
ganization of  a  bank  in  Merrimac,  and  in  May,  1864, 
as  a  result  of  his  efforts,  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Merrimac  opened  its  doors  for  business,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which,  in  July  of  the 
same  year,  was  increased  to  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  in  November  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  In  May,  1875,  it  had  a  capital  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  From  its  first  organization 
until  his  death  he  was  a  prominent  director  and  its 
largest  stockholder. 

A  little  later  an  institution  for  savings  was  estab- 
lished, of  which  he  was  made  president.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Public  Library  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Prior  to  1872  the  nearest  railroad  was  six  miles  dis- 
tant, the  town  having  only  stage  connections ;  and  the 
increasing  manufacture  of  carriages  demanding  bet- 
ter means  of  transportation,  Mr.  Poyen  used  his 
money  and  influence  for  a  railroad  which  bhould' 
connect  Merrimac  with  other  business  centres.    Aft;er  ' 


laborious  efforts  the  road  was  constructed  and  leased 
to  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  corporation  for 
ninety-nine  years.  He  was  chosen  president,  which 
oflice  he  also  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

During  the  years  1870  and  71  he  was  selectman 
and  advocated  the  division  of  the  town  of  Amesbury, 
believing  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  old  and 
new  towns.  In  1876  the  village  of  West  Amesbury 
became  an  incorporated  town,  and  by  legislative  sanc- 
tion it  took  the  name  of  Merrimac. 

Various  other  offices  of  trust  were  held  by  him  at 
different  times,  and  during  his  business  life  of  forty- 
two  years  he  served  faithfully  the  best  interests  of 
his  fellow-townsmen,  and  by  his  sudden  death 
Merrimac  lost  one  of  its  most  active  and  respected 
citizens. 

On  the  7th  day  of  December,  1843,  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  B.,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Timothy  Kenison, 
a  highly-esteemed  physician  of  East  Haverhill,  and 
Abagail  Longfellow,  his  wife. 

From  this  marriage  were  born  six  children,  four  of 
whom  are  still  living.  His  two  sons,  John  S.  and 
Edward  A.,  still  continue  in  the  business  established 
by  their  father. 

In  January,  1880,  Mr.  Poyen,  while  visiting  his 
father's  relatives,  for  the  second  time,  who  were  living 
in  Guadaloupe,  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  was  at- 
tacked by  yellow  fever,  and  aft;era  very  short  illness, 
died,  at  Point-a-Pitre,  February  22,  1880.  A  year 
later  he  was  buried  in  the  family  burial-lot  at  Merri- 
mac. 


CHAPTER    CXXVII. 
ANDOVER. 


BY  REV.  CHARLES  SMITH. 


EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

The  precise  date  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  town 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  In  1634,  we  are  told, 
"  Newtown  men,  being  straitened  for  ground,  sent 
some  men  to  Merrimack  to  find  a  fit  place  to  trans- 
plant themselves.''  Moved  thereto,  doubtless,  by  these 
Newtown  men,  the  General  Court  in  the  same  year 
'*  ordered  that  the  land  about  Cochichewick  shall  be 
assessed  for  an  inland  plantation,  and  whosoever  will 
go  to  inhabit  there  shall  have  three  years'  immunity 
from  all  taxes,  levies,  public  charges  and  services 
whatever,  military  discipline  only  excepted."  A 
committee  of  three — John  Winthrop,  Richard  Bel- 
lingham  and  William  Coddington— was  appointed  to 
license  such  persons  as  might  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  of  this  order.  And  it  was  ex- 
pressly provided  that  no  person  should  "  go  thither 
without  their  consent,  or  the  major  part  of  them." 
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But  it  appears  that  the  "  straitened  "  men  of  Newtown 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  this  liberal  inducement  to 
remove  to  the  banks  of  the  Cochichewick.  They  may 
have  found  a  more  inviting  location,  or  they  may 
have  been  thwarted  in  their  intentions  by  others,  in  a 
like  straitened  condition,  who  had  fixed  a  longing 
eye  upon  the  meadows  and  forests  of  Cochichewick. 
In  1639  we  find  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  of  Ipswich, 
writing  repeatedly  to  the  Governor,  with  whom  he 
was  connected  by  marriage,  and  to  whom  he  was  coun- 
selor, urging  him  not  to  "give  any  encouragement 
concerning  any  plantation  att  Quichichacke  or  Peu- 
ticutt  (Haverhill)  till  myself  and  some  others  either 
speake  or  write  to  you  about  it." 

Mr.  Ward  claimed  to  have  gathered  a  company  of 
"  more  than  20  families  of  very  good  Christians,"  a 
portion  of  whom  were  "  Newbury  men."  The  solici- 
tations of  Mr.  Ward  were  so  far  heeded  that  in  May, 
1640,  he  secured  the  coveted  grant  for  his  company, 
but,  on  the  express  condition,  "  that  they  return  an- 
swer within  three  weeks  from  the  27th  p^snt,  and  that 
they  build  there  before  the  next  Courte."  These  con- 
ditions were  not  complied  with,  and  the  grant  lapsed. 
Whether  this  failure  was  owing  to  a  more  favorable 
opening,  to  discouragement  growing  out  of  the  haz- 
ards of  the  enterprise,  or  to  the  intrigue  and  opposi- 
tion of  others  covetous  of  the  grant,  does  not,  however, 
appear. 

The  following  year  Mr.  John  Woodbridge,  of  New- 
bury, afterwards  the  first  minister  of  Andover,  pre- 
sents an  urgent  request  for  the  township  forfeited  by 
the  Newtown  men,  in  behalf  of  certain  men  of  New- 
bury and  Ipswich,  some  of  whom  '*  have  sold  them- 
selves out  of  house  and  home,  and  so  desire  to  be  set- 
tled as  soon  as  may  be."  Perchance  these  men  who 
had  "  sold  themselves  out  of  house  and  home  "  were 
somehow  mixed  up  in  the  scheme  of  the  Newtown  men. 
However  this  may  be,  the  new  effort,  under  the  wise 
and  persistent  direction  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  led  to  a 
happy  issue. 

Though  there  is  no  record  of  the  month  or  year 
when  this  company  of  Ipswich  and  Newbury  men 
planted  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  "  Cochiche- 
wick brook,"  they  must  have  located  there  before  the 
beginning  of  1643.  The  evidence  of  this  is  in  the  fact 
that,  on  the  10th  of  May,  of  that  year,  in  an  order 
passed  by  the  General  Court  for  a  division  of  the 
whole  plantation  into  four  shires,  Cochichawicke  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  eight  towns  comprising  the 
shire  of  E^ex.  Very  soon  after  the  first  settlement 
of  the  town  its  name  was  changed  to  Andover,  at  the 
desire,  most  probably,  of  some  inhabitant  who  had 
emigrated  from  Andover,  in  Hants  County,  England, 
though  we  have  no  direct  testimony  to  that  effect.  In 
accordance  with  the  practice  uniformly  observed  by 
the  Puritans,  who  made  the  first  settlements  in  New 
England,  Mr.  Woodbridge  purchased  the  land  in- 
cluded in  the  township  of  the  Indians.  Cutshamache, 
the  Sagamore  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  chief  with 


whom  the  bargain  was  made,  and  the  price  paid  was 
£6  and  a  coat. 

This  purchase  and  the  preceding  grant  were 
confirmed  by  the  General  Court  in  1646,  when  the 
town  was  incorporated  with  its  present  name.  The 
act  of  incorporation  is  as  follows : 

*'  At  a  Geu'all  Oote,  at  Boston,  the  6th,  3th  m*.,  1646,  *  Cutshamache 
Sagamore  of  yo  Manachiuetts,  came  into  ye  Gorte,  &  acknowledged  yt 
for  ye  sume  of  £6  ahd  a  coate,  w'ch  he  had  already  receiTed,  wee  had 
sould  to  Mr.  John  Woodbridge,  in  bebalfe  of  ye  inhabitants  of  Oocbtcha- 
wick,  now  called  Andiver,  all  his  right,  interest,  &  privilege  In  ye  land  6 
miles  southward  fh>m  ye  towne,  two  miles  eastward  to  Rowley  bounds,  be 
ye  same  more  or  lesse,  northward  Merrimack  Ry  ver,  p'rided  to  y t  yo  Indian 
called  Roger  A  his  company  may  have  libty  to  take  Alewifes  In  Cochicha- 
wlck  River,  for  their  oune  eating ;  but  if  they  either  spoyle  or  eteale 
any  come,  or  uth'  fruite,  to  any  considrable  value,  of  ye  inbabitanttes 
there,  this  librty  of  taking  fish  shall  forever  cease ;  &  ye  said  Roger 
is  still  to  ei^oy  foure  acres  of  ground  where  he  now  plants.  This  pur- 
chase ye  Corte  alowes  of,  &  have  granted  ye  said  land  to  belong  to  ye 
said  plantation  for  ev'r,  to  be  ordred  &  disposed  of  by  them,  reserving 
liberty  to  ye  Corte  to  lay  two  miles  square  of  their  southerly  bounds  to 
any  towne  or  village  yt  hereafter  may  be  erected  thereabouts,  if  so  they 
See  cause.* 

"  Cutshamache  acknowledge  this  before  ye  magistrates,  A  so  ye  Corte 
app'veth  thereof,  &  of  the  rest  in  this  bill  to  be  recorded,  so  as  to  pr*udice 
no  former  grant.'* 

We  find  this  spelling  Andiver  as  late  as  1648,  in  the 
records  of  the  colony.  Andiver  "  was  originally 
bounded  by  the  Merrimack,  Kowley,  Salem,  Woburn 
and  Cambridge,  which  formerly  included  Billerica 
and  Tewksbury."  Andover  in  1829  extended,  on  its 
northwestern  border,  along  the  banks  of  the  Merri- 
mack River  for  nearly  eleven  miles ;  on  its  north- 
eastern limits,  it  was  bounded  for  one  hundred  and 
forty -six  rods  by  Bradford,  and  seven  miles,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  rods  by  Boxford  ;  on  the  southeast, 
three  miles  and  sixty-six  rods  by  Middleton;  on  the 
south,  four  miles  by  Reading,  and  two  miles  and  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  rods  by  Wilmington  ;  and  on 
the  southwest,  six  miles  and  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  rods  by  Tewksbury,  containing  thirty-seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  acres  of 
land.  Territorially,  this  was  one  ot  the  largest  towns 
in  the  county,  if  not  in  the  State. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  the  North  Parish, 
(now  North  Andover).  The  grantees,  or  proprietors, 
for  convenience,  mutual  protection,  social  intercourse 
and  to  enjoy  the  better  their  religious  worship  and 
teaching,  settled  near  each  other,  around  their  meet- 
ing-house, on  **  home  lots,''  containing  from  four  to 
ten  acres  each,  according  to  the  wealth  and  import- 
ance of  the  occupant.  To  the  owner  of  a  home  lot 
was  assigned  meadow,  tillage  and  wood-land  in  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  town.  This  allotment  was 
in  proportion  to  the  size  and  value  of  the  village  lot. 
These  outlying  farms  were  gradually  built  upon  and 
lived  upon  by  their  owners.  But  not  for  many  years 
was  such  occupancy  common.  For  a  long  time  liv- 
ing away  from  the  village  was  discouraged;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  the  town  went  so  far  as  by  vote  to  for- 
bid any  inhabitant's  building  a  dwelling-house  in  any 
part  of  the  town  other  than  that  which  had  been  set 
apart  for  such  houses,  except  by  express  leave  of  the 
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town.  The  penalty  for  a  disregard  of  this  order  was 
a  fine  of  twenty  shillings  a  month  for  the  time  the 
disobedient  person  should  live  in  such  prohibited 
place.  But,  as  the  population  increased,  and  the 
roads  became  more  passable,  and  danger  from  hostile 
Indians  was  largely  diminished,  people  removed  to 
their  farms  in  the  present  South  and  West  Parishes. 

The  records  of  the  earliest  settlers  are  scant.  But 
we  find  in  them  a  list  purporting  to  give,  in  the  order 
of  their  settlement,  the  names  of  the  original  proprie- 
tors and  settlers.    The  list  is  as  follows : 


Kr.  BradrtrMt. 
John  Oigood. 
Joseph  Parker. 
Richard  Barker. 
John  StoTens. 
Nicholas  Holt. 
Bei^amlD  Woodbridge. 
John  Fiye. 
Sdmund  Faulkner. 
Bobert  Barnard. 
Daniel  Poor. 
Nathan  Parker. 


Henry  Jacques. 
John  Aslett. 
Bichard  Blake. 
William  Ballard. 
John  LoT^oy. 
Thomas  Poor. 
George  Abbot. 
John  Buss. 
Andrew  Allen. 
Andrew  Foster. 
Thomas  Chandler. 


A  goodly  number  of  these  family  names  are  familiar 
to  our  ears  as  designating  living  inhabitants  of  the 
town  every  way  worthy  of  their  honorable  lineage. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  original  proprie- 
tors and  settlers  took  up  for  their  personal  property 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  land,  holding  the  large  re- 
mainder in  common,  and  in  reserve  for  succeeding 
settlers  who  might  join  them,  or  for  the  common 
use. 

A  liberal  allotment  of  land  was  set  off  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministry.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  in  all  the  new  plantations  of  that  period. 
Such  provision  of  land  for  the  ministry  may  account 
for  the  noticeable  fact  that  the  name  of  John  Wood- 
bridge,  leader  and  minister  of  the  first  settlers,  does 
not  appear  in  the  preceding  list  of  freeholders.  His 
holding  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  tenant  at  will 
of  the  parsonage  lands. 


CHAPTER   CXXVIII. 

ANDOVER— ( Continued). 

DIVISION  INTO  NORTH  AND  SOUTH    PARISHES — THE 
INDIANS. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
town  having  gained  largely  in  population,  the  meet- 
ing-house became  too  strait  for  the  people.  Per- 
chance it  may  also  have  become  dilapidated  or  too 
ancient  in  architecture  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  in- 
creasing and  prosperous  community.  Hence  it  was 
voted  by  the  town,  in  1705,  "  to  build  a  new  meeting- 
house as  sufficient  and  convenient  for  the  whole  town 
as  may  be."  And  in  May,  1707,  it  was  voted  again 
to  *' build  a  meeting-house  for  y*  inhabitants  of  An- 
dover  of  these  following  dimensions,  viz. :  of  sixty- 


foot  long,  and  forty-foot  wide  and  twenty-foot  studd, 
and  with  a  flatt  roofe."  But  a  serious  difficulty  arose 
at  the  outset  as  to  the  location  of  the  new  meeting- 
house. When,  at  the  meeting  held  September 
9, 1707,  the  vote  came  to  be  taken  on  this  important 
question,  the  majority  decided  that  the  house  should 
be  built  in  the  South  Precinct,  ''on  the  spot  of 
ground  near  the  wood  called  Holt's  Wood,  where  the 
cross-paths  meet  at  the  southwest  corner  of  C^rge 
Abbot's  ground." 

As  was  natural,  the  residents  of  the  North  Pre- 
cinct strenuously  resisted  this  removal  of  their  place 
of  worship.  They  complained  that  the  spot  selected 
was  not  central,  that  the  consent  of  the  proprietors  had 
not  been  obtained,  and  that  it  was  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  residenceof  the  minister  as  greatly  to  incom- 
mode him,  it  being  some  two  or  more  miles  from  the 
Bradford  house,  which  had  become  the  parsonage. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  a  decided  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  town,  as  the  votes  showed, 
would  be  better  accommodated  by  the  selected  loca- 
tion. 

Not  being  willing  to  submit  quietly  to  this  major- 
ity vote,  forty-five  residents  and  proprietors  in  the 
North  Precinct  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  inter- 
fere in  their  behalf.  To  frustrate  this  petition,  the 
town,  December  29, 1707,  chose  a  committee  "  to  at- 
tend the  gentlemen  of  the  General  Court's  Commit- 
tee, to  view  the  places  and  reply  to  allegations  of  the 
petitioners." 

At  a  meeting  held  February  27,  1708,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  commissioners  to  take  the  valuation 
of  the  plantation,  in  compliance  with  an  act  of  the 
General  Court,  this  matter  of  the  location  of  the 
meeting-house  was  again  brought  up,  and  for  the  third 
time  it  was  voted  to  build  on  the  spot  first  selected. 
As  the  people  could  not  agree,  the  General  Court, 
after  two  hearings,  ordered,  November  2, 1708,  that 
the  town  be  ''  forthwith  divided  into  two  distinct  pre- 
cincts," and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  this 
order  into  eflfect  "  within  the  space  of  two  months 
next  coming,  unless,  in  the  interim,  the  town  agree 
thereon  and  make  it  themselves,  and  that  thereupon 
the  north  division  take  the  present  meeting-house 
and  repair  and  add  to  it  as  they  please." 

The  action  of  the  town  and  that  of  the  General 
Court  on  this  matter  of  the  location  of  a  new  meeting- 
house are  very  significant.  They  show  a  great  change 
of  the  population  in  the  course  of  half  a  century. 
The  farm-lands  had  become  homesteads.  The  major- 
ity of  the  people  resided  in  the  South  Precinct.  The 
North  Precinct  was  in  a  decided  minority.  Power 
had  once  for  all  passed  away  from  the  village  to  the 
outlying  districts.  The  village  sovereigns,  as  was 
natural,  resisted  this  transfer  of  power  to  the  utmost, 
but  numbers  prevailed. 

It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  organization  of  a  new 
religious  parish  and  church  was  of  scarcely  lets  mo- 
ment than  the  incorporation  of  a  new  town.     The 
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General  Court  took  the  matter  in  hand.  It  assigned 
to  the  parish  its  territorial  limits,  directed  with  re- 
gard to  its  minister  and  his  support,  and  went  into  the 
details  as  to  parsonage  and  ministerial  lands.  We 
find  that  the  General  Court,  in  making  a  division  of 
the  town  into  two  parishes  or  precincts,  ordered : 

"  That  there  be  forthwith  laid  out  for  the  minister 
of  the  South  Precinct  fourteen  acres  of  land  for  a 
house-lot,  and  forty  acres  at  a  further  distance,  part 
of  it  low-land,  to  make  meadow  of  the  common  laud 
in  said  precinct,  which  will  make  them  equal  to  the 
other  division,  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  ministry  for- 
ever."   Also 

"  That  the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  the  South 
Division  build  a  convenient  meeting-house  for  their 
own  use  and  a  ministry  house. 

"  Upon  all  which  Mr.  Barnard,  the  present  minis- 
ter, shall  declare  his  choice  of  which  congregation  he 
will  officiate  in,  and  the  precinct,  north  or  south, 
shall  fully  perform  the  past  contract  of  the  town  with 
him,  and  the  other  precinct  or  division  of  the  town 
shall  call  and  settle  another  minister  for  themselves. 
And  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  precincts  and 
divisions  are  hereby  im  powered  to  make  choice  of  some 
discreet  persons  among  themselves,  as  committees,  to 
manage  and  govern  their  aifairs  with  respect  to 
building  a  meeting-house  and  ministry  house,  the 
m  aking  assessments  to  defray  the  charge  thereof,  and 
for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  and  to  appoint  col- 
lectors to  gather  the  same ;  and  are  advised  and  di- 
rected to  proceed  in  these  several  articles  with  that 
peace  and  friendship,  one  towards  an(»ther,  that 
they  may  honor  religion  and  the  government  and 
themselves." 

The  committee  thus  appointed  ran  the  division  line 
betweea  the  parishes,  establishing  the  metes  and 
bounds.  A  protracted  controversy  ensued,  but  dis- 
puted points  were  settled  "  by  mutual  agreement,  No- 
vember 7, 1711.  The  line  was  renewed  by  a  mutual 
committee  of  the  parishes,  October  7,  1754." 

The  town  was  slow  in  complying  with  the  order  of 
the  General  Court,  requiring  it  to  set  apart  land  for 
the  ministry  house  and  the  support  of  the  ministry  in 
the  South  Parish.  The  embarrassed  parish  made 
complaint  of  this  dilatoriness,  or  refusal,  and  asked 
for  action  compelling  a  compliance  with  the  order  is- 
sued by  the  court.  On  November  7,  1710,  a  further 
petition  was  sent  in,  asking  that  Mr.  Barnard  might 
be  directed  to  make  his  choice  between  the  precincts. 
These  petitions  accomplished  their  purpose.  The 
General  Court  directed  the  committee  appointed  to 
make  the  division  of  the  town  to  set  off  the  land  as- 
signed to  the  South  Precinct,  which  was  speedily  done. 
It  also  requested  Mr.  Barnard  to  choose  his  precinct, 
and  "to  do  so  before  the  1 1th  of  December,  or  that 
the  South  Precinct  provide  for  themselves."  Mr.  Bar- 
nard failing  to  make  any  choice, "  the  South  Precinct 
provided  for  themselves." 

The  first  legal  meeting  of  the  new  precinct  was 


held  June  20,  1709,  with  Henry  Holt  as  moderator, 
and  George  Abbot  as  clerk.  The  first  question  to  be 
settled  was  the  location  of  the  meeting-house.  '*The 
spot  of  ground  near  the  wood,  called  Holt's  Wood," 
for  which  they  had  so  persistently  contended,  seems 
not  to  have  met  with  favor  when  the  new  precinct 
came  to  select  a  place  for  itself  alone.  Without 
much  controversy,  however,  it  would  appear,  a  site 
was  fixed  upon,  and  accepted  by  vote  of  the  precinct 
October  18,  1709.  This  site  was  "  at  ye  Rock  on  the 
west  side  of  Roger  brook,"  a  few  rods  north  of  the 
present  South  Church  edifice.  A  building  was  erect- 
ed upon  this  ground,  and  occupied  for  worship  Janu- 
ary, 1710.  It  could  not  have  been  a  very  spacious 
or  a  very  ornate  structure,  as  only  one  hundred  and 
eight  pounds  was  levied  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  building,  and  it  was  occupied  for  worship  with- 
in three  months  from  the  time  the  location  was 
fixed.  Upon  '*  the  young  men  and  maids"  was  con- 
ferred **  the  liberty  to  build  seats  round  in  the  gal- 
leries on  their  own  charge." 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  town  when  this  division  into 
North  and  South  Precincts  took  place.  Doubtless 
the  increase  in  population  during  the  twenty  years 
immediately  preceding  this  division  had  been  more 
rapid  than  at  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  the 
town.  The  Indians  had  ceased  to  be  troublesome 
and  emigration  from  England  had  been  stimulated 
by  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  to  the  British  throne. 
Andover  must  have  shared  fully  in  this  increase  of 
the  population  of  the  colony.  Some  seventeen  yearM 
previous  to  the  date  we  are  considering,  and  nearly 
fifty  years  after  its  first  settlement,  the  town  ordered 
a  list  of  tax-payers  to  be  made  out,  which  list  has 
been  preserved.  It  contains  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  names,  presumably  the  names  of  men  who  paid  a 
tax  on  property  for  civil  and  religious  purposes.  The 
seventeen  years  which  succeeded  the  making  of  this 
list  of  tax-payers  must  have  added  no  little  to  the 
population  and  property  of  the  town. 

The  following  is  the  "  rate  made  for  the  minister 
in  the  year  1692:" 

North  End  of  the  Toume  of  Andover. 


Abbot,  John,  Junr. 
Abbot,  George,  Junr, 
Abbot,  Thomas,  senr. 
Andrew,  Joteph. 
Aalebe,  John. 
Austin,  Samuel. 
Barker,  Richard,  senr. 
Barker,  Left.  John. 
Barker,  Stephen. 
Bai-ker,  Bei^amln. 
Barker,  Blchard,  junr. 
Barker,  William. 
Bodwell,  Henry. 
Bradstreet,  Capt.  Dudley. 
Bridges,  John. 
Bridges,  James. 


Carlton,  John. 
Carlton,  Joseph. 
Chandler,  William. 
Chub,  Pasco. 
Cromwell,  John. 
Dane,  Nathl. 
Eires,  Nathan.i 
£imes,  Boberti 
Emery,  Joseph, 
fl^num,  John,  senr. 
ffiunum,  Ralph,  senr. 
fbtmum,  John,  Junr. 
ffamum,  Thomas. 
fliau*rington,  Edward, 
ffaulkner,  firancis. 
ffaulkner,  John. 


»  Probttbly  Haverhill  or  Boxford  men. 
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Osgood,  Timothy. 

Parker,  Joseph. 

Parker,  Stephen. 

Parker,  John. 

Poor,  DanieL 

Poor,  Wkldow. 

Poet,  John.i 

Preetou,  John. 

Robinlon,  Joeeph. 

Stevena,  Cornet  Nathan. 

Sterena,  Joeeph. 

Stereni,  Ephraim,  8ergt. 

Stevena,  Benjamin. 

8t«Tena,  Nathan,  Junr. 

Stevena,  WIddow. 

Stevena,  Joehoa. 

Btone,  8inK>n. 

Bwan,  SamoeL 

Tiler,  John. 

Toothaker,  Allen. 

White,  John.i 

SingleCary,  Bei\iamin.i 

Tiler,  Moeea,  eenr.i 
I  Tiler,  Moee0,junr.i 

I  Swan,  Robert.^ 

'  Swan,  Timothy.! 

of  the  Toume, 

OraTei,  Abraham. 
Oattenon,  John. 
Haggit,  Moeee. 
Hoult,  SamaeL 
Hoult,  Henry. 
Hooper,  Thomaa. 
Johnaon,  Thomaa. 
JohnaoD,  William. 
Johneon,  James,  Left 
Johnson,  John,  Junr. 
LoY^oy,  William. 
LoTc^oy,  Christopher. 
LoTijoy,  Nath. 
Lorejoy,  Eben. 
Marble,  Joseph. 
More,  Abraham. 
Osgood,  Christopher. 
Osgood,  Hookar. 
Osgood,  Widdow. 
Osgood,  Thomas. 
Peters,  Andrew. 
Preston,  SamueL 
Phelps,  Samuel. 
Phelps,  Bdward. 
Phelps,  Widdow. 
Buasell,  Thomas. 
Russell,  Robert. 
Rum,  John. 
Stevens,  John. 
Stone,  John. 
Tyler,  HopeetlL 
Wardwell,  Saml.'s  estate. 
Wilson,  Joseph. 
Wright,  Walter. 

It  appears  from  this  list  of  tax-payers  that  the 
majority  of  such  inhabitants  was  at  the  north  end  of 
the  town  in  1692,  when  the  enumeration  was  ordered. 
In  1708,  when  the  question  as  to  the  location  of  the 
new  meeting-house  was  under  discussion,  the  major- 
ity of  the  voters  was  found  to  be  at  the  south  end. 
Doubtless  some  ot  the  inhabitants  had  transferred 
their  residence  from  the  north  to  the  south  end,  and 
the  new  comers  had   more  generally  located  at  the 

1  Probably  UaTerhili  or  Boxford  men. 


ffoster,  Ephraim. 
flToster,  Abraham. 
itry%  Benjamin, 
ffrye,  Samuel. 
Granger,  John. 
GraTes,  Mark,  senr. 
Gray,  Robert. 
Hoult,  Nicholas. 
Hoult,  Hannah,  widdowe. 
Hutchinson,  SamneL 
Ingalla,  Henry. 
Ingalls,  Heury,  Junr. 
Ingalls,  Saml. 
Ingalla,  John. 
Johnson,  flThincis. 
Lacey,  Lawrence. 
LoTciJoy,  Joeeph. 
Marble,  Samuel. 
Marston,  John,  senr. 
Marston,  John,  Junr. 
Marston,  Jacob. 
Marston,  Joseph. 
Martin,  Ensign  SamueL 
Nichols,  Nich. 
Osgood,  Oapt.  John. 
Osgood,  John,  Junr. 

South  End 

Abbot,  John,  senr. 
Abbot,  George,  senr. 
Abbot,  Nehemiah. 
Abbot,  Timothy. 
Abbot,  Benjamin. 
Abbot,  William. 
Abbot,  Thomaa. 
Abbot,  Nathaniel. 
AUen,  Widdow. 
Asten,  Thdraaa. 
Ballard,  John. 
Ballard,  Joseph,  senr. 
Ballard,  William. 
Barnard,  Stephen. 
Barker,  Ebenesor. 
Bixby,  Daniel. 
Blanchard,  Jonathan. 
Blanchard,  Samuel. 
Blunt,  WUllam. 
Bussell,  Samuel. 
Chandler,  Capt. 
Chandler,  William,  senr. 
Chandler,  William,  Jnnr. 
Chandler,  Joeeph. 
Chandler,  Henry. 
Chandler,  John. 
Chandler,  Thomas. 
Carrier,  Thomas. 
Dane,  Francis. 
Davis,  Ephraim.- 
flarnum,  Ralph,  Janr. 
ffoster,  Andrew, 
ffkye.  Deacon. 
Ifrye,  , 


south  end  of  the  town.  From  this  date  the  history 
of  the  town  will  more  properly  be  connected  with  the 
South  Parish,  (or  Andover,  as  it  now  b,)  than  with  the 
North  Parish,  (or  North  Andover,  as  it  new  is),  as  a 
separate  town. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  first  settlement  of 
the  town  was  at  the  North  Parish.  Here  was  the  vil- 
lage and  here  the  meeting-house,  here  were  the  resi- 
dences of  the  minister  and  the  principal  citizens; 
and  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  officers  of  the 
town  and  the  church  were  for  the  most  part  dwellere 
in  the  village.  The  North  Parish  was  especially  dis- 
tinguibhed  as  being  the  residence  for  a  time  of  Mr. 
Simon  Bradstree%  for  thirteen  years  Grovemor  of  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  for  six  months 
Deputy-Governor,  and  as  the  home  of  his  accom- 
plished wife,  Mistress  Anne  Bradstreet,  colonial  poet- 
ess and  hospitable  matron.  The  residence  of  this 
single  family  was  enough  to  give  the  small  village 
prominence,  not  only  in  the  surrounding  county,  but 
throughout  the  province.  And  after  the  removal  of 
the  Governor,  his  family  prestige  remained,  and  his 
son  Dudley,  occupying  the  old  homestead,  himself  a 
liberally  educated,  capable  and  worthy  gentleman, 
received  marked  respect  and  exercised  a  large  infla- 
ence  in  the  affairs  of  the  town.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  seems  fitting  that  the  details  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  town,  including  notices  of  the  leading 
men  of  those  days,  should  be  conceded  to  the  ready 
pen  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  writes  for  thii» 
volume  the  history  of  North  Andover.  Hence  only  a 
cursory  notice  will  here  be  taken  of  some  of  the  more 
important  matters  entering  into  the  life  of  the  town, 
and  this  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
continuity  in  its  history  and  growth  from  the  An- 
dover of  1643  to  the  Andover  of  to-day. 

The  South  Parish,  the  Andover  of  to-day,  was  at 
first  but  an  outlying  section  of  the  township.  A 
small  portion  of  the  land  was  allotted  to  the  original 
proprietors  who  had  their  residences  in  the  village. 
The  larger  portion  was  held  in  common  and  used  for 
pasturage  or  left  in  woodland.  The  taken-up  farms, 
being  from  three  to  five  miles  distant  from  the  homes 
of  their  owners,  were  cultivated  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. Bough  roads  at  first  and  Indian  incur- 
sions later  on,  made  work  on  distant  and  isolated 
lauds  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  But  in  time,  as 
the  roads  became  more  numerous  and  better  trodden 
and  Indian  incursions  less  frequent,  the  farming  por- 
tion of  the  villagers  removed  to  their  outlying  lands 
and  built  upon  them.  Thus  the  first  settlers  of  the 
South  Parish  were  exclusively  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Yeomanry  they  were  called  in  the  forcible  dialect  of 
the  day.  They  were  a  hardy,  industrious,  self-deny- 
ing, devout  body  of  men  and  women.  As  a  class  they 
were  sincerely  religious,  but  not  fanatical  or  demon- 
strative. For  the  most  part  they  were  unlettered,  but 
yet  not  undisciplined  in  mind.  They  knew  how  to 
think  and  reason  correctly,  though  they  might  not  be 
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able  to  read  with  fluency  or  write  with  accuracy. 
Their  manners  may  have  been  uncouth,  but  their 
principles  were  liice  polished  silver.  They  were  men 
who  feared  Grod,  loved  liberty,  respected  the  rights  of 
their  fellow-men,  and  held  opinions  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  ease 
and  worldly  interests.  They  were  of  the  class  of 
people  to  put  at  the  foundation  of  a  free  common- 
wealth. Such  were  the  first  settlers  of  Andover  as  it 
now  is. 

The  early  history  of  many  New  England  villages  is 
darkened  by  Indian  midnight  and  stealthy  attacks, 
burnings  and  massacres.  Andover  suffered  in  these 
regards  less  than  some  of  her  sister  towns,  and  the 
South  Parish  less  than  the  North.  In  fact,  the  peo 
pie  here  endured  more  from  the  fear  and  horror  grow- 
ing out  of  such  ravages  of  the  Indians  as  those  at 
Haverhill  and  Deerfield,  than  from  any  direct  injury 
at  their  hands.  There  was  but  one  attack  attended 
by  loss  of  life  made  by  them  upon  the  South  Parish 
during  all  the  Indian  and  French  and  Indian  Warn. 
This  was  on  April  18,  1676,  by  a  small  band  of  the 
allies  of  King  Philip.  Their  purpose,  fortunately 
to  a  large  degree  frustrated,  seems  to  have  been,  by  a 
stealthy  march  upon  the  place,  to  seize  the  garrison- 
house  while  the  men  were  at  work  in  their  fields,  and 
then  to  burn,  capture  and  slay  as  they  were  able. 
But,  as  they  were  crossing  the  Merrimack  River,  they 
were  discovered  by  a  scout  named  Ephraim  Stevens, 
who,  mounting  a  swift  horse,  gave  seasonable  notice 
to  the  imperiled  inhabitants.  Thus  warned,  nearly 
all  who  were  exposed  were  able  to  take  timely  refuge 
in  the  garrison-house. 

This  house,  occupied  as  a  residence  by  Mr.  George 
Abbot,  was  situated  some  few  rods  south  of  the  pres- 
ent South  Church  meeting-house,  and  not  far  from 
the  residence  of  the  late  Mr.  John  £.  Abbot.  It  so 
happened  that  two  sons  of  Mr.  George  Abbot 
were  at  work  in  a  field  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  house,  and  did  not  receive  the  warning  in  sea- 
son to  reach  the  place  of  safety.  The  Indians,  baf^ed 
in  their  purpose  of  capturing  the  garrison-house  by 
a  stealthy  attack,  finding  these  two  young  men  alone 
in  the  open  field,  fell  upon  them  in  overpowering 
numbers.  They  made  a  brave  resistance,  but  were 
soon  overpowered,  the  eldest,  Joseph  by  name,  being 
slain,  but  not  till  he  had  laid  low  one  or  more  of 
his  assailants.  This  young  man,  then  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  had  been,  the  winter  previous,  engaged 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Narragansetts,  where  he 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  of  eminently  robust 
build  and  resolute  spirit  The  younger  of  the  two 
brothers,  Timothy,  was  a  lad  of  thirteen.  Him  the 
savages  seized  and  carried  as  a  captive  to  their  en- 
campment. He  was  retained  in  captivity  for  four 
months  only,  when  he  was  brought  back  to  his  par- 
ents by  a  friendly  squaw.  The  youth  received  do 
harm  whatever  at  the  hands  of  his  savage  captors 
except  a  noticeable  loss  of  flesh,  owing  to  the  mea* 
98i 


gre  diet  of  an  Indian  wigwam.  The  hunger  of  these 
few  months,  however,  lefl  an  ineffaceable  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  the  lad.  Tradition  tells  the  story 
that,  many  years  after,  when  the  lad  had  become  the 
father  of  a  numerous  family,  he  would  never  permit 
a  child  of  his  to  say  that  he  was  hungry,  protesting 
that  the  child  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
hunger. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  some. few  men  from  the 
South  Precinct  lost  their  lives  while  in  the  employ 
of  the  Commonwealth,  engaged  in  the  military  ser- 
vice against  the  Indians.  But  aside  from  this,  and 
the  terror  awakened  among  the  inhabitants,  espec- 
ially among  the  women  and  children,  by  the  known 
cruelties  practised  by  these  ferocious  and  stealthy 
men  of  the  forest,  the  South  Parish  suflTered  little  at 
their  hands. 

Our  custom  has  been  to  call  these  natives  of  the 
soil  savages ;  they  have  been  pictured  to  us  as  by 
nature  cruel,  blood-thirsty,  us  delighting  in  the  tor- 
ture of  women  and  babes,  as  destitute  of  honor  or 
humanity.  That  they  were  in  time  of  war,  or  when 
they  felt  themselves  to  have  been  grossly  wronged, 
cruel  in  the  extreme  and  relentlessly  savage,  killing 
and  burning  without  mercy,  there  can  be  no  question. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  Indian  had  never 
been  trained  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  had  never 
learned  His  doctrine  of  forbearance  and  forgiveness. 
We  should  further  bear  in  mind  that  at  first  he  re- 
ceived the  white  man  with  kindness  and  treated  him 
with  respect  and  generosity.  Without  the  friendship  of 
the  Indians,  the  infant  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
would  have  perished  in  its  swaddling  bands. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  feeble 
colony  dwelt  in  safety  and  prospered,  protected  by 
the  tegis  of  the  red  man's  favor.  Not  till  he  felt 
himself  wronged,  oppressed,  humiliated,  cheated,  in- 
sulted, did  this  hospitable  red  man  wing  the  deadly 
arrow  or  raise  the  fatal  tomahawk  against  his  white 
neighbor,  intruder  though  he  was.  Treacherous 
oftentimes  the  Indian  doubtless  was.  But  was  he 
alone  in  this?  Captain  Pasco  Chubb,  a  citizen  of 
Andover,  while  in  command  at  Pemaquid  Fort,  at 
a  conference  held  with  representatives  from  the 
Penobscot  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  deliberately  ordered  the  mas- 
sacre of  these  representatives,  in  which  massacre 
two  chiefs  were  slain.  The  Indians  are  accused 
of  being  brutal  in  their  treatment  of  women  and 
children.  The  accusation  is  unquestionably  true. 
But  are  the  white  people  innocent  of  like  brutality  ? 
A  brief  historical  record  of  unquestioned  veracity 
will  afford  some  light  on  this  question. 

In  the  year  1675,  a  company  of  one  thousand 
men  levied  by  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England, 
and  led  by  **the  brave  Josiah  Win»low,  a  native  of 
New  England,''  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts in  midwinter,  when  the  snow  was  at  great 
depth,  and  the  weather  bitterly  cold.    They  came 
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unawares  upon  a  little  cluster  of  wigwams,  where  the 
tribe  had  collected  their  winter  stores,  their  women 
and  children.  Suddenly  an  attack  was  made,  the 
feeble  palisades  were  overpassed  and  the  torch 
hurled  into  the  group  of  inflammable  straw-thatched 
cabins,  amidst  carnage  and  slaughter.  "  Thus." 
says  Bancroft,  "  were  swept  away  the  humble 
glories  of  the  Narragansetts,  the  winter's  stores  of 
the  tribe,  their  curiously  wrought  baskets,  full  of 
corn,  their  famous  strings  of  wampum,  their  wig- 
wams nicely  lined  with  mats, — all  the  little  comforts 
of  savage  life  were  consumed.  And  more — their  old 
men,  their  women,  their  babes,  perished  by  hundreds 
in  the  fire.  Then,  indeed,  was  the  cup  of  misery 
full  for  these  red  men.  Without  shelter  and  with- 
out food,  they  hid  themselves  in  a  cedar  swamp, 
with  no  defense  against  the  cold  but  boughs  of  ever- 
green trees.  They  prowled  the  forests  and  pawed  up 
the  snow,  to  gather  nuts  and  acorns  "  for  food.  They 
ate  remnants  of  horse-flesh  to  keep  from  starvation. 
'*  Winter  and  famine  and  disease  consequent  on  vile 
diet''  destroyed  the  remnant  that  had  escaped  fire 
and  sword  of  this  once  proud  and  numerous  tribe 
of  red  men — a  tribe  that  for  years  had  been  friendly 
to  the  white  strangers. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  record  of  the  Indian 
cruelties  and  barbarities  to  surpass  this  story  in  hor- 
ror? In  the  majisacre  at  Deer  fields  ever  memorable  in 
the  early  New  England  annals,  was  there  anything 
to  compare  with  this  burning  of  a  village,  in  which 
hundreds  of  women  and  children  were  roasted  alive? 

So  far  as  Andover  is  concerned,  as  between  her  cit- 
izens and  the  Indians,  in  the  balancing  of  the  good 
and  evil  received  each  from  the  other,  it  would  be 
diflScult  to  find  the  score  against  the  red  man. 


CHAPTER  CXXIX. 

Xii  DOWER— {Continued). 
ANDOVER  IN   THE  WITCHCRAFT   DELUSION. 

To  Joseph  Ballard,  a  resident  in  the  southeasterly 
section  of  the  South  Parish,  near  Ballard  Vale,  belongs 
the  unenviable  notoriety  of  first  introducing  this  pes- 
tilent frenzy  into  the  town — early  in  1692.  The  wife  of 
Mr.  Ballard  had  been  for  a  long  time  afllicted  with  a 
disease  which  had  baffled  the  skill  of  all  her  physi- 
cians. The  account  of  the  marvelous  powers  of  cer- 
tain girls  in  Salem  Village  for  detecting  the  causes  of 
diseases  and  applying  an  effectual  remedy  came  to 
the  ears  of  this  helpless  family.  Mr.  Ballard,  in  his 
despair,  sought  the  aid  of  these  wonderful  girls  in  be 
half  of  his  afflicted  wife.  Two  of  them  came  to  hih 
house.  From  thence  they  were  taken  to  the  meeting- 
house. An  excited  crowd  filled  the  house,  drawn  by 
curiosity  to  see  and  hear  these  wonder-working  and 


Htrange-speaking  and  acting  young  women.  Fervent 
prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  assistant 
pastor  of  the  church.  The  young  women  were  ex- 
horted by  him  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  sickness  of  Mra. 
Ballard.  Thus  solemnly  introduced  and  exhorted  in 
the  presence  of  this  large  assembly  of  excited  people, 
they  proceeded  to  mention  by  name  certain  persons 
i>elonging  to  the  town,  charging  them  with  being 
agents  of  the  devil  and  causing  the  sickness  of  Mra. 
Ballard.  On  this  accusation  by  these  two  stranger 
girU,  without  further  evidence  or  inquiry,  and  with- 
out hesitation  or  delay,  a  warrant  was  issued  against 
the  persons  thus  accused,  and  they  were  hurried  off 
to  Salem  Jail.  Here  they  were  placed  in  close  con- 
finement, as  if  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  crimes. 
This  was  the  beginning,  so  far  as  Andover  was  con- 
cerned, of  that  terrible  tragedy,  in  which,  before  its 
close,  fort}  -one  of  its  citizens,  including  some  of  the 
most  prominent  and  worthy  in  the  town,  were  accused 
of  being  in  covenant  league  with  Satan,. with  having 
signed  his  book  with  blood,  and  with  having  received 
baptism  at  his  handn.  Many  of  these  accused  per- 
sons, some  of  them  delicate  women,  were  imprisoned 
for  months  under  severe  restraints  and  persecutions. 
Eight  were  condemned  to  death  on  account  of  the 
injuries  inflicted  upon  others  by  their  alleged  con- 
nection with  Satan,  of  whom  one  died  in  prison,  one 
was  reprieved  and  afterwards  released,  and  three  were 
hanged,  and  their  dead  bodies  ignominiously  cast  into 
a  common  grave.  The  venerable  minister  of  the 
town,  Rev.  Mr.  Dane,  fell  under  serious  suspicion, 
while  his  amiable  daughters  and  granddaughters  were 
accused  and  imprisoned,  and  one  daughter  and 
granddaughter  condemned.  Other  ladies  of  the  high- 
est rank  and  culture  in  the  town  suffeied  the  same  in- 
dignity. The  fanatical  accusers,  made  bold  by  their 
surprising  success,  struck  at  the  highest  personages 
in  the  place.  Suspicion  was  cast  upon  Mr.  Dudley 
Bradstreet,  son  of  Governor  Bradstreet,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  flee  the  place  to  save  himself  from  impris- 
onment and  possible  death. 

The  details  of  these  strange  doings,  of  which  the 
foregoing  is  but  a  generalization,  are  still  more  mys- 
terious and  unaccountable.  Mrs.  Abigail  Faulkner, 
a  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dane,  the  senior  pastor  of  the 
church,  who  for  forty-three  years  had  ministered  to 
the  people,  was  accused  of  being  a  witch.  She  was  a 
well-educated,  beneficent,  most  estimable  and  pious 
woman.  Her  two  little  girls,  Dorothy  and  Abigail, 
were  also  accused  with  her  of  the  same  terrible  crime. 
They  were  arrested,  and  mother  and  children  were 
taken  to  Salem  and  cast  into  the  common  jail. 

When  brought  before  the  examiners,  Mrs.  Faulkner 
was  urged  to  make  confession  of  her  crime — confession, 
being  received  by  them  as  evidence  of  penitence, 
served  to  palliate  the  ofience  and  modify  the  sentence. 
This  she  modestly  but  firmly  refused  to  do.  She 
would  not  admit,  however  much  pressed,  that  she  was 
in  league  with  Satan,  or  had  consciously  anything  to 
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do  with  th«  sutferiDg  of  the  afflicted.  Under  the  re- 
peated urgency  of  her  examiners,  who  aasamed  her 
^nilt,  she  so  far  yielded  as  to  admit  that  possibly  the 
devil  might  be  working  through  her  to  afflict  others, 
tliough  without  her  knowledge  or  consent.  She 
further  admitted  that,  when  made  almost  frantic  by 
tlie  terrible  accusations,  she  had  "  pinched  her  hands 
together  "  in  her  agony.  It  was  charged  that  by  this 
pinching  of  her  hands  she  had  consciously  tortured 
her  victims.  Admitting  the  possibility  that  tht 
clinching  of  her  hands  might  have  occasioned  suffer- 
ing, she  stoutly  maintained  that  she  had  no  conscious 
connection  with  it,  but  that  it  was  solely  the  work  of 
the  devil,  acting  through  her  without  her  knowledge 
or  consent.  That  she  did  not  shed  tears  at  sight  of  the 
writhings  of  the  afflicted  was  taken  by  the  magistrate 
as  evidence  of  her  guilt. 

The  witnesses  brought  to  substantiate  the  accusa- 
tions were,  first,  Joseph  Tyler,  Martha  Tyler, 
Johanna  Tyjer  and  Sarah  Wilson,  who  confessed  that 
they  were  witches,  but  were  made  such  by  Abigail 
Faulkner;  and,  further,  some  seven  or  eight  persons 
from  Salem  and  vicinity  were  brought  forward,  who 
each  and  all  testified  that  they  had  been  tortured  by 
her. 

But  the  closing  act  in  the  tragic  trial  of  this  sorely 
afflicted  woman  was  the  bringing  forward  of  her  twu 
little  girls  (one  eight,  the  other  ten  years  of  age)  as  wit- 
nesses against  their  mother.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
excitement  in  which  they  breathed,  and  the  universal 
opinion  of  those  around  them,  and  the  leading  ques- 
tions of  their  examiners,  who  seem  to  have  had  no 
doubt  at  all  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  they  testi- 
fied that  they  were  themselves  witches,  made  such  by 
their  own  mother. 

With  this  kind  of  evidence — "  spectre  evidence,"  it 
was  called — this  worthy  woman  and  loving  mother 
was  condemned  to  death.  Through  the  exertions  of 
her  father  and  other  influential  friends  she  received  a 
reprieve,  and  after  lingering  for  thirteen  weeks  of  in- 
tolerable mental  and  physical  suffering  in  a  felonV 
prison,  she  was  set  free,  not  by  a  reversal  of  judg- 
ment, but  by  the  general  "jail  delivery,"  brough' 
about  by  a  reaction  from  the  frenzy  which  for  a  year 
had  ravaged  the  country. 

Elizabeth  Johnson,  another  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Dane,  was  tried  on  similar  charges  to  those  brought 
against  her  sister,  Mrs.  Faulkner.  After  five  month?' 
imprisonment  she  was  acquitted,  but  her  daughter 
Elizabeth  was  condemned  and  her  daughter  Abigail 
and  her  son  Stephen,  thirteen  years  of  age,  were  ac- 
cused and  imprisoned  five  weeks.  This  daughter  Eliza 
beth,  who  was  said,  by  her  grandfather,  to  be  "  but 
simplish  at  y*^  best,"  made  the  extraordinary  confession 
that,  at  the  persuasion  of  Good-wife  Carrier,  she  had 
been  baptized  in  her  well  by  the  devil,  who  had 
"  dipt  her  head  over  in  water ;  '*  had  been  at  a  witch 
meeting  and  seen  bread  and  wine  at  the  deviPs  sacra- 
ment,  and   had  afflicted   many  persons  by  puppets. 


Her  free  confession  to  the  examiners  should  have 
saved  her  from  condemnation. 

Her  brother  Stephen,  a  lad  of  thirteen,  was  charged 
in  the  indictment  with  having  "  wickedly,  mali- 
tiously  &  feloniously,  with  the  devil  made  a  cove- 
nant, wherebye  he  gave  himself,  soule  and  body,  to 
the  devil,  and  signed  the  Devil's  Booke  with  his  blood, 
and  by  the  devil  was  baptized,  and  renounced  his 
Christian  baptism,  by  which  wicked  and  Diabolical 
covenant  with  the  devil  made,  the  said  Stephen 
Johnson  is  bound  a  detestable  witch."  This  severe 
indictment  of  a  mere  boy,  the  child  of  one  of  the  most 
respectable  families  in  the  town,  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  charges  brought  against  the  various  accused 
persons,  and  upon  which  some  of  them  were  con- 
demned and  hanged.  The  magistrates  accepted  the 
"  spectre  evidence  "  offered  by  the  "  afflicted,"  also 
the  confessions  of  the  accused,  as  proof  positive  of  guilt. 
It  fared  hard  with  the  accused  when  they  fearlessly 
and  persistently  denied  the  allegation  of  complicity 
with  the  devil,  and  participation  in  inflicting  pains 
and  damage  upon  their  accusers. 

Samuel  Ward  well,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  an  eccen- 
tric man,  given  to  palmistry  and  fortune-telling,  and 
not  averse  to  prophesying  a  little  on  occasion,  was 
accused  of  having  tormented  and  tortured  one  Martha 
Sprague,  of  Boxford,  by  wicked  arte,  and  also  of  hav- 
ing made  a  covenant  with  the  devil  some  twenty 
years  before,  by  which  he  promised  to  honor,  wor- 
ship and  believe  the  devil,  contrary  to  the  statute 
of  King  James  the  First  in  that  behalf.  After  much 
persuasion,  and  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life,  and, 
perchance,  with  some  faint  suspicion  that  it  might  be 
true,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  made  a  confession  of 
guilt.  But,  very  soon,  he  recanted  and  declared  his  in- 
nocence, saying  that  in  his  confession  he  had  "belyed 
himself,"  and  would  hold  to  the  truth  of  his  recanta- 
tion, though  it  should  conthim  his  life.  And  it  did 
cost  him  his  life.  He  was  one  of  the  three  from 
Andover  who  were  hanged. 

Ann  Foster  was  another  who  suffered  the  same 
fate.  She  was  an  aged  woman,  of  little  strength  of 
mind,  sincerely  religious,  and  susceptible  to  the  in- 
fluences and  persuasions  of  her  neighbors.  When 
accused  of  witchcraft,  and  confronted  by  the  magis- 
trates, who  fully  believed  in  her  guilt,  and  urged  by 
them  and  her  trusted  friends,  who  believed  with  the 
magistrates,  she  also  concluded  that  she  was  in  reality 
in  league  with  Satan.  She  was  examined  four  times 
and  confessed  that  she  had  bewitched  a  hog,  caused 
the  death  of  a  child,  made  another  child  sick,  and 
finally  had  hurt  one  Timothy  Swan  by  making  rag 
images  or  puppets  of  him,  and  sticking  pins  in  these 
puppets.  She  also  confessed  to  having  attende<l 
witch  meetings  in  Salem,  at  which  she  met  the  Rev. 
George  Burroughs  and  another  minister  with  gray 
hair,  who  was  understood  to  be  Rev.  Mr.  Dane.  A 
poor,  old,  broken-down,  pious  woman,  she  was  in  a 
'  condition  to  confess  anything  her  accusers  and  ex- 
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aminers  desired.  Her  daughter,  who  was  among 
the  accused,  and  had  confessed,  appeared  as  a  witness 
against  her,  charging  that  she  herself  had  been  made 
a  witch  through  her  mother's  agency.  Nothing 
could  persuade  or  compel  the  aged  mother  to  con- 
fess this  diabolical  crime.  On  account  of  her 
contumacy  in  this  instance,  all  her  previous  and 
numerous  and  astounding  confessions  passed  for 
nothing,  and  she  was  adjudged  a  persistent  witch 
and  condemned  to  death.  But  a  merciful  Providence 
permitted  her  to  die  in  jail  before  the  day  of  execu- 
tion came. 

The  most  marked  case  of  all  which  Andover  fur- 
nished in  these  trials  was  that  of  Martha  Carrier. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Carrier,  a  Welshman  by 
birth.  Thomas  seems  to  have  been  a  good-natured, 
even-tempered,  shiflless  sort  of  man,*  who  took  life 
easy,  and  left  the  affairs  of  the  family  and  farm 
mainly  to  the  care  of  his  wife.  He  lived  to  be  one 
hundred  and  nine  years  old,  notwithstanding  his 
troubles.  Martha  Carrier  was  in  most  respects  the  op- 
posite of  her  husband.  She  was  energetic,  stirring, 
plucky,  quick-tempered,  easily  angered  and  at  timen 
violent  in  speech ;  above  all,  she  was  a  strong-mind- 
ed woman,  who  had  the  courage  to  speak  as  she 
thought  and  felt.  Thus,  when  others  with  weaker 
minds  and  more  submissive  natures  yielded  to  the 
entreaties  of  husbands  and  friends,  and  confessed 
crimes  of  which  they  were  not  guilty,  no  amount  of 
persuasion,  entreaty  or  threatening  could  induce  her 
to  criminate  herself  unjustly,  or  to  retract  a  worvl 
which  she  had  spoken  in  defense.  The  badgering 
of  the  examiners,  who  would  have  forced  a  confession 
from  her  lips,  fell  powerless  upon  her. 

The  Carrier  family,  on  coming  to  town,  were  not 
made  welcome  by  its  officers  or  citizens.  They  were 
not  considered  desirable  inhabitants  ;  their  neighbors 
did  not  favor  their  society.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  but  natural  that  when,  in  the  fury  of 
a  frenzy,  women  and  children  in  large  numbers  were 
being  accused  of  witchcraft,  Martha  Carrier  and  her 
children  should  fall  under  suspicion  and  accusation. 
As  manager  of  affairs,  she  had,  previous  to  this,  had 
a  business  controversy  about  some  land  with  Ben- 
jamin Abbot,  in  which  she  did  some  sharp  scolding 
and  severe  threatening,  among  other  things  saying, 
that  she  would  ''  stick  to  him  as  close  as  the  bark  of  a 
tree."  Soon  after  this  Mr.  Abbot  had  a  swelling 
upon  his  foot  and  an  ulcerous  sore  upon  his  side, 
and  believed  that  Martha  Carrier  was  the  cause  of 
these  troubles.  To  confirm  this  belief,  it  only  needed 
that  he  should  begin  "  to  mend  and  grow  better" 
from  the  day  that  she  was  removed  to  Salem  Jail. 
Besides  the  Andover  sufferers  from  the  machinations 
of  Martha  Carrier,  there  were  certain  Salem  girls,  as 
in  some  other  Andover  cases,  who  appeared  before 
the  examiners  and  charged  her  with  inflicting 
tortures  upon  them.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  complaint  was  made  against  her  by  two  Salem 


men,  and  a  warrant  issued  for  her  arrest.  When  she 
was  brought  up  for  examination  before  her  accusers, 
five  women  and  children  from  Salem  appeared  and 
testified  that  they  were  "hurt"  by  "Goody  Carrier/* 
As  the  examination  proceeded,  the  scene  became 
tragic.  It  was  held  in  the  meeting-house,  which  was 
crowded  with  excited  people.  When  the  accused 
woman  looked  into  the  faces  of  her  accusers,  they 
were  "  seized  with  fits,"  and  "  fell  into  the  moat 
intolerable  outcries  and  agonies."  They  professed  to 
see  a  black  man  standing  by  her  side.  One  of  them, 
in  her  frenzy,  cries  out,  "  I  see  the  souls  of  thirteen 
persons  whom  she  has  murdered  at  Andover."  With 
the  swiftness  of  lightning  comes  from  the  lips  of  the 
infuriated  woman  the  response,  "You  lie!  I  am 
wronged !"  Then,  turning  about  and  facing  the  magis- 
trates, she  declares,  "  It  is  false ;  and  it  is  a  shame 
for  you  to  mind  what  these  say  who  are  out  of  their 
wits."  The  accusers  immediately  reiterate  their 
charges,  and,  to  prove  their  truth,  go  into  such 
hysterical  spasms,  contortions  and  apparent  tortures 
"that  there  was  no  enduring  it,"  says  the  record. 
The  great  crowd  of  spectators  are  moved  with  sym- 
pathy with  the  tortured  and  writhing  girls.  They 
are  aroused  to  the  most  intense  excitement.  They 
believe  themselves  to  be  witnessing  one  of  the  fierce 
struggles  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  that  ot 
the  Evil  One. 

June  and  July  pass  away,  and  the  close  prison 
holds  "  Goody  Carrier,"  but  it  cannot  cramp  her  bold 
spirit.  Her  children  are  also  there.  In  August  she 
comes  forth  once  more  to  face  her  accusers.  Her 
whole  life  passes  in  review,  as  if  it  were  the  final 
judgment.  Sharp,  cutting  words  and  deeds  of  retali- 
ation are  recalled;  her  sons  are  put  to  torture  till  they 
bear  witness  against  her.  Not  one  word  of  confesuon 
passes  her  lips.  Cotton  Mather  says,  as  a  reward  of 
her  adherence  to  Satan,  she  has  received  the  promise 
that  she  shall  be  "  queen  of  hell."  August  11th  little 
Sarah,  her  daughter,  is  questioned  in  court,  "How 
old  are  you  ? "  "  Near  eight  years  old  ;  brother  says 
I  shall  be  eight  in  November."  "How  long  hast 
thou  been  a  witch?"  "Ever  since  I  was  six  years 
old."  "  Who  made  you  a  witch  ?  "  "  My  mother." 
August  19,  1692,  witnesses  the  closing  scene.  From 
the  scaffold  rings  out  her  last  testimony,  "  I  am  in- 
nocent." 


CHAPTER    CXXX. 

ANDO  V  ER— ( Clm/»nw«d). 

THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WARS. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  relative 
amount  of  the  burden  borne  and  sacrifice  made  by  the 
North  and  South  Precincts  of  the  town  in  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars  and  in  the  War  for  Independence, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  larger  share  fell  to  the 
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preciDCt  containing  the  greater  number  of  inhabit- 
ants. Hence,  in  the  treatment  of  the  stirring  events 
attending  these  wars,  the  action  of  the  town  will  be 
taken  as  the  action  of  its  larger  precinct.  Those 
persons,  however,  who,  either  as  officers  or  soldiers, 
have  claim  for  special  notice  in  a  historical  sketch  of 
the  town,  whose  residence  is  known  to  have  been  in 
the  North  Precinct,  will  be  yielded,  as  in  the  case  oi 
the  first  settlers,  to  the  historian  of  North  Andover 
for  mention. 

The  French  and  Indian  wars  were  mainly  instigated 
hy  the  mutual  jealousies  and  ambitions  of  England 
and  France.  They  were  but  the  sequence  to  the* 
more  desperate  and  exhaustive  ones  carried  on  in 
Europe  by  these  rival  nations.  In  them  the  French 
seem  to  have  been  more  successful  than  the  English 
in  enlisting  the  Indians  as  allies.  And  there  is  reason 
for  believing  that  they  not  only  used  the  natural 
savagery  of  these  allies,  but  stimulated  this  native 
tendency  to  cruelty  and  blood. 

The  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  early  gained  a  foot- 
ing among  the  Indian  tribes  in  Canada  and  other 
parts  of  the  country,  were  eminently  successful  in 
bringing  the  natives  under  their  influence  and  con- 
trol. They  have  been  charged  with  inflaming  their 
converts  with  zeal  for  the  destruction  of  their  Eng- 
lish and  Protestant  neighbors.  The  page  of  history 
gives  color  to  these  charges.  The  party  of  two  hun- 
dred French  and  one  hundred  and  forty- two  Indians 
which,  in  the  winter  of  1704,  burned  the  village  oi 
Deerfield,  slaughtered  in  cold  blood  forty-seven  of 
its  peaceful  citizens  and  took  one  hundred  and 
twelve  captive,  carrying  those  who  could  bear  the 
fatigue  and  cold  into  Canada,  were  under  the  lead  of 
Hertel  de  Rouville.  It  was  under  the  same  leader 
that,  on  the  29th  day  of  August,  1708,  a  party  of 
French  and  Indians  made  at  daybreak  an  attack 
upon  Haverhill.  Bancroft  says  that,  when  they  had 
**  assumed  the  order  of  battle,  Rouville  addressed  the 
soldiers,  who,  after  their  orisons,  marched  against  the 
fort,  raised  the  shrill  yell,  and  dispersed  themselves 
through  the  village  to  their  work  of  blood.  The  ri- 
fle rang;  the  cry  of  the  dying  rose.  Benjamin 
Rolfe,  the  minister,  was  beaten  to  death ;  one  Indian 
sunk  a  hatchet  deep  into  the  brain  of  his  wife,  while 
another  caught  his  infant  child  from  its  dying  moth- 
er, and  dashed  its  head  against  a  stone." 

These  Indians,  thus  led,  came  from  the  mission 
stations  of  the  Jesuits.  Their  French  commander  did 
nothing  to  curb,  but  everything  to  stimulate  their 
passion  for  blood.  Of  like  forays,  the  Jesuit  his- 
torian of  France  relates  with  pride  that  they  had 
their  origin  in  the  counsels  and  influence  of  the 
Catholic  missionaries. 

In  these  wars  for  colonial  supremacy  and  colonial 
commerce  in  America,  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
heartily  co-operated  with  the  mother  country.  The 
fisheries  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  then,  as 
now,  were  a  coveted  possession.    Massachusetts  fur- 


nished her  full  quota  of  soldiers  for  every  expedition 
having  the  conquest  of  Canada,  Newfoundland  or 
Acadia  in  view.  In  these  expeditions  many  of  the 
young  men  of  Andover  enlisted,  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  whom  lost  their  lives,  either  being  killed 
in  battle  or  dying  from  wounds,  privation  or  disease. 
The  successful  expedition  against  Louisburg  brought 
grief  to  many  Andover  homes. 

This  expedition  was  of  Massachusetts  origin.  Wm. 
Shirley,  Governor  of  the  State,  advising  it,  the  Leg- 
islature authorized  the  same  by  a  majority  of  one. 
The  mother  country  was  not  consulted  in  the  matter. 
The  force  employed  was  mainly  from  New  England, 
and  composed  exclusively  of  volunteers.  Pennsylva- 
nia, indeed,  sent  a  small  quantity  of  provisions,  and 
New  York  furnished  a  limited  supply  of  artillery. 

How  many  of  these  troops  were  furnished  by  An- 
dover, history  does  not  inform  us,  but  no  doubt  a 
proportionate  contingent  went  from  this  town. 

Louisburg  was  the  strongest  fortress  in  North 
America.  Situated  on  a  neck  of  land  on  the  south 
side  of  the  harbor,  its  walls  were  forty  feet  thick  at  the 
base,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  surrounded 
by  a  ditch  eighty  feet  wide.  For  armament  it  was 
furnished  with  one  hundred  and  one  cannon,  seventy- 
six  swivels  and  six  mortars.  This  fortress  was  man- 
ned by  more  than  sixteen  hundred  well-equipped  sol- 
diers. The  harbor  was  further  defended  by  a  battery 
of  thirty  twenty -two  pounders,  posted  on  an  island, 
and  by  a  royal  battery,  situated  on  the  main  shore, 
having  thirty  large  cannon,  a  moat  and  bastions,  all  so 
complete  as  to  justify  the  belief  that,  with  a  garrison 
of  but  two  hundred  men,  it  might  successfuly  resist 
the  attack  and  siege  of  five  thousand. 

The  forces  of  New  England  that  had  the  hardihood 
to  attack  this  strong,  well-equipped  and  ably-manned 
fortress  consisted  of  less  than  four  thousand  undisci- 
plined militia, — mechanics,  farmers,  tradesmen,  offi- 
cered by  men  of  like  occupations,  and  commanded  by 
William  Pepperell,  a  Maine  merchant.  Their  offensive 
armament  consisted  of  eighteen  cannon  and  three 
mortars,  all  told.  Having  effected  a  landing,  a  small 
squad  of  four  hundred  men  marched  by  the  city,  with 
cheers  for  the  fortress,  to  the  northeast  harbor.  This 
bold  act  produced  a  panic  among  those  who  manned 
the  royal  battery,  leading  them  to  spike  the  cannon  in 
the  night  and  flee.  This  battery  thus  abandoned  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  audacious  incursionists,  and, 
s^peedily  refitted  for  service,  was  used  with  effect 
against  its  former  possessors. 

Repeated  attempts  to  take  the  island  battery  fail. 
These  failures  are  not  relished  by  the  troops.  A  volun- 
teer company,  under  officers  of  their  own  choice,  enlist 
for  a  night  attack.  Unfortunately,  their  boats  are  dis- 
covered while  on  the  way  to  the  island,  and  are  rid- 
dled by  a  deadly  cannonade  from  the  battery.  A  fear- 
ful contest  ensues  on  the  landing  of  the  boats,  result- 
ing in  the  loss  of  sixty  killed  and  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  taken  prisoners.    The  remainder  take  to  their 
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boats  and  escape.  This  disastrous  attack  was  on  the 
night  of  May  26th.  On  June  17,  1745,  without  fur- 
ther serious  fighting,  the  fortress,  city  and  batteries 
were  surrendered.  Failing  to  receive  anticipated 
supplies,  the  garrison  had  become  discontented,  and 
the  commander,  Duchambon  disheartened.  Thestrong 
hold  was  given  up  while  still  intact  and  capable  of 
holding  out  for  mouths  against  the  force  besieging  it. 
The  conquerors,  on  entering  the  fortress,  seeing  its 
unequaled  and  unimpaired  strength,  are  said  to  have 
ascribed  this  easy  victory,  not  to  their  own  valor,  but 
to  the  God  of  battles,  saying  reverently,  "  God  has 
gone  out  of  the  way  of  His  common  providence  in  n 
remarkable  and  almost  miraculous  manner,  to  incline 
the  hearts  of  the  French  to  give  up,  and  deliver  this 
strong  city  into  our  hands.'* 

This  was  pronounced  "  the  greatest  success  achieved 
by  England  during  the  war.*'  But  not  an  English 
soldier  was  among  the  victorious  forces.  To  Massa- 
chusetts belongs  the  glory  of  the  capture.  When  the 
news  of  the  victory  reached  the  colony,  there  wen- 
great  rejoicings.  Bells  were  rung,  thanksgiving  praises 
offered  and  laudatory  sermons  preached  in  the  church- 
es. Amidst  this  general  rejoicing  there  were,  here 
and  there  among  the  humble  homes  upon  the  hill-sides 
and  along  the  river  banks  of  the  country  towns,  mourn- 
ing and  tears  for  sons,  brothers,  fathers  and  husbands, 
whose  lives  were  the  price  of  the  splendid  victory. 
Andover  had  her  share  in  this  mourning. 

The  following  soldiers  from  Andover  were  killed 
or  died  from  sickness  or  wounds  received  while  "in 
the  King's  service  at  Louisbourg: 


Beujiiinin  Frio. 
Samuel  Farnuiu,  Jr. 
Ephraim  Barker. 
Andrew  JoHd^od. 
Jonathan  Chandler. 
DaTid  Johnson. 
Isaac  Abbott. 
Fraucifl  Dane. 


.\ndrew  Allen. 
BenJ.  Carlton. 
JotH'ph  Marble. 
Philip  Abbott. 
Isaac  Chandler. 
Jonathan  Darlin. 
Timothy  Johnson,  Jr. 
Jacob  Martin. 


— sixteen  in  all,  mo^*t  of  whom  died  from  sickness. 

The  war  between  France  and  England,  including: 
the  colonies  of  each,  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
treaties  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748.  After  much 
bloodshed,  the  accumulation  of  burdensome  debt  and 
incredible  sufl'ering  on  the  part  of  both  the  belliger- 
ents, the  treaty  restored  the  condition  of  each  to  that 
before  the  war.  Louisbourg  was  given  back  to 
France. 

Peace  returned  to  the  colonies  for  a  season,  and  op 
portunity  for  the  people  to  pursue  their  chosen 
avocations  without  the  dread  of  Indian  attacks  at 
home,  or  the  fear  of  enlistments  for  military  service 
abroad.  During  this  brief  interval  the  town  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  wealth.  Some  of  its  citizens 
were  even  inspired  with  an  ambition  to  form  a  new 
settlement.  A  petition  was  sent  to  the  General 
Court  in  behalf  of  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  Cape  Breton  enterprise,  and  the  relatives  of  such 
as  had  lost  their  lives  in  it,  for  a  grant  of  land  in  the 


county  of  York,  as  a  recognition  of  their  services  and 
losses.  This  was  signed  by  Captain  James  Stevens, 
who  commanded  a  company  in  this  expedition,  and 
James  Frye,  a  private,  both  of  Andover.  and  fifty -six 
others  belonging  to  Essex  or  Middlesex  County.  The 
petition  was  favorably  received  and  the  grant  made, 
*'on  condition  that  they  take  associates  of  the  Cape 
Breton  soldiers,  not  excluding  representatives  of  those 
who  are  dead,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  number  of 
grantees  one  hundred  and  twenty  ;**  that  they  pro> 
vide  a  suitable  house  **  for  the  publick  worship  of  God 
— a  learned  Protestant  Minister  of  Qood  Conversation 
to  be  settled  '*  among  them,  and  schools.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  the  petitioners  from  Andover 
availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  this  grant 

The  peace  was  of  short  duration.  The  jealousies 
and  rivalries  of  the  two  neighboring  nations  could  not 
be  overcome  by  treaty  stipulations.  An  ambition 
for  colonial  extension  and  commercial  aggrandize- 
ment dominated  the  statesmen  and  merchants  of  both 
countries.  The  colonies  also,  with  antipathies  nour- 
ished by  religious  animosity,  and  stimulated  by  re- 
lentless war,  could  not  readily  sit  down  side  by  side 
and  cultivate  the  amenities  of  peace. 

In  the  spring  of  1765 — only  seven  years  from  the 
date  of  that  elaborate  treaty  by  which  its  wise  fram- 
ers,  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  day,  who  "  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  the  pacificators  of  the  world," 
had  thought  to  have  created  a  colonial  policy  for 
Europe,  *'  on  a  basis  that  would  last  for  ages,'* — a  new 
war  began.  Mother  country  and  colonies,  both  eager 
for  the  fight,  united  in  a  bold  and  comprehensive 
plan,  looking  to  the  subjection  of  all  the  French  col- 
onies in  America.  With  this  object  in  view,  four 
well-furnished  expeditions  were  set  on  foot — the 
first  under  the  command  of  the  ill-fated  Braddock, 
with  the  young  man  Washington  in  charge  of  a  Vir- 
ginia contingent,  having  Fort  Du  Quesne  as  its  first 
objective  point;  the  second  directed  against  Crown 
Point,  by  way  of  Lakes  George  and  Champlain ;  the 
third  against  ^Oswego,  and  the  fourth  against  Nova 
Scotia,  Of  the  latter,  Major-General  Winslow  was 
in  command,  with  Major  Joseph  Frye,  of  Andover, 
as  one  of  his  subordinate  officers.  In  the  company  of 
Major  Frye  were  many  young  men  from  his  native 
town  of  Andover.  This  last  expedition  was  success- 
ful. The  forces  of  the  enemy  were  beaten  and  three 
strongholds  taken.  But  a  sad  service  awaited  the 
conquerors. 

Acadia  had  been  for  some  years  under  English 
rule.  The  people  were  peaceful,  industrious,  virtu- 
ous, home-loving  and  pious;  but  they  were  French 
and  Catholic,  hence  they  were  distrusted.  They  had 
offered  no  resistance  to  their  English  rulers,  shown 
no  disposition  to  rebel,  but  they  belonged  to  a  hostile 
nation  and  faith,  and  they  were  in  a  position  where 
they  might  do  mischief  to  their  rulers.  The  home 
authorities  determined  on  their  removal;  and  it  was 
further  determined  that  they  should  not  be  permitted 
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to  remove,  or  to  be  removed,  to  a  French  settlement. 
It  was  ordered  that  they  be  scattered  among  the 
English  colonies,  some  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  some 
as  far  distant  as  Georgia.  Major  Frye  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  part  of  the  force  under  General  Winslow, 
to  whom  was  given  the  execution  of  this  cruel  order. 
The  helpless  people,  women  and  children,  were  forci- 
bly torn  from  their  homes,  gathered  up  from  their 
separate  villages,  driven  to  the  place  of  embarkation, 
like  sheep  to  the  shambles,  and  thrust  promiscuously, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  upon  the  decks  of  the 
transports;  thus  were  separated  families,  so  that  pa- 
rents were  taken  to  one  colony  and  children  to 
another.  While  they  were  thus  huddled  together 
ui>on  the  decks,  wild  with  grief,  the  torch  was  ap- 
plied to  their  dwellings,  and  they  sailed  away  from 
the  land  they  loved  by  the  lurid  light  of  the  homes 
they  had  cherished.  From  country  and  comfort  and 
fireside  freedom  they  went  to  exile,  poverty  and,  in 
some  cases,  to  semi-servitude.  If  Major  Frye  was  the 
kind-hearted  man  that  tradition  credits  him  with 
being,  his  duty  here  must  have  been  a  far  more  try- 
ing one  than  any  that  fell  to  his  lot  in  the  morasses 
or  fights  around  Louisbourg  in  the  winter  of  1746. 
Those  of  these  wretched  exiles  who  were  apporti  ^ned 
to  Massachusetts  Bay  were  distributed  among  the 
towns  with  as  much  regard  to  humanity,  doubtless, 
as  the  circumstances  and  the  feelings  of  the  people 
would  admit.  They  were  everywhere  received  with 
aversion.  They  were  foreigners  of  a  hostile  race, — 
Papists.  Their  religion  and  their  nation  were  alike 
distrusted,  if  not  abhorred. 

In  February,  1756,  a  family  of  twenty-two  Aca- 
dians  were  brought  to  Andover,  "Germain  Laundry, 
his  wife,  seven  sons  and  thirteen  daughters,  and,'' 
says  the  report  of  the  selectmen,  "  one  born  since, 
making  in  all  twenty-three  who  came  to  town.'' 
These,  and  others  who  followed  them,  were  cared  for 
by  the  town  as  they  best  might  be.  Changes  were 
made,  so  that,  in  the  year  1760,  some  having  been 
"  sett  off  to  the  CJounty  of  Hampshire,'*  there  remain- 
ed, according  to  the  return  of  the  selectmen  of  July 
20th  of  that  year,  twelve  persons,  as  follows: 

Jno.  Lauudry age  26  (ntMU-lj)   '   Margaret  Bmu- age  1 

Mary  Laundry ago  26      Anion  Dupee age  36 

Charlw  Bear age  36       Mary,  his  wife age  29 

Margarai  Bear ^ge  24   ,   Mary  Joaopb „ Jigefi 

Molly  B«ar age  4       Margaret  Dupee age  2 

Charles  Bear age  2   I    Hernion  Dupee MS^H 

"  After  a  time,"  says  Miss  Bailey,  "  houses  were 
provided  for  the  families,  and  most  of  the  Acadians 
in  Andover  became  self-supporting.  The  family  of 
Jacques  Fsbert  and  Charles  Esbert  were  placed  in 
a  house  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Abbot,  re- 
cently "owned  by  his  grandson,"  (the  late)  "Mr. 
Stephen  D.  Abbot  The  house  was  empty,  Mr.  Ab- 
bot having  built  a  new  one  for  himself.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  great  annoyance  to  the  Puritan  farmer  to  have 
these  tenants — foreigners  and    Roman    Catholi* 


quartered  near  his  own  residence.  But,  as  his  de- 
scendants relate,  the  Acadians  completely  conquered 
the  prejudices  of  this  family  and  of  the  community, 
and  gained  the  good-will  of  all  acquaintances.  They 
were  industrious  and  frugal.  The  women  worked  in 
the  fields,  pulling  flax  and  harvesting.  They  prac- 
tised the  rites  of  their  religion  in  an  inoffensive 
manner,  and  commended  it  by  their  good  conduct. 
When  they  went  away  from  Andover,  Mr.  Abbot's 
family  parted  from  them  with  sincere  regret." 

From  this  account  it  would  seem  that  the  exiles 
gradually  made  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  people 
upon  whom  they  were  helplessly  cast,  gained  sym- 
pathy, kind  treatment,  respect  and  warm  friends. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1757,  we  find  Major  (now 
Colonel)  Frye  among  the  seventeen  hundred  provin- 
cial troops  entrenched  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam Uenry,  a  small  fort  situated  at  the  head  of  Lake 
George,  manned  by  a  garrison  of  less  than  five  hun- 
dred English  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  the 
heroic  Lieutenant-Colonel  Monro.  This  fort  was 
besieged  by  the  indefatigable  and  accomplished 
Montcalm,  with  a  force  of  six  thousand  French  and 
Canadian  troops,  and  seventeen  hundred  Indian  al- 
lies of  various  tribes.  After  a  gallant  resistance, 
succor  being  refused  by  General  Webb,  the  superior 
officer  at  Fort  Edward,  the  little  fort  capitulated  on 
the  9th  of  August,  under  a  guarantee  of  protection 
from  the  French  commander.  But,  at  daybreak  the 
next  morning,  as  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  leav- 
ing their  intrenchments,  they  were  set  upon  by  the 
Indians,  beaten,  hacked,  stripped  of  their  clothing, 
and  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  massacred. 
Montcalm  would  seem  to  have  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost,  but  vainly,  to  restraiu  the  ferocity  of  the 
savages,  inflamed,  it  is  said,  by  intoxicating  drink 
given  them  by  English  soldiers  the  night  pre- 
vious. Some  of  the  officers  and  men  escaped  almost 
naked  from  the  hands  of  the  Indians  and  fled  into 
the  forests.  Colonel  Frye  was  one  of  these.  Being 
dragged  into  the  woods  by  an  infuriated  savage, 
stripped  of  his  clothing,  and  about  to  be  dispatched 
by  the  tomahawk  of  his  captor,  seizing  a  favorable 
opportunity,  he  leaped  upon  his  foe  and  killed  him. 
Then,  hastily,  with  no  clothing  but  a  shirt,  he  ran 
for  the  woods,  where  he  wandered  for  three  days, 
finally  reaching  Fort  Edward  nearly  famished  from 
hunger  and  distracted  by  the  cruelties  he  had  expe- 
rienced and  the  horrors  he  had  witnessed.  He  lived, 
however,  for  greater  exploits  and  higher  honors. 

It  is  not  certain  that  there  were  other  Andover 
men  with  Colonel  Frye  at  Fort  Henry.  Nor  does  it 
clearly  appear  how  many  or  who  were  the  Andover 
men  personally  .engaged  in  this  war  of  conquest, 
which  terminated  on  the  8th  day  of  September,  1760, 
by  the  surrender  to  the  English  of  Montreal,  Canada, 
and  whatever  territory  had  been  hitherto  claimed  by 
France  in  the  Northeast. 

But  it  is  reasonably  inferred  that  there  were  pri- 
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vate  soldiers  from  this  town  scattered  among  the  dif- 
ferent regiments  sent  by  Massachusetts  upon  two  of 
these  expeditions.  From  a  petition  of  Abiel  Abbot, 
of  Andover,  for  further  pay  for  services  in  the  army, 
we  leurn  that  he  "  was  surgeon's  mate  of  Col.  Frye's 
regiment,  &  in  that  department  of  it  which  garrisoned 
Annapolis  Royal  in  1759  &  1766."  Massachusetts 
Bay  contributed  more  than  ten  thousand  troops, 
nearly  one-sixth  of  all  able  to  bear  arms,  for  these 
expeditions  against  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  An- 
dover, of  course,  must  have  furnished  her  propor- 
tionate number  of  these,  gathered  largely  as  they 
were  from  the  agricultural  settlements;  but,  enlisted 
into  different  regiments  and  companies,  their  names 
have  not  been  handed  down  to  us. 

The  taxes  for  sustaining  these  military  operations 
for  so  many  years  bore  heavily  upon  the  inhabitants, 
especially  upon  those  engaged  in  farming,  as  they 
were  largely  levied  upon  the  land.  Money  was 
scarce ;  the  people  were  poor ;  hence  much  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  the  collection  of  the  taxes. 

The  property  of  the  delinquent  tax-payer  was  not 
infrequently  seized  by  the  officer  and  sold  to  meet  the 
requisition  of  the  colony.  Thus,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  did  trial  and  grief  come  to  the  homes  of  the 
humble  settlers.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  the  in- 
tensity of  their  joy  when  the  news  came  that  Mon- 
treal had  capitulated,  and  all  the  French  possessions 
in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  had  been  surrendered. 
This  was  a'  victory  that  had  the  promise  of  permanent 
peace.  Now  the  sons,  brothers,  husbands  and  fath- 
ers whom  sickness  and  the  bullet  had  spared,  might 
return  to  gladden  once  more  the  bereft  homes  upon 
the  hillsides  and  in  the  hamlets  of  New  England. 
Was  ever  the  Thanksgiving  more  heartily  objierved 
than  that  which  followed  the  closing  up  of  the  de- 
vastating French  and  Indian  Wars?  The  bells  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  rang  merrily  on  that  day. 

The  names  of  Andover  men  holding  military  com- 
mission, from  1745  to  1763,  as  given  by  Miss  Bailey, 
are  as  follows : 


Col.  Joseph  Fry©. 
Lt.-('ol.  Jameu  Fryo. 
A«^jt.-('ol.  Moody  Bridges. 
Surgeon  Ward  Noye». 
Surgeon  Abie)  Abbot. 
Cai>t.  John  Farnuni. 
Cupl.  Thomas  Karrington. 
Capt.  A  bio  I  Frye. 
Capt.  Aw  Foster. 
Capt.  Hoiiry  Iiigalls. 
Capt.  Pt-tor  Parker. 
Capt.  JaiiK'8  Parker. 
Capt.  Thomiv-i  Poor. 


Capt.  Jonathan  Poor. 
Capt.  Asa  Stevens. 
Capt.  James  Stevens. 
Capt.  John  Wriglit. 
Capt.  Isaac  08g<x>d. 
Lieut.  John  Peabody. 
Lient.  Nathan  Chandler. 
Lieut.  Jacob  Farriugton. 
Lieut.  Nicholas  Holt. 
Knsign  Natlianiel  liovejoy 
Ensign  Coorge  .\bbot. 
Ensign  John  Foster. 
Ensign  William  Russ. 


The  descendants  of  Captain  John  Abbot,  Jr.,  have 
in  their  possession  his  commission  from  the  hand  of 
Governor  Shirley,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

**  Prnvmce  of  the          ^  WILLIAM    SHIRLEY,  Enq.:    Captain- 

MASSACiirsETTS-BAV.       '  General  aud  GovEBNorRiu  Chief  in  and  over 

I  His  Majesty'."*  Province  of  the  MatMochu- 

LOKAL.J                   J  g^fig.^  la  New  England,  &c. 


To  John  Abbott,  Junr.,Gent".  greeHng: 

lY  virtue  of  the  Power  and  Authority,  in  and  by  Hii  M«je«- 
ty*H  Royal  Commission  to  Me  granted  to  be  Captaio-Gvne^ 
ral,  etc.,  over  this.  His  Mi^o^^j's  Province  of  the  Jf«Madb«- 
$elU-Bafi,  aforesaid ;  1  do  (by  these  Presents)  repasing  es 
]H-clal  Trust  and  Confidence  in  your  Loyalty,  Courage  and  good  Condoct, 
i-uustitute  and  appoint  You,  the  said  John  Abbott,  CafAain  of  the  second 
F«K)t-Company  in  the  Town  of  Andover,  in  the  fourth  R^mentof  Mi 
litia  in  the  County  of  Essex,  whereof  Rich^  Saltonitall,  Baqr. ,  is  Coloot'l. 
"You  are,  therefore,  carefully  and  diligently  to  discbarge  the  Daty  of 
a  Captain  in  leading,  ordering  and  exercising  said  Company  in  Arnts, 
both  iuferiour  Officers  and  Soldiers,  and  to  keep  them  in  good  Order  and 
Dhcipline  ;  hereby  commanding  them  to  obey  you  as  their  Captain  and 
ycnraelf  to  observe  and  follow  such  Orders  and  lustractious,  as  yoa  rttal] 
trom  time  to  time  receive  from  Me,  or  the  Coramander-io-Chi«f  for  the 
Time  l>eing,  or  other  your  superiour  Officers  for  His  Mi^esty's  service, 
according  to  Military  Rules  and  Disclplioe,  punuaat  to  the  Trust  re- 
posed In  You. 

"  Given  unfler  My  Hand  a$td  Seal  at  Arms,  at  Boeton,  the  Second  Dag  of 
July^  In  the  lurenUj-eightk  year  nf  the  Reign  of  Hit  Mofeatjf,  King  Gehbge 
the  Second,  Annoqi;  Domini,  1754. 

**  By  His  Exoeltency'i  Oommand.  W.  Sbirlkt. 

•*J.  WiLLARD." 


CHAPTER    CXXXI. 

AN  DO  V  ER— ( Continued). 
RESISTANCE  TO  TAXATIOX. 

When  the  British  government  was  relieTed  of  its 
foreign  wars  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  it  began  to  look 
more  carefully  after  the  condition  of  its  American 
colonies^  with  the  purpose  of  deriving  from  them  a. 
much-needed  revenue. 

Various  forms  of  taxation  were  devised — among 
them  was  that  of  a  Stamp  Act.  This  was  vehemently 
resisted  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  There 
were  riotous  proceedings  in  Boston  when  the  attempt 
was  made  to  put  the  act  into  operation.  Andover  was 
aroui^ed ;  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  was  called,  and 
held  September  11,  1765,  at  which  a  vote  was  passed 
unanimously  expressing  "  their  utter  detestation  and 
abhorrence  of  all  such  violent  and  extraordinary 
proceedings,"  directing  the  selectmen  and  officers  of 
the  town  *'  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  suppress 
the  same''  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  laws; 
also  urging  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants 
to  aid  its  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

While  thus  strenuous  in  their  purpose  to  sustain 
good  order  and  put  down  rioting,  they  were  equally 
determined  in  their  opposition  to  all  unjust  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  country.  October  21,  1765,  at 
a  meeting  held  in  view  of  the  oppressive  acts  of 
Parliament,  they  chose  Col.  James  Frye,  Deacon  Isaac 
Abbot,  George  Abbot,  Esq.,  Mr.  Moody  Bridges,  Capt. 
Peter  Osgood,  Col.  John  Osgood,  Capt.  Asa  Foster, 
Capt.  John  Foster,  Capt.  Peter  Parker,  Capt.  John 
Farnum  "a  committee  to  draw  up  instructions  for 
the  representative  of  the  town,  at  the  great  and  gen- 
eral Court  of  this  Province,  and  report  as  soon  ha 
may  be." 

The  committee  reported  as  follows  : 
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"  lb  8am^  PkiUip$,  Eaq.f  B^preseHtaUoe  for  <A«  toten  o/  AmimnHT  in  Am 
Jft^'ecCy'tprovinM  o/  1A«  IfoMocAiMcfte  Boy. 

**S»r;— We,  th«  freeholders  and  other  inhablUnts  of  said  town,  legally 
•■wmbled  in  town*meeting,  on  taid  daj,  to  consider  what  may  be  proper 
•o  oar  part  to  be  done  at  this  critical  coojancture,  being  a  time,  we 
^>pf«hend,  that  we  and  the  reet  of  his  majeaty's  lutjeeta  of  this  proT. 
ince,  aa  well  at  thoie  of  the  other  proTincea  and  colonies  in  British 
America,  are  by  sundry  acts  of  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  eepeclally 
b7  an  act  commonly  called  the  Stamp  Act,  in  danger  of  being  not  only 
rodaced  to  snob  indigent  circumstances  as  will  render  us  unable  to 
manifest  our  loyalty  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  as  upon  all  occasions 
we  haTe  hitherto  done,  by  cheerfully  exhibiting  our  subst4nce  for  the 
defence  cH  the  British  dominions  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  but  of  being 
deprived  of  some  of  our  moat  raluable  privileges  which  by  Charter  and 
loyalty  we  have  always  thought  and  still  think  ourselves  Justly  en- 
titled to. 

**  Therefore,  we  take  it  to  be  a  duty  Justly  due  to  ourselves  and  posterity 
to  instruct  you,  that  you  do  not  give  your  assent  to  any  act  of  Assembly 
that  sliall  signify  any  willingness  in  your  censtltuenU  to  submit  to  any 
Internal  taxes  that  are  under  any  colour  imposed,  otherwise  than  by  the 
General  Court  of  this  province  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  this 
l^vemment ;  That  you  Join  in  such  dutiful  remonstrances  to  the  King 
and  Parliament,  and  other  becoming  measures,  a«  shall  carry  the  greatest 
probability  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  an  alleviation  of  the 
embarrassments,  the  commercial  affiiirs  of  this  province  labour  under  by 
the  rigorous  execution  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  rMpecting  the  same  ;— 
and  we  also  desiro  you  to  use  your  utmost  endeavours  that  all  extraordi- 
nary grants  and  expensive  measures  may,  upon  all  occasions,  as  much 
as  possible,  be  avoided ;  and  we  would  recommend  particularly  the 
■trictest  care  and  the  utmost  firmness  to  prevent  all  unconstitutional 
draughts  upon  the  public  treasury ;— that  you  would  use  your  best  en- 
deavours, in  conjunction  with  the  other  members  ef  the  General  Court, 
to  •uppreat  all  riotous  nnlawfkil  assemblies,  and  to  prevent  all  unlawful 
nets  of  violence  upon  the  persons  and  substance  of  his  MiOo<ty*s  subjects 
In  this  Province.** 

This  report  wai  accepted  and  unanimously  adopted 
and  sent  to  the  representative  at  the  General  Court. 

It  is  a  clear  and  firm  expression  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  against  all  lawless  and  riotous  proceed- 
ings in  opposition  to  the  execution  of  the  offensive 
acts  of  Parliament,  and  also  an  equally  fair  and  clear 
expression  of  their  judgment  and  purpose  regarding 
all  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. One  can  read  between  the  lines  declaring  their 
loyalty  a  spirit  of  independence  that  will  brook  no 
imposition,  no  oppression,  no  attempt  at  coercion. 
We  should  recall  the  fact  that,  when  this  resolution 
was  passed  in  the  town-meeting  of  Andover,  the 
streets  of  Boston,  twenty  miles  distant,  were  filled  at 
times  with  a  riotous  multitude.  This  self-restraint, 
under  the  circumstances,  is  as  praiseworthy  as  the 
settled  determination  to  protect  their  constitutional 
rights. 

These  and  similar  remonstrances  from  the  colonies 
secured  the  repeal  of  the  offensive  act,  but  the  right  of 
taxation  without  representation  was  not  yielded  by 
Parliament.  Another  act,  still  more  offensive  to  the 
colonies,  was  passed  by  Parliament,  imposing  heavy 
duties  on  imported  articles,  such  as  paper,  glass,  tea 
and  West  India  goods.  This  act,  and  the  attempted 
forcible  imposition  of  it  upon  the  colonies,  especially 
Massachusetts  Bay,  aroused  the  slumbering  indigna- 
tion of  the  people. 

The  town  of  Andover  resented  this  new  attempt  at 

unjust  taxation.    In   May,  1770,  a  meeting,  called  to 

"  take  into  consideration  the  distresses  this  Province 

is  labouring  under  by  the  operation  of  a  late  act  of 
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Parliament,  imposing  duties  on  tea,  paper,  glass,  etc., 
made  and  passed  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  a 
revenue  in  the  American  Ck)lonies,  without  their  con- 
sent, which  act  we  apprehend  is  oppressive,  repugnant 
to  the  natural  and  constitutional  rights  of  the  people, 
contrary  both  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  royal 
Charter,  granted  by  their  Majesties  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  province, 
whereby  are  ordained  and  established  the  having  and 
enjoying  all  liberties  and  immunities  of  free  and 
natural  born  subjects ;  and  subversive  of  the  great  and 
good  designs  of  our  most  worthy  ancestors,  who  crossed 
the  ocean,  willingly  exposed  themselves  to  every  dan- 
ger, parted  with  their  blood  and  treasure,  suffered  hun- 
ger, cold  and  nakedness,  and  every  other  hardship 
human  nature  is  capable  of,  to  purchase  and  defend  a 
quiet  habitation  for  themselves  and  posterity," — 

"  1.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  friend  to  liberty,  and  to  the  British 
Constitution,  to  use  all  legal  measures  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  ex- 
ecution of  said  act ;  and  would  embrace  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  warmest  gratitude  to  the  merchants  and  other  gentlemen  of  Bos- 
ton, and  other  trading  towns  in  this  prorinoe,  for  the  regular,  consti- 
tutional and  q>{rlted  measures  pursued  by  them,  from  principles  truly 
noble  and  generous,  for  repelling  tyranny  aud  oppression,  and  estab- 
lishing those  rights  for  themselves  and  country  which  they  are  en- 
titled to  as  men  and  as  Englishmen. 

**2.  That  we  will,  by  all  legal  and  constitutional  measurss  in  our 
power,  support  and  encourage  the  non4mportation  agreement  of  the 
merohants,  and  that  we  will  have  no  commercial  or  social  connexions, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  those  persons  who,  as  enemies  to  the  country, 
divested  of  every  public  virtue,  and  even  of  humanity  itself,  regardless 
of  and  deaf  to  the  miseries  and  calamities  which  threaten  this  people, 
preferring  their  own  private  interest  to  the  liberty  and  fk-eedom  of  the 
community,  are  sordidly  endeavouring  to  counteract  such  benevolent 
and  salutary  agreement. 

**3.  Tliat  we  will  encourage  frugality,  industry  and  the  manufiictursf 
of  this  country ;  and  that  we  will  not  make  use  of  any  foreign  tea,  or 
suffer  it  to  be  used  in  our  families  (case  of  sickness  only  excepted),  until 
the  act  imposing  a  duty  on  that  article  shall  be  repealed  and  a  general 
importation  take  place.** 

The  spirit  which  dictated  and  sustained  these  re- 
solves did  not  abate  in  its  intensity  as  the  contest 
grew  fiercer.  When  armed  vessels  appeared  in  Bos- 
ton harbor  to  force  the  landing  of  tea  upon  its  wharves, 
the  people  did  not  succumb  to  the  threatened  compul- 
sion. The  rather,  their  sense  of  the  indignity  and 
tyranny  of  the  act,  and  its  method  of  enforcement, 
aroused  within  them  a  more  determined  purpose  of 
resistance. 

Thus  we  find  the  town  referring  to  this  same  matter 
again,  February  3,  1774, — 

**  JBsso/ved,  that  no  person  in  this  town,  who  has  heretofore  been  con- 
cerned in  vending  tea,  or  any  other  person  may,  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever, either  sell  himself,  or  be  in  any  way  accessory  to  selling  any  tea 
of  foreign  importation,  while  it  remains  burthened  with  a  duty,  under 
penalty  of  incurring  the  town's  diqileasure.** 

The  displeasure  of  the  town  was  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  displeasure  of  King  and  Parliament  by  the 
village  trader  of  that  day. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  resolves  and  expres- 
sions of  opinion,  on  the  part  of  the  town,  as  from  time 
to  time  they  were  put  upon  the  town  record-book, 
shows  us  the  gradual  growth  among  the  people  of  a 
spirit  of  insubordination,  and  a  weakening  of  the  hold 
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of  the  mother  country  upon  their  love  and  confidence. 
At  first  they  remonstrated,  with  the  expectation  that 
their  complaints  would  be  regarded  and  their  griev- 
ances redressed,  but  gradually  they  came  to  feel  and 
believe  that  they  must  look  out  for  themselves,  and 
take  into  their  own  hands  such  redress.  Thus,  step 
by  step,  were  the  people  led  on  to  do,  in  1776,  what 
few,  if  any  of  them,  would  for  a  moment  have  thought 
of  doing  when,  in  1770,  they  remonstrated  with  filial 
confidence  and  boldness  against  an  oppressive  act  of 
the  government  they  revered  and  trusted. 


CHAPTER  CXXXII. 

ANDOVERM  Continued). 

REVOLUTION. 

But,  as  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  oppressive 
acts  of  Parliament  grew  strong  in  the  colonies,  the 
determination  of  the  British  King,  Ministry,  Parlia- 
ment and  people  to  exercise  supreme  authority  in 
America  became  more  firmly  fixed.  It  was  finally 
determined  to  u^e  force  to  subjugate  the  contuma- 
cious colonists.  Boston,  as  the  most  pestilent  breeder 
of  sedition,  was  the  first  to  feel  the  heavy  hand  of 
authority.  An  act  was  passed  in  March,  1774,  closing 
the  port  of  Boston  to  commerce.  This  was  speedily 
followed  by  an  act  creating  General  Gage  the  mili- 
tary commander  of  America,  the  civil  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  four  regiments  of  soldiers  were 
given  him  to  enforce  his  authority.  He  was  further 
directed  to  take  immediate  measures  to  bring  the 
ringleaders  of  the  revolt  to  merited  punishment. 
Samuel  Adams  was  singled  out  as  especially  worthy 
of  condemnation. 

In  order  to  guard  against  any  interference  of  the 
local  courts,  it  was  also  provided  that  any  revenue 
officer,  magistrate,  or  soldier  indicted  for  murder 
should  be  sent  to  Nova  Scotia  or  Great  Britain  for 
trial.  And  to  make  the  grip  of  power  doubly  sure, 
the  quartering  of  troops  within  the  town  of  Boston 
was  sanctioned. 

So  much  of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay  as 
gave  to  the  Legislature  the  election  of  councilors  was 
abolished;  town-meetings,  except  for  the  choice  of 
town  officers,  or  by  permission  of  the  Governor  were 
forbidden  ;  sherifis  were  placed  under  executive  au- 
thority, and  juries  were  to  be  summoned  by  thesheri£&. 

While  Parliament  was  thus  passing  its  coercive 
acts,  the  people  of  the  provinces  were  not  unmindful 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis,  or  inactive.  A  repre- 
sentative gathering  by  committees  of  the  towns  of  the 
province  was  held  in  Boston  for  deliberation  and 
unity  of  action.  A  Committee  of  Correspondence 
embracing  all  the  colonies,  was  formed.  The  cause 
of  one  was  made  the  cause  of  all.    Outward  pressure 


brought  inward  unity.  The  thirteen  provinces 
pledged  themselves  to  sustain  one  another.  Other 
commercial  towns  engaged  to  suspend  all  commerce 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  West  Indies. 

A  solemn  league  and  covenant,  drawn  up  by 
Warren,  suspending  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  mother  country,  was  signed  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  citizens  of  Boston,  and  of  many  other  towns  in 
the  province.  The  signing  of  this  covenant  was 
called  traitorous  in  a  proclamation  by  the  Governor, 
and  magistrates  were  enjoined  to  seize,  and  pat  on 
trial  all  such  signers.  Tfiis  threat  rapidly  increased 
the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  "solemn  covenant" 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  a  congress  of  the  colonies  met  in  Philadelphia 
the  1st  day  of  September,  1774,  and,  after  long  delib- 
eration and  a  free  exchange  of  opinion,  unanimously 
resolved  not  to  import  any  merchandise  from  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  after  the  1st  day  of  the  coming 
December,  and  to  export  no  merchandise  (rice  ex- 
cepted) to  Great  Britain,  Ireland  or  the  West  Indies 
after  the  10th  day  of  September  of  the  following 
year,  provided  the  redress  of  American  grievances 
should  be  delayed  until  that  time.  They  also  ap- 
proved the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  to  the  execution  of  the  late  acts  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  people  of  Andover  watched  with  eager  interest 
the  action  of  their  own  Provincial  Congress,  but  with 
more  intense  feeling  that  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
After  the  dissolution  of  these  assemblies,  the  town 
of  Andover,  on  the  26th  day  of  December, 

**  B«$ohedt  That  it  It  the  indispenMhl*  dntj  of  tfato  town  itrktly  to 
coDform  and  flnnlj  adhere  to  the  Aeeociatioii  of  the  graod  Aiiiericmii 
ContlDental  CoogreM,  and  to  the  reeoWe  of  the  Provincial  CoDgmi  of 
the  6th  of  Deceroher  thereto  relating,  and  in  order  that  thb  may  be 
thoronghlj  elfected,  that  the  InhaMtanta  of  the  town  of  the  age  of 
twentj>one  yean  and  apwards  eabecrihe  the  following  agreement,  tIs.  : 

"  We,  the  nibecrihers,haTing  attentively  considered  the  Anociatio&  of 
the  grand  American  Continental  Congreee  respecting  the  non-importa- 
tion,  non>exportation  and  non-coneamption  of  goods,  etc,  signed  by  the 
Delegates  of  this  and  the  other  €k>lonies  on  the  OontiDeat,  and  tho 
Besolve  of  the  Provincial  Oongresi  of  the  5th  of  December  thertto  re- 
lating, do  heartily  approve  the  same,  and  every  part  of  them,  and  in 
order  to  make  said  Association  and  Besolve  our  own  penonal  act.  Do, 
by  these  Presents,  under  the  sacred  ties  of  virtue,  honor  and  love  of  oar 
country,  firmly  agree  and  associate  fully  and  completely  to  obsenre  sod 
keep  all  and  every  article  and  clause  in  said  association  and  resolve  con- 
tained, according  to  the  true  intent,  meaning  and  letter  thereof;  ssd 
will  duly  inform  and  give  notice  of  every  evasloQ  <v  coDtraventioo  of 
either,  as  far  as  we  are  able ;  and  we  fUrther  covenant,  that  if  any  penoa 
or  persons  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  vubscribe  this  agreement  when  tendered  to  him  or  them,  tint 
we  will  withdraw  all  commerce,  trade  or  dealing  fh>m  each,  so  long  si 
they  shall  continue  thus  Inimical  to  the  public  good,  and  that  tbeir 
names  shall  be  entered  on  the  records  of  this  town,  and  publlrtied  is 
the  E$9ex  Oaxette^  as  enemies  to  their  country.** 

As  there  are  no  names  of  contumacious  per- 
sons to  be  found  upon  the  town  record,  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  town,  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upward,  signed  the 
agreement.  This  agreement  was  certainly  very  strict 
and  comprehensive  in  its  terms,  indicating  an  invin- 
cible determination  to  resist  to  the  bitttr  end  all  en- 
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croacbmeots  upon  their  rights.  As  the  prospect  be- 
came increasingly  clear  that  a  resort  to  arms  would 
be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  these  rights,  it 
was  voted,  "  that  one-quarter  part  of  all  the  training 
soldiers  of  the  town  enlist  themselves,  and  for  their 
encouragement  they  are  promised  pay  for  every  half- 
day  they  shall  be  exercised  in  the  art  military." 
While  preparation  was  thus  made  for  war,  a  large 
and  influential  "  Committee  of  Safety"  was  chosen, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  suppress  mobs  and  riots,  main- 
tain peace  and  harmony,  good  will  and  affection 
among  the  people,  and,  by  their  advice  and  example, 
promote  good  manners  and  correct  living.  To  this 
committee  was  soon  after  added  another,  called  a 
"  Committee  of  Inspection,"  whose  duty  it  was  to  see 
to  it  that  the  "  non-consumption  agreement  be  strictly 
adhered  to ;"  that  every  species  of  extravagance  and 
dissipation  be  discountenanced.  They  were  to  rec- 
ommend a  reduction  in  the  articles  and  expense  of 
mourning  apparel,  to  inspect  the  traders  of  the  town, 
and  if  any  had  violated  the  rules  of  the  Association, 
to  publish  their  names.  They  were  further  "  to  en- 
courage the  people  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep, 
and  to  increase  their  number ;"  at  the  same  time  they 
were  to  *^  promote  agriculture,  arts  and  manufac- 
tures." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  frequent  town-meet- 
ings and  their  energetic  acts  were  in  defiance  of  law, 
the  Provincial  Legislature  having  been  set  aside  by 
the  Gk)vernor,  and  the  town-meeting  suppressed  by 
act  of  Parliament.  But  never  were  town  officials 
more  efficient  or  better  obeyed.  Events  moved  fast 
in  those  days.  In  January,  1776,  the  Committee  of 
Inspection  was  chosen  ;  in  February  it  was  voted  to 
furnish  the  enlisted  soldiers  "  with  bayonets  at  the 
expense  of  the  town,"  and  for  this  purpose,  after  col- 
lecting those  **  in  the  hands  of  individuals,"  the  per- 
sons in  charge  were  directed  to  "  procure  one  hundred 
more  to  be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  and  supply  those 
firelocks  that  are  effective,  which  belong  to  the  min- 
ute-men, with  good  bayonets  as  soon  as  may  be."  At 
this  time  there  were  four  enlisted  companies  of  one 
hundred  men  each  in  the  town — two  belonging  to  the 
South  Parish,  and  two  to  the  North.  These  were  put 
under  drill  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

While  the  provincial  towns  were  thus  preparing  to 
defend  their  rights  by  arms,  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  was  sending  an  address  to  the  King  de- 
claring that  "a  rebellion  existed  in  Massachusetts," 
and  pledging  "  their  lives  and  properties  for  its  sup- 
pression." An  act  was  also  passed,  aimed  especially 
at  Massachusetts,  excluding  the  fishermen  of  New 
England  from  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  By  this 
act  the  coercion  of  idleness  and  starvation  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  disloyalty.  Its  effect  was  to  change  in- 
dignation into  detestation.  The  yeomanry  of  the 
country  deeply  sympathized  with  the  fishermen  of 
the  coast.  These  aggressive  acts,  designed  to  punish 
and    subdue    the   malcontents,  served  to  unite  all 


classes  of  the  people.  North  and  South,  more  firmly, 
and  to  deepen  their  determination  to  maintain  their 
rights  at  every  cost.  The  Second  Provincial  Congress 
of  Massachusetts,  sitting  in  Concord,  appointed  officers 
to  command  the  forces  of  the  colony,  if  there  should 
be  occasion  for  their  use ;  chose  a  *^  Committee  of 
Safety,"  charged  to  resist  every  attempt  at  executing 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  another  committee  to 
draw  up  regulations  for  the  constitutional  army ;  ad- 
vised the  people  to  pay  their  province  tax  to  a  treas- 
urer of  their  own  choice ;  made  announcements  for 
collecting  military  stores ;  sent  out  an  address  to  their 
constituents,  in  which  they  declared  "that  resistance 
to  tyranny  becomes  the  Christian  and  social  duty  of 
each  individual,"  and  after  appointing  a  day  of  fast- 
ing, dissolved  on  the  15th  day  of  April. 

On  the  day  after  this  adjournment  General  Gage 
began  secret  preparations  for  sending  out  an  expedi- 
tion to  destroy  some  military  stores  which  had  been 
collected  at  Concord.  As  stealthily  as  possible,  on 
the  evening  of  the  18th  of  April,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  darkness  of  night,  eight  hundred  infantry  and 
grenadiers,  the  flower  of  the  army  in  Boston,  left  the 
barracks,  crossed  the  Charles,  and  took  up  their  march 
for  Concord,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  an  agreeable 
excursion  into  the  country,  and  the  opportunity  of 
inspiring  terror  among  the  boorish  rebels  of  the  vil- 
lages around.  This  expedition,  with  its  purport,  was 
quickly  known  to  the  patriots  within  the  city, 
and  speedily  the  news  of  it  was  communicated  to  the 
towns  between  Charlestown  and  Concord,  and  from 
them  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  country.  As  the 
expedition,  in  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  entered  the 
village  of  Lexington,  it  came  upon  a  small  body  of 
armed  men  drawn  up  near  their  meeting-house.  Here 
was  an  opportunity  for  eight  hundred  disciplined 
soldiers,  well  armed,  to  show  their  superior  valor  in 
an  attack  upon  some  sixty  villagers,  assembled  with 
muskets  to  protest  against  an  invasion  of  their 
rights.  They  were  bidden  to  disperse,  failing  in 
which,  they  were  fired  upon.  Seven  of  these  Lexing- 
ton men  were  killed  and  nine  wounded — a  quarter 
part  of  all  who,  that  morning,  stood  upon  the  village 
green,  as  the  picket-guard  of  American  liberty. 

The  news  of  this  slaughter  spread  over  the  country 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  And  while  the  British 
company  proceeded  on  this  expedition  and  spiked 
two  old  cannon  at  Concord,  destroyed  an  insignificant 
amount  of  flour  and  some  old  gun-carriages,  wounded 
two  and  killed  two  of  the  Concord  minute-men,  los- 
ing, in  turn,  two  killed  and  others  wounded,  the 
county  towns  in  Middlesex  and  Essex  had  been 
aroused,  and  armed  men  from  all  quarters  flocked  to 
the  scene  of  conflict.  In  Andover,  as  in  other  towns, 
the  meeting-house  bells  rang  out  their  warning,  and 
the  heavy  beat  of  the  alarm -drum  summoned  the  farm- 
er at  his  plow,  the  mechanic  in  his  shop  and  the  min- 
ister in  his  study ;  and  all,  leaving  their  teams,  their 
tools,  their  books,  without  even  stopping  to  change 
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their  clothes,  hurried  to  the  places  of  rendezvous, 
with  musket  and  powder-horn  in  band. 

Before  night  came  on,  the  four  militia  companies  of 
Andover  were  on  the  march.  There  were  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  men  in  these  companies,  some 
of  whom  doubtless  belonged  to  the  neighboring  towns 
of  Methuen  and  Boxford.  They  marched  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Henry  Abbot,  Captain  Joshua 
Holt,  Lieutenant  John  Adams  and  Lieutenant  Peter 
Poor. 

They  were,  however,  too  distant  to  arrive  in  time 
to  participate  in  the  running  fight  from  Lexington 
back  to  Charlestown.  They  were  in  season,  however, 
to  see  some  of  the  results  of  the  first  fight  in  the  in- 
terest of  American  independence, — the  broken  win- 
dows, the  plundered  houses,  the  burning  barns,  the 
wounded  and  the  dead,  both  grenadier  and  minute- 
man.  It  has  been  reported,  with  doubtful  authority, 
that  a  private  of  Captain  Joshua  Holt's  company, 
Charles  Fnrbush,  with  another,  on  being  fired  upon 
by  a  British  soldier,  who  was  plundering  a  house, 
rushed  into  the  house  and  killed  the  plunderer.  A 
private  belonging  to  the  company  of  Captain  Ames, 
Thomas  Boynton,  kept  a  journal,  and  has  left  this 
record  of  the  day's  experience,  which  was  included 
in  the  printed  documents  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  for  1877 : 

'*  Akdovib,  April  19,  1776. 
**  This  morning,  being  Wednesday,  about  tbe  ran^a  rieing  the  town 
WM  aUitned  with  the  news  that  the  Begnlare  wae  on  their  march  to 
Concord.  Upon  which  the  town  mustered  and  about  10  o'cloclc 
marched  onward  for  Concord.  In  Tewkebury  newi  came  that  the  Beg 
ularB  had  fiied  on  our  men  in  Lexington,  and  had  killed  8.  In  Bilricke 
news  came  that  the  enemy  were  killing  and  slaying  our  men  in  Concord. 
Bedford  we  had  the  news  that  the  enemy  had  killed  2  of  our  men  and 
had  retreated  back ;  we  shifted  our  course  and  persued  after  them  as 
fast  as  possible,  but  all  in  rain ;  the  enemy  bad  the  start  3  or  4  miles. 
It  is  said  that  their  number  was  about  1500  men.  They  were  persued 
as  far  as  Charlestown  that  night ;  tbe  next  day  they  passed  Charles 
River.  The  loss  they  sustained  as  we  hear  were  500  ;  our  men  about 
40.  To  return,  after  we  came  into  Concord  road  we  saw  houses  burning 
and  others  plundered  and  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy  lying  by  the  way, 
others  taken  prisoners.  About  eight  at  night  our  raiment  came  to  a 
halt  in  no  time  The  next  morning  we  came  into  Cambridge  and  there 
abode.'* 

This  is  doubtless  a  correct  account  of  the  day's 
work  of  the  Andover  companies.  It  shows  the  mar- 
vellous celerity  with  which,  in  those  days,  when  there 
was  neither  telegraph,  railroad  nor  even  a  daily  stage, 
the  news  of  the  marching  of  the  grenadiers  from 
Boston  for  Concord,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  April, 
must  have  reached  Andover  in  season  to  have  col- 
lected together  more  than  two  hundred  men  from  all 
over  the  town,  ready  for  a  march  to  Concord  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th.  They  certainly 
deserved  the  name  of  '' minute-men." 

The  Andover  troops  went  into  camp  in  Cambridge 
under  the  command  of  General  Ward.  Here  they 
were  subjected  to  a  drill  not  very  exacting.  Many  of 
them  obtained  short  flirloughs  to  return  to  their 
homes,  which  they  had  so  hastily  left,  to  put  their 
affairs  in  order  and  make  better  provision  for  their 
own  comfort. 


The  women  and  children  who  were  left  on  this 
eventful  morning,  when  their  husbands,  fathers  and 
brothers  marched  away  to  join  battle  with  the  British 
forces,  were  in  no  enviable  condition.  The  fortune 
of  war  being  proverbially  uncertain,  these  loved  ones 
might  never  be  seen  by  them  again  alive.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  departure  had  precluded  any  preparation  for 
the  care  of  farm,  barn,  stock  or  children.  Then, 
might  not  the  British  push  forward  even  so  far  as 
Andover?  Fear  started  the  rumor  in  one  neigh- 
borhood that  the  dreaded  regulars  were  coming.  After 
the  noise  of  the  morning,  the  stillness  of  the  evening 
was  itself  a  terror.  The  isolated  farm-house,  without 
the  husband  andfather,  became  the  habitation  of  anx- 
iety, tears  and  prayers.  But,  however  painful  and 
burdensome  might  be  this  desolation  and  the  aug- 
mented care  and  toil,  the  women  of  that  day  did 
not  hold  back  their  husbands  and  sons  from  the  peril- 
ous contest  for  their  inalienable  rights. 

The  apprehension  in  Andover  was  at  this  time  so 
great  that,  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  in  t^^wn-meeting, 
it  was  voted  **  that  a  watch  should  be  kept  in  the 
town."  Sentinels  were  appointed  to  patrol  the  streets 
at  night;  and,  if  any  person  should  be  found  walking 
the  streets  or  elsewhere  after  nine  o'clock,  he  should 
be  questioned  as  to  his  business,  and  if,  on  being 
thus  questioned,  he  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  reply, 
he  should  be  challenged  "  with  a  strong  voice,"  and 
commanded,  on  the  authority  of  a  "  guard,"  to  stop, 
on  hi«  peril.  If  the  challenged  person  should  disre- 
gard this  summons,  then  the  sentinel  was  directed  to 
fire.  The  sentinel  was  further  empowered  to  detain 
and  bring  before  a  magistrate  any  person  who  did 
not  give  a  good  account  of  himself.  This  action 
shows  a  startled,  tremulous  state  of  feeling  among  the 
people.  There  was  something  in  the  air  to  aronse 
suspicion  and  demand  extraordinary  vigilance.  Spies, 
informers,  British  sympathizers,  incendiaries  mi^t 
choose  the  darkness  of  the  night  to  do  some  mischief 
to  the  property  or  families  of  the  absent  soldiers.  For 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  town  felt  its  need  of 
night  watchmen  to  guard  its  streets  with  loaded 
muskets  in  their  hands.  But  these  nervous  apprehen- 
sions were  soon  to  be  overborne  by  serious  distresses. 

Lford  Howe  had  superseded  Gage  in  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  British  forces  in  America.  He  had 
brought  with  him  from  England  large  re-enforce- 
ments, with  an  ample  supply  of  military  equipments 
and  such  able  officers  as  Clinton  and  Burgoyne.  It 
was  chafing  to  the  pride  of  the  British  commander 
and  soldiers  to  be  cooped  up  in  a  small  town  hy  a 
heterogeneous  company  of  undisciplined,  badly- 
equipped  and  poorly-officered  farmers.  An  aggres- 
sive movement  was  planned.  This  becoming  known 
to  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  communicated  to  the 
officers  and  men  at  Cambridge,  a  counter-movement 
was  determined  upon  in  advance  of  the  British  at- 
tack. It  was  decided  to  occupy  Bunker  Hill,  one  of 
the  neighboring  heights  which  commanded  Boston. 
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A  thousand  men  were  detailed  under  the  command 
of  Prescott.  Among  this  detachment  were  three 
companies  under  the  command  of  captains  from  An- 
dover, — Captain  Benjamin  Ames,  Captain  Charles 
Furbush  and  Captain  Benjamin  Farnum.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  private  members  belonged  also  to 
Andover,  though  by  no  means  all.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  great  mixing  up  of  companies  for  this  en- 
terprise,  not  a  few  volunteers  falling  into  the  ranks  of 
the  detached  companies  to  take  the  places  of  ab- 
sentees. 

As  the  sun  was  setting  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th 
of  June,  the  forces  under  command  of  Prescott  were 
drawn  up  on  Cambridge  Common,  where  they  listen- 
ed to  an  earnest  prayer  offered  by  Dr.  Langdon,  pres- 
ident of  Harvard  College.  The  hour,  the  special 
interest  shown  by  all  in  authority  in  what  was  trans- 
piring, the  solemn  and  fervent  supplication  for  the 
blessing  of  heaven  upon  the  assembled  companies, 
added  to  the  mystery  as  to  their  destination,  gave  to 
the  common  soldier  a  profound  sense  of  the  signifi- 
cance and  peril  of  the  work  in  which  he  was  about  to 
engage,  and  the  honor  to  which  he  was  called,  in  be- 
ing selected  to  participate  in  such  a  work.  When 
night  came  on  and  silence  reigned  in  camp,  this  de- 
tachment, laden  with  pick-axe  and  shovel,  as  with 
musket  and  powder-horn,  marched  across  Charlestown 
Neck,  with  no  sound  of  fife  or  drum-beat,  to  Breed's 
Hill,  threw  up  their  intrenchmentii,  and,  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  prepared  themselves  for  the  desperate 
and  bloody  struggle  of  the  next  day.  The  discovery 
by  the  British  of  this  earth-work  in  the  early  morning, 
their  astonishment,  the  bombardment  by  the  war- ves- 
sels lying  in  the  offing,  the  embarking  of  two  thousand 
of  the  choicest  troops  of  England,  with  Major-Oeneral 
Howe  himself  in  command,  and  their  landing  in 
Charlestown,  the  two  unsuccessful  and  disastrous 
attacks,  and  the  final  successful  one,  together  with  the 
retreat  of  the  American  soldiers  for  lack  of  powder, 
are  familiar  in  their  details  to  all. 

The  description  of  these  events  by  Thomas  Boyn- 
ton,  sergeant  in  the  Andover  company,  commanded 
by  Captain  Ames,  is  worth  quoting.    It  runs  thus : 

*  Three  regiments  were  ordered  to  panUd  at  6  o'clock  in  the  afler- 
Booo,  iMunely :  Conl.  Fryee,  Conl.  Bridgs'f  and  Conl.  Pretcotta,  after 
which  being  done  we  attended  prayera  and  about  9  at  night  we 
marched  to  Charleetowa  with  kbout  a  10  0  men,  and  at  about  II  o'clock 
we  began  lo  intrench  In  sight  of  Boston  and  the  shlplug.  At  the  suu'e 
rtoing,  they  began  to  fire  upon  us  fh>m  the  ahiping,  the  3d  or  4th  shot 
they  klM  one  man,  and  many  others  escaped  Yery  narrowly.  At 
length  th^  ceased  their  fire.  Our  work  went  on  continually  ;  they  be- 
gan about  8  or  9  o'clock  from  Corps  Hill  and  continued  a  hot  Are. 
About  S  or  3  o'clock  the  enemy  landed  and  adranced  toward  us,  its  thot 
to  the  number  of  2000  men,  and  soon  planted  their  canniHi  and  began 
the  fire  and  advancing  up  to  our  Fort.  After  they  caoM  witbin  gun- 
diot  we  fired,  and  then  ensued  a  Tery  hot  engageoMnt.  After  a  number 
of  shots  passed,  the  enemy  retreated,  and  we  ceased  our  fire  for  a  few 
minutes.  They  advanced  again,  and  we  began  a  hot  flre  for  a  short  time. 
The  enemy  scaling  our  walls  and  the  number  of  our  men  being  few,  wo 
was  ordered  to  retreat,  at  which  time  the  enemy  were  allmost  round 
us  and  a  continual  firing  at  our  heals." 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  mention  here  of 


the  second  repulse,  which  our  histories  of  the  day's 
transaction  uniformly  narrate.  This  omission,  on 
the  part  of  one  engaged  in  the  struggle,  is  certainly  no- 
ticeable. But  this  evidence  of  omission  on  the  part 
of  one  narrator  cannot  invalidate  the  testimony  of 
many  equally  competent  witnesses  to  the  fact  that 
three  attacks  were  made,  with  two  repulses. 

That  there  was  fighting  going  on  in  Charlestown, 
and  that  the  Andover  companies  were  engaged  in  it, 
was  known  in  Andover  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
The  booming  of  cannons  from  the  ships  and  from 
Copp*s  Hill  was  heard  in  the  homes  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  trenches.  The  people  left  their  work,  gathered  in 
the  streets  and  on  the  hill-tops.  Many  hastened  to 
the  place  of  conflict  with  provisions  and  other 
supplies,  women  brought  out  their  old  linen  for  band- 
ages and  their  choice  cordials,  for  the  use  of  the  wound- 
ed, and  many  a  parent's,  sister's  or  wife's  heart  beat 
anxiously  for  the  loved  one  exposed  to  death,  possi- 
ibly  lying  wounded,  possibly  dead. 

The  next  day  brought  tidingit  of  the  battle  and  its 
disasters.  There  is  no  full  record  to  be  found  of  the  casu- 
alties in  the  Andover  companies.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  Captain  Farnum  was  badly  wounded,  that 
Captain  Furbush  was  disabled  early  in  the  fight,  and 
that  his  lieutentant,  Samuel  Bailey,  Jr.,  was  killed. 
Of  Captain  Ames'  company,  it  is  known  that  Joseph 
Chandler,  Philip  Abbot  and  William  Haggit  were 
killed,  and  that  Lieutenant  Isaac  Abbot,  Lieutenant 
Joshua  Lovejoy,  James  Turner,  Jeremiah  Wardwell, 
Stephen  Chandler  and  Israel  Holt  were  wounded. 
Thus  was  a  nation's  joy  at  the  successful  resistance  by 
undisciplined  militia  to  the  systematic  and  repeated 
attacks  of  the  veteran  soldiers  of  England  tempered 
by  the  tears  of  those  who  mourned  over  their  heroic  dead. 
The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath.  When  its  sacred 
light  dawned  upon  the  hillsides  of  Andover  the  town 
was  in  a  ferment  of  excitement.  It  was  rumored  that 
a  large  number  of  her  sons  had  been  killed  or  wound- 
ed. Uncertainty,  anxiety  and  grief  pervaded  the 
place. 

The  thoughts  of  all  were  turned  towards  Cambridge. 
All  who  could  go,  hastened  thither.  The  sanctuary 
was  forsaken.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  French,  the  pas- 
tor of  the  South  Church,  who  in  early  life  had  been 
a  soldier  and  afterwards  a  military  surgeon,  seizing 
his  Bible  and  surgical  instruments,  hastened  to  the 
succor  of  his  wounded  and  bereaved  parishioners  in 
camp.  This  is  the  account  he  gives  of  the  state  of 
things  on  that  Sabbath  day  in  June : 

"  Our  houses  of  public  worship  were  generally  shut 
up.  It  was  the  case  here.  When  the  news  of  the 
battle  reached  us,  the  anxiety  and  distress  of  wives 
and  children,  of  parents,  of  brothers,  sisters  and 
friends  was  great.  It  was  not  known  who  were 
among  the  slain  or  living,  the  wounded  or  the  well. 
It  was  thought  justifiable  for  us  who  could  to  repair 
to  the  camp,  to  know  the  circumstances,  to  join  in  the 
defence  of  the  country  and  prevent  the  enemy  from 
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pushing  the  advantages  they  had  gained,  and  to 
afford  comfort  and  relief  to  our  suffering  brethren  and 
friends," 

The  presence  of  this  helpful  and  sympathetic  pas- 
tor was  a  healing  balm  to  his  wounded  parish- 
ioners and  a  sweet  consolation  to  those  who  wept 
over  their  dead.  Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge,  of  the 
North  Parish,  was  the  surgeon  of  Colonel  Frye's 
regiment,  and  doubtless  gave  special  care  to  his 
wounded  fellow-townsmen  and  acquaintances. 

But,  with  all  the^e  alleviations,  not  a  few  Andover 
homes  were  made  desolate  by  these  glorious  battles, 
which  awakened  a  nation  to  a  consciousness  of  its 
power,  and  to  a  determination  to  use  that  power  for 
the  preservation  of  its  rights. 

The  Andover  soldiers  were  doubtless  better  cared 
for  than  were  those  from  a  distance, — garments,  pro- 
visions, powder,  accoutrements  and  other  things 
that  contributed  to  their  comfort  and  efBciency  were 
taken  to  them  by  relatives,  friends  and  the  officers 
of  the  town.  They  also  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
visits  from  their  parents,  wives,  children,  friends  and 
fellow-townsmen,  and  the  not  infrequent  opportunity 
of  short  visits  to  their  homes.  Those  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  Bunker  Hill  fight  doubtless  felt  their 
importance  among  their  old  friends  and  associates, 
and  never  allowed  the  stories  or  achievements  of 
that  momentous  day  to  lose  anything  of  interest  or 
marvel  by  frequent  repetition.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  single  exploits  were  claimed  by  or  ascribed  to 
different  persons.  These  men  were  certainly  the 
heroes  of  the  hour,  and  their  memory  is  sacred. 

The  nine  months  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  previous  to  the  evacuation  of  Boston 
were  trying  months  to  its  citizens.  Not  a  few  of 
the  poorer  class  of  the  people  were  driven  from  the 
city  by  the  British  soldiers.  They  found  refuge  and 
support  in  the  neighboring  towns.  A  company  of 
them  came  to  Andover,  where  they  were  hospitably 
received  and  their  necessities  relieved.  There  were 
also  some  rich  and  well-to-do  citizens  who  volun- 
tarily left  the  city,  who,  from  their  acknowledged 
sympathy  with  ''  the  rebels,"  had  reason  to  fear  mo- 
lestation or  insult.  Andover  had  its  share  of  such 
exiles.  Among  the  number  we  find  Mr.  William 
Phillips,  nephew  of  Bev.  Samuel  Phillips,  first  pastor 
of  the  South  Church.  He  was  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Boston,  the  associate  of  Hancock  and  Samuel 
Adams  in  their  unflinching  hostility  to  the  Stamp 
Act  and  the  tea  tax.  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton,  also  a 
prosperous  merchant  and  ardent  patriot,  found  for  a 
time  a  safe  retreat  on  the  Andover  hills.  He  de* 
scribes  himself  as  seeking  amusement  in  his  forced 
retirement  from  business  in  "hoeing  my  potatoes 
and  beans."  And  when  in  this  quiet  retreat  a  son 
was  born  to  him,  he  writes  exultingly  to  a  friend.  *'  I 
named  him  last  Sabbath,  George  Washington." 
Another  Boston  man  who  at  this  time  made  Andov- 
er  his   temporary  abode    was    Mr.   Joseph    Hall. 


While  here  he  became  the  father  of  a  boy,  whom 
**  he  had  christened  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  French,"  pastor 
of  the  South  Church,  as  '^  Joseph  Warren,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  Major-General  Joseph  Warren,  who 
was  slain  on  Bunker  Hill  in  the  ever  memorable 
battle  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775." 

This  christening  took  place  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, five  months  subsequent  to  that  '*  ever  memorable 
battle."  Most  likely  it  was  the  first  christening  of 
the  kind,  of  which  there  have  been  multitudes  since, 
in  honor  of  that  high-spirited,  self-sacrificing  man^ 
who,  to  rare  abilities  and  generous  culture,  added 
purity  of  life,  manly  character  and  fervent  patriot- 
ism, and  who,  to  crown  all,  gave  up  his  life  fighung 
as  a  common  soldier  in  the  ranks  for  the  liberty  of 
his  country. 

In  these  perilous  times  Andover  became  not  only 
the  refuge  of  the  poor  driven  from  their  homes  by 
hostile  soldiers,  and  the  wealthy  fleeing  from  them 
for  safety,  but  Harvard  College  sought  protection 
for  her  choicest  treasures  within  its  bounds.  By  a 
special  act  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  a  portion  of 
che  library  of  the  college  was  transferred  to  this 
town,  and  placed  in  the  residences  and  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Samuel  Osgood  and  George  Abbot,  E^., 
This  removal  was  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  these 
invaluable  books  from  destruction  or  capture,  should 
the  British,  in  the  fortune  of  war,  gain  possession  of 
Cambridge.  This  small  library  was  held  to  be  of 
such  priceless  worth  by  our  fathers  as  to  make  it 
fitting  for  the  Congress,  which  had  taken  in  hand 
the  task  of  resistting  the  tyranny  of  Britain,  to  make 
special  provision  for  its  safety. 

On  the  disbanding  of  the  companies  first  enlisted 
and  the  calling  out  of  a  fresh  levy  of  troops  for  a 
much  longer  term  of  service,  Andover  came  promptly 
forward  with  a  large  number  of  enlistments.  The 
brave  and  experienced  Colonel  James  Frye,  who  led 
her  sons  in  the  siege  of  Louisbourg  and  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  had  ceased  from  his  labors,  dying  at 
his  home  on  the  8th  of  January,  1776.  Captain  Ben- 
jamin Farnum  and  Captain  John  Peabody,  natives  of 
this  town,  commanded  companies  in  which  were  en- 
rolled many  Andover  men.  But,  in  the  new  disposition 
of  the  troops,  companies  were  not  made  up,  as  at  first, 
so  exclusively  of  men  belonging  to  one  town  or  sec- 
tion of  a  town.  Thus,  in  the  company  of  Captain 
Peabody  were  to  be  found  men  from  Haverhill,  Meth- 
uen,  Bradford,  Boxford  and  other  places  as  well  as 
And  J  ver.  Hence  the  Andover  soldiers  were  also  scat- 
tered among  different  companies,  regiments  and  bri- 
gades. This  renders  it  impossible,  at  this  remove  in 
time,  to  follow  their  course  or  note  their  conduct.  A 
few  of  them  were  assigned  to  the  detachment  of  Q«n- 
eral  Heath  and  went  with  him  to  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York.  A  much  larger  number  were  sent  North 
to  support  the  army  under  the  command  of  General 
Schuyler.  In  this  service  the  company  of  Captain 
Farnum,  composed  largely  of  Andover  men,  as  part 
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of  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Francis,  was  ordered  to 
reinforce  Fort  Ticonderoga.  Their  march  towards 
this  distant  fortress  was  through  roadless  forests, 
muddy  morasses,  swollen  creeks  and  bridgeless  rivers. 
Before  they  could  reach  their  destination  the  strong- 
hold capitulated.  This  surrender  forced  a  retreat, 
which,  if  possible,  was  more  exhausting  than  the  ad- 
vance. For  needed  rest,  they  halted  for  a  time  on  an 
island  in  the  Hudson  Riter,  between  Fort  Edward  and 
Saratoga.  From  hence  they  marched  to  this  village, 
shipping  their  stores  down  the  stream.  Here  they 
remained  until  August  3d,  when  they  were  ordered  to 
Stillwater,  where  they  arrived,  according  to  the  diary 
of  Captain  Farnum,  "about  one  o'clock  at  nite; 
lodged  on  the  wet  ground.  In  the  morning  the  ground 
was  laid  out  for  each  brigade  to  camp  in.  We  got 
our  boards  out  of  the  river  and  made  our  huts. 
Those  that  had  tents  pitched  them."  Tents  were 
scarce.  The  boldiers  were  disheartened  by  their 
wearisome  and  useless  marches,  retreats,  reverses, 
sicknesses  and  bad  leadership.  But  to  this  despond- 
ing company  there  came  the  cheering  news  that  their 
compatriots  had  rallied  and  beaten  the  choice  sol- 
diers of  Britain  at  Bennington.  In  his  hut  at  Still- 
water, Captain  Farnum  makes  a  note  of  thic(, — '*  The 
following  is  just  from  Bennington  by  express :  that 
the  battel  their  has  turned  in  our  favor;  that  our  army 
has  kiled  and  taken  936 ;  that  the  loss  on  our  s.de 
20  kiled  and  80  wounded.  4  brs.  field  Peaces  taken 
from  the  enemy."  This  good  news  was  refreshing  to 
the  wearied  soldiers  at  Stillwater.  And  when,  two 
months  later,  Burgoyne  surrendered  with  his  army 
of  nearly  six  thousand  choice  troops  and  capable 
officers,  this  oil  of  joy  must  have  done  much  towards 
bringing  health  to  their  sickened  hearts. 

When  fairly  recruited,  the  company  of  Captain 
Farnum  was  sent  to  Albany,  thence  down  the  river 
and  on  to  the  army  of  Washington,  then  operating  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.  Here,  instead  of 
an  active  campaign,  the  excitement  of  battle  and 
generous  fare,  they  were  called  to  hardships  more 
severe  than  those  endured  in  their  march  through 
the  northern  wilderness.  The  winter  of  1777-78  is 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  war  for  the  terrible 
privations  and  sufferings  of  the  army  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Washington,  in  its  winter 
encampment  at  Valley  Forge.  Many  of  the  soldiers 
were  destitute  of  blankets,  clothing  and  shoes.  Their 
marches  were  tracked  with  blood.  The  small -pox 
and  other  diseases,  aggravated  by  their  destitution, 
added  to  their  wretchedness.  The  soldiers  from 
Andover  seem  to  have  suffered  less  in  these  regards 
than  others,  relieved  in  part,  it  may  be,  by  friends  at 
home. 

In  addition  to  the  lengthy  enlistments,  there  were 
Arequent  calls  upon  the  militia  for  short  terms  of  ser- 
vice on  special  expeditions  or  to  meet  a  special  emer- 
gency. Thus,  a  regiment  was  called  out  mainly  from 
Essex  County,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 


Colonel  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Andover,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  Army  of  the  North  after  the  abandon- 
ment of  Fort  Ticonderoga  by  Saint  Clair  and  his  dis- 
astrous retreat  through  the  wilderness.  There  were  a 
goodly  number  of  Andover  men  in  this  regiment,  in 
the  two  companies  commanded  respectively  by  Cap- 
tain John  Abbot  and  Captain  Samuel  Johnson.  This 
regiment  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  General  Lin- 
coln, and  was  directed  by  him  to  harass  the  rear  of 
Burgoyne.  For  this  purpose  they  marched  upon 
Fort  Ticonderoga  in  company  with  two  other  regi- 
ments of  a  like  character.  Though  not  succeeding  in 
recapturing  the  fort,  they  secured  considerable  stores, 
arms  and  ammunition  irom  the  enemy,  destroyed  a 
large  number  of  boats,  took  nearly  three  hundred 
prisoners  and  set  at  liberty  one  hundred  American 
prisoners.  By  this  action  the  march  of  Burgoyne 
southward  was  greatly  embarrassed  and  much  assist- 
ance thus  rendered  towards  his  ultimate  defeat. 
General  Lincoln  had  joined  Gates  before  the  battles 
which  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and  it 
is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  regiment  of  Col- 
onel Johnson,  in  which  the  Andover  soldiers  served, 
was  engaged  in  some  of  the  fights  which  led  to 
this  surrender.  In  an  obituarv  notice  of  Colonel 
Johnson,  published  in  1796,  we  find  the  following 
testimony : 

''  In  1777  he  commanded  a  regiment  detached  from 
the  county  of  Essex,  and  led  them  to  victory  and 
glory  in  the  memorable  action  on  the  7th  of  October, 
where  his  firmness  and  courage  were  particularly  dis- 
tinguished. His  regiment  was  a  part  of  that  respect- 
able yeomanry  whom  General  Burgoyne  honored  as 
the  owners  of  the  soil — men  determined  to  conquer  or 
die." 

In  the  decisive  battle  on  the  7th  of  October,  which 
Burgoyne  had  challenged,  it  is  said  by  Bancroit  that 
**  during  all  the  fight  neither  Gates  nor  Lincoln  ap- 
peared on  the  field,"  *'  that  the  action  was  the  battle 
of  the  husbandmen,"  and  "  the  victory  was  due  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers."  The  regiment  of  Colo- 
nel Johnson  must  have  taken  a  hand  in  this  '*  battle 
of  the  husbandmen,"  composed  as  it  was  of  the 
yeomanry  of  Andover  and  otner  farming  towns  in 
Essex  County. 

While  the  town  was  busy  in  fitting  out  an(l  .send- 
ing fo^h  her  sons  to  endure  wearisome  marches,  se- 
vere privations  and  sickness  in  the  cheerless  winter 
camps,  and  wounds  and  death  on  the  battle-field,  she 
was  not  unmindful  of  what  was  transpiring  in  the 
Continental  Congress.  The  idea  of  national  inde- 
pendence had,  early  in  the  controversy,  been  enter- 
tained by  some  leading  people  in  the  town,  and  this 
idea  had  been  steadily  growing  in  favor  during  the 
years  of  strife  and  sacrifice.  The  people  in  town- 
meetings  and  their  representatives  in  the  Provincial 
Assembly  gave  expression  to  this  idea  or  wish  months 
before  the  Colonial  Congress  ventured  publicly  to 
entertain  the  question.    Wisely,  Congress  waited  to 
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hear  the  voice  of  the  people.  On  the  12th  day  of 
June,  1776,  the  citizens  of  Andover  were  assembled 
in  town-meeting  to  pass  upon  this  pregnant  question  : 
'*  Should  the  Honorable  Congress,  for  the  safety  of 
the  colonies,  declare  them  independent  of  Great 
Britain,  will  you  solemnly  engage  with  your  lives 
and  fortunes  to  support  them  in  the  measture  ?  " 

This  grave  question  was  earnestly  discussed  in  all 
its  bearings,  with  the  serious  issues  and  personal  re- 
sponsibilities involved  in  it,  and  then,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  it  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  attention  of  the  people  was  also  directed 
towards  the  creation  of  a  permanent  State  govern- 
ment. The  functions  of  Gt)vernor  had  been  exer- 
cised thus  far,  since  the  setting  aside  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, by  an  elective  Council  and  a  representative 
Assembly.  This  was  but  a  temporary  arrangement. 
The  ,time  had  come  for  an  established  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  matter  was  brought  before  the  people 
in  their  respective  town-meetings  for  consideration 
and  action.  The  citizens  of  Andover,  being  thus 
called  together  October  3, 1776,  in  legal  town-meet- 
ing, to  give  their  judgment  on  the  bubject,  after  full 
discuflsion,  passed  the  following  vote : 

**  That  it  la  the  oontant  of  tho  iohabitaDtBof  thia  town  now  MMmMed, 
that  the  preeeot  Houm  of  BepreaentatiTee  of  thia  atate  of  Maaichuaetta 
Bay  in  New  England,  together  with  the  Conncil,  if  they  oonaent  in  one 
body  wiUi  the  Hooaef  and  by  equal  voice,  ahould  oonanlt,  agree  on  and 
enact  aodi  a  Conatltution  and  form  of  goTMmment  for  thia  State,  aa  the 
aaid  Houae  of  Bepreaentatlrea  and  Council  on  the  ftillest  and  nMMt  ma- 
ture deliberation,  afaall  Jadge  will  moat  conduce  to  the  aafety,  peace  and 
hai^neas  of  this  State,  In  all  after  succeaalona  and  generationa,  provid- 
ed aaid  Conatltution  and  form  of  Givernment  be  made  public  for  the 
ioqiectioB,  ^>probatlon,  amendment  or  diaapprobation  of  the  inhabit- 
anta  before  the  ratification  thereof  by  the  Aaaembly." 

This  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  State  Constitution 
and  form  of  government  failed.  Subsequently  a 
convention  of  representatives  of  the  people  was 
called  for  the  same  purpose.  This  convention  met  in 
Cambridge  in  September  of  the  year  1779.  The 
delegates  from  Andover  who  sat  in  this  assembly 
were  Samuel  Osgood,  Esq.,  Mr.  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr., 
Mr.  John  Farnum,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Zebediah  AbboL  A 
Constitution  was  drafted  and  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple for  ratification.  In  Andover,  at  a  legally  called 
meeting,  held  May  15,  1780,  "  after  due  deliberation 
and  debate,"  it  was  '' adopted  with  almost  entire 
unanimity." 

These  votes  show  us  that  all  important  measures 
afifecting  the  welfare  of  the  IState  or  country,  which 
came  before  the  Provincial  Assemblies  or  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  were  first  directly  or  indirectly  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  people.  The  leading 
men  of  these  times  unquestionably  did  much  to  cre- 
ate and  direct  public  opinion.  But  the  deliberative 
assemblies  were  careful  to  learn  and  to  follow  in  this 
action  the  ej^ pressed  wishes  of  the  people.  In  this 
respect  we  see  a  wide  diflferenc^  between  the  North 
American  Revolution  and  the  revolutions  of  South 
America  and  Europe* 

When,  at  last,  after  nearly  eight  years  of  hardship, 


suffering  and  bloodshed,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
in  Paris  by  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  rebellious  American  colonies,  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  July,  1776,  was  thus  made 
an  accomplished  fiiu^t,  the  joy  of  the  people  was 
boundless.  The  "  freeholders  and  the  sons  of  free- 
holders" who  had  done  the  fighting,  endured  the 
privation  and  suffering,  furloughed  or  disbanded,  re- 
turned to  their  homes  and  farms,  bearing  little  else 
than  their  well-tried  muskets  and  a  consciousness  of 
having  done  their  duty  faithfully  and  successfully. 

During  these  weary  years  of  war  and  waiting,  An- 
dover continued  steadfast  in  her  devotion  to  the 
cause  she  had  espoused.  She  responded  cheerfully 
to  the  frequent  calls  for  new  recruits,  re-enlistments 
and  temporary  service.  Her  quota  was  always  full. 
To  encourage  enlistments,  it  was  voted,  Novemlier  18, 
1777,  "  that  the  town  will  supply  the  families  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  private  soldiers  be- 
longing to  this  town  that  are  engaged  in  the  Cond- 
nental  army  with  the  necessaries  of  life  that  their 
circumstances  may  require."  February  16,  1778,  it 
was  ''  voted  to  procure  for  each  soldier  in  the  Conti- 
nental army  doing  duty  for  this  town  one  pair  of 
shirts,  two  pair  of  stockings,  one  pair  of  shoes  and  a 
blanket"  This  undoubtedly  was  called  out  by  the 
dire  destitution  of  the  troops  at  Valley  Forge,  where 
Andover  had  a  respectable  contingent. 

In  1779  it  was  voted  ''  to  hire  money  on  the  Town^s 
credit,  and  immediately  procure  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  the  use  of  the  families  "  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
Continental  army. 

In  July,  1780,  it  was  voted  *'  to  provide  for  the  three 
months'  enlisted  soldiers,  give  obligations  for  their 
State  pay  and  hire  money  on  the  town's  credit" 

In  December  of  the  same  year  it  was  voted  that 
''the  Town  do  hereby  engage  to  every  able-bodied, 
effective  man  that  shall  Inlist,  that  in  case  the 
monthly  pay  of  forty  shillings  engaged  by  Con- 
gress, to  be  paid  in  money  of  the  new  emission,  shall 
depreciate  from  its  present  value,  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  now  equal  to  f  J  of  the  same  sum  in  coined 
silver,  the  Town  will  fully  make  up  such  Depreciation 
at  the  Expiration  of  each  year's  service."  As  the 
Continental  paper  was  continually  on  the  downward 
slide,  this  backing  of  the  town  added  no  little  to  the 
security  of  the  soldier  and  to  the  cost  of  the  town. 

But  the  trials  of  the  people  were  not  solely  those 
growing  out  of  the  enlistment  and  support  of  the  sol- 
diers engaged  in  the  war.  Th«  withdrawal  of  a  large 
number  of  the  young  and  efficient  cultivators  of  the 
soil  caused  the  farms  to  be  neglected,  and  thus  to  be- 
come unproductive.  The  interest  of  the  people  was 
so  centred  in  the  doings  of  the  army  and  the  legisla- 
tive assemblies  as  to  lessen  their  efficiency  in  their 
Qwu  secular  affairs.  They  rapidly  became  poorer 
yeai:  by  ye^x..  Their  homes  were  made  desolate  by 
the  death  or  protracted  absence  of  their  sons.  But 
amidst  these  trials,  so  wasting  and  long  continued, 
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we  find  no  murmuring  word  on  the  record-book  of 
the  town.  How  many  soever  may  have  been  the 
tears  shed  in  secret,  and  the  privations  endured  in 
heroic  silence,  no  man  wavers  in  his  purpose.  There 
is  no  looking  back  to  the  prosperous  days  under  Brit- 
ish rule;  no  flinching  from  the  next  forward  step 
toward  independence,  however  dangerous  the  step 
may  be.  They  have  a  firm  faith  in  the  righteousness 
of  their  cause,  and  are  willing  to  trust  the  issue  to 
the  arbitrament  of  a  righteous  Qod.  The  oppressive- 
ness of  their  condition,  the  under-stratum  of  sadness 
in  their  hearts,  is,  however,  sometimes  revealed  in 
their  public  acts. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  tension  of  that  terrible 
strife  having  been  taken  from  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  people,  they  found  themselves  exhausted,  un- 
settled, poor  and  encompassed  with  serious  difficul- 
ties. Taxes  were  heavy,  debts  were  numerous  and 
large,  metallic  money  was  scarce,  Continental  cur- 
rency was  worth  but  a  fraction  of  its  face  value,  and  daily 
depreciating.  The  products  of  the  farm  were  scanty, 
owing  to  the  years  of  neglect.  A  class  of  extortioners 
.  made  their  appearance,  who  exacted  enormous  in- 
terest, with  heavy  security,  for  ready  money.  The 
habits  of  the  camp  followed  not  a  few  of  the  returned 
soldiers  to  their  homes.  The  once  industrious, 
fmgal  and  temperate  man  was  too  often  found  with 
the  idlers  at  the  tavern,  spending  his  scanty  earnings 
in  drink.  Withal,  the  political  atmosphere  was  un- 
quiet, perturbed.  Authority  had  not  become  firmly 
seated  in  either  State  or  nation.  An  incipient  rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  western  section  of  the  State,  fomented 
and  stimulated  by  the  discontented  and  the  vaga- 
bonds of  all  other  sections.  Andover  speedily  took 
issue  with  this  spirit  of  insubordination,  while  admit- 
ting that  there  were  imperfections  in  the  government 
and  grievances  in  its  administration.  Under  the 
lead  of  an  able  committee,  of  which  Hon.  Samuel 
Phillips,  then  president  of  the  Senate,  was  chairman, 
the  citizens  passed  and  put  on  record  this  expression  of 
their  sentiments  Sept.  25, 1786, — *'  We  esteem  it  our 
duty  at  the  present  day  to  bear  our  explicit  te^ttimony 
against  all  riotous  and  illegal  proceedings,  and 
against  all  hostile  attempts  and  menaces  against  law, 
justice  and  good  government,  and  to  declare  our 
readiness  to  exert  ourselves  in  support  of  government 
and  the  excellent  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  suppose  there  are  many 
things  complained  of  which  ought  to  be  remedied, 
and  it  is  our  desire  that  every  grievance  may  be  in  a 
constitutional  way  redressed."  Then  follow  six 
specifications  where  there  should  or  might  be  changes 
or  amendmends  of  existing  things  for  the  public  ben- 
efit. The  paper,  as  a  whole,  while  outspoken  in  re- 
gard to  the  existing  abuses  that  were  just  subjects  of 
complaint,  is  firm  in  its  tone  against  all  forcible  and 
unconstitutional  methods  of  redress. 

When    this    discontent    had    culminated    in    an 
armed  insurrection  led  by  former  officers  of  the  army, 
99i 


the  Governor  called  out  a  body  of  militia  for  its  sup- 
pression, a  fourth  of  which  force  was  taken  from  Suf- 
folk and  Es^ex  Counties.  Andover  responded  to  the 
call,  and  sent  her  soldiers,  under  the  command  of 
General  Lincoln,  to  the  scene  of  disturbance,  pre- 
pared to  fight  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
the  Constitution  as  they  had  fought  to  secure  na- 
tional independence.  Happily,  while  there  was  toil- 
some marching,  there  was  no  occasion  for  actual 
fighting.  The  insurrectionists  quickly  fled  and  dis- 
persed on  the  approach  of  the  State  troops.  On  the 
dispersion  of  the  malcontents,  the  General  Court 
created  "  a  special  commission  to  treat  with  the  dis- 
afiected  and  receive  their  submission,''  as  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  numbers  of  them  were  anxious 
to  renew  their  allegiance.  The  commissioners  selected 
were  General  Lincoln,  the  commander  of  the  troops ; 
Samuel  Phillips,  President  of  the  Senate,  and  author 
of  the  Andover  declaration  of  sentiment;  and  Samuel 
AUyne  Otis,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  commission  entered  at  once  upon  its 
work,  and  traversing  rapidly  those  districts  of  the 
State  most  infected  with  the  spirit  of  resistance,  meet- 
ing the  disafiected  in  a  friendly  and  conciliatory  man- 
ner, in  the  course  of  a  month  succeeded  in  so  re- 
conciling the  discontented  as  eflfectually  to  prevent 
any  further  outbreak. 

Those  who  had  personally  participated  in  the  in- 
surrection by  bearing  arms  were  required  to  subscribe 
a  paper  confessing  their  wrong-doing,  and  that  they 
were  sincerely  penitent  for  the  same  and  desired  to  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance.  And  they  further  pledged 
themselves  to  defend  the  government  and  to  comply 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  as  good  citizens.  Two 
credible  witnesses  were  required  to  substantiate  the 
sincerity  of  the  person  making  this  confession  and 
agreement. 

The  commissioners,  in  their  report  to  the  (General 
Court,  on  the  27th  of  April,  stated  that  seven  hundred 
and  ninety  persons  had  returned  to  their  allegiance, 
and  that,  on  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  outbreak,  they  found  that  chief 
among  them  were  "  private  debts,"  and  the  principal 
cause  of  these  debts  was  **  an  undue  rise  of  articles  of 
foreign  growth  and  manufacture." 

The  condition  of  the  currency  was  a  great  cause  of 
complaint  and  a  very  serious  source  of  trouble.  The 
extreme  scarcity  of  coin  and  the  low  and  lessening 
value  of  the  Continental  currency  induced  not  a  few 
persons  to  advocate  the  issue  by  the  State  of  paper 
money.  In  opposition  to  this  measure  the  town  was 
outspoken.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  17th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1785,  the  following  preamble  and  vote  were 
parsed :  **  Whereas,  It  has  been  said  that  a  neighbor- 
ing town  has  lately,  by  a  public  vote,  expressed  a  dis- 
position for  a  paper  currency ;  voted,  that  Joshua 
Holt,  Esq.  (Representative  for  the  town  at  the  Gene- 
ral Court),  be,  and  he  is  hereby  instructed  in  case  any 
motion  shall  be  made  in  the  General  Court  for  intro- 
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ducing  a  paper  medium,  vigorously  and  perseveringly 
to  oppose  the  same,  as  being  a  measure  calculated,  in 
our  opinion,  to  promote  idleness,  dissipation  and  dis- 
honesty, and,  by  destroying  the  morals  of  the  people, 
to  bring  on  the  ruin  of  the  Commonwealth/' 

Our  fathers  may  have  forecast  the  evils  consequent 
upon  the  issue  by  the  State  of  a  *'  paper  medium  *' 
with  extravagant  forebo4ing8,  but  their  experience 
with  the  Continental  currency  might  reasonably  cause 
them  anxious  solicitude  when  it  was  proposed  that 
the  State  should  go  into  the  manufacture  of  money. 
They  sagely  concluded  that,  while  a  **  paper  medium  " 
might  pay  off  debts,  it  would  not  promote  morality. 
As  early  as  1778  the  town  had  authorized  the  collec- 
tor ot  taxes  "  to  receive  seventy-five  dollars  paper  as 
equal  to  one  silver  dollar."  The  authority  of  Con- 
gress, making  its  paper  currency  a  legal  tender,  and 
declaring  him  a  public  enemy  who  refused  to  take  it, 
could  not  prevent  its  depreciation  nearly  to  the  point 
of  worthlessness.  The  citizeos  of  Andover  did  not 
wish  to  see  this  experiment  repeated  by  iheir  own 
Commonwealth. 

But  the  difiBculties  and  trials  under  which  the  peo- 
ple labored  did  not  rapidly  disappear.  In  fact,  their 
condition  in  many  respects  was  more  trying  than 
when  subject  to  the  rule  of  Great  Britain.  Under 
these  disheartening  circumstances,  the  General  Court 
sent  out  an  address  to  the  people,  among  other  things 
recommending  and  inculcating  the  practice  of ''those 
virtues  which  are  necessary  to  form  the  basis  of 
national  happiness/'  On  receiving  this  address,  the 
town  chose  a  committee  to  take  it  into  consideration, 
and  to  report  what  measures  are  proper  to  be  adopted 
to  further  the  purposes  of  the  address.  **  The  Hon. 
Samuel  Phillips,  Esq.,  Capt.  Peter  Osgood,  Hon. 
Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Joshua  Holt,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Moody  Bridges,  Mr.  Nehemiah  Abbot,  Lieut.  John 
IngaDs,  Mr.  John  Farnum  and  Capt.  John  Abbot, 
Jr.,"  composed  this  committee,  and  reported  as  fol- 
lows: 

**  That,  in  their  opinioD,  a  deriation  fW>m  the  principlea  and  practice 
cf  industry  and  economy  has  been  the  great  cause  uf  the  scarcity  of 
specie,  the  delinquency  in  the  payment  of  taxe^  and  in  the  discharge 
of  private  debts ;  which  delinquency  naturally  tends  to  mar  the  repu- 
lation  and  destroy  the  energy  of  Government,  and  to  produce  impatience 
in  creditors,  as  well  as  uneasiness  and  complaint  in  debtors ;  and  that 
hence  arises  the  concern  and  disquietude  of  many  in  the  community. 
Your  Ck>mmittee,  therefore,  consider  this  deriation  as  a  fhiitful  parent  of 
the  evils  we  now  sufTer,  and  threatening  us  with  speedy  and  complete  ruin, 
unless  prevented  by  a  thorough  reform.  We,  therefore,  consider  it  of 
the  highest  importance  to  recur  to  those  principles  from  which  we  have 
declined,  and  to  exert  ourselves  for  the  encouragement  of  the  manufac- 
turee  of  our  own  country  in  every  proper  way,  which  will  consist  with  the 
business  which  ought  to  engage  our  first  attention,  vis.,  the  cultivation 
of  our  lands ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  following  resolve  is  proposed  to  be 
adopted  by  the  town : 

**  Whereat  the  Legislature  have  vramed  this  people  of  being  in  the 
precise  channel  in  which  the  liberties  of  States  have  been  generally 
swallowed  up ;  and  the  warning,  solemn  as  it  is,  appears  to  be  founded 
in  the  highest  reason  ;  and  as  it  is  a  part  of  sound  wisdom  to  convert 
misfortunes  nnd  calamities  into  the  means  of  advantage,  in  cheerful  imi- 
tation of  the  patriotic  example  set  us  by  the  flrat  Magistrate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, his  Council,  and  the  LegisUture  of  the  State.  We  hereby 
resolve  to  rafraln  from,  and  as  far  as  in  our  power  *  to  prevent  the  excee* 


dve  use  and  consumption  of  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  especially 
artieles  of  luxury  and  extravagance ;  and  tliat  we  will  exert  our  beat 
endeavors  for  the  promotion  of  industry  and  our  o«  n  manufactures.' 

**And  in  particular,  that  we  will  exert  ourselves  to  increase  our  wool 
and  flax  as  far  as  is  practicable.  That  we  will,  as  far  as  may  be,  avoid 
killing  our  sheep,  or  selling  them  for  slaughter,  after  shearing  time,  tiU 
the  wool  be  serviceable  for  clothing;  And  that  we  will  exert  ourselves  to 
prunote  and  encourage  the  manufactures  of  wool  and  flax  and  other 
raw  materials  into  such  articles  as  shall  be  useful  in  the  communis. 

**And  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  every  deecripticn,  but  besds  of 
families  in  particular,  are  hereby  solicited,  as  they  would  falsify  the  pre- 
dictions and  disappoint  the  hopes  of  those  who  are  inimical  to  our  Inde> 
pendence  and  happiness ;  as  they  would  gratify  the  anxiou  wttes  of 
our  best  friends  and  the  friends  of  freedom  in  general ;  as  they  r^ard 
the  political  well-being  of  themselves  and  posterity ;  as  they  hold 
precious  the  memory  of  the  heroes  and  patriots,  and  of  our  own  kin- 
dred who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  that  we  may  ei^oy  the  ftnits  of 
virtuous  f^^eedom  ;  to  unite  in  this  resolution,  and  to  exert  thsir  utmost 
infiuence,  In  every  pn^r  way,  to  promote  the  important  design  of  it 

**And  upon  this  occasion,  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  good  sense  and 
virtuous  diqiositions  of  the  female  sex,  to  the  younger  as  well  as  the 
elder,  that  they  would  by  their  engaging  examples,  as  well  ss  in  other 
proper  ways,  devote  that  power  of  infiuence,  with  which  nature  hath 
endowed  them,  to  the  purpose  of  encouraging  every  species  of  sconomy 
in  living,  and  particularly,  that  neat  pUinness  and  simplicity  in  drsss 
which  are  among  the  best  tokens  of  a  good  mind,  and  which  seldom 
fail  to  command  the  esteem  and  love  of  the  virtuous  and  wise ;  giving 
preference  to  that  clothing  which  is  produced  from  our  own  flocks,  and 
from  our  own  flelds. 

** Tour  Committee,  upon  considering  the  principal  obstadcs  that  Us. 
in  the  vray  of  the  desired  reform,  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  an  undue 
use  of  spirituous  liquon  has  a  powerful  influence  to  enervate  the  body, 
to  enfeeble  the  mind,  and  to  promote  dissipation,  idleness  and  extrava- 
gance, which  are  never-failing  causes  of  poverty  and  ruin.  They,  there- 
fore, consider  it  of  the  highest  importance  to  refhUn  from  ourselves, 
and  to  discountenance  in  others,  the  undue  use  of  spirituous  liquon 
of  all  kinds.** 

This  lengthy,  carefully-prepared  report,  with  its 
specific  recommendations  and  pledges,  was  maturely 
considered,  and,  being  read  and  put  to  vote,  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  was  accepted  and  adopted.  It  reveals 
to  us  a  state  of  things  in  the  town  far  from  pleading. 
With  debt,  delinquency  in  the  payment  of  taxes, 
scarcity  of  money  and  general  unthrift,  there  was 
laziness,  extravagance  and  intemperance.  There  is 
something  pathetic  in  this  urgent  appeal  for  iodos- 
try,  frugality  and  temperance  to  the  ill-conditioned 
citizens  of  a  town  where  once  these  virtues  flourished 
as  if  indigenous  to  the  soil.  Some  might  have  ques- 
tioned whether  that  coveted  jewel,  independence,  had 
not  been  bought  at  too  great  cost. 

The  repeated  mention  of  manufactures  and  the  en- 
couragement of  home  industries  shows  us  that  thus 
early  was  discerned  the  impulse  to  industry ,  and  the 
source  of  prosperity  and  wealth  for  the  people  of  our 
State.  Home  manufactures  were  then  looked  to  as  a 
means  of  increasing  the  value  of  farm  products,  en- 
larging the  number  and  variety  of  employments, 
keeping  the  money  expended  for  manufactured  goods 
at  home,  and  stimulating  enterprise  and  industry 
among  the  people. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  names  or  the  number  of 
the  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try from  Andover  during  the  war;  nor  can  we  tell 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  how  many  of  the  An- 
dover soldiers  were  slain  in  battle,  or  how  many  died 
from  wounds  or  diseases  contracted  while  in  the  army. 
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One  account  says  that  during  the  war  twenty  soldiers 
died  from  the  South  Parish.  It  is  hardly  to  he  sup- 
posed that  this  number  covers  the  deaths  from  all 
causes  of  soldiers  from  this  parish,  during  the  eight 
years  of  war.  Nearly  every  family  had  its  repre- 
sentative in  the  army,  first  or  last.  More  than  fifty 
men  from  the  South  Parish  were  in  the  company  of 
Oapt.  Ames  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  three  of 
whom  were  killed  and  seven  wounded. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  commissioned  officers 
irom  Andover  who  served  in  the  war,  as  compiled  by 
Miss  S.  L.  Bailey  in  her  carefully  prepared  and  ad- 
mirable volume,  entitled  "Historical  Sketches  of  An- 
dover" ("comprising  the  present  towns  of  North  An- 
dover and  Andover")*  The  writer  of  this  sketch  is 
greatly  indebted  to  Miss  Bailey  for  valuable  informa- 
tion so  laboriously  and  accurately  collected. 


Brigadier-General  Joseph  Frye. 
Colonel  James  Frye. 
Colonel  Samnel  Johnson. 
Colonel  Thomas  Poor.i 
Mi^lor  Samuel  Osgood. 
A4Jt.-Genl.  Bimslej  Sterens. 
Captain  Benjamin  Ames. 
Captain  Henry  Abbot 
Captain  John  Abbot 


Captain  Stephen  Abbot 
Captain  John  Adams. 
Captain  Benjamin  Fkmam. 
Captain  Charles  Forbush. 
Captain  Joshua  Holt 
Captain  Samuel  Johnson. 
Captain  John  Peabody. 
Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge.t 


CHAPTER   CXXXIII. 

A'SDOVER-'iOorUinued). 

FORMATION  OF  CONSTITUTION — INCIDENTS. 

The  war  having  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  close, 
and  independence  of  Great  Britain  having  been 
achieved  and  acknowledged  by  the  European  powers, 
the  next  important  and  scarcely  less  difficult  task  to 
be  undertaken  was  the  formation  of  a  national  gov- 
ernment The  problem  was  how  to  combine  into  one 
nation  thirteen  widely -separated  States,  with  strong 
sectional  and  hereditary  prejudices,  with  conflicting 
interests  and  sentiments,  and  diverse  social  habits, 
while  giving  reasonable  liberty  to  each  individual, 
adequate  powers  to  each  separate  State  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  its  domestic  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
confer  sufficient  power  upon  the  central  government  to 
make  its  authority  obeyed  at  home  and  respected 
abroad.  The  immediate  solution  of  this  intricate 
problem  was  forced  upon  the  statesmen  and  people  of 
the  country. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation,  under  which  the  war 
had  been  conducted  to  the  desired  issue,  were  felt  to  be 
totally  inadequate  for  the  basis  of  a  permanent  and  ef- 
fective government.  The  outoide  pressure  of  a  des- 
perate war  for  existence  being  removed,  there  was 
not  sufficient  adhesion  in  the  confederation  to  prevent 


1  Of  Methuen,  in  the  latter  pari  of  his  senrioe. 
*8arfSon  of  Firrt  Regiment. 


the  States  from  falling  asunder,  and  thus  creating  con- 
fusion, rivalry  and  strife.  The  coafederate  Congress  it- 
self recognized  this  fact,  and  called  a  convention  of 
the  States  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  to  consult  upon  the 
condition  of  the  country,  and  recommend  such  changes 
in  the  then -existing  form  of  government  as  they  might 
deem  wise  and  necessary.  This  convention  met,  ac- 
cording to  the  call,  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1787. 
Sixty-five  delegates,  from  twelve  States,  were  elected 
to  this  assembly,  ten  of  whom  never  attended.  George 
Washington  was  made  President  of  the  Convention. 
After  four  months'  thoughtful  deliberation  and  discus- 
sion, a  plan  for  a  Constitution  was  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  convention,  approved  by  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers and  signed  by  thirty-nine  of  them.  It  was  then 
duly  submitted  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  by 
this  body  sent  to  the  several  States  for  amendment, 
ratification  or  rejection.  It  at  once  became  the  subject 
of  lively  discussion  the  country  over.  People  differed 
widely  as  to  its  merits  and  the  wisdom  of  its  adoption. 
Leading  statesmen  were  arrayed  on  either  side  of  the 
question.  The  yeomanry  of  the  country  divided  in 
like  manner.  With  this  state  of  feeling  among  the 
people,  the  Legislature  summoned  a  convention  to 
meet  in  Boston  on  the  9th  of  January,  1788,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  project  for  a  national  Constitu- 
tion and  to  act  thereon. 

The  delegates  to  this  convention  from  Andover 
were  Dr.  Thomas  Eittredge,  Peter  Osgood,  Jr.,  and 
William  Symmes,  Esq.  The  first  two  were  men  in 
mature  life,  of  tried  judgment  and  experienced  in 
pnhlic  affairs.  The  third  was  a  promising  lawyer, 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  the  son  of  the  fourth  pastor 
of  the  North  Andover  Parish,  who  had  secured  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-townsmen  hy  his 
ability,  int^rity,  fairness  and  independence.  This 
was  his  first  appearance  as  a  representative  of  the 
town  in  a  deliberative  assembly.  The  prevailing  senti- 
ment of  the  town  was  admitted  to  be  against  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  constitution,  and  the  dele- 
gates were  understood  to  be  in  accord  with  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment.  As  early  as  the  15th  of  November 
preceding,  nearly  two  months  before  the  meeting  of 
the  convention,  Mr.  Symmes  wrote  a  private  letter  to 
Mr.  Osgood,  afterwards  chosen  his  colleague,  at  the 
request  of  the  latter,  giving  his  impressions  as  to  the 
new  Constitution.  In  this  letter  he  reviews  in  detail 
its  more  important  provisions,  condemning  some  of 
them  in  scathing  language,  while  criticising  others 
as  of  dangerous  tendency.  The  chief  brunt  of  his 
criticism  is  levied  against  the  great  power  vested 
in  the  National  Congress,  the  Judiciary  and  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  closing  paragraphs  of  his  lengthy  letter 
he  says :  "  With  regard  to  the  Constitution  taken  into 
one  view,  it  is  a  complete  system  of  Federal  govern- 
ment, every  part  of  which  is  full  of  energy,  and  if  it 
be  established,  I  think  it  can  never  fail  of  being  obey- 
ed by  the  people ;  and  no  combination  can  ever  be 
sufficiently  extensive  or  secret  to  subvert  it  In  short, 
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the  systf'm  would  make  us  formidable  abroad,  and 
keep  us  very  peaceable  at  home,  and  with  some  amend- 
ments,  might  do  very  well  for  us,  if  we  would  be  con- 
tented to  become  citizens  of  America,  and  confuse 
the  thirteen  stripes  and  change  the  stars  into  one  glori- 
ous sun.  Let  us  pause.  It  is  not  in  a  few  light  strict- 
ures, it  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  most  acute  and  methodi- 
cal essay,  that  the  merits  of  this  unexpected,  this 
wonderful  system  can  be  strictly  defined.  Reading  can- 
not be  applied,  and  experience  is  out  of  the  question. 
Thus  much  we  may  easily  perceive :  it  is  a  great,  almost 
a  total,  and  probably  a  final  change  with  regard  to  every 
state.  So  great  a  revolution  was  never  before  proposed 
to  a  people  for  their  consent.  In  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  that  a  matter  of  such  infinite  concern  should 
be  submitted  to  general  debate  throughout  such  an 
empire  as  this,  is  a  phenomenon  entirely  new.  Let 
us  make  a  due  return  to  that  Providence  by  which 
we  enjoy  the  privilege,  by  using  it  like  a  wise,  pru- 
dent and  free  people.  Let  us  equally  shun  a  hasty 
acceptance  or  a  precipitate  rejection  of  this  all-im- 
portant scheme.  And  if  our  final  decision  be  the 
effect  of  true  wisdom,  let  us  never  doubt  the  end  will 
be  happy." 

The  late  Hon.  Nathan  Hazen,  of  Andover,  who 
delivered  an  appropriate  address  on  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Symmes  at  Andover,  in  the  winter  of 
1859-60,  considers  this  letter  as  **  probably  the  earliest 
review  made  of  the  entire  instrument."  It  is  undoubt- 
edly a  fair  expression  of  the  views  held  by  a  large 
number  of  the  intelligent  citizens  of  the  town  at  the 
time,  and  on  this  account  merits  this  extended  notice. 

When  the  convention  assembled,  it  was  understood 
that  a  majority  of  the  members  were  either  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  ratification  or  strongly  leaning  in  that 
direction.  But  the  friends  of  the  measure,  if  in  the 
minority,  comprised  some  of  the  ablest,  most  exper- 
ienced and  most  trusted  men  in  the  State,  among  whom 
were  John  Hancock,  Theophiilus  Parsons,  Rufus  King, 
Fisher  Ames,  James  Bowdoin,  Caleb  Strong  and 
Samuel  Adams.  With  candor,  with  urgency  and 
eloquence,  the  friends  of  the  measure  justified  ita  ob- 
jectionable provisions  and  proclaimed  its  necessity. 

Among  the  foremost  of  those  to  oppose  it  was  Mr. 
Symmes.  After  listening  to  the  debate  for  a  week,  he 
arose,  and  with  a  modest  exordium,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  hesitation  at  differing  from  men  so  much 
his  superiors  in  age,  wisdom  and  experience,  gave  his 
reasons  for  opposing  the  instrument,  especially  that 
section  relating  to  taxation  and  collection  of  the 
revenues.  This  speech  was  a  clear,  forcible  and  can- 
did presentation  of  ^e  chief  arguments  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure,  and  placed  Mr.  Symmes  at  once 
among  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the 
chamber.  In  closing,  with  rare  frankness  addressing 
the  chair,  he  said,  "Sir,  I  wish  the-gentlemen  who  so 
ably  advocate  this  instrument  would  enlarge  upon 
this  formidable  clause,"  (that  giving  Congress  power 
of  taxation  and  raising  revenue),  "and  I  most  sin- 


cerely wish  that  the  effect  of  their  reasoning  may  be 
my  conviction.  For,  sir,  I  will  not  dishonor  my  con- 
stituents by  supposing  that  they  expect  me  to  resist 
that  which  is  irresistible — the  force  of  reason.  No, 
sir ;  my  constituents  wish  for  a  firm,  eflScient  conti- 
nental government — but  fear  the  operation  of  this 
which  is  now  proposed.  Let  them  be  convinced 
that  their  fears  are  groundless,  and  I  venture  to 
promise  in  their  name  that  no  town  in  the  Common- 
wealth will  sooner  approve  the  form  or  be  better 
subjects  under  it." 

Theuphilus  Parsons  and  others  made  reply  to  this 
forcible  speech,  with  such  convincing  arguments,  and 
set  forth  the  necessity  of  a  strong  government  with 
such  persuasive  reasons,  as  to  carry  conviction  to  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Symmes.  And  when  John  Hancock 
moved  certain  amendments  to  the  instrument,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  convention — (following  Mr. 
Turner,  who  had  also  opposed,  but  now  strongly 
favored  it) — ^he  arose  and  said, — 

"Mb.  Pbksidbnt,  to  ain]rfe  bare  been  tbe  aignments  dnvB  from  our 
naUonal  distnts,  the  weaknoas  of  tbe  present  confederation,  the  dantcer 
of  iuBtant  diaanlon,  and  perhi^  some  other  tofrfca  not  included  in 
tbeee,  that  a  man  matt  be  obetinate  indeed  to  say,  at  this  period,  that  a 
new  government  la  needless.  One  is  proposed.  Shall  ve  r^ect  It 
totallj,  or  shall  we  amend  it?  Let  any  man  recollect  or  peruse  the 
debates  in  this  assembly,  and,  I  Tenture  to  say,  he  shall  not  hedtate  a 
moBkent,  if  he  loves  his  country,  in  making  his  election. 

**  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  President,  approvlDg  tbe  amendmeBts,  and 
firmly  believing  they  will  be  adopted,  I  recall  my  former  <^)pesition, 
such  as  it  was,  to  this  ConstttutioB,  aBd  shall,  e^>ecially  as  the  amend- 
ments are  to  be  a  9km^g  instruction  to  oar  delegates  until  they  are 
obtained,  give  it  my  unreserved  assent. 

**In  so  doing  I  stand  acquitted  to  my  own  conscience.  IIk^  and 
trust  I  shall  to  my  constituents,  and  know  I  riiall  beibr»Ged'*,  (tey* 
ing  his  band  on  bis  breast). 

This  was  a  manly  utterance;  heroic,  too,  in  the 
face  of  the  recent  vote  of  his  constituents ;  for,  while 
the  debate  was  going  on  in  the  convention  subsequent 
to  the  first  speech  of  Mr.  Symmes,  the  town  held  a 
meeting  "for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  inhabitants  on  the  subject  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution."  This  meeting  was  noore  numer- 
ously attended  than  any  preceding  one  in  its  history, 
and  strong  feeling  was  manifested.  On  the  question 
being  put  by  Judge  Phillips^  the  moderator,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  votes  were  counted  in  favor  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  for  its  rejection.  The  two  colleagues  of 
Mr.  Symmes  voted  in  accordance  with  this  action  of 
the  town,  though  the  town  refused  to  give  instructions 
to  her  delegates., 

The  course  of  Mr.  Symmes^  in  changing  his  attitude 
from  that  of  an  outspoken  opponent  to  that  of  a  decided 
friend  of  the  measure,  and  his  vote  for  its  ratifica- 
tion, had  undoubtedly  great  weight  with  the  waveriDg 
members  of  tbe  convention.  Mr.  Hazen  thinks  it 
probably  changed  the  final  vote  from  rejection  to 
ratification.  He  reasons  in  this  wise:  '*Ii  is  moder- 
ate to  suppose  that,  being  the  ablest  member  in  tbe 
opposition,  his  knowledge  the  best,  his  motives 
wholly  unimpeached,  and  yielding,  as  he  declared. 
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only  to  the  power  of  argumeDt  irresistible  by  his  own 
mind,  changing  his  views,  and  ranging  himself  on 
the  other  side,  in  so  large  an  assembly,  he  would 
carry  nine  votes  besides  his  own.  The  change  of 
vote  in  this  number  only  would  have  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  convention.  If,  then,  he  led  nine 
delegates  for  the  Constitution,  who,  but  for  his  persua- 
sion, would  have  voted  against  it,  we  probably  owe 
to  his  action  whatever  benefits  the  country  has  de- 
rived from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Union  by 
Massachusetts  at  that  time.  The  contemporary 
opinion  was,  that,  if  it  had  been  rejected  by  this 
State,  it  would  not  have  been  accepted  by  nine 
others.^'  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  self-sacrific- 
ing action  of  the  young,  independent  and  conscien- 
tious lawyer  from  Andover  was  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  the  whole  country.  No  one  now  doubts  the 
wisdom  or,  in  fact,  the  necessity  at  that  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

But  Mr.  Symmes  paid  the  penalty  of  disregarding 
the  expressed  wishes  of  his  excited  constituents. 
On  returning  home  he  met  with  a  cold  reception. 
His  honesty  and  heroism  were  not  appreciated. 
Friends  fell  away.  Of  a  sensitive  nature  and  con- 
scious of  his  own  rectitude,  he  could  not  long  brook 
this  distrust  and  alienation  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
soon  removed  to  Portland,  Maine,  where  he  achieved 
eminence  and  acquired  property.  The  division 
which  took  place  in  the  town  on  this  question  was 
unprecedented  and  long  continued.  Says  Abbot,  in 
his  "History  of  Andover"  (1829),  "the  disagreement 
on  this  subject  was  the  occasion  of  a  lasting  division 
in  town." 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
election  of  Washington  to  the  Presidency,  nothing  of 
special  interest  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  civil 
history  of  the  town  for  a  number  of  years.  Certain 
events  of  local  intere^it  that  transpired  at  divers  times 
it  may  be  well  here  to  mention. 

It  is  said  that  a  slave  named  Salem  Poor,  belonging 
to  one  of  the  Andover  companies  that  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  shot  and  killed  Lieut-Colonel 
Abercombie,  of  the  British  army.  The  story  runs 
that,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Americans  from  the 
redoubt,  in  defending  which  they  had  exhausted 
their  ammunition,  the  British  colonel  sprang  upon 
the  parapet  exclaiming,  "The  day  is  ours  I"  Salem, 
hearing  the  boastful  shout,  turned  around,  and,  taking 
deliberate  aim  with  his  musket,  shot  the  officer  dead. 
For  this  act  he  was  highly  commended  by  the  officer 
in  command,  and  became  quite  a  hero  in  his  com- 
pany. At  a  later  day  he  was  called  "a  brave  and 
gallant  soldier"  in  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature 
recommending  him  as  deserving  some  fitting  reward. 

On  the  28d  day  of  May,  1788,  James  Otis  died,  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Jacob  Osgood,  in  Andover,  West 
Parish,  where  he  had  resided  for  some  time.  This 
gifted  man  had  been  among  the  foremost,  firmest  and 
most  effective  patriots  of  the  country  in  his  pronounced 


resistance  to  the  tyrannous  acts  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. His  eloquent  speeches  and  forcible  writings 
enlightened  and  electrified  his  countrymen.  In  the 
month  of  February,  1761,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
controversy  between  Parliament  and  the  colonies, 
"in  the  crowded  council-chamber  of  the  old  Town 
House  in  Boston,"  befbre  Chief  Justice  Hutchinson 
and  his  four  associates,  arguing  against  the  act  of 
Parliament  empowering  the  collectors  of  customs  to 
call  to  their  assistance  all  the  executive  officers  of  the 
colony,  he  appealed  to  reason,  universal  principles 
founded  in  truth,  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  and 
to  the  British  Constitution  itself,  declaring  that  "an 
act  of  Parliament  against  the  Constitution  is  void." 
So  effective  was  this  speech  that  Hutchinson  secured 
from  his  associates  a  delay  in  their  decision.  It  was 
likewise  the  electric  spark  that  fired  the  soul  of  the 
young  barrister,  John  Adams,  as  he  sat  listening  in 
the  council -chamber.  It  was  the  bugle-note  which 
heralded  the  coming  Revolution.  Says  Bancroft, 
"  With  a  tongue  of  flame  and  the  inspiration  of  a  seer, 
he  stepped  forward  tO'demoustrate  that  all  arbitrary 
authority  was  unconstitutional  and  against  law." 
This  speech  before  the  colonial  justices  has  been 
called  the  "opening  scene  of  American  resistance." 
From  this  time  for  five  years  onward  we  find  the  name 
of  James  Otis  associated  with  the  names  of  Samuel 
Adams  and  Joseph  Warren  in  all  the  patriotic  move- 
ments of  the  colony  antagonistic  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  mother  country.  But,  most  unfortu- 
nately, his  work  came  to  an  untimely  close.  Being 
of  a  sensitive  and  excitable  nature,  his  splendid  in- 
tellectual powers  gradually  gave  way  under  the 
heavy  strain  put  upon  them.  Enfeebled  in  mind, 
but  not  demented,  he  lived  to  see  the  close  of  the 
war,  passing  his  last  years  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Osgood. 
On  the  23d  of  May,  a  month  after  the  proclamation  of 
peace,  a  storm  coming  up,  the  family  hastily  came 
together  in  the  sitting-room  of  the  house.  Mr.  Otis, 
with  a  cane  in  his  hand,  stood  leaning  against  the 
entry-door,  diverting  the  household  with  a  story, 
when  there  suddenly  came  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning 
attended  by  a  clap  of  thunder  that  shook  the  building 
to  its  foundations.  Without  a  word,  or  the  movement 
of  a  muscle,  Mr.  Otis  fell  dead  into  the  arms  of  3ir. 
Osgood,  who,  seeing  his  condition,  sprang  forward  to 
catch  him.  No  other  person  in  the  room  was  in  the 
least  harmed.  No  slightest  mark  could  be  found  on 
the  person  of  Mr.  Otis.  He  had  frequently  expressed 
a  wish  to  die  by  a  stroke  of  lightning.  A  kind  Provi- 
dence granted  his  prayerful  desire.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  taking  ofi*  of  this  aged  patriot  by  a  flash 
of  lightning  in  singular  consonance  with  the 
fervid,  brilliant  and  effective  oratory  of  his  earlier 
years. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  a  serious  difficulty 
was  encountered  by  the  Americans  from  the  lack  of 
ammunition.  When  Gen.  Washington,  on  taking 
command  of  the  troops  at  Cambridge,  began  to  make 
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preparations  for  an  attack  upon  the  British  in  Boston, 
he  found  to  his  consternation  that  there  "  were  not 
more  than  about  thirty  barrels  of  powder  in  the 
camp/'  and  when,  after  considerable  delay,  a  partial 
sapply  had  been  obtained  from  the  Jerseys,  he  had 
scarcely  ammunition  to  serve  for  more  than  a  single 
day  in  a  general  action.  This  was  an  alarming  state 
of  things  to  be  kept  profoundly  secret  from  foes,  and 
told  only  in  whispers  to  trusted  friends.  As  one  of 
the  confidential  friends  of  the  General,  and  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  Mr.  Samuel  Phillips, 
Jr.,  became  aware  of  the  fact.  On  the  3d  of  January, 
1776,  Mr.  Phillips  made  a  proposal  to  the  Provincial 
Legislature  to  er^ct  a  powder-mill  in  Andover,  with 
their  approval  and  co-operation.  This  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  an  agreement  entered  into  to  supply 
him  with  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  and  a  bounty  of 
eight  pence  per  pound  was  granted  him  for  all  the 
powder  he  should  furnish.  He  was  to  sell  to  the  gov- 
ernment only,  or,  with  their  approval,  to  other  States. 
Mr.  Phillips  at  once  entered  upon  his  novel  under- 
taking. Purchasing  a  mill-seat  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shawshin  River,  he  summoned  his  neighbors  to  aid 
him  in  constructing  a  canal,  frankly  telling  them  the 
state  of  things,  and  saying,  **  I  want  your  help,  and 
will  engage  to  pay  you,  if  the  business  pays ;  but  if 
it  fails,  you  must  consent  to  lose  your  labor ;  the 
powder  is  needed  for  the  common  cause,  and  we  must 
work  together."  They  eagerly  engaged  in  the  ardu- 
ous work,  which  was  soon  completed,  Mr.  Phillips 
himself,  shovel  in  hand,  working  with  the  rest  from 
morning  till  night.  By  the  10th  of  May  he  began  to 
deliver  powder  from  his  mill,  and  during  the  year 
large  supplies  were  furnished  from  it  for  the  army 
and  war-vessels, — not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  and 
six  hundred  pounds.  In  the  mean  time  other  mills 
had  been  erected ;  but  this  was  the  chief  manufactory 
in  the  country.  The  powder-mill,  thus  patriotically 
built,  proved  a  pecuniary  success,  and  was  continued 
in  operation  till  1796,  when,  having  for  the  second 
time  been  partially  demolished  by  an  explosion,  the 
business  was  abandoned. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  first  administration  Wash- 
ington made  a  tour  through  the  Eastern  States  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making 
personal  observations  as  to  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple and  country.  He  left  the  executive  residence  in 
New  York  on  the  16th  of  October,  1789,  in  his  pri- 
vate four-horse  carriage,  attended  by  his  oflScial  and 
private  secretaries.  His  entire  journey  was  an  ova- 
tion. 

On  his  way  from  Boston  to  Salem  a  company  of 
horsemen  from  Andover,  under  Capt.  Osgood,  consist- 
ing of  fifly  men  or  more  in  red  uniforms  striped  with 
green,  met  him  at  Lynn,  and  continued  as  his  escort 
till  he  reached  Portsmouth.  This  marked  attention 
was  paid  the  President  at  the  instance  of  Judge 
Phillips,  a  personal  friend  and  enthusiastic  admirer. 

On  the  return  journey  the  Presidential  party  passed 


the  night  in  Haverhill.  Taking  an  early  start  the  next 
Thursday  morning,  November  6th,  they  break&sted 
in  Andover  at  the  tavern  of  Deacon  Isaac  Abbot,  now 
the  residence  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Locke.  The  biog- 
rapher of  Judge  Phillips,  Prof.  J.  L.  Taylor,  relates, 
*'that  while  tarrying  here  he  asked  the  little  daugh- 
ter of  Deacon  Abbot  to  mend  for  him  his  riding  glove; 
and  when  she  had  done  this,  took  her  upon  his  knee 
and  gave  her  a  kiss,  which  so  elated  Miss  Priscilla, 
that  she  would  not  allow  her  face  to  be  washed  again 
for  a  week.*' 

After  breakfast  the  President  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Phillips  to  his  mansion  on  the  hill,  in  the  south- 
east parlor  of  which  he  was  introduced  to  Mndam 
Phillips  and  familiarly  entertained  by  herself,  the 
Judge  and  their  children  for  half  an  hoar  or  so.  The 
moment  her  distinguished  visitor  left  the  room,  the 
courtly  madam  *'  tied  a  piece  of  ribbon  upon  the  chair 
he  had  occupied  during  the  interview,  and  there  it 
remained  ever  afterwards  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
when  she  substituted  for  it  a  band  of  crape.'*  The 
people  gathered  in  large  numbers  on  the  green  before 
the  Mansion  House  to  gaze  upon  the  face  and  form 
of  the  man  who  had  earned  the  title  '*  Father  of  his 
Country.'*  To  gratify  this  laudable  and  affectionate 
curiosity  of  the  people,  the  President,  mounting  his 
horse,  rode  upon  the  green,  and  there  received  the 
hearty  greetings  of  the  crowd  of  men,  women  and 
children,  after  which  he  departed  for  Lexington, 
attended  by  Judge  Phillips  and  a  cavalcade  of  citizens. 
The  tavern  where  Washington  took  breakfast  became 
thus  a  place  of  note,  and  still  continues  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  inquisitive. 

Judge  Phillips'  residence,  built  in  1782,  was,  at  the 
time,  the  largest  and  finest  house  in  town.  After  his 
death  it  was  purchased  by  the  trustees  of  Phillips 
Academy,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Mansion  House, 
has  been  one  of  the  best-known  landmarks  of  Andover. 
In  the  early  morning  of  November  29th,  1887,  fires 
burst  forth  in  two  separate  portions  of  the  venerated 
and  almost  sacred  building,  and  the  morning  light 
showed  only  the  three  tall  chimneys  left  standing 
among  the  smoking  ruins. 

During  the  administration  of  President  John  Ad- 
ams the  relations  of  our  government  with  the  Re- 
public of  France  became  severely  strained.  The 
French  Directory  treated  our  plenipotentiaries  with 
marked  insolence,  openly  made  aggressions  upon  our 
commerce,  sent  emissaries  to  stir  up  a  factious  op- 
position to  the  administration,  persisted  in  extrava- 
gant demands  for  money,  and,  in  manifold  ways,  by 
irritating  acts,  brought  the  two  republics  fearfully 
near  an  open  rupture.  In  this  perilous  condition  of 
affairs,  the  whole  country  being  in  a  feverish  state  of 
anxiety,  a  legally  called  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  was  held  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1798, 
for  the  purpose,  as  the  call  reads,  **  to  see  if  the  town 
will  take  any  measures  for  expressing  their  approba- 
tion of  the  measures  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
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United  States  in  regard  to  the  French  Republic,  and 
that  we  will  support  our  government  against  the  se- 
cret or  open  attempts  of  any  nation  whatever." 
There  was  an  exceptionally  large  attendance  at'  this 
meeting.  After  a  free  discussion  regarding  the  state 
of  affains,  a  committee  was  selected  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress to  the  President.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mittee were  "  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips,  Moody  Bridges, 
Thomas  Kittredge,  Joshua  Holt  and  George  Os- 
good. After  a  short  recess  the  committee  made  the 
following  report : 

**Totke  Ptmideni  of  the  UhUedSUUs$: 

**  Sir,  We,  Uie  freebolden  aud  other  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of  An- 
doTer,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  MaasachuBetts,  beg  leave  to  Join  the 
maltltude  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  presenting  you  onr  wannest  grati- 
tade  for  that  wisdom,  Tigllance,  integrity  and  patriotism  which  have 
marked  yonr  administration ;  and  in  particular,  for  your  persevering  so- 
licitude to  preeenre  to  these  States  the  blessings  of  peace  and  neutrality, 
upon  such  terms  as  would  consist  with  the  preserration  of  our  essential 
rights  and  Interests. 

'*  Although  repeated  attempts  to  accommodate  subsisting  differences 
with  the  French  Republic  hare  not  produced  the  effect  which  might 
have  been  ressonably  expected,  they  may  prove  essential  means  of  our 
political  salvation  by  unfolding  the  designs  and  enormous  demands  of 
that  government,  which  we  hvre  been  unwilling  to  conclude  our  enemy. 
This  disclosure  must  produce  universal  conviction  that  no,  hope  of 
safety  Is  loft  for  ui  without  our  own  united  virtuous  exertion. 

**  We  therefore  again  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  solemn  and  repeated 
calls  on  the  proper  departments  to  make  the  most  speedy  and  ofiectual 
provision  against  the  worst  events ;  for  yonr  firm  resolution  that  yon 
will  never  surrender  the  independence  or  essential  interests  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  for  summoning  the  people  to  unite  with  yon  in  supplicating 
the  direction  and  blesring  of  that  Almighty  Being  under  whose  pa- 
,  tronage.  If  not  criminal  ourselves,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  ft'om  any 
power  on  earth.  In  the  same  resolution  we  hold  it  to  be  our  duty,  with 
that  of  every  American,  cordially  to  concur. 

**  Every  ^attempt  to  detach  us  fh>m  our  government,  which  is  the 
work  of  our  own  hands,  and  from  whence  we  have  already  derived 
bleasings  far  surpassing  the  highest  expectations  of  Its  warmest  admir- 
ers— we  repel  with  Indignation. 

*'  To  abandon  such  a  Government,  and  the  invaluable  privileges,  civil 
and  religious,  ei^oyed  under  It,  fhmi  any  considerations  whatever, 
wciQld  be  acting  a  part  unworthy  the  descendants  of  onr  renowned  an- 
cestors, bring  indelible  Infamy  on  ourselves— be  an  act  of  treachery  to 
onr  posterity,  and  betray  the  basest  ingratitude  to  and  distrust  of  that 
Supreme  Being  who  gave  us  these  blessings. 

**  With  an  humble  reliance,  therefore,  on  this  Being,  whom  we  do,  and 
•ver  will,  acknowledge  as  the  Arbiter  of  nations ;  and  confiding  In  the 
w.sdom,  patriotism  and  firmness  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  our 
country,  we  are  determined  at  every  hazard,  to  support  those  measures 
which  they  shall  prescribe  for  the  defence  of  these  blessings." 

Ailer  the  reading  of  this  report  it  was  ''voted 
unanimously,  that  the  foregoing  address  be  accepted 
and  forwarded  by  the  town  clerk  to  the  Representa- 
tive of  this  district  in  Congress,  to  be  by  him  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States.*' 

The  representative  of  the  district  at  this  time  was 
the  Hon.  Bailey  Bartlett,  of  Haverhill,  who  was 
afterwards,  fojr  forty  years,  high  sheriflf  of  Essex 
County. 

A  speedy  answer  was  received  from  the  President 
to  this  address,  which  was  as  follows : 

*'T»  the  FV«*Md*n  and  othm-  inAahit(mt9  of  the  Umn  of  Andover,  in  th9 
filats  of  MamaekmmtU : 
**  Qentlbmbn,— Yi>ur  address,  unanimously  adopted  at  a  legal  and  very 
full  meeting,  has  been  presented  to  me  by  your  RepreseuUtive  In  Con- 
gnrn^  Mr.  Bartiett,  and  received  with  great  pleasure.  When  you  ac- 
koowlcdge  la  m/  adminlstiation,  wisdom,  vigllaaca,  intesrity,  patriot- 


ism and  persevering  solicitude  to  preserve  to  these  States  the  blessinga  of 
peace  and  neutrality,  upon  such  terms  as  would  consist  with  the  pre- 
servation  of  our  essential  rights  and  Interests,  you  command  my  sincere 
gratitude. 

**  The  unfriendly  designs  and  unreasonable  demands  of  that  govern- 
ment,  whom  we  have  been  unwilling  to  conclude  our  enemy,  have  been 
long  suspected  by  many,  upon  very  probable  grounds ;  but  never  so 
clearly  avowed  and  demonstrated  as  of  late.  May  the  discovery  prove 
the  essential  means  of  onr  political  salvation.  The  conviction  appears 
now  to  be  nearly  universal,  that  no  hope  of  safety  Is  left  for  us  without 
our  own  virtuous  exertions. 

**The  Indignation  with  which  you  repel  every  attempt  to  detach  you 
firom  that  government,  which  is  the  work  of  your  own  hands,  and  from 
whence  you  have  derived  blessings  far  surpassing  the  highest  expecta- 
tions of  Its  warmest  admirers,  and,  in  short,  all  the  sentiments  of  this 
excellent  address,  do  you  great  honour. 

"  JoHjf  Adams. 

•*  Philadelphia,  May  25,  1798." 

We  have  here  a  good  illustration  of  the  deep  in- 
terest taken  by  the  people  at  large  in  the  affairs  of 
the  national  govermeot.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
Mr.  Phillips,  then  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State,  and  for  many  years  an  active  participant  in 
State  and  national  affairs,  exercised  great  influence 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Still,  he  was 
rather  the  voice  than  the  mind  of  the  people.  He 
gave  expression  to  the  opinions  of  the  yeomanry,  as 
they  could  not  have  done ;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
opinions  were  theirs,  crudely  conceived,  it  may  be, 
and  roughly  wrought  out  in  their  own  minds  and 
experiences. 

We  see  here  also  with  what  freedom  the  people  of 
a  small  country  town  addressed  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  land,  expressing  their  opinions  with  frankness 
and  fearlessly,  as  to  an  equal,  but  respectfully,  as 
addressing  the  most  exalted  personage  in  the  country. 
We  see  at  once,  too,  in  his  reply,  how  highly  grati- 
fied the  President  was  by  this  timely  address  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  country  town.  Remember- 
ing that  he  was  the  executive  of  "  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,"  the 
approval  of  the  people  was  a  solace  to  his  heart  and 
a  stimulant  to  his  righteous  purpose,  when  sorely 
beset  with  difficulties.  The  favorable  opinion  of  the 
obscure  and  weak  not  seldom  may  so  confirm  the 
judgment  of  the  exalted  and  wise  as  to  give  them 
the  courage  to  act  according  to  their  convictions. 
What  the  address  of  the  inhabitants  did  to  aid 
John  Adams  in  holding  the  nation  steadfast  to  her 
moorings  amidst  the  surges  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, no  one  can  tell.  It  certainly  gave  him  encour- 
agement and  comfort. 


CHAPTER   CXXXIV, 

ANDOVER— (Owi/tnufd). 

TH£  WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1861,  six  days  after  the  first 
rebel  shot  was  fired  against  the  United  States  fort. 
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Sumter,  situated  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  three  days 
after  President  Lincoln  had  sent  out  his  warlike 
proclamation,  summoning  to  arms  seventy-five  thou- 
sand peaceful  citizens  for  the  defense  of  the  national 
authority,  Andover  began  her  active  efforts  to  suppress 
the  Rebellion  and  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Dational  government.  On  the  evening  of  that  day 
there  was  a  small,  hastily-gathered  astsembly  of  the 
citizens  of  Frye  village  and  neighborhood  in  their 
village  hall  for  consultation  with  regard  to  the  raising 
and  drilling  of  troops  to  answer  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent. After  some  discussion  and  patriotic  speeches 
it  was  thought  best  to  defer  action  as  a  neighborhood, 
and  await  the  action  of  the  citizens'  meeting,  already 
notified  for  the  coming  Saturday  evening  at  the  Town 
Hall. 

At  this  meeting  there  was  a  very  full  attendance  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  from  all  sections,  com- 
prising persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  and  elates. 
It  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Francis  Cogswell, 
Esq.,  as  president,  with  thirteen  of  the  most  promi- 
nent citizens  of  the  town  as  vice-presidents.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Prof.  Stowe,  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary. The  following  persons  were  designated  to  pre- 
pare resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting 
Judge  Marcus  Morton,  Jr.,  Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe, 
Oliver  H.  Perry,  Wra.  G.  Means  and  Samuel  Ray- 
mond, who  reported  resolutions  as  follows : 

**B«$oi99d,  That  the  armed  hostility  to  the  United  States  goTenunent, 
DOW  aanimvd  by  a  portioQ  of  the  Soutberti  people,  it  entirely  without 
JostiflcaUoD  in  anything  which  the  National  Administration  has  done 
or  proposes  to  do.  That  the  claim  of  a  right  to  secede  at  will  is  utterly 
sobrersire  of  all  government,  and  leaves  the  nation  a  prey  to  anarchy, 
like  that  of  the  South  American  republic*,  at  the  close  of  every  election. 
That  the  robbing  of  the  nation  by  the  Secessionists  of  its  money,  forti- 
fications, arms,  mints,  ships,  custom-houses  and  other  property,  levying 
war  against  the  government  by  the  raising  of  troops,  and  gathering 
munitions  of  every  kind,  firing  upon  the  national  flag,  and  attempting 
to  murder  the  national  soldiers  while  in  the  unaggressive  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and  the  crying  out  against  coercion  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Government,  whenever  it  makes  the  least  attempt  at  prepara* 
tion  to  defend  itself  and  its  property  against  these  open,  long-contin- 
ued and  insolent  assaults.  Is  absurd,  malignant  and  mean,  beyond  all 
parallel  in  oivllisod  history,  and  deserves  the  utter  contempt  and 
detestation  of  mankind. 

**  Bmolrodt  That  the  present  position  and  action  of  the  Secessionists 
is  not  in  consequence  of  any  grievance  actually  endured,  or  even  antici- 
pated, from  the  General  Government,  but  the  meditated  result  of  a  plan, 
cherished  for  more  than  thirty  years  past,  by  certain  restless  and  am- 
bitious men  at  the  South,  to  establish  a  great  slave  empire  in  the  fertile 
regions  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexlco,~a  plan  with  which  the  better  part 
of  the  Southenie^  themselves  have  no  sympathy.  That  they  are  kept 
^ulet  by  intimidation  and  violence  only,  and  that  the  leaders  of  this 
rebellious  movement  ara  so  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  dare  not, 
and  never  will,  submit  their  own  action  to  a  fair  vota  of  the  people. 

**  Aesofvsd,  That  the  exigencies  of  the  present  crisis  imperatively  de- 
loand  of  all  patriots  and  true  friends  of  liberty  and  order  throughout 
the  land  that,  suspending  for  the  time  the  discussion  of  minor  party 
differences,  they  unite  heart  and  soul  to  sustain  the  government  against 
its  lawlsss  assailants ;  and  that  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  all  par- 
ties among  us  are  now  actually  pursuing  this  course  gives  the  best 
evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  their  patriotism,  and  affords  the  most  en- 
couraging indications  of  the  final  success  of  their  efforts,  and  of  the 
perpetuity  of  the  free  institutions  which  have  been  so  wisely  established 
in  this  western  world,  at  the  expense  of  so  much  labor  and  self-denial* 
10  much  treasure  and  blood. 

**  Retoloedt  That,  as  the  present  violent  proceedings  of  the  Secession* 
Ists  oao  be  soocsssfully  resisted  in  ou  other  way  than  by  an  overpower- 


ing niilitaiy  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  National  Govemmeot,  we 
hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  raise,  sustain  and 
encourage  such  a  force  ;  and  that,  either  by  bearing  arnu  oumlvaB,  or 
by  contributing  according  to  our  ability  to  support  the  men  who  do  bear 
arms,  and  their  Ikmilies,  we  will  take  our  fbll  share  in  this  great  aCmg' 
gle,  and  fight  as  our  fathers  fought  when  compelled  by  a  like  Bec«s> 
sity. 

**  £esoZve«t,  That  the  young  men  of  Andover  who  are  about  organta- 
ing  themselves  Into  a  military  company  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  tha 
government,  have  now,  and  shall  continue  to  have,  our  wannesit  ^yB« 
pathy  and  most  cordial  support." 

These  resolutions  were  received  hy  the  audience 
with  unbounded  applause,  and,  after  short  speeches 
in  the  same  strain  by  able  speakers,  were  unanimously 
and  enthusiastically  adopted. 

This  meeting  further  raised  a  committee  of  twenty- 
five,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  '*  devising  and 
carrying  into  effect  such  measures  as  they  deem  ex- 
pedient for  the  support  and  defence  of  our  national 
government  during  the  present  rebellion.''  At  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  the  following  persons  were  desigiuited 
as  members  of  this  committee : 

Francis  Cogswell,  Peter  Smith,  John  Dove,  William 
Chickering,  Amos  Abbott,  Joseph  Holt,  William  P. 
Foster,  Nathan  Frye,  Jedediah  Burtt,  Stephen  D. 
Abbott,  Willard  Pike,  Isaac  O.  Blunt,  James  Shaw, 
George  Foster,  William  Jenkins,  Calvin  E,  Stowe, 
Moses  Foster,  Jr.,  Benjamin  F.  Wardwell,  John  Aiken, 
Benjamin  Boynton,  William  Abbott,  Nathan  Shat- 
tuck,  John  Abbott,  James  Bailey  and  Warren  F. 
Draper. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  May  6th,  it  was  voted  to 
furnish  each  volunteer  with  a  uniform,  not  exceeding 
in  value  fourteen  dollars,  and  seventeen  dollars  in 
money,  and  to  every  one,  on  being  mustered  into 
service,  a  rubber  blanket  and  such  other  articles  as 
shall  be  deemed  necessary,  to  the  amount  of  six  dollars ; 
to  remit  the  poll-tax  of  every  one  who  shall  perform 
regular  drill;  to  pay  each  enrolled  volunteer  fiity  cents 
for  each  day's  drill,  not  exceeding  sixty  days  in  all  ;  to 
pay  the  family  of  each  married  volunteer,  except  the 
commissioned  officers,  the  sum  of  eight  dollars  per 
month  during  the  continuance  of  such  volunteer  in  the 
service  of  the  government,  or  until  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  town.  For  these  purposes  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars were  voted  and  appropriated. 

The  months  of  May  and  June  were  crowded  with 
work  and  military  activity.  The  patriotism  and  ardor 
of  the  people  found  expression  in  frequent  public 
meetings,  fervid  addresses,  vigorous  resolutions,  enlist- 
ments, sewing  circles,  flag-raisings,  military  music  and 
patriotic  songs,  liberal  donations  (the  firm  of  Smith, 
Dove  &  Co.  giving  $8000),  and  in  amateur  military 
companies,  as  the  *'  Havelock  Greys,"  composed  of 
theological  students,  and  **  Ellsworth  Guards,*'  com- 
posed of  Phillips  Academy  students.  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  the  authoress  of  '*  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin,'' 
furnished  an  original  song  to  stimulate  and  give  vent 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  youngf  men. 

On  the  24th  day  of  June,  1861,  afler  two  months' 
daily  drill,  the  Andover  Light  Infantry,  the  first  ooso^ 
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pany  from  the  to  wn  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try, left  for  Fort  Warren.  After  receiving  the  bounty 
voted  by  the  town,  partaking  of  a  collation  prepared 
for  them  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  listening  to  an  address 
by  Francis  Cogswell,  Esq.,  they  marched  to  the  depot 
under  the  escort  of  the  **  Havelock  Greys  "  and  "  Ells- 
worth Guards,"  attended  by  a  crowd  of  friends  and 
citizens.  With  many  hearty  cheers  they  left  for  their 
destination.  On  the  5th  of  July  the  company  was 
mustered  into  the  United  States  service,  and  desig- 
nated as  ''  Company  H.,  14th  Regiment  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Infantry."  On  the  same  day  the  raiment 
left  Fort  Warren  for  Washington. 

The  list  of  officers  and  men  composing  this  Andover 
company  on  departing  for  the  national  capital  was  as 
follows: 


Capt,  Horace  Holt 
1st  Lieut,  Charles  H.  Poor. 
2d  Lient^  Mows  W.  Clement, 
let  Sergt.,  Samoel  C.  Uervoy. 
2d  Sergt,  George  T.  Brown. 
Sd  Sergt,  Orrin  L.  Famham. 
4th  Sergt.,  Newton  Holt. 
6th  Sergt.,  Frank  B.  Ch^n. 
1st  Corm  George  S.  Fanner. 


2d  Corp.,  George  A-  W.  VInal. 
3d  Corp.,  Peter  D.  Smith. 
4th  Corp.,  John  Clark. 
6th  Corp.,  Alonzo  P.  Berry. 
6th  Corp.,  Hor.  W.  Wordwell. 
7th  Corp.,  George  F.  Hatch. 
8th  Corp.,  Phineas  Buckley, Jr. 
Musician,  Newton  G.  Frye. 
Musician,  George  M.  Smart. 


Private$, 


Anderson,  Jamen  I. 
Ash  worth,  James. 
Bailey,  Thomas  B. 
Beale,  William. 
Bell,  Joseph. 
Berry,  Daniel. 
Bodwell,  WUlard  G. 
Bohonnon,  Albert  L. 
Brown,  La  Roy  S. 
Bryant,  Epaphms  K. 
Bnrris,  Stephen. 
Chandler,  George  W. 
Cheerer,  Beqjamin. 
Cocklin,  John. 
Coetelio,  James. 
Coulie,  John  D. 
Craig,  George. 
CummingB,  Charles  8. 
Currier,  Charles. 
Curtis,  A.  Fuller. 
Cusick,  John. 
Cutler,  GranviUe  K. 
Cutler,  Abelino  B. 
Dane,  George. 
Dugan,  Charles. 
Sdwards,  Francis  W. 
Farmer,  Edward. 
Famham,  Samuel  P. 
Findley,  James  8. 
Findley,  John  A. 
Foster,  T.  Edwin. 
Gilcreast,  DaTid  D. 
Gillespie,  William. 
Golikroith,  Albert 
Grant,  Famham  P. 
Gr^,  Jesse  B. 
Greene,  Charles. 
Greene,  William  H. 
Hardy,  Franklin. 
Hardy,  John. 
Hatch,  Andrew  J. 
Hatch,  Enoch  M. 

This  was  the  only  full  company,  officers  and  privates, 
100 


Hatch,  Lewis  G. 
Hart,  William. 
Holt,  Lewis  G. 
Holt,  Warren  E. 
Howarth,  Oberlin  B. 
Hunt,  Amos. 
Jenkins,  E.  Kendall. 
Jennings,  William  E. 
Kennedy,  John. 
Laralett,  Philip  C. 
Logue,  John. 
LoTeJoy,  Beqjamin  C. 
Lovtjoy,  Henry  T. 
Mahoney,  Michael. 
McClennen,  Charles  W. 
McGurk,  Bernard. 
Mears,  Charles. 
Mears,  Warren  Jr. 
Melcher,  Sylvester  C 
Morse,  William  B. 
Nichols,  William  W. 
O'Hara,  Edward. 
Pasho,  William  A. 
Pike,  George  E. 
Bea,  Aaron  G.,  Jr. 
Richardson,  Silas,  Jr. 
Buswll,  John  B.  A. 
Bussell,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Bussell,  William. 
Russell,  Winslow. 
Sargent,  John  S. 
Saunders  Ziba  M. 
Shannon,  William. 
Shattuck,  Charles  W. 
Sherman,  Henry  T. 
Smith,  James. 
Stevens,  BeuJamIn  F. 
Townsend,  Milton  B. 
Townsend,  Warren  W. 
Wardwell,  Alfred. 
Ward  well,  William  H. 
Wood,  ElUot. 


sent  out  from  Andover  during  the  war.  Its  history 
will  be  referred  to  later  on. 

On  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1862,  the  President  issued 
another  order,  calling  for  three  hundred  thousand 
volunteers  to  serve  for  three  years,  or  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  In  accordance  with  this  order,  Ck)vemor 
Andrew  issued  a  mandate  for  the  enlisting  of  the 
State's  quota.  Fifty-two  men  were  required  of 
Andover.  On  being  notified  of  this  apportionment, 
a  town-meeting  was  immediately  called  to  be  held  on 
the  28th  of  July.  At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  to  pay 
a  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  volunteer 
who  should  enlist  on  the  quota  of  the  town.  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Dove  pledged  ten  dollars  in  addition.  The 
community  was  still  aglow  with  patriotic  feeling,  and 
volunteers  came  forward  rapidly,  so  that  on  the  7th 
of  August  the  quota  was  full.  On  the  4th  of  August, 
three  days  before  the  completion  of  this  enlistment, 
another  urgent  order  came  from  the  President  for  a 
draft  of  three  hundred  thousand  militia  for  nine 
months.  To  this  order  also  the  town  promptly  re- 
sponded, expressing  a  desire  to  fill  up  its  quota  of  the 
proposed  draft  by  "  furnishing  volunteers  rather  than 
conscripts"  A  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  was 
offered  for  a  volunteer  who  should  be  duly  accepted 
under  this  call,  and  sworn  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  Ten  dollars  additional  was  offered  for 
expenses  if  the  volunteer  should  be  from  out  of  town. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  quota  of  Andover  under  this 
third  call  would  be  twenty-three  men.  This  number 
was  soon  obtained.  But  through  some  inadvertence 
of  the  past,  and  negligence  or  misconception  of  the 
officers  of  the  town  in  making  returns  to  the  Adjutant- 
QeneraPs  office  of  the  number  of  men  liable  to  mili- 
tary duty,  it  was  found  that  the  town  was  still  liable 
to  a  draft  for  forty-two  men.  Negotiations  and  ex- 
planations were  entered  into  with  the  State  officials, 
and,  after  much  delay,  a  new  list  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
field  who  should  be  credited  to  Andover  was  made 
out,  and  also  a  new  list  of  persons  liable  to  do  military 
duty.  Upon  an  estimate  formed  upon  the  basis  of 
these  new  lists,  it  was  finally  settled  that  Andover 
should  furnish  an  additional  complement  of  thirty-six 
men.  These  men  were  to  be  ftirnished  from  the  re- 
cruiting stations  in  Boston.  It  was  further  agreed,  as 
a  partial  correction  of  the  original  faulty  list  furnished 
by  the  selectmen  of  persons  liable  to  military  duty, 
that  these  thirty-six  recruits,  on  being  mustered  in 
for  three  years,  should  be  accepted  for  the  full  quota 
of  forty-two  men  at  first  required  of  the  town. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  future  revealed,  none  of 
these  thirty-six  Boston  recruits  ever  served  in  the 
army.  They  belonged  to  that  large  raiment  called 
"  bounty-jumpers.*'  The  draft  which  took  place  in 
July,  1863,  proved  a  failure.  One  person  only  out  of 
the  seventy-seven  named  for  the  draft  was  retained  for 
service.  Seven  men  drawn  paid  commutation  money. 
The  bounty  jumpers  referred  to  above  received  each 
from  the  town  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars.     By 
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whose  fault  these  men,  and  many  others  of  a  like 
character,  escaped  service,  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
determine,  but  some  one  certainly  failed  in  his  duty. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1863,  there  was  another 
call  from  the  President  for  three  hundred  thousand 
volunteers ;  this  time  for  three  years  or  the  war.  The 
quota  of  Andover  under  this  call  was  thirty-eight 
men.  The  town  voted  to  pay  for  enlistments  under 
this  call  fifteen  dollars  for  fresh  recruits,  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  veterans,  it  being  understood  that  this 
amount  would  be  paid  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. The  quota  of  Andover  was  readily  filled, 
mostly  from  veterans  in  the  field,  whose  terms  of  en- 
listment had  expired.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained 
that,  up  to  this  time,  the  town  had'* filled  all  de- 
mands upon  it  by  furnishing  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five men  for  the  army  alone,"  besidesthose  serving 
in  the  navy. 

In  the  call  of  the  President  issued  February  11, 
1864,  the  quota  assigned  to  Andover  was  twenty-six 
men.  A  much  larger  number  than  this  had  already 
re-enlisted,  since  the  preceding  call,  from  the  veter- 
ans in  the  field  belonging  to  Andover. 

Fifty-two  veteran  soldiers  from  Andover,  belonging 
to  the  First  Regiment  of  Heavy  Artillery,  re-enlisted 
from  December  4,  1863,  to  February  29,  1864.  The 
selectmen  were  authorized  to  pay  all  recruits  credited 
to  the  town,  under  the  various  calls  of  the  President, 
such  a  sum  as  might  be  necessary,  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  This  amount  was 
promised  these  re-enlisting  veterans. 

July  6,  1864,  the  Governor  issued  a  call  for  ^ve 
thousand  infantry  volunteers  for  one  hundred  days* 
service,  to  do  garrison  duty  in  the  fortifications  near 
Washington.  Andover  furnished  eighteen  men  for 
t  his  service. 

Congress  having  authorized  recruiting  in  certain 
States  iu  rebellion,  the  town  and  certain  citizens  of 
the  town  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  and 
enlisted  eleven  "  representative  recruits "  from  for- 
mer slaves. 

Company  H  of  the  First  Regiment  of 
Heavy  Artillery. — Andover*s  first  company  of 
light  infantry  formed,  as  we  have  seen,  Company  H 
of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteer Infantry.  The  regiment  left  Fort  Warren  for 
Washington  August  7,  1861.  After  a  few  months* 
garrison  duty  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  it 
was  changed.  January  1,  1862,  to  the  First  Regiment 
of  Heavy  Artillery,  requiring  an  increase  in  its 
number. 

In  September,  1862,  Companies  H  and  I,  and  in 
October  Company  C,  were  ordered  to  Maryland 
Heights,  opposite  Harper's  Ferry.  There  they  re- 
mained until  November  30,  1863,  when  they  rejoined 
the  regiment.  Their  duties,  though  not  dangerous, 
and  seldom  exciting,  were  frequently  tedious  and  se- 
vere. In  general,  the  regiment  was  expected  to  pro- 
tect the  approaches  to  Washington    and  Maryland 


from  rebel  incursion.  They  perambulated  the  north- 
ern border  of  Virginia,  marching  back  and  forth  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  acting  thus  as  a  barrier  of 
defense.  The  detached  companies  were  engaged  in 
erecting  barracks,  building  and  destroying  fortifica- 
tions on  the  heights,  as  military  necessity  required. 
In  this  useful  but  uneventful  service  the  regiment 
passed  nearly  two  years  and  four  months  (reckoning 
from  the  time  it  was  changed  from  infantry  to  heavy 
artillery),  when  a  welcome  interruption  came  to  the 
monotony.  It  was  ordered  to  join  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

The  men  were  called  veterans,  having  been  nearly 
three  years  in  the  service,  but  had  never  seen  a  bat- 
tle, and  had  never  tested  their  courage  in  a  serious 
skirmish  with  the  enemy.  The  worth  of  their  expe- 
rience in  drilling,  manoeuvring,  marching  and  camp- 
life  was  to  be  put  to  a  severe  trial.  They  soon  be- 
came aware  that,  under  the  lead  of  Oeneral  Grant,  in 
a  march  on  to  Richmond,  in  the  face  of  the  ablest 
army  of  the  Confederacy,  under  her  ablest  general, 
fighting  for  existence,  there  would  be  untold  hard- 
ships to  be  borne  and  deadly  fighting  to  be  done. 
Yet,  the  change  from  the  dnll  life  of  the  fortification 
to  the  perilous  life  of  an  army  in  almost  daily  con- 
flict had  its  charm  for  trained  soldiers.  They  could 
not  realize,  though  they  might  have  feared,  as  they 
entered  the  "  Wilderness,"  that  their  own  blood,  or 
that  of  their  comrades,  would  moisten  the  road  that 
led  to  Richmond.  Their  duty  was  to  obey  orders  and 
go  forward.  They  started  May  15,  1864.  Although 
a  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  en- 
gaged in  severe  fighting  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Spottsylvania  for  nearly  a  fortnight  before  their  ar- 
rival, it  was  not  until  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
che  19th  of  May  that  they  had  their  first  experience 
in  a  battle,  which  proved  to  them  a  deadly  conflict. 

The  news  of  this  engagement  reached  Andover  on 
the  21st  day  of  the  month,  and  caused  great 
anxiety.  There  was  a  gathering  of  the  people  in  the 
evening,  but  only  meagre  information  could  be  ob- 
tained as  to  the  casualties  in  the  Andover  company. 
There  was  a  rumor,  without  any  certain  foun- 
dation, that  two  or  three  Andover  soldiers 
had  been  slain  or  wounded.  Three  days  after, 
when  reliable  information  had  been  received, 
and  it  was  known  that  Company  H  had  suffer- 
ed severely  in  killed  and  wounded,  there  was  a 
large  gathering  of  the  citizens  at  the  town  hall,  to 
express  their  deep  interest  iu  the  news,  their  pro- 
found sympathy  with  the  bereaved  at  home  and  the 
suffeiing  in  camp.  Addresses  were  made  by  promi- 
nent clergymen  and  others  fitting  the  occasion.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  Rev.  Charles  Smith,  Josiah 
L.  Chapin  and  George  Foster,  was  appointed  to  re- 
port resolutions  for  the  meeting,  and  prepare  a  letter 
to  be  sent  to  the  soldiers. 

The  following  resolutions  were  reported  and 
adopted  :  ^^^^ 
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